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HIBISCUS. 


IBISCUS, in Botany, sPisxos, a Greek name, of un- 
known derivation, for the «ASa of Theophraltus, fup- 
pofed tobe the Marth Mallow, or fomething very near it ; hence 
the word was chofen by Linnzus to defignate a genus of that 
family, which had hitherto received only barbarous or ill-con- 
ftruted appellations—Linn. Gen. 356. Schreb. 468. 


Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 806. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 2.454. Cavan. Difc. fafe. 3. 143- Juff. 
273. Lamarck. Illuitr. t. 584. Gertn. 134. (Ketmia ; 


Tourn. t. 26.)—Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyandvia. 
Nat. Ord. Columnif.re, Linn. Malvaceae, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth double ; the outer permanent, of 
many linear, fometimes fpatulate, leaves, rarely united into 
one at their bafe ; inner of one leaf, cup-fhaped, either five- 
cleft half way down and permanent, or with five teeth only 
and deciduous. Cor. Petals five, roundifh-oblong, nar- 
rowelt at the bafe, fpreading, attached below to the tube of 
the ftamens. Stam. Filaments numerous, conne¢ted in their 
Jower part into atube, in whofe upper part, both at its fum- 
mit and fides, they become feparate and lax ; anthers kidney- 
fhaped. iff. Germen fuperior, roundifh; ityle thread- 
fhaped, longer than the ftamens, five-cleft in its upper part ; 
ftigmas five, capitate. Peric. Captule of five cells and five 
valves ; the partitions double, contrary to the valves. Seeds 
one or more in each cell, kidney-fhaped inclining to ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx double ; the outer of many leaves or feg- 
ments. Stigmas five. Capfule of five cells, with feveral 
feeds. 

The fpecies conftituting the genus Hibifcus are a numerous 
tribe of the largeft and fineft plants of the malvaceous order. 
They are 36 in Syft. Veg. ed. 14th, 66 in Willdenow ; yet 
ofthe former H. premor/us, /pinifex, cancellatus, and zeylanicus, 
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Strahan and Prefton, 


WNew-Sucet-Square, Londom. 


are removed to the new genus Pavonia,-and H. Malvavifcus 
to the Achania of Banks and Solander, well marked by its 
convoluted corolla, ten ftigmas, and pulpy fruit ; fee ACHA- 
n1A.—Scarcely any of them are natives of Europe. They 
generally grow between the tropics, yet fome are found in 
North America, and fome have been brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope. Though fo numerous, they are not capable 
of being diftributed into any well-defined feGtions or fub- 
divifious.—The ftem is generally fhrubby or arboreous 5 
rarely herbaceous with an annual root, and ftill more rarely 
fo witha perennial one. Leaves alternate, ftalked, fimpley 
more or lefslobed, with a pair of narrow itipulas at the bafe 
of the footftalk. Pubefcence generally foft and ftellated, 
fometimes briftly and fimple, fometimes wanting ; in H. po- 
pulneus fcaly, but this was, with great reafon, thought a 
diftin& genus by Dr. Solander. Flower-ftalks axillary or 
terminal, all fimple and fingle-flowered. Corolla ufually 
large, red, purplifh, or yellow with more or lefs ofa purple 
fpot, for the moft part very ornamental ; fometimes variable 
according to the age of the flower, The fibres of the ftem 
are tenaciovs like hemp, and the juices of the whole plant 
yery mucilaginous, fometimes accompanied by an unplea- 
fantly fcented fecretion. We do not recolle& any fragrance 
in the bloffoms, at leaft of thofe few which it has fallen to 
our lot to examine alive in the gardens or {toves of Europe. 
—The following are among the fpecies moft worthy of no- 
tice. 

H. palufiris. Linn. Sp. Pl. 976. Curt. Mag. t. 882. 
Cavan. Diff. t. 65. f. 2.—Stem herbaceous, quite fimple. 
Leaves ovate, partly three-lobed, downy beneath. Flower- 
ftalks diftin@ from the foot-ftalks.—Native of marfhes in 
North America; hardy in our gardens, but {carcely 
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flowering without fome artificial heat. The root is perennial. 
Stems annual, about two feet high, perfe@ly unbranched, 
leafy, round, and nearly fmooth. Zeaves three or four 
inches long, two or three broad, pointed, ‘ovate, ferrated, 
often with two {mall lateral points or lobes; fmooth above ; 
{nely hoary beneath. J Vowers large, rofe-coloured, darker 
i thecentre. Svamens and piffil yellow. Stigmas very large 
and globofe. The fower-fialks are truly axillary, not united 
for fome diftance to the footitalk of the leaf, by which it is 
fuppofed to be diltinguifhed from H. Mo/cheutos but we 
think, with Dr. Sims in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, that 
thefe two f{pecies are hardly to be confidered-as more than 
varieties. The latter is reprefented in Cavan. Diff. t. 65. 
f. 1, whatever may be the Alcea rofea peregrina, forte Rofa 
mycheutos Plinii, Cornut. Canad. 144. t. 145. 

H., tiliaceus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 976. Cavan. Diff. t. 55. 
f.1.  (Pariti; Rheede Malab. v. 1. 53. t. 30. Novella; 
Rumph. Amb. v. 2. 218. t. 73.)—Leaves roundifh-heart- 
fhaped, undivided, pointed, crenate. Stem arboreous. 
Outer calyx in ten fegments united half way up.—One of 
the moft common trees in every part of the Eaft Indies, 
thriving in all forts of fituations and foils, and cultivated for 
the fake of its fhade, even more than the beauty of its 
flowers, in towns and villages, and by road fides. The 
foliage refembles that, of the Carolina Lime, Tilia pubefeens: 
The fowers expand in an evening, and are pale yellow, with 
a dark purplifh ftain inthe bottom. A coarfe cordage is 
made of the bark; the wood is light and white, ufeful for 
fmall cabinet work ; the mucilage of the whole plant is ap- 
plied to fome medical purpofes. 

H. Rofa-Sinenfis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 977. Sm. Spicil. 7. 
t. 8. Curt. Mag. t. 158. Cavan. Diff. t. 69. f. 2.) 
Schem-pariti; Rheede Malab. y. 2. 25. t. 17, with a double 
flower, as is alfo Flos feftalis; Rumph. Amb. vw. 4. 24. 

~t. 8.) —Leaves ovate, pointed, ferrated, fmooth. Stem 
‘arboreous.—The native country of this {pecies is uncertain, 
but no plant is more generally cultivated in China and the 
“Eaft Indies for ornament, efpecially the double-flowered 
kind, which is ufed on all occafions to decorate the heufes, 
temples, &c., as rofes are in England. Their fhape and 
Driliant red colour have acquired them the appellation of 
the China Rofe. The fingle flower, with its long pendulous 
column of ftamens, and vivid crimfon ftigmas, is in our 
opinion much more elegant than the double, but is rarely 
feen in colle€tions, though the latter is confidered as almoit 
‘eflential to every hot-houfe. The tree is faid to be as large 
‘as ahazel. The aves are of a fine green, and fmooth. 
Flowers large, crimfon. They ferve the Europeans in India 
for the -ignoble purpofe of blacking their fhoes, being 
rubbed upen the leather, which, when it has received a fuffi- 
‘cient degree of colour, is polifhed with the hand. 

H. mutabilis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 977. Andr. Repof. t. 228. 
Cavan. Diff. t. 62. f. 1. (Rofa-Simenfis; Ferrari Flor. 479. 
t. 485—499. Merian. Surin. 31. t. 34. Hina-pariti ; 
Rheede Malab. v. 6. 69. t. 3842 }—Leaves heart-thaped, 
‘angular, five-lobed, pointed, toothed. Outer calyx of eight 
leaves. Capfule villofe. Stem arboreous—Native of China, 
Japan, and various parts of the Eaft Indies, where, as well 
as in the Welt Indies, it is much cultivated for the beauty 
of its fowers, mot generally double, which are white at 
‘firlt opening in the morning, but become rofe-coloured be- 
fore they fade at night. The aves fomewhat refemble 
thofe of the vine, and are roughifh, variable in the length of 
‘their points. Ferrari and Rheede have iiluftrated this fine 
“plant by an unufual profufion of plates in their feveral 
Splendid works. 
~ TL. fpriacus. 


Linn, Sp. Pl. 978. Curt. Mag. t. 83. 


Cavan. Diff t. 69. f. 1- (Alcea arborefcens; Camer. 
Hort. t. 3,4. Althza arborefcens; Ger. em. 933- A. 
frutex ; Park. Parad. 369. t. 367. f. 5.)—Leaves ovate, 
fomewhat wedge-haped, three-lobed, cut, fmooth. Outer 
calyx of about eight leaves, as long as the inner. Stem 
arborefcent.—Native of Syria and Carniola; a hardy fhrub 
in our gardens, where it is popularly known by the name of 
Althea frutex. It is perhaps the laft fhrub that comes into 
leaf with us, and one of the lateft in flowering. The 
Lloffoms are handfome, rofe-coloured with a crimfon eye, pro- 
duced in abundance, and liable to variations in colour which 
render them {till more defirable. They have no {cent. 

H siliflorus. Cavan..Diffl. t. 57. f. 1.—Leaves obovate, 
entire, bluntifh, ribbed, {mooth; occafionally three-lobed. 
Outer calyx ‘five-cleft, very fhort. Stem arboreous.— 
Gathered on the woody mountains of the Ifle de ‘Bourbon 
by Commerfon, who, thinking it a diftin& genus, intended 
to call it Cremontia. The above chara¢ters mark it fuffi- 
ciently. The flowers are large, not much expanded, pur- 
plith, externally filky and whitifh, Few of the genus are 
more ftriking either in their blofloms or foliage.—The 
French call it Fleur de St. Louis. 

H. fpectofus. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 456. Curt. Mag. 
t. 360.—Leaves deeply palmate, {mooth: their fegments 
lanceolate, fomewhat*ferrated. _ Stem, ftalks, and calyx 
{mooth.—Native of Carolina, nearly hardy with us, being 
perennial, with an annual herbaceous ftem. The flowers 
are peculiarly fhewy, being of a rich fcarlet, and larger than 
moft of their family. 

H. Abelmofchus. Linn. Sp. Pl. 980. Cavan. Diff. t. 62. 
f. 2. (Flos mofchatus; Merian. Sur. 42. t.42.)—Leaves 
with feven angles, ferrated; fomewhat peltate and heart- 
fhaped at the bafe. Stem briftly.—Native of the Eaft and 
Welt Indies, chiefly remarkable for the rich mufky tafte of 
its feeds, known by the name of Bammia mofchata, for which 
they are cultivated inthe Eaft. The plant is fhrubby, very 
hifpid. eaves very deeply divided. Flowers large, yel- 
low. Cap/ule two or three inches long. ; 

H. Trionum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 981. Curt. Mag. t. 209.— 
Leaves in three very deep divifions, cut, fomewhat pinnatifid. 
Calyx inflated, membranous, hairy.—The beautiful Vene- 
tian Mallow, or Flower of an hour, isone of the few Eu- 
ropean fpecies of Hibifcus, and alfo one of the few that are 
annual. It is commonly cultivated for the elegance of the 
flowers, which are fulphur-coloured, with five purple ex- 
ternal {tripes, and a violet eye, contraited with the yellow 
anthers. The purple hairy ftigmas too are remarkable, as 
well as the bladdery hifpid inner calyx. ; 

Hisiscus, in Gardening, contains plants of the fhrubby 
and flowering exotic forts, among which the f{pecies chiefly 
cultivated are, the Syrian fhrabby hibifcus, or althza fru- 
tex (H. fyriacus); the bladder hibifcus, bladder ketmia, 
or flower of an hour (H. trionum) ; the China rofe hibifeus 
(H. rofa finenfis) ; and the changeable rofe hibifeus (H. mu- 
tabitis,) or Martinico rofe. - 

The firft fpecies has feveral varieties, as with pale purple 
flowers, having dark bottoms; with bright purple flowers, 
and black bottoms; with white flowers, and purple bot- 
toms; with variegated flowers and dark bottoms, termed 
painted lady althea frutex ; with pale yellow flowers, 
and dark bottoms; and with variegated leaves, and double 
flowers. R 

And of the fecond fpecies there are varieties, with, ere& 
purplifh items, and larger flowers, with a deeper colour ; and 
with large paler-coloured flowers. 

The lait fpecies has alfo a variety with double flowers, 
from which the fingle is often produced; but the feeds 
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of-the fingle rarely. afford plants that vary to the double 


fort. 

Method of Culture —The firft {pecies is capable of being 

multiplied either by feeds, layers of the branches, or cut- 
tings of the young fhoots. 
“Tn raifing them by feed, it fhould be procured from 
abroad, and be {own in the early {pring feafon, either in 
pots filled with light earth, or on a border in a warm eX- 
pofure ; but the former is the better method. The pots 
muit be plunged in a gentle hot-bed, in order to bring 
the young plants forward. Afterwards the plants fhould 
be watered during the fummer feafon in a moderate 
degree, and be protected in the winter from the effects of 
froft. 

After the plants have had the growth of about two years 
they may be planted out in nurfery rows, or in the places 
where they are ultimately to grow. 

Where the layer mode is employed, the branches fhou'd 
be laid down into the ground in the autumnal feafon, 
nicking the fhoots on the back parts at one or two of the 
joints, and pizcing them well in the earth. They moftly 
become pretty well rooted in the courfe of ten or twelve 
months, at ‘which time they may be taken off, and placed 
outin their fituations. 

' Tn ufing cuttings the young fhoots fhould be preferred, 
Which fhould be planted in pots of light earth early in the 
fpring, plunging them in a mild hot-bed. They may alfo 
beyplanted in a fhady border in the fummer feafon. As foon 
as the plants are become fully rooted, they fhould be 
taken up with great care, and planted out where they are to 
grow, which may be done either during the autumn or in 


- the fpring. 


The fecond {pecies may be increafed by fowing the well- 
fipened feeds in the autumn or {pring, in patches of feveral 
feeds together, in the fituations in which they are defigned 
to grow and flower. As foon as the plants are come up, 
and have attained fome growth, they fhould be thinned out 
£0 two or three plants in each patch. ‘ ands 

The laft two {pecies are alfo capable of being multiplied, 
by fowing the feeds, when perfectly ripened, in the early 
{pring in pots of rich light earth, plunging them: directly in 
4 moderate hot-bed, under glafs frames, or, which is muctr 
better, in the bark-bed of the hot-houfe. As foon as the 
plants have made their appearanee, and aequired fome few 
inches in growth, they mutt be removed feparately into {mall 
pots, giving them water freely,’ and then replunging them in 
the hot-bed, where they are to be preferved. 

In fome cafes they are likewife capable of being raifed by 
planting cuttings made from the young fhoots in pots filled 


» Svith the fame fort of mou‘d, either in the {pring or fummer, 


affording them water immediately, and then-placing them in 
the bark hot-bed.. _The afcer-management is the fame as in 
the other forts. 
' The firft two fpecies, which are hardy,. afford an excellent 
@ffe& in the clumps and borders, in intermixture with other 
plants of the flowery fort ; while the laf two, which are 
tender) difplay' confiderable variety in colleétions of 
fhe flove and confervatory kinds, by the beauty of their 
flowers. elk fas . ‘ 
- FIBISI, in Geography, a town of Afiatic: Turkey, in 
@aramania; 80 miles W. of Satalia. : 
) BIBRAHIM, or St. Mary, an ifland’ in the Indian 
50 miles long and 14 
wide, °S. lat. 16°56. E. long. 51 56'. 
HIBRETPOUR, a town of Hindoofan, in Lahore; 
27 miles Nueof Firofepours: pat. 


HIG 
HICETAS, the Syracufan, in Biography, an ancient 


philofopher and aftronomer, who flourifhed at an unknown 
period. He was probably the firft perfon who taught that 
the fun and ftars were fixed and permanent bodies, and that 
the earth had arotatory motion. Itiseven faid that Coper- 
nicus derived from this philofopher the firit hint of his true 
fyftem of the univerfe. 

HICHATAS, in Geography, a town of Welt Florida, 
near the Apalachicola. N. lat. 31° 43/. W. long. 85°. 

HICK, in Nautical Affairs, fienifies the handle or lever 
of the rudder of a barge, called alfo the tiller. 

HICKERY, in Geography, a town of America, in the 
{tate of Pennfylvania, on the Alleghany ; 20 miles N.E. of 
Fort Franklin. 

HICKES, ‘Gronrce, in Biography, was born at Newfham, 
in Yorkfhire, in the year 1642. He was educated at North- 
Allerton, from whence he was admitted a fervitor at St. 
John’s college, Oxford. Soon after the Reforation, he re= 
moved to Magdalen college, where he took the degree of 
B.A., 1662. He went to Lincoln college in 1664, was’ 
ele@ed fellow, and in the following year commenced M.A. 
was admitted to hoy orders, and undertook the office of a 
tutor to the college, the duties of which he difcharged with 
great reputation tillthe year 1673, when he was obliged to 
feek for fome change, in order to recruit his health, which’ 
had been injured by fevere labour. He accompanied fir 
George Wheeler in atour on the continent, and at Paris he 
learnt that it was the intention of the court to revoke the edict 
of Nantz. In 1675 hereturned to Oxford, obtained fome 
preferment, and was foon after appointed domeftic: chaplaia 
tothe duke of Lauderdale, whom he attended to Scotland. 
Here he accepted the degree of doctor of divinity. From 
this period he received other preferments in’ the church, and 
among others, the deanery of Worcefter, and would probably 
have been made bifhop of Briftol, but the death of the king, 
while the fubje& wasin agitation, put an end to all his future 
hopes of ecclefiattical promotion. He had already difcovered 
great zeal againft the principles of popery, that he could 
expect no favour from James II; neverthelefs, he was fo 
much of a churchman, and fo fteadily attached to the 
Stuart family, that he refufed to take the oaths of allegiance 
to king William and queen Mary, was fufpended, and in 
r6g0 was deprived of his benefices. Before he quitted 
polfeffion, however, upon {eeing it announced in the Gazette 
that the deanery of Worcefter’ was granted to Mr. William 
Talbot, he drew up a claim of right to it, which, in 1691, 
he fixed up, in his own hand-writing, over the great entrance 
into the choir. This paper was called by the fecretary of 
fate “ Dr. Hickes’s manifefto againit the government,” and 
drew upon the author a profecution from the officers of the 
érown. This he anticipated, and very wifely quitted the’ 
country for concealment in the metropolis. Here and in its* 
neighbourhood he remained unmolefted til the year 1699; 
when the lord high chancellor Somers, out of regard for-his 
great erudition, and 2s an encouragement to him in writing 
Kis di@ionary of the old Northern languages, procured an’ 
aét of council, by which the attorney-general was ordered’ 
to enter a noli profequi to all proceedings againft him- He: 
dicd in 1715, in the feventy-fourth year ef his age. His: 
principal works were “ Tnftiutiones- Grammaties Anglo- 
Saxonice et M-fo-Gothiex,’” 4t0 sand “ Antique Litera- 
ture Septentiionalis, Libri duo’’, folio. This lait isreekoned 
the author’s matter-piece, and is ftillheld in high eftimation. 
He was author of three volumes of fermons, and of a multi- 
tude of traéts in defence of himfelf, and the other non-jurors 
and their principles, an account of which may be found in- 
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the Biographia Britannica. Dr. Hickes was unqueftionably 
a man of great learning, and very converfant in the writings 
of the Chriftian fathers, whom he regarded as the beit expo- 
fitors of the fcriptures. Of his integrity he afforded abundant 
evidence, by the facrifices to which he fubmitted, rather than 
fuffer his confcience to be violated, and his moral condud is 
faid to have been unexceptionable and exemplary. Biog. 
Brit. 

Hicxes’s Bay,in Geography, abay on the N.E.coaft of New 
Zealand, difcovered by Capt. Cook in 1769, fo called from 
Mr. Hickes, the licutenant of the Endeavour; 14 miles 
W.N.W. of Cape Runaway. 

Hicxes’s Keys, a clutter of iflets and rocks, in the bay of 
Honduras, near the coaft of Mexico. N. lat. 17° 10! 
W. long. 88° 54’. 

HICKFORD, in Biography, an Englifh dancing-matter, 
whofe {chool-room, in Brewer's-{treet, fucceeded that in 
York-buildings for benefit concerts and mufical performances, 
during the early part of the laft century. 

In 1731, Geminiani Martini, the celebrated performer on 
the hautbois, and Arrigoni, the lutinift, had a weekly fub- 
{cription concert at Hickford’s room; where Carborelli, 
Dubourg, Clegg, and Veracini had likewife their benefits, 
as had all the iecond-rate opera fingers. About the year 
1744, Hickford himfelf eftablifhed a weekly fub{cription 
concert, of which Fefting was the leader, Vincent the haut- 
bois, Wiedman the German flute, Miller the baffoon, Co- 
perale the violoncello, and Frafi, with fome other Italians from 
the opera, the fingers. : 

This concert continued in high favour till the deceafe of 
Fetting and eftablifhment of Giardini in this country. 

HICKMAN, in Geography, a fettlement of America, 
in Fayette county, Kentucky, on the N. fide of Kentucky 
river ; 10 miles N. of Danville. 

HICKSFORD, a poit-town of America, in Green- 
ville county, Virginia; 209 miles from Wafhington. 

HICKUP, Hiccocx, or Hiccough, in Medicine, terms 
which have probably originated from the peculiar found 
iffued in the affeGtion which they are ufed to denote, fig- 
nify a rapid, convulfive, and fonorous infpiration, effected 
by the motion of the diaphragm, and generally conneéted 
with irritation of theftomach. It is the Avyyés or Adyyos of 
the Greeks, and the fingultus of the Latins. 

This troublefome {pafmodi¢ affeGion is too well known 
to require any minute defeription here. Some have con- 
fidered it as a diforder of the ftomach exclufively ; while 
others more correCtly affert, that the aétion of the dia- 
phragm is principally concerned in producing it. It is ob- 
vious, indeed, that the peculiar diflyllabic found, produced 
during the fpafm, commoaly arifes from an affection of fome 
of the organs of refpiration, and this is not leis obvioufly 
the diaphragm. This fpafmodic contraction of the dia- 
phragm, however, is moit excited in confequence of fome 
irritation within the ftomach, and efpecially about the upper 
erifice or cardia. Thus a large quantity of food, taken 
without drinking, or a fmall portion of very dry food, 
fuch as bread, will often bring on the hickup; but it is 
{peedily appeafed, in fuch cafes, by a draught of any liquid. 
Diftenfion of the flomach, by a very copious meal, or by 
food imperfeétly malticated, will alfo frequently induce a 
hickup; which, of courfe, is eafily prevented by an oppofite 
courfe, temperance, and flow eating. Certain acrid fub- 
itances, {wallowed, or generated in the itomach, are apt to 
excite the convulfive a€ton of the diaphragm; which confti- 
tutes hickup. Thus various fpices, efpecia'ly wher taken 
copioufly, and other pungent matters, fuch as garlic, &e. 
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often produce it ; and the acids, and other irritating fluids, 
which refult from imperfeé digeftion, and occafion a fenfe of 
heat and uneafinefs about the cardia, or heart-burn, frequent<_ 
ly alfo excite hickup. ; 

On the other hand, hickup ‘is often obferved to arife from 
the oppofite ftate of the ftomach to that of over-diftenfion, 
namely, from inanition. It is not fo eafy to account for 
this variety of the diforder, unlefs we fuppofe that the 
fluids, fecreted within the ftomach, become, during its 
empty ftate, a fource of irritation adequate to excite the 
{ympathetic aCtion of the diaphragm. Hickup is alfo apt. 
to occur, after great evacuations by purging and vomiting, 
as in cholera, and after hemorrhages. And it often accom- 
panies inflammation, or other fevere irritation, in the vifcera, 
efpecially thofe of the abdomen, in phrenitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the brain, in apoplexy, in obftruétions of the bowels, 
&e. It is very common in almoit all diforders of the organs 
connected with digeftion: thus it is generally one of the- 
fymptoms of a {cirrhous {tate of the liver ; and is fometimes 
found in fimple jaundice, in which the biliary duéts are ob- 
{tructed, although the liver itfelf is found. Sometimes it is 
one of the fore-runners of the epileptic paroxy{m. Heber- 
den’s Comment. 

From fome one or other of thefe caufes, hickup will 
fometimes continue to diftrefs the patient, not only for 
feveral months, but even for fome years, at times with great 
conftancy, and at other times with confiderable intermiffions, 
In fome inftances, this troublefome fymptom has been known 
to harafs a perfon during the {pace of many months, with- 
out any other figns of ill health. (See Heberden, Comment. 
De Morbor. Hitt. et. Curat. cap. 81.) The final caufe of 
the hickup has been fuppofed to be the removal of any 
irritating fubftance from the lower part of the cfopha- 
gus, or from the upper orifice of the ftomach to a lefs 
fenfible part of that organ by the concuffion of the 
whole. 

The hickup, in its moft ordinary form, where no par- 
ticular difeafe is prefent, is a trifling affection; but when 
it is a fymptom of other difeafes, and efpecially of acute 
or febrile difeafes, it is often itfelf a fevere complaint, by 
the irritation which it produces, and very often indicative of 
danger, or of the approach of diffolution. Hippocrates has 
founded feveral of his prognoftic aphorifms upon this fymp- 
tom. In inflammation of the bowels (enteritis), in lon 
continued colic, in ftrangulated hernia, in ftriture of the 
rectum, intus-fufceptio, or other impediment to proper eva- 
cuation of the canal, hickup enfues towards the clofe of the 
difeafe, and, when accompanied by great fulnefs and tenfion 
of the abdomen, with debility of the pulfe, languor, and pro- 
{tration of ftrength, is to be confidered as a mo{t unfayour- 
able fymptom. In all acute fevers it is an unpleafant fymp- 
tom, implying generally a morbid condition of the abdomi- 
nal vifcera or of the brain, which it is to be apprehended will 
terminate unfavourably. The {ymptom, however, has fome- 
times preceded a favourable change of the fever; fo that 
the older phyficians have remarked, that an exception from 
its indication of danger arifes, when appearances of an ap- 
proaching crifis concur with it. Hippocrates obferves that 
hickup is a bad fymptom in old people after a fevere purging. 
(Aphorifm 41. fect. 7.) It is unfavourable, indeed, after 
every fevere evacuation of this fort ; but more particularly 
in the aged, whofe ftremgth is neceffarily impaired. He re- 
marks, too, that hickup is a bad fymptom in inflammation 
of the liver (Aph. 58. fe&. 5—17. feet. 7), and that a 
fheezing, fupervening during a hickup, removesit. Aph. 7. 
fed. 6. 6 

It 
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It is fearcely neceffary to fpeak of the cure of hickup, 
fince it is either fo flight an affetion, in general, as to re- 
quire no medical affiftance, on the one hand ; or a fymptom of 
fome other difeafe, to which our attention muft be chiefly 
direGted, on the other. In the former cafe, it ufually ceafes 
fpontaneoufly ina fhort time, or is readily removed by a 
little warm fluid, as tea, coffee, and the like. When it 
arifes from over-diftenfion of the ftomach by a too copious 
fupply of food, or from the ufe of certain fpices or other 
acrid fubftances, it will be in the patient’s power to avoid 
any return of it in future from the fame caufes.. When the 
hickup is more permanent and troublefome, moderate dofes 
of the antifpafmodics will commonly relieve it ; probably by 
blunting the fenfibility of the nervous coat of the ftomach, 
and invigorating its mufcular fibres. ‘Thus a little opium or 
conium (cicuta of the old pharmacopeeias), or a few drops 
of the tinéture of opium and of fulphuric ether, will frequent- 
ly remove the paroxy{m at ence. When the hickup appears 
to be conneéted with the generation of acid in the ftomach, 
it may be alleviated by magnefia, chalk, and the alkaline 
waters, at the fame time, a light and moderate diet, with oc- 
cafional laxatives, and aromatic bitters, may be ufed with a 
view to unload and firengthen the ftomach. This, like 
many. other {pafmodic actions of mufcular parts, may be 
often removed by drawing the attention of the patient ftrongly 
to any particular objet, or by exciting any mental emotion ; 
a fa&t, which popular obfervation has evinced. When the 
hickup is merely afymptom of fome other difeafe, the treat- 
ment of it isa matter of very fecondary importance ; our 
efforts being of neceffity dire@ed chiefly to the removal of 
the primary difeafe, with the ceffation or alleviation of 
which the hickup will of courfe ceafe or be alleviated, accord- 
ing to the old maxim, “ fublata canfa tollitur effeCtus.’” The 

“treatment of fuch primary difeafes will of courfe be elfewhere 
detailed. See Sennertus, Med. PraG. lib. iii. part 2. 
fe&t.2.cap.1o. Hoffmann, Syft. Med. Rat. Heberden, 
Comment. cap. 81. Sauvages, Nofol. Method. 

HICKWALL, in Ornithology, the name of a {mall 
fpecies of wood-pecker, called by authors picus varius 
minor ; a -{mall bird of not above an ounce weight, very 
beautifully variegated with black, white, and brown. The 
head in the female of this fpecies has‘a white fpot on the 
crown, and in the male a red one. It climbs trees like the 
common large wood-pecker, and like it feeds on worms and 
other infeéts which it finds there. See Picus Minor. 

HID Jfland, in Geography, an ifland of the N.W. ter- 
ritory of America, in Plein river, the northern head-water 
of the Illinois. 

HIDAGE, or Hypaeg, an extraordinary tax, anciently 
payable to the king for every hide of land. See Hine. 

«¢ Sunt etiam quedam communes preftationes, que fer- 
vitia non dicuntur, nec de confuetudine veniunt, nifi cum 
neceflitas intervenerit, vel cum rex venerit ; ficut funt hi- 
dagia, coragia, & carvagia, & alia plura de neceflitate, & ex 
cornfenfu communi totius regni introduéta, & que ad domi- 
num non pertinent,’ &c. Braéton, lib. ii. cap. 6. 

King Ethelred, in the year of Chriit 994, wpon the land- 
ing of the Danes, at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by hides, 
Every 310 hides of land, on this occafion, found one fhip 
furnifhed ; and every eight hides found one jack and one 
faddle, for the defence of the realm. William the Conqueror 
took fix fhillings for every hide of land in England. 

: aoe is alfo ufed for being quit of that tax ; otherwife 
called Aide-gild. 

HIDALGO, g. d. a fon of birth, in Modern Hiftory, a 
title given in Spain to all who are of noble family. 
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HIDDE, in Geography, a town of Arabia; 10 miles’E. 
of Jidda. 

HIDDENSON, an ifland in the Baltic, near the W- 
coalt of Ufedom, about ten miles long and two bruad. N. lat. 
54° 35’. _E. long. 13° ro". 

HIDE, in Commerce, the fkin of a beat; particularly 
that of a bullock, cow, or horfe. See Sxin and Tannixc. 

We have hides of divers denominations, according to their 
ftate, quality, &c. 

Hing, Curried, is that which, after tanning, has pafied 
through the currier’s hands, and has thus received iis lait 
preparation, and is fitted for ufe. See Curryine. 

Hine, Raw, or Green Hide, is that which has not under- 
gone any preparation ; being in the fame:condition as when 
taken off the carcafe. 

Hing, Salted, is a green hide, feafoned with fea-falt and 
alum, or falt-petre, to prevent its fpoiling and corrupting, 
either by keeping it too long in cellars, or in tranfporting it 
too far in a hot feafon. 

There are alfo hides dried ia the air, fent from America 3 
particularly thofe of buffalos. 

Hing, Tanned, is a hide either green, falted, or dried, 
farther dreffed and prepared by the tanner, by paring off 
the hair, and iteeping it in pits of lime and tan. See T'an- 
NING. 

Tanned hides are commonly carried along with the ar- 
tillery of an army. They are ufed in the hre-werkers itores, 
for covering powder or charged bombs from the rain or 
from {parks of fire. They are alfo ufed on batterics, ox in 
a laboratory. 

Hing, or Hyde, Hyda, in our Ancient Cufloms, denoted 
a meafyre or quantity of land, containing fo much as could 
be yearly tilled witha fingle plough. 

Beda calls the hide of land familia, and defines it to be fo 
much as was fufficient for the ordinary maintenance of one 
family. In other authors it is called man/um, manfio, caru- 
eata, &c. 

Crompton, in his jurifaict. fol. 322, fays, a hide of land 
contains one hundred acres, = 10 acremes = 10 fquare fur- 
longs = 4 virgates = 8 bovates or O&%-gangs = 8 nooks 
= 200 obolata = 400 roods = 16,000 perches or poles 
= 1000 fquare chains = 100,000 f{quare ftaves = 10,000,0c0 
{quare links = 484,000 fquare yards = 1,742,400 fquare 
paces = 4,356,000 fquare feet, &c.: he adds, that eight 
hides make a knight’s fee. In ancient manufcripts, the 
hide is fixedat 120 acres. But fr Edward Coke notes, that 
a knight’s fee, a hide or plough-land, a yard-land, and an ox: 
gang of land, do not contain .any certain determinate number 
of acres. See CARRUCATE. 

The diftribution of England into hides of land is very 
ancient, there being mention made of it in the laws of king 
John, cap. 14. “ Henricus I. maritand. filie fue gratia im- 
peratori, cepit ab unaquaque hida Anglia tres fol.” Spel. 
man. See Supsipy.* 

Hyg, in Geography, ‘a river in America, which runs into 
the Miffiffippi, N. lat. 43° 24’. W. long. 92° 2'. ; 

Hie and Gain, in our Old Writers, fignified arable land ; 
to gain the land being as much as to till it. 

Hpe-bound, a diforder of a horfe or other beaft, wherein 
his fkin Ricks fo tight to his ribs and back, as not to be 
loofened from it with the hand. 

The diforder is fometimes owing to poverty and bad 
keeping ; at other times to over-riding or a furfeit, the horfe 
being fuffered when he is hot to ftand long in the wet ; or 
to a morbid drynefs of the blood, which, not having its 

natural 
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natural courfe, caufes the {kin to flirmk up and cleavé tovthe 
bones. 

- Among Hu/bandmen, trees: alfo are faid to be hide-bound 
when.the bark fticks too clofe. 

Hrme-bound Land, in| Agriculture, a term ufed in fome 
diitridts to denote tough, poor fward land, which has moitly 
been badly laid down to gralfs. 

HIDEL, in our Ancient Statutes, fignifies a place of pro- 
‘tection or fan&uary. 

- HIDGILD, or Hipeeixp, in the laws of king Canute, 
is explained by pretium redemptionis fervi ; the price by which 
a fervant was to redeem his fkin from being whipped. 

The word is formed from the Saxon hide, fin, and gild, 
payment. “Si liber feftis diebus operetur perdat libertatem ; 
fi fervus corium perdat vel hidgildum :? i.e. let him be 
whipped (which was the punifhment for fervants), or let him 
pay for his ikin ; by which payment he is to be excufed from 
whipping. 

HIDRA, in Geography, a town of Africa; 110. miles 
“W.S.W. of Tunis. 

HIDRO, a mountain of Naples; 15 miles W.S.W. of 
Oiranto. 

HIDROA, itexe, in Medicine, from Mew, fweat, fignifies 
“an eruption of miliary puitles on the fkin, occurring chiefly 
during the fummer, in the fouth of Europe. ‘The complaint 
was entitled /udamina and papule fudoris by the Romans, 
fudor fignifying alfo fweat ; whence we may infer their 
opinion of its connection with the perfpiration, which the 
hot feafon produced. It appears to be nearly the fame dif- 
eafe as that which occurs in tropical climates daring the 
hotteft months, efpecially to European fettlers, and is de- 
nominated, from the fenfation accompanying it, the prickly 
heat. See HEAT, prickly. 

HIDROCRITICA, a term ufed to exprefs the judg- 

_ ments paffed by phyficians on their patients, on obferving 
the fweats that have attended the difeafe. 

HIDRONOSOS, a name given, by fome authors, to 
-that terrible difeafe the fudor Anglicanus, or fweating fick- 
nefs. ; 

HIDROPYRETOS, of idze:, faweat, and xpélo:, fever, 

. the fweating fever, a name given by jome to the fudor Angli- 
cus, or fweating ficknefs. 

HIDROTICS, or Hyprorics, in Medicine, the fame 
with fudorifics. y 

The word is compofed of the Greek idpu-, /weat. 

Contrayerva, zedoary, guaiacum, angelica, &c. are of the 
number of hidrotics, or hidrotic medicines. 

_- HIELM, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Denmark, in 
the Cattegat, near the coait of Jutland. N. lat. 56°8'. E: 
long. 10° 49!. 

“  HIELMAR, a lake of Sweden, in the province of 
Sudermanland, about 70 miles*in circumference ; 60 miles 

~ “W. of Stockholm. 

HIEMALIA, in Antiquity, the fame with brumalia. 

HIEN, in Geography, a town of China, of the third rank, 

’ in the province of Pe-tche-li, 12 miles S. of Ho-kien. 

HIEN-YAN, a town of China, of the third rank, in 
Chan-fi; 12 miles W.S.W. of Si-nghan. 

_- HIEOU-KYI, a town of China, of the third rank, in Fo- 
kien ; 26 miles S. of Yen-ping. ; 

HIEOU-NHING, a-town of China, of the third rank, 
in Hou-quang ; 40 miles S. of Ou-tchang. ; 

HIERA, in Ancient Geography, one of the Cyclades, an 
ifland of the Archipelago, fituated between Thera and The- 
rafia. ‘This ifland, called the “ Sacred ifland,’’ was.dedi- 
cated to the gods of hell, becaufe it had been feen to iflue, 
all ‘on fire, from the bottom of the fea, as the effect of 
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a volcano. Pliny fays-that this event took-place 130 years 
after that which had feparated Thera from Therafia.. M.de 
Choifeul affirms, according to father Hardouin, that there 
is a miftake in the dates, and that it was not till 40 years 
after that the ifland of Hiera made its appearance., In the 
year 196, B.C., fays Juftin (1.xxx. c. 4.), there was feen to 
iffue, after an earthquake, an ifland between Thera and 
Therafia, which was called <« Sacred,’ and which was dedi- 
cated to Pluto. Dien Cafius mentions the fudden appearance 
of a {mall ifland near that of Thera, during the reign of 
Claudius. Syncellus mentions it in the 46th year after 
Chrift, and places it between Thera and Therafia. But it 
appears that, fome time after, there arofe another ifland 
called Thia, which difappeared, or was united to the 
« Sacred”’ ifland. Mention is made of it in Pliny (I. iv. 

c. 12.), in Theophanes, and in Brietius (vol. ii. p. 236.) 

Nothing remarkable happened afterwards till 1427, whena 
great explotion produced a rather great and very diftinguifh- 
able increafe to the ifland of Hiera, of which mention is 
made in fome Latin verfes engraved on.a marble at Scauro, 
near the church of the Jefuits. In 1573 was formed, after 2 
frefh explofion of fome continuance, the ‘ Little Kammeni,” 
fuch as we fee it at the prefent day. The ifland Hiera, 
called Old Kammeni,” to dillinguith it from “ New Kam- 
meni’’ (fee KamMeNt), 1s upwards of a mile in length, and 

appears to be nothing but a mafs, without regular ftrata, 

of volcanic fubitances, and particularly of rocks.of bafaltes. 

It is covered with a little earth, mixed with pumice-ftones 
and volcanic afhes, which have given rife to the vegetation 

that has been there long eftablifhed. This ifland is defert 
and uncultivated. In the fummer only affes and mules are 
fent thither to graze. On the part, fuppofed to have been ad- 

‘ded to it at a later period, there is not as yet any trace of ve- 
getation, and this part remains lefs elevated than the reft of the 

ifland. On Hiera are obferved clefts fomewhat confider- 
able, which take the direétion of its length, and extend almoft 
from the one extremity to the other.  ‘Theie have, without 

doubt, been occafioned by the earthquakes which have very 

frequently occurred in thefe countries. Olivier’s Travels in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

HIERACHIOIDES, in Botany, a name given by Vail- 
lant to'a genus of plants, fince called by Linneus Crepis ; 
which fee. 

HIERACITES, Hirracitx, in L£cclefiaftical Hiftory, 
a feét of ancient heretics, at the clofe of the third century, 
denominated, from their leader Hierax, a bookfeller of 
Leontium, and emment!y diftinguifhed by his extenfive 
learning, and a venerable air and fan€uty of virtue. 

He abfolutely denied the refurre€tion of the bedy, main= 
taining, that the foul alone rofe again, and that the refur- 
rection was altogether fpiritual. piphanius: furmifés that 
he might haye imbibed this error fronY Origen. 

The fame Hierax, and his followers, likewife condemned 
the ufe of flefh, wine, and marriage ; being of opinion that 
they were only allowed under the Old Tettanient,. and till 
the coming of Jefus Chriit; but that under the new law 
pee were prohibited, as incompatible with the kingdom of 
God. f slic 

St. Epiphanius produces the pafflaces of {cripture whereen 
he founded this doctrine. He adds, that Hierax did not 
adopt Origen’s opinion with regard tothe Trinity, but allowed 
the Sen to be really and truly begotten of the Father. He 
was alfo orthodox with refpeci to the Holy, Gholt, exceptipg 
for fome peculiarities recetved from the Melchifedecians, on 
which he had refined, maintaining that Melchifedec was the 
Holy Ghoit., He alfo excluded trom the kingdom of heaven 
childres, who died before they had arrived to the ufe of 

on. 
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réafon. He lived a very auftere life, and promoted the fame 
among his followers ; but, after his death, they degenerated 
very rapidly. + 

HIERACIUM, in Botany, from ikea’, a hawk, becaufe 
hawks were fuppofed to fharpen their fight by the applica- 
tion of its juice to their'eyes. The ablurdity of ‘the: idea 
proves the venerable antiquity of the name. Hawkweed.— 
Linu: Gen. 402: Schreb. 529. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1559. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Sm. Fl. Brit. 827. Ait. “Hort. 
Kew. v. 3. 121. Juff. 169. Tourn. t. 267. © Lamarck. 
Illutlr. t. 652. Gertn. t. 158.—Clafs and order, Syngene- 

Jie Polygamia-equalis.' Nat. Ord. Compofite femiflofculofe, 
Lim. Oichoracee, Juff. - 

Gen. Ch. Common Calyx imbricated, ovate, of many 
dinear, very unequal, longitudinal and incumbent fcales. 
€or. compound, imbricated, uniform; the florets herma- 
phrodite, numerous, equal, each of one petal, ligulate, linear, 
abrupt, with five teeth. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, 
very fhort; anthers united into a cylindrical tube. Pi/?. 
Germen nearly ovate; ityle thread-fhaped, the length of the 
ftamens; {tizmas two, recurved. Peric. none, except the 
clofed, ovate, permanent calyx. Seeds folitary, fhort, ob- 
tufely quadrangular ; down capillary, feflile. Recept. nearly 
naked. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle nearly naked, dotted. Calyx imbri- 
‘cated, ovate. Down fimple, feffile. 

Obf. This genus is far more comprehenfive in Tournefort 
than in Linnzus, embracing various fpecies of Crepis, Hypo- 
eheris, Picris, &c. The Hieracia of Vaillant “have all 
branched ftems; that author feparating from them, by the 
name.of Pilofella, fuch as have fimple radical flower-{talks. 

Thirty-five {pecies are detined in the 14th edition of the Sy/- 
tema Vegetabilium, 70 in Willdenow’s Species Plantarum, though 
many of the former are now fent away, by the laft-mentioned 
author, to his pargia and other genera. Some indeed are 
removed by him into this genus from Leontodon and Crepis, 
but its chief increafe is derived from new difcoveries in the 
mountainous parts of Europe. 

The whole are commodioufly and naturally divided: into 
three fections ; 1{t, ftalks radical, fingle-fowered ; 2dly; ftalks 
radical, many-flowered ; 3dly, ftem leafy. 

They are almoit, without exception, perennial herbaceous 
plants, 1. glutinofum only having an annual root, and H. fru- 
ticofum, Willden. n. 69, a fhrubby ftem. Their herbagevis 
commonly hairy or rough, efpecially the calyx and top of 
the flower-ftalks, which are in many inftances clothed: with 
denfe, black, partly glandular, prominent, foft hairs. ‘The 
Jeaves are fimple, now and then fpotted, ufually entire in 
fuch fpecies as are but little or not at all caulefcent, more or 
lefs deeply toothed, or even pinnatifid, in the reft. :Thofe 
placed on the ftem are alternate, feffile, or frequently clafp- 
ing that part by their arrow-fhaped or heart-fhaped . bafe. 
The flowers are diurnal, of a full golden yellow, in a very 
few inftances orange or lemon coloured, and in itill fewer 
pink or purplifh. Though the feed-down -is; properly de- 
icribed as. fimple, it is very generally rough, often verging 
towards a feathery ftruéture. 

Examples of the firft fection are, 

HI. alpinum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1124. ‘Fl. Lap. n. .283. 
Lightf. Scot. 434. t. 18. Engl. Bot. t. 1rro. (H. villo- 

um alpinum, flore magno fingulari, caule nudo ;, Dill. in 
Rati Syn. 169. t. 6. f. 2.) Leaves oblong, undivided, en- 
tire or notched. Stalk almoft leaflefs, fingle-flowered. Ca- 
Jyx hairy.—Found on all the highelt mountains.of Europe, 
in rocky places, flowering in July. It is remarkable for its 
large folitary flower, whofe calyx is black, clothed with long 
éenle tawny hairs. The faves vary much in the number and 


depth of their marginal incifions—Willdenow quotes for this 
Jacqutin’s Fl. Auitr: t. 191, which he had properly cited at 
the fpecies immediately preceding as H. alpe/lre of that au- 
thor, very diftind from the a/pinum, in its downy more flender 
calyx, regularly toothed leaves, and taller ttem. 

Hy Piloflla. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1125. Curt. Lond. fafe. 4. 
t:54. Engl. Bot. t. 1093. © Bulliard. Fr. t. 279. ( Pilo- 
fella repens; Ger. em. 638.)—Leaves elliptical, entire, 
downy beneath. Scions creeping. Stalk fingle-flowered, 
leaflefs —Very common throughout Europe in dry expofed 
places, on gravelly banks, funny lawns, and the tops of park 
walls, where it bloffoms from May to the end of July, ex- 
panding its bright fulphur-coloured flowers, elegantly {triped 
at the back with crimfon, to the meridian fun, ¢* while the fur- 
rounding herbage, and even’ its own foliage, is withered and 
burnt up.” The flowers clofe early in the afternoon. The 
leaves are befet with long rigid briftles, and fingularly white 
beneath. ‘The plant: fpreads widely by means of its long 
trailing leafy runners; on the Alps they are fhorter, and the 
flowers larger. There is alfo an alpine variety, whole leaves 
are white on both fides. 

Whether Willdenow has done right in referring the Lin- 
nzan Leontodon bulbofum hither, the only {pecimen we have of 
that rare plant will not enable us to decide, but every cha- 
racter in-its outward appearance fhews that it ought not to 
be generically feparated from L. tuberofumy which he reckons 
an Apargia. 

In the fecond feétion ( {talks radical, many-flowered,) are 
H. dubium. Linn Sp. Pl. 1125. Fl. Brit. 828. Tr.. of 
Linn. Soc. v. 9. 226. (H. Auricula; Fl. Dan. t. 1111. 
H.n.53.- Hall. Helvet. v. 1. 22. . Pilofella major prima ; 
Tabern. Kreuterb. 507.) —Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, nearly 
entire, hairy. Scions creeping. Stalk with feveral flowers. 
Native of rather moift mountainous paftures. Mr. Hudfon 
and Mr. Woodward are both mentioned.as having gathered 
it in the north of England, and we have from the Cam- 
bridge garden roots, faid to be natives of Scotland. It dif= 
fers from the laft chiefly in having the aves green on both 
fides, and the flowers two, three, or four, on each ftalk, of a 
fulphar colour underneath as well as above. Some botaniits 
have confounded the fynonyms of the prefent with the follow- 
img, on which fubjeé copious illuftrations may be feen in. the 
TranfaGtions of the Linnzan Soc. v. 9.225. 

H. Auricula. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1126. Fl. Brit. 829. (H. 
dubium; Fl. Dan.t. rogq4. H. rie Hall. Helvet. v. 1. 
22.)—Leaves lanceolate, entire. Scions creeping. . Stalk 
nearly leaflefs, many- flowered, umbellate.—On mountains ia 
various parts of Europe, efpecially in the moft lofty fitua- 
tions about the Glaciers of Switzerland. Mr. Hudfon 
mentions gathering it on Dalehead, not far from Graflmere, 
Weftmoreland, though fparingly. We never faw a Britith- 
fpecimens What is fhewn for it in the botanic gardens is a 
mere? variety of the lait. The prefent has fewer runners, 
perfeétly lanceolate /eaves not dilated into a round or obovate 
fhape, except one or two of the loweft, and {maller flowers, 
of a deeper, almoft orange colour, with a far more hairy 
ealyx. 

Hi. aurantiacum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1126. Jacq. Aultr. 
t. 410. Don. Herb. Brit. fafe. 2. 41. Sm. Engl, Bot. 
t. 1469. (H. hortenfe latifolium, five Pilofella major; Ger. 
em. 305.)—Leaves elliptical, entire. Stem nearly leaflefs, 
fimple, hairy, bearing a corymbus of many flowers.—Found 
in mountainous woods in France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, but it was not known to be a native of Bri- 
tain till Mr. G. Don difcovered it in feveral woods in Banff- 
fhire, and-at Craigfton, near Turref, North Britain, In 
gardens it has long been known by the. name of Grim the 
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Collier, and is dilinguifhed by the rich-orange hue of its 
torolla, contratted with the black hairy calyx. It blooms in 
Suly, and forms large tufts if planted in fhady places. 

H. incarnatum. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 578—Leaves obovate- 
oblong, wavy and toothed, hairy. Stalk many-flowered, 
fomewhat corymbofe, rough at the bafe, leaflefs. Calyx 
{mooth.—Native of fubalpine places in Carinthia and Car- 
niola, very remarkable for its elegant pink flowers and deeper 
red anthers. The /aves are all radical, two or three inches 
long, light géeen, rough, with numerous fhort_rigid hairs. 
Stcik about a foot high, flender, naked, bearing a fort of 
corymbofe panicle. 

Hy Gmelini. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1127. (H. foliis ex finuato 
dentatis, caulibus fupra ramolis fubnudis, pedunculis hirfutis 
unifloris; Gmel. Sib. v. 2. 23. t. 8. f. 2.)—Leaves lyrato- 
runcinate, fmooth. Stalk leaflefs, corymbofe.—Gathered 
in Siberia by Steller, and communicated by Gmelin to. Lins 
neus. The moft. curious particular in the hiftory of this 
plant is that a birch leaf, happening to ftick to the bottom 

f the fpecimen, caufed Linnezus to define it “* with radical 
leaves ovate, ferrated, and fmooth.’? This. ftrange error 
could not have been gueffed without an infpection of his 
herbarium. ‘ Quandogque bonus dormitat Homerus.”’ 

In the third fection (with leafy ftems,) are, 

H. paniculatum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1127.—Stem ereét., Leaves 
numerous, elliptic-lanceolate, toothed, naked. Panicle capil- 
lary, divaricated.—Found by Kalm in Canada. We have it 
alfe, from the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, gathered near Lancafter, 
m Pennfylvania. The /fem is 12 or 18 inches high, termi- 
nating in a fingularly delicate, fmooth, wide-fpreading, pa- 
nicle, of fmali yellow flowers, not half the fize of our com- 
mon Lapfana. 

H. montanum. Jacq. Auftr. t.. 190. Willd. n. 36, (H.- 
n. 38; Hall. Helvet. v. 1. 16. Hi, latifolium montanum 
prealtum glabrum, endivie folio; Boce. Muf, y. 1. 148. 
t. 113. Hypocheris pontana, an error of the prefs for 
montana; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1140. Andryala pontana; Vil- 
lars. Dauph. v. 3. 67. t. 23.)—-Stem fimple, leafy, fingle- 
flowered. Leaves feffile, obovato-lanceolate, with hooked 
teeth. This fine {pecies grows on the alps of Auftria, Sa- 
voy, Switzerland, and Dauphiny. The roof is externally 
Black, and runs deep into the ground. Stem from one to 
near three feet high;:fimple, folid, furrowed, roughifh ; leafy 
in the lower part ; elongated.and naked at the top, bearing 
one_large handfome yellow flower, whofe calyx is black, 
fhaggy, and fomewhat tawny. The aves are about three 
inches long, acute, thin, veiny, fmooth, edged with fmall, 
unequal, more or lefs hooked, teeth. Linnzus in his own 
copy of Sp. Pl. has corrected the error of the prefs, which 
led his tranfcribers aftray, but which any of them might 
eatily have detected by turning to Boccone ; yet Willdenow 
copies the fynonym of the latter, retaming the error in quef- 
tion, as -well as another referring to vol. 2. inftead of 1. 
We cannot too often infiit on the editors of any of the works 
of Linneus turning to, and correcting, quotations. .This 
at leait is in their power, and would be far more ufeful than 
many alterations, concerning which their judgment and ex- 
perience may poflibly bel hfeaioe to that of their author. 
In the latter part of this«cenfure we aim not at our friend 
Willdenow, who, except fome trifling or erroneous changes 
in fpecific charaGters, and his univerfally copying from the 
original edition, like his predeceffors, remarks, that thefe ap- 
ply to an immediately preceding f{pecies, without altering 
fuch reference, though he introduces ever fo many new ones 
between the two, (witnefs his Hieracium paludofum, n. 44.) 
= proved himfelf in many refpects a highly meritorious 
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Several more fpecies of this feGion are found on the cone 
tinent, and many of them in Britain. The latter, as far as 
hitherto determined, are H. murorum, Engl. Bot. t. 2082 ; 
maculatum, t. 21213; /ylvaticum, t. 2031 ; Lew/oni, t. 2083, 
which we are rather inclined to place here on account of its 
affinity to the reft, though (like murerum indeed, ) it has but 
one or two ftem-leaves ; paludofum, t. 1094; widely different 
from murorum, notwithitanding the fufpicion of Linneus; 
the item is hollow; whole plant intenfely bitter ; cerinthoides, 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1129, found # the Highlands, by Mr. 
G. Don; mollze, Engl. Bot. t. 22103 wvillzfum, Jacq. Auttr. 
t. 873 /ubaudum, Engl. Bot. t. 3495 d.niiculatum, t. 2122; 
prenanthotdes, t. 22353; and umbellatum, t. 1771. We have 
imperfect fpecimens of feveral more, either varieties, or fpe- 
cies, from Scotland, but they require to be cultivated and ob- 
feryed in different itates, before they can be finally fettled, 
this being one of the moit difficult of European genera, in 
which it vies with Saxifraga and Potentilla. 8. 

Hreraci0m, in Gardening, contains plants of the herba- 
ceous hardy, flowering perennial forts, of which the fpecies 
moft ufually cultivated are, the orange-flowered hawkweed 
(H. aurantiacum) ; and the gum-fuccory hawkweed (H. 
chondriloides.) The former is frequently diftinguifhed by 
the name of golden moule-ear, and when of a dark colour 
by that of Grim the collier. And it varies in the colour of 
the flower from red to orange, as well as feveral fhades of 
yellow. 

Method of Culiure.—Thefe different fpecies of plants are 
capable of being increafed by means of fowing the well ri- 
pened feeds early in the {pring upon a bed or border of 
frefh earth, which has an expofure towards the eaft. As 
foon as the plants have a few inches growth, they mult be 
removed into other beds in order to ftand until the autumn, 
when they fhould be planted out where they are to remain 
A. better practice is, however, that of at firft fetting them 
where they are intended to continue. 

They are alfo. capable of being multiplied by means of 
flips from the roots, which fhould be planted in the autumn 
or {pring in the places where the plants are to remain. In 
each of thefe modes of increafing them, they fhould have 
pretty full fupplies of water in dry feafons. 

When planted in fuch foils as are neither too rich, nor too 
much filled with moilture, the roots will continue for a great 
number ef years. 

Thefe plants give variety in the clumps, borders, and 
other parts of pleafure grounds, in which they fhould con- 
ftantly be placed towards the fronts. : 

HIERACOME, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Syria, fituated to the eait of the gulf of Ifficus, between 
two chains of mountains. ; 

HIERACUM, a town of Upper Egypt, in the The- 
baide, placed in Antonine’s Itinerary between Ifiu and 
Pefla; 20 miles from the former and 28 from the latter. 

HIERACURRA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Golconda ; 35 miles S.E. of Hydrabad. 

a in Ancient Geography, a {mall country of 
ibya. 
a HIERAMA, a town of Afia, in Caria. 

YZ. 

HIERA PICRA, in Pharmacy, originally a kind of 
eleGtuary, firft defcribed by Galen, compofed of aloes, cin- 
namon, afarabacca, {pica nardi, faffron, and mattic, made 
up with honey, or fyrup of violets and honey. 

It is denominated from the Geek izzo-, facer, holy, be- 
caufe of its rare virtues; and aix;o:, amarus, biiter; aloes, 
which is the bafe thereof, rendering it extremely bitter. 

It was ufed to purge and cleanfe the: ftomach, remove 
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obftructions, promote the menfes and hemorrhoids, and 
{weeten the blood; but its chief ufe among us is in powder,, 
for making the tin@tura facra. 

Befides this /imple hiera picra, there is a compound fort, 
ealled diacolocynthidos Pachii, becaufe colocynthis is the bafe 
thereof; and it was firll ufed, with good: fuccefs, by Pachius 
of Antioch, in divers obitinate difeafes. . It is compofed of 
colocynth, opopanax, ariltolochia rotunda, agaric, and other 
ingredients. It is ufed in epilepfies, apoplexies, paliies, and 
lethargies ; and to excite the menfes, and promote the ex- 
pulfion of the after-birth. 

There is alfo a third fort of hiera, called Uiberans ; but 
rarely ufed. Dr. Quincy fays, it is one of the mof ri- 
diculous medleys ever contrived. It pafles for a cordial, 
&e. 

Hirera vicra, TinGure of. See Tixcrura Sacra. 

HIERAPOLIS, or Hieroronis, in Ancient Geography 
atown of Phernicia, in the Cyrrhettic territory. Ptolemy. 
—Alfo, a town of Alia, in Phrygia. Ptol. Steph. Byz. 
places it between Phrygia and Lydia, and fays, that it had 
hot baths and feveral temples.—Alfo, a town of the land 
of Crete, which was epifcopal —Alfo, a town of Caria.— 
Alfe, an epifcopal town of Arabia, under the metropolis 
of Babba, in the Moabitide territory.—Alfo, another epifco- 
pal town of Arabia, under the metropolis of Boitra.—Alfo, 
atown of A fia, in Syria, called “* Bambyce”’ and now “ Mam- 
bedj,”” SS.W. of Zeugma, at an equal diftance from a chain 
of mountains and the Euphrates, or two days’ journey N.E. 
of Aleppo. The worship of the great Syrian goddeis, called 
«: Atergatis,” was eltablithed in this town; but no traces 
now remain of her temple. The only remarkable monu- 
ment is a fubterraneous canal, which conducts the water 
from the mountains of the N. for the diftance of four leagues. 
The name of Hierapolis {till fubfifts in that of another vil- 
lage, called “ Yerabolos,"’ fituated on the Euphrates. 

HIERAPUMNAL, in Geography, a town of Meckley; 
69 miles S. of Munnipour. 

HIERAPYTNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Crete, called alfo * Cyrrha,”’ *¢ Pytna,’? and « Camyros,”’ 
and fuppofed to be the fame place which Ptolemy calls 
“¢ Hiera Petra,’’ or the Sacred Rock. The ruins of this city 
are flill vifible on the coaft over-again{t the rocks called by 
the ancients the “* Ifles of Affes."? Hierapytna was one of 
the ftrongeft places on the ifland, when Meteilus undertook 
the conqueft of Crete; but it is at prefent only a village 
known by the name of “ Girapietra."’ 

HIERARCHY, Hirrarcnta, in Theology, the order 
or fubordination among the feveral choirs or ranks of angels. 
‘The word is Greek izpapys2, formed of isfo-, facer, holy, and 
epxn, principatus, rule; gq. d.szpxapxn, holy command, or rule 
in holy things. 

St. Dionyfius, and other of the ancient writers, eftablith 
nine choirs or orders of celeftial fpirits; viz. feraphim, 
cherubim, thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, vir- 
tues, angels, and archangels: and thefe they divide into 
three hierarchies. 

Hierarcny is alfo ufed for the fubordination between 
prelates and other ecclefiaftics. See Prigst, &c. : 

_ Archbifhops, bifhops, priefts and deacons, compofe the 
hierarchy of the church of England. In that of Rome, 
the pope has likewife a place at the head of the hierar- 
why. 
’ F. Cellot, a Jefuit of Paris, has publifhed a volume ex- 
prefs (De Hierarchia & Hierarchis) on the hierarchy, and 
thofe who compofe it. He there diftinguifhes a created and 
ran uncreated hierarchy; a divine and a human, or ecclefi- 
Vou. XVIII. : 
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aftical hierarchy; and in this, a hierarchy of jurifdidtion, 
a hierarchy of an order, and a hierarchy of graces, the 
molt fublime of all. ; 

He defines hierarchy, in the general, a command or fove- 
reignty in holy things; “ principatus, five imperium, in 
rebus facris ;’? on whith footing he holds, that hierarchy 
excludes all below bifhops ; and that neither priefts nor dea- 
cons can be reckoned among the number of hierarchifts. 
Bellarmin, Hallier, Aurelius, &c. he holds, were all mif- 
taken, and did not diftinguifh between being of the hierar- 
chy, and being wader it. 

HIERASSON, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal town 
of Arabia, under the metropolis of Beryra. 

HIERATIC Paper, among the Ancients, was the fineft 
fort of paper, which was fet apart only for facred or reli- 
gious ufes.. See Parrn. 

HIERATIN, in Ancient Geography, a town fituated on 
the coalt of the gulf of Perfia, at the mouth of a river 
named Heratemis. 

HIE‘RES, in Geografhy, a tewn of France, in the de- 
partment of the Var, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Toulon; nine miles E. of Toulon. This town 
was formerly a fea-port, where pilgrinis bound for the holy 
land were accuftomed to embark ; but it is now at a con- 
fiderable diftance from the fea; fituated on the fide of a 
hill, in a delightful country, where is a perpetual {pring, 
and furrounded by beautiful gardens, affording the beft 
fruit in France ; oranges, citrons, and pomegranates grow 
in the open air, Near the town are large falt-works, in 
which the falt is made partly from fea-water and partly from 
a falt-lake near the town. The noxious effeéts of the exha- 
lations from the falt-lake have been remedied by a canal cut 
from the lake to the fea. The gulf of Hiéres, between the 
town and the ifland fo called, is a famous road for veffels, 
with good anchoring ground and fufficient depth of waters 
The place contains 6528, and the canton 6528 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 205 kilicmetres in one commune. N. lat. 
43° 7’. E. long. 6° 12'. 

Hie'res //ands, a clutter cf {mall iflands in the Mediter- 
ranean, near the coaft of France, which take their name 
from the town of Hieres. They are famous for,a great va- 
riety of medicinal plants. N. lat. 4372’. E. long. 6° 10’. 

HIERISOS, a town of European Turkey, in Mace- 
donia, near the coaft; 50 miles S.E. of Saloniki. 

HIERKEN, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Drontheim ; 40 miles S.E. of Romfdal. 

HIERO, in Biography, king of Syracufe, fucceeded 
his brother Gelon in the year B.C. 478. Being of a jea- 
lous and tyrannical difpofition, his brother, who fell under 
his fufpicions, fled to the court of Theron, king of Agrigen- 
tum. A war between the two monarchs was the cenfe- 
quence, which continued with varicus fuccefs feveral years, 
till it was ended by a treaty advantageous to Hiero, who 
married the fifter of Theron, and then admitted his brother 
to favour. f.er a reign of no great leneth this prince fell 
into a lingering malady, the pains of which he endeavoured 
to divert by the converfation of poets and philofophers, 
whom he had drawn to his court by liberal encouragement. 
He died about the year 467 B.C. Pindar addreffed four 
of his odes to Hiero, who was a fuccefsful competitor in 
the Olympic and Pythian games. Simonides was induced 
in his old age, to comply with an invitation of this prince ; 
and it was his queftion ‘“* What is God?’ which produced 
the philofopher’s celebrated requeft of time repeatedly dou- 
bled, for anfwering a query which feemed more difficult 
the more it was conlidered. ®ichylus, acd other great men 
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and poets, are mentioned as ornaments of his literary and 
focial circles. Univer. Hiit. Bayle. 

reno II. king of Syracufe, was fon of Hierocles, a 
defcendant of Gelon. His mother was a female flave, and 
the father was fo afhamed of his offspring, that he is faid to 
have ordered him to be expofed in the woods, where he was 
cafually nourifhed with wild honey. His efcape from the 
fangs.of death was regarded as little fhort of a miracle, and he 
was onthat account brought home and very carefully educated. 
He foon became diitinguifhed among his companions, as 
we | by his dexterity in all manly exercifes, as by his readi- 
nefs in receiving initruGtion. Asa warrior he ferved in his 
youth under Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and at the age of 
twenty-five he was recarded as one of the ableft commanders 
of hisarmy. Onthe departure of Pyrrhus from Sicily, Sy- 
racufz became a prey to the faCtious. Hiero, at the head of 
his men, entered the city with his colleague, and affumed the 
reins of government. To ftrengthen his intereft among the 
people he married the daughter of Leptines, a perfon of 
gveat authority, and committed the domeitic management to 
his father-in-law, while he was abfent in the field. There 


this time large bodies of mercenaries in pay, whofe 
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were ¢d 
infolent and mutinous fpirit was the fource of conitant dif- 
turi s. Hiero freed himfelf from thefe by a flratagem 
which was more fuccefsful than honourable. Leading the 
whele army againft the Mamertines, a ferocious body of ad- 
yenturers who had feized upon Meffana, he formed two fe- 
parate divilions of the mercenaries and Syracufans, and or- 
dered the former to attack the enemy, pretending that he 
meant to fupport them with the latter. They entered on 
the conteft with the utmoft degree of valour, and were in 


ue 
the end almoft entirely cut to pieces. When Hiero faw that 
he had nothing now to fear from his allies, he fupplied their 
places with the Syracufan military, who without difficulty 
gave the Mamertines a fignal defeat, and made himfelf mafter 
of the furrounding country. On account of this fucceis 
he was unanimoutly raifed to the throne of Syracufe about 
the year 265 B.C. In a fhort time he offered terms of 
peace and alliance with the Romans, which were readily ac- 
cepted; and he ever after continued the fleadieft of all the 
foreizn friends of the republic, and as a reward of his con- 
fiancy he enjoyed a long and profperous reign of almoft un- 
interrupted tranquillity. His mild and equitable rule extin- 
guwihed party animofities among his people, while his atten- 
tion to the interefts of agriculture enabled him to patronize 
all the arts by which a nation is made flourifhing. He under- 
took, and with the aid of Archimedes accomplifhed, fome 
public works of great magnificence. He encouraged com- 
merce, and fitted out numerous fleets of trading veffels to 
convey the fuperfluous harvefts of Sicily to other countries, 
and, it is faid, that the commercial {pirit of Hiero was fully al- 
Tied to the liberality of princely opulence. Herelieved the 
Rhodians, after a moft difaftrous earthquake, with a hundred 
talents in money, and many other valuable donations. After 
the fatal battle of Thrafymenus, in the fecond Punic war, 
he fent a fleet laden with provifions to the port of Oftia, and 
direted his ambafladors, after condolences expreffed in the 
mott pathetic terms, to offer to the republic thefe and what- 
ever other fupplies it might ftand in need of ; and alfo for 
the fake of the Augury to accept of a ftatue of Vi&tory 
of pure gold, weighing three hundred pounds. ‘The fenate 
was highly gratified with this mark of attachment at fuch a 
period, ana decreed that the Victory fhould be placed in the 
temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. Hicro, notwithftanding 
his zeal for the caufe of the republic, was mortified by the 
conduét of his fon Gelon, who cpenly declared for the Car- 
thaginians, and by his influence would probably have obliged 
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his aged father to a paffive acquiefcence in his meafures, had 
he not been carried off by a fudden illnefs. Hliero died 
about the year 215 B.C., in the goth year of his age, and 
the 54th of his reign He was univerfally regretted, and 
all the inhabitants of Sicily fhowed by their lamentations, 
that they had loft a common father and an affe@tionate friend. 
He was a liberal patron of literature, and wrote a book on 
agriculture. 

Hierro. See Ferro. 

Hrero’s Crown, in Hydroftatics. The hiftory of this- 
crown and of the important hydroftatical propofition, to 
the difcovery of which it gave ecccafion, is as follows: 
Hiero, king of Syracufe, having furnifhed a workman with 
a quantity of gold for making a crown, fufpeGied that he 
had been cheated, and that the workman had ufed a greater 
alloy of filver than was neceffary in the manufacture of it ; 
he, therefore, applied to Archimedes for a difcovery of the 
fraud. This celebrated mathematician was led by chance 
to a method of deteéting the impofture, and of determining 
precifely the quantities of gold and filver of which the 
crown was compoled ; for he obferved, whilft he was bathin 
in a tub of cold water, that as he immerged his body in it, 
the water ran out ; and he immediately concluded, that the 
water which ran out, when his whole bod was immergeds 
was equal in bulk to his body. It is faid, that he was fo 
pleafed with the difcovery, as to run about naked crying 
out, Zupnxx, fugnnz, J have found it ; and others affirm, that 
he offered a hecatomb to Jupiter for having infpired him 
with the thorght. 

On this principle he procured a ball of gold and another 
of filver, exaétly of the weight of the crown, confidering, 
that if the crown were altogether of gold, the ball of gold 
would be of the fame bulk as the crown, and whediiies 
merfed in water, would raife the water jut as high as the 
crown immerfed ; but if it were wholly of filver, the balk 
of filver, being immerfed, would raife the water no higher 
than the crown immerfed ; and if the crown was of gold 
and filver mixed in a certain proportion, this proportion 
would be difcovered by the height to which the crown 
would raife the water higher than the gold and lower than 
the filver. Accordingly, let AM LB (Plate VIII. Hy- 
draulics, fig. 3.) be a veflel filled with water to the height 
D C, and let the mafs of gold, equal in weight te the crown, 
on being immerfed into the water raife the furface of it 
to E, and the mals of filver raife it to G ; then if the height 
of the veflel above D C be divided into equal parts, and 
DF = 11, and D G = 10, itis plain the bulks of gold 
and filver will be as D F to D G, and the {pecific gravities 
in the inverfe proportion of thefe quantities, or as D G to 
D F.° If the crown be immerfed, it will raife the furface 
of water to E; whence the proportion of the buiks of the. 
gold and filver in the crown may be determined. For fince 
the difference of the fpecific gravities of the gold and filver 
is DG= DF=FG= §, if the bulk of the crown is 
divided into eight equal parts, it is evident, that fince the. 
{pecific gravities of the debafed-and pure gold crowns will 
be as the bulks inverfely, that is, as D Fto DE, we can 
eafily find the point H, which will exprefs the fpecific gra- 
vities of the former; for D E:DF::DG:DH. This 
point H always divides the difference F G into two parts 
GH, HE, which have the fame proportion as the parts 
of filver in the crown to the parts of gold ; for as the point 
E afcends, the point H defcends, and when E coincides with 
G, H fel's upon E, and the crown becomes wholly filver ;. 
on the contrary, when E defcends to F, and H afcends to G,. 
the crown becomes wholly gold; therefore, F H_ will be 
every where to Hi G as the parts of gold to the parts of. 

Zc y filver - 
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filver inthe crown. \Confequently, in the prefent cafe, be- 
caufe the crown, when immerfed, raifes the water to the 
height D E, and H is three divifions below G, it fhews 
that three of the eight parts of the crown are filver, and 
the other five parts gold, as H is five of the divifions above 
F. Hence, the bulk of the gold in the crown is to that 
of the filver as 5 to 3. In fome fuch method as this Archi- 
medes deduced his-propofition, viz. that the difference of 
the fpecific gravities of the compound and lighter ingre- 
dient, i.e. 5, (fuppofing the fpecific gravity of gold to filver 
as 19 to 11, and the {pecific gravity of the king’s crown to 
be 16,) is to the difference of the fpecific gravities of the 
heavier ingredient and the compound, i.e. 3, as the bulk of 
gold to that of filver made ufe of: fo that if the whole 
crown were divided into eight parts, the gold would confit 
of five, and the filver of three ; and the magnitudes 5 and 
3, multiplied by the fpecific gravities 19 and 11 refpectively, 
will give the numbers 95 and 33, exprefling the proportion 
of the weight of the gold to that of the filver. 

This propofition of Archimedes may be demonftrated 
analytically in the following manner: let the magnitudes of 
the gold and filver in the crown be A and B, and their {pe- 
cific gravities as-a and 4 ; then fince the abfolute gravity of 
any body is compounded of its magnitude and {fpecilic gra- 
vity, the weight of the gold is a A, of the filver 5 B, and 
of the crown zaA+4B=c x A + B, fuppofing c to 
be the fpecific gravity of the mixture. Hencea A —cA 
=c B—34B; andconfequently, c—b:a—c::A: B, 
as before. Cotes’s Hydroftatical, &c. Leétures, p. 81. Mar- 
tin’s Phil. Brit. vol. i. p. 305, &c. See Specific GRAVITY 
and EquaTIon. 

HIEROBOTANE, in Botany. See VERVAIN. 

HIEROBULUM, a name given by the ancients to the 
colchicum. 

Some have wondered that the medical writers of thofe 
times fhould give this name, which fignifies the /acred root, 
to athing that was generally allowed to be a poifon; but 
Wedelius has proved that it may be given, under proper 
regulations, with fafety and great fuccefs, in malignant and 
petechial fevers, and in the wort kinds of the fmall-pox and 
meafles. The manner he gave it was in a mixture with 
bezoar and plantane-root, and this he called his arcanum 
duplicatum catholicum, or peftilential alexipharmic. The an- 
cients had a cuftom of wearing this root about their necks, 
by way of an amulet, to prevent infection; ‘and it was 
probably from this that it obtained the name of the facred 
bulb. 

HIEROCERYCE, in Mytholocy, the chief of the fa- 
cred heralds in the myiteries of Ceres, whofe office was to 
exclude all improper perfons, to preferve order in the cele- 
bration of thefe mylteries, and to recite the formule of 
initiation. 

The hieroceryce reprefented Mercury, and was diftinguifhed 
by the fame attributes; the office was perpetual, and be- 
longed to the family of the Ceryces, the defcendants of 
Ceryx, the laft fon of Eumolpus. 

HIEROCHLOE, in Botany, from ico:, facred, and xron, 
a green herb or grafs, fo named by Gmelin, becaufe this grafs 
has a fimilar appellation in Pruffia, and is there ftrewed be- 
fore the church-doors on feitival days, being confidered as 
facred to the Virgin Mary. Loefel calls it Grama Mariz. 
Ats feent, when it begins to dry, is that of Woodruff, or 
the moft fragrant new hay.—Gmel. Sib. y. 1. ror. Brown. 
Prodr. Nev. Holl. v. 1. 208. (Difarrhenum ; Billard. Nov. 
Holl. v..2. 82. See Disarrurnum.)—Clafs and order, 
Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 
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Gen. Ch. Cal. Glume of two valves, containing three 
florets ; its valves ovate, acute, membranous, unequal. Cor. 
of two valves ; the outer ovate, coriaceous, ribbed, often 
rough, fometimes fhortly awned ; the inner {maller, mem= 
branous, naked, emarginate, with inflexed edges. Stam- 
Filaments three in each of the lateral florets, capillary, re- 
curved, fhorter than the corolla, two in the central or ter- 
minal one; anthers pendulous, linear, forked at each end. 
Pif?. in the central floret only ; Germen fuperior, ovate, 
{mall ; ftyles fhort, approximated ; ttigmas longer than the 
corolla, linear, downy. Peric. none, except the permanent 
corolla. Seed folitary, ovate, pointed, {mall, not attached 
to the corolla. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of two valves, containing three florets ; 
the lateral ones male, with three ftamens; central one her- 
maphrodite, with two. Corolla of two valves. 

A genus of {mooth graffes, which in drying acquire the 
{weet {cent of Woodruff, .or new hay, approaching,to the 
bitter-almond flavour. The flowers are panicled ; their cen- 
tral floret moftly without awns, the lateral ones often awned. 
It contains many f{pecies, according to. Mr. Brown, natives of 
the colder parts of both hemifpheres.—Examples of Hi- 
erochloe are 

H.. antardica. Brown 209. (Difarrhenum: antar&icum ; 
Billard. Nov. Holl. v. 2. 83. t. 232.)—Panicle loofe, fome- 
what drooping. Glumes fingle-ribbed, with an even keel. 
Lateral florets awned, downy, fringed at the margin and keel 
with curved hairs ; central one pomted. . Leaves flat —Na- 
tive of Van Diemen’s Land.—Mr. Brown remarks, that 
Hlolcus redolens, Fort. Prodr. gz. n. 563, taken by that author 
from Solander’s manufcripts, appears by the Bankfian her- 
barium to be very nearly related to the above, differing only 
in having the inner glume of the calyx furnifhed with three 
ribs at the bafe, and the hairs which fringe the edges and 
keel of the lateral florets longer and ftraighter. This was 
found in New Zealand, and we prefume it may fafely be 
deemed-a variety only. ira aniardica, Fortt. Prodr. 8. 
n. 41, fufpected by La Billardiere to be his Difarrhenum 
antar@icum, is found by Mr. Brown, on examining an authentic 
{pecimen, to be very different, and to belong to the genus 
Avena. 

H. redolens. (Holcus redolens ; Vahl. Symb. fafc. 2. 102.) 
Panicle clofe. Keels of the glumes befet with little feat- 
tered teeth. Florets bearded at the baie ; fringed at the 
margin and fummit. Leaves involute.— Native of Terra 
del Fuego. Rather larger than the foregoing, with awns as 
long as the corolla, whofe edges are itrongly fringed, and 
its extremity abrupt; The colour of the corolla is a rich 
brown ; that of the ca/yx paler but not quite white. 

Other fpecies are the Holcus borealis and auffralis of 
Schrader’s Fl. Germ. v. 1. 252, 253, included by Linneus 
in his H. odoratus, Sp. Pl. 14>5 ; and H. alpinus. fent us by 
Dr. Swartz as defcribed by himfelf in Schrader’s Journal, 
but we have not been able to difcover it in the volumes we 
poffefs. This laft has a {mall, denfe, ovate, copper-coloured 
panicle, awns nearly equal to the corolla, and involute leaves. 
Not having accefs to the whole of the fpecies of which we 
have incomplete information, we cannot fafely attempt to 
define even thofe that we know, becaufe we cannot contralt 
the whole together. 

HIEROCLES, in Biography, governor of Bithynia and 
prefe&t of Alexandria, flourifhed about the year 303, and dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as an adverfary and perfecutor of the Chrif- 
tians. He wasa man of letters, and wrote “ Two Books,’’ 
addreffled “ To the Chriftians,’’ of which Laétantius has 
given an account (Inft. 1. v.), and which have been an- 
{wered by Eufebius of Cefarea. (Cont. Hier. ad Calc. em. 

G2 Evangel.) 
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Evangel.) In thefe books Hierocles endeavoured to fliew, 
that the facred feriptures abound with inconfiitencies and 
contradi@tions. He alfo reviled Peter and Paul, and the 
other difciples, as men ignorant and illiterate, fome of whom 
got their livelihood by fifhing, and propagators of falfehood. 
He alfo affirms, that Chrilt was banifhed by the Jews, and 
afterwards affembled a- band of goo men and committed 
robbery.. We are alfo informed, that Hierocles made a 
comparifon of Chrift with Apollonius of Tyana, giving 
the preference to the latter. From the account of the work 
of Hierocles, which is given by Ladtantius and Eufebius, 
Dr. Lardner deduces the following conclufions : that Hie- 
rocles had read the feriptures of the New Teflament, -if not 
ef the Old likewiie ; that he bears teftimony to the exiftence 
of the feveral parts of the New Teltament, the Gofpels, 
and the Epiltles; that he did not difpute the genuinenefs 
or antiquity of the writings of our apoftles and evangeiilts, 
but merely endeavoured to difparage them; that he did 
not deny the truth of our Saviour’s miracles, but endea- 
voured to depreciate them by afcribing them to magical 
arts; that the refpeét fhewn to Jefus by vait uumbers of 
men, though he was defamed by many, and though he was 
crucified, is a demonftration, that he was not a man of a 
bad chara&er, for robbers and other malefactors, who fuffer 
for their crimes, are never deified nor much r;{pected after 
their death; it appears alfo, that Hierocles was the firit 
who had formed a comparifon of our Saviour with Apol- 
lonius.- Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. 

Hirrocres, a Platonic philofopher of Alexandria, flou- 
rifhed about A. D. 450. He was cruelly feourged at Con- 
ftantinople for his adherence to the Pagan fuperititions ; and 
it is faid that, in the midit of his torture, when he received 
fome of the blood into his own hand, he threw it upon the 
face of his judge, repeating the following verfe from Ho- 
mer (Odyil. 1. ix. v. 347.) : 


Te et Pe OD 
Kuxroly, ony The Onvory Ewa Cayes Gydziuem Ketate 


Cyclops! fince human flefh has been thy featt, 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digeit.’’—Pope. 


It appears, however, that notwithftanding this unjuft 
treatment by the Chriftians at Conftantinople, he afterwards 
philofophized at Alexandria in his ufual manner; and hence 
we may infer, that the feverities with which the Gentile 
people, and particularly their learned men and philofophers, 
were treated, were not extremely rigorous. Hierocles 
wrote a treatife ** On Providence,’’ of which Photius has 
given large extraéts, and in which he appears to be an ad- 
vocate for the Ecle&tic philofophy, labouring to reconcile 
the doétrines of Plato and Ariitotle con¢erning providence, 
the origin of the world, the immortality of the foul, and 
other fubjects. He purfues the fame method of philofo- 
phizing in his book “ On Fate,” and in his “ Commentary 
on the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras,”? which is {till extant. 
Befides thefe, there are large fragments of other works pre- 
ferved in Stobeus, and generally publifhed together with 
the works above-mentioned. All thefe are valuable, tend- 
ing to recommend and promote virtue ; but not with that 
force which flows from revelation, enjoining every part of 
moral righteoufnefs by divine authority, and with tlie af- 
furance of recompences ina future ftate. Lardner’s Works, 
vol. ix. Brucker’s Hift. Phil. by Enfield, vol. 11. 


HIEROCORACES, g. d@. facred crows, in Mythology, 
were minilters of Mithras, or of the Sun, which the Per- 
fians worfhipped under this title. . j 


HIEROGLYPHIC, ‘tegeyavgae, a fymbol or myftic 
.. 
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figure, ufed among the ancient Egyptians to cover or cote 
ceal the fecrets of their theology: 

The word is compofed of the Greek ispo:, facer, holy, and 
yaucur, feulpere, to engrave 3 it being the cuitom to have the 
walls, doors, &c. of their temples, obelifks, &c. engravers 
with fuch figures. 

Hierociyenics are properly emblems or figns of divine, 
facred, or fupernatural things; by which they are difline 
guifhed from common fymbols, which are figns of fenfible 
and natural things. ; 

Hermes Trifmegiftus is commonly efteemed the inventor 
of hierog!yphics ; he firfl introduced them into the Heather 
theology; from whence they have been tranfplanted into the 
Jewifh and Chriftian. See Hermes. 

’ Sacred things, fays Hippocrates, fhould only be commu- 
nicated to facred perfons. Hence it was, that the ancient 
Egyptians communicated to none but their kings and priefts, 
and thofe who were to fuceeed to the priefthood and the 
crown, the fecrets of nature, and the fecrets of their mora» 
lity and hiftory ; and this they did by a kind of cabbala, 
which, at the fame time that it inftructed them, only amufed 
the reft of the people. Hence the ufe of hieroglyphics, or 
myltic figures, to veil their morality, politics, &c. from 
profane eyes. (Spon.) This author, it may be obferved, 
and many cthers, do not keep to the precife character of a 
hieroglyphic, but apply it to profane as well as divine 
things. : 

Hicroglyphics are a kind of real chara€ters, which do not 
‘only denote, but in fome meafure exprefs the things. . Thus, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. y. a lion 1s 
the hieroglyphic of ftrength and fortitude; a bullock, of 
agriculture ; a horfe, of liberty ; a {phinx, of fubtility, &c. 

Such is the opinion that has generally been embraced 
both by ancient and modern writers, of the origin and nfe 
of hieroglyphics; it has been almoft uniformly maintained 
that they were invented by the Egyptian priefls, in order 
to conceal their wifdom from the knowledge ef the vulgar. 
But the late bifhop Warburton hath, with much ingenuity 
and learning, endeavoured to fhew, that this account is erro- 
neous. 


According to this writer, the firft kind of hieroglyphics 


" were mere pictures ; becaufe the moit natural way of com- 


municating our conceptions by marks or figures was by 
tracing out the images of things ; and this is a€tually veri- 
fied in the cafe of the Mexicans, whofe only method of 
writing their laws and hiftory was by this picture-writing. 
But the hieroglyphics invented by the Egyptians, were an 
improvement on this rude and inconvenient eflay towards 
writing ; for they contrived to make them both pictures and 
characters ; in order to effe&t this improvement, they were 
obliged to proceed gradually, by firit making the prineipal 
circumftance of the fubje& fland for the whole, as in the 
hieroglyphics of Horapollo, which reprefent a battle of two 
armies in array by two hands, one holding a fhield, and the 
other a bow; then putting the inftrument of the thing, 
whether real, or metaphorical, for the thing itfelf, as an eye 
and {ceptre to reprefent a monarch, a fhip and pilot the 


governor of the univerfe, &c. and finally, by making one 


thing ftand for or reprefent another, where their obferva- 
tions of nature or traditional fuperftitions led them to dif- 
cover or imagine any reiemblance ;, thus, the univerfe was 
defigned by a ferpent in a circie, whofe variegated: {pots 
denoted the ftars ; anda man who had nobly iurmounted 
his misfortune was reprefented by the fkin of the hyzna, 
becanfe this was fuppofed to furnifh.an invulnerable defence 

in battle. 
The Chinefe writing, he ebferves, was the next kind of 
improvement, 
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Improvement in the ufe of hieroglyphics; the Egyptians 
joined characteriltic marks to images, the Chinefe threw out 
the images, and retained only the contracted marks, and 
from thefe marks proceeded letters. The general con- 
currence of different people in this method of recording 
their thoughts, can never be fuppofed to be the effect of 
imitation, finifter views, or chance ; but muft be confidered 
as the uniform voice of nature, fpeakiag to the rude con- 
ceptions of mankind ; for not only the Chinefe of the Eatt, 
the Mexicans of the Welt, and the Egyptians of the South, 
but the Scythians, likewife, of the North, and the interme- 
diate inhabitants of the earth, viz. the Indians, Pheenicians, 
Ethiopians, &c. ufed the fame way of writing by picture 
and hieroglyphic. 

The bifhop farther fhews, that the feveral {pecies of hie- 
roglyphic writing took their rife from nature and neceflity, 
and not from choice and artifice, by tracing at large the 
origin and progrefs of the art of fpeech. He proceeds to 
fhevr how, in procefs of time, the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
came to be employed for the vehicle of myitery. They ufed 
their hieroglyphics two ways; the one more iimple, by put- 
ting the part for the whole, which was the curiologic hiero- 
glyphic ; and the other more artificial, by putting one thing, 
of refembling qualities, for another, called the ¢ropical hiero- 
glyphic ; thus the moon was fometimes reprefented by a half 
circle, and fometimes by a cynocephalus. They employed 
their proper hieroglyphics to record openly and plainly, 
their laws, policies, public morais, and hiitory, and all kinds 
of civil matters; this is evident from thefr obelifks, which 
were full of hieroglyphic characters defigned to record fin- 
gular events, memorable actions, and new inventions; and 
alfo from the celebrated infcription of the temple of Minerva 
at Sais, where an infant, an old man, a hawk, a fifth, anda 
river-horfe, exprefled this moral fentence; All you who 
come iato the world and go out of it know this, that the 
gods hateimpudence. However, the tropical hieroglyphics, 
which were employed to divulge, gradually produced fym- 
bols which were defigned to fecrete or conceal; thus Egypt 
was fometimes exprefled by the crocodile, femetimes by a 
burning cenfer with a heart upon it; where the fimplicity 
of the firft reprefentation and the abftrufenefs of the latter 
fhew, that the one was a tropical hieroglyphic for commu- 


nication, and the other a tropical fymbol invented for 


fecrecy. 

Enigmatic fymbols were afterwards formed by the af- 
femblage of different things, or of their properties that were 
lefs known; and though they might have been intelligible 
at firit, yet, when the art of writing was invented, hero- 

lyphics were more generally difufed, the people forgot the 
fignification of them, and the priefts, retaining and culti- 
vating the knowledge of them, becaufe they were the repofs 
tories of their learning and hiltory, at length applied them 
to the purpofe of preferving the fecrets of their religion. 

_Symbols were the true original of animal worfhip in 
Egypt,, as fir John Marfham conje€tured, Can. Cron.. p. 58. 
becaule in thefe hieroglyphics was recorded the hiftory of 
their greater deities, their kings, and lawgivers;, reprefented 
by animals and other creatures; the fymbol of each god 


.was well known and familiar to his worfhippers, by means 


of the popular paintings and engravings on their temples, and 
other facred monuments ; fo that the fymbo! prefenting the 


~ idea of the god, and that idea exciting fentiments of reli- 


om, Ht was natural for them in their addreffes to. any par- 
ticular god, to turn to his reprefentative mark or fymbol; 
effecially when we coniider farther, that the Egyptian 
prielts feigned a divine original for hieroglyphic chara¢ters, 
an order to increafe the veneration of the people for them. 
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Thefe would of courfe bring on a relative devotion to thefe 
fymbolic figures, which, when it came to be paid to the 
living animal, would foon terminate in an ultimate worhip. 

Another confequence of the facrednefs of the hierogly- 
phic characters was, that it difpofed the more fuperftitious 
to engrave them on gems, and wear them as amalets or 
charms. This magical abufe feems not to have been muclr 
earlier than the eftablifhed worfhip of the god Serapis, whicks 
happened under the Ptolemys, and was firft brought to the 
general knowledge of the world by certain Chriftian heretics 
and natives of Egypt, who had mixed a number of Pagan 
fuperttitions with their Chriftianity. hefe gems, called 
abraxas, are frequently to be met with in the cabinets of 
the curious, and are engraven with all kinds of hieroglyphic 
charaéters. To thefe abraxas fucceed the talifmans. War- 
burton’s Divine Legation of Mofes demonitrated, vol. ii. 

afim. 

HIEROGRAMMATEL, ‘tepsyrxuuete:, among the 
Ancient Egyptians, were the priefts appointed to explain my{- 
teries of religion, and to direét the performance of the cere- 
monies thereof ; and for this purpofe they had a kind of 
facred alphabetical chara&ter, different from the political 


one, and which the writer, cited in the laft articte, confiders. 


as one of the four kinds of Egyptian writing. ‘Fhis, as 
well as the epiftolic, ufed in civil matters, was formed by 
the letters of an alphabet ; and, from its being ufed only ir 
religious matters, was called hierogrammatic. The other 
two f{pecies of writing were the hieroglyphic and fymbolic: 

The hierogrammatei invented and wrote hieroglyphics and 
hieroglyphical books, and.occafionally explained them, to» 
gether with other matters relating to the doétrines of reli- 
gion. If we may believe Suidas, they were all prophets ;. 
at leaft, he relates, that a hierogrammateus foretold to an 
ancient king of Egypt, that there would be an Ifraelite of 
great wildom, virtue, and renown, who fhould humble 
a eo 

The hierogrammatei were always near the king, to affift 
him with their informations and councils: the better to fi€ 
them for this, they made ufe of the ‘kill and knowledge they 
had acquired in the {tars and. the motions. of the heavenly 
lights, and even of the writings of their predeceflors, wherein 
their functions and duties were delivered. They were 
exempted from all civil employments, were reputed the firft 
perfons in dignity next the king, and bore a kind of fceptre 
in form of a plough-fhare.. 

After Egypt became a province of the Romar empire; 
the hierogrammatei funk into neglect. 

HIEROLOGY, denotes a difcourfe on facred things.. 
Among the Jews and Greeks, this term was ufed for the 
nuptial benediction. 

HIEROMANTIA, epoporjuc, im Antiquity, a general 
name for all kinds of divination, made from the various things 
offered in facrifice to the gods. They firft made conjeétures- 
from the external parts and motions of the viétim ; then from 
its entrails, from the fame in which it was confumed,. from 
the cakes and: flour, from the wine and water, &c. Vide 
Pott. Archzol. Gree. lib. il. cap. 14. tom. i. p..314. 

HIEROMENIA, ‘Teeopeviay. in Ancient Chronology, a 
name given to the month in which the Nemean games were 
celebrated. It was: the fame with the Athenian month 
Beedromion, and anfwered to the latter end of. our. Auguit 
and beginning of September. 

HIEROMNEMON, ‘Icpozsen0, among the Ancient Grecks3, 
fiznified a delegate chofen by lot, andfent tothe great coun- 
cil of the Amphityons, where he was to take care of what 
concerned religion. The hieromnemones were reckoned 
more honourable than the other members of that.aflembly, 

the 
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,the general meetings of which were always fummoned by 
them, and their names were prefixed to the decrees made 
by that council. ; 

HiizRoMNEMON, compofed of izco:, facred, and prepxr, one 
zvho advertifes or puts in mind of, an officer in the ancient 
Greek church, whofe principal funGtion was to ftand behind 
the patriarch at the facraments, ceremonies, &c. and fhew 
him the prayers, pfalms, Sc. which he was to rehearfe. 

He alfo clothed the patriarch in his pontifical robes, and 
affigned the places of all thofe who had a right to be around 
him when ieated on his throne, as the matter of the cere- 
monies now does to the pope. 

The hieromnemon was commonly a deacon: when he 
was in prieit’s orders, as it fometimes happened, he was ex- 
cufed from dreffing the patriarch in his pontifical habits. 
Whether he were deacon or prieft, he had always under. him 
an officer named ca/fricius. He had alfo the keeping of the 
book entitled ‘*.Contacion,’’ or book of ordination ; and 
that called the Enthronianifmus, which was a fort of ritual. 

HizroMNemon, in the Writings of the Ancients, was alfo 
the name of a fone faid to have been ufed in divination, 
-and called by others crotylos and amphicome. - There is no 
defcription left us of it by the ancients, from which we may 

uefs what itone it was, or from whence it was brought. 

HIERONESOS, in Ancient Geograpiy, an ifland of the 
Mediterranean, between Sicily and Africa. Pliny. 

HIERONYMITES, compounded of i:ja-, Aaly, and cropezy 
name, or Hermits of Si. Jerom. See JERONYMITES. 

HIEROPHANTES, or Hieropuanra, from izzoz, holy, 
and $2572, I appear, in Antiquity, a prieft among the Athe- 
nians. ~ 

The hierophantes was properly the chief perfon that offi- 
ciated in the Eleufinia, that great folemnity facred to 
Ceres. 

This office was firft executed by Eumolpus, and continued 
in his family for twelve hundred years, though, when any 
perfon was appointed to this dignity, he was required always 

-to live in celibacy. 

St. Jerom fays, that the hierophantes extinguifhed the fire 
of luft, by drinking cicuta, or the juice of hemlock, or even 
by making themielves eunuchs. Apollodorus obferves, 
that the hierophantes initru@ted perfons initiated into their 
religion in the myiteries and duties thereof, and that -it 
avas hence he derived his name: for the fame reafon he was 
called prophetes, the prophet. He had officers under him 
to dothe iame thing, or to affift him therein, who were alfo 
called prophetes and exegete, i.e. explainers of divine things. 

To the hierophantes it belonged to drefs and adorn the 
ftatues of the gods, and to bear them in preceffions and fo- 
lemn ceremonies. 

There were alfo women employed in the ceremonies of the 
Eleufinia, and named Hierophantida. 

HIEROPHYLAX, of itgo:, facred, and ¢urak, keeper, of 
Qvrxriw, J keep, an officer in the Greek church. His: func- 

~ tion is that of guardian or keeper of the holy things, uten- 
fils, veltments, &c. anfwering to our facrifla or fexton. 

HIEROSCOPY, Hieroscorra, formed of izgosy facred, 
and cxom:x, J view or confider, a kind of divination performed 
by confidering the victim, and obferving every thing that 
occurs during the courfe of the facrifice. 

HIERSAC, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Charente, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftucét of Angouléme. The place contains 593, and the can- 
ton 11,113 inhabitants, on a territory of 205 kiliometres, in 
14 communes. 

HIERTING, or Ierrine, a fea-port of Denmark, 
fituated at. the mouth of the Warde, with one of the beit 
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harbours in N. Jutland ; 22 miles N.W. of Ripen. “N-lat. 
55. 29'._ E. long. 8° 22'. 

HIERTLANDA, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Smaland ; 30 miles N. of Wexio. 

HIETANIEMI, a townof Sweden, in Weft Bothnia ; 
24 miles N. of Tornea. 

HIGANOQUET, a town on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Mindanao. _N. lat. 9° 26’. E. long. 125° 51’. 

HIGDEN, Ratpu, in Biography, one of the Englifh 
chroniclers, was a monk of St, Werburg’s, in Cheiter, 
where he died in the year 1377. His hiftorical work was 
entitled * Polychronicon,”’ orginally written in Latin, but 
tranflated into Englith by John de Trevifa, and printed by 
Caxton. It isin feven books, and extends from the creation 
to: the year 1357. This author is valuable as having pre- 


ferved feveral documents relative to the times of the ancient 


Britons and Saxons, from chronicles now loft. The beit 
edition is that of 1642, fol. 

HIGH, Atrus, a term of relation applied toa body, con- 
fidered, according to its third dimention, or its elevation 
above the horizon, or even above the ground. 

Hiew is alfo ufed to denote a perfon in power, dignity, 
&ce. 

Hieu Chancellor, Lord. See CHANCELLOR. - 

Hic Church. See Cnuurcn. 

Hicu-Bearing Cock. See Cock. 

Hicu Commijfion Court. See Commission. 

Hicu Conjflable of England. See Constante. 

Hicu Court of Parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 

Hicu and Dry isa phrafe, among Seamen, dencting the 
fituation of a fhip when fhe has run a-ground, fo as to be 
feen dry upon the ftrand. ; 

Hicu Dutch is the German tongue in its greateft purity, 
as fpoken in Mifnia, &c. See Teutonic, &c. 

Hieu, in Mufic, is fometimes ufed in the fame fenfe with 
Jocal, in oppolition to aw ; and fometimes in the fame fenfe 
with acute, in oppofition to grave. 

Hicu Operation, in Surgery, is a method of extracting the 
ftone ; thus called, becaule the ftone is taken out at the upper 
part of the bladder. 

For the method of performing the high operation, fee 
Litnotomy. 

The high operation is faid to have been firit praétifed by 
Rofletus: others fay by Franco, a furgeon of Laufanne. 
It was retrieved by Mr. Douglas, and praétifed with good 
fuccefs by Mr. Chefelden and others. . 

Hicu-Peaé of Derbyhhice, in Geography, has too often 
been mentioned as denoting fome particular precipice, or 
frightfully rugged diftri@, inftead of being only one of the 
hundreds of the county, and including a great portion of 
well cultivated and populous tras. What further fhews 
this miftake, as Mr. Farey obferves in his « Report on 
Derby hhire,”’ is, that the Low Peak hundred, or wapentake 
of Wirkfworth, includes all the high and rugged lands on 
the weft border of Derbyfhire, from Afhbourn, almoft to 
Whaley bridge, including Axe-edge, and others of ‘its 
higheit hilis. ; 


Hicu Places. See Grove. : 


Hieu Point, in Geography, a cape on the N. coaft of the - 


Hicu Pric?. See Pontirex. 

Hieu Relievo. See RELIEvVo. 

Hicx Sea, or ocean, is that far from land. See Sea. 

Hieu Steward, Lord. See Strewarp. ; 

Hex Taper, in Botany. See Murer. 5 

Hien Town, in Geography, a town of ‘America, in the 
ftate of Georgia; 112 miles W. of Tugeloo. 


ifland of Barbadoes. N. lat. 13°22". W. long. 58° 30°. 
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- Hugu Tor, at Matlock, is the name of a very high and 
perpendicular rock of lime-ftone alternating with toad-{tone, 
amygdaloid, or bafalt, clofe on the i. fide of the Derwent 
river, about 3d of a mile S.W. of Matlock church: a fec- 
tion of the ftrata in this remarkable cliff may be found in 
the Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxxi, plate 2. ; 

Hieu Treafon. See-TREASON. 

Hieu Treafurer, Lord. See Treasurer. 

Hicu Waier, is that fate of the tides when they ceafe to 
flow up, or the greatelt height of the flood-tide. See 
TrIve. ‘ 

Hicu-waved Cockle, in Natural Hiflory, is the name of a 
{pecies of foffil-fhells, found in great numbers in the Bath 
free-ftone, on King’s Down, near Bath, along with other 
fhells, called pundibs, and two other kinds. Mr. Walcott, 
in his petrifa¢tions found near Bath, figure 30, reprefents 
this fhell, and defcribes it as having many ribs from the 
hinge to the hedges ; beak-pointed ; margin with a high 
wave : and fays that it is common on the ploughed fields of 
fome ftone-brack foils. ; 

Hicu-Way, Via Regia, a free paflage for the king’s fab- 
jects; on which account it is called the king’s high-way 
though the freehold of the foil belongs to the lord of the 
manor, or the owner of theland. (2 Init. 705.) Thofe ways 
that lead from one town to another, and fuch as are drift or 
cart-ways, and are for all travellers in great roads, or that com- 
municate with them, are high-ways only; and their reparation 
is under the care of furveyors. A nuifance in a high-way is 
acommon nuifance, and punifhable by indiétment ; but a 
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way toa parifh-church, or to the common fields of a town,. 


or toa private-houfe, or, perhaps, toa village which termi- 
nates there, and is for the benefit of the particular inhabit- 
ants of fuch parifh, houfe, or village only, may be called a 
private-way, but not ahigh-way, becaufe it belongeth not to 
all the king's fubjects, but only to fome particular perfons, 
each of whom, as it feems, may have an action on the cafe 
for a nuifance therein. (1 Hawk, 201.) So if I have a 
private way without a gate, and a gate is hung up, an 
ation lies upon the cafe, for I have not my way as I had 
before. (Litt. R. 267.) So if one grants me a way, and 
afterwards digs trenches in it to my hindrance, I may fill 
them up again. (Godb. 53.) All private ways are to be 
repaired by thofe who ufe them. f 

‘A river that is common to all men, is alfo called a high- 
way. 1 Hawk. 201. ty) 3.02 
Where a high-way lies within a parifh, the parifh is bound 
to repair it, uniefs it appears that the fame ought to be re- 
paired by fome particular perfon, either by reaion of tenure 
or prefeription. Atcommon law it is faid that all the coun- 
try ought to make good the reparations of a high-way, 
where no particular perfons are bound to do it, becaufe the 
whole country have their eafe and paffage by that way. _ 

If ahigh-way leading through a field is out of repair, 
travellers may jultify going out of the track, though there 
be corn fowed; andin cafe a high-way is not fufficient, any 
paflenger may break down ‘the inclofure, and go over the 
land adjoining, until a fufficient way be made. All 
kinds of injuries to high-ways, that render them lefs 
commodious to travellers, are deemed nuifances ; fuch as 
laying logs of timber in them, ereting gates, or making 
hedges acrofs them, permitting boughs of trees to hang 
ever them, &c. By flat. 13 Geo ILI. cap. 78. no tree or 
buth is to be allowed to grow or ftand within fifteen feet of 
the centre of the high-way, on forfeiture of 10s. by the 
owner. The poffeffors of land next adjoining fhall cut, 
prune, or-plafh their hedges, and lop trees growing in or 
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near fuch hedges, or be liable to a complaint of the-fur-- 
veyor, after ten days notice; and the juilices at a fpecial 
feflions fhall order fuch hedges to be cut or plafhed, and fuch 
trees tobe lopped; and the pofleffor, who refutes to com- 
ply within ten days after notice of fuch order, fhall forfeit 2s. 
for every twenty-four feet in length of fuch hedge, and 2s. 
for every tree ; the furveyor fhall order the fame to be done, . 
and the poffeffor, belide the penalties, fhall pay the charges 
of doing the fame, to be levied by diftrefs, by warrant of 
one juftice. The occupiers of fuch lands fhall keep their - 
ditches, drains, and watec-courfes, in proper order, on for- 
feiture of ros. after ten days notice given by the furveyor. 
No ftone, timber, foil, or other matter, fhall be laid in the 
high-way, foas to obitruét or prejudice it, and remain there : 
five days after notice by the furveyor, on forfeiture of tos. . 
and if fuch ftone, &c. fhall be laid within fifteen feet of the 
centre of the high-way, the owner of the adjacent lands, . 
after five days notice, may remove and difpofe of the fame 
to his own ufe. Perfons making incroachments on the high- 
way by any fence, or breaking up the foil, within fifteen fect 
from its centre, fhall forfeit 40s. to the informer, and the 
furveyor fhall caufe the damage to be repaired by the 
offender ; and one juftice may levy the penalty and expence 
by diltrefs. The {urveyor is required to give written notice 
to thofe who offend in thefe refpeéts; and if they do not 
comply within twenty days after fuch notice, he fhall pro- 
ceed to remove nuifances, &c. to cleanfe ditches, &c. and 
to cut hedges, &c. at the expence of the offender, who 
fhall befides forfeit for his neglect one penny for every fot 
in length. If the high-way is wilfully obitru€ted by car- 
riages or implements of hufbeudry, the perfon offending 
fhall forfeit tos. 

It is farther enacted by the fame ftatute, 13 Geo. III-. 
cap. 78. that no driver of any cart, dray, or waygon, fhall 
ride upon fuch carriages, without having fome perion on foot 
to guide the fame, excepting fuch carriages as are conducted 
by perfons holding the reins of the horte or horfes drawing 
them ; or damage or ob{trué the paflage of any perfon or 
carriage in the jireet er high-way, or quit the high-way, or 
wilfully be at fuch a diftance from his’ carriage, fo that he 
cannot have the government of the horfes, &c. drawing the 
fame; or refufe or neglect to make way for leaded car-- 
riages ; or drive a carriage not having the owner’s name, . 
and refufe to difcover it, under the penalty of forfeiting any 
fum not exceeding tos. if the driver be not the owner of the 
carriage ; and if he be the owner, any fum not exceeding 
20s. on conviction by confeffion, view of thejuitice, or oath 
of one witnefs, before one juftice. Owners of carriages are - 
alfo required to have their names and places of abode painted 
in large legible letters on fome confpicuous part; and the 
owner of every ftage waggon, or cart, fhall, moreover, . 
have the following words, cemmon-/lage waggon, or cart, as 
the cafe may be, under the penalty of a forteiture not ex- 
ceeding 5/. nor lefs than 20s. And no ale-houfes fhall be 
kept by toll-colleGiors at any public bridge, under a penalty 
of 5/, 5 us : 

i is alfo enacted by the fame flatute, that the juftices 
fhall iffue their precept to the furveyor, requiring him to 
eret poits or {tones in places where feveral high-ways meet, . 
with inferiptions on them in large legible letters, containing 
the names of the towns or chief villages to which the feveral . 
ways lead; and alfo in places fubjeét to floods, infcribed . 
with marks denoting the greateft depth of the water: and - 
if he fhall neglect or refule for three months, he fhall for- 
feit 20s. And if any perfons remove or deltroy polts, . 


blocks, banks, &c.. fet up for the fecurity of horfe and foot : 
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exufeways, or the battlements of bridges, or deftroy or even 
deface any mile-ftone or direétion poit, they fhall forfeit, on 
conviGtion on the oath of one witnefs, before one jultice, or 
upon view of the juftice, a fum not exceeding 5/. nor lefs 
than ros. and on default of payment be committed to the 
houfe of correction for any term not exceeding one month, 
nor lefs than feven days. ’ 

The fame ftatute farther enjoins, that no waggon, the 
fellics of whofe wheels are nine inches broad, fhall be drawn 
with more than eight horfes, nor carts of the fame dimenfions 
with more than five horfes; and no waggon, the fellies of whofe 
wheels are fix inches broad, and rolling on each fide a furface 
of nine inches, fhall be drawn with more than feven horfes ; and 
no wageon rolling a furface of fix inches only, with more 
than tix horfes: nor cart, the breadth of whofe wheels is fix 
inches, with more than four horfes; and no waggon, the 
fellies of whofe wheels are of lefs breadth than fix inches, 
dhall be drawn with more than five horfes, nor cart of the 
dame breadth with more than three horfes: the owner that 
offends againft thefe regulations fhall forfeit '5/. and the 
driver, not being the owrer, tos. for every horie above the 
proper number, to the fole ufe of the informer. But car- 
riages moving upon wheels or rollers, of the breadth of fix- 
feen inches on each fide with flat furfaces, fhall be allowed to 
be’ drawn with any number of hories. No regulations 
affeGting the number of horfes, and wheels of carriages, 
fhall extend to carriages ufed in carrying one ftone’ or block 
of marble, cable rope, piece of metal, or piece of timber, 
orto fuch ammunition and artillery as may be required for 
his majetty’s fervice. For all the purpofes of this a&t two 
oxen, or horned cattle, half be confidered as one horfe. 

By the common law, no high-way can be changed without 
the king’s licence firft obtained, upona writ of ad quod dam- 
num. Inaid of the common law, and to render the changing 
of high-ways lefs troublefome and expenfive, power is given 
by 13 Geo. III. cap. 78. to the juttices of the peace to 
widen, divert, and change high-ways, as they fhall judge 
molt convenient. And it is enaéted that the furveyor fhall 
make every public cart-way leading to any market town, 
twenty feet wide at the leaft, and every public horfe-way or 
drift-way eight feet wide at the leafi, wherever the ground 
between the fences fhall admit of it; or on the view of two 
juttices, it fhall be widened or diverted at tl ir pleafure, pro- 
vided that its breadth exceeds not thirty feet, and that no 
houfss or buildings are pulled down, or any garden, park, 
court, or yard, taken away ; and the owners of the ground, 
which fhall be laid into the high-way, or through which it 
fhall, pafs, fhall be recompenfed for it, and every injury 
redieffed. The- expences of making, repairing, &c. high- 
ways, are defrayed by equal afleffments, made by the war- 
rant of a juitice, ata fpecial fefficns, on all occupiers of 
lands, tenements, woods, tithes, and hereditaments; pro- 
xided that no fuch affeffment in one year fhall exceed fix- 
pence in the pound. In extraordinary cafes another afleff- 
ment may be made, provided this and the preceding fhall 
not in any one year exceed the rate of nine-pence in the 
pound. 

By the fame ftatute the juftices are enjoined to hold a f{pe- 
cial feflions for the high-ways, in the week next after the 
Michaelmas general quarter-ieffions yearly ; and notice fhall 
be given to the conftables of the refpective parifhes at leaft 
ten days before it fhall be held. Surveyors of the high 
ways are to be chofen yearly out of a lilt of proper perfons, 
nominated by the houfholders, affeffed to any parochial or 
public rate, by the juttices at their feffions ; and their num- 
ber fhall depend on the extent of the parifh,&c, But no 


perfon is liable to be appointed to ferve this office within 
three years from the time of his having ferved it, without 
his own confent. Thofe who refufe to ferve, after having 
been nominated by the parifh and jutftices, fhall forfeit 5/. 
and if they were only nominated by the juftices, they fhall 
forfeit sos. In this cafe, the jultices may appoint a proper 
perfon to this office, witha fulary not exceeding one eighth 
part of what hall have been raifed by affeffment of fix-pence 
in the pound for the ufe of the high-ways in the diftriét 
where the affeflment hath been railed; and they fhall alfo 
appoint one fubftantial inhabitant of {uch parifh, &c. for 
affiftant to fuch furveyor, till the next annual appointment, 
whofe refefal incurs a forfeiture of sos. And if a fecond 
perfon refufe, he hall alfo forfeit 50s. and a third ¢hall be 
appointed, with a falary. Special jurveyors returned to the 
jultices by two parts out of three ef thofe who have the 
choice, with a fettled falary, may be appointed by 
them with the faid falary. In cafe of the death of a 
furveyor, two juices ata fpecial feflions may appoint an- 
other in his room. 

It is the bulinefs of the furveyor to pxeferve high- 
ways in proper repair, &c. For this purpole it is enacted 
by the itatute (34 Geo. II]. c. 74.), that every per- 
fon keeping a team, draught, or plough, 7, e. who keeps a 
waggon, cart, wain, plough, or tumbrel, and three or more 
horfes or beafts of draught, fhall fix days in the year furnifh 
one wain, cart, or carriage, and other neceflaries, and two 
able men, on the day and place appointed by the furveyer. 
Thofe who occupy lands of 50/. a year fhall do the fame ; 
and in like manner for every 5o/. a year refpeGtively. Thofe 
who occupy lands under so/. fhall pay to the furveyer, in 
lieu of the duty, fer every 20s. annual value of their land, 
&c. one penny for every day’s ftatute duty, &c. and the 
fame for every 20s. above the annual value of 5o/., and lefs 
than 1co/. Perfons keeping a team, but occupying land of 
the yearly value of 30/. fhall be cbliged to fend only one 
labourer with fuch team. Perfons not keeping a team, but 
keeping one or more cart or carts, and one or more horfes, 
fhall fend one labourer with each cart; and perfons keeping 
a wheel-carriage, but no team, nor occupying 5o/. a year, 
in the parifh, townfhip, or place where he refides, fall pay 
to the furveyor Is. in refpect of every day’s ftatute duty, 
for every horfe which he fhall ufe in fuch carviage. Every 
inhabitant eighteen years of age, and upwards, but under 
fixty, nor chargeable in any other way for 4/. a year, ger 
upwards, and not being an apprentice or menial fervant, or 
not having ferved or compounded in any other place for that 
year, fhall go in perfon, or find a labourer, on each of the 
aforefaid days. Carriages fhall be changed, at the diferetion 
of the furveyor, for men, three being allowed for each tear, 
or 4s. Gd. fhall be paid in lieu of them. Perfons liable to 
perform ftatute duty may compound at fuch rates as the juf- 
tices fhall think fit, not exceeding 6s. nor lefs than 3s. for 
each team, for each day, or, in default of their adjudgin 
the fame, the fum of 4s. 6d.; for every cart and one ae 
25.5 for every cart with two horfes 3s. in lieu of cach day’s 
duty. And every inhabitant liable to perform fuch duty, 
and not chargeable in any other ref{pect, may compound for 
4d. each day. The furveyor thall give four days notice to 
thofe whofe attendance is required, and they “fhall bring 
with them their own tools, continue at work for eight hours 
in each of the appointed days; and defa:iters in finding a team, 
&c. hall forfeit ros. thofe in fending a cart with one horfe and 


man, 3s. for not fending a cart with two horfes and one man, — 


gs. and for each labourer 1s. 6¢. Surveyors for negleé&t of 
duty, where no particular penalty is impofed, fhall forfeit a 
fum 
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fam not exceeding 5/. nor lefs than ros. at the difcretion 
of the juftices: All defects of repairs of high-ways fhall be 
prefented in the county where they lie: and the indiétment 
mutt fhew, that they are high-ways; alfo the places from 
and to which they lead: where the nuifance was done, and 
how far it extends; it mutt likewife ftate the fact clearly. 
Juftices may prefent on their own view. For the farther re- 
gulations relating to high-ways, the principal of which have 
been already recounted, the reader is referred to 13 Geo. IIE. 
cap. 78. * 

Hicu-ways, turnpike. See TURNPIKE. 

HiGu-way men, are robbers on the high-way ; for the 
apprehending and taking of whom, a reward of 4o/. is given 
by the itatute of 4 W. c. 8. to be paid within a month after 
conviction by the fheriff of the county ; to which the ftatute 
$ Geo. IL. cap. 16. fuperadds 1o/. to be paid by the hun- 
dred indemnified by {uch taking. 

HIGHAM FERRERS, in Geography, a borough, 
matket-town, and parifh in the hundred of the fame name, in 
the county of Northampton, England, is a place of confider- 
able note, and is fituated ona rocky elevation, abounding with 
{prings, about half a mile from the northern banks of the 
Nen. Northward of the church, is a fpace called the Caftle- 
yard, the fcite of a caftle, which is fuppofed to have been 


ereGted by one of the Ferrer’s family. But it more probably g' 


owes its origin to Thomas, earl of Lancafter, fon of Ed- 
mund, the younger fon of Henry III.; who obtained this 
lordthip in the fiftieth year of that monarch’s reign. This 
nobleman, in the fifth of Edward II., was at the head of 
the affociation, which, under the pretext of fupporting 
public liberty, demanded and obtained the difmiffal of Piers 
de Gavefton, the royal favourite. The Caftle-yard is divid- 
ed into two parts, by a deep fofs, running from eait to weft. 
That on the fouth fide contains about two acres: the only 
remains are hollows, heaps of ruins, and foundations of 
‘walls. The northern divifion, both in extent and ftrength, 
appears to have been the moft confiderable work. It com- 
prizes nearly four acres, having on the eaft fide a very large 
moat, about fifty feet wide, and five hundred long; and 
another on the fouth fide of fimilar dimenfions. This, it is 
conjectured, was the fcite of the caftle ; and the {pace to the 
fouth, the fituation of the advanced and covering works. 
‘The church is a handfome ftru€ture: at the weft end of the 
nave, on a handfome embattled tower, is raifed a finely pro- 
portioned hexagonal fpire; the weftern front of the tower 
difplays fome curious architeCtural features ; at the bafe is a 
pointed arched door-way, with two openings for doors be- 
neath flattened arches: the furrounding jambs, pediment, 
&e. are charged with fculpture of figures, foliage, &c. 
On each fide of the chancel are ten ftalls; one ornamented 
with a carved head of archbifhop Chichele; another with 
his arms; the reft with various enigmatical devices. In the 
<hancel is an infcription to the memory of the archbifhop’s 
parents. This prelate founded a college here in the year 
1422, for eight fecular canons. The building, now in a 
ruinous ftate, was fome years fince converted into an inn: 
a portion of the revenues forms the endowment of the pre- 
fent free-fchool. He alfo founded and endowed the Alms, 


_er Bead-houfe, for twelve poor men and one woman, 


Higham is a borough by prefcriptive right, and was in- 
corporated in the reign of Philip and Mary. The cor- 
poration comprifes a mayor, feven aldermen, thirteen capi- 
tal burgeffes, and other inferior officers. The aldermen are 
chofen out of the burgeffes; ard the mayor annually elected 
from the body of aldermen. The mayor has a right of 


holding a court every three weeks, for determining aétions 


for debt, in any fum under forty pounds. The borough, 
. Vou. XVIIL- s , 
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by virtue of the fame charter, returns one member to parlia- 
ment ; the elective franchife being vefted in all the inhabit- 
ants not receiving alms. The town is {mall, confifting of 
two {treets, a lane, and what is here called the market-itead, 
in which ftands a crofs, bearing a cube at the top, and on 
the four fides are carved in ftone different figures, emble- 
matic of the crucifixion, By the returns under the popula. 
tion aét, the number of houfes is 125; of inhabitants, 726. 
From its formerly having had three weekly markets, it.was 
probably then much more populous. —Thofe kept on Mon- 
days and Thurfdays have long been difufed, and the one held 
on Saturday is much decayed ; though here are ftill feven well 
accuftomed fairs. The diftance from London is 64 miles. 
Higham is particularly noted as the birth place of Henry 
Chichele, who was archbifhop of Canterbury in the reigns 
of Henry V. and VI.; of whofe love of learning and liberal 
encouragement for its diffufion, the noble inititutions he 
founded and endowed are ftrong and lafting monumentsy 
Bridges’s Hiftory of Northamptonfhire, 2 vols. fol. 
HIGHGATE, a populous hamlet, principally in the 
parifh of Hornfey, and hundred of Offulfton, Middlefex, 
England, occupies, as its name “partly implies, a high 
fituation. It is about four miles north -of London, and its 
buildings are irregularly difperfed over a large extent of 
round, along the ridge, and down the floping declivities of 
a hill. This place is faid to derive its name from a gate- 
houfe, or gate, that was formerly ftanding at the top of the 
hill, and belonged to the bifhops of London, who exaéed 
toll from all perfons with carriages, horfes, cattle, &c. 
that paffed through it. Before this toll-bar was raifed and 
road formed, the road from London to Barnett and north- 
wards, was through Hornfey-park to Colney-Hatch, &c., 
but this being very “ miry and deep in winter,” as Norden 
ftates, it was agreed between the bifhop of London and 
the landholders in this part of the country, that a new road 
fhould be formed « through the park, at Highgate Hill,” 
by the former, and that he and his fucceffors fhould be au- 
thorifed to colle& toll from all paffengers. At the time 
Norden wrote, this toll was farmed for 40/. annually ; 
and in 1794 it was rented at 150/. a year. The gate- 
houfe was taken down in 1769, when the road «“ was 
opened at the joint expence of the Iflington and Whet- 
ftone truft,” as exprefled on a board attached to a tavern 
built on the fcite of the old toll-houfe. Tolls are ftill de- 
manded for cattle, loaded carriages, and horfes for fale. 
Near the gate-houfe is the parochial chapel, one aifle of 
which was ere€ted in 1565, and the other at a later period. 
It contains two or three monuments with butts, &c., and in 
it fome perfons of eminence have been interred. Among 
whom the following names occur: William Platt, efq., who 
died in 1637; Lewis Atterbury, LL. D. obiit 1730; fir 
Francis Pemberton, died 1697. Conne&ed with the chapel is 
a free-fchool houfe, which owes its ereétion to fir Roger 
Cholmeley, knight, chief juftice of the Qucen's Bench in 
1562, who alfo bequeathed a legacy to defray the education 
of poor boys of Highgate, and to fupport a mafter, &c. 
The {chool-houfe occupies the {cite of an apeient hermitage. 
Highgate is noted, among the lower claffes of the community, 
for a filly, burlefque, nugatory oath, which the inhabitants 
of fome of the public-houfes occafionally adminifter to their 
vifitors. A pair of large horns is placed on the head of the 
perfon, and he is required to fwear *€ that he will not eat 
brown bread when h2 can get white; will not drink {mall 
beer when he can get ftrong; will not kifs the maid when 
he can kifs the miftrefs,”’? &c. This abfurdity was pro- 
bably invented by a cunning publican, to attra@ cuflomers 
and his {cheme at iirit gave confidereble publicity to the 
sll ia : D - eae howe 
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houfe and village, but is now feldom employed. Highgate 
is a great thoroughfare to the northern parts of England 
and Scotland. Hence a vaft number of coaches, waggons, 
&c. pafs through it daily. The hill, from Holloway to the 
chapel, is long and fteep. To avoid this fteep afcent dif- 
ferent fchemes have been propofed at different periods, but 
hitherto all that has been effeGed to obviate the evil, or 
lefien its force, is aremoval of fome feet of earth from the 
fummit of the hill, and placing it at the bottom. In the year 
1808 anew and novel fcheme was propofed by Mr. Robert 
Varie, an engineer, to form an arched fubterraneous tunnel, 
for a public road, through Highgate-hill, and this plan is 
now profecuting with avidity. 

Higuearer, a townfhip of America, being the north- 
weiternmoit except Alburgh, in Vermont, Franklin county, 
containing 324 inhabitants. 

HIGHLAND Creek, a river of America, in Ken- 
tucky, which runsinto the Ohio, N. lat. 37° 32’. W. long. 
88° 22’. 

HicHianp Point, a cape on the N.E. coaft of New 
Zealand, at the entrance of Lowland bay. S. lat. 37° 48’. 
W. long. 182° 16’. 

HIGHLANDs, 2 mountainous tract of country in America, 
on the banks of Hudfon's river, in the ftate of New York, 
between 40 and 60 miles N. of New York city. The paf- 
fage on the river, through thefe highlands, for the. diftance 
of about 18 miles, is yery grand and romantic. In thefe 
highlands are fituated the important fortreffes of Weft Point, 
Fort Montgomery, and Stony Point. Thefe mountains 
abound with iron ore. 

HicuLanps, a natural divifion of Scotland, formed by 
the Grampian mountains, and including the northern and 
mountainous provinces, and applied tothis part of the coun- 
try in contra-diftinGiion to the ** Lowlands,’ which com- 
prehend the fouthern diftrifts. The appellation of Highlands 

As more ftriéily confined to Argylefhire, the coaft of Perth- 
- fhire, and of Invernefs, and the entire counties of Rofs, 
Sutherland, and Caithnefs, extending alfo to the Hebrides 
or Weitern ifles. The whole of this diftri@ is wild, rugged, 
and mountainous, feparated by vales, from which the direét 
.rays of the fun are for fome months intercepted by the ele- 


vated mountain, and into which the rivers flowing from them ° 


are precipitated. The three principal rivers, formed by 
numerous {treams and torrents ifluing from the hills, are the 
‘Tay, the Spey, and the Forth. Before the commencement 
.of the lait century, little or no communication fubfilted be- 
tween the Highlands and Lowlands, as they were unconneét- 
ed by regular roads and bridges, and the entries from the one 
to the other, were, for the greater part of the year, impaff- 
able. In order to facilitate an intercourfe between thefe 
different parts of the country, general Wade, ander acom- 
miffion from George I., travelled, in 1724, to the moit diff- 
cult and dangerous paffes of the'mountains, and projected 
the bold undertaking of forming fpacious roads in _thefe 
rugged diftri&s. In 1726 he began the work, and by means 
of five hundred foldiers, employed under proper officers, in 


_ the fummer feafon, he completed it in.1737. Thefe roads” 


were two hundred and fifty miles in length, and from twenty 
to twenty-five yards broad, guarded from the injuries of the 


rains and torrents, to which they were fubje&, by aqueducis 


and fide-drains. The hoge itones raifed out of the ground 
by means of engines, are fet up by the road fide, to ferve as 
guides in deep fnows; and at each interval of five meafured 
miles, pillars are ereGted, on which the number of miles is 
inferibed. The roads enter the mountains at three different 
parts of the lowcountry; one at Crieff, 24. miles N. of 
Stirling ; another at Dunkeld, r2 miles N. of Perth; and 
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the laft goes along the fide of Loch-Lomond, in Dunbarton- 
fhire, by Lufs. Since the period in which Gen. Wade finifhed 
his operations, the military roads have been farther extended, 
and a ready communication has been opened withevery part 
of the country. Before the period to which we have now 
referred, the Highlands of Scotland .were in a ftate fome- 
what fimilar to that of England before the Norman conqueit. 
The inhabitants, who were a branch of the ancient Celte, 
probably the firft inhabitants of Britain, and who have fince 
been called Caledonians, were divided into tribes, called clans. 
Thofe of the inferior order-were vaflals of particular chiefs, 
to whom they were attached, and on whom they relied for 
that fafety which the laws could not afford them. On the 
other hand, the fecurity and-confequence of a chieftain 
depended on the number and fidelity of his fervants and re- 
tainers ; who, on account of their relation to him, aflumed 
adignity, and acquired in their manners a degree of polite- 
nefs, to which other uncivilized nations are ftrangers. The 
rents of farms which thefe vaffals occupied were inconfider- 
able, and were chiefly paid by military fervice : fo that the 
value of a proprietor’s land was eftimated, not by the money 
it produced, but’ by the men whom it could fend into the 
field ; and that the number of dependants might be increafed, 


‘the farms or allotments of and were {miall, and barely fufii- 
_cient fora fcanty fubfiftence to the tenants. 


Ass an inconii- 
derable proportion ef thé country was cultivated, and as no 
intercourfe fubfitted between the inhabitants and any other 
nation, little time was employed in agriculture and com- 
merce. The greateft part of it was confumed in indolence 
or amufement, unlefs when their fuperior fummoned them - 
to avenge on fome neighbouring tribe an infult or injury. 
No more grain was raifed, nor was any more raiment manu- 
fa&tured by any family than that which barely fufficed itfelf. 
Villages and hamlets, fituated im vallies’ for fhelter, were 
rudely conltructed of turf and ftone. In fpring the natives 
ploughed or dug fome adjacent patches of foil, in which 
barley or oats were fown ; ‘in fummer they prepared and col- 
leG&ted turf and peat for fuel; in autumn they gathered in © 
their feanty crops of grain and hay; and the retidue of the 
year was devoted to paftime or predatory excurfions. In 
winter evenings, around a common fire, the youth of both 
fexes generally affembled for the fong, the tale, and the 
dance. A tafte for mufic was prevalent among them. Their 
vocal {trains were plaintive and melancholy; their inftrumen- 
tal airs were either lively for the dance, or martial’ for the 
battle. Inthe time of Offian, of ancient celebrity, the harp 
was the chief inftrument of mufic ; its fimplicity fuited the 
mildnefs of their manners, and its wild notes were well 
adapted to the poetical effufions of the bards. In a later pe- 
riod, when the quarrels of their chiéftains embroiled them ina 
itate of almoft continual warfare, the harp yielded to the bag- 
pipe, an inftrument of the moft warlike kind, which fill con- 
tinues to fupply the moft favourite mufic. ‘The greater part 
of the Highland mutic, efpecially the moft ancient, as fuited 
to the harp, is of the foft, tender, and elégiac caft; chiefly ex- 
preffive of the paffions of love or frief ; many of the latter 
pieces are {prightly and cheerful, adapted to the regions cf 
fancy and of feitivity. Other pieces areof a martial na- 
ture, every note of which is expreffive of rage or fury. 
They have alfo a mixed fpecies of mufic, intendedto com- 
memorate fome ‘great battle or conteft, when the elegiac, 
the martial, the mournful, and the joyful are united; but of 
allthefe the favourite of the Highlanders is that fpecies 
called “Strathfpey ‘reels,”? ufed in their dances. Every 
family of note retained an “hiltorian to narrate its heroic 
deeds and feats of valour, or a bard, who fung the praif es 
of the chieftain‘and his clan. Some_fragments ¢f their poe- 
try 
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try have been handed down from remote ages, and recently 
moulded into heroic poems, of which we havea fpecimen in 
the poems of Offian. Since the extinétion of the order and 
office of bards, the Gallic poems and tales are in a great 
meafure loft or adulterated. The language of the High- 
landers is ftill the Gaelic (fee Garic) ; and the genius and 
character of its poetry are well known ; being tender, fimple, 
beautiful, and fublime. Strangers, who have yentured to 
penetrate into the faltneffes of the Highlanders, have been 
received and treated in the moft hofpitable manner ; but, as 
for themfelves, they feldom wandered, except for the pur- 
pofes of devaltation or plunder. The drefs of the country 
was the laft. remains of the Roman habit in Europe, well 
fuited to the nature of the country and the neceffities of 
‘war. It confifted of a light woollen jacket, or tartan, wove 
in fquares of various colours, in which red, green, blue and 
black are moft prevalent. The feil-bag, or kilt, is a fhort 
petticoat ot the fame {ftuff, reaching to the knees ; and the 
hofe, or fhort ftockings, are woven in diamonds of red and 
white, tied under the knee with garters, often beautifully or- 
namented: the highlanders have generally a pouch made of 
the fkin of a badger, fox, or other animal, hanging be- 
fore, in which they keep their tobacco and money, and this 
art of their drefs is generally adorned with filver buttons 
and taffels ; their plaid is alfo of tartan, confifting of twelve 
or thirteen yards of cloth, wrapped round them in a grace- 
ful manner, faftened round the middle by a belt, faliing to 
the knees behind, and confined by a broach or filver pin to 
the top of the left fhoulder: this is often their only cover, 
both within doors, and when obliged to repofe in the fields. 
The truis or trews, which are a fort of tartan pantaloons, are 
only worn by the gentry, initead of the kilt. Indeed, fir 
John Sinclair contends, that the trews were the moft ancient 
drefs of the Highlanders, and that the kilt is of comparative- 
ly modern introduction. The Highlanders generally afie¢t- 
ed to have their drefs of the colour of the heath on which 
they repofed, probably froma principle of fecurity in time 
of war, or that they might not be difcovered while they lay 
in the heaths, waiting for their game. Their ancient arms 
were the broad{word and target, Lochaber axes, (now onl 
ufed by the town-guard of Edinburgh,) and a dirk (fhort 


dagger), to which, before the act for difarming the High- 


landers, in 1748, the “piftol ftuck into the girdle had been 
added. Always armed with adirk and piltol, they were 


ready to refift an affault, or revenge a provocation, as foon. 


‘as it was given, This circumftance contributed to render 
them polite and guarded in their behaviour to one another. 
Whenembodied by their chieftain, they were armed. with a 
broadiword, a dagger, a target, a mu{ket, and two piftols, 
In clofe engagement, and in broken ranks, they were irre- 
filtible. The only foe they dreaded was cavalry. As foon 
as the battle was over, moit. of the troops difper'ed, and 
returned home to difpofe of their plunder, and to provide 
for their families. ‘Their religion was deeply tin@tured with 
fuperflition. ‘They believed in ghofts and apparitions ;. by, 
appearances in the heavens they predicted future events ;. they 
practifed charms and incantations for the cure of various dil- 
eales ; and to fome individuals they thought the divi- 
nity had communicated a portion of his’prefcience. 

The ttate of Society in the Highlands has been greatly. 
changed and ameliorated fince the rebellions in 1715-and 
1745. The Roman drefs and the ufe of arms were prohibited 
by government ; roads, as we have already obferved, con- 
flructed at a valt expence, opened an eafy communication 
with the low country ; and the courts of barons were fup- 
prefled by the jurifdiction aé&t. The heads of clans have now 
ceafed to be petty monarchs ; and the fervices of their vaf- 
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fals are no longer requifite for their defence or aggrandife-. 
ment. Divefted of their legal authority, they now endeavour 

to preferve their influence by wealth. With this view their’ 
attention is dire@ted to the improvement of their eftates. Their 

ancient mode of living is alfo entirely altered; and the 

Highland gentleman, in every refpeét, differs little from a 

proprietor of the like fortune in the foutherncountry. A 

fpirit of induftry has been excited among the tenants, while, 

in many places, arts and manufaétures are encouraged ;) and 

the lower claffes. are, in confequence of the eftablifhment of 
{chools, provided with the means of education. 

“ The Highlanders (fee Encycl. Brit. art. Highlanders ), 
are of a quick and penetrating genius, ftrongly tinétured 
with a curiofity or thirlt of knowledge, which difpofes them 
to learn any thing very readily. ‘hey ave aétive and in- 
duftrious, where oppreffion does not difcourage them by 
fecluding even the hope of thriving. "They are remarkably 
bold and adventurous, which qualifies them. for ‘being ‘ex~ 
cellent feamen and foldiers. They are generally of a middle 
fize, rather above it than otherwile: their eyes are brifk and 
lively, their features diflin@tly marked, and their perfons 
tight and well made. Their countenance is open and in- 

enuous, and their temper frank and communicative.”’ 

HIGHLANDERS, in Rural Economy, a term irequentl y 
applied to the highland, and fome other forts of Scotch 
cattle. 

HIGHMORE, Josrru, in Biography, one among the 
moft fuccefsful portrait-painters in England from the time 
of fir Godfrey Kneller (under whom he is faid to have 
itudied, and who particularly noticed him, by diftinguifhing 
him as.the « Young Lawyer’’), till the days of Hudfon, 
and his incomparable pupil Reynolds. He was the third foa 
of Mr. Edward Highmere, a coal-merchant in Thames- 
ftreet, and nephew of Mr. Highmore, ferjeant-painter toe 
king William, with whom Mr.. (afterwards fir John) 
Thornhill ferved his apprenticefhip. He was born in the 
parifh of St. James, Garlickhithe, June 13th 1692, and was 
firit intended for the law, and atticled as clerk to an attorney 
in 1707; but he left it for painting, to which his inclination 
had always attached him, and was much employed. His 
leifure hours had been uniformly devoted to the art of de- . 
figning, and to the ftudy of geometry, per{pettive, archi- 
tecture, and anatomy ; and he made great proficiency in thefe 
feveral departments of fcience, though he had no other in- 
ftruGtors than books. Afterwards, indeed, he had an op- 
portunity of attending the anatomical leGiures of Mr. Che- 
felden, and he entered himfelf at the Painter’s Academy, in 
Great Queen-ftreet, where he drew for 10 years. It was iw 
the year 1715, on the expiration of his clerkfhip, that he 
commenced the practice of ‘painting as a profeflion, and 
fettled in the city. In this year Dr. Brook Taylor pub- 
lithed his «* Linear Perfpeétive,’? whofe theory our author 
adopted, and upon which he grounded. his fubfequent prac- 
tice ; and it has been allowed that few, if any, of the pro- 
feffion were fo well acquainted with that excellent, though 
in fome refpeéts intricate, fyflem. As his reputation and 
bufinefs increafed, he removed from the city ta Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, in March 1723-4, where he had an opportunity 
of introducing himielf to the nobility, by engaging with 
Mr. -Pine, the engraver, to:make drawings for his prints of 
the knights of the Bath. In the fummer of 1732 he vifited 
the continent ; end at Antwerp he had peculiar pleafure in 
contemplating the works of Rubens, his favourite matter, 
In 1734 he made a fimilar excurfion to Paris, where he had - 
the fatisfation of being fhewn, by cardinal de Polignac, his 
famous group of antique ftatues, the court of ycomedes, 
then jult brought from Ban In 1750 he had the misfor- 
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tune to lofe his excellent wife, daughter and heirefs of Mr. 
Anthony Hiller, of Effingham, in Surrey, whom he had 
married in 1716. On the firft inititution of the Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, &c. in 1753, he was elected one of 
the profeffors, an honour which, on account of his numerous 
avocations, he was under a neceffity of declining. His prin- 
cipal works were the portraits of the knights of the 
Bath, on the revival of that order in 1725. In 1754 he 
publifhed « A critical Examination of thofe two Paintings 
(by Rubens) on the ceiling of the banqueting-houfe at 
Whitehall, in which architeéture is introduced fo far as 
relates to perfpettive; together with the difcuffion of a 
queition which has been the fubje& of debate among painters, 
viz. ‘ Whether parallel perfpe€tive be at all times juit ?’ 
Another literary work gained him more applaufe, viz. 
s« The Pradtice of Perfpe€tive, on the Principles of Dr. Brook 
Taylor,” &c. written many years before, but not publifhed 
till 1763. In 1765 he publifhed, without his name, “ Ob- 
fervations on a*Pamphlet, entitled Chriftianity not founded 
on Argument.’’ He alfo publifhed, with his initials, J. H. 
two {mall volumes of «¢ Effays, Moral, Religious, and Mif- 
cellaneous, with a Tranflation, in Profe, of Mr. Brown’s 
Latin Poem on the Immortality of the Soul.’? He alfo 
communicated to the public, through the medium of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1769, « A natural and obyious 
Manner of conftru€ting Sun-dials, deduced from the Situation 
and Motion of the Earth with refpe€&t to the Sun;"’ and 
in that for 1778, his remarks on colouring fuggefted, by 
way of a note on the “ Epiftle to an eminent Painter.” Of 
his numerous portraits, during an extenfive prattice of 46 
years, feveral of which have been engraved, our limits will 
not allow us to give a minute detail. Some of the moft ca- 
pital of his performances in the’ hiftorical branch were 
«¢ Hagar and I{hmael,”’ a prefent to the Foundling hofpital ; 
«The good Samaritan ;’’ ‘ The finding of Mofes ;” ** The 
Harlowe Family,” as defcribed in Clarifla; ‘ Clariffa ;”’ 
*© The Clementina’’ of Grandifon; and the “ Queen-mother 
of Edward IV. with her younger Son, &c. in Weftminfter 
Abbey.” In 1761 he retired from bufinefs, and in 1762 
removed to’ the houfe of the Rev. Mr. Duncombe, who had 
married his daughter, at Canterbury, where he paffed the 
remainder of his life, without ever revifiting the metropolis. 
His mind, however, retained its powers of a€tivity, and he 
was always ufefully as well as agreeably employed. A itrong 
éonftitution, habitual temperance, and conitant attention to 
his health in youth, as well as age, prolonged his life, and 
preferved his faculties to his 88th year ; and he may be faid 
to have fallen afleep on March 3, 1780. He was interred 
in the fouth ifle of Canterbury cathedral, leaving one fon, 
Anthony, educated in his own profeffion, and a daughter, 
married to Mr. Duncombe. His talents and character will 
be refpected by all who have a tafte for the arts and for 
principles of religious virtue, exemplified by a correfponding 
practice. One of his grandfons, Anthony Highmore, efq. 
ys now an eminent folicitor in London, and traces the foot- 
fteps of his anceftor by his general conduct. 

Hicumore, NATHANIEL, a phyfician and anatomift, was 
born at Fordingbridge, in Hampfhire, on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary 1613. He went to Oxford, where he was eleéted 
a fcholar of Trinity College in 1632, and took his de- 
gree of M.D- in 1642. He fettled at Sherborne, in Dor- 
ietfhire, where he obtained a confiderable fhare of reputation 
inthe practice of his profeffion. He died on the 2rft of 
March 1684, at the age of 71, and was buried at Candle- 
purfe in that county, of which place his father had been 
rector. Dr. Highmore, though with limited opportunities 
ef difetion, puriued the ftudy of anatomy with zeal, and 
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his name has remained attached to fome difcoveries not 
ftriGly his; as that of the antrum maxillare, of which he 
obtained a view from an extra¢led tooth, which fuggelted 
the operation of piercing into it from the jaw, practifed by 
Cowper. Cafferius had mentioned the cavity under the 
name of antrum gene. His principal work is, “ Corporis hu- 
mani Difquifitio Anatomica,”’ printed at the Hague in 1651, 
in folio. The defcriptions in this work are too brief, and 
the reafonings unneceffarily copious ; and the figures chiefly 
copied from Vefalius. His other writings are, ‘¢ Exercita- 
tiones duz, quarum prior de paffione hyfterica, altera de 
affetione hypochondriaca,”’ ‘Oxon. 1660. ‘Whefe differta- 
tions abound with phyfiological remarks and hypothefes, 
fome of which are ingenious, but were attacked by Dr. 
Willis. In confequence of this, Highmore printed, in 1670, 
« De hyfterica et hypcchondriaca paflione, Refponfio Epif- 
tolaris ad Willifium."’ He likewife publifhed ** A Hittory 
of Generation,”’ 8vo. 1651, which has fome good figures of 
the embryo in the ecg, during the ftate of incubation. Gen. 
Biog. Eloy. Di&. Hut. 

HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour, givea to 
princes. 

The kings of England and Spain had formerly no other- 
title but that of highnefs; the firft, till the time of Henry 
VIII. and the fecond, till that of Charles V. See Kixe. 

The petty princes of Italy began firft to be complimented 
with the title of highnefs in the year 1630. And the 
duke of Orleans affumed the title of royal highnefs, in the 
year 1631, to diftinguifh himfelf from the other princes of 
France. 

The duke of Savoy, afterward king of Sardinia, bore the 
title of royal highnefs, on account of his pretenfions to the 
kingdom of Cyprus. _ It is faid that the duke only took the 
title of royal highnefs, to put himfelf above the duke of 
Florence, who was called great duke ; but the great duke 
has fince aflumed the title of royal highnefs, to put himfelf 
on a level with the duke of Savoy. 

The prince of Condé firft took the title of moft ferene 
highnefs, leaving that of fimple highnefs to the natural 
princes. 

At prefent, all the fons of crowned heads are ftyled royal 
highnefs, as the electors of Germany are called eleCtoral 
highnefs. 

HIGHWORTH, in Geography, a market town and 
parifh in a hundred of the fame name, and county ef Wilts, 
England, is fituated on a hill, whence its name appears to 
have been derived. It was formerly called a borough, but 
at prefent has no other privileges than the right of eleGing a 
mayor and aldermen, who poffefs fome nominal powers. 
The parifh of Highworth confifts of about 2c0¢o acres of 
Jand, and comprifes feveral chapelries and hamlets. The 
princ*pal of thefe isSeven-hampton, a chapelry anrexed to this 
vicarage. In this the Warneford family long had a feat ; 
and built for themfelves a private oratory, or a monumental 
chapel, on the fouth fide of Highworth church, wherein 
there are fome pieces of ancient armour. In the fame 
church is a mural tablet to the memory of fir John Croft, 
bart. of Dunftan Park, Berkthire, who died in 1797. Againft 
one of the pillars is a table, containing a long hit of charit- 
able donations to the poor. The petty feffions, for the 
divifion of Highworth, are held at this town, and a fixed 
pillory is preferved in the market place. Here are a fmall. 
weekly market on Wednefdays, and three annual fairs. 
About three miles W. of the town, in the tything of Broad- 
Blunfden, is an ancient encampment, on an eminence called 
Caitie Hill, near which a Roman road from Spine to Cori- 
nium, pafled. ‘Two miles eaftward of Highworth is Colef- 

hill-houfe, 


ss 


ei i 
W-houfe, the feat of lord Folkftone. The houfe was built 


from the defigns of Inigo Jones. Highworth contained 
254 houfes inthe year 1801, and 1493 inhabitants. Britton’s 
Beauties of Wiltfhire. 

HIGLER is a name frequently mentioned in our ftatutes 
for a perfon who carries from door to door, and fells by 
retail {mall articles of provifions, &e. They are laid under 
various reftraints by the ftatute laws. See Hawkers. 

HIGUERA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Eftre- 
madura; 12 miles north of Xeres de los Caballeros—AlLfo, 
a town of Mexico, in the province of Cinaloa ; 28 miles E. 
ef Cinaloa. : 

Hicuera, Cafe, a cape of Spain, on the coaft of Bifcay. 
N. lat. 43°22". W.long. 1° 55". 

HIGUEY, or Youey, lta Grecia, a city in the S.E. part 
of the Spanifh divifion of St. Domingo, the moft eafterly of 

_all the fettlements in the ifland, celebrated formerly for its 
fertility, and for the quantity of fugar which it produced. 
It has now only about 500 inhabitants, and is diftant about 
40 leagues E. of St. Domingo. 

HIHA, a town of Abyffinia, 40 miles E. of Axum. 

HIJAR, or Ixan, a town of Spain, in Aragon ; 25 miles 
S.E. of Saragoffa. ; 

HIIS Tesrisus, g. d. theft witneffes, in Law, a phrafe an- 
ciently added in the end of a deed, written in the fame 
hand with the deed ; upon which the witneffes were called, 
the deed read, and then their names entered. See Witness. 

The claufe of Aiis tfibus, in fubjeéts deeds, continued ull, 
and in, the reign of Henry VIII. but it is now omitted. 
Coke on Littleton. ; 

HIKE, in Rural Economy, a term implying to ftrike with 
the horn, in the manner cattle often do. 

HILARITA, in dntiguity, fealis celebrated every year, by 
the Romans, on the eighth of the calends of Aprii, or the 
25th of March, in honour of Cybele, the mother of the 
gods: as is obferved by Macrobius, lib. i. cap. 10. and 
Lampridius, in his life of Alexander Severus. a; 

The hilaria were folemnized with great pomp and rejoicing. 
Every perfon dreffed himfelf as he pleafed, and took the 
marks or badges of whatever dignity or quality he hada 
fancy for. The flatue of the goddefs was carried in pro- 
ceffion through the ftreets of the city, accompanied by mul- 
titudes in the molt fplendid attire. The day before the 
feitival was {pent in tears and mourning. Cybele reprefented 
the earth, which, at this time of the year, begins to feel the 
Kindly warmth of the {pring ; fo that this fudden tranition 
from forrow to joy was an emblem of the viciffitude of the 
feafons, which fucceeded one another. 

The Komans took this feaft originally from the Greeks, 
who called it avzGac1-, g. d. afcenfus ; the eve of that day 
they {pent in tears and lamentations, and thence denominated 
it xxraSacic, defcenfus. 

Afterwards the Greeks took the name’ jazgiz, from the 
Romans ; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the 
life of the philofopher Lfidore. ; 

Cafaubon maintains, that befide this particular fignifica- 
tion, the word hilaria was alfo a general name for any joyful 
or feftival day, whether public, or private and domettic. 
But Salmafius does not allow of this. 

Triltan, tom. i. p. 482, diftinguifhes between hilaria and 
hilariz. The former, according to him, were public rejoicings ; 
and the latter, prayers made in confequence thereof ; or even 
of any private feait or rejoicing, as a marriage, &c. The 
public lafted feveral days, during which all mourning and 
funeral ceremonies were fufpended. : 

* HILARION, in Biography, the founder of the monattic 
life in Paleftine, was born at Gaza, in 291, of a Pagan fa- 
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mily, but quitted tlie errors of his fathers and embraced 
Chriftianity. He diftributed all his property among the 
poor, and withdrew into a defert, where he paffed his time 
in folitude and devotion, and acquired a high charaGter for 
piety and devotion. The number of his difciples foon be- 
came very numerous, whom he diftributed into — different 
eftablifhments throughout Paleftine and Syria, over whick 
he exercifed a moft vigilant fuperintendance. He died in 
the year 371, at the ifland of Cyprus. 

HILARIUSE, Josrpu, an eminent antiquary and me- 
dalliit, was born at Enzesfield, in Lower Auitria, in 1737- 
He was educated amoag the Jefuits, and afterwards be- 
came an eminent teacher of grammar and rhetoric at Vien- 
na, of which college he was appointed prefe@tus rei num- 
mari. In the year 1770 he renounced the vows of his 
order, and in a fhort time after was appointed profeffor 
and director of the Imperial cabinet of ancient coins. He 
was likewife dean of philofophy and the fine arts. “He died 
in 1798, leaving behind him a high charaGer for extenfive 
knowledge, irreproachable morals, and great wit. 

HILARODI, ‘Inzpndo, compounded of iAzeS, foyful,, 
and wx, /ang, in the Ancient Mufic and Poetry, a fort of poets- 
among the Greeks, who went about finging little merry 
diverting poems or fongs; though fomewhat graver’ than 
the Ionic pieces 

The-hilarodi appeared dreffed in white, and were crowned’ 
with gold. At firft they wore fhoes;. but afterwards. they 
affumed the crepida, which was only a foal, tied over the 
foot with itraps. 

They did not fing alone, but had zlways a little Boy or 
gil to attend them, playing on fome inftrument. 

From the itreets they were at length introduced into-the 
tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. 

The Ilarodi were afterwards called Simodi, from a poet 
named Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. 

HILARODIA, a poem, or compolition in verfe, made- 
or fung by a kind of rhapfodifts, called hilarodi. 

HILARO-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic performance, 
partly tragic or ferious, and partly comic or merry. 

Scaliger holds, the hilaro-tragcedia and hilarodia to he- 
one and the fame thing. Others rather take the hilaro— 


‘trageedia to have been pretty nearly what we call a tragi- 


comedy. Others, again, will have it to have been a pure 
tragedy, only terminating with a happy cataltrophe, which. 
brings the hero out of a wretched into a fortunate ftate. 
But the firft opinion feems the moft probable, and the beft. 
warranted. 

Suidas mentions one Rhinthon,.a comic ‘poet of T’arentum,.. 
as the inventor of this. kind of poem = whence it was alfo. 
called Rhinthonica fabula. 

HILARY, in Biography, was bifhop of Poitiers im Aqui-- 
tania, and flourifhed about the year 354. He is placed by- 
Jerom among his‘illuftrious men, from whom we learn that,. 
after his converfion to Chriitianity from the Pagan religion,. 
he became a zealous champion for what was then. deemed: 
the orthodox faith againit the Arians, labouring to confute- 
them by his writings, and condemning their opinions by the- 
councils which he caufed to be affembled at PoiGtiers. His 
twelve books on the Trinity, his treatife concerning fynods 
addreffed to the bifhop of the Gauls, and his Commentaries: 
upon the Pfalms, the Gofpel of St. Matthew, the Book of’ 
Job, and the Canticles, are mentioned by Jerom as his prin-- 
cipal works. OF thefe the laft and beit edition is that of‘ 
the Benedictines at Paris, in 1693. Hilary died at PoiGtiers, 
in the reign of Valentinian and Valens, about the year 266. 
In his Prologue to the Commentaries on the Pfalms, Hi-- 
lary gives a catalogue of the books of the Old wie 3 3 
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he appears to have received the Epiitle to the, Hebrews, 
though it was not univerfally received by the Latin Chrif- 
tians, and he often quotes the book of the Revelation, and 
aferibes it to John the apoftle. 

Hixary, deacon of Rome, was born in Sardinia, and 
appointed to his office about the year 354. He is men- 
tioned by Jerom in his account of ecclefialtical writers, who 


reprefents him as a zealous Homoiifian, and afterwards a‘ 


rigid Luciferian ; and he pleafantly calls him another Deu- 
calion, as if he would bring again an univerfal deluge on 
the world, becaufe he was for rebaptifing Arians, and other 
heretics, when they came over to the church. Differing 
from other Chriltians in this particular, he feparated from 
the church, and wrote treatifes in favour of his opinion. 
Cave afcribes to Hilary the «* Commentary upon Thirteen of 
St. Paul's Epittles,”? ufually joined with St. Ambrofe’s 
works, which he fuppofes to have been written before the 
year 384; and this learned writer confiders him alfo as the 
author of “ Queftiones in Vetus et Novum Teftamentum,”’ 


written about 370, and ufually joined with St. Auguitine’s* 


works. Several other writers concur with Cave in afcribing 
the firft werk to Hilary, but differ with regard to the lat- 
ter ; andindeed both works are much interpolated. Hilary, 
confidered as the author of the Commentaries, &c. quotes 
moft books of the Old and New Teftament. Lardner’s 
Works, vol. iv. 

Hixary, a faint in the Roman calendar, born at Arles 
in 401,%0f noble and very opulent parents, was diftinguifhed 
while very young by his proficiency in knowledge and the 
brilliancy of his talents. Having been perfuaded by his 
relation Honoratus, to devote himfelf to the religious life, 
he fold his patrimonial eftate, diitributed the money arifing 
therefrom among the poor, and entered into a monattery, 
where be fubjected himfelf to the aufterities of the cloifter, 
and applied with diligence to theological ftudies. He was 
promoted to the fee of Arles in the year 429, which forced 
him from his cloifter into the more active fcenes of life. 
Having entered upon the epifcopal duties of his fee, he 
difcharged them with uncommon zeal and affiduity, fetting 
before his flock an illuftrious example of the virtues which 
he recommended to their praétice. He was an eloquent and 
impreffive preacher, and freely reproved the vices of the 
great, without being moved by a dread of their difpleafure. 
He prefided in a council at Orleans in 441, and died in 
449, at the early age of 49. His works are (1) ‘¢ Ho- 
milies;”” (2) “¢ The Life of St. Honoratus ;” (3) ** An 
heroical Poem on the early part of the Book of Genefis ;”’ 
and ‘A fhort Letter ‘o Eucherius bifhop of Lyons,” which 
may be found in the feventh velime of the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum. Moreri. 

Hirary, or Hitarius, pope, was a native of Sardinia, 
and while he was only a deacon in the church, he was fent, 
with the character of pope Leo’s legate, a latere, to affift 
at the general council fummoned to meet at Ephefus, in the 
year 449, for the purpofe of deciding on the queftions at 
iffue between Eutyches and Flavianus, patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople. In that council he embraced the interefls of Fla- 
vianus, and proteited with great firmnefs and intrepidity 
againit the fentence of his depofition. His condu& on this 


occafion led him into difficulties, and withdrawing unex- 


pectedly from Ephefus he travelled by night, and in roads 


not ufually frequented, till he thought he had perfeétly ° 


efcaped the power of Dioicorus, who had prefided at the 
council. After this he was raifed to the archdeaconry of 
the Roman church, and from this flation he was elevated, 
in the year 461, to the papal dignity. No fooner was he 
ordained, than he cevoted his principal care to the exten- 
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fion of the power and authority of the Roman fee. In 
the year 462 he held a council at Rome, at which he enaéted 
fuch decreees as fuited his own views, having met with no 
oppofition from the bifhops who were affembled at this time. 
So fubmiffive were the prelates to the edicts of Hilarius, 
that he had an opportunity of extending his own authority ~ 
every day, and making them entirely dependent upon him, 
by favouring the pretenfions fometimes of one and fometimes 
of another. In the year 465, an opportunity offered, of 
attempting to extend the papal authority over the churches 
of Spain, and he fent a fub-deacon into that country to fee 
that his pleafure fhould be carried into effe&t. In their 
letters to the pope, the Spanifh prelates had been induced. 
to exprefs the greateft refpe&t for the apoftolic fee, and to 
acknowledge the bifhop of Rome for the fucceffor of St. 
Peter, “‘ whofe primacy ought to be loved and feared by 
all.2” Hilary, in the year 467, violently cppofed a defign 
of the new emperor Anthemius, to grant leave to the feveral 
fe&ts of Chriftians to affemble publicly by themfelves, to” 
own openly the doétrines which they held, and to ferve God 
in the manner which they believed moft agreeable to him. 
This noble defign was fuggefted to the emperor by one of. 
his fayourites, who was friendly to the rights of confcience ; 
but the pope, to whofe authority fuch a meafure muit ulti- 
mately prove fatal, obliged the emperor to relinquifh his de- 
fign, and to take an oath that he would fuffer no {chifmatical 
aflemblies to be held at Rome. Hilary died in the courfe 
of the fame year, having prefided at the head ef the church 
nearly fix years. Twelve of his letters may be found in 
the fourth volume of the § Colle&. Cencil.”? Moreri. 

Hirary, or Helier, St. in Geography, the principal town 
in the ifland of Jerfey, confifts of feveral ftreets. It is pro- 
tected from the north winds by high grounds, and is open 
to the fea on the fouth-weft. Between the town and the 
hills is a tract of fine meadows, watered by a rivulet which 
defcends from the hills, and paffing in different channels: 
through the town, isa pleafant and beneficial appendage to 
the place. Near the centre of the town is a large quadran- 
gular area, furrounded by refpeétable honfes, among which 
is the court-houfe, or feat of juftice, call:d La Cohue Royale. 
St. Hilary is moftly occupied by merehants, fhopkeepers, 
artificers, and dealers in liquor. For the accommedation 
of perfons attending the market, which is kept every Satur- 
day, here are different buildings and places adapted to their 
re{pective purfuits. For the dealers in corn there is a build- 
ing, fupported by pillars, and fhambies for the butchers. 
The parochial church is large and commodious, and the fer- 
vice is alternately performed in French and Englifh. . Among” 
the monuments it contains, is one to the memory of major. 
Pearfon, who was killed in defending the town in Jan. 6,, 
1781, when a party of French, under baron de Rullicourt, 
had invaded the ifland. The garrifon and the lieutenant-go- 
vernor had capitulated, but the major, with a few foldiers, 
rallied, and, though the former loft his life, he was the caufe of. 
faving the ifland ; for the French commander was killed and 
his foldiers taken prifoners. The harbour is proteéted by a. 
{trong caftle or fort, the refidence of the governor, or lieu- 
tenant-governor of the ifland. It occupies the whole of a 
fmallifland, at the diftance of about half a mile from the town, 
and is acceflible by a caufeway at low-water. On the top. 
of a high rocky hill, near tle town, was difcovered, in the 
year 1785, a mafs of ftones ranged ina circular form, fome 
perpendicular, and others lying horizontally on the former, 
Jt was called a Druidical temple, and was completely covered’ 
with earth at the time of difcovery. General Conway, then 
governor, had the ftones removed to Park Place, in Berk- 
fhire, where they were again ere€ted and difpofed in their 
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original form. The circle is 66 feet in circumference, and 
coniifts of forty-five ftones, fome of which are feven feet 
in height. (See Jersey.) Gough’s Camden, and Fall’s 
Account of Jerfey. 


Hivary Term, in Law. See Term. 


HILAUI, or Uaze, in Geography, a town of Peru, in. 


“the diocefe of La Paz; 25 S.W. of Chicuito. 
HILAY, a fmall ifland in the Pacific ocean, near the 
coaft of Peru; 'S. lst. 16° 50’. ' 
HILBERG, a town of Norway, inthe diocefe of Dron- 
theim; 44 miles W. of Romfdal. ; 
HILBURGHAUSEN, a town ef Germany, and ca- 
pital of a principality, belonging to a branch of the honfe 
‘or Saxony, called Saxe-Hilburghaufen, feparated from Co- 


* burg in the year 1672 ; the town is feated on the Werra, | 


“and is the ufual refidence of the duke; 32 miles E. of 
~ Erfurt. N. lat. 50° 19’. E. long. 10° 55". 
HILCONAUR, a town oF Hindooftan, in Bednore ; 
1o miles N.N.E. of Simogu. 
HILDANUS, in Biography. See WiLt1aM Fasricius. 
HILDEGARDE, a female faint in the Roman calen- 
dar, was born in the county of Spanheim, in the Pala- 
.tinate, in the year 1098. She was at an early period 
~ devoted to a religious life, and in procefs of time was 
chofen abbefs of St. Rupert’s Mount, near Bingen, on the 
Rhine. Here fhe acquired a charaGter for a high degree 
of fan&tity, and affumed the pretenfions and powers of a 
" propheteis, divinely inftruéted, in dreams and vifions, to 
announce to mankind the will of God. Her claims were 
“well adapted to the dark and fuperititious age in which fhe 
* lived, and occafioned an immenfe refort to her of .credulous 
perfons of all ranks, who confulted her as an oracle, and 
refpeGted her decifions as the commands of the moft high 
"God. Several of the popes, to further their own objects, 
pretended to-cred:t her miraculous powers, and were among 
~ the number of her correfpondents, as were the archbifhops 
“of Mentz, Cologne, Treves, and other prelates on the con- 
tinent. 
“tical and prophetical ityle. She died in the year 1180, 
leaving behind her many works which were at the time in 
“high eftimation ; of thefe a part of the following are now to 
be met with in the Biblioth. Patrum: “ Scivias, feu Vifi- 


~onum five. Revelationum, lib. ii. 1513, fol. 3” * Vita. 


S. Roberti Confefforis Bingiorum Ducis;’’ « Epiftole, 
‘xxxvili. 5” “* Queitiones Variz in Scrip. Sac. ;”? and “* Ex: 
pelitio Regule S. Benediti.”” . Moreri. 
* HILDESHEIM, in Geography, lately an ecclefiaftical 
ftate of Germany and a princely bifhopric, bounded on the N. 
_ by the duchy of Luneburg,on the E. by the duchy of Wolfen- 
~buttle, and the principality of Haitberftadt, on the S. by the 
‘principality of Calenberg, and en the W. by Calenberg, 
and extending from E.to W. about 40 miles, and 32 from 
"N.toS. The foil of the greateft part of this [tate is fit 
‘fer titlage, and produces corn, flax, hops, and legumes “in 
‘abundance; but its breed of cattle, horfes, fheep, and 
_ {wine is merely {ufiicient for the confumption of the inhabit- 
“ants. “Ihe fouth part is hilly, and is for the molt part co- 
. vered with oak, beech, afh, and birch, and where it is defti- 
“tute of wood, it has mines of iron. ‘This ftate contains 12 
. towns, the chief of which are Hildefheim and Paina, and 
“248 villages: its “principal rivers. are the Leine, Innerfee, 
-and Ocker. The bifhopric was founded by Charlemagne 
*in $22. The inhabitants are partly Lutherans-and parti 
Roman Catholics. In-1803 this bishopric was feculecifed, 
‘and given is the indemnities to the king of Pruffia, but 
“in 1507, after the peace of Tilfit, it was transferred to the 
“new kingdom of Weftphalia. 


To all their letters fhe returned anfwers in a myf-. 
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Hirpesneim, formerly one of the Hanfe-towns, a city of 
Weltphalia, to whole fovereign it was furrendered in 1807, 
fituated near the Innerfee, is an old-fafhioned, large, irregu- 
lar town, divided into the New and Old towns, which were 
united in 1583. The magiftrate, and moft of the inhabit- 
ants, are Lutherans ; the reft are Roman Catholics, who are 
in poffeffion of the cathedral ; but the Proteitants have eight 
churehes; 26 miles W.S.W. of Brunfwick. N. lat. 52°12’. 
E. long. 10°. 

HILDESLEY, Mark, in Biography, an Englith pre - 
late, was born at Markiton, in Kent, in 1698, and educated 
at the Charter Houfe, from whence he was fent te Cambridge, 
where he was chofen fellow, in the year 1723. 
mitted into holy orders, he was ‘appointed one of the 
preachers [at Whitehall, and was afterwards made chaplain 
to lords Bolingbroke and Cobham. In 1731 he ebtained 
the living of Hitchin in Herefordfhire, and fhortly after 
he was inducted to the living of Holwell in Bedford- 
fhire, where he diftinguifhed himfelf as.a diligent parifh 
prieft. On the death of Dr. Wilfon, bifhop of Sodor and 
Man, he was appointed his fucceffor, but before his confecra- 
tion he was created doctor of divinity by archbifhop Herring. 
During the period of feyenteen years, in which Dr. Hildefley 
prefided over the diocefe of Man, he took every method in 
his power to promote the interefls of thejpeople over whom 
he was placed. . He procured an ‘entire tranflation of 
the Old and New Teftament to be madé into’ the Manks 
language. This work had been begun. by’ his predeceffor 
bifhop Wilfon, who, at bis.own expence, had printed the 
gofpel of St. Matthew, and had prepazed for the prefs the 
other evangeliits, and the As of the Apoftles. Dr. Hildef- 
ley. was enabled to indulge his own liberal fpirit in this defign, 
as. well by the afiiitance which he received from many perfons 
of rank and eminence, as by an income which he derived 
from the matterfhip of Sherburn-hofpital, prefented to him 
by the bifhop of Durham, and which-he held vith the 
bifhopric till his death. The worthy prelate had this work 
fo much at heart, that he frequently faid, with the feelings 
of an humbie but anxious mind, “ he orily wifhed to fee it 
finifhed, and that then he fhould be happy, die when he 
would.’’ Qn the 28th of November 1772, he received the 
lait part of the tranflation, when in the prefence of an aifec- 
tionate.and congratulating family, he fung with pious em- 
phafis, “ Nunc Domine Dimittis!””? On the next day he 
officiated in his own chapel, and preached with unufual energy 


Bay 
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_on the-uncertainty of human lite, and on the following day 


he was attacked by a ftroke of apoplexy, which foon deprived 
him of his intellectual powers, aid proved fatal to him ina 
very few days, when he was in the -feventy-fourth year of bis 
age. Gen. Biog. 

HILELA, or Hater, in Geography, a town of <A frica, 


.in the couatry of Sugulmeffa. 


HILL, Joseru, in Diggraphy, was born at Bromley, in 
Yorkfhire, in 1625, aad received his college education at 
St. John’s, Cambridge, after which he became fellow of 
Magdalen college, from whenee, on account of -his noncon- 
formity, he was ejeGed in the year 1662. He died paitor 
of a congregation at Rotterdam.in 1707. He publithed an. 


.ealarged edition ef Schrevelius’s*\Greek Lexicon, and was 


author of ‘ Differtations on the Antiquity of Temples and 
Cimarches.’’ 

Hint, Aaron, an Englifh poet, was born in London in: 
1685, and was left almoit wholly unprovided before he had 
attained the age of fourteen, by the death of his father. He 


had naturally an adventurous {pirit, and at the age of fifteen 


took a voyage to, Confiantinople, where his relation, lord. 


Paget, was ambaflador from the Englifh nation. He was 


received, 


ee & 


yeceived with furprife, but treated with great kindnefs, and 
a tutor provided for him, under whofe care he travelled 
through Paleftine, Egypt, and various parts of the Latt. 
In 1703 he returned te his own country with lord Paget, 
who would have provided for him, but the death of his 
lordfhip deprived him of allhopes from that fource. Some 
time afterwards he travelled for three years with fir W. 
‘Wentworth on the tour of Europe. In 1709 he appeared 
before the public as an author, by “ A Hiltory of the Ot- 
toman Empire,” partly from materials which he colleéted 
in that country : in the fame year he publifhed a poem in fa- 
vour of the earl of Peterborough, which introduced him to 
the favour of that nobleman, and to the notice of the heads 
of the Tory party. He now became manager of the Drury 
Lane theatre, for which he wrote his Elfrid, or the Fair In- 
coni{tant. Upon fome difference with the duke of Kent, 
who was lord chamberlain, Hill threw up his theatrical ma- 
nagement, which he had conducted entirely to the fatisfaction 
ef the public. He was a man of warm feelings, and a 
good deal given to projects. He obtained a patent for ex- 
tracting oil out of beech maft, anda company of fub- 
{cribers was formed for the purpofe of carrying the under- 
taking into effect. The trial was fairly made, but expe- 
rience fhewed the folly of the fcheme, and after three years 
it was abandoned. He became matter of the Opera houfe, 
and wrote for it the opera of Rinaldo, the firft which Han- 
del compofed in England. About the year 1718, he publifhed 
a poem, entitled the Northern Star, or a panegyric on Peter 
the Great, for which the emprefs Catherine fent him a gold 
medal. He died in February 1750, in his fixty-eighth year, 
and was interred in the cloifters of Weftminfter Abbey. His 
chara&er has been given by one of his biographers in a few 
words ; ‘¢ he was a great {chemer as well as a poet ; but as 
in the former charaéter he never acquired riches, fo in the 
latter he never rofe above mediocrity.’’ His works were 
publithed in fourvolumes Svo. after his death. He was a 
man of aétive and extenfive benevolence : he was kind and 
affectionate in all the relations of fociety, and few men have 
been more beloved. Of his various plays, two of them, viz. 
Zara and Merope, are itill occafionally brought forward with 
applaufe ; but a dramatic writer and poet cannot claim a high 
rank, whofe bett pieces are tranflations. 

Hitt, in Geology, a lefs eminence or elevation on the 
furface of the earth, with refpe& to height and extent, than 
a mountain; which fee. 

To find the height of ahill, fee the latter part of the ar- 
ticle LEVELLING. 

On the frudure of hills it may be proper to obferve, that 
the far greater part of the hills on the furface of the earth 
are occafioned by the Excavation of an adjacent valley, (fee 
that article,) and fuch hills have the edges of the ftrata com- 
pofing them only vifible towards or in the flopes of fuch 
wallies ; another clafs of hills, and which frequently form 
ridges of confiderable length, is occafioned by the out-crop, 
baflet, or Exding of rocks and other thick and hard ftrata, 
{{ee that article), and fuch hills only exhibit the edges of 
their ftrata.oa one fide, which is more commonly their W. 
_ or N.W. fide than any other, and which Mr. A. Aikin 
calls their efcarpement, facing of which there ufually is a 
plane or comparatively flat country : to the hills of this clefs 
are to be referred the edges of denudated traéts, like thofe 
of chalk which furround the wealds of Suffex, Kent, and 
Surrey, the grit-ftone which furrounds the valley of A fhover, 
or the central lime-hill of brick in Debythire, the red marle 
which furrounds the Athby-de-la-Zouch coal-field in Derby- 
Shire and Leicefterfhire, the firft grit rock which, like a 
Zengthened horfe-fhoe, furrounds three fides of the great mi- 


6 has ie 
neral lime-ftone traét of Derbythire and Staffordfhire, “&c. 


it being extremely rare, that faults or vertical derangements, 
or what M. De Luc calls angular motions of the flrata, has 
occafioned hills or cliffs. A third clafs of hills has recently 
been denominated Hummocks by Dr. W. Richardfon, (fee 
that article,) and thefe are compofed of piles of ftrata 
left in the area of a furrounding denudation, or abruption, 
juit as labourers leave dead-men or buoys in removing tracts 
of ground, in order for their maflers to ee and thereby meafure 
the quantity of earth which has been removed ; thefe curious 
hills are not peculiar to the ifolated knowles of low tracts, 
but after the hummacks of ftrata which have been removed 
for miles all around, form the higheit points in the diftnd. 
In’the lift of hills with the tap itratum of each, which Mr. 
Farey has given in his Report on Derbythire, (fee alfo Phil. 
Mag. vol. xxxvii. p. 161.) a great number of hummocks are 
noticed: in this clafs of hills the top ftratum, at leaft, has its 
edges on all fides expofed, as otherwife it would belong to one 
of the former clafles, though frequently more edges of ftrata 
are to be feen on one fide than on the other, particularly if 
the ttrata in the hummock have a confiderable dip or in- 
clination, and fuch are called by Mr. Jamefon fhield-formed 
ftrata. (Geognofy, vol. iii. p. 64.) Gravel or other alluvial 
matters are often heaped upon hills, fo as to form caps or 
hummocks thereon ; and fometimes, though very rarely, 
hills may be fotind compofed wholly of heaps or hummocks 
of gravel or alluvia. It remains to mention only one other clafs 
of hills, which are compofed of unftratified maffes, like 
thofe of Charnwood foreft in Leicefterfhire, and numerous 
other anomalous maffes or nodules in the red-earth or marle of 
England, the limeftone-fhale and others of the Britifh feries 
of itrata, and of other parts of the world. On the height 
of Britifh hills, we muft refer to the ample liils given in 
Mr. Jamefon’s Geognofy, vol. iii. pages 313 to 320; and 
for the ftrata which are found on the top of each of about 
joo hills in Derbyfhire and the adjoining counties, te 
Farey’s Derbyfhire Report, vol. i. p. 16. 

Hitt, in Geography, a town of America, in Virginia, on 
the Rappahannock ; 17 miles N.N.W. of Urbanna. 

Hitv’s Bay, a bay in Chefapeak bay. N. lat. 37° 32’. 
W. long. 76° 20’. 

Hitt Creek, a river of America, which runs into the 
Ohio, N. lat. 38° 57’. W. long. 84° 45'\—Alfo, a river 
of Maryland, which runs into the Potowmack, N. lat. 39° 
40'. W. long. 78°? 23'. : 

Hitt and Trough, in Mining, are ufed to denote itrata 
which alternately rife and fall in parallel lines, fimilar to the 
furface of ridges and furrows in fome ploughed fields, hence 
called rigg and fur, or ridge and furrow, by the colliers, where 
the floor of their coals affume this fhape, which fometimes, 
though rarely, is the cafe. The floor of the fuller’s-earth 
mine, at Hogftyend, in Wavendon, Bucks, near Woburn, 
lies in ridge and furrow. The caufe of thefe and other 
deviations from planes in the ftrata, undifturbed by faults, 
is deferving of great attention frem geological obfervers. _ 

RILLARY, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Smaland; 42 miles S.W. of Wexio. 

HILLEBECK, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Aggerhuus; 13 miles 'S.W. of Chriftiania. 

HILLEBRUN, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Geftricia; eight miles N. of Geffle. 

HILLEGURRY, a town of Hindooftan, in Bednore ; 
40 miles S-E. of Simogu. 

HILLEL, called Pollio by Jofephus, in Biography, 
was one of the moft eminent men that ever exifted among the 
Jewifh doGors, for birth, learning, authority, and pofterity. 
As to his birth, he was by his mother of the feed of David ; 

with 


- 


knowledge of the law. 
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with regard to. his learning in the Jewifa law and traditions, 
the Jewith writers, by an unanimous fuffrage, aflign him the 
firft rank among all the ancient doétors of their nation: as 
to authority, he occupied the higheit ftation of honour 
among his people during a fucceffion of 40 years: for fo 
long he filled the chair of prefident of the Sanhedrim at Je- 


rufalem, with fingular reputation and honour, rivalling in, 


wifdom and juftice his remote predeceflor Simon the Jufl ; 
and with refpeé to his pofterity, he was fucceeded in his high 
office, as well as in his learning and general celebrity, by his 
lineal defcendants to the tenth generation. His immediate 
fucceffor was his fon Simeon, who is fuppofed to have been 
the fame who took Chirift in his arms, on his being firft pre- 
fented in the temple, and fung over him < Nunc dimittis,”’ 
(Luke, ii.) After Simeon fucceeded Gamaliel his fon, who 

refided in the Sanhedrim, when Peter and the apoftles were 
called hefore that council (Ads, v. 34.), and was the fame at 
whofe feet Paul was bred up in the fe and learning of the 
Pharifees (A&ts, xxii. 3.) He was fucceeded by his fon 
Simeon, who perifhed in the deftruétion of Jerufalem. At 
a further diftance in this line of defcent was R. Judah Hak- 
kadofh, who is faid to have compofed the Mifhna, and whofe 
name on that account has been held in high veneration among 
the Jewith people. In the progreffion of this defcent was 
Hillel the fecond, who was the compiler of the prefent ca- 
lendar of the Jews. Hillel, as we have faid, was defcended on 
the fide of his mother from the family of David, but by his 
father he was of the tribe of Benjamin. He was born in Ba- 
bylon, and at the age of 40 years he came to Jerufalem, where 
he devoted himfelf to the itudy of the law, and attained to 
fuch eminence, that after 40 years he became prefident of the 
Sanhedrim, being then 80 years old, and continued in that 
office for 40 years, fo that according to this account he lived 

zo years. He was the founder of a famous fchool at Jeru- 

lem, in which he educated above a thoufand fcholars in the 
Among his difciples, Shammai was 
the moft'celebrated, and came neareft to his matter in learning 
of all the Mifhnical do¢tors: and accordingly he was ap- 
pointed vice-prefident of the Sanhedrim. When. Herod took 
pofleffion of Jerufalem, in the firlt year of his reign, (A.D. 
27.) he put to death all the counfellors of the great Sanhe- 
drim, except Pollio and Sameas, 7. e. Hillel and Shammai. 
When the latter became vice-prefident of the former, he did 
not always concur in opinion with his mafter. There were 
many points in which they differed ; and this difference pro- 
duced divifions and quarrels between their fcholars, fo that 
two parties fubfifted among the Pharifees of that period; 
and the contention proceeded fo far, that feveral were flain 
on both fides. At-length, however, the fchool of Hillel 
prevailed againft that of Shammai; the determination, as it 
is faid, having been given for the former by a “¢ Bath Kol,’’ 
that is, by a voice pretended-to have come from heaven, and 
by this fiction all difturbances among them were appeafed. 
Hillel was of.a mild and peaceable temper, but Shammai 
was of an angry and violent fpirit; and hence proceeded 
moft of the difputes and confliéts that occurred between the 
fehools of thefe two great doftors, of which Shammai being 
at length weary, confented to terminate them by the fiction 
we have now mentioned. Prid. Conn. yol..iv. 

HILLER, Marruew, a learned German divine of the 
Lutheran perfuafion, was born at Stuttgard inthe year 1646. 
He finifhed his ftudies at Tubingen, where he took the de- 
gree of M. A. in 1669. He obtained fome church prefer- 
ment, and was profeffor of logic and metaphyfics at ‘Tubin- 

n, and in 1692 he was appointed to the Hebrew profeffor- 
fhip. After this he was created profeffor in ordinary of the 
Greek and oriental languages. He died in 1725, at the age 

VoL. XVIII. 
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of 79 years. He was author of ‘ Sciagraphia Grammatice, 
Hebrzz,” and various other works. Ge. 

Hixter, an ingenious and popular compofer of comic 
operas at Leipfic, in the German language, the airs in which, 
were in general fayour among the lovers of fimplicity and 
unlearned mufic, 30 years ago. ; i 

This worthy pro‘eflor is a candid critic and biographer,, 
and ‘has been the careful editor of innumerable curious an- 
cient and modern mufical productions. | 

HILLEROD,, in Geography, a town of Denmark, in 
the ifland of Zealand ; burnt down in 1733, and rebuilt in 
the following year; 14 miles N.N.W. of Copenhagen. 

HILLIA, in Botany, is a genus named by Jacquin, in 
honour of the celebrated fir John Hill, M. D. the author of 
various books on the fubjeé& of natural hiltory.—Jacq. Amer.. 
96. t. 66. Linn. Gen. 175. Schreb. 233- Willd. Sp. Pl. 
Vv. 2. 239. Swartz. Obf. Bot. 134. Mart. Mill. Dict. 
v. 2. Jufl. 202. Lamarck. Iluftr. t. 257.—Clafs and order, 
Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Rubiaceae, Sufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth fuperior, of fix oblong, acute, 
erect leaves. Cor. of one petal; tube cylindrical, iix-fur-. 
rowed, very long; limb in fix oblong, flat, deep feements. 
Stam. Filaments fix, very fhort ; anthers oblong, erect, within 
the throat of the corollas Pi/?. Germen inferior, oblong, 
imperfely hexagonal ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the 
tube ; fligma capitate. Peric. Capfule oblong, comprefled, 
of two cells. Seeds numerous, very {mall, pappofe, afiixed 
to the linear receptacle, 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, of fix leaves. Corolla fix-cleft, 
very long. Berry inferior, with two cells and many feeds. 

Obf. Six little feaves ftand under the germen, (within the 
two larger bracteas,) which Swartz confiders as an inferior 
calyx, but this appears to us fo paradoxical that we prefer 
calling them braCteas. 

1. H. longiflora. Swartz. Prod. 58. Curt. Bot. Mag. 
t. 721. Andr. Bot. Repof. t. 145. (H. parafitica; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1662.)—* Corolla of fix lanceolate, revolute feg- 
ments.. Leaves ovate, acute.’’ A native of moift fhrubby 
places on the mountains of Jamaica, flowering in the f{ummer. 
The plant is not ftriGly parafitical, though its roots creep 
amongtft the moffy trunks and branches of old trees. In-. 
deed the name farafitica has been fuppofed to have been be- 
{towed on this plant in allufion to the literary character of : 
the author, after whom the genus is named. . It is a /hrub 
about a fathom high, branching and {mooth, with a fhining, 
cinereous bark. Leaves oppofite, fpreading, entire, fcarcely , 
nervofe, without veins; ftanding.on round, {mooth, foot- 
ftalks. Flowers terminal, feffile, folitary, very long, white, 
and extremely fragrant ; outer bracteas two, very large, tube 
of the corolla three, or four inches long; anthers white. 
Stigma bifid, dark green. 

2. H.tetrandra. Swartz. Prod. 58... Ind. Occ. v. 1. 630. 
—‘ Corolla of four ovate fegments. Stamens four. Leaves 
oboyate.”? Habitat the fame as that of the lait {pecies. It 
flowers in Anguft.—A /brub, three or four feet high. 
Roots creeping, and throwing out long fibres. Stem lootely . 
branched, fmooth. ° Leaves oppofite, wedge-fhaped at the 
bafe, fomewhat flethy, of a bright green. F/owers terminal, 
and axillary, feffile, folitary, yellowifh-white. 

Thefe are the only two {pecies known to us, and indeed 
the latter is adopted entirely on the authori:y of Swartz. 4 

HILLIARD, Nicuoras, m, Biography, a_portrait- 
painter, who itudied and imitated the works of Hans Hol-, 
bein. He was the fon of Nicholas Hilliard, a tradefman at 
Exeter, and was born in that city in 1547. He had the, .. 
honour of painting the two rival queens, Elizabeth and, 
Mary, queen of Scotland. He never obtained the folidity 
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and truth of Holbein in his works; his colour is weaker, 
and his drawing not fo free nor true; yet he wrought with 
great neatnefs, enriched his piétures with pearls and jewels, 
touched with great delicacy and fpirit ; and the hair and 
beards of his portraits are painted in fine lines, and not, like 

Hoibein’s, foft and broad. He was very much employed 
by the nobility and gentry, and was admired and highly 
prized in his time. Enjoying his reputation to the age of 
72, hedied in 1619. 

HILLIGENHAVEN, in Geography, a town of the 
duchy of Holitein, fituated onthe Baltic; 37 miles N. of 
Lubeck. 

HILLGCK, a name often applied to a fms fort of hill, 
as well as to little rifings oceafionally met with in {ward 
lands, that are caufed by ants and other animals. See 
Mount. 

Hitiock-ore, in Mining, is a bad fort of {mitham ore, 
which is dreffled from the refufe vein-{tuff on the mine-hillocks 
in Derbyfhire, and is fometimes called pippin ore. 

Hixtocks, are the conical heaps of rubbifh drawn from 
the lead-mines, and which ufually furround the tops of the 
thafts ; the following mines in Derbyshire have prodigious 
large hillocks of feaigh, ur white vein-ftuff, viz. Bondog- 
hole, in Middleton, by Wirkfworth ; Gang, in Cromford ; 
Gregory, in Overton; Hill-top, in Middleton, by Weitt 
Hucklow-edge, in Great Hucklow ; Mols-rake, in Brad- 
well ; Samuel, on Middleton moor, near Wirkfworth, &c. ; 
fee Mr. Farey’s lift of mines, in his Report on Derbyhhire, 
vol. i, The refufe of mines, or hillock-ftuff, poifons fowls 
kept on or near it, by the fmall particles of lead-ore which 
they pick up along with their food. 

HILLOCKY, a term fignifying full of ant-hills. 

HILLS, Lake of the, in Geography, a lake of North 
America, N. lat. 58’ 36/, into which the Elk river dif- 
charges itfelf. See ArHABasca and CHEPEWYAN. 

HILLSBOROUGH, a market and poft-town in the 
county of Down, province of Ulfter, Ireland. It is a 
well built and thriving town, the property of the marquis of 
Downfhire, who has a houfe in it. There is a magnificent 
ehurch, built by the late earl of Hillfborough, grand-father 
ef the prefent marquis, to whofe exertions the town was 
much indebted for its flourifhing itate. It was formerly a 
borough which returned two members to pariiament ; but, 
like many others, loft its privilege onthe Union. ‘The ma- 
giltrates are a fovereign and deputy fovereign, and the mar- 
quis of Downfhire, who takes from it his title of earl, is 
hered:tary conftable of the fort. Hillfborough is 694 miles 
N. by E. from Dublin, and 20 miles S.W. from Belfalt. 
N. ‘at. 54°26’. W. long. 6. 

- Hittssoroven, an ifland on the Labrador coaft, on a 
bay at the head of which is Nain. N. lat. 57° 20'. W.long. 
61~ 20'.—Alfo, a county of America, in New Hamphhire, 
bounded N. by Grafton county, S. by the ftate of Maffa- 
ehufetts, W. by Chethire, and E. by Rockingham county ; 
and containing 43,899 inhabitants, whofe chief employment 
as agriculture. ‘The chief towns are Amherlt and Hopkin- 
ton. —Alfo, a poft-town in the before-named county, fituated 
en the northern head branches of Contocook river, about 
eighteen or twenty miles W. of Concord ; incorporated in 
1772, and containing 1311 inhabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip 
in Somerfet county, New Jerfey, which contained, in 1799, 
220% inhabitants; 15 miles W. of Brunfwick.—Alfo, one 
ef the middle diftritts of North Carolina, bounded N. by 
the ftate of Virginia, S. by Fayetteville diftri, E. by Hali- 
fax, and W. by Salifbury, and comprehending the coun- 
ties of Granville, Perfon, Calwell, Orange, Wake, Chat- 
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ham, and Randolph. It contains 80,012 inhabitants, of 
whom 22,198 are flaves. The chief town is Hillfborough. 
—Alfo, the town laft-mentioned, capital of the diftri@ of 
its name, fitwated in Orange county, on the N. fide of Eno 
river, inan elevated, fertile, and healthy country, and con- 
taining about 80 houfes, a court-houfe, a gaol, and an aca- 
demy ; 180 miles W.N.W. of Newbern, and 452 S.W. by 
§. of Philadelphia.—Alfo, a poft-town in Loudon county, 
Virginia ; 33 miles from Wathington.—Alfo, a river of 
Ealt Florida, which runs into the gulf of Florida, N. lat. 
27° 36'. W. long. 81° 30'.—Alfo, another river of Eait 
Florida, which runs into the gulf of Mexico, N. lat. 28° 10'. 
W. long. 82° 30’. 

Hitrsnorovucu Bay, a bay on the N. coaft of the ifland 
of Dominica, formed at the mouth of a river of the fame 
name. N. lat. 15° 42’. W. long. 62° 22'—Alfo, a bay on 
the S. coaft of the ifland of St. John, in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. N. lat. 46° to’. W. long. 62° 4o!. 

Hixissorovcu, Cape, a cape on the N.E. coaft of New 
Holland. S. lat. 20° 56’. E. long. 148° 44". 

HILLSDALE, a poft-town in Columbia county, New 
York, containing 4702 inhabitants ; 15 miles E. of Hudfon 
city. 

HILLTOWN, or Hivron,a fmall town near the cen- 
tre of Cheiter county, Pennfylvania; 28 miles W. of Phi- 
ladelphia. —Alfo, a townfhip of Bucks county, in the fame 
ftate, having 1154 inhabitants. 

HILLY Lanyn, in Agriculture, that defeription of ground 
which is much raifed into bills. This fort of land requires 
much. care and attention in its cultivation, efpecially in the 
ploughing, fowing, and working of the more elevated parts. 
See Huspanpry, Proveninxe, and TILLAGE. 

HILO, in Geography, a river of Chinese Tartary, whi 
runs ito the fea of Japan, N.lat. 42 54’. E. long. 134° 
3i'. 

HILONGOS, a town on the W. coaft of the ifland of 
Leyta.._N. lat. 10° 25’. Es long. 124° 40, 

HILPOLTSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the terri- 
tory of Nuremberg; 17 miles N.N.E. of Nuremberg.— 
Alfo, a town of Bavaria, in the principality of Neuburg 5 
27 miles N. of Neuburg. 

HILSAH, atown of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 17 miles 
W.. of Bahar. N-.lat. 25° 18’. E-long. 85° 28°. 

HILSBACH, a town ef Germany, in the palatinate of 
the Rhine; 2omiles KE. of Spire. 

HILTERS, a town of Germany, in the bifhopric of 
Fulda; 14 miles E. of Fulda. 

HILTON, Jonny, in Biography, an Enghith mufician and 
publifher of mufic during the reigns of queen Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles I.; who, though he furnifhed a madrigal 
in the “ Triumphs of Oriana,’’ 1601, is found aétive as a 
compofer and editor fifty years after. 

He was a bachelor in mufic of the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, organift of St Margaret’s Weftminfter, and alfo 
clerk of that parifh. Though he began to flourifh in the 
latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, his genius for compo- 
fition did not much expand, at leaft publicly, during the 
next reign ; though early in that of Charles I. he publithed 
«¢ Fa Las” for three voices, and in 1652, an a ee, col- 
leG&tion of catches, rounds, and canons, for three and four 
voices, under the quaint title of « Catch that catch can ;” 
among which there are many by himfelf, that were deferved- 
ly admired by his cotemporaries, and which ftill afford great 
pleafure to the lovers of this fpecies of humorous ard con- 
vivial effuiions. He died during the Protectorfhip, and was 
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buried in the cloifter of Weitminfter Abbey. He is faid 


to have had an anthem fung in that church, before his body 
was brought out. for interment; but as not only the cathe- 
dral fervice was fuppreffed during this period, but the liturgy 
itfelf and every fpecies of choral mufic, the fact feems un- 
likely and ill-founded. 

Hittos Head, in Geography, an ifland of S. Carolina ; 
W. and S.W.. of which lie Pinckney’s, Balls, Dawfufkie’s, 

_and fonse {maller iflands; and between thefe and Hilton Head 
are Calibogie river and found, which form. the outlet of 
May and New rivers. 

Hirton’s Poirt, lies in Pifcataqua river, New Hamphhire, 
and is the {pot where the united ftreams of Newichawannock 
and Cochecho rivers meet the weftern branch, and form the 
Pifcataqua. The courfe of the river, from thence to the 
fea being about feven miles, is fo rapid, that the water never 
freezes. 

_ HILUM, in Botany, the Scar or Eye, is that particular 
part of the feed attached to the feed-veifel, through. which 
nourifhment pafles for the fupport of the internal parts. 
It is extremely vifible in the bean, and as all the veflels be- 
longing to the feed are found to meet in this point, and to 
divaricate from it, they mutt be intimately connected with 
the inner furface of the hilum. This point is often ftrongly 
-contrafted in colour with the reft of the feed, asis the cafe 
in Cardiofpermum, Dolichos, &e. * In defcribing the form or 
various external portions of any feed, the hilum is always to 
be confidered as the bafe. When the feed is quite ripe, the 
communication through this channel is interrupted ; it fepa- 
rates from the parent plant without injury, a fear being 
formed oneach. Yet the Ailim is fo far capable of refuming 
its former nature, that the juices of the earth are imbibed 
‘through it previous to germination.”’ 

> HIMANGO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 

anne of Wafa; 25 miles N.E. of Gamla Kar- 

eby. ; 
. HIMANTIA, in Botany, from ipx:, ivevioz, a frap or. 
thong of leather. Perfoon. Syn. 703.—Cryptogamia Fungi. 
Nat. Ord. Fungi. 

Eff Ch. Creeping, villous, branched and fibrous. 

1. H. domeffica.—Very large, brownith, inclining to 
violet, foft, cohering into a membranous fubitance. 

This pernicious fungus is found occafionally in houfes, in- 
finuating itfelf, fometimes to the extent of an ell, amongit 
~ wrought wood, which it deftroys. 

2. H. /ulphurea.—Pale fulphur-coloured, cottony, formed 
of roundifh, entangled, branched fibres.—On the trunks of 
-Fir-trees. 

3. H. candida.—Parafitic on leaves, tender, white ; dilated 
Tike a feather at the top.—This is the By/ius candida of 
Hudfon, p. 607 ; B. tenerrima villofa et elegantiffimé rama- 
Tofa; Dill. Mufe. 7.t. 1.f. 15, A; frequent among de- 
‘cayed leaves, as thofe of hawthorn, in mofly dells in winter. 
Zt much refembles Mr. Dillwyn’s Conferva nivea, Syn. n. 59. 
tC. Perfoon mentions a larger and more unconne¢ted varicty, 
found on dry branches 
_ 4. H. lateritia. (Clavaria filiformis; Bulliard. t. 448, 
f. 1.)—Wavy, fomewhat branched, unconreéted, red- 
brown; its fummits {welling, whitifh—Found in France, 
on half-rotten leaves. It is defcribed by Bulliard as fome- 
times brown, fometimes greyifh-brown, but moftly of a 
brick colour. 

»5- H. umbrina—Fibrous, tender, villous, dark brown. 
—Found rarely on dry fr wood. Diltiné& from Rhizomor- 
pha corticalis. 

» & Hi. farinacea.—Red brown, dry, with a whitith powder ; 
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its fibres depreffed.—Found on wood and branches of trees. 
Ludwig. ’ ‘ 

HEMANTOPUS, Long-legged Plover, in Ornitholozy. 
See Cuarapaivus Himantopus. 

HIMANTOSIS, in Surgery, a relaxation and lengthen- 
ing of the uvula, which hangs down like athong of leather, 
is, from which the word is deduced, having this latter fig- 
nification. : 

HIMAS, the fame as Himantofts. 

HIMAUS, or Imaus, in Geography. 
MALEH. 

HIMERA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sicily, W. of 
Cephalenis, at the mouth of ariver of the fame name, new 
called Salo. It is faidto have been founded by a colony of 
Zauclians, about the year of Rome 104. It was deftroyed 
by the Carthaginians under Hannibal, who took the place by 
affault, razed it to its foundation, and treated the inhabitants 
with great cruelty, in the year of Rome 350. Near this 
city were baths,*called “ Himerie Therme.’’?—Alfo, a towa 
of Libya. 

_ HIMIELA, La, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Jaen; 12 miles E. of Ubeda. 

HIMMALEH, anciently called Emodus, Himaus, or 
Jmaus, a range of mountains in Afia, extending from the 
Ganges, above Sirinagur, to Cafhmere, and feparating 
Cathmere and the dependencies of Hindooftan from Great 
Thibet, andCafhgar from Little Thibet. Himmaleh is a San- 
ferit word, which fignifies « {nowy ;”” and the ancient appel« 
lations were probably derived from this term, to which Pliny 
feems to refer, when he fays, “ Imaus, incolarum lingua 
nivofum fignificante.’” This ridge of mountains appears to 
incline, in its northern courfe, towards the continuation of 
Hrxpoo-Kno, and even to join it. Here then, we are to 
imagine, an extenfive tract, of a triangular form, whofe bafe 
of 200 miles or more, is a line drawn from Cafhmere to the 
ealtern confines of Anderab; and whofe fides are the con- 
tinuation of Himmaleh on the E., and that of Hindoo- 
Kho onthe W. This {pace contains, among{t other coun. 
tries, thofe of Little Thibet (or Balti-flan), and Sakita; 
the Bylte and Sace of Ptolemy; as alfo Kuttore, which 
aniwers to the Comedi of the fame geographer ; it alfo con« 
tains the fources of the Indus. From the defcriptions of 
Little Thibet and Kuttore (which fee) we may conclude, 
that this whole {pace is mountainous, and that its general 
level is far elevated above the countries on either fide of it, 
We have no particular information, fays major Renneli, re- 
{fpecting the pofition of the range of mountains which forms 
the bafe, or fouthern fide of the triangle ; but circumftances 
lead us to conclude, that the higheft of thefe mountains are 
far removed from the northern frontier of the provinces, fub- 
ject to, or commonly regarded as a part of Hindooftan ; 
and that the mountains. which properly conftitute the boun- 
dary of Hindooftan, tewards Kuttore (or Caferiftan), com- 
mence in the parallel of Cathmere, or about 34% degrees ; 
and extending weltward from that celebrated country, fepa~ 
rate Puckhoh, Sewad, and Bijore on the fouth, from Cafe- 
riftan on the north ; and advancing from thence to a junc- 
tion with mount Hindoo-Kho, ia the line between Cabul 
and Anderab, feparate Lumghan, which appears to have 
been the ancient frontier of Cabul, from thofe diftri&s, 
which, after the time of Baber, were added to, and have 
fince become a patt of the province of Cabul; according 
to its defined limits in the Ayin-Acbaree. On the north of 
this range, the whole country may be regarded as mountain- 
ous ; on the fouth the mountainous traét is confined chiefly 
to Sewad, Bijore, Teerah, and a part of Puckholi, 
(Rennell’s Mem.) By Col. ree obfervations,a peak 
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of Himmaleh, feen from Patna, exceeds 20,000 feet above 
Nipal, ‘whichis probably 5000 feet above the fea. 

HIMMUTNAGUR, atown of Bengal; 25 miles N.E. 
of Purneah. 

HIMS, atown of Arabia, in the province of Lachia, 
néar the Perfian gulf; 50 miles N. of Lachfa. 

HIMTABADS, a town of Bengal; 25 miles W. of 
Dinagepour. 

HIM-TCHAN, atown of China, of the third rank, in 
Pe-tche-li; 50 miles S.W. of Pao-ting. 

HIN, a Hebrew mcafure, containing the fixth part of an 
epha; or one wine gallon and two pints. 
_ Hr, in Geography, a city of China, of the fecond rank, 
in Chen-fi. N. lat. 38° 27/. , E. long. 112° 22". 

HINA, atown of Mexico, in the province of Yucatan ; 
12 miles N. of Campeachy. 

HINAGIE IstaAnps, three or four iflands in the Indian 
fea, near the coaft of Africa. S. lat. 6° 50’. 

HINATOAN, a town on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Mindanao. N. lat. 8° 12'. E. long. 126° 18'. 

HINCHA, or St. Jean pe Goava, a town in the 
ifland of Hifpaniola. N. lat. 19° 14’ W. long. 72° 


a : 
- HIN-CHANG, atown of China, of the third rank, in 
Kiang-nan; 25 miles W.N7W. of Cheou. 

HINCHINBROKE, Caps, a cape fo called by capt. 
Cook, on the W: coaft of North America, at the entrance 
‘nto Prince William’s foand; within which is an anchoring 
place, in eight fathoms water, with a clayey bottom, at 
about a quarter of a mile from the fhore. N. lat. 60° 157. 
E. long. 213”. } ; 

HINCHINBROOK Isnanp; one of the New He- 
brides in the Southern Pacific ocean, a little to the north of 
Sandwich ifland; about fix miles in circumference.—Alfo, 
anifland in the S.E. part of Prince William’s found, near 
the W. coaft of North America. Its form is triangular; it 
has a large bay on its N. coaft, and is above 48 miles 
in circumference. N. lat. 60° 24’. E. long. 213° 50! to 
114° 24’. 

HINCKLEY, a market town and parifh in the hundred 
of Sparkenhoe, Leicefterfhire, England, is fituated near 
the borders of Warwickfhire. Soon after the conqueft it 
was created abarony, and held by Hugh de Grentelmaifnel, 
who ereGted a {ately caftle and a parifh church within this 
domain. “The ruinés of the caftle,’”’ fays Leland, “now 
longyitig to the king, fumtyme to the earl of Leyrcefter, be 
a five miles from Leyrcefter, and in the borders of Leyrcefler 
foreft; and the boundes of Hinckeley be fpatious and famous 
there.’ ven the earth-works of the caftle are now nearly 
levelled. "Che ditch and town-wall may however be traced 
m many places, and alfo the veftiges of what are called two 
Roman works’; a mount near the river, and the ruins of a 
bath adjoining the church. A priory was founded here, 
according to ‘Tanner, by Robert Blanchmaines, and ac- 
cording to Dugdale, by Boflu, the father of Robert; but 
Mv. Nichols controverts both thofe claims, and afcribes it to 
Hugh de ‘Grentefmaifnel, who gave the priory, with the ap- 
propriation of the’parifh church, to the abbey of Lira in 
Normandy. ‘This priory, like all foreign cells, was often 
feized by the crown during ‘the wars with France, and was 
wholly fuppreffed by Henry V. The parith of Hinckley is 
of ‘very great extent, and includes Stoke-Golding, Dadling- 
ton, Wyken, and The Hyde, which, though diftiné vil- 
lages, (the latter Being in the county of Warwick,) are 
confidered as hamlets. of Higckley. ‘The town, under its 
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original lords, certainly enjoyed the privileges of a borough ; 
but being conneéted with the houfe of Lancafter, and taking 
a decided part on that fide in the civil conteft ; thofe pri- 
vileges, whatever their extent might be, became forfeited to 
the conquering monarch of the houfe of York. The town 
is now divided into the borough, and the bond without. 
The limits of the former were anciently thofe of the town ; 
which has been extended by the fucceffive addition of four 
ftreets. The civil government is velted in the mayor, con- 
ftables, and headboroughs. The affizes for the county were 
formerly held here ; and here were a gaoland a gallows. The 
parifh church of Hinckley isan ancient edifice ; the body of 
it is probably to be afcribed to the thirteenth century ; the 
weft door refembles thofe of the time of Edward J. or IJ; 
the window immediately over it is fuppofed to be. an im- 
provement made about the reign of Edward IV.; at which 
period, the building of the fteeple, whichis 40 yards high, 
may, with probability, be dated. To the church of Hinck- 
ley four chapels were formerly annexed, that of Stoke, 
(now a parifh church,) that of Dadlmgton, and thofe of 
Wyken and Hyde, which have been long fince demolifhed. 
The ancient chapel of Stoke was taken down at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, by fir Robert de Champaine, by 
whom the prefent church was then founded. ‘The chapel of 
Dadlington bears evident marks of antiquity. Befides thefe 
places of worfhip on the eftablifhment, there are in Hinck- 
ley five meeting-houfes for Prefbyterians, Independents, 
Quakers, Baptitts, and Methodifts ; and a chapel for Roman 
Catholics. "The trade of the town has been greatly aug- 
mented by the introduétion of the ftocking manufa@ure. 
The firlt frame was brought here before the year 1640, by 
William Iliffe, and is faid to have coft him fixty pounds ; 
which mutt have been a very confiderable fum at that time, 4s 
the price of a good frame 1s not more at prefent than fifteen 
guineas. With this fingle frame, which, with the help of 
an apprentice, he kept conftantly working night and day, he 
gained a comfortable fubfiftence for his family. The manu- 
facture is now fo extenfive, that alarger quantity of hofe is 
fuppofed to be made here than in any other town in England. 
Nottingham has more frames; but many of thofe being em- 
ployed in the fineit forts of filk and cotton, the number of 
itockings there made is lefs than at Hinckley, where the 
frames are generally employed on {trong ferviceable hofe, of 
a lower price, in cotton, thread, and wortted. ‘The number 
of frames in the town and adjacent villages is computed at 
upwards of 1200, which furnifh employment for nearly 
3000 perfons. Hinckley is 100 miles diftant from London ; 
has a refpeétable market on Mondays, and feven annual fairs. 
The population of the town and its dependencies, which 
has been progreflively increafing, was returned to parlia- 
ment in the year 1801 as 5686, inhabiting 1059 houfes. At 
a fhort diftance from the town is a {pring, called The Holy 
Well, originally dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and once 
known by the name of Our Lady’s Well. Nichols’s Hif- 
tory, &c. of Leicefterfhire. wes 

In 1808, anew organ, which is a beautiful ornamental 
piece of mechanifm, was fet up in Hinckley church, by Mr. 
G. P. England of Tottenham-court road. It was erected by 
a liberal fubfcription, and coft 500 guineas. It has 21 
ftops, and contains 1370 pipes. 
HIND, a female ftag of the third year. See Hunr- 
ING. 

Hinp-cal/f, a female hart of the firft year. ‘She fawns in 
Apriland May. Her flefh is fofter than that of a hart, 
but not fo favoury, and is dreft after the fame man- 
ner. If it be roated it ought to be larded, dipped in a ma- 

: ripade, 
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rinade or pickle, and- moiftened while it is roafting. See 
Hontine. ' 

Hixp-Hand, in the Maneze. See Hanp. 

HINDAK, in Geograpiy, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Natolia 5 25 miles S.W. of Boli. 

HINDELOOPEN, 2 fea-port town of Holland, inthe 
department of Friefland, fituated on the Zuyder-fee. It 
has no walls, and its harbour is fmall. It is governed by five 
burgo-mafters, and ‘fix’ efchevins. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in fifhing, and building imail veffels; 21 
miles-S.W. of Leuwarden. N. lat. 577 58’. E. long. 5° 
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SHINDENI Homixes, formed from the Saxon hindene, 
a fociety or company, anciently fignified a fociety, or clafs of 
men. 

In the time of our Saxon anceftors, all men were ranked 
into three claffes, or findenes; the lowe/?, the middie, and 
the highe/ ; and they were valued according to the clafs they 
‘were in ; that in cafe an injury were done by any one, fatis- 
fa&tion might be made according to the value or worth of the 
man it was done to. 

The /we/f were thofe who were worth ten pounds, or two 
hundred fhillings ; calied viri ducentini, or twyhyndemen, and 
their wives, tevy/jndas. 

The middle were valued at fix hundred fhillings ; and were 
called fixhyndemen, and their wives fixhyndas. 

The Aighe? were valued at twelve hundred fhillings ; and 
were called twelvchyndemen, and their wives the fwelve- 
hyndas. 4 

HINDENNY, or Enpri, in Geography, a river of Hin- 
dooftan, which pafles by Adoni, and between Bifnagur and 

e Kiftnah, falls into the Toombuddra. 

HINDERAA, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Chriftianfand ; 20 miles N. of Stavanger. 

HINDERABI, or Anparvia, an ifland in the Per- 
fian gulf, about three or four miles long, and one bread, fe- 
parated from the coaft of Perfia by a channel half a learue 
acrofs, with depth of water from feven to 15 fathoms, and 
a muddy bottom. N. lat. 26°44'. E. long. 54°. 

HINDERSOE, a fmall ifland in the N. part of the gulf 
of Bothnia. N: lat. 65° 38’. E. long. 22° 24’. 

HINDIA, a circar of Hindooftan, in Candeith, bounded 
N. by Bopal, E. by Kerleh, S. by the Taptee river, and 
W. by Bejapour. Its chief towns are Hindia, Hurdah, 
Huffingabad, and Barawnay.—Alfo, the capital of the fore- 
mentioned circar, fituated on the Nerbudda; fix miles 
E'S.E. of Indore. N. lat. 22° 35'.. E. long. 77? 10. 

HINDMUND, or Heermunp,alarge inland river of Per- 
fia, in the province of Segifian, which rifes from two widely 

’ feparated fources, one in the mountains of Gaur, a part of 
the Hindoo-Kho, and the other far to the fouth from the 
mountains of Gabelabad. hefe ftreams join not far to the 
E..of Bolt, whence the river purfues a weiterly courfe, and, 
-according to the account of Otter, very foon divides into 
many branches, which are lof in the central defarts of Per- 
fia. Our geographers, cn the contrary, fuppofe that the 
Hindmund pafles by Zarang into the fea of Zerch. Pinker- 
ton. 

HINDOE, an ifland in the North fea; near the coaft of 

_ Norway, about 150 miles in circumference.- N. lat. 68° 
36. 
: HINDON, a market-town and borough in the county of 
Wilts, England, is noted in the annals of parliamentary hif- 
tory, and borough intrigues, for the contefted elections that 
have occurred here. -It is deemed an open borough, and 
the right of cleGion velted in the bailiff and all the inhabit- 
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ants paying feot and lot; the number of which amounts te 
about 210. A notorious fcene of bribery and corruption, 
refpecting this borough, was developed before a committee 

of the houfe of commons in 1775, when-it was determined, 

that out of four candidates, neither of them was duly eleéted 

aburgefs, and that the fpeaker fhould not iffue his warranc 

for a new writ. The committee were alfo of opinion that 

it would be expedient to dis-franchife the faid borowgh. A 

bill was brought into parliament for this purpofe, but was 

thrown out on account of fome items of informality. A 

new bill was afterwards prepared, and read twice during the 

feffions of 1775, but being ftrongly oppofed by covnfellors, 

petitioners, &c. it was not paffed that year. - A third bill 

was brought in early in the following feffions, which was 

alfo relinquifhed, in confequence of the harafiing oppofition 

madetoit. A new writ was then iffued, and two members 

again returned for the borough. It is confidered to be the 

property, and under the influence of the Beckford family, 

of Fonthill. A particular account of the preceding cafe, 

and proceedings, is given in the Hiftory of Boroughs, vol iii. 

The firft time it returned members to parliament was in the 

27th year of Henry VI. Hindon confifts principally of 

one long ftreet, built on the declivity of a gentle hill; and 

is furrounded by part of the Downs. Here area fmall weekly 

market held every Thurfday, and two annual fairs. About 

two miles S. of the town is Fonthill-Abbey, the feat of 
William Beckford, efq. The building is fingular, and its: 
fituation, feclufion, and hiftory, are ulfo replete with fingu-- 
larities. On the apex of a lofty hill, nearly the whole of 
which is covered with plantations, is a large building, af- 

fuming the exterior forms and character of a cathedral 
church. A lofty arched porch, an o€tagonal ‘tower, with 

turrets, pinnacles, and gables, are feen rifing above the 

trees, and tegether conftitute a mafs which may be fee at 

the diftance of feveral miles in almoft every direGtion. The 

interior of this manfion is however more an obje@t of cu- 

riofity, and more calculated to excite admiration than the 

exterior. All the rooms are fitted up in a ftyle imitative of 
the elaborate carvings, tabernacle work, &c. of the moft 

decorated church archite€ture; to heighten the effet of 
which, paintings, ‘gilding, fculpture, and the moft coftly 

articles in upholitery, &c. are all brought together. ‘The 

richeft treafures of the fine arts, and literature, are alfo en- 

fhrined within the walls ; yet thefe curiofities and rarities are 

fecluded from public. view, and the whole plantations and 

houfe are environed by a high wall, furmounted by a che- 
veaux de frife of iron. 

HINDOO-KHO, or Indian Caucafus of Alexander, 
part of a long ridge of mountains in Afia, which forms the. 
N.W. boundary of Cabu!, and feparates it from Balk and 
Badakfhan. ‘This ridge takes a N.E. direétion, between- 
Bamian and Anderab, after which it paffes between the E. 
and N.E.., until it appears again at the fources of the Jihon, 
(or Oxus,) at about 100 miles to the E. of the city of Ba- . 
dakfhan ; and from thence paffing on to the N., it gives rife 
alfo to the Sihon (on Jaxartes.) (See Hisracen.) 
The city of Cabul is fituated. near the foot of this moun- 
tain. (See Casut.) Between the mountains of Hindoo- 
Kho and thofe of Candahar, the country takes the form of 
an extenfive valley, from Cabul to the borders of Korafan. 
The river Heermund or Hirmend ifflues from the north -of 
thefe mountains, and the waters cf Cabul from the eaft. 
Hindoe-Kho is continued weftward, undcr the name. of 
Gaur (which fee), and in pofition anfwers to Paropami- 


HINDOOS, the inhabitants of that pert of India, deno- 
minated - 


HINDOOSTAN. 


miuated Hindoofan, who profefs the religion of the Bra- 
mins. (See Bracumans.) They are called Geatoos. For 
an account of them, fee that article. See alfo the next 
article. 

HINDOOSTAN, a country of Afia, which, by the 
people of modern Europe, has been underitood to mean the 
tract fituated between the riyers Ganges and Indus on the 
FE. and W.; the Thibetian and Tartarian mountains on the 
N; and the fea onthe S. But ftri€ily fpeaking, the ex- 
tent of Hindooftan is much more circumicribed; and the 
name ought to be applied only to that part of the above 
tra, which lies to the N. of the parallels of 21° or 22°. 
The Nerbuddah river is, indeed, the reputed fouthern boun- 
dary of Hindooftan, as far as it goes; and the fouthern 
frontiers of Bengal and Bahar compofe the remainder of it. 
‘The countries on the S. of this line, according to the Indian 
geographers, go under the general name of Deccan ; and 
comprife nearly one-half of the traét generally known by the 
name of the Mogul empire. But as the term Hindooftan 
has been applied im a lax fenfe to this whole region, it may 
be neceflary to diftinguifh the northern part of it, by the 
name of Hindooftan Proper. This tract has indeed the 
Indus, and the mountains of Thibet and Vartary, for its 
weftern and northern boundaries; but the Ganges was im- 
properly applied as an eaftern boundary, as it interfects in 
its courfe fome of the richeft provinces of the empire ; while 
the Burrampooter, which is much nearer the mark as an 
eaftern boundary, was utterly unknown. In this circum- 
{cribed ftate, the extent cf Hindooftan proper is about equal 
to France, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Low Countries, colleétively ; and the Deccan 
and Peninfula are about equal to the Britifh lands, Spain, 
and Turkey, in Europe. See Deccan. 

The learned Mr. Wilkins affured major Rennell, that no 
{uch words as * Hindoo,’’ or “ Hindoofian,’’? are to be 
found in the Sanferit dictionary. The people among whom 
the Sanfcrit language was vernacular, flyled their country 
«¢ Bharata.”’ The Hindoos, however, call their country 
« Medhyama;” and they pretend that it was the portion of 
«s Bharat ;’’ one of the nine brothers, whofe father had the 
dominion of the whole earth. (See Afiatic Refearches, 
vol.i. p. 419.) It is then probable, that the word ‘ Hind”? 
furnifhed that of India to the Greeks ; and the termination 
Stan, fignifying country in the Perfic, is of more modern 
date. It has happened, on this as well as fimilar occafions, 
that the name ‘ India’’ has been applied not only to the 
country originally defigned by it, but to others adjacent to 
and beyondit; for the countries between Hindoottan and 
China came to be called the further India, or India extra 
Gangem ; whereas Hind, or India, properly belonged only 
to the country of the people called Hindoos ; or thofe of 
India intra Gangem. The name is as ancient as the earlieft 
profane hiltory extant ; and this circumftance ferves, as well 
as others, to prove the high antiquity of the Perfian lan- 
guage. For other appellations of the Hindoos and Hin- 
dooitan, fee GENTOOs. 

Hinpoostay, fHiffery of. Hindooftan, under ene appel- 
lation or another, has laid claim to very high antiquity ; 
but the earlier period of its hiftory is involved in great ob- 
{curity and uncertainty. . If we may credit the relations of 
fome hiltorians, the eaterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, fup- 
pofed king of Egypt about 1485 years B.C., induced him 
to ft out a fleet of 400 fhips in the Arabian gulf, which 
eonguered all the countries ftretching along the Erythrean 
fea to India. At the fame time, his army, led by himfelf, 
saarched through Afia, and fubjected to his dominien every 


part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges; and crofling 
that river, advanced to the eaftern ocean. (Diod. Sic. lib.1.} 
Strabo, however, rejects the accounts of the Indian expe- 
dition of Sefoftris ; and he not only afferts, in the moft ex- 
plicit terms, that this monarch never entered India (lib. xv.)s 
but he ranks what has been related concerning his operations 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules. Arrian alfo concurs in the fame fentiments with 
refpect to the exploits of Sefoftris in India, (Hilt. Ind. 
c. 5. Arrian, Exped. Alex.) Andeas Herodotus feems to 
have derived his information concerning India, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Perfians, it is probable that in his 
time there was little intercourfe between Egypt and India. 
Dr. Robertfen, in his “ Hiftorical Difquifiticn concerning 
India,”? has fuggeited a variety of cenfiderations which 
evince the improbability of any fuch expedition as that of 
Sefoftris into India. It is much more probable, that the 
Phenicians, having wreited from the _Idumzans fome com- 
medious harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian gulf, 
held from thefe a regular intercourfe with India on the one 
hand, and with the eaitern and fouthern coaits of Africa on 
the other. But as the diftance from the Arabian gulf to 
Tyre was confiderable, and che conveyance of goods by 
land tedious and expenfive, they took pofleffion of Rhino- 
colura, the neareft port in the Mediterranean to the Arabic 
gulf; and thus they were forwarded, partly by land and 
partly by fea, to Tyre. It is probable that Solomon's 
profitable traffic included that of India. As his kingdom 
extended from the Euphrates to the Red fea, and to the 
borders of the Red fea, (1 Kings, iv. 24.) it opened to hima 
two of the great avenues to the eaft, by the way of the Red 
fea, and the Perfian gulf. WVolney fuggeits, that the object 
which Solomon had in view, when he took poffeflion of 
Palmyra, was to ufe it as an emporium of the Eaft India trade, 
by the way of the Perfian gulf, and the courfe of the Eu- 
phrates. This was about 1000 years before our era. Solo- 
mon’s trade, however, was merely temporary. 

The firft and moit authentic accounts of Hindooftan are 
thofe which are given us by Herodotus, who lived 113 
years before the expedition of Alexander the Great. [rom 
him (1. iv. c. 42. 44.) we learn, that Darius, the fon of 
Hyttafpes, explored regions of Afia formerly little known. 
Having fubjeéted to his dominion many of the countries 
which itretched S.E. from the Cafpian fea towards the river 
Oxus, his curiofity was excited to acquire a more extenfive 
and accurate knowledge of India, on which they berdered. 
For.this purpofe he appointed Scylax of Caryandra to take © 
the command of a fquadron fitted out at Cafpatyrus, in the 
country of Paétya (the modern. Pehkely), towards the 
upper part of the navigable courle of the river Indus, and 
to fall down its ftream until he fhould reach the ocean, 
After employing two years and {fix months in this expedi- 
tion, he gave fuch an account of the populoufnefs, fertility, 
and high cultivation of that region of India, through which 
his courfe lay, as rendered Darius impatient to become maiter 
of a country fa valuable. This he foon accomplifhed ; and 
though his conguetts in India do not feem to have extended 
beyond the diltrit watered by the Indus, he levied a tribute 
which amounted to near a third part ef the whole revenue 
of the Perfian raonarchy. But neither the voyage of Scylax, 
nor the conquefts of Darius, diffufed any general knowledge 
of India. About 160 years after the reign of Darius Hyf- 
tafpes, Alexander the Great undertook his expedition into 
India. Accordingly he fet out from Bactria, and croffed 
that ridge of mountains, which, under various denominations, 
forms the “ Stony Girdle’? (to adopt the phrafe of oriental 
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geographers) that encircles Afia, and conftitutes the nor- 
thern barrier of India; and*thus he difcovered the route 
which was taken by the fubfequent invaders of this country, 
Tamerlane and Nadir Shah. After paffing the mountains, 
he encamped at Alexandria Paropamifana, not far from the 
mountains denominated the Indian Caucafus by his hifto- 
rians, and now known by the name of Hindoo Kho (which 
fee); and having fubdued or conciliated the natives feated 
on the N.W. bank of the Indus, he croffed the river at 
Taxila, now Attock, He then marched forward in the 
dire& road towards the Ganges, and the opulent provinces 
that lay. towards the S.E., now comprehended under the 
general name of Hindooftan. But being oppofedon the barks 
of the Hydafpes by Porus, a powerful monarch of thecountry, 
and by fome other Indian princes, he was diverted from his 
route, and obliged to turnmoretowardstheS.W., andto march 
throughvone of the richeft and beit peopled countries of In- 
dia, now called the Panjab, (which fee). It was his intention 
to have purfued his march to the Ganges, and the fertile re- 
gions through which that river flowed ; but his troops, 
having already fuffered much, unanimouily refufed to ad- 
vance farther, and Alexander was obliged to iffue orders 
for marching back to Perfia. This memorable tranfaétion 
took place on the banks of the Hyphafis, which was the 
utmoft limit of Alexander’s progrefs in India; fo that he 
did not traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. Upon his 
return to the Hydafpes, he found that the officers, with 
whom he had entrufted the charge, had aflembled a numerous 
fleet, which he deftined to fail down the Indus to the 
ocean, and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian gulf, 
that a communication by fea might be opened with India 
and the centre of his dominions. The conduét of this ex- 
pedition was committed to Nearchus; and he was accom- 
panied down the river by Aiexander himfelf with a very 
great and magnificent armament. The diftance to the ocean 
was n0 lefs than 1000 Britifh miles, and the navigation oc- 
cupied nine months. Of the extenfive region through which 
they pafled, a confiderable portion, particularly the Upper 
Delta, ftretching from the capital of the ancient Malli, now 
Moultan, to Pataia, the modern Tatta, is diftinguifhed for 
its fertility and population. Alexander, having accom- 
plifhed this obje&, led his army back by land to Perfia; and 
Nearchus, after a coafting voyage of feven months, con- 
duéted the fleet fafely up the Perfian gulf into the Euphrates. 
With refpe& to the general ftate of India we learn, that 
in the age of Alexander, thongh there was not eltablifhed 
in it any powerful empire, refembling that which in modern 
times ftretched its dominion from the Indus almoit to Cape 
Comorin, it was even then formed into monarchies of con- 
iiderable extent. From the memoirs of Alexander’s expe- 
dition, preferved by Arrian, we alfo derive the firft authentic 
information concerning the climate, the foil, the produc- 
tions, and the inhabitants of India; and it is remarkable 
that the defcriptions given by Alexander’s officers de- 
lineate what’ we now behold in India, at the diftance of 
2000 years. The ftated change of feafons, now known by 
the name of ‘¢ Monfoons,” the periodical rains, the fwel’ing 
of the rivers, and the inundations occafioned by them, and 
the appearance of the country during their continuance, are 
particularly mentioned and deicribed. No lefs accurate are 
the accounts which they have given of the inhabitants, their 
delicate and flender form, their dark complexion, their black 
uacurled-hair, their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divifion into feparate tribes, or 
‘< caits,”” the members of which never intermarry, the cuf- 
tom of wives burning themfelves with their deceafed huf- 
bands, and many other particulars ; in all which they per- 


feétly refemble the modern Hindoos. Alexander, however? 
explored only a {mall portion of the vaft continent of India. 
His operations did not extend beyond the modern province 


-of Lahore, and the countries on the banks of the Indas, 


from Moultan to the fea. In India, however, he founded 
two cities on the banks of the Hydafpes, Nicea and Bu- 
cephalia, anda third on the Acefines, both navigable rivers, 
which, after uniting their itreams, fall into the Indus. By 
means of thefe cities he evidently intended to keep open a 
communication with India, not only by land but by fea; 
and alfo by clearing the navigation of the Euphrates und 
Tigris, he propofed that the valuable commodities of India 
fhould be conveyed from the Perfian gu'f into the interior 
parts of his Afiatic dominions, while by thet Arabian gulf 
they fhould be carried to Alexandria and diftributed to the 
reft of the world. Seleucus, one of the fucceffors of Alex- 
ander, entertained high ideas of the advantages that might be 
derived from a commercial intercourfe with India, and with 
a view of fecuring and extending them, he marched into the 
country, and advanced conliderably keyond the utmoft 
boundary of Alexander's progrefs. In order to obtain 
fome knowledge of the country and the manner of its inha- 
bitants, he feleCted Megafthenes, who had accompanied Alex- 
ander in his expedition to India, and deputed him as ambaf- 
fador to Palibothra, the famous capital of the Prafii, fituated 
on the banks of the Ganges. Here he refided feveral years, 
and was probably the firit European who ever beheld that 
mighty river, far fuperior to any of the ancient continent in 
magnitude, and no lefs diftinguifhed by the fertility of the 
countries through which it flows. By this journey and fet-- 
tlement of Megaithenes, the Europeans gained an acquaint— 
ance with a large extent of country of which they had not 
hitherto any knowledge. From his writings the avcients 
feem to have derived almoft all their knowledge of the in- 
terior ftate of India, and the ample accounts of Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian, appear manifefily to be a 
tranfcript of his words. But Megafthenes, being fond of 
the marvellous, has unfortunately blended with the truths 
which he related many extravagant fictions, and diminifhed 
our confidence in his other relations. ‘The embaffy of Me- 
galthenes to Sandracottus, and another of Daimuchus.to 
his fon and fucceffor Allitrochidas, are the laft tranfaCtions 
of the Syrian monarchs with India, of which we have any 
account. Nor can we fix with accuracy the time, or de- 
{cribe the manner in which their poffeffions in India were 
wrefted from them. It is probable that they were obliged 
to abandon the country foon after the death of Scleucus. 
When BaGiria, originally faubject to Seleucus, became an in- 
dependent ftate about 69 years after the death of Alex- 
ander, tke link of the chain that connefted India with 
Syria was broken. The Indian trade was about the fame 
time transferred from Tyre to Alexandria in Egypt, where 
it flourifhed under the aufpices of the Ptolemies, (fee 
Berenice,) until Egypt became a Roman proyiace, and 
was continued on a more extenfive fcale by the Romans 
themfelves; nor did it forfake Alexandria until the re-dif- 
covery of the paflage by the Cape of Good Hope. This 
traffic opened to the Egyptians and Romans a knowledge of. 
the coafts and products of India. It is extraordinary, how-- 
ever, confidering how much the detail of the coalts was 
known to Ptolemy, that the general form of his map fhould: 
fo much deviate from the truth; for he makes the coafts. 
between the Indus and Ganges to projet only in a flight 
curve; whereas, they are known to form the fides of a tri- 
angle, whofe perpendicular almaft equals its bafe; Cape 
Comorin being the apex of it. Whoever, fays major Ren~ 
nell, compares the proportional dimeniions of India, found 
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in Diodorus Siculus, Pliny and Arrian, will find them 
tolerably juit ; and will be inclined to think that the worft 
fet of ancient maps of India has travelled down to us; and 
that Ptolemy, in conftruGing his map of that part, did not 
exprefs the ideas of well-informed people of his own time 
on that fubjeét.. Pliny was about 60 years before Ptolemy, 
and Arrian about 20 years after Ptolemy ; their accounts of 
the dimenfions of India were taken from Eratofthenes and 
Megafthenes. Diodorus fays, that India is 32,000 ftadia 
from N, to S., and 28,coo from E. to W.; that is, the 
breadth is feven-eighths of the leagth. Arian gives the 
meafures colleéted by Eratofthenes and Megafthenes; and 
fays, that India is bounded on the W. by the Indus; on 
the N. by a continuation of Mount Taurus, called in dif- 
ferent parts Paro-pamifus, Emodus, and Himaus; and on 
the S. by the ocean, which alfo fhuts up the eaitern parts 
of it. Few authors, (fayshe,) have given us any account 
of the people that inhabit towards the mouths of the Ganges, 
where Palibothra is fituated. The diftance from the moun- 
tains, at the head of the Indus, to its mouth, according to 
Eratofthenes, is 13,009 ftadia; and from the faid moun- 
tains to the eaftern fea, the extent is fomewhat lefs; but as 
a huge traé of land runs out 4000 ftadia into the fea, 
(meaning the peninfula, ) it may be reckoned 16,000 ftadia ; 


the diftance from Palibothra to the weftern extremity of, 


India, meafured along the great road, is 10,000 ftadia ; 
and the whole length, (that is, from E. to W.) is 20,000 
ftadia. Arrian, likewife, gives the mea‘ures according to 
Megafthenes, who reckoned India 22,300 ftadia from N. to 
S., and 16,000 broad from E. to W.; making that the 
breadth which Eratofthenes reckons the length. Megaf- 
thenes’s proportion is, on the whole, according to major 
Rennell, the trueft; for India is about 28 degrees of a 
great circle in length from N. to S.; or from the Indian 
Caucafus to Cape Comorin ; and about 20° in breadth from 
the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges; and reckoning 
from the moft diftant mouth of each river, it will be 22° in 
breadth. Thus we fee that Arrian had as juit an idea of the 
proportional dimenfions of India, as we had 40 years ago ; 
for it was then reckoned narrower than the truth by at leait 
two degrees. _ Pliny gives the meafures along the coalts be- 
tween the mouth of the Ganges and Pattala, (or Tatta,) in 
the mouth of the Indus at 3320 miles, i.e. according to 
Rennell, Roman miles of 1000 paces. The true meafure 
of thefe coafts, rejecting the finuofities, and attending only 
to the general form, is 49 degrees of a great circle. Allow- 
ing, with M. D’Anville, 75 Roman miles to a degree, the 
above number of miles will amount to 44° inftead of 40°, 
the true meafure; but reckoning the pace at four feet 
10.02 inches Englifh, there ought to be 784 Roman miles 
to a degree, and thus the 3320 Roman miles will be 42°, 
or within 3, part of the truth. Pliny, therefore, it is evi- 
dent, knew nearly the form of the peninfula; and Ptolemy 
was ignorant of its general form, although he knew fo much 
concerning the particulars. 


Arrian’s geograghy of India relates chiefly to the northern. 


parts, or thofe feen by Alexander and Megafthenes ; and 
his catalogue of rivers contains only thofe that difcharge 
themfelves into the Ganges or Indus. 

It is unqueftionable, that the Hindoo or Braminical re- 
ligion was univerfal over Eindooftan and the Deccan, -be- 
fore the time of Alexander’s conqueft, according to the 
accounts given us by Herodotus and Arrian. But though 
there might be an univerfality of religion, there were many 
diftin& languages ; and hiftory, both ancient and modern, 
affures us that India was divided into a number of kingdoms 
er ftates, from the time of Herodotus down to that of Acbar. 


There appears, however, to have been; gerierally, indepens - 
dently of thefe divifions, a large empire or kingdom, which 
occupied the principal part of that. immenfe valley or plains 
through which the Ganges takes its courfe; the capital of 
which has fluctuated between Delhi and Patna, as the limits 
of the empire have varied. This kingdom was that of the 
« Prafii,””? and “ Gangaride ;”’ in the times of Alexander and 
Megaithenes ; which appears, by the ftrength of its armies 
and the number of elephants trained to war, to have been 
very powerful. This kingdom, as major Rennell fuppofes, 
could not have been lefs in dimenfions than France, extending 
weitward to the Panjab country, and including at lea{t part of 
Bengal; and, as Arrian deferibes it, its ftate was rich. ‘The 
inhabitants were good hufbandmen, and excellent foldiers 5 
governed by nobility, and living peaceably ; their rulers im- 
pofing upon them nothing harfh or unjutt. 

Major Rennell obferves, that. there is no known hiftory 
of Hindooftan (refting on the foundations of Hindoo ma~ 
terials, or records,) extant, before the period of the Ma~ 
homedan conquetts ; for either the Hindoos kept no regular; 
hiftories, or they were all deftroyed, or fecluded from com- 
mon eyes by the Pundits. The travels of Cofmas in the 
fixth century (fee Cosmas), and of the two Mahomedan 
travellers in the ninth, afford few materials for hiftory ; and: 
but little can be gleaned from Marco Paolo, a Venetian: 
nobleman, who crofled the peninfula, and went up the 
wettern fide of it to Guzerat, in the 13th century. It is 
chiefly to Perfians that we are indebted for that portion of: 
Indian hiftory which we poffefs. The celebrated Ma- 
homed Ferifita, early in the 17th century, compiled a hif- 
tory of Hindooftan, from various materials, moft of which, 
according to Col. Dow, who tranflated this hiftory, were col- 
le&ted from Perfian authors. But the tranflator allows, that: 
the moft valuable part of this hiftory is that pofterior to the 
firit Mahomedan conquefts, about the year tooo. The firlt. 
Mahomedan conqueror, who made any eitablifhments in. 
Hindooftan, was Mahmood, emperor of Ghizni; which fee., 
In the year 1000 he entered Hindooitan ; and although in: 
1008 all the Hindoo princes, from the weft of the Ganges 
to the river Nerbuddah, united againft him, for the com- 
mon defence of their religion, which he wifhed to extir- 
pate, and which he aétually attempted to annihilate by the: 
favage deftru€tion of their temples, they were defeated. 
After feveral fuccefsful but defolating expeditions, Mah- 
mood died in 1028, pofleffed of the eaftern, and by much the 
largeft part of Perfia; as well as, nominally, of all the In- 
dian provinces from the weftern part of the Ganges to the - 
peninfula of Guzerat, and from the Indus to the mountains 
of Agimere; but the Panjab was the only part of it that) 
was fubje&ted to regular government under the Mahomedans ; ; 
as being in the vicinity of the Ghiznian empire. As for) - 
the Rajpocts of Agimere, they {till preferved their indepen-i 
dence, among their rugged mountains, and clofe vallies ; 
and not only then, but, in a great meafure, down to the pre- 
fent time; being, in refpeét of Hindooftan, what the coun-. 
try of Switzerland is to Europe; but much more extenfive 
and populous. From Mahmood to Aurangzebe the Indian: 
conquerors were contented with the nominal fubjeétion’ of 
thofe hardy tribes; among whom, military enthufiafm, » 
grafted on religious principles, is added to. ftrength and 
agility of body ; and this race is diffeminated over a territory; 
equal to half the extent of France, as it exifted before the. - 
late revolution. It goes under the general name of Raj-: - 
pootana; and is the-original country of the founder of the 
Mahratta ftate; whofe ruler, about half a century ago, 
afpired at univerfal empire in Hindooftan. (See MAnrat- - 
TAs.) Upon the death of Mahomed Gori, in 1205, the 
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Thdian part of the Ghiznian empire, then divided, fell to 
Cuttub, who founded the Patan or Afghan dynalty in Hin- 
dooftan, The Afghans originally inhabited the mountainous 
tract lying between India and Perfia, or the ancient Paro- 
pamifus. (For their hiftory, fee APrGHANS. ) 
‘Cuttub’s elevation to the throne, he had carried his arms 
under Mahomed Gori, into Agimere and Guzerat. Lahore 
was, originally, his capital; bat with a view of fixing the 
imperial refidence nearer to the centre of his conquells, he 
removed to Delhi. The emperor Altumth, who iucceeded 
to the Patan throne in 1210, completed the conguelt of the 
reateft part of Hindooftan proper. He appears to have 
been the firll Mahomedan that made a conquett of Bengal ; 
and it was during this reign (1221) that Gengiz Cawn, 
among his extenlive congueits, accomplifhed that of the 
empire of Ghizni; but he left Hindooltan undifturbed. 
About A. D. 1243, the Mogu's, or Munguls, fuccellors of 
Gen-iz, who poflefled, or rather over-run the countries on 
the N. W. of Hindooftan, ‘made feveral irruptions into it ; 
but it was not ti!l more than 150 years afterwards, that, 
under Timur, or Tamerlane, they penetrated into the centre 
of India. The provinces of Hindooftan were held rather 
as tributary kingdoms, than as provinces of the fame em- 
pire; and they feldom failed to, revolt when a favourable 
opportunity oered. Of the itate of the internal sovern- 
ment of Hindooftan, a judgment may be formed by the pu- 
nifhment inflidted on the Mewatti, or the Banditti tribe, 
which inhabit the hilly traéts within 25 miles of Delhi. In 
1265, 100,000 of thefe wretches were put to the {word, 
and a line of forts was conttructed along the foot of their 
hills. 
' « Rebellions, maffacres, and barbarous conquetts,”’ fays ma- 
jor Rennell, make up the hiftory of this fair country (which, 
to an ordinary obferver, feems deltined to be the paradife of 
the world); the immediate effect of the mad ambition of 
conquering more than can be governed by one man: for the 
whole empire being portioned out to rapacious governors, 
who domineering over the governed, until their fpirits were 
fufficiently debafed, were at laft able to perfuade them, that 
their common intereft lay in taking up arms, to render thefe 
governors independent.” — It would appear as if the warm 
climates, and more efpecially the open countries, fituated 
within them, were deftined to be the feats of defpotifm 3 for 
that the climate creating few wants, and the foil being pro- 
ductive without any great exertion; the inhabitants of it do 
not poffefs thofe energies that, ina cooler climate, prompt 
mankind to inveitigate their ‘natural rights, and to affert 
them. ‘This, however, is a point that I fhall not venture 
to decide on; althoughI believe it is a fact not to be 
difputed, that throughout the known parts of the world, 
defpotifm prevails moft in the warm climates. The Patan, 
Mogul, and Tartarian conquerors in Hindooftan and China, 
however hardy at firit, have, in a courfe of ages, funk into 
the fame {tate of effeminacy with their fubjects; and, in their 
turn, have, with them, received a new matter. - Let thofe 
who are in the habit of complaining of the feverity of a 
northern climate, refleé&. that whatever phyiical evils it may 
produce, it matures the great qualities of the mind; and 
renders its inhabitants pre-eminent among their {pecies; 
while a flowery poet, or a more flowery hiltorian; is the 
moft eminent production of the tropical regions.’? (See 
CLIMATE.) tay ‘ : 
’ The Moguls, having gained acquifitions im the provinces 
on the W, of the Indus, in confequence of the negleét of the 
kings of Delhi, at length crofled that river, and mvaded the 
Panjab ; and fo formidable did they appear to’ Ferofe IL., 
that fome tribes of them were permitted to fettle in that 
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country. (A.D. 1292.) In 1293 this emperor projected, 
-at the fuggeftion of Alla, governor of Gurrah, an attack 
‘upon the Deccan, a tract nearly equal in extent to what, he 
actually poffefled in Hindooftan, and. which extended from 
the fhores of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, and 
from the northern mountains to Cattack, Sirong, and Agi- 
mere ; the greatelt part of Malwa, with Guzerat and Sindi, 
being then independent. - Alla, incited firft by avarice, 
having: fucceeded in his object, depofed and murdered the 
emperor, and tock pofleffion of the throne in 1295, begin- 
ning his plan of conqueit by the redu@ion of Guzerat ; but 
while ke was purfuing his conquefts, the watchful and rett- 
lefs Moguls penetrated even to Delhi, and plundered. -its 
fuburbs, Alla, having extended his. vitories and poflefiions, 
died in 1316. At this period all Hindooftan proper was 
comprehended in the Patan empire (fo-called from the dy- 
nally in poffeffion cf the throne), and the interior policy is 
faid tobe fo well regulated, that ftrangers might travel 
through the empire in perfect fecurity. Ferofe III., who 
fucceeded in 1351, appeared more defirous of improving 
the empire, after the defeGtion of Bengal and the Deccan, 
&c. than of extending it by arms. Accordingly, canals and 
public works, for the improvement of agriculture and of 
the inland navigation, were his. favourite objets during a 
reign of thirty-feven years. ° The Mogu!s made another 
irruption in 13573 and after the death of Ferofe, in 1388, 
rebeilion and civil war, during a courfe of feveral years, pre- 
pared the empire for foreign fubjeStion, and a minority in 
the perfon of Mahmood IIT., who fucceeded in 1393s 
brought matters toa crifis. In this ftate of things, Timur, 
who had already extended his empire over all the Weftern 
Afia and Tartary, turned his arms towards Hindooftan in 
1398. In the preceding year his grandfon Peer Mahomed 
had prepared the way by reducing the Panjab and Moultan ; 
and before the clofe of the year, he himfelf croffed the 
Indus, and took poffeffion of Delhi without a battle, 
‘© ‘This inhuman montter,”’ fays Rennell, “* who had credit 
enough with a poet of the (laft) century, to be introduced 
on the ftage, as a hero, poffefling great and amiable quali- 
ties, obtained in Hindooftan the title of «the deftroying 
prince ;’’ and was truly worthy of it, from the numerous 
maflacres and exterminations executed under his immediate 
direction.” He was rapid in his deftruétive movements ; he 
{pent little more than five months between the time of hig 
crofling and re-croffing the Indus; and he appears to have paid 
more attention to feafons than Alexander had done; as Ti- 
mur chofe the fair feafon for his expedition, whereas Alex- 
ander was in the field, in the Panjab, during a whole rainy 
feafon. Timur, however, may -be faid rather to over-run 
than to fubje€t or conquer: for he did not difturb the order 
of fucceffion in Hindoottan, but left Mahmood on the throne, 
referving to himfelf the poffeflion of the Panjab country 
only ; which his fueceffors did not long retain. During his 
life, which ended in 1405, he was prayed for in the moiques 
of Hindooftan, and the coin was {truck in his name; but 
this might be more the effect of policy in the ufurpers of 
Mahmood's throne than the a&t of Timur. It does not ap- 
pear that he carried much treafure with him out of Hin- 
dooftan. But Nadir Shah's acquifition of the precious me- 
tals, at a later period, was great beyond all ideas of accu- 
mulation in Europe; and is only to be accounted for by. the 
infiux of thofe metals from America, during that interval. 
The death ‘of Mahmood happened in 1413; and with-him 
ended the- Patan dynaity, founded by- Cuttub in 1205. 
The throne was then. filled by Chizer, a Seid, one of 
the race of the prophet Mahomed, whofe potterity oc. 
eupied it until the year 950) when Belloli, an Afghan of 
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the tribe of Lodi, took poffeffion of it, on the abdication of 
Alla IT., under whom all Hindooltan fell into feparate go- 
yernments. The fon of Belloli recovered a confiderable part 
of the empire, and in ry01 made Agra the royal refidence. 
It was during this reign that the Portuguefe firit accomplith- 
ed the paflage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
empire fell again into utter confufion under Ibrahim IT. in 
1526; and this paved the way for the conqueit of Hindoo- 
jtan by Sultan Baber, a defcendant of ‘Tamerlane and of 
Gengiz Khan ; who reigned over a kingdom compofed ge- 
nerally of the provinces fituated between the Indus and Sa- 
marcand. Difpofieffed of his dominions by the Utbecs, 
he determined to try his fortune in Hindooitan, whofe dif- 
tracted fituation flattered his hopes of conqueft. From 
Cabul, where he refided, he undertook his firft expedition 
acrofs the Indus, in 1518. In his fifth expedition (A.D. 
1525) he defeated the emperor of Delhi, and put an end to 
the dynafty of Lodi. Baber reigned only five years in Hin- 
dooftan, during which time his chief employment was the re- 
duction of the eatlern provinces. His fon Humaioon fuc- 
ceeded him in 1530; but though he was a prince of confider- 
able abilities and great virtues, he was driven from his empire 
in 1541. During his expulfion, his fon Acbar was born, 
whom we may reckon among the greateit of the fovereigns 
of Hindooftan. The ftate of this country was fo un- 
fettled, that no lefs than five fovereigns appeared on_ its 
throne in the courfe of nine years. A {trong party in Hin- 
doolttan invited Humaioon back ; and he returned in 1554, 
but died in the following year. His good character faci- 
litated the acceflion of his fon Acbar, who was about the 
age of fourteen years, in 1555, when his father died. Tor 
a general account of Acbar’s character and reign, we fhall 
refer to the biographical article Aksar, and alfo to the 
hiltory of Hindoofian by Col. Dow. We fhall here add 
fome further particulars. As in the perfon of Baber, the 
line of T’amerlane firft afcended the throne of Hindooftan, 
fo in that of Achar, the grandfon of Baber, it may be faid 
to have been eitablifhed. The conquett of their anceitor, 
about a century and a half before, had no fhare in effecting 
the prefent fettlement. Baber was in reality the founder of 
the Mogul dynatty ; and from this event Hirdooltan came 
to be called the « Mogul’? empire. The firit years of Ac- 
bar’s reign were employed in the reduction of the revolted 
provinces from Agimere to Bengal; and his conquetts 
were fecured by a proper choice of governors, by wife regu- 
Jations, by an unlimited toleration of religion, and by a pro- 
per attention to the propentities of the people ; to all which 
a long afd vigorous reign was peculiarly favourable. The 
Hindoos itil formed the bulk of the people ; even in 
thofe provinces, which, from their vicinity to the country of 
the conquerors, had been the mot frequently over-run ; and 
experience had taught the Mahomedan conquerors that the 
paflive religion and temper of the Hindoos would, if left to 
themfelves, never dilturb the eitablithed government. But 
the Deccan was a itumbling-block to the Mogul emperors, 
and therefore engaged the particular attention of Acbar. 
See Deccan. 

Achar, who died in 1605, was fucceeded by his fon Selim,un- 
der the appellation of Jehanguire, who reigned about 22 years. 
It wasin this reign, and in the year.1615, that fir Thomas 

Roe was fent as the firft Englifh ambaflador to the emperor 
of Hindvottan. The Portuguefe had by this time acquired 
confiderable fettlements in Bengal and Guzerat; but only 
thofe in Guzerat, where they alfo poffefied fome extent of 
territory, attraéied the notice of the court. Shah Jehan fuc- 
eceded Ins father in 16283 and euring this reign, viz. in 
2633, the iirflferious quarrel happened between the Euro- 


peans (Portuguefe) and Moguls ; and the Portuguefe were 
expelled from Hoogly, on the Ganges. In 1658 the civil 
wars commenced between the emperor and his fons, as well 
as between the fons themfelves ; which terminated in the 
elevation of Aurungzebe, the third in defcent, after he 
had depofed his father, and murdered or expelled his bre- 
thren. Foran account of his life and reign, fee AuRUNG- 
zene. Aurungzebe was fuccecded by his fon Mauzum, who 
took the title of Bahader Shah, and reigned five years. 
Whilit he was meditating the reduétion of the Rajpoot 
princes of Agimere, who had formed a itrong confederacy, 
his attention was éngaged hy the Seiks, a new fect of reli- 
gionills, who appeared in arms inthe Lahore province, and 
ravaged the whole country from thence to the banks of the 
Jumnah river. Thefe Seiks had filently eftablithed them- 
felves along the foot of the eaftern mountains during the 
reignof Shah Jehan, They differ from mott religionilts ur 
that, like the Hindoos, they are perfectly tolerant in matters 
of faith, and require only a conformity in certain figns and 
ceremonies; but, unlike the Hindoos, they admit prolelytes. 
‘They are now become one of the molt potent {tates in Hin- 
doottan. Thefe were, after much trouble and delay, reduced 
by the emperor, who then took his refidence at Lahore, 
where he died in 1712. A conteft for the empire took 
place between his four fons ; andthis ended in the eltablifh- 
ment of Jehaunder ; but at the end of nine months he was 
dethroned by Ferokfere, great grandfon of Aurungzebe, 
It was in this reign that id Englifh Eaft India company 
obtained the famous “ Firman,”’ or grant, by which their 
goods of export and import were exempted from duties, or 
cultoms ; and this was regarded as the company’s ‘* Com- 
mercial Charter in India,’’ while they ftood inneed of pro- 
tection from the princes of the country. In 1717 Ferok- 
fere was depefed, and blinded by the Seids, who: affumed 
the difpofal of the empire and all its concerns, From this 
time affairs declined yery rapidly ; and the empire, which 
had acquired fome degree of confiltency under the houfe of 
Timur, was now about to be difmembered in a degree be- 
yond what it had experienced, even before the era of the 
Mahomedan conquelts. Mahomed Shah, grandfon of Ba- 
hader Shah, was placed on the throne by the Seids in 1718 ; 
but he contrived, by a rebellion and a battle, to get rid of 
the Seids. About this time, Nizam-al-Muluck, viceroy of 
the Deccan, was rifing into power, and meditating inde- 
pendency ; and while he was formidable in the fouth, the 
Mahrattas directed their attacks againlt the middle and 
northern provinces. Malwa, and the open parts of Agi- 
mere, were over-run by them ; and their detachments infulted 
even the capital of the empire. ‘The weak Mahmood had, 
in the early part of his reign, endeavoured to conciliate 
them, by paying them a tribute, amounting to one-fourth of 
the net revenue of the invaded provinces ; but this concef- 
fion only increafed their infolence, and terminated in their 
feizing on the provinces themfelves, 

In 1738 the Nizam invited Nadir Shah, the ufurper of the 
Perfian throne, who was then engaged in the fiege of Can- 
dahar, to invade Hindoottan, hoping to profit by the con- 
fufion which would thus be occafioned. In the following 
year Nadir Shah entered Hindooftan ; but the ftate of things 
being at this time uncertain, he offered to evacuate the 
empire for 50 lacks of rupees (half a million). But the 
intrigues of the Nizam and his party ocealioned the weak. 
emperor to throw himfelf on the clemency of the invader, 
who entered Delhi, and demanded 30 millions iterling, by 
way of ranfom. 'Tumults, maflacres, and famine, were the 
refult ; 100,0e0 of the inhabitants were maflacred, and 62 
millions of plunder wéxe faid to be collected. Nadir mar- 
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ried his fon to a grand-daughter of Aurunezebe, reflored 
Mahomed Shah to his throne, and returned to Perfia, after ob- 
taining the ceffion of all the countries fubjeét to Hindoottan, 
lying on the W. of the Indus. The Nizam was thus left 
in pofleffion of the whole remaining power of the empire, 
which he facrificed to his own views in the Deccan, where 
he eitablifhed an independent kingdom for himfelf. The 
Mahratta invafions of the Carnatic in 1740 and 1741, and 
the defeat and death of Doaft Ally, nabob of Arcot, by 
their arms, called the Nizam home, who, on his arrival, 
fettled the Carnatic, by placing Anwar O’dien, father of 
Mahomed Ally, in the nabobfhip of Arcot, which was then 
under{tood to comprehend nearly the prefent Carnatic. Ben- 
gal became independent of Delhi a little before this time 
(1738), under Aliverdy Cawn; and not long after it was 
invaded by a vaft army of Mahrattas, both from Poonahk 
and Berar, under the fanétion of the emperor's name, who, 
unable to fatisfy their demands, fent them to collect for 
themfelves the arrears of revenue fince the defection of Ali- 
verdy. About the fame time, the Rohillas, a tribe from 
the mountains that lie between India and Pertia, ere¢ted an 
independent {tate on the E. of the Ganges, and within 80 
miles of Delhi. Thefe appeared very {trong fymptoms of 
the total diffolution of the empire. Nadir Shah died in 
1747; and Abdalla, one of his generals, feized on the 
ealtern part of Perfia, and on the bordering provinces of 
India, that had been ceded by Mahomed Shah to Nadir; 
and thefe he formed into a kingdom, known at prefent by 
that of Candahar, or the country of the “ Abdalli,’? com- 
prizing nearly the ancient empire of Ghizni. Mahomed 
Shah, who died this year, after a reign of zg years, was 
fucceeded by his fon, Ahmed Shah. During hi$ reign 
of fix years, the entire divifion of the empire took place ; 
nothing remaining to the houfe of Timur except a {mall 
territory round Delhi, together with the city itfelf (now 
no longer a capital), expofed to repeated depredations, maf- 
facres, and famines, by the contelts of invaders. The lait 
army that might be reckoned “ imperial,’ was defeated by 
the Rohillas in 1749, by which their independence was firm- 
ly eftablifhed in the eaitern part of the province of Delhi. 
The Jates, or Jats, a Hindoo tribe under Soorage-Muil, 
eltablifhed themfelves, and founded a {tate in the province 
of Agra. he Deccan and Bengal were ufurped by the 
Nizam and Aliverdy. Oude was feized on by Seifdar Jung, 
father to the late Sujah Dowlah, and grand-father to the 
fubfequent reigning nabob of Oude, Azuph Dowlah ; Al- 
lahabad by Mahomed Kooli; Malwa was divided between 
the Poonah Mahrattas, and feveral native princes, and Ze- 
mindars ; Agimere reverted of courfe to its ancient lords, 
the Rajpoot princes ; and the Mahrattas pofleffed, in addi- 
tion to their fhare of Malwa, the greateit part of Gu- 
zerat, Berar, and Orifla, befides their ancient domains in the 
Decean. Abdalla, having eftablifhed his new kingdom very 
early in this reign, entered Lahore and Moultan (or the 
Panjab) with a view to the conqueit of them. Thus the whole 
country of Hindooftan proper was in commotion from one 
extreme to the other, and univerfal anarchy prevailed. Per- 
haps, in the annals of the world, it has feldom happened that 
the bonds of government were fo fuddenly diffolved, over a 
portion of country containing at lealt 60 millions of inhabit- 
ants. Upon the death of the Nizam in 1748, contetts en- 
fued for the throne of the Deccan, and occafioned the 
interference of the French and Englith, as auxiliaries, in the 
wars that happened in confequence of them, and that lalted 
till the year 1754. The refult enabled the Englith to efta- 
blifh their fecurity and influence in the Carnatic ; and the 
French, in addition to the folid advantage of getting poflef- 


fion of the northern circars, valued at half a million fterling, 
of annual revenue, gained the fplendid but uncertain pri- 
vilege of influencing the councils of the Nizam, by attending 
his perfon with their army. The Mogul was now become 
merely nominal, and the emperors were deprived in a great 
degree of their importance. Ufurpers, however, endeavoured 
to obtain the fanction of their names, and the coin, through- 
out the whole tract, known by the name of the Mogul ae 
pire, is to this day ftruck in the name of the nominal 
emperor, In 1753 the emperor Ahmed was depofed by 
Gazi, after having reigned about fix years. 

In the preceding year the Mahrattas had been called in to 
afiit in reducing the Jats, who were in pofleffion of Agra, and 
became troublefome neighbours to the emperor ; and in the 
prefent year the Berar Mahrattas eftablifhed themfelves in 
Oriffa, by ceflion from Aliverdy, nabob of Bengal, who was 
alfo compelled, for a fhort time, to pay them a tribute for 
Bengal and Bahar, amounting to one-fourth of the clear re= 
venue. This, together with the Mogul’s former permiffion 
to colleét the arrears of revenue due to him, is the foundation 
of their claims on Pengal and Bahar ; and which they have 
never relinquifhed, although the times may have been unfa- 
vourable to their aflerting them. Allumguire IT. grandfon 
of Bahader Shah, was placed by Gazi on the nominal throne ; 
but Abdalla, being at this time in poffeffion of Lahore, 
threatened Delhi, and in 1756 he laid the unfortunate city 
under heavy contributions. The emperor and his family 
were now reduced to the loweit {late of royalty, alternately 
foliciting the affiftance of Abdalla and of the Mahrattas, and 
as much in dread of their allies as of their enemies. In 1-60 
Allumguire was depofed and murdered by Gazi. His fon 
and fuccefior, Shah Aulum, made a fruitlefs attempt to re- 
duce the Bengal provinces ; but his expedition ended in 
1761, by furrendering himfelf to the Britith, who had taken 
the field as allies to the nabob of Bengal. In 1759 and 1760 
Hindoottan was vilited, for the fixth time, by Abdalla, and 
Delhi was again plundered and almoti depopulated. The 
Mahrattas, in thefe times of confufion and revolution, were 
gathering {trength ; and, poffefled of extenfive domains and 
vait armies, they projected the expulfion of Abdalla, and the 
reltoration of the Hindoo government throughout the em- 
pire. Thus the principal powers of Hindooftan were arranged 
into two parties, the Hindoos and Mahomedans ; for the Jats 
joined the Mahrattas ; and Sujah Cowlah, with the Rohillas, 
and other Mahomedan chiefs of lefs note, joined Abdalla ; 
and a battle enfued in the plains of Carnawl and Panniput. 
There were faid to be 159,coo Mahomedans, and no lets 
than 200,000 Mahrattas. Viétory declared for Abdaila, 
after a very bloody and deltruétive battle; fo that the 
Mahrattas were compelled to relinquifh their pretenfions ta 
univerfal empire in Hindooftan ; and from that period (1761) 
ther power has been fenfibly on the decline. (See Maimat- 
TAs.) Abdalla’s influence at Delhi was now unlimited ; and 
he determined to place Shah Aulum on the throne of his 
ancellors. But he dreaded trufting himfelf in the hands of 
Abdalla, who fet up Jewan Buckt, the fon of Shah Aulum, 
for emperor, exacting an annual tribute ; fo that in reality 
Abdalla was emperor, and if he had been difpofed to eftablith 
himfelf in Hindooflan, he might probably have beguna new 
dynaity of emperors in his own perfon. The territory of the 
young emperor, and of Nidjib Dowlah his guardian,was merely 
the northern part of the province of Delhi; and his father, 
Shah Aulum, the legal emperor, was without territory, and 
almoft without friends. However, the expulfion of the nabob 
of Bengal, Coflim Ally, by the Englith, in 1763, by drawing 
Sujah Dowlah into the quarrel, brought the wandering 
emperor again into notice ; but he had more to hope from the’ 
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fuccefs of the Britifharms thanthofe of his patron, Sujah Dow- 
ih; and the uninterrupted fuceefs that attended them in 1763, 
64, and 65, by the difperfion of the armies of Coffim Ally and 
of Sujah Dowlah, and by the entire conqueit of Oude and 
Allahabad, left.the emperor and Sujah Dowlah- no hopes, 
bet from the moderation of the victors. (See Bencat.) 
The private diitrefles of Shah Aulum, the emperor or 
great mogul!, were fo prefling, during Mr. Hattings’s 
alt journey to Oude (1784) that his fon, Jewan Buckt, 
came to folicit affiftance from the Englifh. Since the peace 
of 1782, Madajee Sindia, a Mahratta chief, and the poffef- 
for of the principal part of Malwa, has taken the lead at 
Delhi; and has reduced feveral places fituated within the 
diitri&ts formerly pofleffed by the Jats, and it may be con- 
cluded, that Sindia has. in view to extend his congveits on 
the fide ef Agimere, and to-eltablifh for himfelf a confider- 
able ftate or kingdom. The provinces of Agra and Delhi, 
and their vicinity, are in a wretched flate. Having been the 
feat of continual war for near 50 years; the country is 
almoft depopulated, and moft of the lands, of courfe, lie 
walte ; and the wretched inhabitants dare not provide more 
than the bare means of fubfiftence for fear of pillage. No- 
thing but the natural fertility of the foil, and the mildnefs of 
the climate, could have kept up any degree of population, 
and rendered the fovereiguty of it, at this day, worth con- 
tending for. In the Mogul empire, many parts of it were 
1000 miles diftant from. the feat of government ; and accord- 
‘ingly its hiitory is one continued leifon to kings, not to grafp 
at too much dominion; and to mankind, to. circumferibe 
the undertakings of their rulers. 

Among the new powers that arofe on the downfal of the 
Mogul empire, we ought to mention the French and Eng- 
lith. As for the Portuguefe, their power had patt its meri- 
dian before this period ; befides, their views being commercial, 
they wifely chofe infularfituations, fuch as Goa, Bombay, Sal- 
fette, Dit, &c., and never appear to have poffeffed any very con- 
fiderable extent of territory, although they kepton foot a large 
army of Europeans. The Dutch fyfiem was nearly the 
fame ; and their profperity, in a great meafure, grevs out of 
the misfortunes of the Portuguefe ; who, having fallen un- 
der the dominion of Spain, became obnoxious as well to the 
jealoufy of rivalfhip, as to the revenge of the Hollanders. 
The French power was of fhort duration, but brilliant while 
it lated. It began during the government of M. Dupleix 
at Pondicherry in 1749, -and.ended in 1761 by the capture 
of this their principal fettlement. (See Crrcar.) The 
French appear to have been the firft European power that 
trained the natives of India to regular difcipline, as well as 
the firft who fet the example of acquiring territorial poflef- 
fions, of any great extent, in India; im which they have 
been fo fuccefstully followed by the Englifh. Athough the 
Englith were firmly and peaceably eftablifhed in Bengal in 
1765 (fee BencaL); yet within two years they were 
engaged in a very arduous contett 


tin the peninfula, with 
Hyder Aily, the fovereign of Myfore, leagued with the 
Nizam or Soubah of the Deccan. (See Hyper ALLy.) 
In 1767, when he had arrived at the height of his fortune, 
the war between him and the Englith broke out. Having 
bought off the Mahrattas, with a confiderable fum of money, 
and the reftoration of fome places he had taken from them, 
and detached the Nizam from the Englifh, the war was prefe- 
cuted on both fides with vigour. After fome fharp battles 
on the frontiers of the Carnatic and Myforc, a ftrong detach- 
ment of the Britith army feized on Hyder’s provinceof*€o- 
imbettore, a fertile diftri&t on the fouth of Myfore, and 
commanding a ready way to Hyder’s capital, Seringapatam. 
"The was was continued with various fuccefs during the years 


1767, 1768, and part of 1769; when Hyder, witha flrong 
detachment of troops,. chiefiy horfe, eiuding the Britifh 
army, came within feven miles of Madras, and diftated a 
peace to the government of that place. This peace was, 
difreputable to the Britifh councils only ; fince the hands of 
the commander in chief (general Jofeph Smith) were tied up, 
at the very moment, the moft favourable for ftriking a blow ; 
and when Hyder, fearing the general’s approach, could 
purchafe his fecurity no other way than by intimidating go- 
yernment into the meafure of laying their commands on the 
general not to advance ; by which meafure he might poffi- 
bly have cut Hyder and his detachment to pieces. The Ni- 
zam had, very early in the war, been detached from Hyder’s 
alliance ; chiefly by the ftrong meafure of fending a detach- 
ment from Bengal into the heart of Golconda ; which made 
him tremble for his capital, Hydrabad. The peace left 
matters much in the fame itate as they were before the war ; 
and whatever credit Hyder might have gained by its termi- 
nation, was done away by the total defeat which he fuffered 
in 1771 from the Mahratta army, within a few miles of his 
capital; into which heefcaped with great difficulty, with a 
{mall remnant of his army; afterwards defying the attacks 
of his numerousenemies, who had neither the fkill nor the 
ordinary requifites for a fiege. His revenues and his army 
were improved: by the few years of peace that followed. 
When the Mahrattas, in 1773, crofled the Ganges to mvade 
the Rohilla country, a brigade of the Britifh army marched 
to the weftern frontier of that country, and drove the 
Mahrattas acrofs the river. or this prote€tion, the Rohilla 
chiefs had ftipulated to pay Sujah Dowlah (the Britifh army 
acting as his allies) 40 lacks of rupees; but when the 
fervice was performed, the payment of the money was 
evaded. This breach of treaty led to the invafion and con- 
quelt of the Rohilla country in the following year, 1774. 
A confiderable tract of land mthe Dooab was alfo con- 
quered from the Jats and other adventurers, by which the 
boundary of Oude was advanced weltward within 25 miles 
of Agra; north-weftward, to the upper part of the naviga- 
ble courfe of the Ganges; and fouth-weftward to the 
Jumnah river. In 1775, on-the death of Sujah Dowlah, and 
the acceffion of his fon Azuph, a new treaty was made with 
the Britifh government, by which the quantum of the fubfidy 
for the ufe of the brigade was increafed ; and the province of 
Benares, which produced a clear revenue of 240,000/. per 
annum, was ceded to thecompany. ‘The war with the Poo- 
nah Mahrattas occafioned the march of a brigade acrofs the 
continent to the fide of Bombay and Surat in 1778-9. 
This is faid to be the moft brilliant epoch of the Britith mili- 
tary hiitory in India. The brigade, which confifted of lefs 
than 7000 men, all native troops, commanded by European 
officers, marched from the banks of the Jumnah to the 
weltern fea, in fpite of the Mahrattas, whofe empire they 
traverfed almott the whole way. The French war breaking 
out at this time, and Hyder Ally expecting a communion 
of interefts with the French, broke into the Carnatic, in the 
autumn of 1780, with 100,000 troops, foot and horfe, the 
beit of their kind that had ever been difciplined by a native 


of India. His fuccefs in cutting to pieces colonel Baillie’s de-_ 


tachment, and the confequent retreat of the Carnatic army, 
oceafioned a defpair of the British interefts in that quarter, 
in the opinion of moft people in Europe. Mr. Hatfltings and 
fic Eyre Coote thought otherwife ; and there was fent from 
Bengal, to the relief of the Carnatic, a brigade of about 
7Oco men, with ample fupplies of money and_provifions. 
Until thefe troops and fupplies arrived, the Britith poffeffed 
nothing more in the Carnatic than the ground occupied by 
their camps and fortreffes. Under fr Eyre Coote, Hyder 
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was fuccefsfully combated during, two: campaigns; at the 
end of which (October 1782) he found the pofleffion of his 
object, the Carnatic, at fo great a diftance, ‘that he appeared 
to be fincerely defirous of peace... Hyder perceived the ne- 
ceflity of abandoning his ambitious projects ; and he would 
aétually have done fo, in all probability, if he had not ex- 
pected a more feafonable and effeCtual co-operation on the 
part of the French, with whofe affiftance he hoped to effe& 
our expulfion in a campaign or two, But he became more 
jealous of the French than of the Englifh ; and if the peace 
of Paris had left the Carnatic in his hands, inftead of Ma- 
homed Ally’s, the French would have found the ill 
effe&t of his condué refpeéting them ; for he certainly never 
intended that they fhould affume any charaGter in it befides 
that of merchants» ~ With: this difpofition of: mind, Hyder 
died foon after, in 1783, and was fucceeded by his for Tip- 
poo, who made peace with the Englifhin March 1784, at 
Manga’ore. Tippoowas’'a prince of inferior abilities, and 
ona future occation he expiated his -ill-arranged plans by 
his death, and the partition of his territoriesin-T799. - 

The eftablithment of the Britifh power inthe Mogul em- 
pre has given a totally different afpe& to the political face 
of that country from that which it would have worn, ifno 
fuch power had ever exilted. It is certain, that the Mahrat- 
tas, if they had been left to purfue their plans of conqueft, 
would have acquired Corah and Allahabad in 1772, as well 
as the Rohilla country in ~1773 and afterwards they 
might have over-run, at their leifure, the province of Oude, 
and its dependencies. The British interference prevented 
this. On the other hand, Hyder might have kept poffef- 
fion of tie Carnatic. Some may be tempted to afk, whe- 
ther Hyder might not be as good a fovereign as Mahomed 
Ally ; or the Mahrattas, as Azuph Dowlah? Whatever 
may be the anfwers to thefe queftions, fays major Rennell, 
they have no reference to the Britih politics, which required 
that Hyder or Tippoo fhould not poffefs the Carnatic, in 
additiou to Myfore ; and that the Mahrattas fhould not pof- 
fefs Oude, or Rohileund. De rw 

It has been faggetted, that the Britifh might have extend- 
ed their poffeflions in Hindooltan, ad iibitum; lord Ciive, how- 
ever, thought, that the Bengal provinces and) the circars, to- 

ther with a moderate tract of land ronnd Madras, and the 
ifland of Salfette, near Bombay; were fully equal to the 
meafure of good policy, and to our powers of keeping pof- 
feifion. 

« The ftate into which Hindooftan has fallen,’ fays 
Rennel!, “ fince the downfal of the Mogul empire, is mate- 
rially diferent from what it was before it was united under 
the Mahomedan conquerors. It was then parcelled out into 
feveral moderate kingdoms, which appear to have preferved 
a degree of balance among themfelves ; but now Hindooftan 
and the Deccan may be faid to confilt of fix (or, fince the 
‘partition of Tippoo’s territories, of five) principal itates, 
which hold, as tributaries, or feudatories, all the inferior 
ones ; of which there are many... The reacer will not be at 
a lofs-to know, that the two Mahratta ftates, the Nizam, 
Tippoo,. the Seiks, and the Britifh, are thofe I mean. ; for 
whatever verbal diftintions may be made, a compullive al- 
liance is at leaft a dependant, if not,.in fa, a tributary 
Giuation.”? Rennell's Memoir, Ed. 3.1793: ; 

_ Huspoostan, Geography of. ‘This celebrated portion of 
Afia, long known by the name of the empire of the Great 
~ Mogul, becaufe it was then {ubjeG to Mogul emperors, fuc- 
ceffors of Timur, extends from cape Comerin on the fouth, 
to the mountains which form the northern boundary of 

_ Cafhmire ; that is, according to the moi recent maps, from 


about the Sth to about. the 35th degree of .N, Iat., being 


about 27 degrees, or nearly 1890 Britifh miles. The north. 
ern boundary may be farther extended to the Hindoo Koh, 
and mountains running E. and W. on the N. of the province 
of Kuttore. In breadth this couatry extends from the river 
Ayraba, on the W. of the province of Sindi, to the moun- 
tains which feparate Bengal. from Caflay and the Birman 
dominions, that is, from about the 66th to the g2d degree 
of E. long., comprehending 26°, which, in the latitude of 
25°; include 1600 Britith miles. On the N. the boundaries 
are the mountains already mentioned. On the W., towards 
Perfia, other ranges and deferts form the frontier, till the river 
Avaba terminates the fouthern feparation. The other bound- 
aries are fupplied by the Indian ocean and bay of Bengal, 
where, the eaftern extremity is limited by the little river 
Naaf, and thofe mountains which feparate the Britith poffef- 
fions from Aracan, Caflay, and Cafhar. The northern bound- 
ary generally confilts of the fouthern ridges.of the Thibe- 
tian Alps. On the N.E. of Bengal a fimilar ridge divides 
Hindooftan from the {mall territory of Afam, which feems 
an independent, ftate, never having formed a part of Hin- 
dooftan, of dubious connection with Thibet, and hitherto 
unfubdued by the Birmans. According to the plan fketched 
out and purfed by major Rennell, and judicioufly adopted by 
Mr. Pinkerton, we may diitribute the various regions of 
Hindoottan into four general fections : viz. the Gangetic, 
the Sindetic, the central, and the fouthern. 

Gangetic Hindoottan, comprehending the countries on the 
Ganges, extends from the eaftern boundaries of Bengal to 
the country of Sirhind, an interval of about 1000 Britith miles. 
Its greateit breadth, from the fources of the Chumbul, to the 
mountains of Sewalik, may be about 450 Britith miles ; 
and the leaft, on the W. of the province‘of Bengal, about 
230. ‘This fe€tion comprifes the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
Allahabad, Oude, and Agra; with part of Delhi and Agi- 
mere, and of Malwa in the fouth. The Britith poffeffions in 
this part of Hindooftan, including Bengal, Bahar, Benares, 
and jome other diftriéts to the W., extend about 550 miles 
in length by 300 in breadth, forming a very powerful king- 
dom, The native population is computed at 10 or 11 mil- 
lions of black fubjects, exclufive of the Englith, whofe num- 
ber is not afcertained. Sir William Jones, however, con- 
cluded from the actual enumeration of ene province, that all 
the Britith poffeflions in Hindooftan included no lefs than 
30 millions of Hindoos; but major Rennell eftimates the 
entire population in the time of Aurungzebe at 60 millions. 
The revenue of thefe Britifh provinces is computed at 
45210,000/. ; and deducting the expence of colleGion, mili- 
tary and civil charges, &c. being 2,510,000/., the clear re- 
venue will be 1,670,000/.. (See Bencax, and CaLcuTra, 
its chief city.) In the eaftern part of the Britith poffeffions, 
the moft confiderable town is Dacca, which fee. (See alfo 
Moorsuepazap and Hoosty.) The capital of the pro- 
vince of Bahar is Patna; which fee refpeétively. Benares 
(which fee) is near the wettern frontier of the Britith pofleffions. 
Beyond the Britifh pofleffions towards the W. is Allahabad, 
in a province of the fame name, ceded to the Englith in 1798 ; 
and to its S.W. are the diamond mines cf Penna, in the 
{mall province of Bundelcund, or Bundela, which fee. The 
prefent capital of Oude is Lucknow ; tothe N. W., near the 
northern frontier, is Berilli; and: about 50 miles W. from 
Lucknow is Canoge, which fee. (See alfo Acra and 
Detui.) . The fartheft city in the fouth of Gangetic Hin- 
doottan is Oujein ; and the river Nerbudda may be confider- 
ed as its mo!t fouthern limit. The furrounding itates on the 
E. and N. are the Rofhawn of Rennell or Aracan, Caffay 
or Meckley, Afam, Beotan, Nipal, Gorkah, Kamaoon, and 
Sirinagur, which fee refpectively, 
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Sindetic Hindooftan, including the countries on the river 
Sindeh, or Indus, extends from the northern mountains of 
Cafhmire, and the Hindoo-Koh, in the north of Cabul, to the 
mouth of the Indus; being about goo miles in length, and 
in medial breadth about 350. Betides part of the provinces 
of Delhi and Agimere, it contains the extenfive province of 
Moultan, with Lahore, Cafhmire, Cabul, the frontier re- 
gion of Candahar, and that of Sindi at the mouth of the 
Indus. ‘The chief cities in this extenfive region are, La- 
hore, Cafhmire, Cabul, Ghizni, Candahar, Moultan, and 
Tatta ; which fee refpectively. 

Central Hindooltan, comprehending the middle provinces, 
is chiefly bounded by Gangetic Hindoottan on the N.; and on 
the W. by the fandy defart, and the ocean. Its fouthern limit 
is the river Kiltnah, with its tributary itream the Beemah ; 
and on the E. it is wafhed by the bay of Bengal. The 
length from E. to W. 7. e. from Jigat point to cape Pal- 
miras is little lefs than 1200 miles, and the medial breadth 
is about 400. In this fection are comprehended the pro- 
vince of Orifla, with part of Golconda, Berar, Dowlatabad, 
Candeifh, and Guzerat, befides other diltricts of inferior 
name 3 and on the eaftern fhore are the Britifi provinces of 
the Cirears. The chief cities are Ahmedabad, taken by the 
Englifh in 1780, and ceded to the Mahrattas in 1783, 
Cambay, Surat, Bombay, Burhampour, Ellickpour, Nag- 
pour, Aurungabad, and Dowlatabad. 

Southern Himdooftan, called the Deccan, or South, and 
alfo Carnada or the Carnatic, is bounded by the river Kift- 
nah, and its mott northern fublidiary ltreams flowing into the 
Beehmah, and may be confidered as extending from the lati- 
tude of Bombay to the fouthern point of cape Comorin, about 
830 miles in length, and about 350 of medial breadth. (See 
Deccas.) In this divifion may alfo be included the ifland 
of Ceylon, the coaits of whichare now poffefled by the Englith, 
who have fupplanted the Dutch ; while the native princes 
retain the extentive inland parts. In addition to the diftrict 
round Madras, the Britifh power was extended in 1792 and 
1799; over wide provinces in the fouth and welt of Myfore ; 
and Seringapatam, the capital, is alfo in our poffeffion ; fo 
that our territories in this portion of Hindooftan only yield 
in extent and confequence to thofe on the Ganges. The chief 
cities and towns in this divilion are Seringapatam, the molt im- 
portant ; Salem and Attore on the E. ; Dindigul, Coimbe- 
tore, and Palicaud, onthe S. ; and onthe W. coait Pamany, 
Ferokabad, Calicut, now nearly deferted, Vellicherry, and 
Mangalore ; and on the N. Carwar, within 40 miles of the 
Portuguefe fettlement of Goa, while on the S. we approach 
within alike diftance of Cochin. In the Carnatic we have 
Madras, and not far from the weftern frontier of our fettle- 
ment at Madras is Arcot, elteemed the capital of the Car- 
natic. ‘lo the fouth of thefe Britifh pofleflions are Tran- 
quebar, a Danith fettlement in the kingdom of Tanjore eid 
Pondicherry, formerly the principal fettlement of the French. 
On the weftern coaft, or that of Malabar, itands Cochin, 
which fee. ‘To the north of the Britifh territories are Goa, 
Poona, Vifiapour, Hydrabad, Calberga, Ke. 

Yhe three leading powers of Hindoottan are the Britifh, 
the Mabrattas, and the Nizam ; to which may be added on 
the W., or Sindetic divifion, the Seiks, and Zemaun Shah, 
or whatever prince holds the ealtern divifion of Perfia. The 
following table, extraéted by Mr. Pinkerton, with a few 
alterations, from major Rennell’s Memoir, will convey a 
fatisfactory view of the {tate of territory, and the ruling 
powers in Hindoottan. 


L. Britith Poffeffions. 
1. Bengal and Bahar, with the Zemindary of Benares. 


* 


2. Northern Circars, including Guntoor. 

3. Barra-Mahal, and Dindigul. 

4. Jaghire in the Carnatic. ' 
5- The Calicut, Palicaud, and Coorga countries. 


6. Coimbetore, Canara, and other diftriéts acquired mm 
1799. 
ci II. Britifh Allies. 
1. Azuph Dowlah, Oude. 
2. Mahomed Ally, Carnatic. 
3- Travancore, and Cochin. 
III. Mahratta States. 
Poona Mahrattas. Tributaries. 
1. Malwa. 1. Rajah of Jyenagur. 
2. Candeifh. ae Joodpour. 
3. Part of Amednagur, or : 
Dowlatabad. : 3- Oudipour. 
4. Vifiapour. Narwah. 


+ —— 

5. ———— Gohud. 

6. Part of Bundeleund. | 
_ Mahomed Hyat, Bos 
‘* paltol. 

8. Futty Sing, Amedabad. 
g- Gurry Mundella, &c. 


5. Part of Guzerat. 
6. Agra. 


7. ——— Agimere. 


8. Allahabad. 

. Sanore, Bancapour, Dar- 
war, &c. fituated in the 
Dooab, orcountry between 
the Kiftnah and Toom- 
buddra rivers. 


© 


Berar Mahrattas. Tributary. 
te Berar. 
z. Oriffa. Bambajec. 


IV. Nizam Ali, Soubah of the Deccan. 

1. Golconda. 

. Aurungabad. 
. Beder. 
. Part of Berar. 
Adoni, Rachore, and Canoul: 
. Cuddapali, Combam, and Gandicotta. 
. Part of Gooty, Adoni, and Canoul. 
. Part of the Dooab. 
g. Other diftricts acquired in 1799. 
V. Sciks. 

Lahore, Moultan, and the wettern parts of Delhi. 

As the other great power chiefly extends over Perfia, and 
may be regarded as foreign, it only remains to mention the’ 
fmall ftates. 

. Succeffors of Zabeda Cawn. 
witate. 
. Pattan Rohillas, Furruckabad, Rohileund. 
. Adjig Sing, Rewah, &c. 
- Bundelcund, or Bundela. 
6. Little Ballogittan. 
To which may now be added the Raja of Myfore. 

Before the fall of Tippoo in 1799, the Britifh poffeffions 
were fuppofed to contain 197,496 {quare Britifh miles, being 
about 60.0co more than are comprifed in the united king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland; and the number of in- 
habitants was computed at 10 millions. The acquifition in 
1799 probably adds 15,000 fquare miles, and the population 
fubject to Great Britain is fuppofed to be 12 or 14,000,000. 
The net revenue exceeded 3 millions before the ceffions b 
Tippoo in 1792, computed at 400,000/.; while thofe in 
5799 do not appear much to exceed half that fam. For an 
account of the Mahrattas, Seiks, Jats, and Afghans, fee 
thefe articles refpectively. 

The original population of this extenfive country may be 
generally confidered as indigenous, yet it prefents confiderable 
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varieties ; thofe in the northern parts being fairer, and thofe in 
the fouthern almott or wholly black, but without the negro 
wool or features. The tinge, however, of the women and 
fuperior claffes is deep olive, with fometimes a flight and agree- 
able mixture of the ruddy, and the Hindoo form and features 
may be faid to approach the Perfian or European ftandard. 

Of the mythology and religion of the Hindoos we have 
already given an account under the article Genroos. _ (See 
alfo Bracumans andCast.) The governments areas vari- 
ous as the feveral {tates. Although the Bramins are the moit 
dignified cait, the fovereignty has been abandoned to the 
military caft, and the monarch was prefumed to be proprietor 
of all the lands, except thofe belonging to the church. The 
« Ryots”’ held their poffeffions by leafe at a fixed rate, and con- 
fidered them as perpetual. The «¢ Zemindars’’ were, as fome 
conceive, only collectors of the royal rents from the Ryots, 
or farmers ; but, as others imagine, they were learned gentle- 
men, who had an hereditary right to thefe rents, upon paying 
a fettled proportion to the crown. The laws are blended 
intimately with their religion ; and an account of them may 
be found in the code publifhed by Mr. Halhed, and referred 
to under Gexroos. 

The population of this extenfive part of Afia confilts of 
Hindoos blended with Perfians, Greeks of Battriana, an- 
cient Scythians, Mahometans of various origins, Patans or 
Afghans from the mountains towards Perfia, Moguls, in- 
cluding Tartars and Mahometan tribes from the eait of the 
Cafpian, who, with the Arabs and Perfians, are generally 
called Moors; and it is fuppofed to amount to 60 millions, 
of which number the Britifh poffeffions may probably con- 
tain a quarter. In the time of Aurungzebe the general re- 
venues of Hindooftan were computed at 32 millions iterling, 
equal, allowing for the comparative price of the productions of 
the country, to 160 millions fterling in modern England. 
‘The manners and cultoms of the Hindoos are very much incor- 
porated with their religion, and are univerfally fimilar, with 
fome few exceptions in mountainous and other peculiar dif- 
tricts. Their houfes and drefles are of the moft iimple kind, 
and to a Bramin nudity is no reproach. Their amufe- 
ments confiit of religious proceffions, and though dancing 
girls are numerous, theatrical exhibitions are lefs common 
than in countries farther to the eait. The general ancient 
Tanguage of Hindooitan is believed to have been the San/crit ; 
which fee: but of this there are various dialects in different 
provinces. Of their literature we have had many confufed 
and contradictory reports; but their moft important books 
are the Vedas. (See Bracumays.) Dr. Robertfon alleges 
feveral confiderations in proof of the ancient and high civiliza- 
tion of the Hindoos ; but againit his arguments to this pur- 
pofe others have advanced many objections. (See Casr.) 
‘The arguments of M. Bailly and others for the antiquity of 
the Hindoo aitronomy have been attacked with great force 
by Mr. Bentley, in a learned differtation publifhed in the 
fixth volume of the Afiatic Refearches, 1799: and the refult 
appears to be, that the fyitem, fo bighly extolled and traced 
to remote antiquity, cannot be of a greater age than 731 
years; or that it was compofed about A. D. 1068. 

The chief univerfity in the north is that of Benares; and 
in the Deccan, the academy of Triciur, on the Malabar 
~ eoail, is alfo in great repute: and at Cangiburam, in Car- 
nate, we are told, there is till a celebrated Brahman 
fcheol,, which, according to the teftimony of Ptolemy, ex- 
iited in the firft century of the Chriftian era, and its mem- 
bers, it is fatd, are equal in celebrity to the Brahmans of 
Benares. The manufactures of Hindooftan have been cele- 
brated from a remote antiquity, particularly thofe of muf- 
Iins and other cotton fabrics... Piece goods, as we call them, 


are mentioned by the authors of the Periplus, and other an- 
cient writers, who commend both the manufaéture and the 
beautiful colours of the dyes. In the time of Strabo, the 
Hindoos were famous for elegant works in metals and ivory. 
Hindooftan, however, is not celebrated at this day for any 
manufacture, except thofe of muflins and calicoes; the 
other exports confiiting of diamonds, raw filks, with a few 
wrought filks, fpices, drugs, &c. 

Painting and iculpture are in their infancy ; and yet the 
temples are majeitic and folemn. Hindooftan has, in all 
ages, been chiefly famed for its native products; its dia- 
monds, and fome other precious ftones, its fpices, aromatics, 
and drugs; rice alfo, fugar, and many articles of luxury, 
are products of Hindoottan- 

The climate and feafons are confiderably diverfified by 
difference of latitude and local fituation; neverthelefs;. 
through the wide regions of Hindooftan there is fome fimi- 
larity of climate. (See BenGat.) Although in Thibet 
the winter nearly correfponds with that of Switzerland, and 
other parts of Europe, in the whole extent of Hindooltan, 
except in Cafhmire, there can hardly be faid to be a vef- 
tige of winter, except the thick fogs of our November 
and exceffive rains, or exceflive heats, form the chief varieties 
of the year. The afpeét of the country is very much diver-- 
fified ; but there are no mountains of any very great heizht; 
the Gauts (which fee) not being eftimated at above 3000 
feet. The vait extent of Hindoottan contifts chiefly of 
large plains, fertilized by numerous rivers and ftreams, and 
interfperfed with a few ranges of hills. he periodical 
rains and intenfe heats produce 2 luxuriance of vegetation,. 
almolt unknown to any other country in the globe ; and the- 
variety and richnefs of the vegetable creation delight the eve 
of every {pectator. The foil in fome places is fo excellent,. 
that it confiits of black vegetable mould to the depth of fix 
feet. Rice is the chief grain, which is indultrioufly watered 
on the dry fandy lands of the coaft of Coromandel. Maize 
and the fugar-canes and cotton are alfo much cultivated. 
But the implements of hufbandry are in general fo imperfect, 
that they owe to the fertility of the land’ what they want. 
either in {kill or diligence of agricultural operations.. 

The two principal rivers of Hindooftan are the Ganges 
and Burrampooter, which fee; the chief tributary itreams 
of the Ganges are the Gagra or Sarjoo, the Jumnah, which 
receives the Chumbul, Betwa, and feveral others, and the 
Soan. The Indus, or Sindeh, with its confluent. ftreams, 
is alfo a principal object. Its tributary ftreams are very nu- 
merous ; fee Sinpen. The chief rivers of the central part 
of Hindooltan are the Pudda, Nerbudda, and Taptee, on: 
the W.; the Subanreeka, the Godaveri, &c. In the fouth- 
ern part of Hindooitan are the Kiftnah, Pennar, Paliar, and 
Caveri. This country has few lakes; thofe of Colair, 
Chilka, Puliicat are mentioned by Rennell. The mountains,. 
difcriminated by their modern names, are the Tipera, Garre,, 
Himmaieh, Hindoo-Koh, Gauts, &c. Hindooitan abounds 
with forelts, fome of which are near the mouths of the- 
Ganges, &c. others in the rude unexplored regions on the W.- 
of the Cirears. On the eaft of the Indus isa fandy defert, be- 
tween 4 and 500 miles long, and from 60 to 150 miles broad ;. 
it is {tyled that of Agimere, and was known to Herodotus. 
The botanical productions of this fertile couutry are too: 
numerous and yarious to be recited. Its cattle are- fre— 
quently of a large fize, with a hunch on the fhoulders ;; and 
its fheep are covered with hair initead. of wooel;,except ins 
the mott northern parts. Antelopes,. camels, elephants, 
apes and monkies, dogs,, wild boars,. bears, wolves, foxes, 
jackals, hyenas, leopards,, panthers, lynxes, and many other- 
quadrupeds are found in this country. It would be endlefs 
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o enumerate the birds, fifhes, and infe€&is that abound in 
Hisdooltan. . We fhall conclude this article with mentioning 
fome of its molt celebrated mines. ‘Fhofe of the diamond 
are near Vifiapour and Golconda, at Raolconda, ina dutni& 
on the river Mahanada, S. of Sumboulpour, Gandicotta 
on the river Pennar,and Penna in the territory of Bundelcund, 
about 60 miles S. of the river Jumnah, which flows into the 
Ganges. (See Diamoxp.) Robertfon’s India. Raynal’s 
Indies, vol. i. Rennell’s Memoir, paflim. Pinkerton’s Geo- 
graphy, vol. it. 

HINDOOSTANEE,.the vernacular language of the 
Hindoos. It is alfo frequently denominated Hindu, Oordoo, 
and Rekhiu. It is compounded of Shanferit, Perfian, and 
arabic. The firft of thefe was the great original language 
of India, and to it may be traced fuch terms in the provin- 
cial diale&ts as are of truly Indian original; and fuch words 
as bear no relation to the Shanfcrit roots are either Perfian 
or Arabic. 

The Perfian was carried into India by the Mogul con- 
querors, and being the language of the court, naturally 
gained a footing in the law and in the revenues. It has alfo 
for fome centuries been the common medium of negotiation 
between the feveral itates of Hindooftan; and from thence be- 
came an almott indifpenfible qualification for thofe who were 
engaged in the management of Indian affairs. The Perfian is 
{till ufed by all the Mogul officers of government, in their feve- 
ral departments of accounts and correfpondence. Thus the 
Hindooftanee received a great influx of Perfian terms, and 
many peculiarities of the Perfian idiom. The original lan- 
guage of the Hindoos, froma fimilar caufe, became debafed 
by acopious mixture with Arabic. When the Mahometan 
invaders firft fettled in India, from the necefflity of having 
fome medium of communication with the natives, whom 
they had conquered, they applied themfelves to the ftudy of 
the Hindoottanee dialeét. ‘The knowledge of the Shan- 
{crit was impracticable, from the invincible averfion of the 
Gentoos to teach to foreigners, and to conquerors, the ufe of 
their own tongue. The latter, therefore, had no refource 
but to introduce, as far as they could, their own language. 
New adventurers, continually arriving, kept up a conftant 
influx of exotic words, and the heterogeneous ma{s gradually 
increafed its ftock, as conqueft or policy extended the 
boundaries of its circulation. But thefe alterations affeGed 
words only. ‘The grammatical principles of the original 
Hindoottanee, and the ancient forms of conjugation and in- 
flexion remained the fame ; and whilit the primitive fubftan- 
tives were excluded, or exchanged, the verbs maintained 
both their inflexions and their regimen. The Shanferit, 
indeed, has a dual number, both to nouns and verbs, the 
Hindooftanee to neither. Verbs in Shanfcrit have the fame 
form for both the mafculine and feminine genders. ‘The 
Hindooftanee verbs are diltinguifhed by different termina- 
tions for the different fexes, like thofe of the Arabic. Thefe 
are the capital outlines of diffimilarity between the Shanfcrit 
and the Hindooftanee ; but in the original appropriation of 
particular words to particular fenfes, in the idiomatic turns 
of expreffion, and complexion of fpeech, we may obferve the 
ftrongeft family likenefs. The charaéters alfo, peculiar to 
the Hindooftanee, are exaGtly the fame with thofe of the 
‘Shanfcrit, but of a ruder fhape, yet itill exhibiting a more ac- 
curate refemblance than is found in many of the Greek let- 
ters in infcriptions of different eras. 

From the above ftatement it is obvious, that the primitive 

‘Hindooftanee tongue has by no means preferved its purity 
or its univerfality to the prefent age: for the modern inhabit- 
ants of India vary almoft as much in language as in religion: 
and at prefent thofe perfons are thought to /peak this com- 


pound idiom with the moft elegance, who mix with rare 
Indian verbs the greateft number of Perfian and Arabic 
nouns. Such of the Hindoos as have been connefted with 
the Muffulman courts, or admitted to any offices under that 
government, have generally complimented ‘their mafters by 
a compliance with thefe literary innovations. But the Bra- 
mins, ‘and all other well-educated Gentoos, whofe ambition 
has not overpowered their principles, fill adhere with’a cer-= 
tain confcientious tenacity to their primeval tongue. 

As the intercourfe and communication of the Muffilmen 
with the natives of India was greater or leis, according to 
certain circumfances and fituation, the Hindooftanee na- 
turally varied confiderably with refpe& to the prevalence of 
one or other of the three great languages Compoling it. 
This circumftance, fays Mr. Bailey in his Collegiate 7hefis 
on the importance of this language, will fanGiion a divilion 
of it iato three diitinét ‘diale€ts, namely, the‘ prifline or 
country ; the middle or familiar ; and the learned or court 
diale&; each of which are réfpeétively ufeful in different 
diftri@s. Inthe firft or priitine diale&t, there is a fmaller 
admixture of foreign words. Hence this is more nearly 
related to the original dialeét of the.country. Inthe fecond, 
or familiar dialect, tle number of foreign words bears nearly 
an equal proportion to the criginal ones. In the third, or 
court diale&, Arabic and Perfian words are by far the moft 
numerous. 

In recommending the findy of this language, the above- 
mentioned author aliirms that to the merchant, the trayeller, 
the civil and military officer, the philofopher and phytician, 
in fhort, to every one who carries on concerns of any mo- 
ment in India, the Hindooftanee language is more generally 
neceflary and adyantageows than any other. For this reafon 
it is of late become an obje& of indifpenfible attainment to 
all thofe young gentlemen who are deftined to engage in 
Indian affairs. In the whole of the vaft country of Hir- 
dooftan, fcarcely any Muffelman will be found who does 
not underftand and {peak the Hindooftanee. 
doo alfo, of any diltinG@tion, or who has the leait conneGtion 
either with the Muffulmen_or the Britifh government, is ac- 
quainted more or lefs with this language. It is moreover 
the general medium by which foreigners, fuch as the Por- 
tuguefe, Dutch, Danes, French, Arabs, Turks, Ameri- 
cans, Perfians, Moguls, and Chinefe communicate their 
ideas to each other. “In almoft, too, all the armies of India 
this appears to be the language univerfally ufed: though 
many of the individuals compoting them muft be better ac- 
quainted with the diale@ts peculiar to their refpeCtive diftri@s. 
Finally, from Cape Comorin.to Cabul, a country about 
20co miles im length, and 1400 in breadth within the Ganges, 
few perfons will te found in any large villages or towns, 


which have been conquered cr much frequented by Mufful- 


men, who are not fufficiently converfant in the Hindco- 
ftanee, and in many places beyond the Ganges this language 
is current and familiar. . 
The diale&t called the Afaors, is that mixed fpecies of 
Hindoottanee which owed its exiftence to the Mahometan 
conquefts. In this idiom feveral elegant poems and tales 
have been compoied by learned Perfian and Mogul authors, 
and are ftill extant in the libraries of the curious. Thefe 
are always written inthe Perfian hand, which is by no means 
calculated for expreffing the found either of the Hindoo- 
ftanee vowels or nafal confonants. The Mahometans of the 
lower rank have a few books on religious fubjeéts in this 
language and in the -Naagore characters ; which are alfo 
ufed by fome of them in their petty accounts. Europeans, 
on their arriva] in India, reduced to a neceflary intercourfe 
with Mahometan fervants or Sepoys, habitually acquire 
rom 
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from them this idiom in that imperfect and confufed flate, 
which is the confequence of the menial condition of their 
inftru€tors. Yet this curious fyftem of ftudy hath produced 
more than one attempt to a grammar and vocabulary. 

‘Thefe attempts are unworthy of notice ; but the labours 
of Dr. Gilchrilt deferve particular attention. His Englith 
and Hindooitanee dictionary, which was intended to be fol- 
lowed by another part’ in Hindoottanee and Englith, isa 
highly valued - produétion,. and his grammar, as containing 
a copious detail of the language with numerous {pecimens of 
Indian peetry, isa performance not lefs valuable and ufeful 
to the oriental itudent, though it cannot boatt the fimplicity, 
the tafte, the philofophical acutenefs, and the extentive ac- 
quaintance with the claffical languages which diltinguifh the 
Perfian grammar of fir W. Jones, or Mr. Halhed’s grammar 
of the Bengalefe. But Dr. Gilchrift’s chief merits confit 
in the attempt which he has made to teach the Hindoottanee 
language in European charatters. To effect this purpofe 
with fuccefs, required great fkill and diligence, as many 
European letters correfpond as little in found, as they do in 
form, to thofe of Afia. There are two general modes, (fays fir 
W. Jones, in his Differtation on the Orthography of Afiatic 
Words,) of exhibiting A fiatic words in our own letters ; they 
are founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each of them 
has its advantages, and each has been recommended by 
refpe€table authorities. The firfl profefles to regard chiefly 
the pronunciation of the words intended to be exprefled, and 
this method, as far as it can be purfued, is unquettionably 
ufeful; but new founds are very inadequately prefented to a 
fenfe not formed to receive them; and the reader mutt, in the 
end, be left to pronounce many letters and fyllables preca- 
rioufly ; befides that, by this mode of orthography all eras 
matical analogy is deitroyed, fimple founds are reprefented 
by double charafters, vowels of one denomination {tand for 
thofe of another ; and poflibly with all our labour we per- 
petuate a provincial or inelegant pronunciation. ‘The fecond 
iyftem of Afiatic chine eh confitts in cence ren- 

i ter for letter without any particular care to pre- 
Get eachciation. The firft of thefe methods had an 
advocate in major Davy, an elegant Perfian {cholar, and a 
member of the A fiatic fociety ; the fecond found two able 
fupporters in Mr. Halhed and Dr. Wilkins, to whom fir 
W’. Jones bears the honourable teftimony of having done more 
towards promoting Indian literature, than Europe or India 
can ever fufficiently acknowledge. The former jultly remarks 
that the two greatett defects in the orthography of any 
language, are the application of the fame letter to feveral 
different founds, and of different letters to the fame found, and 
thefe defeéts he truly pronounces to be {o common in Englifh 
that he was exceedingly embarraffed in the choice of letters 
to exprefs the found of the Bengal vowels, and was at latt 
by no means fatisfied with his own feie€tion; 1)r. Gilchrift 
has adopted neither of the above modes, but embraced a 
{fcheme which affords the advantages of both, without the in- 
conveniences peculiar to either.. His plan is to define the 
found of the European letters,and then to ufe them in every 
word as reprefentatives of the Hindoottanee elements, with. 
out ever the flighteft variation, ‘The Indian letters feldom 
experience any change of pronunciation, and it was only ne- 
ceffary to adjuft their found to our characters, in order to 
exprefs them with correfponding uniformity. By this plan 
he has paid due attention to the pronunciation of each word, 
and of its elements. His fyftem is peculiar to himfelf, and 
is likely to be rejected by thofe who cannot pay to it the time 
and attention neceflary to perceive its excellence, and to reap 
its advantages. The {chelar who can. make this facrifice, 
will readily acknowledge the ufefulnefs of Dr, Gilchrift’s 
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fyflem, though he cannot fail to lament the pedantry 
and want of fimplicity which disfigures his works. 

HINDOWN, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the Subah of Agra; 25 miles N..of Kerowly. This has 
been-a large city, and contains extenfive buildings, but, in 
confequence of the depredations of the Mahrattas, is now 
thinly inhabited. 

HINE, or Hryp, in the Saxon Language, fignifies a fer- 
vant, or one of the family.; but.it is now taken in a more 
reftrictive fenfe, for a feryant at hufbandry ; and the matter 
hine is he that overfees the reft. 

HING, in Geography, a town of China, of the fecond 
rank, in the province of Kiang-nan.  N. lat. BRO) a6) UE. 
long. 305 26. ; 

HINGES, in Buildings, thofe neceflary ‘iron ligaments, 
by means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, &e. make 
their motion, whether of opening, fhutting, or folding. 

The fpecies of hinges are many, vz. bed, box, butts, 
cafement ; cafting, cheft, coach, defk, dove-tails, effes, 
folding, garnets, weighty, fide, fide with rifing joints, fide 
with {quares, ferew, {cuttle, {hutter trunk of fundry forts, 
and hook and eye hinges. 

HINGHAM, in Geography, isa {mall town and parith 
in the hundred of Forchoe, in the county of Norfolk, Eng- 
land, 96 miles diftant from London, and contains 17g 
houfes, and 1203 inhabitants. - It was anciently part of the 
poflefiions of the Marfhals, afterwards earls of Pembroke ; 
from whom it came to the Morleys, and thence to the 
Wodehoufes, in which family it is at prefent vefted. The 
church, which is a handfome ftru€ture, with a large and lofty 
tower, was rebuilt by Remigius de Hetherfete, the reCtor, aided 
by the munificence of the patron, John le Marthall, in the 
reign of Edward IIT. Several chapels and -numerous 
images decorated the interior prior to the Reformation. In 
the church were held feven guilds, each having a itipendiary 
chaplain ferving at the refpetive altars, conftituting a choir. 
On the north fide of the chancel is a noble canopied monu- 
ment, reaching from the floor to the roof, richly decorated 
with ftone imagery and tracery : many of the brafles are 
gone, but from the arms remaining it appears to have been 
erected to the memory of Thomas lord Morley, who died 
in the reign of Henry VI. Hingham has a weekly market 
on Saturdays, and three annual fairs. Blomeficld’s Hittory 
and Antiquities of Norfolk. 

Hineiam, a pofttown of America, in Suffolk county, 
Maflachufetts, fituated on a {mall bay, S. from Bofton bay. 
It contains a number of houfes, compaétly built, two con- 
gregational churches, and a well endowed {chool. It is 19 
miles §.E. of Bofton. The townfhip is about four miles 
{quare, including two parifhes, incorporated in 1635, and 
containing 2112 inhabitants. 

HING-HOA, a city. of China, of the firlt clafs, in the 
province of Fo-kien, near the fea-coaft. It is adorned with 
feveral triumphal arches and majefti¢ public buildings. The 
adjacent country furnifhes rice and filk in abundance. N. 
lat. 25° 28. EF. long. 118° 56’. 

HING-NGHAN, acity of China, of the fecond rank, 
in Chen-fi, on the river Han, N, lat. 32° 34’. E. long. 
108° 54'. j 

HINGWANG, in Natural Hifory, a name given by 
the people of the Eaft Indies to a ee of red arfenic, 
which they ufe in painting and in medicine, They find ix 
in and about the copper mines, It is calcined feveral times, 
in order to fit it for internal ufe. In painting, it makea 
a very fine orange-colour; but when mixed with cerufs, 
it makes a lemon-colowr, and any other fhade of yellows 
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- feems to contain fome portion of filver, and fome cinna- 
ar. 

HINIGAN, in Geography, a town of the Arabian Irak; 
roo miles W. of Baflora. 

HINISBURG, a poft-town of America, in Chittenden 
county, Vermont, E. of and joining Charlotte on lake 
Champlain, containing 933 inhabitants. 

HINKA, a lake of Chinefe Tartary, about 108 miles 
in circumference. N. lat. 44° 35’. E. long. 132° 29!. 

HINKAN, a chain of mountains of Chinefe Tartary, 
which reach from N. lat. 55° to 53° and from E. long. 134° 
to 137°. : , 

HINLOPEN Srrarts, a channel of the North fea, 
between North-Eattland and Spitzbergen. 

HINNERJOKI, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Abo; 30 miles S. of Biorneborg. 

HINNULUS, in Zoology, a hind; the young of the 
deer or goat kind, 

Hinyutus. See Moscnus Pygmeus. 

HINNY, a fpurious or hybrid quadruped, the pro- 
duce of the horfe with the female afs. Its fize is lefs 
than that of the horfe, the ears and mane the fame as in 
that animal; the colour is redder, and the tail like that of 
the female parent. 

HINOJARES, in Geography, attown of Spain, in the 
province of Jaen; 15 miles S.E. of Ubeda. 

HINOJOSA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Leon; 25 miles N.N.W. of Civdad Rodrigo.—Alfo, a 
town of Spain, in the province of Eftremadura; 16 miles 
N. of Llerena—Alfo, a town of Spain, in New Cattile ; 
ro miles N. of Molina. 

HINOJOSAS, Las, a town of Spain, in New Cattile ; 
36 miles S. of Hueta. 

HINSDALE, a townfhip of America, in Chefhire 
county, New Hamphhire, on the eait bank of Conneticut 
river, oppofite to Vernon in Vermont, incorporated in 1753, 
and containing 634 inhabitants; 38 miles above Northamp- 
ton. 

HINZUAN. See Joanna. 

HIO, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland, feated on 
the Wetter lake, with a good falmen fifhery ; 80 miles N.E. 
of Gotheborg. N. lat. 58° 20'. E. long. 13° 58’. 

HIORRING, a town of Denmark, in N. Jutland, and 
diocefe of Aalberg, formerly a large city and the fee of a 
bifhop, with three churches ; but in 1693 almoft deftroyed 
by fire, fo that the bifhopric was removed to Aalberg by 
Frederic II.; 27 miles N.N.W. of Aalberg. N. lat. 57° 
27'.. E. long. 10°. 

HIORTED, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland; 60 miles N. of Calmar. 

HIORTOE, a {mall ifland of Denmark, near the W. 
coaft of Taafinge. N. lat. 54° 53'. E. long. 10° 30’. 

HIP, in Archite@ure, a piece of timber placed between 
every two adjacent inclined fides of a hipped-roof, for the 
purpofe of fixing the jack rafters. For the manner of find- 
ing the length and backing of the hips, fee Hirrep Roof. 

Hip, a particular part of awanimal. See Hauncu. 

Hip, in the Materia Medica, the fruit of the cynofbatus 
fhrub, wild briar, hip-tree, or dog-rofe. See Rosa Ca- 
“ind. 

Hips are agreeably dulco-acid, and ftand recommended as 
cooling reflringents, in bilious fluxes, fharpnefs of urine, 
and hot indifpofitions of the ftomach; but they are very little 
ufed in the fhops, except in the conferve, which fee. 

Hir-gout, in Medicine.- See ScraTica. 

» Here yoint, Difeafe of. What is ufually underitood by the 
difeafe of the hip-joint, in Surgery, is a diftemper very ana- 
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logous to the white {welling of other articulations. By 
feveral writers it is treated of under the name of #/chias, 
which term, however, has been moftly applied to rheumatic 
affeCtions of the hip. Like the white {welling, the difeafe 
of the hip-joint probably has its varieties, fome of which are 
undoubtedly connected with f{crofula, while others cannot be 
fufpeéted of having any concern with a ftrumous habit. Mr. 
Crowther obferves, that no cafe has hitherto occurred to 
him, in which the patient was not of the latter kind of 
conttitution, although, if we underftand him rightly, he 
adds an exception in regard to fome of the cafes, which are 
produced by accidents. (On White Swelling, &c. p. 257, 
258, edit. 2.) We believe, that, in a given number of 
cafes, there are more difeafed hips, quite independent of 
fcrofula, than there. are white fwellings of other joints. It 
is univerfally acknowledged, by all experienced furgeons, 
that young fubjeéts are moft liable to {crofulous difeafes, 
and, of courfe, to that affeCtion of the joints, which is com- 
monly confidered to be conneéted witha ftramous conftitu-. 
tion. Ifa perfon live to the age of five and twenty, per- 
feétly free from all fcrofulous fymptoms, the hazard of his. 
ever becoming afterwards afflicted with a true ferofulous 
complaint may be regarded as almott entirely paft. Hence, 
all morbid affeGtions of the joints, firlt eccurring after thie 
period of life, and under fuch circumitances, cannot be 
reafonably confidered as having. any conneétion with fcro-_ 
fula. 

The generality of furgical authors feem to agree, that the 
difeafe of the hip-joint is moft commonly met with in chil- 
dren under the age of fourteen; and, in this refpe&, it is ex- 
ceedingly analogous to the true white fwelling. But no, 
age is exempt from the malady: fo that, though children 
form a large proportion of thofe fubjects who are affliGed, 
yet the number of adults, and even of old perfons, is much 
more confiderable, in a given number of thefe cafes, than 
we find to occur in the fame number of cafes, in which 
the knee is difeafed. Such is our reafon for believing; 
that there are: more hip cafes unconneéted with f{crofula, 
than there are examples of white fwellings being fimilarly 
circumftanced. The obfervation is of courfe ou applied 
to a definite number of cafes of each difeafe; for the 
much more frequent occurrence of morbid knees, ankles, 
wrilts, and elbows, would deftroy the accuracy of the re- 
mark, if taken in a general fenfe. 

The approach of the hip difeafe is far more infidious, 
than that of a white fwelling. The latter is generally 
preceded by fevere pains; while the only fore-runner of 
the former is frequently a flight weaknefs and limping 
of the affeGed limb. This ftate is too often overlooked, 
and, when noticed by men little verfed in the profeflion, is 
commonly treated on principles the moft repugnant to fur- 
gical fcience. Embrocations are generally preferibed, with- 
Out any injuntion to keep the limb in a quiet ftate. The 
application is alfo oftentimes made to the knee, or other 
part of the extremity ; for.as there is frequently an un- 
eafinefs about that joint, when the hip is affected, and as 
no pain whatever is fometimes mentioned, as occurring in 
the latter fituation, till a more advanced, period of the ma- 
lady, it is not uncommon to fee carelefs praétitioners di- 
recting their remedies to fome fituation very different from 
that of the difeafe. This combination of negleét and igno- 
rance is the more to be lamented, inafmuch as the incipient 
period of the complaint is the only one. in which a fayour- 
able prognofis can ever be made, mere reft, and repeated 
topical bleeding, having now more effe&, in the courle of a 
fortnight, than large painful iffues will afterwards generally 
have in the long {pace of a twelvemonth. F 
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The firt diagnoftic fymptoms of difeafe in the hip-joint, 
if we merely look for them in the fituation of that articula- 
tion, are not particularly confpicuous. It is true, that a 
fixed pain behind the trochanter major, in fome inftances, 
very foon excites the attention of the furgeon to the feat 
of the morbid affeGtion. But mere pain in a joint, quite 
free from vifible enlargement, and external change of 
colour, is generally difregarded as a complaint of no im- 
portance in young fubjects, and as a mere rheumatic, or 

outy affe€tion in adults. Even when the pain begins to be 
eal it is commonly not confined to the feat of the dif- 
eafe, but fhoots downward, in the courfe of the vaftus ex- 
ternus mufcle, to the knee, and along the outer part of the 
fibula to the malleolus externus. The patient often refers 
mot of his painful fenfations to the groin. In fhort, there 
is no particular fymptom occurring in the precife fituation 
of the morbid affeGtion, fo as to form an infallible pathog- 
nomonic mark of its exiftence. But ftill the characters of 
the difeafe are very ftrong, when examined by a {urgeon, 
who has paid attention to the fubje@t. 

Almoft as: early as the leaft limping can be perceived, 
fome diminution in the circumference of the leg and thigh 
has aGtually taken place, as may be eafily difcovered by a 
careful meafurement. 

The hip-joint is deeply fituated, fo that its accidents and 
difeafes cannot be examined as readily as thofe of many other 
articulations. The generality of furgeons little think, that 
the proper place for preffing on the hip-joint, with a view of 
afcertaining the prefence of difeafe, is a little on the outfide 
of the femoral artery, foon after it has defcended below the 
brim of the pelvis. At this fpot, the furgeon may apply 
preffure to the front of this large articulation, and if it be 
difeafed, confiderable pain will be the confequence of the 
experiment. 

_ The limping gait denotes, that fomething is wrong in 
the limb, and if this fymptom cannot be attributed to 
an affection of the vertebrz, or a recent accident; and 
if it be conjoined with the above-mentioned emaciation 
of the affe€&ted member, an exafperation of pain on pref- 
fing the front of the acetabulum ; the evidence of difeafe in 
the hip becomes more and more convincing. It has ap- 
ared to us, that the weaknefs of the lower extremities 
rom difeafed vertebre always affeéts both limbs at once, 
and is unattended with pain about the knee, circumftances 
completely defcriminating this complaint from the feeblenefs 
of the limb, arifing from the diftempered ftate of the hip- 
jomt. 
; The marks of difcrimination, juft pointed out, between 
two difeafes of fo different a nature, may appear to fome 
perfons quite fuperfluous. We entertain an oppofite opinion, 
The difeafe of the vertebrx, and the affection of the hip, 
are both in the incipient ftate often attended with little elfe 
than a certain weaknefs in walking, at leaft with no othe 
fymptom, which would {trike an uninformed perfon. Al- 
moit every furgeon muft have feen many cafes in which the 
vertebrz are dijeafed, and attended with more or lefs lame- 
nefs, without there being any preternatural projeétion of the 
f{pinous proceffes whatfoever. Such proje¢tion, indeed, 
a the nature of the changes going on in the bones, can 

~ never happen, till the difeafe has made confiderable advance. 
Befides, it is a well known fa, that fome praétitioners are 
either fo negligent, or ignorant, that they never advert at 
all to the ftate of the back, as the caufe of lamenefs. How 
many cafes have we feen, in which children’s legs have been 
rubbed with liniments, while their backs were never exa- 
mined, nor fufpected, as being the feat of the primary dif, 
eafe, to which the paralytic weaknefs of the limbs was en- 


tirely owing. If Mr. Crowther’s affertion be true, that 
in cafes of difeafed vertebrz, one limb is little affeGed with 
lamenefs, while the power of the other is much impaired, 
the neceflity for every fign of difcrimination will be {till 
greater, becaufe, when the {pinous procefles do not project, 
as is often the cafe at firft, a ferious lamenefs on one fide 
will be the only one-particular complaint, both in difeafe of 
the {pine and of the hip. The obfervations, however, which 
we have made, by no means juftify the conclufion, that either 
in the early or advanced period of the diftemper of the yerte- 
bre, one legis always, or even generally, affected with little 
lamenefs in comparifon with the great weaknefs of the other. 
But whether there are examples, in which one limb fuffers fo 
much more than the other or not, has nothing to do with 
the fact advanced, that in cafes of difeafed vertebre, both 
limbs are affeGted with weaknefs. The projeGtion of the 
{pinous proceffes is, in the earlier periods oF the diforder, 
far lefs invariable. 

Another remarkable fymptom of the difeafe of the hip, 
in its early ftage, is an elongation of the limb, a circum- 
ftance, which is quite manifeit, on comparing the condyles 
of the os femoris, the patella, the trochanter major, and the 
malleolus internus of the difeafed limb, with the fame parts 
of the found one. 

Until lately, no fatisfactory explanation had been given, 
by furgical writers, of the manuer in which the lengthened 
ftate of the limb was produced in the early flage of the hip 
difeafe, ‘ The ancients, and, indeed, many practitioners, 
even of modern times, have afligned as caufes of the increafed 
length of the limb, a fuppofed relaxation of the orbicular 
ligament, or a diftention of the articular cavity by fluid 
effufed into the capfule. Such are the notions brought 
forward by Galen and Fabricius, to illuftrate the meaning 
of the two aphorifms of Hippocrates, concerning the nature 
of this difeafe.’’ Sepe in articulis humor pituitofus acerva- 
tur, quem myxam appellat, (Hippocrates,) a quo made- 
faéta articulationis ligamenta, laxiora redduntur : atque idea 
tacile a cavitate articulus excidit, et rurfus non cum difficul- 
tate incidit. Galen in Aphor. Hippocr. Comm. 6. See 
Crowther on White Swelling, &c. p. 259. edit. 2. 

We fhall pafs over the erroneous opinions, that the limb 
is lengthened by a diftention and relaxation of the orbicular 
ligament, or by a {wollen ftate of the head of the thigh-bone, 
and a thickening of the acetabulum, or in confequence of a 
deftruGtion of the articular cartilages, and of the ligament 
completing the lower and inner margin of the acetabulum. 
In fhort, nothing can be more certain, than that while 
the elongation of the limb lafts, the head of the bone muft 
be fituated in the acetabulum, or elfe the mufcles would 
draw the bone upwards, and fhorten the member, as we 
find a€tually occurs as foon as the upper and pofterior 
part of the acetabulum, and the ligamentum teres are fo de- 

troyed, that they make no refiftance to this kind of difloca- 
tion. 

If then the head of the bone does not quit its fituation, the 
lengthened fate of the limb can depend upon nothing lefs, 
than an alteration in the pofition of the pelvis. ‘That the 
pelvis does undergo a change of its pofture is now perfetly 
afcertained. The publication in which this fa& was firit 
noticed, we believe, is. Dr. Falconer’s pamphlet on ifchias. 
“The tubercle, or lower part of the ifchium may, in man 
inftances, but not always,-be difcovered by feeling it behind 
to be lower on the affected fide than the other. A man, now 
in the hofpital, is a. remarkable inftance of the difference 
between the height of the bones on cach fide ; and a pelvis 
of a perfon who died at the fame place, and was preferved 
there many years, fhewed it. {till more ftrongly.’? It: ap- 
: ; G2 pears, 
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pears, from fome remarks in Mr. Crowther’s work on the 
white fwelling, that Mr. John Hunter ufed to attribute the 
lengthening of the limb to the fituation of the pelvis. Mr. 
Crowther and Mr. Lawrence inftituted together an exami- 
nation of this point, upon two children with difeafed hips, 
and they afcertained, that when the patients were laid on the 
table, with the whole body in a ftraight line, the anterior 
fuperior f{pinous procefs of the ilium on the affected fide 
was lower than that of the found one, juit in proportion to 
the difference in the length of the two limbs; this was about 
a quarter of an inch in one patient, and a full inch in the 
other. A fimilar obliquity of the pelvis was equally ma- 
nifeft from behind, when the patients were placed on the 
abdomen, with the precaution of laying the body in a ftraight 
line. It was impoffible to place the pelvis in its natural 
horizontal pofition, without bringing the body into a curved 
line, and when this was done, the lower extremities, inftead 
of falling ftraight under the body, deviated from the per- 
pendicular towards the difeafed fide. A ftraight line drawn 
along the {pinous proceffes of the facrum, and continued 
downwards, did not fall between the lower limbs, as it 
would in a pelvis, poffeffing its natural pofition, but, on the 
contrary, extended to the heel of the found limb. Mr. 
Crowther thinks, that in thefe cafes, the obliquity of the 
pelvis can be afcribed to no other caufe, than that ef the 
patients endeavouring to throw the weight of the body, as 
muchas poffible, on the found hip. The pain, and the ge- 
neral weaknefs of the affeGed limb, induce a conftant effort 
of this kind. Hence children are obferved bending the 
knee and hip, and hopping about on the healthy limb. The 
pelvis naturally finks on the difeafed fide, and this devia- 
tion, which would affe& the centre of gravity of the whole 
body, is counterbalanced by a bend of the upper parts of 
the trunk towards the found fide. Accordingly, both the 
patients under Mr. Crowther were noticed to incline their 
heads towards the fhoulder of the found fide of the body. 
On White Swelling, &c., p.26°—268, edit. 2. 

Another remarkable fymptom which attends the difeafe 
of the hip-joint, is the alteration in the natural fulnefs and 
convexity of the nates, that part appearing flattened which 
is ufually moft prominent. The gluteus magnus becomes 
emaciated, and its edge no longer forms fo bold a line, as 
it naturally does, at the upper and back part of the thigh, 
in the found ftate of the hmb. This is one very {trong fea- 
ture of the early ftate of the difeafe, and has been accurately 
reprefented ia one of the plates of the late Mr. Ford’s book 
on the prefent fubject. : 

Though there may be more pain about the knee than the 
hip at fome periods of the malady in its incipient ftate, the 
former joint may be bent and extended without any increafe 
of uneafinefs; but the thigh-bone cannot be moved without 
a valt increafe of the patient’s fufferings. 

Patients with difeafed hips foon get into the habit of 
bearing the weight of the body chiefly on the other limb, 
fo that they bend the thigh of the affeéted jide forwards, in 
order to touch the ground only lightly with the foot. . This 
is at all times found to be the moft eafy pofition of the hmb, 
and every attempt to put the member in a ftraight pofture 
gives confiderable pain. 

Such is the firft tage of the difeafe in its ordinary form, 
jn which we generally find the health little difturbed. 

When the hip is touched, the patient does not in general 
fuffer any particular pain, unlefs the preffure be applied to 
the front of the joint, the part which is undoubtedly the 
moft fuperficial. Yet it deferves notice, that a few initances 
do oceur, in which all the foft parts furrounding the joint 


are tenfe, exceedingly painful when handled, and in which 
the integuments are even tinged with a light pink colour. 

It remains for us to defcribe the mega ftlaze of the 
difeafe, or that which is attended with fuppuraticn. 

The fymptoms which are the fore-runners of the formation 
of pus, are different in different cafes. This variety depends 
upon the prefence of acute or only chronic infammation,. 
When the former occurs, the parts furrounding the joint 
become tenfe and extremely painful ; the fin is even reddith, 
and the patient experiences an attack of inflammatory fever. 
As the local pain abates, rigors take place, a fwellmg forms 
in the vicinity of the jot, and very foon points. 

When the abfcefs is the confequence of that languid kind 
of inflammation which ufually occafions fcrofulous collec- 
tions of matter, there is not fo remarkable an increafe of 
pain in the articulation, before the commencement of fup- 
puration. Startings and other fpafmodic complaints have 
been fet down as the moft certain figns of the formation of 
matter in this difeafe. When the pus is formed in this flow 
manner, it does not make its way to the furface of the body 
fo quickly, as when the abfcefs has been the immediate 
refult of an attack of active inflammation on the morbid 
joint. A large fluétuatiag tumour prefents itfelf; but it 
does not dire€tly point. The patient fuffers greater un- 
eafinefs in the part; yet his fenfations do not amount to 
that acute defcription of tendernefs, which affeéts in the 
foregoing inftance not only the deep, but alfo the moft 
fuperficial parts around the articulation. ; 

At length the limb becomes fhortened, and this circum- 
ftance, when the retra¢tion is very coniiderable, arifes from 
nothing lefs, than an actual diflocation of the head of the 
thigh bone, in confequence of the detiruétion of the carti- 
lages, ligaments, and articular cavity. The fhortening of 
the limb may happen before fuppuration as well as after it. 
There are inftances, in which the head of the bone is diflo- 
cated, and anchylofis enfues without the occurrence of any 
abfcefs at all. , 

Sometimes, before matter is formed, the patient is ferioufly 
dejeGted by heétic fymptoms. In the fuppurative ftage of 
the diftemper, thefe effects on the conftitution always be- 
come worfe. The patient lofes his appetite, cannot fleep, 
has a fmall frequent pulfe, colliquative fweats; and, too 
often, a very obitinate and debilitating diarrheea. : 

The openings through which the abfcefs is difcharged 
continue, in moft inftances, to emit an unhealthy kind of 
matter for a long time after their firft formation, becoming 
in faét the terminations of finufes, which lead down to the 
difeafed joint. 

When the difeafe follows external violence, the inability 
of ufing the limb is faid by Sabatier not to be fo complete, 
as when that fymptom depends upon a fraGure of the neck 
of the thigh bone; a circumftance, which may affitt the 
judgment of the furgeon in any doubtful cafe. 

When a difeafed hip is examined after death, colleGions 
of matter are often feen on the glutei mufcles, on thedorfum 
of the os ilium, and in the acetabulum. Sometimes, the 
muicles at the upper and fore-part of the thigh are covered 
with pes: The femur is frequently found drawn up on the 
external furface of the ilium. The cartilage which covers 
the head of the thigh bone is occafionally quite deftroyed, 
while the round ball itfelf is marked with deep excavations, 
the effe& of caries. The acetabulum is often totally de- 
ftroyed, fo that the os femoris, not being confined in the 
articular cavity, is pulled upwards by the mufcles. Even 
the outfide of the ihum is fometimes affeGted with a kind of 
caries. y 

According to Mr. Ford, the os innominatum is always 
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mort extenfively carious than the thigh bone, We have 
feen a cafe, where the head of the latter bone was quite 
perfect, notwithftanding the acetabulum was completely 
annihilated. If this ftatement be generally, or even fre- 
guently correét, it muft refute the dottrine of De Haen, 
that the diftemper begins in the foft parts, at the fame time, 
that it difplays the ablurdity of all thoughts of undertaking 
amputation at the hip, fince mott of the difeafe, fituated on 
the bones of the pelvis, could not be taken away. 

The remote caufes of the hip difeafe are very imperfectly 
underftood, External violence is undoubtedly one, and the 
teltimony of numerous refpectable writers confirms, that 
lying down on the damp ground in fummer time, and, indeed, 
all kinds of expofure to damp and cold, are frequently con- 
ducive to the origin of the diforder. 
lower orders of fociety are rather more fubjec to the afflic- 
tion than the higher clafles. The particularities, however, 
in the affected joint, or, in the conititution, which caufe 
the difeafe to take place in fome perfons, and not in others, 
though fimilarly circumftanced in life, are perhaps beyond 
the reach of human inveltigation. A ferofulous habit is 
certainly one predifpofing circumftance; hut the difeafe 
often takes place without: any fufpicion of fcrofula, and 
without any palpable caufe whatever. 

When the difeafe is attended with a degree of aétive in- 
flammation, the moft advantageous treatment is topical bleed- 
ing with leeches, cupping the circumference of the affected 
joint, and applying the E cinige lotion. When the pain is 
fevere, the hip may be fomented in the morning and evening, 
and an opiate may be adminiftered at night. Care muit be 
taken to keep the bowels open with mild purgatives. 

The foregoing plan is always highly beneficial, while 
there are manifeit marks of aétive inflammation about the 
joint. But it is not to be continued after fuch ftate has 
fubfided. Morbid anatomy tends to fhew, that the hip 
difeafe confifts in the fame alteration of the bones, lisaments, 
and cartilages, as we find prevails in the generality of white 
{wellings. Experience proves, that both difeafes ought to 
be treated on fimilar principles. The plan, therefore, on 
which the beft furgeons place the greateft reliance, is the 
endeavour to ftop the progrefs of the difeafe by making an 
iffue with cauftic juft behind and below the great trochanter. 
‘This iffue is to be kept open with peas. The benefit which 
it effets, is accomplifhed not merely through the difcharge 
that is produced, but alfo on the principle of counter irri- 
tation. For nothing is more certain in medical fcience, than 
the frequent poffibility of arrefting and fubduing one difeafe 
by the artificial formation of another. In general, it will 
be requifite to keep the iffue open for feveral months, or 
even a year or two, before the diftemper is effectual 
checked. During all this time, the patient fhould be ad- 
vifed to reft the limb as much as peffible. 

The efficacy of the Bath water, in the cure of the hip 
difeafe, has been much praifed by Drs. Oliver, Charlton, and 
Falconer. The patient is put into a warm bath for 15 or 
25 minutes, two or three times a week. It is to be noticed, 
that the Bath water is only recommended as an external ap- 
plication, and merely in thie carly ftage of the difeafe, before 
fuppuration has commenced. We fufpeé, that many cafes, 
which have been fet down as cured by the Bath water, have 
been rheumatic affections ; and we believe that any warm 
bathing would have had equal power oyer the hip difeafe. 

When ablceffes form, the furgeon fhould let out the mat- 
ter, and apply a poultice. The iffue, however, is not to be 
difcontinued ; or, if the inflammation or any other circum- 
itance fhould compel the furgeon to heal it for a time, it 
will be proper to make another as foon as the joint is in a 
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more eafy ftate. We fearcely need obferve how neceffary 
it is to fupport the patient’s ftrength with tonics, good air, 
eligible nourifhment, &c. when hectical fymptoms prevail. 
Pain is to be appeated, and fleep procured by opium. | See 
Ford on the Difeafe of the Hip-joint, Falconer on Ifchias, 
Crowther on White Swelling, edit. 2. Samuel Cooper on 
the Difeafes of the Joints. 

Hie-mould, in Building, is by fome ufed for the back of the 
hip. Others underltand it as a prototype, or pattern, com- 
monly made of a picce of thin wainfcot, by which the back 
and the fides of the hip are fet out. 

Hip-feot, a diforder of a horfe, when he has wrung or 
{prained his haunches or hips, fo as to relax the ligaments 
that are to keep the bone in its due place. 

The figns are, that the horfe will halt much, and go afide- 
long, trailing his leg after him ; and the hip whichis hurt 
will be lower than the other, the flefh falling away on the fide 
of his buttock. 

Hip-tiles. See Ties. 

HIPPA, in Zoology. See CANCER. 

HIPPAGOGA, in Aniiquity, a veflel ufed in tranfporting 
horfes. It was otherwife called hippago. 

HIPPARCHION and Rurrinus, in Biography, cele- 
brated performers on the lyre, meeting in contention for the 
prize at the public games, Hipparchion was fo terrified at 
the fight of the crowd in the theatre, that he was utterly un- 
able to difpute the premium, which was beftowed on Ruffinus. 
Hence the name ef Hipparchion became proverbial for any 
one who promifed much, and performed nothing. 

HIPPARCHIA. See Crares. 

HIPPARCHUS, an ancient aftronomer, was born at 
Nice, in Bithynia, and flourifhed between the 154th and 
163d Olympiads. He was the firlt perfon who attempted 
to count the number of the fixed itars ; and his catalogue is 
fill preferved in Ptolemy’s «* Almagett,’’ where they are fet 
down with their longitudes and apparent magnitudes. Ac- 
cording to Pliny he foretold the courfe of the fun and moon 
for 600 years ; he predicted the times of eclipfes, aad taught 
mankind that they ought not to be alarmed at the recurrence 
of fuch phenomena. | Thales was the firft among the Greeks 
who could foretel the approach of an eclipfe ; and among 
the Romans, Sulpitius Gallus began to be fuccefsful in that 
kind of prediftion, and he made a feafonable effay of his fall 
on the night before the day in which the decifive battle againft 
Perfeus was fought. Hipparchus came after thefe,and greatly 
improved that fcience, making ephemerides, and other learn- 
ed and ufeful helps to the practice of altronomy. He dif- 
covered a ncw ftar; and he is memorable for having been the 
firft who difcovered the PREcEssION of the Equinoxes, which 
fee. He endeavoured to reduce to rule the many difcoveries 
which he had made, and invented new inftruments by which he 
marked the places of celeltial objects, and their magnitudes. 
Hipparchus made his ficft obfervations in the ifle of Rhodes, 
but he afterwards purfued his ftudies in Bithynia and Alex- 
andria. His commentary upon the phenomena of Aratus, 
which isa kind of criticifm on that poem, is {till extant. 
This commentary was firtt publifhed by Peter Victorius at 
Florence, about the middle of the 16th century ; but a more 
correct edition of it was given by father Petau, with a Latin 
verfion and notes, in his Uranologia, publifhed at Paris, 1650. 
Hipparchus was author of many other works, which were 
highly fpoken of by the ancients, but which are now loft. 
Every man of fcience has without hefitation agreed in ren- 
dering a juft. tribute to the praife of this altronomer, on 
account of the obligations which this kind of knowledge is 
under to him. He is likewife celebrated for his ardent 
patriotifm and public {pirit, under tie influence of which he 
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is faid to have been greatly inftrumental in. delivering. his 
country from tyranny. He is thought to have died about 
125 years before the Chriftian era, and flatues were ere€ted 
to his memory. Bayle. Hutton’s Math. Did. 

Hieparcuus’s Period. See Preriop. 

HIPPASUS, in Biography, is enumerated among the 
Greek writers on mufic whofe works are loft. He was a 
native of Metapontus, a difciple of Pythagoras, and, accord- 
ing to Theon of Smyrna, an excellent mutician. 

HIPPED Roor, in ArchiteGure, is that whofe ends. rife 
immediately from the wall plate, with the fame inclination to 
the horizon as the other two fides of the roof have. 


Backing of a hip is the angle made on its upper edge, to 
range with the two fides or planes of the roof between which 
it is placed. 

Jack rafters are thofe fhort rafters fixed to hips equi- 
diftantly difpofed in the planes of the fides and ends of the 
roof, and parallel to the common rafters, to fill up the tri- 
angular fpaces, each of which is contained by a hip rafter, 
the adjoining common rafter and the wall plate between 
them. 

The feat or bafe of the rafter is its ichnographic projec- 
tion on the plane of the wall-head, or on any other horizon- 
tal plane. ; 


The principal angles concerned in hipped roofing are, the 
angle which a common rafter makes with its feat on the 
plane of the wall-head; the vertical angle of the roof; the 
angle which a hip makes with the adjoining common rafter ; 
the angles which ahip make with the wall plate on both fides 
of it ; the angle which a hip rafter makes with its feat ; and 
the acute angle which a hip rafter makes with a vertical line. 
The principal lengths concerned are, the height of the roof ; 
the length of the common rafters and their feats ; the length 
of the hips and their feats ; and, laftly, the length of the 
wall plate contained between the lower end of a hip and the 
lower end of the adjacent common rafter. 


The fides and angles may be found by geometrical con- 
ftruétion er trigonometrical calculation. It is evident, that 
if the hipped end of a roof be cut off by a vertical plane 
parallel to the wall, through the upper extremity of the hips, 
it will form a re€tangular pyramid, or one whofe bafe is 
are€tangle. The bafe of this pyramid is bounded by the wall 
plate between the two hips on one fide, and on the oppofite 
fide by the feat of the two adjoining common rafters; on 
the other two oppofite fides by that part of the wall plate 
on each fide contained by the lower end of the hip and the 
next common rafter adjoining. One of the fides is the ifofceles 
triangle contained by the two adjoining common rafters with 
their feat ; the oppofite fide is the hipped end of the roof, 
forming alfo an ifofceles triangle ; the other two oppofite 
fides are the right-angled triangles contained by the two hips 
and the two adjoining rafters on the fide of the roof. This 
retangular pyramid may be divided into three triangular 
pyramids by the two vertical triangular planes, formed by 
the hip rafters, their feats, and the common perpendicular 
from their vertex. 

Two of thefe pyramids, when the plan of the building is 
a reCtangle, are equal and oppofite. In each of thefe equal 
and oppofite pyramids the bafe is a right-angled triangle, 
contained by the feat of the hip rafter, the feat of the ad- 
joining common rafter, and the part of the wall plate be- 
tween the hip and the adjoining common rafter. One of the 
fides is a right-angled triangle contained by the adjoining 
common rafter, its feat, and perpendicular ; a fecond fide is 
a right-angled triangle contained. by the common rafter, the 
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hip rafters, and the wall plate between them; and the re- 
maining third fide is the triangle contained by the hip rafter, 
its feat and perpendicular. With regard to the remaining 
pyramid, its bafe is a right-angled triangle contained by the 
feats of the two hips and the wall plate between them, the 
right angle being that contained by the feats of the two hips 5 
tivo of its fides are the triangular planes paffing the hip rafter, 
which are alfo common to the other two pyramids ; its third 
fide is the hipped end of the roof. 

Given the plan of a building, or the form of a wall plate 
of a hipped roof, and the pitch of the roof, to find the various 
lengths and angles concerned, whether the roof is {quare or 
bevel. 

To find the Length of the Rafters Geometrically.— Let ABCD 
(Pi. LXXV.) be the plan. Draw EF parallel to the fides 
AD and BC in the middle of the diftance between them. 
On DC, as a diameter, defcribe the femicircle D F C. 
Draw F D and F C, then the angle D F C is a right angle. 
Draw G F H perpendicular to E F, cutting the fides A D 
and BCinGand H. From FE cut off FI equal to the 
height or pitch of the roof, and jon G@I. From FC cut 
off F K equal to F I, and join KD ; then G I is the length 
of a common rafter, and D K that of the hip; for if the 
triangles G FI and DF K be turned round their feats, 
GF and DF, until their planes become perpendicular 
to the triangle G F D, the perpendicular F I will coincide 
with F K, and the point I will coincide with the point K ; 
the lines G Land DK, reprefenting the rafters, will then be. 
in their true pofition. 


The fame by Calculation —G ?P=G F*+F P (Euclid 1. 


47)», therefore G L= (G F*-+ EE) ® the length of 
the common rafter, D F‘=G F*+G D* the fquare of the 
feat of the hip. D K?=D F*+F K*=G F*+G D+F I, 


a ee 
therefore D K=G F?#+GD'+FF ? 
In the fame manner the other hip rafter C L is found, as 
alfo the hip rafters A M and BN. 


To find the Backing of the Hips and the Shoulders of Jack Rafiers 
: and Purlins. 


Geometrically —Let it be required to find the backing of 
the hip rafter, whofe feat is C F. 

Imagine the triangle C F L to be raifed upon its feat C F, 
until its plane becomes perpendicular to the plane of the wall 
plate ABCD, then there will be two right-angled folid 
angles ; the three fides of the one are the plane angles F C D, 
F CL, and the hypothenufal plane angle DC L. Ineach 
of thefe folid angles the two fides containing the right angle, 
viz. the plane angles FC H, F C D, and the perpendicular 
plane angle C F L, which is common to both, being given, 
to find the two oppofite inclinations to the fides F C H and 
F CD, and the remaining third fides. 

Now the angles GDC and HCD are bife&ed by the 
feats FD and FC of the hip rafters; for if EF is pro- 
duced to meet DC in U, U will be the centre of the cir- 
cle DFC; and UC, UF, UD, are equal to each other : 
and becaufe U F is equal to UC, the angle CF U is equal 
to FCU; but C F U is equal to the alternate angle FC H; 
therefore the angle FC U is equal to F CH: that is, the 
angle UC H is bifeéted by the feat FC of the hip rafter, 
In the fame manner.it may be fhewn that U D G is bifeéted 
by the feat D F of the other hip rafter. From any point 
O in FC, draw OV perpendicular to LC, cutting 
it in P, and OW perpendicular to FC, cutting DC 
in W; from OC cut of OQequalto OP. JoinQW, 
then O QW will be the inclination. oppofite the plane 
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angle F CU, and this is the angle which the end of the 
roof makes with the vertical triangle contained by the hip 
rafter, its feat and perpendicular. Produce WO to 
meet BC in X, and join Q X, then W Q X is the inclination 
of the two planes of a fide, and end of the roof, whofe in- 
terfections are B’C and CD, on the plane of the wall-head. 
Now the angle WO X, which is double the angle W QO, 
is the backing of the hip. Make PV equal to Q W, and 
join CV, then will P C V be the angle contained by the two 
fides LC, CD, or that'of the hypothenufal plane angle 
contained by the interfection BC, and the hip rafter LC. 
This angle may be otherwife found thus’: produce GH to 
R; make C R equal to C L, then the angle HC R is equal 
to PCV. Now the angle HCR, or PCV, is the angle 
which the purlins (when one of their faces is m the fide of 
the roof) makes with the hip rafter L C ; and the angle CV P, 
or CR H, is the angle which a jack rafter makes with the 
fame hip : in the fame manner may the backings of the other 
hips be found. 'The other bevel of the jack rafters is the 
angle HIF. Yo find the other bevel for cutting the 
fhoulder of the purlin proceed thus: on F, as a centre, 
with the diftance F G, defcribe the are GY ; draw F Y 
perpendicular to GI; YZ parallel to E F, cutting F D in 
Z, and Z & parallel to'G H, cutting ADin&. Join & F, 
then G-& F is the angle which the other fide of the fhoulder 
makes with the length of the purlin. 


At the upper end of this diagram is fhewn the manner of 
finding the two bevels for cutting the fhoulder of the purlin 
againit the hip rafter, when the fide of the purlin is not in 
the plane of the fide of the roof. 


To find the fame things by calculation—The backing of the 
hip rafter, and hypothenufal fide, is obtained as follows: it 
has been fhewn that the three plane angles, and the three 
inclinations of folid angles, confifting of three plane angles, 
are found exactly as the fides and angles of {pheric triangles, 
any three parts being given; the degrees of the plane angles 
being exactly the fame as the fides of the {pheric triangle, 
and the inclinations the proper meafures of the fpheric 
angles; therefore if two of the plane angles fhould be per- 
pendicular to each other, the fpheric triangle reprefenting 
this folid angle will have alfo two of its fides perpendicular 
to each other. Now in this, there are given the two fides 
containing the right angle to find the hypothenufe and 
angles. 

It is fhewn by writers on fpherical trigonometry, that 
in any right-angled fpherical triangle, radius is to the co- 
fine of either of the fides, as the cofine of the other fide 
to the cofine of the hypothenufe. Suppofe the plane angle 
F CL to be 27°, and the angle FC H 52°, to find the hy- 
pothenufe and angles of a right-angled fpherical triangle, 
one of whofe legs is 27° and the other 52°, it will therefore 
be 


As radius, fine of go° = = 7 
Ts to the cofine of FC L, 27° . 


10.C0000 
9-94988 


- So is the cofine of F CH, 52° - 9:78934. 

19-73922 

ip 10.00000 
To the cofine of the hypothenufal fide? _ 

56° 44! = 4 = = 9-73922 


This afcertains the angle which the jack rafter makes with 
the hip. Since all the fides ate now given, we fhall have, 
by another well known propérty of the fines of the fides 


Li i Ae ig 
‘being as the fines of the oppofite angles, the following pré- 
portion, 


As the fine of the hypothenufe 56° 44! = 9.92227 
Is to the fine’of a right angle, or go° = 10.00d000 
So is the fine of the fide FC H, 52° = 9.89653 
19.89653 

9-92227 

To the fine of the oppofite angle 70° 28' = 9.97426 
Therefore the backing is twice 70° 28! — Pen boy 56! 


In finding the angle oppofite the fide F C H, it was not 
neceflary that the hypothenufal fide fhould have firft been 
found, it might have been found independently thus: the 
ime of either of the fides about tlie right angle is to 
radius, as the tangent of the remaining fide is to the tan= 
gent of the angle oppofite to that fide; therefore 


Ass the fine of the fide F CL, 27° - = 9.65705 
Is to the tangent of the fide F C H, 52° =) 10:10719 
So is radius, fine’of go° < = E = '10.00000 
2010719 

_ 9:65 705 

To the tangent of the angle oppofite the ‘ 
fide F C H; 70° 28) 3 7 anisenoe 


In the fame manner may other bevels be found by trigono- 
metrical calculations ; but as fuch extreme exactnefs if not 
neceflary, the geometrical conftru@ions ought to be well 
underitood. 

HIPPELAPHUS, among the Ancient Zoologifls, was 
only the name.of a large race of ftags with longer hair on 
the neck, giving it the appearance of amane. See Cervus 
Llaphus. : 

HIPPER River, in Geography, is a {mall river which 
rifes in the Eaft.Moors of Derbythire, in the townfhip of 
Brampton, and falls into the Rother at the S:E. end of the 
town of Chetterfield. This river colleé&ts all the rain waters 
of about 7000 acrés of land, according to Mr. Farey’s Re- 
port of Derbyfhire, vol. i., where the {trata are mentioned 
ever which it flows. A great variety of manufaétures are 
eftablifhed on this river in New or Little Brampton and 
Chefterfield. : 

HIPPEUS, or Eauinus, in Phyfiology, a fort of 
comet which fome writers fuppofe to bear a refemblance 
in its tail to a horfe. But the fhape of this kind of comet 
is not always alike; being fometimes oyal, and fometimes 
imitating a rhomiboides. Its train alfo is fometimes fpread 
from the front or fore-part, and fometimes from the hind- 
part. 

Hence this clafs of comets is diftinguifhed into equinus 
barbatus, equinus quadrangularis, and equinus ellipticus, 
See Comet. 

HIPPI.Promonrorium, in Ancient Geography, Ras-el~ 
Hamrah, a promontory of Africa, E. of the promontory of 
Tapfus, and N.W.: of the promontory of Stoborrum, 

HIPPIA, a town of Greece, in Theflaly, in Perrhebia. 
—Alfo, a fercile and delightful level country at the mouth of 
the Cephifus. 

HrepiA, in Botany, a name which feems to have originated 
with Valerius Cordus for the common Chickweed, Ste/laria 
media, Fl. Brit. See his Hilt. Stirp. 159. It is faid by 
Ambrofinus to be derived from izzo:, a horfe, becaufe it 

affords 
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_afords that animal a grateful food. Whatever truth there 
may be in this account, we are unable to trace the meaning 
of Linnzus in applying it to the little fyngenefious genus, 
refembling Tanfy, of which we are here to treat.— Linn. 
Mant. 158. Schreb. 586. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 2382. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 278. 
Juff. 184.. Lamarck. Di&. v. 3. 130. Illuftr. t. 717. 
Gertn. t. 164.—Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia-necef- 
faria. Nat. Ord. Compofite Difcoidee, Linn. Corymbifzre, 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Common Galyx hemifpherical, of feveral ovate, 
fomewhat imbricated, fcales. Cor. compound, difcoid ; 
with numerous male florets in the difk, and ten female ones in 
the circumference ; the petal of the males is funnel-fhaped, 
five-cleft, ereét; that of the females obfolete, tubular, 
flightly three-cleft. Stam. Filaments in the male florets 
five, very fhort; anthers ftill fhorter, united into a cylinder. 
Pift. Germen in the female florets large, bordered ; ttyle 
cloven; ftigmas erect. Peric. none, except the unchanged 
calyx. Seeds in the female florets oval, encompaffed all 
round with a very broad margin, without any crown, Re- 
cept. naked. : 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle naked. Seed-down none. Seeds 
with a broad margin. Calyx hemifpherical, fomewhat im- 
bricated. Florets of the radius ten, obfolete, obfcurely three- 
cleft. 

1. H. frutefcens. Linn. Mant. 291, Suppl. 390. (Ta- 
nacetum frutefeens; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1183. ‘T. africanum ar- 
borefcens, foliis lavandule multifido folio; Comm. Hort. 
v. 2. 201. t. 101.)—Shrubby, erect, and hairy. Leaves 
pinnatifid. Flowers corymbofe. 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in our 

reenhoufes from February to Auguit, and fometimes per- 
Reon feed in the autumn. ‘The whole plant is clothed 
with foft fhaggy hairs, efpecially the young leaves and 
branches, and has the {mell and tafte of common TTanfy. 
Stem fhrubby, round, alternately branched, leafy, five or fix 
feet high, with a brown bark. Leaves {eattered, ftalked, 
an inch or inch and half long, deeply and elegantly piana- 
tifid, their fegments numerous, parallel, elliptical, entire, 
decurrent into the ftalk. F/ocvers terminal, corymbofe, deep 
yellow, like Tanfy, but fmaller, The chief beauty of the 
plant confilts in its foliage, which is fo regularly cut as to be 
almoft peétinate. Indeed Linnzus, thinking it at one time 
an Eyiocephalus, named it E. peGinifolius in his Syit. Nat. 
ed. 12..V. 2. 57Qe 

2. H. minuta. Linn. Suppl. 389.—Herbaceous, pro- 
cumbent, creeping. Leaves pinnate. Flower-{talks axil- 
lary, fingle-flowered.—Sent by Mutis from New Granada. 
Root of very long fibres. Stems procumbent, creeping, a 
few inches in length, branched, round, hairy, Leaves oppo- 
fite at the bafe of the branches, otherwife alternate, fearcely 
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an inch long, pinnate or very deeply pinnatifid, their leaflets™ 


orlobes much refembling thofe of the former {pecies, but 
fometimes having one or two notches. They are hairy when 
young, nearly fmooth when full-grown. Footftalks rather 
longer thaa the leayes, fheathing and membranous at the 
bale. Flower-falts axillary, longer than the leaves, de- 
fiexed, fimple, flender, naked, folitary, each bearing an 
extremely {mall yellowifh ower, of the difficulty of 
examining which the younger Linneus might well complain ; 
but he has copied his father’s manufeript from the back of 
the fpecinen, and poflibly the whole was written by the 
latter, as was the cafe with the greater part of the Supple- 
mentum, though publifhed in the name of the former. We 
have already pointed out a miftake into which Juffiei: has been 


led refpeéting this plant. 
folia. 

3+. flolonifera. Broter. Lufit. vy. 1. 373. © Phytogr. 
fate. 1. 29. Willd. n. 3.—Herbaceous, procumbent, creep- 
ing. Leaves pinnatifid. Flowers feflile at the root.—Fre- 
quent in Portugal, according to the worthy father Brotero, 
growing in moiit ground, efpecially where the foil is chalky, 
and flowering in winter, fometimes fo late as April. The plant 
is infipid and inodorous. -Reot annual, fibrous, crowned with 
the feflile fowers, and throwing out from beneath them a few 
fhoots, fcarcely above half an inch long. Leaves copious, 
radical, {preading in a circle, fmooth or flightly downy, pin- 
natifid with five, feven, or only three lobes, which are very 
fmall and linear-lanceolate. oot/la/k from half an inch to 
an inch long, being twice the length of the leaf, or more. 
Florets enveloped in down, all tubular; the females 40 or 
more, in the circumference; males feven or eight only, in the 
centre. Corolla of the females awl-fhaped or briitle-like, 
clofely embracing the ftyle, with a fearcely perceptible limb ; 
that of the males funnel-fhaped, apparently three-cleft. The 
Styles of the former all meet over the male florets in the cen- 
tre, while the flower is in perfection. Seeds numerous, 
fmooth, wedge-fhaped, or obovato-triangular, the upper an- 
gles pointed ; crowned with the ftyle and a membranous par- 
tial calyx, without down, and winged longitudinally.—Such 
are the moft important cireumftances in Brotero’s defeription, 
which certainly prove the plant a Gymnoffyles, under which 
genus we fhould have ranged it, had this account come un- 
der our notice before. It does not appear to be any of the 
fpecies we have defcribed, but makes a fourth, and the only 
European one. We have not however feen any fpecimen. 

4. H. intgrifolia. Linn. Suppl. 389. (Grangea; La- 
marck. Iluttr. t. 699. f. 1. )—Roughifh, upright. Leaves 
lyrate, unequally ferrated ; the upper ones undivided. Flow- 
ers in terminal clufters.—Native of the Eaft Indies? Our 
{pecimen came from the Paris garden, as the Grangea of 
Jufiieu and Adanfon ; we have alréady alluded to it under 
the firft {pecies of that genus; (fee GranGeEA ;) but were 
not then aware of its being figured as fuch by Lamarck. 
The original fpecimen, named by the younger Linneus, is 
very bad, and the /eaves were not perceived by him to be ly- 
rate. He not unaptly compares them to thofe of anettle, which 
their deep unequal ferratures refemble. The fem is herba- 
ceous, a foot or two high, roughifh. Leaves alternate, ftalked, 
two inches long and one broad. F/owers the fize of a {mall 
pea, in loofe, terminal, erect clufters; their florets very nu- 
merous; receptacle convex ; feeds oboyate, bordered. We 
are certain this plant is not a Grangea, but dare not aver it 
to be a good Hippia, though we fee no pofitive objection. 
The feeds indeed are much narrower than in H.frutefeens. 

5. H bicolor. (H. integrifolia; Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3.278. 
Spheranthus africanus; Burm. Ind. 185. t. 60. f. 2, but 
not of Linnzus ; Cotula bicolor ; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 2171, 
excluding the fynonym of Lamarck.)—Roughith, {pread- 
ing. Leaves obovate, deeply ferrated. Flowers in termi- 
nal, divaricated, leafy clutters.— Native of the Eaft Indies. 
We had it (as the plant adopted by Willdenow from Roth,) 
out of the ftove of the Cambridge garden in Ogtober, 1805, 
and have no doubt of the fynonyms of Burmann and Aiton, 
It appears fufficiently diftin& from the lait deferibed in its 
{preading mode of growth, paler colour, differently fhaped 
and lefs divided leaves, whofe ferratures are more pointed, 
and in the divarieated clufters. In genus it Certainly accords 
with the integrifolia, which name would fuit the prefent fpe- 
cies better than that to which it is applied. S, 

HIPPIAS, in Biography, a philofopher of Elis, and a 

; difciple 


See GYMNOSTYLES na/lurtiz- 
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difciple of Hegofidamus; he was crowned at the Olympic 
ames, and wrote upon mufic, 

HIPPIATRICE, of ixwos, horfe, and sxxeo:, phvfician, 
the art of curing the difeafes of brutes, and particularly 
hories. 

This makes what we rather call the farrier’s art. 
Farrier. 

HIPPION, in Botany, a name fynonymous m fome au- 
thors with Horfe Violet, derived from iro, a hor/e; but for 
whofe application in the prefent inftance we cannot account. 
It is retained by Schmidt in his Flora Boémica, after Gef- 
ner, for the Gentiane with a bearded corolla, of which he 
makes a diftinét genus. Mr. Brown, however, Prodr. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1.450, quotes the Hippion of Schmidt as a fyno- 
nym of what he confiders as the real Gentiane, whole corolla 
is naked at its orifice. 

HIPPIUM, in Antiquity, that part or tra&t of the hippo- 
drome which was beaten with the horfes’ feet. See Huip- 
PODROME. 

_ HIPPO Drarruytus, or Zarytus, in Ancient Geography. 
See Biserta. 

Hipro-Regius, an ancient town of Africa, in that part of 
Numidia called the Eaitern province or Conftantina, fituated 
near the fea, on a bay in the vicinity of the promontory of 
Hippi. The ruins of this ancient city are {pread over the 
- of land that lies between the rivers Boo-jeemah and 
Seiboufe, which near the bank is plain and level,. but rifes 
afterwards to a moderate elevation. They are about half a 
league in circuit, confifting of broken walls and cifterns, 
This city was called Hippo Regius, not only in contradif- 
tinction to the Hippo Zarytus, but from its having been one of 
the royal cities of the Numidian kings. For Silius Italicus 
(1. iti. vy. 259.) informs us, that it was formerly one of their 
favourite feats; and indeed if a city itrong and warlike, com- 
modionfly fituated, as well for commerce as for hunting and 
diyerfion, that enjoyed a healthful air, and took in at one view 
the fea, a {pacious harbour, a diverfity of mountains loaded 
with trees, and plains interfected by rivers, would fix the 
affeGtion and attachment of the Numidian kings, Hippo had 
all thefe circumftances to recommend it. 

HIPPOBOSCA, in Entomology, a genus of the Diptera 
order, diftinguifhed by having the mouth furnifhed with a 
fhort, ftraight, and cylindrical two-valved fucker, the valves of 
which are equal ; the antenne filiform ; feet armed with nume- 
rous claws, and the body flat-and hard. This is the Linnean 
character, to which it is added by Scopoli that the roftrum 
has only one briftle. Geofiroy obferves, that the hippobofce 
are the only dipterous infects that want itemmata, except the 
culices, and that their antenne are fetaceous, and compofed 
of afingle hair. According to Scheffer the abdomen is as 
broad as the thorax. Fabricius adopts the genus as pro- 
pofed by Linneus, with the following effential character. 
Beak hort, ftraight, and bivalve, with the valves equal, and 
the antennz filiform; adding, as a fecondary character, that 
the body of the hippobofca 1s fmall, ovate, deprefled, flat, 
glabrous, and immarginate: the head {mall, rounded, and flat; 
the eyes ovate, lateral, and diftant; thorax ovate; fcutel 
large ; and the wings two, membranaceous, and the Jength 
of the abdomen. 

The hippobofce are denominated ‘‘ Spider flies’’ by fome 
Englifh writers, no doubt in conformity with the French of 
Reaumur, “ mouches araignées.’’ This is not a name, how- 
ever, by which they are exclufively known in France, being 
‘called in Normandy “ mouches bretonnes,’’ and elfewhere 
“‘mouches d’Efpagne.”? In England alfo they bear the 
name of horfe-flies, the largeft {pecies being extremely trou- 
blefome to horfes. ‘They haunt woods and marfhy places, 
_ Vou. XVIII. : 


See 
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and are commonly found attached to the bodies of qnadru. 
peds and birds, the blood of which affords them their natural 
{ubfiftence. In the a& of feeding they thruft their acute pro- 
bofcis into the flsin, and occafion a fmarting fenfation, fimilar 
to that inflicted in the bite of a flea, but rather more pun-= 
gent. They move fluggifhly, and with caution, and are at all 
times fo firmly attached to the fkin by the affiftance of their 
numerous claws, that it is fcarcely poffible by any effort to 
remove them, unlefs,by at the fame time plucking out the 
flefh to which they adhere. ‘The {pecies are not numerous. 

Some modern writers divide the hippobofez into three dif. 
ting genera, retaining to one the former term, and naming 
the other two Ornithomyia and Melophagus. The very clofe 
affinity the two firft mentioned bear to each other in external 
appearance feems fearcely to allow a deviation fo remote from 
the example of Limeus and Fabricius as that propofed, 
and we rather wifh to efteem them as two diftinG families of 
the fame natural tribe than as diftin@ genera: the difference 
that prevails in the ftructure of the antennz in thofe two fa- 
milies is certainly remarkable, and the very peculiar diflinc- 
tion of the head is alfo to be confidered, onehaving ftemmata on 
that part, and the other none. With regard to Melophagus, 
the difimilarity in its general appearance is far more itriking 
to the cafual obferver, this, unlike the two former, being deili- 
tute of wings: in the flructure of the antennz it agrees 
with H. equina, a fpecies admitted by every writer under 
the name of hippobofca. We thall confider thefe new ge- 
nera as feétional divilions of the hippobofce in the fubie- 
quent arrangement. 

* Hippobofea. Winged; eyes very diftin@ ; head without 
ftemmata ; antennz in the form of a globofe tubercle inferted 
in a hollow at the bafe of the beak. 

Equina. Wings obtufe; thorax variegated; feet armed 
with four claws. Linn. AHorfe /pider fy, Donov. Br. Inf. 

Inhabits Europe, and infefts cattle, hiding themfelves un- 
der the hairs,.and attaching themfelves firmly to the fkin by 
means of the double pair of crotchets or hooks of their feet ; 
it is of a difgufting form, flat, and hard, and, like the two 
fucceeding f{pecies, not eafily killed by preffure. The head 
is brown; thorax brown, varied with yellowifh, and a band 
of the fame down the middle; wings hyaline, with a brown 
{pot near the outer margin; legs annulated with yellow and 
brown. Length about three quarters of an inch. 

* Ornithomyia. Winged; eyes very diftin@; head fur- 
nifhed with fttemmata; antennz lamelliform and advanced. 

AvicuLaria. Wings obtufe ; thorax immaculate. Linn. 
Bird /pider fly, Donoy. Br. Inf. Ornithomye verte, Latr. 

Infeltsbirds as the former infefts quadrupeds, fecreting itfelf 
among the feathers, and fubfiiting on their blood, The bedy 
is dull brown, with a greenifh caft; fize inferior to the 
former ; length about half an inch. 

Hrrunpints. Wings tapering to a point, feet with fix 
claws. Linn. Donoyvy. Br, Inf. 

Body brown tinged with blueifh ; abdomen darker. Like 
the preceding, infeits birds, but more generally the fwallow, 
and is often te in the neft of the common European kind. 

* Melophagus. No wings; eyes lefs diftin& ; antennz in 
the form of a tubercle, lodged in a hollow; valves of the 
fucker longer than the head. 

Ovrya. Body dull, teftaceous. Linn. Donoy. Br. Inf. 
Sheep |pider fly, meloph.o-e, Latr. L  hippobofeque des moutons. 

Found lodged among the wool of fheep in Europe. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of Syngna- 
thus ; which fee. ; 

HIPPOCASTANUM, in Bitany, from inzo:, a hore, 
and xasavov, a che/nut, the Horfe Chefnut. Clufius, in his 
Hift Plant. v. 1. 8, fays the name isa tranflation of the 
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Furkith appellation of this tree, at cécflancfi, or ad caftancf, 
given to it becaufe the fruit was found good for the cough 
er broken wind in horfes. (See ZEscutus.) Some have 
fuppofed this fine tree, fo ornamental to our Englifh plant- 
ations, parks, and avenues, a native of America; but it ap- 
pears from the works of Clufius to have been brought from 
Conftantinople to Vienna, and was found wild by Mr. 
Hawkins, the companion of the late Dr. Sibthorp, on 
mount Pindus, of whofe celebrated groves it makes a princi- 
pal part. The greateft wonder is, that no name or defcrip- 
tion, applicable to fo fingular and beautifula tree, thould be 
difcoverable among the writings of the ancients, and that 
the epithet pinifer fhould have been given to this famous 
mountain, but none expreflive of what muft conftitute its 
great and peculiar beauty, the rich foliage and magnificent 
bloffoms of the horfe-chefnut. See CLusius. 

HIPPOCENTAUR, formed of iszo:, horfe, REVTELy 
pungo, I fpur, and cavgor, bull, in Antiguity, a fabulous 
moniter, fuppofed to be half horfe and halt man. 

What gave occafion to this fable was, that the people of 
Theflaly, inhabiting near mount Pelion, became thus deno- 
minated, becaufe they were the firft who taught the art of 
mounting on horfeback ; which eccafioned fome of their 
neighbours to imagine, that the horfe and man made but one 
animal. 

The hippocentaurs fhould feem to have differed from the 
centaurs, in this, that the latter only rode on bullocks, and 
the former on horfes, as the names themfelves intimate. 
(See Centaurs.) Under that article it has been fhewn that 
the appellation was derived from the practice of breaking or 
mounting horfes, for which the Theflalians were the moit fa- 
mous. ‘Thefe horfemen afterwards, in order to acquire 

reater ftrength and agility, performed a kind of exercife, 
in which they fought with bulls, which they pierced with their 
javelins, or overthrew by grafping them by the horns. Pliny 
informs us, not only that this exercife was common among 
the Theffalians, who invented it, but alfo that it was one of 
the fhows which Julius Czfar exhibited to the Romans. It 
is very probable, therefore, that in fpeaking of thefe Thef- 
falians, they added to the name of Hippios that of Centaur, 
and hence of thefe three words, vxaivs, xe, t2veos, Was 
compounded that of hippocentaur, a horfeman-bull-fhooter. 
As thefe horfemen became formidable afterwards by their 
depredations, the equivocation which appeared in the name 
made them to be accounted monfters ‘compounded of two 
natures. The poets availed themfelves of this idea ; and as 
in other inftances they gave the air of marvellous to the fub- 
je€ts of which they treated, they made no difficulty in taking 
horfemen for Centaurs. And thefe horfemen became giants 
both inhiftory and fable. 

On the medals of Gallienus is reprefented a centaur draw- 
ing a bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the 
helm of a fhip in the left ; with this infeription, APOLLINI 
cons. AuG. To Apollo ihe conférvator of Auguflus. ‘Triftan 
coniiders both the one and the other as a fymbol of the pro- 
tection Gallienus received from Apollo in his wars againit 
the Perfians. 

HIPPOCEPHALOIDES, the horfe-head fone. 

The word is derived from the Greek izzo’, horfe, and 
xehorr, the head; and is aname given by Dr. Plot to a 
fone found in Oxfordfhire, and m+1y other places, and 
fuppofed ‘to refemble the head of ahorfe in figure, though 
the truth is, it requires a very warm imagination to make 
eut the refemblance, 

The ftone is compofed of the matter of the common 
coarfer quarry ftone, and owes its figure to a fhell of the 
cockle-kind, into which having beenreceived ata time when 


ms 
it was foft and moift, it has taken the exa& figure and linea- 
ments of its inner parts. It is about the fize of the larger 
bucarditz, from an inch and a half to two inches and a half 
in length, and indeed very much refembles that ftone, 
having been formed wholly in the fame manner, and 


in a fhell of the fame genus. Hill’s Hift. of Foffils, 
p- 646. 
HIPPOCRAS, Vinum Hippocraticum, a kind of medi- 


cated wine. 

Menage approves the conjecture of thofe who derive 
hippocras from Hippocrates, as fuppofing him the inventor 
of it, but we may better deduce it from the manica Hippo- 
cratis, or Hippocrates’s fleeve, ufed in the filtration of it. 

Hippocras is a drink compofed of wine, with {pices and 
other ingredients infufed init ; much ufed among the French’ 
by way of a cordial dram after meals. ‘ 

There are various kinds of hippocras, according to the 
kind of wine, and the other additional ingredients made ufe 
of; as white hippocras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, 
ftrawberry hippocras, hippocras without wine, cyder hippo- 
cras, &c. 

That direSted in our late college difpenfary, is to be 
made of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, in- 
fufed in canary, with fugar; to the infufion, milk, a 
lemon, and fome flips of rofemary, are to be put, and 
the whole ftrained through a flannel. It is recommended 
as a cordial, and is good in paralytic, and all nervous 
cafes. 

HIPPOCRATEA, in Botany, is fo named in comme- 
moration of Hippocrates, the moft celebrated of ancient 
phyficians, and univerfally termed the father of phyfic.”” 
—This genus was called Coa by Plumier, from the circum- 
ftance of Hippocrates having been born in the ifland of Cos, 
and therefore ufually known by the name of Hippocrates 
Coas.—Linn. Gen. 25. Schreb. 34. Jacq. Amer. 9. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 193. Vahl. Enum. v. 2. 26. Mart. Mill: 
Did. v. 2. Juff. 251. Lamarck. Mluitr. t. 28) (Coa; 
Plum. 6. t. 35. Bejuco; Loft. It. 314.) Clafs and order, 
Friandria Monog;nia. Nat. Ord. Trihilate, Linn. Aceray 
Juff. . 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, fpreading, minute, 
coloured, deciduous, deeply divided into five, roundifh,” 
{preading, obtufe fegments, larger than the corolla. Cor. 
Petals five, ovate, fomewhat excavated at the tip. Stam. 
Filaments three, awl-fhaped, ere&t, as long as the corolla ; 
anthers bread, with a tranfverfe furrow. Pi/?. Germen 
oval ; ftyle as long as the ftamens; ftigma obtufe. Peric. 
Capfules three, elliptical, compreffed, large, with two-valved 
cells ; valves keeled and compreffed.’ Seeds five in each 
capfule, oblong, with a membranaceous wing. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five fégments. Petals five. Neétary 
fiefhy, bearing the ftamens. Capfules three, obcordate or 
elliptic, gaping in the middle. 

Profefior Vahl has defcribed eight fpecies of this genus 
in his Enumeratio Plantarum, though Linneus was only ac- 
quainted with Hippocratea volubiiis, but as this isa genus 
very little known, and curious for being triandrous in a natu- 
ral order that has ufually eight or ten ftamens, we are induced 
to give an ab{traé of all the {pecies found in the former au- 
thor, following the profeffor’s arrangement. ‘ 

1. H. obcordata. Vahl. Enum. n. 1. (H. feandens 5; 
Jacq. Amer. g. t. 9.) —‘* Leaves ovato-lanceolate, ferrated-. 
Capiules obcordate.”"—Native of South America. It 
flowers in April and December, and bears fruit in July. — 
Branches purplifh. Leaves from one to three inches long, 
and little more than’an inch broad, rounded at the bafe, a 
Little pointed, entire in the lower part. Svipule folitary, mi- 
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nute, fetaceous, placed in the axils of the leaves. 
inodorous, yellowifh-green. Seeds brown. 

2. H. ovata. Vahl. n. 2. (H. volubilis; Linn. Syft. 
Veg. 83.)—** Leaves oblong or ovate, lanceolate or elliptic, 
ferrated. Capfules oval.””—A native of South America.— 
Leaves two or three inches long, obtufe at each end, fmooth 
above ; their ftalks purplifh, channelled above. Branches 
of the panicle divaricated, and, like the flowers, flightly fer- 
ruginous and downy. Capf/ules about two inches long, f{earce- 
ly an inch broad, very obtufe, feldom emarginate. 

3. H. Jevigata. Vahl. n. 3.—** Leaves ovate-oblong, 

flightly crenate.’’—Native of Cayenne. —Branches {lightly 
ferruginous and downy. Leaves three inches long, rather 
rental fhining, of a reddifh-brown underneath, gracefully 
veined ; {talks purplifh, {mooth. The partial flower-italks 
two, at the divifions of the panicle, Inflorefcence very fimi- 
lar to that of the laft {pecies. 
. 4 H. viridis. Vahl. n. 4. Fi. Peruv. v. 1.44. t. 74.£ a. 
—‘ Leaves ovate, obtufely pointed, ferrated and entire. 
‘Foot-{talks fhorter than the leaves. Capfules oval, emargi- 
nate.",-—Found in groves upon the Andes.—Whole plaut 
fmooth. Branches torked. Leaves {preading, fometimes 
oblong, fomewhat leathery, fmooth above; leaf-italks twifted, 
fhort. Bra&eas ovate, acute, hollow. Flowers yellow. 
Stamens united into a fort of cup, which includes the germen ; 
anthers gaping at the top. Germen obovate, triangular. 
Style three-furrowed at the top; fligma triangular. Cap- 
fules an inch long. or 

5-H. difperma. Vahl. n. 5. (H. indica ;_ Willd. Sp. Pl. 
¥. I. 193.) — Leaves elliptical, pointed, minutely ferrated. 
Capfules lanceolate, with two feeds, obtufe at each end,’?— 
Native of the Eait Indies —Whole plant {mooth. Branches 
round. Leaves two inches long, flightly ferrated towards 
theend, acute, fometimes rather obtufe, membranaceous, pale 
green, a little nervofe on the upper fide. Panicles fhorter 
than the leaves. Flowers f{mooth. Capfules an inch long, 
ftriated, gaping in the middle. 

A variety, , of this {pecies, called by Vahl Euonymoides, 
is defcribed by that author ** with oblong or obovate leaves, 
entire or emarginate at the top.’’ This variety differs in 
having the branches more remote, and its leaves three or feur 
times as {mall as in the original ; there are alfo fewer flowers 
in the panicles. 

6. H. paniculata. Vahl. n. 6.—* Leaves oblong, acute 
at each end, obtufely ferrated.’,-—Found at Sierra Leone, 
and defcribed by Vahl from a {pecimen in the Herbarium of 
Juffieu.— Branches fhining, much fpreading, extended at the 
joints, compreffed at the top. Leaves three or four inches 
long, membranaceous, pale green. Flower-/alks half as long 
as the leaves. Its fruit is not known. , 

7+ H. macrophylla. Vahl. n. 7.—* Leaves oblong, pointed, 
entire, fhining, obtufe at the bafe.’””—This, like the lait, is 
a native of Africa, and preferved in the colleétion of Juffieu. 
—Leaves five or fix inches long, a little acuminated, membra- 
naceous, pale green, fhining above. The fruit has. not been 
feen. 

_ 8. He comofa. Vahl. n. 8. Swartz, Prod, 17. Ind. Occ. 
v. 1. 77.-—(Bejuco; Loefl. It. 314.) —“ Leaves fomewhat 
heart-fhaped or ovate, pointed, entire. Peduncles much- 
branched, capillary. Cuapfules oblong or obovate.’’—Native 
of woods in the interior of Hifpaniola, flowering in February 
and perfecting fruit in the middle of fummer. The natives 
of St. Domingo call it Amandier des Bois. Stem climbing 
to aconliderable height. Branches divaricated, reflexed, pen- 
dulous. Leaves oppotite, entire, {mooth on both fides, hav- 
ing fhortifh, round footitalks.. Panicles terminal, repeatedly 
f{ubdivided, bearing numerous, fingle-flowered, white pedun- 
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cles. Flowers polygamous, moft of them barren. Petals 
oblong, obtufe, white, perfiltent. Fi/aments inferted into the 


-interior margin of the neétary. Cap/ules flightly ftriated, 


of two valves, gaping in the middle. Nuts four, oblong, an- 
gulated, at firlt foft, but growing harder as they ripea, 
winged at the fide and top; kernels fweetith and oily. 

The general habit of this genus is climbing, with very 
{preading branches, round and {mooth in the lower part, and 
fomewhat fquare at the upper. Leaves oppofite, on 
foot-ftalks, {mooth on both fides. © Panicles axillary and 
-terminal, oppofite, dichotomous. Flowers fmall. Capfules 
f{mooth. 

HIPPOCRATES, in Biography, the moft diftinguifhed 
of the ancient phyficians, and ufually called the father:of phy- 
Jity was born in the ifland of Cos, im the firft year of the 
8oth Olympiad, or about 460 years before Chrift. He was 
of the family of the Afclepiades, i. e. the defcendants of 
/Efculapius ; his father, Heraclides, being the feventeeth 
lineal _defcendant from that perfonage, and the fixteenth 
from Podalirius, who, with his brother, Machaon, followed 
the army of the Greeks, in the Trojan war, according to 
Homer. In this family the profeffion of phyfic had been 
hereditarily followed from /Efculapius downwards, and under 
their direétion the Coan {chool attained its high degree of 
eminence. His maternal anceftry was alfo honourable ; his 
mother, Phenarete, being reputed the 18th lineal defcendant 
from Hercules. Born under thefe favourable circumttances, 
furrounded from his infancy with all the objeéts of his {tudies, 
and aided by the colleGtive knowledge, as well as incited to 
refearch by the fame of his anceltors, Hippocrates devoted 
himfelf zealoufly to the cultivation of the art, which he 
was deftined to refine and improve. Not content with 
adopting the empirical practice which was hereditary in his 
family, he ftudied medicine under Herodicus, who had in- 
vented the gymnaitic medicine, and was inftruéted in philo- 
fophy and eloquence by Gorgias, a celebrated fophiit, and 
brother of the phyfician juft mentioned. He is faid’alfo to 
have been a pupil of Democritus, (Celfus, lib. i. pref.) 
which, however, is confidered as improbable; and to have 
been a follower of the doirines of Heraclitus: In whatever 
ftudy he engaged, however, he appears to have been a true 
eclectic, to have thought for himfelf, and to have adopted 
only thofe principles which appeared to be founded in found 
reafon. Thus, while he elucidated the empirical doGrines 
handed down to him by the light of philofophy, he correéted, 
or rather rejected, the failfe theories with which the philofo- 
phers, who had no praétical knowledge of difeafes, had loaded 
the {cience of medicine, and brought it into the true path 
of obfervation, under the direction of reafon, that is, of a 
rational experience. _ Hence he is faid to have been the firft 
who feparated the {cience of medicine from philofophy, or 
rather from mere {peculation, which then aflumed that name, 
(‘* Hippocrates Cous primus quidem, ex omnibus memorize 
dignis, ab itudio fapientie difeiplinam hanc (fcil. medicinam) 
feparavit, vir et arte et facundia infignis.” Celfus, loc. cit.) 
For he confidered philofophy and medicine as mutual aids to 
each other, and the proper union of the two as conferring a 
god-like qualification on man: « ioreos ye QiresoQo: icdbeor.”* 
(Lib. De decenti ornatu.) _Hence the phyticians of the 
rational, or dogmatic fe& (fo called in oppofition to the em- 
piric fect) always acknowledged Hippocrates as their leader, 
being the firlt who combined reafoning with experience. 

OF the events of his life little is known with certainty-: 
for of thofe that are recorded, fome have a fabulous appear- 
ance, and fome are aétually inconfiftent with our knowledve 
of hiltory,, It is certain, that, after the manner of thote 
times, he {pent the greater part of his life in travelling ; re. 
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fidiig, however, for a confiderable period, at various places, 
in which he was occupied in the practice of his art. In this 
way he vilited the greater part of Greece and Afia Minor ; 
but it appears from his writings that his chief abode was in 
the provinces of Theflaly and Thrace, efpecially at Lariffa, 
the chief city of the former, where he compofed feveral 
books. Almoft all the cafes of difeafe, which are well 
defcribed in his books * on epidemical diforders,’? occurred 
during his practice in thefe provinces. According to So- 
ranus, he {pent fome time at the court of Macedon, where he 
fignalized himfelf, in confultation with Euryphon, a fenior 
poyfician, by detecting the origin of the malady of the young 
Perdiceas. His obfervation of the emotion of the prince 
on the appearance of Phila, a miitrefs of his father, led him 
to pronounce that love-alone was capable of curing the dif- 
eafe which it had occafionec. His fame caufed him to re- 
ceive invitations from different cities of Greece. He is faid 
to have been requetted by the inhabitants of Abdera to go 
and cure their celebrated fellow-citizen, Democritus, of the 
madnefs under which they fuppofed him to labour. The 
alleged letter of the Abderites on this oecafion is fill pre- 
ferved. On viliting the philofopker, Hippocrates pronounced 
him not mad; but, on the contrary, the wifeft man in their 
city. A f{peech aicribed to his fon Theffalus is alfo extant, 
in which the fervices of Hippocrates to the Athenians are 
enumerated. It is here faid, that Illyria and Pzonia being 
ravaged by the plague, themhabitants of thofe countries offer- 
edlarge fums of money to induce Hippocrates to cometo their 
relief; but that certain winds which at that time prevailed, 
led him to forefee that the peftilence was likely to penetrate 
into Greece ; he, therefore, refufed to quit his own country, 
but fent his two fons, and his fon-in-law, through the differ- 
ent provinces, to convey the proper inftructions for avoiding 
the infeGtion ; he himielf went to Theffaly, and thence to 
Athens, where he conferred fuch eminent fervices on the 
citizens, that they iffueda decree honouring him with a crown 
of gold, and initiating him and his family in the facred myf- 
teries of Ceres and Proferpine. Hippocrates is likewife re- 
ported 'to have refufed an invitation from Artaxerxes, king 
of Perfia, accompanied by a promife of every reward and 
honour which he might defire, to repair to his dominions 
during a feafon of -peftilence. The letters alleged to have 
pafled on this occafion are extant, in one of which Hippo- 
crates replies, that “he has food, clothing, and a habi- 
tation, in his own country; that it would be unworthy of 
him to afpire to the wealth and grandeur of the Perfians, or 
to cure barbarians who were the enemies of Greece.’’ The 
enraged king ordered the inhabitants of Cos to deliver up 
Hippocrates, or to expect the terrors of his vengeance : but 
the iflanders declared their refolution to defend the life and 
liberty of their valued countryman at all hazards, and nothing 
was attempted by the Perfian. Molt of thefe ftories, how- 
ever, are deemed fictitious by the moft intelligent critics. 
The cure of the young Perdiccas probably originated from 
the report of a fimilar cure afcribed to ExasistraTus 
(which fee) ; and the interview with Democritus is not fup- 
ported by any fatisfatory evidence. The relation of the 
fervices of Hippocrates, during the plague at Athens, is alto- 
ecther wreconcileable with the accounts of Galen and of 
Thucydides: the latter of whom is filent as to the namie of 
Hippocrates, and affirms that the difeafe was unchecked, 
and that the phyficians were-its firft viGims. Befides, that 
plague commenced during the Peloponnefian war, m the 2d 
year of the 87th Clympiad, at which time Hippocrates was 
about thirty years old, and therefore could not have had 
two fons or a fon-in-law in a condition t6 pradufe. Tt 1s 
fuppofed by M. Le Clere, that Aétius aferibed to Hippo- 


crates the operations during the plague at Athens, whicl 
Plutarch, with more appearance of truth, imputed to Acron 
of Agrigentum (fee Acron); and Dr. Ackermann juftly 
conjeGtures, that thefe fables were allinvented after the death 
of Hippocrates, and afcribed to him by the followers of the 
Dogmatic fe&, of which, as we have already obferved, he 
was regarded as the founder. (See Fabric. Biblioth. Greca. 
tom. ii. p. 512. edit. Harles.) The letters and other pieces, 
which are preferved with the works of Hippocrates, under 
the title of +& 24722, and on the authority of which thefe 
anecdotes are related, are generally deemed fpurious. 

After along hfe {pent in the fuccefsful practice of his 
art, in perfeGting his rational fyftem of medical inquiry, and 
in forming difciples worthy to fupply his place, Hippo- 
crates died at Lariffa in Theflaly, at the age of 85, or go, 
or, as others affirm, of 104, or even tog years. He was 
buried between that city and Gyrtona. Befides two fons, 
Theffalus and Draco, both eminent praCtitioners, he left a 
daughter, married to his favourite pupil, Polybus, who 
arranged and publifhed the works of his great matter 5 he 
left alfo a number of difciples. 

How dubious foever many of the circumftances of the life 
of Hippocrates may be, it is not queftioned that he acquired 
a reputation, which has ranked him high among the great 
men of Greece, and which may be traced from age to age, 
from the time in which he flourifhed through all fucceeding 
periods. He has not only paffed, by almoft univerfal con- 
fent, for the father of phyfic and the prince of phyficians, 
but his opinions were every where refpected as oracles, not 
only in the {chools of medicine, but in the courts of law. 
Philofophers of every feét were eager to read, to quote, and. 
to comment upon his writings. He has fhared with Plato 
the title of Divine ; and not only ftatues, but temples. weré- 
ereéted to his memory, and his altars were covered with in- 
cenfe, like thofe of A®fculapius himfelf. Indeed the quali- 
fications and duties required in the charaéter of ‘the phyfi- 
cian, were never more fully exemplified than in his condu€, 
or more eloquently deferibed than by his pen. He had 
formed a very exalted notion of the dignity and ufefulnefs 
of his profeffion, which is only lowered, he faid, in the public 
eftimation, by the ignorance of its profeffors; and he fup- 
ported this dignity in his own perfon by the moft rigid at- 
tention to the morality of private life, by great fimplicity, 
candour, and benevolence in all his intercourfe with the fick, 
and by unwearied zeal in inveitigating the nature and pros 
grefs of difeafes, and in adminiftering to their cure. He is 
faid to have admitted no one to his inftru€tions without the 
folemnity of an oath, the form of which is tranfmitted to us 
among his writings. In this the moft religious attention to 
the advantages of the fick, the ftri€teft chaitity, and invio- 
lable fecrecy, in regard to whatever it feems improper to 
divulge, are the principal points inculcated. ; 

The books attributed to Hippocrates amount to feventy=. 
two in number, of which, however, a confiderable part are 
regarded as {purious ; fome containing opinions which weré- 
not prevalent till long after the age of Hippocrates, and 
fome differing altogether in ftyle and compofition from the 
genuine writings of that matter, which/are compofed in ‘the 
Tonic diale&, and are diftinguifhed by a remarkable concife- 
nefs, and, as it were, compreffion of language, which at times,. 
indeed, borders upon obfeurity. Some pieces have been 
obvioufly written after the commencement of the Chriflian 
era, and Galen affirms that feveral-interpolations and altera- 
tions Were made by Diofcorides and Artemidorus, furnamed 
Capito, in the time of Adrian. Polybus, the fon-in-law of. 
Hippocrates, who colleéted ‘and edited his works, is believed 
to have written fome of the pieces, and Theffalus and Draco, _ 
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his fons, as well as Hippocrates III. and IV., his grandfons, 
are fuppofed to have written others, efpecially feveral of the 
books of * Epidemics.” Acain, Hippocrates, the firlt of 
the name, and grandfather of the great Hippocrates, is the 
reputed author of the treatifes Teel oyudy and Ise) deSeir, 
as well as of that Ilse} réx%¢: while fome eflays have been 
afcribed to the phyficians of the contemporary Cnidian 
{chool. 

The following works are generally deemed original pro- 
ductions of Hippocrates, the Coan: namely, 1. The eflay 
“}On Air, Waters, and Soils ;? 2. The firft and third 
books of “ Epidemics ;?? 3. The book «¢ On Prognottics ;”’ 
4. The firft and fecond books of “ Prediétions ;\’ and 
5. The books of «¢ Aphorifms ;’’ but the two laft contain 
many interpolations by the two writers above mentioned, 
and others; 6. The treatife «On the Diet m Acute Dif- 
eafes ;? 7. That «On Wounds of the Head.’* Haller in- 
cludes feveral more treatifes in the lilt of genuine works of 
Hippocrates, which, however, have been difputed, even from 
ancient times; fuch as thofe “On the Nature of Man ;” 
© On the Humours ;”” “ On Fraétures ;"’ “ On the Joints 3" 
and one or two others. Upon this fubje& the reader will 
find ample information in the able and learned eflay of Dr. 
Ackermann, on the life and writings of Hippocrates, printed 
in Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Greca, (4th edit. by Harles) 

- tom. ii. :—alfo in Haller’s Biblioth. Anat. Med. et Chirurg. 
Gelicke Hittor. Med. Period. sta. Le Clerc. Hift. de a 
Médecine, p. 1. liv. iii. chap. 30. 

The prodigious degree of authority, fo long attached to 
the writings of Hippocrates, has occafioned fuch a mul- 
titude of editions, verlions, commentaries, differtations, &c. 
that many pages would be required to enumerate them. 
Haller has beltowed much labour upon this obje&, and 
may be confulted by the curious. We muil confine our- 
felves here to a curfory notice of the principal editions of 
the whole works. 

The Greek editions are thofe of Aldus, at Venice, in 1526, 
folio ; and of Frobenius at Bafle, in 1538, folio. 

The Latin editions are thofe of Cratander, at Bafle, in 
4526, folio, tranflated by feveral hands ;—of M.F. Calous, 
at Rome, 1525 and 1549, tranflated from MSS. in the 
Vatican, by order of pope Clement VII. ;—of J. Cornarius, 
at Venice, in 1545, 8vo. whofe verfion has been frequently 
reprinted; and the verfion of Anutius Foéfius, at Frauc- 
fort, 1596, 8vo. by Wechel. 

The Greek and Latin editions are thofe of Hieronymus 
Mercuridlis, at Venice, 1578, folio ;—of Zwinger, with the 
verfion of Cornarius, at Bafle, 1579, folio ;—of Anutius 
Foéfius, at Francfort, 1595, feveral times reprinted ;—of 
J. A. Vander Linden, alfo with the Latin verfion of Cor- 
narius, at Leyden, 1665, 2 vols. 8vo. reprinted at Venice, 
1757, in 2 vols. ato. ;—of Renatus Chartrier, together with 
the works of Galen, at Paris, in 14 vols. folio ;—and of 
na Mack, at Vienna, 1743, 1749, and 1759, 2 vols. 

0. 

Do§rines of Hippocraies.—To give a minute detail of the 
extent of the knowledge of Hippocrates in medicine, and in 
the collateral branches of anatomy, phyfiology; &c. as it 
may be collected from his various treatifes, would be to 
write a volume on the fubje&t. We mutt, therefore,, limit 
ourfelves to am outline of his general precepts, referring 
thofe of our readers,, who may wifh for a more ample view 
of them, to the’works above-mentioned as genuine, or to 
the writers quoted in the courfe of this article. The ana- 
tomical knowledge of Hippocrates was neceflarily limited 
hy the prejudices of the times in which he lived, when the 
lhuman_ body -had_ never been. difleGted for the purpofes of 


anatomical enquity ; Erafiftratus and Herophilus, as we have 
ftated, were the firft to whom ‘this permiffion was given, 
His knowledge of the internal organs could only, therefore, 
be derived from accident, or acomparifon with thofe of other 
animals. Hence, much of his phyftological doérines, and 
of his opinions refpecting the caufes and feats of difeafe, 
mutt neceffarily be erroneous, and the whole extremely de- 
fective ; efpecially, when to ignorance of anatomy, the 
general deficiency of the age, in regard to the properties of 
the external world, is added. But by uaceafing obfervation 
of the phenomena of health and difeafe, Hippocrates ina 
great meafure fupplied the want of fuch knowledge ; fo that 
his pathology and principles of cure bear, in many inftances, 
a furprifing refemblance to thofe of our own times, notwith- 
ftanding our knowledge of the intimate ftruGure of the hu- 
man body, and the general improvements in the philofophy 
of nature. 

Hippocrates confidered the funétions of the body as under 
the direction of an intelligent or inftin¢tive principle, 
which he called nature. To this principle he afcribed the 
 diftribution of the blood, the fpirits, and heat, to the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, which receive by thefe means life 
and feeling.’? (Lib. de Alimento.) © This faculty,’” he 
faid, * nourifhes, preferves, and caufes the growth of all the 
parts.’ Its mode of operation he conceived to confift in 
attracting, preparing, or changing whatever was ufeful, and 
in rejeGting whatever was injurious or fuperfluous, after hav- 
ing feparated it from the ufeful ; and this he fuppofed to be 
effected by a fort of affinity and repulfion in fimilar and 
diffimilar parts. This doétrine, under various modifications, 
has paffed through all medical fyftems, differing in many 
inftances only in the change of names; thus, in the « Na- 
ture’ of Hippocrates, we fee the « Archeus,’”’ the « vital 
principle,” the « {pirit of animation,” the “ ois medicatrix 
nature,” of the moft enlightened medical philofophers of 
later times. It is not eafy to colle& an accurate view of the 
anatomy of Hippocrates, fince different ttatements on many 
points are to be found in different parts of the works afcribed 
to him ; it is to be regretted, that the book written by Galen, 
“ De Anatomia Hippocratis,”’ is loft. ‘With refpeé to the: 
brain, it does not appear that Hippocrates had the leaft fuf- 
picion of its conneétion with fenfibility and underitanding ;. 
indeed, fo far from confidering it as the peculiar feat of the 
thinking faculty, he places this faculty in the left ventriclé 
of the heart. (Lib. De Corde.) He confidered the brain 
as a glandular body, from its texture, and as a receptacle of 
redundant moifture, colle&ted by the condenfation of hot 
vapours, which it difcharges again in defluxions and ca:=- 
tarrhs. (Lib. De Glandulis.) In defcribing the optic nerve, 
he reprefents it as a mere tube, through which the aqueous 
humour is diftilled into the eye. But it fhould be obierved, 
that the book De Glandulis is deemed fpurious by Galen ; 
and that, De Corde, in which the flru€ture of the heart is 
rather minutely defcribed, is neither mentionéd by Erotian 
nor by Galen. The heart feems to have been tegarded, at: 
that time, as the organ for mixing with the blood fome 
aérial principle, drawn from the lungs by its auricles, which 
are deferibed as inflaters, or bellows, calenlated for that 
purpofe.. Indeed, whatever was known to the ancients in 
regard to the motion of the blood, feems to have con- 
filted in fome vague idca of regurgitation, or.a certain Aux 
and reflux, barely fufficient to prevent the flasnation of the- 
contents of the vefféls. The jungs were deemed by Hippo-- 
erates the abforbets and condenfers of fupérfludus humours, 
and the moderators of internal heat ;-the liver, as the fource 
of fanguification and of heat, in corimdn with the other 
abdominal vifcera, His phyfiology of geteration indicatés 
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-his imperfe& knowledge of the organs concerned in that 
procefs ; he had an extraordinary notion of the femen being 

_prepared in the brain, and conveyed by the {pinal marrow to 
the veffels provided for its reception. He appears to have 
had no accurate ideas of mufcles or of mutcular motion, 
though he was acquainted with the number, figure, and con- 
nection of the bones. 

The fluids were divided by Hippocrates into the four hu- 
mours, blood, phlegm, yellow, and black bile (Lib. De 
Natura Hominis) ; to which he afcribes peculiar properties 
of hot, cold, cold, dry, and moitt, in different combinations. 
He confidered health as the refult of a due temperament and 
proportion of thefe feveral fluids, both in refpe&t to quan- 
tity and quality ; and looked for the fource of difeafe in the 
excefs, defeét, or depravation of any or all of thefe humours. 
He, likewife, included in his fyitem an analogy or con- 
neGtion between the four humours and the four feafons of 
the year, as well as the four ages of man. Thus phlegm, 
which is the coldeft humour, he believed to be increafed 
during the winter and in old age; whence at thofe periods 
pituitous difeafes were prevalent, fuch as expectorations, 
cedema, &c. In the fpring, the blood begins to be redun- 
dant, efpecially in young people, who then fuffer bleedings 
from the nofe, dyfentery, &c. As the fummer and autumn 
advance, the difpofition to bilious difeafes augmented, bilious 
evacuations occur fpontaneoufly, and are procured by me- 
dicine. We have feen how this doétrine, of the four hu- 
mours, and four qualities, when extended to all the agents 
employed in medicine by Galen, became the prevalent code 
of phyfic for thirteen centuries ; noris it long fince the relics 
of it yielded to the influence of experimental fcience. See 
Ga eENicaL Sy/lem. 

But it is chiefly in matters of fact and obfervation. that 
fucceeding ages were indebted to the genius of Hippo- 
crates, and in which the influence of his authority is itil 
extenfively vifible in the language of medical fcience. He 
divided the caufes of difeafes into external, including the 
influence of air, exercife, reft, fleep, and watching; and 
internal, comprehending the food, drink, fecretions, reten- 
tions, and paffions of the mind. He divided difeafes them- 
felves into epidemic, endemic, and fporadic, according to the 
prefent fignification of thofe terms; and again into acute 
and chronic, limiting the former to the duration of fourteen 
days. He, likewife, divided the duration of an acute difeafe 
into four ftages, the beginning, increafe, height, and de- 
cline. It was in the third of thefe itages that he conceived 
the concoGion of the morbid humours to be accomplifhed, 
and between this and the laft ftage, when he expected fome 
indication from nature, by what outlet the morbific matter 
was to be expelled, which conftituted the crifis of the dif- 
order, and which he was careful not to interrupt. (See 
Concoction and Crisis.) Thefe critical difcharges and 
changes he was led, partly by experience, and partly by 
hypothefis, to expect on particular days ; and many of his 
rules of prognofis in acute difeafes, were built upon the 
obfervation of the changes of fymptoms on fuch days. This 
do&rine, however, we have already difcuffed at length (fee 
Criticat Days) ; and fhall only remark, that the notion of 
a concoétion and critical difcharge of peccant matter, as the 
fource of the phenomena of febrile and inflammatory dif- 
eafes, continued, under fome modifications, to be the leading 
feature in medical fyf{tems to the time of Hoffmann ; that 
even Dr. Cullen did not altogether rejeé& it; and that it 
ftill exifts in popular language, and in vulgar medical 
opinions. 

To the induftry of Hippocrates we are indebted pro- 
bably for an account of all difeafes which came under his 


infpeGtion ; and of the whole number, the greateft part are 
ftill charaéterized by the names invented or adopted by him, 
and not more than five or fix of them appear to be extin- 
guifhedor unknown. Le Clere has occupied along chapter 
in enumerating the difeafes which ftill retain the appella- 
tions given them by the father of phyfic. (See Hift. de la 
Médecine, p. 1. liv. iti. chap. 8.; alfo, Gulicke, loc, cit. 
Pp- 577—600.) Buta diftinguifhing feature in the patholo- 
gical talent of Hippocrates was his flill in diagnofis and 
prognofis ; his fingular and conftant care in watching all the 
minute changes in difeafe, having obtained for him a critical 
knowledge of fymptoms, which enabled him not only to dif- 
criminate one difeafe from another, but to forefee almoft all 
their variations and-terminations. On this point, Celfus ad- 
mits that Hippocrates ftood unrivalled by any of his fuc- 
cefiors : ** cum recentiores quoque medici, quamvis in cura- 
tionibus mutarint, tamen hec illum optime priefagiffe fatean- 
tur.” (De Medicina, lib. ii. Pref.) He carefully noticed 
a multitude of figns, which efcaped the eye of fuperficial 
obfervers. In a number of little peculiarities of mind and 
body, in the pofition of the limbs, (fee Decusirvs,) in the 
voluntary and involuntary motions, and the expreflions of 
countenance, he fhewed that indications of great import- 
ance might be difcerned. But his moft certain prognofis 
was founded on the nature of the fecretions, and of the uri- 
nary and alvine difcharges, the various appearances of which 
fupplied him with fuch rational grounds of judgment, as 
fucceeding inveftigation has fearcely been able to impeach. 
His books of * Aphorifms,’? and “ Prognoftics,’? contain 
the principal fummary of his experience in fymptomatology, 
The books of * Prediétions,’” however, and of ‘* Coan 
Prognottics,”? contain many erroneous precepts, whence 
Galen doubts their authenticity, and coniiders all that is 
valuable in them, as haying been compiled from the two 
former books, and the books of ‘ Epidemics.” It has 
been difputed among writers, whether Hippocrates had any 
knowledge of the pulfe: and although the affirmative feems 
probable, it is obvious that he did not lay much ftrefs upon 
it in forming his indications. 

With refpeét to the practice of Hippocrates, the length, 
to which this article has already extended, compels us to be 
brief. It would appear, indeed, that he confidered it to be 
the duty of a phyfician, rather to watch patiently the pro- 
grefs of the operations of the conftitution, and to remove, 
impediments and aid the falutary ations, than to excite any, 
decided changes by the aétion of powerful medicines. His 
obfervations on the powers of nature, and on the wifdom 
of trufting to her efforts, in preference to the hafty, violent, 
or uncertain affiftance of art, are frequently repeated. His 
general principles of cure are {tated in the following axioms : 
“ that’as contraries are cured by contraries, fo cold is the, 
remedy for heat, and heat for cold ; evacuation will cure re- 
pletion, and repletion will repair the lofs fuftained from, 
evacuation : that the art of medicine confifts in fupplying, 
deficiencies and retrenching fuperfluities, in treating relaxa- 
tion and contraction by their oppofites, and in bringing 
back to their own channels fluids that are moying in impro-, 
per courfes.”’ (See Lib. de Prifca Medicina, De Natura He- 
minis, De Flatibus, &c.) Their dependence on the curative, 
powers of nature led Hippocrates and the ancients in gene- 
ral to commence their therapeutic operations by the regula- 
tion of diet alone, in which, indeed, their whole practice, 
often confiited. In contemplating their plans on this fubject, 
modern feelings, and efpecially thofe of Englifhmen, are, 
appalled at the difcipline which they infituted: for in very 
acute difeafes, they interdifted every kind of nutriment for 
the firft three or four days; allowing only as much thin, 
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drink as was fufficient to moiften the parched throat, which 
was often adminiftered on a {mall fponge, to prevent the 
thirity patient from {wallowing too copious a draught. 
During this period it was intended to leave the ative powers 
of the conftitution at full liberty to drive out or change all 
morbid matter.- But if this effe@ did not follow, or if the 
ftrength of the patient failed in the trial, a more plentiful 
dilution was then allowed, with a beverage compofed of eight 
parts of water, one of honey, and occafionally one of vine- 
gar, fometimes enriched with the juice of acid fruits, cooling 
herbs, or fome weak fharp wine: ptifan, or barley-water, 
was alfo acommon beverage given by Hippocrates in acuie 
difeafes. This plan, when neceflary, was generally conti- 
nued till the fourteenth day, (the reputed commencement of 
the chronic term,) when a more fubftantial diet was allowed, 
though fill without recourfe to any medicine, except gentle 
emetics and laxatives, the former confifting generally of a 
decoétion of hyffop with falt and vinegar, and the latter of 
expreffed juice or decoction of common cabbage. or the herb 
mexcury, or the more pleafant exhibition of whey a little 
falted. For the laft mentioned purpofe glyfters of fea- 
water, or of yetches boiled in milk witha little falt, were in 
common ufe. 

When more powerful medicines became neceffary, the an- 
cients recurred to fome of the moit aétive purgatives hitherto 
difcovered in the vegetable world ; fuch as black and white 
hellebore, claterium, colocynth, and feammony, which were 
frequently adminiftered in quick fucceffion : but thefe were 
never pre{cribed to children, old people, or pregnant women. 
Notwithitanding the caution, however, with which thefe 
draitic medicines were given, it would feem that the moft 
ferious mifchief fometimes enfued from their exceffive opera- 
tion; as Hippocrates mentions, among his aphorifms, that 
“convulfions after taking hellebore are fatal.’ In order to 
excite perfpiration, he ufed every external means of increaf- 
ing heat, fuch as warming the room, covering the patient, 
pouring hot water on the head and limbs, with a free internal 
ufe of heated liquors, and often of pure wine. And to in- 
creafe the urine, he gave garlic, cucumbers, melons, celery, 
fennel, and other ftrong flavoured herbs. 

Hippocrates did not, however, exclufively confine him- 
felf to the adminiftration of internal remedies, and the re- 
gulation of diet ; he reforted to external means of cure, in 
fome of which he appears to have exceeded the bounds of 
modern activity, as far as he fell fhort of them, in merely 
watching the efforts of the conftitution in other cafes. He 
employed blood-letting (an operation, the origin of which is 
concealed by the remotenefs of its antiquity) with great free- 
dom. In extreme cafes of pain or inflammation, it was his 
cuftom to open at once the veins of both arms, and let the 
blood flow till the patient fainted. He often likewife drew 
blood copioufly from the legs and feet, to relieve complaints 
of the head and upper parts of the body, by large and deep 
incifions with the knife, which he then covered with copper 
or other metallic veffels, exhaufled of their air by fire, refem- 
bling the cupping glaffes of our owntimes. He feems, in- 
deed, to have entertained many fingular notions of the re- 
vulfion, which might thus be produced. For example, he 
recommends bleeding in the forehead for a head-ache in the 
occiput ; and in order to reitrain the catamenia, when ex- 
ceffive, he applied large cupping veffels to the mammz. 
(Aph. fe&. v. 60. and 68.) He laid down a maxim, which 
forms a contraft with the inertnefs of fome of his precepts, that 
“ thofe difeafes, which medicines will not cure, yield to 
the knife ; and thofe which the knife will not cure, may be 
removed by fire ; but where this laft and moft powerful re- 
medy. fails, the malady mult be deemed incurable.”’ (Aph. 
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§ vin. 6.) Aecordingly in obftinate chronic cafes, the local 
bleedings above-mentioned were commonly fucceeded by the 
attaal cautery, which produced large and long continued dif- 
charges from the head, neck, breaft, fide, limbs, or other 
parts, to which the burning was freely applied. Nor did he 
even {pare the bones, which he burnt, fawed, and perforated 
without fcruple; and he ufed the trepan itfelf in cafes of 
violent head-ache. It appears, as well from thefe operations, 
as from his rational directions for the treatment of fraétures 
and diflocations, and the frequent cautions that he gives re- 
fpecting the danger and difficulty attending wounds and 
bruifes in nervous or tendinous parts, that Hippocrates com- 
bined the practice of furgery with that of medicine. But it 
would feem that he thought the difficult operations of furgery 
fhould be performed only by thofe, who, by confining their’ 
profeflional employment to this exercife alone, had attained: 
a peculiar dexterity of hand; for he enjoins his difciples, 
even in their inaugural oath, to forbear from performing the’ 
operation of lithotomy. 

Thefe operations, as well as the number of medicines 
mentioned by Hippocrates, imply a confiderable previous 
advancement both in internal and manual medicine. Le 
Clere has enumerated upwards of three hundred articles of: 
diet and the materia medica, which were employed by him, 
from the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Among 
thefe are various preparations of iron, copper, lead, and- 
filver, alum, nitre, vitriol, &c. Narcoticsare mentioned by 
Hippocrates, and were certainly ufed in ancient times; but 
he feems to have been cautious in adminiftering them, and it* 
is even a matter of difpute whether he ever employed opium, 
the moft potent and ufeful of the whole clafs. Among the 
articles of diet, Hippocrates is careful to mention the pro- 
perties of the flefh of the dog, fox, horfe, and afs, which 
implies that thefe viands were then in ufe, at leaft among the. 
people. 

We fhall conclude this account of Hippocrates, with the 
brief and philofophical view of the {cience of medicine, ex- 
hibited in his firtt Aphorifm, which in the terfenefs of its 
expreflion cannot be imitated in a modern language. It con-~ 
tralts the brevity of human life with the long experience 
neceflary to the cultivation of the art of medicine ;'an@-re- 
minds us of the difficulty of obtainmg that folid experience 
in an art where opportunity is tranfient, where experiment 
itfelf is often hazardous and deceptive, and the inferences 
of the judgment, therefore, extremely difficult... « Vita® 
brevis, ars longa, occafio celeris, experimentum lubricum; 
judicium difficile.” See Le Clerc, Gzlicke, and Fabricius, 
as above quoted; alfo the works of Hippocrates, Vita: 
Hipp. a Sorano, Walker’s Memoirs:of Medicine. Gene~ 
ral Biog. 

Hiprocrares’s Sleeve, manica Hippecratis, a kind of filtre, 
or ftraining-bag, formed by joining the oppofite angles of 
a fquare piece of flanael, in form of a pyramid, and ufed 
to percolate or ftrain’-fyrups, decoctions, &c. for clarifi- 
cation. 

HIPPOCRATIA, in Antiquity, feafts celebrated by the 
Arcadians in honour of the equeftrian Neptune, from’ a no- 
tion that the deity conferred horfes on men.: During the’ce- 
lebration of them, horfes were exempted from all labour, 
and were led in proceflion through ‘the ftreets, fuperbly’ 
harneffed, and \ adorned ‘ with garlands of flowers. The 
Romans celebrated:: thofe feaits under the title of ‘Cox 
SUALIA.. 

HIPPOCRATICA Facies. See Factrs Hippocraticai.. 

HIPPOCRENE, derived from izzo:, hor/e, and xenon, 
fountain, gud. the fountain of the horfe Pegafus, wasa {pring ; 
at the footof mount Helicon, fuppofed to {pring up upon: 
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Pegafus’s firiking his foot againft the mountain. See He- 
Licon and AGANIPPE. 

HIPPOCREPIS, in Botany, is-derived from fare xenms, 
a horfe-/ooe, in allufion to the particular conformation of its 
legumes, or rather the parts of its legumes, which refemble 
as it were a connected feries of horfe-fhoes. Few genera 
poffefs fo decided and perceptible a character as this, by 
which it may be at once known, the horfe-fhoe appearance 
-of its fruit being fo ftriking, that no doubt can exift refpect- 
ing any of the plants, which conftitute the genus before us. 
Linn. Gen. 381. Schreb. 503. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3, 1158. 
Mart. Mill. Dié&. v. 2. Sm. Fi. Brit. v. 2. 777. Ajit. 
Hort. Kew. v. 3. 60. Juff. 361. Lamarck Did. v. 3. 131. 
Illuitr. t. 630. (Ferrum equinum ; Tourn.. t. 225.})—Clafs 
and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat, Ord. Papilionacee, 
Linn. Leguminofe, Juif. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, permanent, five- 
toothed; the two upper teeth united or lefs divided. Cor. 
papilionaceous. Standard heart-fhaped, with a claw the 
length of the calyx. Wings ovate-oblong, obtufe. Keel 
lunulate, compreffed. Stam. Filaments diadelphous (fim- 
ple and nine-cleft) afcending ; anthers fimple. Pi/?. Ger- 
men flender, oblong, terminating in an awl-fhaped, afcend- 
ing ftyle; fligma perfe@tly fimple. Peric. Legume com- 
-prefled and,membranaceous, very long, curved inwards, cut 
from the lower future almoft to the upper into everal 
roundifh finufes, fo as to confift of feveral bluntly triangular 
joints, conne&ted by the upper future. Seeds folitary in 
each joint, oblong, incurved. 

_ Eff. Ch. Legume jointed, compreffed, curved, with many 
deep finufes, in one of its edges. 

i. H. unifiliquofa. Single-legumed Horfe-fhoe Vetch — 
Linn. Sp. Pl. rogg. (Ferrum equinum vulgare; Column. 
Ecphr. t. 300.) —‘* Legumes feflile, folitary, itraight.’?— 
Native of Italy and Switzerland, where it flowers in June 
and July. Root fimple, annual. Stems feveral, fimple, 
warious in length, the long linear cotyledons often remaining 
at their bafe.. Le@ves alternate, of about five pair of emar- 
ginate leaflets, and an odd one, nearly fmooth and fomewhat 
glaucous. Flowers axillary, folitary, nearly feffile, fmall, 
pale yellow. Legumes {preading, an inch and half long, 
frequently with briftly tufts at the back, where every feed is 
lodged, their fides curioufly veined and ftriated. An excel- 
dent figure of this fpecies, under the name of Jerrum equi- 
num, may be feen in Gerarde’s Herbal. 1235, aifo in Rivi- 
nus, Pentap. Irreg. t. 97. f. 1. 

2. H. multifiliquofa. Many-legumed Horfe-fhoe Vetch.— 
Linn. Sp. PL roso. Villars. Dauph. v. 3. 400. (Ferrum 
equinum alterum. vodvz:gavov 3 Column. Ecphr. t. 300).— 
«¢ Legumes ftalked, crowded, circular.’’— Native of a chalky 
foilin the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy, flowering in 
July and Auguft.—This is alfo annual, and very clofely allied 
in habit to the laft. Stem fimple, furrowed, Leaves alter- 
nate, of about five pair of emarginate leaflets, and an odd 
one, {mooth, bright green. Flowers, axillary, yellow, many- 
cluftered, upon long peduncles. Legumes curved, fometimes 
fo much as to form a circle. 

3. H. balearica. Shrubby Horfe-fhoe Vetch— Willd. n, 3. 
Jacq. Ic. Bar. t. 149. Curt. Mag. t.427.—‘* Legume pedun- 
culated, crowded, {mooth, lobed only in the outer margin.”*— 
Native of Minorca, flowering in May and June. Rost 
woody, fending forth afcending dranches. Leaves pinnate, 
fmooth, of about eight pair of ovate-linear leaflets, with an 
oddone. Peduncles very long, terminated by an umbel of 
many yellow flowers, which have a faint, fweet {mell. Ze- 
gume oblong, obtufe, ftraightifh, ora little curved, finuated 
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twice or thrice on the upper future, fmooth and brownifh 
furnifhed with fhining, round, brown feeds. 

4. H. comofa. Tuited Horfe-fhoe Vetch.—Linn, Sp. Pl. 

1050. Sm. Fl. Brit. v.2.777- Engl. Bot. t. 31.—“ Le- 
gumes pedunculated, cluttered, curved, waved in the exter- 
nal margin.” —Found on dry chalky banks in Kent, Cam- 
bridgefhire, and other parts of England, bearing flowers from 
May to Auguft. This is rather a fcarce perennial, with a 
woody root and {mooth herbage. Stems proitrate, furrowed, 
Leaves pinnate, of numerous obovate emarginate leaflets, 
with an odd one. Stipulas lanceolate. Peduncles axillary, 
very long; partial-ftalks fhort, hairy. Flowers yellow., 
Legumes recurved, rough with little glands. Seeds kidney- 
fhaped. 
: 2 H. barbata. Bearded Horfe-fhoe Vetch.—Loureir. 
Cochinch. v. 2. 453.—** Legume pedunculated, ftraight, 
{pike of flowers oblong, terminal.’’-—Native of fields in 
Cochinchina.—- Stem fomewhat fhrubby, four feet high, erect, 
round. eaves ovate, entire, fmooth, ternate, the mid- 
dle leaflet larger. F/owers purple. - Legume barbed, moitly 
on the exterior future, and deeply emarginate. Sveds angu- 
larly kidney-fhaped, fimall, compreffed.—This {pecies. has 
not yet been introduced into Europe. We know it only 
from Loureiro. 

HIPPODROME, Hirropromus, compofed of ize: 
horfe, and Seouo:, course, of the'verb dpcu,-curro, 1 run, in 
Antiquity, a lilt, or courfe, wherein chariot and horfe-races 
were performed, and horfes exercifed. 

The Olympian hippodrome, or horfe-courfe, was a {pace 
of ground of 600 paces long, furrounded with a wall, near 
the city Elis, and on the banks of the river Alpheus. It was 
uneven, and in fome degree irregular, on account of the 
fituation ; in one part was a hill of moderate height, and the 
circuit was adorned with temples, altars, and other embel- 
lifhments. (See Sraprum.) Paufanias (1. vi.) has given us 
the following account of this hippodrome, or horfe-courfe ;: 
As you pafs out of the ftadium, by the feat of the Hel- 
lanodics, into the place appointed for the horfe-races, you 
come to the barrier (A¢gess:) where the horfes and chariots 
rendezvous before they enter into the courfe. This barrier, 
in its figure, refembles the prow of a fhip, with the roftrum ~ 
or beak turned towards the courfe. The other end, which 
joins on to the portico of Agaptus (io called fromhim who 
built it),is very broad. At the extremity of the roitrum or 
beak, over a bar that runs acrofs the entrance (<w+ xaov0:)y 
is placed a figure of a dolphin in brafs. (This dolphin is a 
fymbol of Neptune, furnamed Hippian or Equettrian, for 
his having produced a horfe by itriking the earth with his 
trident, according to the fable; without the recolleétion of 
which circumftance the reader might be furprized to meet 
with the figure of a dolphin in a horfe-courfe.) On the 
two fides ot the barrier, each of which is above 400 feet 
in length, are built ftands or lodges, as well for the riding- 
horfes as the chariots, which are diftributed by lot amon 
the competitors in thofe races ; and before all thefe lodges 
is-dtretched a cable, from one end to the other, to ferve the 
purpofe of a barrier. About the middle of the prow is ereGied 
an altar, built of unburnt brick, which every Olympiad. is 
plailtered over with frefh mortar ; and upon the altar ftands 
a brazen eagle, which {preads out its wings toa great length. 
This eagle, by means of a machine which is put in motion by 
the prefident of the horfe-races, is made to mount up at once 
to fuch a height in the dir, as.to become vilible to all the 
fpectators ; and at the fame time, the brazen dolphin before- 
mentioned jinks to the ground. Upon that iignal the cables, 
itretched before the lodges on either fide of the portico of 
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Agaptus, are firft let loofe, and the horfes there ftationed 
move out and advance till they come over apainit the lodges 
of thofe who drew the fecond lot, which are then likewife 
opened. The fame order is obferved by all the reft, and in 
this manner they proceed through the beak or roftrum ; be- 
fore which they are drawn up in one line, or front, ready to 
begin the race, and make trial of the fkill of the charioteers 
and fleetnefs of the horfes. (SeeCuantor.)_ On that fide 
of the courfe, which is formed by a terrace raifed with earth, 
and which is the largeit of the two fides, near to the paflage 
that leads out of the courfe acrofs the terrace, ftands an altar 
of a round figure, dedicated to Taraxippus, the terror of 
the horfes, as his name imports. The other fide of the courfe 
isformed, not by a terrace of earth, but a hill of moderate 
height, at the end of which is ere&ted a temple, confecrated 
to Ceres Chamyne, whofe prieitefs has the privilege of feeing 
the Olympic games. 

There is avery famous hippodrome atConftantinople, which 
was beeun by Alexander Severus, and finifhed by Conftan- 
tine. This circus, called by the Turks atmeidan, is 400 paces 
long, and above 100 paces wide, i. e. geometrical paces of 

* five feeteach. Wheeler fays it was'in length about 55> or- 
dinary paces, and in breadth about 120; or, allowing each 
pace to be five feet, 2750 feet long and Goo broad. At the 
entrance of the hippodrome there is a pyramidal obelifk of 
granite, in one piece, about 50 feet high, terminating in a 
point, and charged with hieroglyphics ereted on a pedeital 
of eight or ten feet above the ground. The Greek and 
Latin infcriptions on its bafe fhew that it was erected 
by Theodofius; the machines that were employed to raife 
it were reprefented upon it in baflo relievo. See Circus. 

The beauty of the hippodrome at Conilantinople has been 

t long fince defaced by the rude hands of the Turkith con- 
uerors; but under the fimilar appellation of atmeidan, it 
fill ferves as a place of exercife for their horfes. Whether 
the Olympic hippodrome was fo long or fo wide as this of 
n{tantinople, it is not now eafy to determine ; but it muft 
evidently have been confiderably Jonger than an ordinary 
ftadium, in order to allow for the turnings of the chariots 
aad horfes round the pillars which ferved as metas or goals, 
3 runaing againit them, or againft one another. The 

1 of the courfe, or the diftance between the two metas or 
ils, is not eafily afcertained. It is probable, however, 
_ that the two pillars, viz. that from which the horfes {tarted, 
and that round which they turned, which divided the courfe 
into two equal léngths, were two ftadia diftant from each 

other ; confequently, the whole length of the race, for a 

chariot drawn by full aged horfes, confifting of 72 rounds, 
amounted to 48 ftadia, or fix Grecian miles; and that of 
the chariot drawn by colts confifted of eight rounds or 32 
ftadia, or four Grecian miles; a Grecian mile, according to 
Arbuthnot’s computation, being fomewhat more than Sco 
“paces, whereas an Englifh mile is equal to 1056. Paufanias 
informs us, that in the Olympic hippodrome, near that pillar 
called Nyffé, probably that which was ereéted at the lower 
end of the courfe, ftood a brazen ftatue of Hippodamia, 
holding inher hand a facred fillet or diadem, prepared to 
bind the head of Pelops for his viGtory over Oenomaus ; 
and it is probable that the whole fpace between the pillars 

was filled with itatues cr altars, as that in the hippodrome 
_ at Conftantinople feems to have been. Here, however, ftood 
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podromes at Olympia and Conitantinople, there were 
7. of a fimidar kind at Carthage, Alexandria in Egypt, 
aed other places. j 
_» We have fome yeftizes in England of the hippodromus, 
, -Vot. XVIII. 


_ the tripod, or table, ou which were placed the olive-crowns: 
and the branches of palm deflined for the viGtors. Befides the. 
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in which the ancient inhabitants of this country performed. 
their races. The moit remarkable is that near Stone-henge, 
which is a long tract of ground, about 350 feet, or 200 druid. 
cubits wide, and more than a mile and three ‘quarters, or 
6o00 druid cubits ia length, inclofed quite round with a 
bank of earth, extending directly eaft and weft. The goal 
and career are at the eafl end. The goal is a high bank of, 
earth, raifed with a flope inwards, on which the judges are. 
fuppofed to have fat. The mete are two tumuli, or {mall 
barrows, at the weft end of the courfe. Thefe hippodromes 
were called, in the language of the country, rhedagua, the 
racer rhedagwr, and the carriage rheda, from *the Britifh. 
word rhedeg, to run. One of thefe hippodromes, about half 
a mile to the fouthward of Leicelter, retains evident treces 
of the old name rhedagua, in the corrupted one of rawdikes. 
There is another-of thefe, fays Dr. Stukeley, near Dor- 
chefter ; another on the banks of the river Lowther, near 
Penrith in Cumberland ; and another in the valley, jut with- 
out the town of Roytion. 

HIPPOCDROMUS, in Chronology, the Boeotian name 
for the Athenian month Hecatombzon, or Ecatombzon. 

HIPPOGLOSSUM, Horse-roxcug, in Botany, the 
name of a plant of the ru/cus, or butcher’s broom kind, call. 
ed by others the Alexandrian bay, or /aurus Alexandrina. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS, in Jchihyology, Holibut, a {pecies. of 
PLzvuronecres, which fee. : 

HIPPOLAPATHODUM, in Botany, a fpecies of lapa- 
thum, cal'ed alfo monk’s rhubarb. 

HIPPOLAUS, in Ancient Geagraphy, a promontory of 
European Scythia, which was a tungue-of land between 
the mouth of the Borylthenes and that of Hypanis. Hero. 
dotus fays, that here was a temple dedicated to Ceres. 

HIPPOLITHOS, a name given by fome authors to the 
{tones found in the ftomachs and inteftines of horfes: there 
are often a great number of thefe in one horfe ; and they 
are frequently found in the colon of a very large fize. See 
Bezoar. 

HIPPOLYTUS, Sr. in Biography, a Chriftian bifhop 
and martyr, in the third century, was the difciple of Irenzus, 
and the inftru€tor of Origen. He is celebrated for his zeal 
and labours in preaching the gofpel, and in defending the 
Chriitian religion. The feat of his principal labours was at 
Rome, where it is probable’he fuffered martyrdom. This 
event took place.in the year 230, under the emperor Alex. 
ander Severus. Some, however, afcribe it to the perfecution 
under Maximinus, five years later ; and there are others who 
contend that it did not occur till the Decian perfecution, 
about the year 250. He was held in high eftimation for ” 
his piety and ‘learning, and he was author of a‘number of ° 
works on a variety of fubjects. Of his great fame, a noble * 
monument ere€ted to his honour near Rome affords fome 
proof. This mcnurent confifts of a marble ftatue, re- 
prefenting a venerable perfon fitting in a chair, on the fides” 
of which are engraved, in Greek letters, cycles of 16 years, 
forming the moit ancient pafchal canon in exiftence. It 
was publifhed in Greek by Jofeph Scaliger, with commen- 
taries, in 1595, and afterwards in Latin, by father Giles 
Bucher in 1694. Hippolytus -was author of ‘many other 
works; but fome given to him are unqueftionably fpurious, 
Dr. Lardner has invefligated their authenticity, and-having * 
fo done he adds, * Ti I may at laft deliver my own opinion, : 
I would fay, though Scarcely any of them are altogether fin-' 
cere and uncorrupted, there are few of which fome good ufe ; 
may not be made by a man of candour and judgment.??« 
Lardner’s Credibility. Jae % 

HIPPOMANE, in Botany, an ancient Greek name: 
adopted. by Linnzus for an American genus to which ity 
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could not poffibly originally belong, but. whofe qualities 
perhaps may excufe its application. The word is con- 
ftru€ted of ixvo:,°a@ horfé, and penx, madnefs, the ancient 
plant being of fo virulent a nature as to bring madnefs upon 
fuch animals, if they happened to partake of it.—The genus 
in queftion is not behind-hand with any plant in noxious 
qualities —Linn. Gen. 205. Schreb. 659. Swartz. Obf. 
Bot. 369. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4.577. Mart. Mill. Di&. 
v.2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3.378. Juff. 391. ILamarck 
Hluftr. t..793. (Manganilla; Plum. Nov. Gen. 50.)— 
Clafs and order, Monecia Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. Tricocca, 
Linn. EuPborbie, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Male-flowers in a terminal catkin. Cal. Pe- 
riauth of one leaf, bifid, turbinate, obtufe, very fmall. Cor. 
None. Stam. A fingle thread-fhaped filament, twice the 
length of the calyx; anthers four, roundifh, affixed croffwife 
to the fides of the filament towards the top. Female-fower 
folitary, terminal. Ca/. Perianth withering, of three round- 
ifh, concave, obtufe converging leaves. Cor. Nene. Pi/?. 
Germen ovate, large; {tyle very fhort; ftigma about feven- 
cleft, acute, reflexed. Peric. Drupa globular, very large, 
ene-celled, crowned with the permanent ftigma. Seed. Nut 
woody, irregular, acuminated, excavated with little pits 
and accompanied by appendages, of feven cells and feven 
valves ; kerne!s folitary, roundiih. 

EAM. Ch. Male, acatkin. Perianth two-cleft. Corolla 
None. Female, Perianth three-cleft. Corolla None. Stig- 
ma feven-cleft. Drupa with a nut of feven cells. 

1. H. Mancinella. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1431. Jacq. Amer. 
250. t.159. (Juglandi affinis arbor juhiera lactefcens vene- 
nata pyrifolia, Manganilla Hifpanis dicta; Sloan. Jam. v. 2. 
3. t. 159.)—Leaves ovate, ferrated, with one gland at the 
bafe; italks half as long as the leaves.—Native of fandy, 
watery places near the coaft in various parts of the Weit 
Endies.—This is a tall and fpreading tree, of handfome ap- 
pearance, compared by Jacquin to a Pear-tree. Every part, 
when wounded, exudes a plentiful, very white, but highiy 
cauftic and venomous milk, railing blilters on the {kin like a 
burn, nor can fearcely any part of the plant be touched 
with fafety. It is reported, that many of the Europeans 
who firft landed at Surinam diced fuddenly from fleeping 
under this tree. Jacquin fays, that fome kind of Land- 
Crabs become poifonous food from eating the fruit, which 
is by no means wonderful. The wood, however, is valued for 
being capable of taking a high polifh, and being beautifully 
variegated with feveral dark colours. . The Leaves are fcat- 
tered, ovate, acute, with fhallow ferratures, {mooth, veiny, 
about two inches long, on ftalks not quite fo long, which 
are flender and fmooth, crowned where they enter the bafe 
of the leaf with one, round, deprefled gland. The male 
Cathins grow at the end of the branches and are of a yellow- 
ifh-green colour. Female-flowers at the divifion of the twigs, 
folitary, round and green. Fruit the fize of a walnut with- 
out the coat, of a yellowifh-green, refembling a crab-apple 
in fize and fmell; the coat is very thin, and uut large. 
Sloane fays, that goats are very fond of the fruit, which 
does not render either their flefh or their milk poifonous. 


It is neceflary to obferve, that Mippomane biglandulofa of 
the Plante Surinamenfes, n. 129, Amen. Acad. v. 8. 263, 
appears by the Linnean Herbarium to be a totally different 
plant from that originally fo called by Linnzus, as well as 
from the above defcribed. Its leaves are like thofe of AZag- 
nolia grandiflora, but we have not materials to determine its 
genus. Linneus fays, the fruit is tricoccous ; if fo, it may 
belong to the genus Sapium of Jacquin, Willd. v. 4.572, to 
which: the other. Lianzam fpecies of Hippomane are now re- 
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ferred. Hf they remain fo, the fpecific charaéter of the 


Mancinella becomes fuperfiuous. 

HIPPOMANES, compounded of ize, horfe, _and 
penx, mednefs, a fort of poion, famous among the ancients 
as an ingredient in amorous philtres, or charms. J 

Naturalifts are not agreed about the nature of the hippo- 
manes. Pliny defcribes it as a blackifh caruncle, found on 
the head cf a new-foaled colt; which the dam bites off and 
eats as foon as fhe is delivered. He adds, that if fhe be 
prevented herein by any other's cutting it off before, fhe 
will not take to, nor bring up her young. 

Virgil, and after him Servius and Columel'a, defcribe it 
2s a poifonous matter trickling from the pudendum of a mare, 
when proud, or longing for the horfe. a. lib. iv. ver. 
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At the end of Mr. Bayle’s Di€tionary is a very learned: 
differtation on the hippomanes; and all its virtues, both reab 
and pretended. ‘ 

HIPPOMYREX, the horfz ant, the name of a fpecies 
of ant much larger and nimbler than the common kind. This 
builds in woods, and makes its nelts of {ticks and ftraws, 
and fragments of various parts of trees. ‘The common ant 
builds only with earth. 

HIPPONE, in Mythology, the goddefs of horfes and 
chariots. 

HIPPONESUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afiay 
in Caria.—Alfo, a town of Libya. i 

HIPPONIATES Sisvs, a gulf of the Tyrrhenian fea, 
on the weftern coait of the kingdom of Naples. 

HIPPONITES, a lake of Africa, on the banks of 
which was built the town of Hippe-Zarytus. 

HIPPONIUM, called alfo Vita Valentia, Bivona, a 
town of Italy, upon the weftern coaft of Brutium, at the 
lower part of a gulf, which opened to the north. 

HIPPOPECTINITE, in Natural Hijory, or great 
{eallop, is a foflil fhell, half a foot over, found in a great 
rockin Virginia, 40 miles from a fea or river, according to 
Dr. Grew. Rarities of Grefham College, p. 262. 

HIPPOPH#, in Botany, apparently from irzo, @ 
horfe, and fax, to deftroy, a_name in Diofcorides for what 
he fays was ufed by fullers in drefiing cloths, but 
whofe defcription anfwers to fomething of the RLamnus 
kind. It 1s however in fome points applicable to the fhrub 
for which it is retained py Linneus.—Lim. Gen. 517- 
Schreb. 682. Mart. Mill. Di@. v. 2. Sm. Fl. Brit. 
1075. Juff. 75. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 808. Germ. t. 42.— 
(Rhamnoides; Tourn. t. 481.)—Clafs and order, Diecia 
Tetrandria. Nat. Ord. Calyciflore, Linn. Lleagni, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Gal, Perianth of one leaf, divided al- 
moft to the bafe into two equal, roundifh, obtufe, concave, 
erect lobes, cohering at their fummit, but a httle gaping 
below. Cor. None. Stam. Filaments four, very fhort > 
anthers oblong, angular, nearly equal to the calyx. 

Female, Cal. Perianth of one ieaf, ovate-oblong, tubular, 
flightly cloven at the top, deciduous. Cor. None. Pip 
Germen fuperior, fmall, roundifh; ityle fimple, very fhort;. 
ftigma thickifh, oblong, recurved, reaching twice the length 
of the calyx. Peric. Berry nearly globofe, of one cell. 
Seed folitary, oblong, fhining, with a furrow at each fide, 
invefted with a double membranous coat. 

Ef. Ch. Male, Calyx in two deep fegments. Corolla. 
none. Female, Calyx tubular, cloven. Style one. Berry 
fuperior. Seed folitary, doubly coated. 

Obf. Mr. Viborg, the Danifh naturalift, has difcovered 


fome hermaphrodite flowers, occafionally intermixed with - 


the others. Gzrtner defcribes but a fingle coat to the feed,, 
which he properly calls the Lining of its cell, overlooking a 


thicker, 
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thicker, almoft leathery, integument, or arillus, which 
clofely enfolds the feed itfelf, and which is well difplayed 
by Mr. Sowerby in Engl. Bot. 

1. H. rhamnoides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1452. Engl. Bot. t. 425. 
Pail. Roff. v. 1. t.68. Fl. Dan. t. 265. | (Rhamnus fecun- 
dus Clufii: Ger em. 1334.) Sallow-thorn, or Sea Buck- 
thorn.—Leaves lanceolate.—Native of fandy banks and 
marfhes near the fea, ia various parts of Europe, from the 
fouth of France to Finland. It is abundant on the Norfolk 
coatt, growing on the cliffs and fand-banks, and flowering 
about the middle of May, nor is it unfrequently cultivated 
in thrubberics. The woody bufhy /fem is fix or eight feet 
high, thorny. Leaves feattered, abowt two inches long, 
lanceolate or almolt linear, bluntifh, entire, of a filvery 
white beneath. Both their furfaces, as well as the young 
bark and half-ripe fruit, are cloathed with minute umbili- 
cated fcales, asinthe genus Eleagnus. Flowers {mall, green, 
in the bofoms of the lowermoft leaves of each branch, while 
very young, the two fexes.on different fhrubs. Berries 
ripened in autumn, very copioufly on the wild plants, never, 
as far as we have feen, on garden ones. They are the fize 
of large currants, of a glowing orange-colour, pulpy, very 
acid, agreeable enough when preferved with fugar. Lin- 
neus found the Jinlanders ufing them as a fauce to their 
fith, but he complained of their intclecable acidity. Rouf- 
feau gives a ludicrous account of the fingular politenefs of a 
young man, who feeing him eat thefe berries, as they were 
walking together, did not prefume to take the liberty of 
telling him they were confidered as poifonous. 

2. Hi. canadenfis. Winn. Sp. Pl. 1453.—Canada Sea 
Buckthorn.—Leaves ovate.— Gathered by Kalm in Canada. 
At differs from the former in its much fhorter, broader, ovate 
or elliptical eaves, very conf{picuous for their filvery backs, 
and the ruity feales feattered over them. The flowers are 
in little, brown, fhining, axillary clutters. 

HIPPOPHEOS. This was a name given not only to 
the larger {pecies of the pheos or ileb2, but to a very different 
plant, a kind of dodder, more vulgarly called epipheos, 
from its growing upon the pheos, as the dodder of thyme is 
called epithymum, from its growing upon that plant. It is 
ne indeed that it might be called originally hippopheos, 

rom its riding, as it were, on the pheos. But however this 
be, there is great reafon to fufpect that Diofcorides con- 
founds this dodder with the plant itfelf, and gives its virtues 
as thofe of the proper hippopheos; which, according to 
‘Theophrattus, and all the other writers of credit in antiqui- 
ty, 1s only a larger fpecies of the pheos, a prickly fhrub, 
not a plant, growing on it. See Erieucos. 

HIPPOPHTHALMIC Muscrzs, a name given by 
the ichthyologifts to a pair of large mufcles found in the 
head of fith, one placed immediately under the eye; thefe 
ferve to moye the eyes; and, with the two maxillary mufcles 
placed under the jaws, are the principal mufcular parts of 
the head of fith. 

HIPPOPODES, or Hipporrpes, compofed of izxo:, 
horfe, and re-, foot, in Ancient Geography, an appellation 
given to a certain people fituated on the banks of the Scy- 
thian fea; as being f{uppofed to have horfes’ feet. 

The hippopodes are mentioned by Dionyfius, Geogr. 
v,310. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 6. Pliny, lib. iv. cap. 13. and 
St. Auguitine, De Civit. lib. xvi. cap.8. But the truth 
is, that they had this appellation given them on account of 
their fwiftnefs, or lightnefs of foot. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, in Zoology, a genus of Mammalia in 
the order Belluz; the front teeth in each jaw are four, 
thofe in the upper jaw are remote and form a pair each fide ; 
thofe in the lower are prominent, and the two middle ones 
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longeft ; the tufs are folitary, the lower ones long, curved, 
and obliquely truncated ; feet furnifhed with hoofs at the 
margin. 

Whether in reality there may exift more than one fpecies 
of this genus appears uncertain; there is every reafon to 
apprehend the morfe has been fometimes confounded by tra- 
vellers with the true hippopotamus; and the difcordance which 
we trace in their reports, arifing as it muft be conceived from 
this particular caufe, may have erroneoufly given birth to the 
prevailing fuppofition of thofe writers who believe there are 
two fpecies. The obfervations of Sennini feem in favour 6f 
the exiflence of more than one kind, yet his conclufions, 
however juit, are not apparently founded on better authority 
than the difcordance of writers, to which we before al- 
luded. Thofe who apprehend there are two fpecies confi- 
der one as an inhabitant of the frefh water, or rather of in- 
land rivers, lakes, and marihes, and the other to be entirely 
confined to the fea; the latter is probably the morfe. 

After the elephant and the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus 
has been in all ages an object of admiration to mankind 3 its 
fize is often equal to that of the rhinoceros, and its force 
but little, if at all, inferior ; and thus in magnitude, as well 
as flrength, it yields alone to the decided fuperiority of the 
elephant. 

The appearance of the hippopotamus when on the land is 
altogether uncouth, the bedy being extremely large, flat, 
and round, the head enormoufly large in proportion, and 
the legs as_difproportionately fhort. Authors vary confi- 
derably in defcribing the fize of this animal. The length of 
a male has been known to be feventeen feet, the heioht feven 
feet, and the circumference fifteen 3 the head three feet and 
a half, and the girt nine feet; the mouth in width about two 
feet. The general colour of the hippopotamus is brownifh ; 
the ears {mail and pointed, and lined very thickly with fine 
fhort hairs ; the eyes are {mall in proportion to the fize of the 
creature, and black ; the lips are very thick, broad, and befet 
with a few fcattered tufts of fhort brifles 3 the noftrils fmall 
The armament of teeth in its mouth is truly formidable, mete 
particularly the tufks or canine teeth uf the lower jaw, which 
are of a curved form, fomewhat cylindrical, {lriated in a 
longitudinal dire@tion, and obliquely truncated at the end; 
thefe are fo ftrong and hard, that they will itrike fire with 
fteel, are fometimes more than two feet in length, and weich 
upwards of fix pounds each. The teeth in the upper jaw 
much fmaller ; thofe in the upper jaw are of a moderate 


fize ; thofe in the lower {trong, fomewhat conic, fharp 
pointed, and projecting forwards alinoft horizontally. The 


whole furface of the body is covered with fhort hair, which 
is more {paringly fet on the under parts than the upper. T'he 
tail is fhort, thick, flightly compreffed, a little hairy, and 
marked by feveral ftrong circular wrinkles. The feet are 
large, and each of the four lobes or toes ‘furnifhed with 
a hoof. 

The colour of the hippopotamus, when ju‘t emerging from 
the water, is palifh brown, or moufe colour, the lower parts 
inclining to blueifh or flate colour, the belly fleth colour, and 
the fin appearing through the hair. Sparrman {peaks of 
its “ flimy appearance when newly come out of the water, 
which is faid to glilten in the moon-fhine like a fith,’” and 
other writers agree that the blueith tinge.of colour that ap- 
pears on the body, when rifing out of the water, is entirely 
diflipated as the fin becomes dry. ) 

This animal was well known to the ancients. Moft commen. 
tators conceive it to be the behemoth of Job, who defcribes 
its manners, food, and haunts fo admirably, as to leave 
little reafon for believing that feriptural writer alluded ta 
any other animal. In the verfe, * Behold now Behemoth 
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which I made near thee ; he-eateth grafs as an ox.”’ 
. reprefented as an inhabitant of the Nile, in the neighbour- 


-are like bars of iron,’’ indicate its great ftrength and t 
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hood of Uz, the land of Job, and as an animal that fubfiits 
on vegetable food ; the fecond, « Lo! now his ftrength is 
in his loins, and his force isin the navel of his belly ;”—and 


“his bones are as ftrong as. pieces of brafs, his bones 
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hardnefs of his boies. Its refidence among the vait reedy 


. marfhes, in rivers overfhadowed with thick forelts, is implied 
_in the verfe, «* He lieth under the fhady trees in the covert 
~ of the reeds and-fens.”? And in the fifth verfe, << Behold ! 


he drinketh up a river; he trulteth he ean draw up Jordan 
into his mouth,’’ refers to the charaGteriftic widenefs of his 


~ mouth, which is poetically defcribed as large enough to ex- 


“<and yet they not only attack and deliroy it, 


-hautt fuch a ftream as the Jordan- 
_. By writers of antiquity, the hippopotamus is defcribed as 
-pofleding the moft marvellous powers of ilrength. They 
alfo feigned that it vomited fire, in allufion, no doubt, to the 
prodigious hardnefs of its teeth, which give fire with fteel. 
_Among the ancient Eeyptians it was revered as a tutelary 
_divinity ; they paid it facred honours, aud engraved its image 
upon their obelifks.. But if we may credit Diodorus Siculus, 
.they would fometimes wage war againit this object of their 
adoration, attacking it with {pears and daggers, and after 
jinfli@ting- many grievous wounds, leave the poor- lacerated 
_beatt to expire through the lofs of blood. _ In like manner 
_the negroes of Congo, Angola, Elmina, and other adjacent 
“parts of Africa, at this day regard the hippopotamus as a god, 
but devour its 
jfieth with great avidity. The hippopotamus occurs among the 
little figures in the caits taken from the ancient tombs of 
Siberia, now at Paris, from whence it is concluded this ani- 
mal was formerly known in that part of the world ; not as 
‘an inhabitant, the rigorous coldnefs of the climate forbidding 
that idea, but as an idol, and being there worfhipped asa 
-divinity as well asin Egypt. 
"Pliny. relates that Scaurus, during his edilefhip, exhibited 
‘before the Roman people four crocodiles, and one hippopota- 
.mus, in a temporary lake prepared for the occafion. Au- 
wguitus alfo produced one of the latter on his triumph over 
Cleopatra 5 and after this the figure of the hippopotamus ap- 
pears on various medals of the Roman emperors. For many 
ages after no authentic hiltory of this animal was obtained. 
The firft among modern defcribers who have noticed it with 
saccuracy Was Zevenghi, an Italian furgeon, who, about the 
beginning of the feventeenth century, printed an account of 
it at Naples, accompanied by a figure taken from a dried 
din, which figure is again given in the works of Aldrovandus. 
‘Since that period the hiltory of this animal has been more fully 
developed, throtigh the zealous attention beftowed on the 
fubje& by travellers, to whom an opportunity has been af- 
forded of examining the animal in the living ftate, and in 
its native regions ;. and to none ef whom the curious are more 
indebted, for, fatisfa€tory information in this particular, 
than to the ingenious Dr. Sparmann. 

The vaft ftrength of this animal would render it one of the 
mot formidable of terreftrial quadrupeds, were its difpofitions 
feracious ; on the contrary, it is an animal of very tranquil 
difpofitions, uniefs under circumftances of great ifritation, 
and then its power is really to be dreaded. Its bulk is fo. 
great that twelve oxen have been found neceffary to draw 

ene afhore that was fhot in a river above the Cape. The 

largeft hippopotamus, among about thirty, killed by colonel 

Gordon, was eleven feet long 5 this was a female ; the largeit 

male, which always exceeds the other fex in fize, was eleven 

feet cizht inches. Dr. Sparmann, however, defcribes fome 

larger ; and Mr. Brace {peaks of othersin lake Tzana, that 
i 
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were more than twenty feet long. It is afferted by. Haffel- 
quilt, that the hide alone is a load fora camel. 

Thefe animals inhabit the warmer parts of ,the globe ; 
and, as in ancient times, are found in the Nile, where it flows 
through the fens of Upper Egypt, below which it is rarely 
feen. The lateft inftance on record of its appearing near 
the mouth of that river, was in the year 1600, when two 
were killed near Damieita. It abounds moit in the rivers 
among the woods and deferts of Ethiopia, and in thofe of 


. Africa, as the Gambia, Senegal, Zaira, refiding equally in 


rivers near their fall isto the fea, and in the inland lakes 
from the very interior of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Formerly they abounded in rivers near the Cape, but are now 
almoft extirpated ; and it was even found neceflary under 
the Dutch government, in order to preierve the few remain- 
ing in the Berg river, to prohibit thooting them without 
exprefs permiilion. : 


From the unwieldinefs of the body and the shortnefs of 
the legs, the hippopotamus is not able to move very’ {wiftly 
upon the land, and he then becomes timid. His pace is, 
however, quicker on the land than generally imagined. When 
purfued he takes to the water, plunges in, finks to the bot- 
tom, and is feen walking at perfect eafe, or {wimming with 
like facility, the great fize of his belly rendering his fpecifie 
gravity equal to that of water. He cannot, however, con- 
tinue long under water without rifing towards the furface to 
breathe ; and in the day-time he is fo fearful of being dif- 
covered, that when he takes in a frefh fupply of air, the 
place is hardly perceptible, for he does not venture even to 
put his nofe out of the water. In rivers unfrequented by 
mankind he is lefs cautious, and puts his whole head out of 
the water. If wounded, he will rife and attack boats or 
canoes with great fury, and often fink-them by itriking, or 
biting large pieces out of their fides, and thus people are 
frequently drowned by thefe animals. It is reported alfo 
that they will at once bite 2 man in two. In fhallow rivers 
the hippopotamus makes deep holes in the bottom, in order 


to conceal its great bulk. When he quits the water he 


ufually puts out half his body at once, and f{mells and looks 
around, but fometimes rufhes out with great impetuofity, 
and tramples down every thing in his tvay. It is hasatdbus 
to navigate canoes ia rivers much infefted. by thefe animals, 
- the flighteft movement of their bodies may eafily overfet 
them. i alec 


_The food of the hippopotamus is enittely OPE vegetable 
kind, in queit of which he quits his watery refidence, under 
the favourable darknefs of the night, and ranges in fecurity 
along the banks and adjacent places, deflroying in his pro- 
grefs, by the tramplings of his feet, an infinitely greater 
portion of herbage than could poflibly be required to fatisfy 
the craving of its appetite. He feeds on the roots of grafs 
which he readily tears up with his teeth. In cultivated 
places he commits incredible mifchief, efpecially among the 
plantations of fugar, rice, corn, and other grain, and among 
young ‘und tender trees, the fhoots of which he eagerly de- 
vours. ae 

The manners of the hippopotami approach nearer to thofe 
of the hog than the bade taibe, with whiclial name plies 
an affinity ; for which reafon Alpin calls them Cheropotames. 
or river-hogs. They commonly fleep in the reedy iflands, 
in the middle of rivers, and if pollible in fituations furrounded 
by thick foreits, and deep impenetrable marthes 5 ‘and in fuch 
fituations they bring forth their young. A herd of females 
is faid to have but one male ; they bria forth one youn 
at a time, and that on the land, but fuckle the yo 1 a ae 
water. The males often conteit each cther’s right over the 
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females ; and the attack of two fach powerful aniimals, as 
may naturally be imagined, is terrible. The earth fhakes 
beneath them, the water trembles, their blood flows in tor- 


rents, and the maffes of fleth torn out by their mighty grafp , 


of teeth Jie feattered upon the blood-flained fcene of con- 
flic&t. Sometimes the weakelt, perceiving his efforts ineffe€tual, 
leaves his antagonilt matter of the field, but this does not 
happen often ; for it is feldom that one or both of them does 
not perifh on the fpot. The female is fuppofed to go with 
young nine months. She is often feen in the rivers with the 
young one on her ‘back, aad her manner of fuckling is not 
diflimilar to that of the cow, the teats, which are f{mall, 
and two in number, being placed far back under the belly ; 
the milk is thin and more agueous than that of the cow. ‘The 
female, at particular feafons, has a {trong {mell of mufkk. 


_ The modes of capture adopted in taking thefe animals 
are various. They are fometimes fhot, fometimes attacked 
with harpoons, and fometimes taken in pit-falls prepared for 
the occafion in the banks of rivers. In fome parts the natives 


plage boards full. of fharp irons in the ground, which thele 


heavy beafts ftriking into their feet become incapable of 
moying, and thus fall an eafy prey. Sometimes they are 
ftruck in the water with harpoons fixed to cords, and ten or 
a dozen canoes are employed in the chafe. This is the 
common method in which itis taken in Africa. Hajffelquiit 
fells us the Egyptians have a.curious manner of relieving 
themfelves in fome degree from this deltructive animal. 
“ They remark the places (he fays) which he frequents 
mott, and there lay a large quantity of peas; when the beaft 
comes afhore, hungry and voracious, he falls to eating what 
is neareft him; and, filling his belly with the peas, they 
eccafion an unfupportable thirft. He then returns imme- 
diately into the river, and drinks upon thefe dry peas large 
draughts of water, which fuddenly caufe his death ; for the 
peas foon -begin to {well with the water, and not long after 
the Egyptians find him dead on the fhore, blown up as if killed 
by the ftrongeft poifon.” 

_ The flefh of the hippopotamus is eaten in Africa by the 
‘poorer orders of people, who, as a matter of emolument, firlt 
feparate it from the fat, a kind of fine lard with which the 
animal abounds, and which bears a confiderable price, both 
onaccount of its favour, and becaufe it is fuppofed to pof- 
fefs many admirable virtues. This animal is alfo taken for 
the fake of the hide, which on the back is two inches thick or 
more, and which, when dried, is faid to be proof againft the 
ftroke of a mufket-ball. This is converted by the Africans 
into fhields or bucklers. The value of the teeth is another 
inducement for its deftruétion ; thefe, the tufks in particular, 
being fuperior in hardnefs to ivory, at the fame time they are 
not fo fubjeét to become yellow, and therefore better for the 
purpofe of the dentift : {uperftition has further fttamped on 
them an additional value, the: Africans coniidering them as 
an antidote to poifon, and ufually wearing fome trinkets 
formed of thefe teeth about their perfons. And finally it 
may be added, upon the credit of Labat, that the blood of 
this animal is employed by the Indian painters in the prepa- 
ration of their colours, though in what manner we are not 
informed. 

_ The mild difpofition of thefe animals is confirmed by Belon, 
who affures us that when young they are eafily tamed. He 
faw one kept ina ftable, and which fhewed no inclination to 


efeape, or do any kind of mifchief, when, as fometimes 


happened, he was releafed from his confinement. The cry 
of this animal has-been varioufly deferibed ; Adanfon, an au- 
thor of veracity, declares it to be fimilar to that of the horfe, 
uttered with confiderable force. ; ’ 


.. Incenclufion, we fhall notice the interefting obfervations 
made on the hippopotamus by Dr. Sparrman, a writer whofe 
accuracy is in general indifputable; the fyle adopted by that 
author is rather prolix, and it befides abounds in local inci- 
dents not immediately neceffary to be related, but as thefe 
cannot ealily be expunged without detriment to the fidelity, 
and tendency of the reprefentation he has given, it will be 
beit to repeat the obfervations of that traveller in their varied 
details, in his own words. 

“Towards evening, on the 24th of January 1776, we came 
toa pit in the river, which our guides knew ufed to he fre- 
quented by fea-cows (meaning the hippopotami.” For this rea- 
fon, all unfrequented ways by which thefe animals might 
come up from the river were befet by us feparately ; our 
hunting party confifting in the whole of feven perfons, namely, 
five of us Chriftians, together with my Hottentot, and another 
belonging tothe farmers. Befides this, the reit of the Hot- 
tentots were ordered to go to the windward, and to the more 
open places ; and by fmacking their whips, and making other 
noifes, to frighten and drive the animal towards us as foon as 
it fhould make its appearance ; in confequence of which 
meafures, it appeared to us, that when at Jength obliged 
to go on fhore in queft of its food, it muit neceffarily come 
to the hiding-place of fome one of the hunters. Every one of 
thefe places were juft at the edge of the river between the 
reeds which grew on the dry parts of the river, or in thofe 
{pots which the water had left,.and at the fame time clofe 
to the very narrow paths which the animal had made for it- 
felf at each place ; in confequence of which difpofition, it 
would inevitably pafs not above fix inches, or a foot at moft, 
from the mouth of the fport{man’s piece. Confequevtly our 
whole dependance was upon two circumftances, viz. that 
our guns fhould not mifs fire, and that the fhot: fhould not 
fail to prove mortal. Inthe former cafe, the fportfman mutt 
have inevitably paid for his temerity with his life ; though in 
the latter, he had reafon to hope, from inftances of what had 
happened to others, that the fire, together with the report 
from the piece, as well as the ball itfelf, would confufe the 
animal, fo asto prevent it fromimmediately making towards 
its enemy. The banks of the pit, which were then befet, 
were in matt places fteep and perpendicular, and the pit itfelf 
almoft three quarters of a mile long ; but my poft, and that 
of my fellow traveller, (Mr. Immelman,) happened to be 
at the diftance of not above thirty or forty paces from each 
other. To thefe very places too, after we had waited at 
them an hour and a half, in the moft profound filence, the 
enormous animals did not fail to refort. They had already, 
while on the other fide of the river, got {cent of the Hot- 
tentots, and now fhewed, by their fwimming up and down, 
and blowing themfelves, as well as bya fhort but acute and 
piercing grunt orneighing noife,that they had agreat fufpicion 
of the paffes: I believe Mr. Immelman was not lefs eager and 
anxious than myfelf, each of us expeéting at every moment to 
have a bout with a large enormous bealt, which we knew- 
had given certain proofs of its being able to bite a man 
afunder. Yet were we each of us at times no lefs fearful leit 
the other fhould have the honour of killing game of fuch 
confequence. "The hippopotamus, however, left us, and had 
made its appearance in the fame manner, where the farmers 
were ftationed ; notwithitanding which at that very inftant. 
we heard it fhot at by one of the Hottentots. : 

“The fable darknefs of the night, and the glittering of the 
Hottentot’s piece, together with the laudnels of the report 
from it, occafioned by the weight of the charge, and. the 
vibrations of the echo prolonging the found along the neigh- 
bourmg chain of monntains, all conf{pired to compofe a moft 
awful and fuperb fpectacle, whieh was itill heightened by the 
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expeétation of feeing an animal fall, fuperior in bulk to the 
elephant. This fublime fpeGtacle was immediately followed 
by aridiculeus kind of farce performed by a troop of ba- 
boons, which, from their calling and anfwering each other 
aleng a ftraight line, we could difcover to be encamped ona 
{teep rocky mountain in the neighbourhood, with regular 
outpotts in the trees on each fide of it. After an interval of 
a couple of minutes, filence again took place, till two o'clock, 
when the other Hottentot fired his piece; and another alarm, 
though of fhorter duration, went through the baboons’ out- 
potts and head-quarters. 

« The next morning, for the arrival of which we ardently 
longed, in order to fatisfy our curiofity, our Hottentot {port{- 
men related to us the following particulars concerning the 
adventures of the night. Involved in darknefs, covered up 
to the eyes in reeds, and overfhadowed with branches of trees, 
they could only get a glimpfe of the animal, and confequently 
‘ could not anfwer for their fhots having taken place, and one 
of them acknowledged, that he was a little confufed, as he 
could not well fee what he was about, and for the fame reafon 
fired his piece too foon, before the animal had well rifen out of 
the water. The other indeed had had an opportunity, both 
with the ball and fhot that made up the charge, of wounding 
the animal which went on its road and paffed direQly by him ; 
but he could not fee which part of the animal prefented itfelf 
before the muzzle of his piece. As foon ashe had fired he flank 
away, and direétly afterwards heard the beaft take to the wa- 
ter. The reft of the Hottentots had obferved one of thefe ani- 
mals, probably a different one from this, run up on a fhallow 
along the river fide, and thus make its efcape, without 
having been able to prevent it. After this we itaid here 
till the afternoon, in hopes that the wounded animals would 
die, and rife to the top of the water. But we ftaid in vain, 
and to as little purpole would it probably have been had 
we waited longer, as there grew by the fide of the river a 
great number of trees, to the roots of which thefe creatures, 
it is faid, in the agonies of death make themfelves fait by 
means of their long and croeked tufks. On the other hand, 
fuppofing thofe two fea-cows to be but flichtly wounded, 
they would be cautious how they made their appearance, 
and indeed, in all probability, it would have been a danger- 
ous fervice to the fportfman who would have ventured to 
have followed them any farther. Befides, the water had 
now, in the {pace of a few hours, rifen confiderably, and 
had overflowed many {pots fit for lying in ambuth ; for 
whieh reafon we departed to another hippopotamus pit, lefs 
than this. Here, too, we laid, by way of fnare, a large blun- 
derbufs. "The Hottentots occupied one poft ; two of our 
companions guarded another; other two (an old farmer 
and his fon) ftationed themfelves at the third, and placed 
me in the middle of them. Juft in this part the banks of 
the river were of a confiderable height, and the river itfelf 
was dried up near an extenfive fhallow, where it was {pread 
out into a little plain covered with pebble ftones and gravel. 
We three then fet ourfelyes down clofe by the fide of each 
other, in a path made by the fea-cows, making ourfelves 
pretty certain, as the place was flat, and confequently it was 
light here, of being able, if any hippopotamus fhould chance 
to come upon the fhallow and look about it, to fee it plain 
enough to kill it with a volley of three fhots. But to the 
great endangering of our lives, we ona fudden found the 
animal much quicker in its motions as well as bolder than 
we had thought it; for while I was fitting half afleep and 
moralizing on the fubject, ftruck with the confideration 
that we with our guns had at that prefent moment the domi- 
nion over Job’s leviathan or behemoth ; while on the other 
hand the fies or {mall mufquitoes had the dominion over 


us, (fo much indeed, that I was obliged to wrap my face 
up in a handkerchief,) a fea-cow came rufhing towards us 
out of the river with a hideous cry, as fwift as an arrow out 
of a bow, at the fame time I heard the farmer call out 
« Heer Jefus!’’ But fortunately, at the very inftant he 
difcharged his piece, which flafhing full in the animal’s face, 
contributed perhaps more than the ball to make it {tart back ; 
when fetting up another cry, it threw itfelf into the water 
again with as great precipitation as it came out. 

« At this I was not a little alarmed, yet, what is very 
fingular, not at the danger, which was real, of being trampled 
under foot, or being bitten afunder by the bea{t, but in con- 
fequence of my apprehenfions, which were merely imaginary, 
of being drowned ; for the rattling noife arifing from the 
creatures running out of the water, and along the ftony 
beach, immediately fugeeited to me the idea that the riyer 
had on a fudden overflowed its banks; a fuppofition to 
which I was the more inclined, as I knew that this accident 
very frequently happens here. And as to the hippopota- 
mus, when it is newly come out of the water, and is wet 
and flimy, it is faid to gliften in the moon-fhine like a fith, it 
is no wonder that as {oon as I took my handkerchief from 
before my eyes, it fhould appear to me at fo near a view as 
I had of it, like a high column of water, which feemed to 
threaten to carry us off and drown us in a moment; for 
which reafon I ran, or rather flew towards the higher ground, 
leaving both my guns and my brother centinels behind mie. 
But as juft at this fpot I was prevented by the fteepnefs of 
the river’s banks from afcending the heights, and neverthe- 
lefs perceived that neither my companions nor myfelf were 
drowned, it ran in my head, for the {pace of feveral feconds, 
that we were all of us dreaming, or elfe delirious. The 
farmer’s fon had fallen afleep, and ftill continued to fleep 
very foundly. As to the farmer himfelf, who, panting and 
breathlefs, every now and then looked up to heaven, and at 
the fame time with much aukwardnefs and buttle was en- 
deavouring to make his efeape. I made all the hafte I 
could to difengage him from a large wrapper, which, as well 
on account of his gout as by way of keeping off the flies, 
he had wrapped round histegs. I thea afked him what 
courfe the water had taken when it overflowed? and he, after 
a long paufe, anfwered only by afking me, in his turn, if T 
was not mad? Upon which I was almoft ready to put the 
fame queition to myfelf. And even at laft, when all this 
was unriddled to me, I could not help doubting the truth 
of it, till T found the farmer’s gun was really difcharged ; 
for the rattling among the ftones, and the fquafhing in the 
water occafioned by the fea-cow, was what I firit heard, 
and what made me take to mylegs; fo that I did not in the 
leaft attend either to the report of the gun or the ery of the 
animal, though thefe latter appeared to the reft of our party 
the moft terrible ; fo much indeed, that they occafioned 
Mr. Immelman, together with the farmer’s fon-in-law, to fly 
from their poft, though they had feea nothing of all that 
had happened, and could not ealily have come to any 
harm,”” 

«On the twenty-fifth, from fome traces of the fea cows 
which we found in the duit near another fpot, we concluded 
that many of thefe huge amphibious animals had lately taken 
up their quarters in a certain pit thereabouts ; which we ac- 
cordingly prepared to lay fiege to in every pofiible way. In 
the mean time, we faw a young lion make its efcape into a 
clofe thicket on the fide of this fame pit, where it might be 
perfe€tly fafe from us and ourhounds. Not much approving 
of this animal’s being fo near a neighbour to us, we thought 
it beft for feveral of us markfmen to be together at each 
hiding place; at the fame time ordering our Hottentots, 
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partly by making a noife and uproar, and partly by the 
means of making large fires, to frighten the fea-cows from 
attempting any of the other paffes. ‘Phefe animals had pro- 
bably been befet in the fame manner feveral times before, as 
this night we fearcely heard any thing of them. In the 
mean while, however, we flattered ourfelves, that by con- 
tinuing to block them up, we fhould, at lealt, by ftarving 
them, force them to quit their afylum, and expofe them- 
felves on the land, to the fire of our guns. 

On the following day we were likewife on the look out 
after thefe animals, between the hours of ten and eleven in 
the forenoon, and alfo juft before dufk, though upon quite 
a different plan from what we had before, as we meant now 
to hit them on their fnouts the inftant they fhould ftick them 
up within the reach of our guns out of the water in order 
to take breath, or more properly (as it is not inaptly called 
by the colonifts,) toblow themfelves. In order that the fhot 
tnisht prove mortal, we were obliged, however, on this oc- 
cafion, to dire@ it in fuch amaaner, that the ball fhould pafs 
through the cavity of the nofe intothebrain. It was merely 
upon this plan that we went out after the fea-cows before we 
arrived at Agter Bruntjefhoogte, and were {trengthened by 
the farmer’s party. But we conttantly found theie animals 
too fhy to allow us to put our defigns in execution ; for al- 
though, in thofe places where they had not been frightened 
or wounded, they will often, in the middle of the day, raife 
their heads and part of their bodies above the furface of the 
water, they at this time fearcely ventured juit to put out oe 
of their noftrils, in order to breath almoit imperceptibly ; and 
this only fer the molt part in thofe fpots in which they were 
fheltered from us by the hanging branches of trees. Not- 
withftanding this difadvantageous fituaticn, they, in confe- 
quence of the acutenefs of their fmell, feemed {till to difcern 
us, efpecially when we were to the windward of them; as 
in that cafe they inftantly withdrew to another part.’* “The 
fame night we betook ourfelves again to our pufts, and at 
half an hour patt eight, it being already very dark, a fea- 
cow began at intervals to put its head up above the water, 
and utter a fharp, piercing, and as it were, avery angry cry, 
which feemed to be between grunting and neighing. Per- 
haps this cry may be beft expreffed by the words heurkh hurkh 
bub-huh ; the two firft being uttered flowly, in a hoarfe, but 
fharp and tremulous found, refembling the grunting of other 
animals ; while the third, or compound word, is founded ex- 
fremely quick, and is not unlike the neighing of a horfe. 
It is true, it is impoffible to exprefs thefe inarticulate founds 
in writing ; but perhaps one may make nearer approaches to 
it than one can to the gutturo-palatal founds of the Hottentot 
language. At cleven o’clock came the fame, or elfe fome 
other hippopotamus, and, in like manner, vifited the pofts we 
occupied. He did not, however, dare to come up, though, 
to our extreme mortification, we heard him come and nibble 
the boughs which hung over the furface of the water, as well 
asa little grafs, and a few low fhrubs which grew here and 
there on the infide of the river’s banks. We were, how- 
ever, in hopes that this way of living would not long fuffice 
animals; one of which only required almoft a larger portion 
than a whole team of oxen. Thus far, at leaft, is certain, 
that if any one fhould ealculate the confumption of provi- 
fions made by a fea-cow from the fize of its fauces, and from 
that of its body and his belly, which hangs almoft down to 
the ground, together with the quantity of grafs.”” 

«We paffed the following night at the fame pofts as we 
occupied on the night preceding, the fea-cows aéting much 
in the fame manner as before. On the 28th after fun rife, 


jul as we were thinking of going from our pofts home to 
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our waggons, there came a female hippopotamus with her 
calf from fome other pit or river, to take up her quarters in 
that which we were blockading. While fhe was waiting at 
a rather fteep part of the river's banks, and looking back 
after her calf, which was lame, and confequently came on 
but flowly, fhe received a fhot in her fide, upon which fhe 
dire&tly plunged into the water, but was not mortally 
wounded ; for Flip, (the farmer’s fon,) the drowfieft of all 
fublunary beings, who had fhot her, and that initant could 
hardly be awakened by two Hottentots, was itill half afleep 
when he fired his piece. And happy was it for him that the 
enormous bealft did not make towards his hidmg, or rather 
fleeping place, and fend him into the other world to fleep for 
ever. In the mean while his fhot was fo far ef fervice, that 
one of my Hottentots ventured to feize the calf, and held it 
faft by its hind legs, till the reft of the hunting party came 
to his affiitance. Upon which the calf was bound fait, and 
with the greateft joy borne in triumph to onr waggons ; 
though while they were taking it over a fhallow near the 
river, the Hottentots were very much alarmed, left the 
wounded mother and the other fea-cows fliould be induced, 
by the cries of the calf, to come to its refcue ; the creature, 
as long as it was bound, making a noife a good deal like a 
hog that is going to be killed, or has got faft between two 
poits. The found, however, proceeding from the hippopo- 
tamus calf was more fhrill and harfh. It fhewedlikewife a 
confiderable fhare of ftrength in the attempt it made to get 
loofe, and was found to be quite unmanageable and unwieldy ; 
the length of it being three feet and a half, and the height 
two feet ; though the Hottentots fuppofed it to be no more 
than a fortnight, or at moft, three weeks old. When at 
lait it was turned loofe, it ceafed crying ; and when the Hot- 
tentots had paffed their hands feveral times over its nofe, in 
order to accuftom it to their effluvia, began dire&tly to 
take tothem.’’ ‘“ While the calf was yet alive, I madea draw- 
ing of it, a copy of which may be feen in the Swedifh 
TranfaGtions for 1778. After this, it was killed, dif- 
feGted, and eaten up in lefs than three hours time. The 
reafon of this quick difpatch was partly the warmth 
of the weather, and partly our being in abfolute want 
of any other frefh provifions. We found the flefh 
and fat of this calfas flabby as one might have expeéted: 
from its want of age, and confequently not near fo good as. 
that of the old fea-cows ; of which I found the flefh tender, 
and the fat of a tafte like marrow, orat leaft not fo greafy and 
{trong as other fat. It is for this reafon the coloniits look 
upon the flefh and fat of the fea-cow as the wholefomeit meat 
that can be eaten; the gelatinous part of the feet in parti- 
cular, when properly drefied, being accounted a great deli-~ 
cacy. The dried tongues of thefe animals is confidered, 
even at the Cape, asa rare and faveury difh. On my return 
to Sweden, I had the honour to furnifh his inajefty’s table 
with a dried fea-cow’s tongue, two feet eight inches long. 
With refpe& to form, the tongue of a full grown hippopo- 
tamus is very blunt at the tip, and is in fa&t broadeft at that 
part; if, atthe fame time, it is flanted off at one fide, and 
marked with many lobes, as I was informed it is, this cir- 
cumitance may, perhaps, proceed from the frition it fuffers 
again{t the teeth, towards the fide on which the animal 
chiefly chews; at leaft, fome traces of this oblique form 

were difcoverable on the dried tongue I am {peaking of.’ 
The food of the hippopotamus, according to Dr. Sparr- 
man, confifts entirely of herbs and grafs, a circumftance, he 
remarks, of which we are informed by father Lobo, and 
which may partly be inferred from the figure of the ftomach. 
Hence this writer thinks it very improbable the hippopota« 
; mus 
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mus fhould ever hunt ‘after fifh, as is afferted by Buffon and 
Dampier ; and this the more efpecially, as in fome of the 
rivers in the fouthern parts of Africa, where the fea-cows 
are daily feen in great abundance, there is no fifh ; and in 
others which they inhabit, only a few “ baftard fpringers’’ 
(cyprinus gonorynchus), which are fcarcely larger than the 
common herring. It is true, (fays Dr. Sparrman,) that the 
fea-cows fometimes frequent the mouths of the rivers here, 
which are full of fea-fifh, and even fometimes the fea itfelf : 
we know, however, that thefe huge guadrupeds are, rot- 
with{tanding this, obliged to go from thence upon dry land 
in queft of food. Neither is it probable that they can drink 
fea-water, as an inftance was related to me of the contrary 
in a hippopotamus, which having taken refuge in the fea, 
and yet was obliged to go afhore every night, and drink 
freth water from a well in the neighbourhood, till at lat it 
was fhot by fome people that lay in wait for it there. That 
the hippopotamufes actually lived in falt water, I have feen 
evident proofs at the mouths both of the Kromme and Cam- 
tour rivers, particularly, the latter, on my. journey home- 
wards ; where many of thele animals blowed themfelves in 
broad day-light, and thrult their heads up above the water ; 
and one of them in particular, which had been wounded by 
an ill-direGted fhot on the nofe, neighed from anger and. re-= 
fentment. In Krakekamma, I faw on the beach manifeft 
traces of an hippopotamus, which had come out of the fea, 
but had retired thither again directly. That very attentive 
navigator Capt. Burtz informed me, that he had frequently 
feen, on the ealtern coa{t of Africa, fea-horfes (meaning 
probably the hippopotamus) raife their heads above the fur- 
face of the water, in order to blow themlelves and neigh. 
I have been induced to be rather circumi{lantial on this fub- 
je@, as M. Adanfon had taken it. into his head, in his 
« Voyage au Senegal,”’ to limit the abode ot the hippopo- 
tamus to the frefh-water rivers only in Africa; and M. de 
Bulfon has taken upon him to fupport this opinion, and to 
render Kolbe’s teltimony to the contrary liable to fufpi- 
cion. ‘ 

« The method of catching the hippopotamus confifts 
(befides fhooting it) in making pits for it in thofe parts which 
the animal pafles in its way to and from the river ; but this 
method is peculiar to. the Hottentots, and is only practifed 
by them in the rainy feafon, as the'ground in fummer is too 
hard for that purpofe. It is faid that they have never fuc- 
ceeded in killing this huge aquatic animal with poifoned 
darts, though this mode of killing game is Pradiued with 
advantage by the Hottentots, for the deftruction both of the 
elephant and rhinoceros. - The colonilts, likewife, were not 
entirely unacquainted with the method mentioned by M. 
Hafleiquift, as bemg common in Egypt, vz. to {trew on the 
ground as many peas or beans as the animals can poflibly eat, 
by whith means it burits its belly and dies. But as this 
method is very’ expenfive, and they can generally have this 
animal for a fingle charge of powder, and a tin pall, fhot in 
a proper direction, they chiefly, and almoft entirely have re- 
courfe to this cheaper expedient.” 

Not on his own authority, but on the affurance of old ex- 
perienced hunters, Dr. Sparrman tells us the hippopotamufes 
couple in the fame manner as the common cattle. A brother 
{port{man, {aid he, once obferved a peculiar kind ‘ of vermin 
on the body of an hippopotamus. — Thefe amphibious ani- 
mals are likewife much infefted with inteftinal worms, one 
of which, found on the calf before-mentioned by Dr, Sparr- 
man, he defcribes as being a kind of leech of about an inch 
long, the colour blackifh, with a brownifh line down the 
back, and the lower furface pale brown. 

. * I 
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its food, this writer imagines the adult animal may be not 
very choice, as the calf, apparently prefled by hunger, was 
obferved to eat the dung of one of the oxen belonging to 
their party. . 

«‘ Having already (fays Dr. Sparrman) exceeded the 
limits I had prefcribed to myfelf, I do not intend to dwell 
here on the anatomy of the hippopotamus we caught, par- 
ticularly as the internal conformation of the calves is fome- 
what different from that of the adult animal. I fhall, there- 
fore, only briefly mention the following particulars ; the flo- 
machs were four in number, and confequently one more than 
in the foetus examined by M. Daubenton, which was kept in 
{pirits. The two firft ftomachs were each of them about 
feven inches long, and three inches in diameter ; the third 
nine inches inlength, and alittle wider than the two former ; 
the fourth was feyen inches long, and at the upper part five 
inches broad, but decreafed by degrees on one fide till it ter- 
minated in the pylorus, which had an aperture an inch wide, 
being about hat as wide again asthe cardia. I did not ob-, 
ferve any fuch valves as M. Daubenton has delineated. The 
firft ftemach we found moitly empty, it containing only 
a few lumps of cheefe and curd; it likewife differed 
from the reft by the fuperior finenefs of its interna 
coat, The internal membrane of the fecond ftomach 
was rather coarfer, and had many {mall holes in it; 
it likewife contained feveral clods of cafeous matter, toge- 
ther with a great quantity of fand and mud. The third fto- 
mach had very vifible folds, both longitudinal and tran{verfe, 
on the infide of it, and contained cafeous lumps of a yellow 
colour, and harcer confiftence than the others, together with 
feveral leaves quite whole and frefh, and at the fame time 
fome dirt. The interior membrane of the fourth flomach 
was very fmooth, though it was not without folds: in 
the ftomach itfelf there was a good deal of dirt, with a 
{mall quantity of curds, which were whiter than they 
were in any of the other ftomachs. The fourth fto- 
mach in a great meafure covered the reft, being fituated 
on the right fide of the animal, and was found to have 
the upper part of the melt adhering to its fuperior and in- 
terior edge. This latter vifcus, whic. was one foot long’ 
and three inches broad, diverged from it downwards on the 
left fide. The inteftinal canal was 1¢9 feet long ; the liver 
meafured fourteen inches from right to left, and feven or 
eight from the hind to the fore-part ; on its anterior edges it 
had a large notch, being in other refpe€ts undivided and en- 
tire ; it was 6f an oblique form, being broadeft towards the 
left fide, where I difcovered a gall-bladder five inches in. 
length. In the uterus there was nothing particular worthy 
of obfervation. 1 found two teats, and the heart furrounded 
with much fat; the length of this mufcle was five inches, 
and the breadth about four inches and a half. The commu- 
nication between the auricles, called ‘the foramen ovale; was. 
above an ‘inch in diameter. Each lung was eleven inches, 
long and undivided: but at the fuperior and exterior part. 
of the right lung, there were two globules or procefles, ele= 
vated half an inch above the furface ; and on the fide cor- 
refponding to it, in the left lung, and in the upper part of 
it, there was a little excrefeence terminating ina pcint : 
fomewhat below this, yet more forwards, there was found 
likewife a procefs half an inch in height. Directly over the 
lower part of the communication formed between the right 
and the left lung, there was a kind of creft or comb, mea- 
{yring an inch from the top to the bafis.”? a > ad 

Hirrorotamus Sofil, Zoologifts are acquainted with 
one living fpecies of hippopotamus only ; but late obfer~ 
vations have proyed that the bowels of the earth con-. 
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tain the foffil remains of two perfectly diftinG fpecies, 
one of which appears not to differ in any refpect from the 
one {till exifting ; the other, being, as it were, a miniature 
copy of the larger, is nearly of the fize of the wild boar. 
The difcovery of this latter we owe to the indefatigable 
Cuvier, who has likewife proved the exiftence of the other 
fpecies in a foffil ftate. Several authors, prior to that cele- 
brated naturalift, have mentioned foffil bones of the great 
African hippopotamus, but fubfequent obfervations have 
proved that they had been rather too rafh in forming their 
diagnofis. Some of the teeth defcribed by Daubenton as the 
molares of the hippopotamus, are proved by Cuvier-to be 
thofe of the maitodonte, or the great American animal im- 
properly called mammouth. Peter Camper, who has given 
an account of foffil teeth of the hippopotamus, appears to 
have fallen into the fame error as Daubenton. Merk likewife 
defcribes a tooth of a hippopotamus found in the neighbour- 
hood of Frankfort on the Mayn, which turns out to bea 
worn out intermediate tooth belonging to the fame American 
animal. The tooth of a hippopotamus, mentioned by 
Deluc as having been found among the volcanic produétions 
in the vicinity of Frankfort, is, according to Merk, nothing 
but the tooth of a rhinoceros. The teeth which Lang has 
figured under the fame name are probably thofe of a 
horfe, partly undeveloped, partly worn off. Alfo, .Romé de 
l'Ifle, de Lametherie, and Faujas St. Fond were led into 
error with regard to the teeth they defcribed as belonging to 
the river horfe. Some writers, on the other hand, have 
been in the poffeffion of real foffil remains of the. hippopota- 
mus without being aware of it. Thus Aldrovandus has 
figured feveral molares of this animal under the name of ele- 
phant’s teeth, while the real elephant’s tooth, of which he has 
likewife given a reprefentation, was confidered by him as be- 
longing to fome largeunknown animal. The only authors who 
have been more correét, both in the application of the name 

hippopotamus, and‘in. their obfervations refpecting the 
‘offil remains of the animal in queftion, are Antoine de Juffieu 
and Daubenton : the foffil bones defcribed by the former 
as early as 1724, cannot be doubted to be really thofe of 
the river horfe ; and thofe indicated by Daubenton under the 
famé-name, and depofited (promifcuoufly with others, 
which, as above-mentioned, belong to the maftodonte) in 
the mufeum at Paris, were the firft that ferved to convince 
Cuvier of the exiftence of foffil remains- of 

t. The great or common Hippopotamus.—One of the 
laft-mentioned fpecimens of offeous remains confifts in a 
portion of the right fide of the lower jaw containing two 
molar teeth ; the other in a fingle molar tooth. The place 
where they were found is not known with certainty. 
A third {fpecimen, examined by Cuvier, isa fragment of the 


_ upper jaw, with two molar teeth, in the collection of M. de 


Drée ; it is penetrated by a ferruginous fubitance, but does 
not bear any indication of its origin ; itis not, however, im- 


j probable that it was found in the neighbourhood of Mont- 


er. 
More fatisfaGtory than the preceding {pecimens, with re- 
to its locality, was one in the collection of M. Miot. 
This bone, which was known to have been gathered in the 
Val d’Arno, in Tufcany, is an aftragalus, refembling 
that of a hog, to which animal the hippopotamus ap- 
proaches more than to any other, with regard to the con- 
The place where bones of the 
hippopotamus are actually found being thus afcertained, 
Cuvier applied to Fabbroni at Florence, who fent him 
drawings of two molar teeth, and one reprefenting a frag- 
ment of atufk or canine tooth, which Cuvier foon afcer- 
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tained to belong to the animal in queftion. RefpeCting the 
canine tooth, it is obferved by Fabbroni, that it differs from 
that of the African hippopotamus in itsdiameter being greater 
compared with its length, and alfo in its f{piral curvature 
being much more diftinét. He adds, that thefe teeth are 
f{cattered in various parts of the upper valley of Arno, but 
unaccompanied either by jaws or other bones. 

Cuvier thinks there is no material difference either be- 
tween thefe foffil teeth or the aftragulus he has examined,and 
thofe of the living fpecies; and, indeed, it is remarkable, 
that the animal, whofe exiftence in a foffil ftate had at firft 
appeared doubtful to geologifts, fhould be one whofe foflil 
remains far more ftrikingly refemble the bones of the ftill 
exifting fpecies, than is the cafe with any other foffil re- 
mains which naturalifts have referred to living animals, fuch 
as the elephant, the rhinoceros, &c. 

2. The fmall foffil Hippopotamus —The mafs out of which 
Cuvier extracted the remains of this {pecies, (but the geolo- 
gical relation of which is unfortunately unknown,) refembles 
the offeous breccia of Gibraltar, Dalmatia, and Cette, ex- 
cept that the matrix, inftead of being calcareous and ftalacti- 
tical, is a homogeneous fand-ftone; which uniformly fills up 
all the intervals between the bones ; the bones alfo forma far 
more confiderable portion of the mafs than is the cafe in the 
Gibraltar rock. After having performed the difficult ope- 
ration of difengaging all the feparate offeous fragments, 
M. Cuvier found that they belonged to ananimal, of which 
no traces had hitherto been difcovered, but which was un- 
queftionably a congener of the common hippopotamus. 
The teeth were found to agree in all effential points with 
thofe of the other fpecies ; and the remainder of the offeous 
fragments which were next examined, confirmed, without 2 
fingle exception, what had been indicated by the characters 
of the teeth. 

For a detailed defcription, together with the reprefentation 
of the foffil bones of both thefe fpecies of hippopotamus, 
we refer to Cuvier’s Memoir, in vol. v. of the Annales du 
Mufeum National d’ Hiftoire Naturelle. 

HIPPOSIS, in the Writings of the Ancient Phyficians, 
fignifies a reducing any part of the body into its natural 
fituation, by means of compreffion. 

HIPPOTAURUS, in Natural Hiiftory, the name given 
by authors toa creature generated between a bull anda mare. 
It feems a very unnatural copulation ; but Wagner, in his 
Hittory of Switzerlard, affures us, that the creature pro- 
duced by it is fometimes found wild in the mountainous parts 
of that country. 

HIPPURIS, in Botany, is a name adopted by Lin- 
nzus from the ancients, in preference to fome that had. 
been given to this fame genus by Vaillant and Dille- 
nius. The original izzovgs of Diofcorides is evidently, 
from his defcription of both fpecies, an Equifetum, (fee 
that article.) The prefent plant has great affinity to 
that genus in habit and place of growth, though differing 
materially in its generic characters. Its name is compound- 
ed of izzo:, a horfe, and ovpz, a tail. Mr. Curtis has re- 
marked that * Hippuris of Linneus is TWoavyove 97rv, Poly- 
gonum femina, of Diofcorides, arranged by his commenta- 
tor Matthiolus with our Polygonum aviculare, and Herniaria.’ 
Succeeding botanifts, imagining, from the growth of its 
leaves, or from its producing feed, that it had better pre- 
tenfions to be ranked with the Egui/etum, abfurdly enough 
called it Cauda equina femina, to which Mr. Hudfon could. 
not well avoid giving the Englifh name of Mare’s-tail.’’ 
This genus was denominated Limnopeuce by Vaillant 
and Haller, and Pinaffella by Dillenius.—Linn, Gen. a 
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Schreb. 8. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 26. Mart. Mill. Dia. v. 2. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 4. Ait. Hort, Kew. ed. 2. v. 1.12. Juff. 18. 
Lamarck Iluftr.t. 5. Gaertn. t.84.—Clafsand order, MMo- 
naadria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Jaundate, Linn. 
Juff. 
Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, obfolete, undivided, or 
flichtly two-lobed. Cor. none. Stam. Filament one, erect, 
inferted on the top of the germen; anther roundifh, two- 
lobed, compreffed. Pi/?. Germen oblong ; {tyle awl-fhaped, 
erect, longer than the ttamen ; ftigma fimple, acute. Peric. 
none. Seed only one, roundith, naked, rather bony, covered 
with a thin fort of membrane. 

Eff, Ch. Calyx obfolete, undivided. Corolla none. Stigma 
fimple. Seed one, inferior. 

1. H. vulgaris, Mave’s-tail—Linn, Sp. Pl. 6. Engl. Bot. 
t. 763. Curt. Lond. Fafe. 4. t. 1.—** Leaves whorled, nu- 
merous, linear.”,——A common inhabitant of ditches, pools, 
and ftreams which are not very rapid, in Norfolk and the 
neighbourhood of London, flowering abundantly in May 
and June. In other parts of England it is of rarer occur- 
rence, feemiag to delight in a gravelly foil_— Root confilting 
of long verticillate fibres. Stem entirely fimple, round, of 
areddifh tinge, and clofely fet with whorls of linear, entire, 
fmooth leaves, about eight or more in a whorl. Flowers 
axillary, fefiile, and of very fimple ftruéture, for ‘* they 
confit of only an oval germen, crowned with an almoft im- 
perceptible margin or calyx, without a corolla, and terminat- 
ing in afimple, thread-fhaped, pointed flyle, by whofe fide 
ftands one fimple ftamen with a two-lobed anther. The 
germen becomes a fingle naked feed.”’ 

2. H. tetraphylla. Linn. Suppl. 81. (H. lanceolata ; 
Retz. Obf. fafe. 3. 7.t. 1. H. maritima; Hellen. Diff. t. 1. 
Retz. Prod. 2.)—Leaves four or five in a whorl, elliptical, 
obtufe. This was fent to Linneus by profeffor Leche of 
Abo, in Finland, in which neighbourhood it is faid to have 
been firft difeovered by a Mr. Schulfen. It is remarkable 
that Pallas fent it from Kamtf{chatka asa new L/atine, en- 
quiring of Linnzeus if it were diltin& from the Alfinaftrum, 
though his {pecimens molt evidently difplay the flowers of an 
Hippurts, with their ftamen and ftyle in full perfection. This 
has the habit of the fpecies juft deferibed, differing only in 
the fewnefs of leaves in each whorl, and their broad, ellip- 
tical fhape. Whether it has in winter any difference of ap- 
pearance in foliage, like the former, whofe immerfed leaves 
at that feafon are peculiarly elongated and pellucid, we have 
no information. Retzius, in his fafeiculus above quoted, 
contends that this genus is gynandrous. 

Hiepunis, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Archi- 
pelazo, being one of the Cyclades. 

HIPPURISCUS, an ifland of Afia, on the coatt of 
Caria. 

HIPPURITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
fome writers to a {tone which they fancy to reprefent a 
faddle. Itis defcribed to be a foft argillaceous ftone, ow- 
ing its figure of a faddle to certain depreffions. ‘This is 
only a lufns nature, and is of the nature of the hand-f{tones, 
and foot-ftones, with feveral others, which fancy has affifted 
in their refemblances, but which have been very improperly 
called by particular names, 

Hiprurires is alfo a name which Dr. Grew applies to 
a foffil plant of a ftony texture, confilting of three ftalks 
elegantly figured, to refemble the equifetum or horfe-tail 

lant. Rarities, p. 268. 

HIPPURUS, in Jchibyology, a fpecies of ConvPumNna, 

which fee. 


HIPPUS, in Medicine, a diforder. of the eyes, wherein 
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they continually fhake and tremble, and thus reprefented 
objects as if continually fluctuating. 

It is thus called from the Greek ixzo-, horfe ; becaufe, 
according to Blanchard, objets appear to fhift in it, as 
much as when we are riding. 

HIR, in Geography, atown of Perfia, in the province of 
Kerman; 18 miles S. of Sirgian. 

HIRA, a word ufed by the writers in medicine either 
for the inteftinum jejunum, or for all the inteftines, or in a 
yet larger fenfe for all the contents of the abdomen. Caltel. 
Lex. in voc. 

Hira, or Alexandria, Mesjid-ali or Meham-ali, in An- 
cient Geography, a town of Afia, near a lake, at fome dif- 
tance from the right bank of the Euphrates: the refidence 
of a dynafty of princes, who ferved the Perfians and Par- 
thians again{t the Romans. 

HIRABAD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Irak. N. lat. 32° 16". E. long. 55° so’. 

HIR EA, in Botany, fo called by Jacquin after John 
Nicholas de la Hire, a French phyfiological writer in the 
Memoires de |’ Acad. des Sciences, whofe remarks are fome- 
times cited by Du Hamel and others; and who difcovered 
an exudation refembling manna on the leaves of orange-trees. 
—Jacq. Amer. 137. Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 427. Schreb. 
307, 804. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 743. Mart. Mill. Di&. 
v. 2. (Flabellaria; Cavan. Diff. 436. T'riopteris Hirea ; 
Gertn, t. 116.)—Clafs and order, Decandria Trigynia. 
Nat. Ord. Trihilate, Linn. Malpighie, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, f{mall, 
erect, in five deep fegments, permanent, without any neéta- 
rifefous external glands. Cor. Petals five, roundifh, con- 
cave, widely {preading, with long linear claws. Stam. Fi- 
laments ten, awl-fhaped, ere, flightly connected at the bafe, 
five of them alternately fhorter; anthers ere&t. Pi/?. Ger- 
mens three, fuperior, ovate, connected; flyles awl-fhaped, 
ere€t; ftigmas capitate or cloven. Peric. Capfules three, 
roundifh, not burfting, with two very large, tranfverfe, 
rounded wings, fometimes united, and a {maller longitudinal 
central one. Seeds folitary, ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments, without any 
honey-pores. Petals roundifh, with claws. _ Filaments con- 
nected at the bafe. Capfules three, clofed, fingle-feeded, 
with two or three unequal wings. 

bf. This genus has been confounded with Triopteris, 
and it is doubtful whether they ought not to be united, ac- 
cording to the fentiments of Gertner and Juffieu. The 
chief difference lies in the two ne¢tariferous glands or pores, 
{aid to diftinguith the calyx of Yriopteris, and its narrower, 
more vertical, and more divided wings. | 

1. H. rechina‘a. Jacq. Amer. 137.t. 176.f.42. Gertn. 
t. 116. Linn. Mant. 240.—Leaves obovate, blunt at each 
end, fmooth beneath.—Gathered by Jacquin in woods at 
Carthagena in South America, flowering mm June, and ri- 
pening feed in September. It is a weak’ and trailing /orud, 
feldom rifing to the height of more than fifteen feet, and 
refting its long, pliant, {mooth branches upon the neigh- 
bouring bufhes. The dark is grey. Leaves oppofite, ob- 
long, fomewhat obovate, blunt at each end, entire; fmeoth 
beneath ; clothed with foft, depreffed, fcarcely vifible hairs 
above. Their length is from three to fix inches. Foot/lalks 
fhort, with a pair of briitle-fhaped /fpulas at the bafe. 
Flowers yellow, beautiful, an inch broad, in very long, 
compound, terminal clufters. 

2. H. odorata. Willd. n. 2.—‘* Leaves ovate, acute; 
{mooth above ; downy beneath.”’—Found by Ifert in Gui- 
nea.— A. fbrub. Leaves oppofite, ovate, acute, entire, veiny; 
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dark green and {mooth above; clothed with yellowith fhag- 
gy clofe down beneath. C/ujlers copious at the ends of the 
branches, axillary, forming a terminal leafy panicle, with 
downy fialks. The flowers are faidto be frazrant. Fruit 
exattly like the following. Willdenow.. 

3: H. pinnata. Willd. n. 3. (Flabeliaria paniculata ; 
Cavan. Diff. 436. t. 264.)—** Leaves pinnate with an odd 
one, ovate-oblong, alternate, {mooth on both fides.’’—Ga- 
thered by Smeathman at Sierra Leone. About this plant 
there is much obfcurity. Nothing brought by Smeathman 
anfwers to it, but fome f{zecimens of his well agree with 
the preceding defcription, except that the backs of the 
feaves ace rather filvery than yellowifh. Cavanilles may 
very reafonably be fuipected of a miftake with regard to 
the leaves, no plant of this natural order being known to 
have either compound or alternate foliage. We are there- 
fore ftrongly perfuaded that this {uppofed {pecies is no other 
than the former. 

HIRAM, in Geography, a polt-town of America, in 
York county, Maine, containing 184 inhabitants. 

HIRARA, in Zoology, the name of an animal of the 
Brafils, much refembling the Ayana. 

HIRCANIA. See Hyrcania. 

HIRCUS, Tracus, or Goat, in Anatomy, a part of the 
auricle, or outer ear; being that eminence next the tem- 

les. 

Hircus, in Afronomy, a fixed ftar of the firft magnitude, 
the fame. with Capella. 

Huncus is a'fo a denomination given to the rank fmell ex- 
haling from the arm-pits; and which has its fource in the 
axillary glands. 

Hircus is alfo ufed by fome writers for a comet, en- 
compafled as it were with a mare, feemingly rough and 


HIRE, Puuitie ve LA, in Biography, an eminent mathe- 
matician and aftronomer, was born at Paris in the year 1640. 
His father took great care in having him initruéted in thofe 
branches of mathematics which fhould lay a foundation for 
the fiudy of the fine arts. After the death of his father, 
which took place when the fon was only feventeen years of 
age, he pafled fome years in Italy, {pending his time chiefly 
in the ftudy of the mathematics, to which he devoted him- 
felf with the greateft ardour. Ou his return to Paris he 
made himfelf known to the public bythe fecond part of a 
treatife on flone-cutting, printed in 1672, in centinuation of 
Gerard d’Argues on the fame fubjet. The reputation 
which he acquired by this perfermance, he encreafed by his 
« Nouvelle Methode en Geometrie pour les Seétions des Su- 
perficies coniques et cylindriques,” and his treatife «* De 
Cycloide.” In the year 1678 he was elected member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in the following year he pub- 
lifhed <* Les nonveaux Elemens des SeCtions Coniques :” 
Les lieux Geometriques:”” “ La Conitruction ou EffeGtion 
des Equations.”” In the fame year, under the aufpices of Col- 


‘bert, he commenced an undertaking, conjointly with M. 


Picard, in order to colleéi materials for a more corre& ge- 
neral chart of the fea-coaft of France than had been before 
laid down; and vilited the province of Bretagne, where 
the two mathematicians made the furveys and obfervations 
requifite for their defign, In 1680 they proceeded to the 
coaits of Guienne and Gafcogny, and in 1681 M. de la Hire 
was directed to proceed alone to Calais and Dunkirk, in 
order to determine the exact pofitions of thofe places: On 
this occafion he took the opportunity of meafuring the exa& 
breadth of the {traits of Dover, which he found to be 
21,360 toifes. In 1682 he finithed his fhare of the under- 


taking, and on his return to Paris he publithed his treatife 
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«© De Gnomonique,’" which he reprinted in 1698, in an en- 
larged form. From this time he frequently appeared before 
the public in the charaéter of an author. And the diverfity 
of his produétions, and his continual employments, give us 
fome idea of the great labour which he muit have undergone. 
His days, fays his biographer, were almoft uniformly {pent 
in clofe ftudy, or in difcharging profeffional engagements, 
and a confiderable part of his nights was frequently devoted 
to aftronomical obfervations. Seldom did he enjoy any other 
relief from his labours than what arofe from the exchange 
of one employment for another ; neverthelefs his health was 
generally good, till within a month of his death, which 
took place in 1718, after he had completed his 78th year. 
He was regarded as an honeit and difinterefted man, and as 
a good Chriftian. Moreri. Hutton. 

HIRLAW, or Harrev, in Geography, a town of Mol- 
davia, on the Bechlui; 30-miles N.W. of Jafly. N. lat. 
47°24". E. long. 27° 6. 

HIRMUND. See Heersunp. 

HIRPI, in Ancient Geography, a name diftinguifhing a 
number of families of Italy, at a {mall diftance from Rome, 
in the territory of the Falifci, who every year marched over 
burning wood to mount Sora¢te, in order to offer a facrifice 
in honour of Apollo. It is faid that, on this account, they 
Were exempt from going to war, and from all other charges. 
They are defcribed in Virgil’s Aineid. L. ii. v. 785 : 


« Summe Detm, fanéti cuitos Sorattis A pollo 
Quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acerva 
Pofcitur, et Medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores multa premimus veltigia pruna.”” 


Varro fays, in {peaking of this practice of the Hirpi, that 
they applied fome preparations to their feet in order to pre- 
vent their being burnt. 

HIRPINI, a people of Italy, who formed a part of 
the Samnites ; and as the term Hirpus fignified in the Sam- 
nite diale&t a wolf, they are faid to have migrated to their 
new habitations by tracing the fteps of thefe animals. It 
was towards the end of the fecond Punic war, that the Hir- 
pini began to be diftinguifhed from the other Samnites. 
Their territory comprehended the towns of Beneventum, 
Candium, Abellinum, and Campfa. , 

HIRRIA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Ro- 
hilcund ; 23 miles S. of Pillibeat. 

HIRSCHBERG, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Boleflau; 12 miles N. W. of Jung-Buntzel.—Alfo, a 
town of Silefia, in the principality of Jauer, and next to 
Breflau, the town of the moft confiderable trade in Silefia, 
having many manufactures both in the town and neighbour- 
ing villages. The churches in the town belong to the Ro- 
man Catholics, but the Lutherans have purchafed the pri- 
vilege of erecting a church and fchool without the walls. 
It has been once and again burned and pillaged ; 20 miles 
S.'W. of Jauer. N. lat. 50° 44’. E. long. 15° 48'— 
Alfo, a town of Saxony, in the Vogtland ; 14 miles S.W. of 
Plauen, N. lat. 50° 20’. E.long. 11° 58’.— Alfo, a town 
of Bavaria, in the principality of Aichftadt, 22 miles N. E. 
of Aichitadt. 

HIRSCHFELD, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
Erzzeburg ; feven miles S-cf Zwickau.- Alfo, a town of 
Lufatia, on the Neiffe ; 40 miles E. of Drefden. N. lat. 
50 56. E. long. 14° 59. 

HIRSCHOLM, a town of Denmark, with a caftle, iz 
the ifland of Zealand, where Chriitian VI. died in 1746; 
12 miles N. of Copenhagen. 

HIRSEL, in Rural — a term employed among 

2 the 
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the northern ftock-mafters, to denote the divifion of fheep 
into particular kinds. 3 

HIRSON, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Aifne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriG& of Vervins; four miles N. E. of Vervins. The 
place contains 2150, and the canton 11,127 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 185 kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

HIRST, in Mining, Ridge or Sow’s-back, is applied by 
the colliers of Scotland, (fee Willein’s Min. Kin. 2d edit. 1. 
go.) to the tops or higher parts of undulating ftrata, or 
thole which lay in Hint and Trough, fee that article. 

HIRTELLA, in Botany. fo named by Linneus, as he 
himfelf informs us, in the Hortus Cliffortianus, p. 17, from 
hirtus, hairy, becaufe of the hairinefs of its young branches. 
—Linn. Gen. 110. Schreb. 153, 824. Willd. v. 1. 1151. 
Mart. Mill. DiG. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 2. 40. 
Jacq. Amer. 8. Juff. 340. Lamarck. Iluftr. t. 138.—Clafs 
and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Senticofe, Linn. 
Rofacee, Juff. , ; 

Gen. Ch. Cal.. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, its border 
in five deep, nearly ovate, fpreading, unequal, permanent 
fesments. Cor. Petals five, roundifh, concave, flightly 
fpreading, equal, deciduous. Stam. Filaments five, fome- 
times but three, inferted into the rim of the calyx on one 
fide, very long, briitle-fhaped, flattifh, permanent, at length 
rolled in fpirally ; anthers orbicular, of two lobes. Pi. 
Germen fuperior, roundith, comprefied and floping, hairy ; 
ftyle thread-fhaped, as long as the ftamens, arifing from the 
depreffed fide of the germen oppofite to the ftamens, near the 
bottom ; ftigma fimple. Peric. Berry oval, {welling up- 
wards, flightly compreffed, fomewhat triangular, the ityle 
and much of the hairinefs which clothed the germen remain- 
ing attached to its bafe onone fide. Seed one, large, fhaped 
like the pericarp. Auublet defcribes it as a nut of two 
cells. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx with five permanent fegments. Petals 
five. Filaments inferted into the rim of the calyx, very 
long, permanent, fpiral. Style lateral. Berry fuperior, with 
one feed. 

The hiftory of the fpecies is fingularly confufed. We 
fhall endeavour to colleét under one view all that has been 
faid of them. 

1. H. americana. Willd. n. 1. Swartz. Obf. 94.-Aubl. 
Guian. v. 1. 247. t. 98.—Clufters upright, fimple, axillary ; 
their common ftalk villofe. Leaves oblong, pointed. Sta- 
“mens five. Native of Cayenne and Guiana. A #ree 25 feet 
high or more, and fix inches in diameter, with a reddifh bark. 
Branches \ong, flender, fcattered, and fubdivided. Leaves 
alternate, oval, long-pointed, entire, {mooth and green ; the 
largeft of them fix inches long by 24 broad. Footffalks 
very fhort, with a pair of awl-fhaped, downy, deciduous 
Sfipulas. Clufters axillary, long, hairy, reddifh ; their partial 
ftalks alternate, with one or two little fcale-like braéeas at 
their bafe. Segments of the calyx reflexed. Peéals blueith, 
emarginate. Stamens five, all on one fide of the flower, 
very long, blueifh upwards, as are likewife their anthers. Style 
rough in its lower part with red hairs.. This tree flowers in 
March. Swartz and Willdenow feem to depend entirely on 
Aublet for this fpecies, yet they take it for the origmal one 
of Linnzus, which he faw in Pifo’s herbarium, and which 
had five ftamens. Iiowever this may be, what he defcribes 
in the Hortus Cliffortianus had but three, and fhould feem to 
be different. What he quotes in the Species Plantarum, 
ed. 2: 290. from Marcgraave’s Brafil, t. 78. f. 2, and which 
he fays is bad, does not at allagree with any Hirtella. 

_ 2. H. triandra. Swartz. Prodr. 51. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 508. 
(H. americana; Jacq. Amer. 8. t. 8.) —Clufters compound, 
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terminal, folitary, downy, loofely fpreading. Leaves elliptic- 
oblong, pointed, naked on both fides. Stamens three.— 
Native of woods, by the fides of torrents in Jamaica, Hif- 
paniola, and other parts of the Weft Indies, flowering in 
April and May. The branches are befprinkled with minute 
warts, their young extremities clothed with depreffed fattin- 
like down. Leaves about three inches long, nearly ellipti- 
cal ; with a taper point, contraGted, and fomewhat rounded 
at their bafe, naked and fhining, but rather rough to the 
touch. Clu/fer five or fix inches long, fimple in Jacquin’s 
figure, very compound in our fpecimens. Fruit an inch 
long, or more, flightly hairy. Willdenow confiders this as 
the Hirtella of Hort. Cliff. Swartz fays the petals are 
white, /famens three, with the rudiments of from two to 
five minute filaments in the vacant fpace oppofite to them. 

3. H. pendula. Herb. Linn. fil.—Cluiters compound, 
terminal, long, pendulous, hairy. Leaves oblong, pointed ; 
heart-fhaped at the bafe ; downy beneath. Stamens three.-— 
Native of the Weft Indies? The eaves exaGtly refemble 
thofe in Aublet’s figure of A. americana, soth in fize and 
figure, but are rough with rufty down at the back. The 
cluflers are above a foot long, folitary, terminal, ftalked, 
clothed all over with denfe, prominent, ruity, fhort hairs ; 
their partial ftalks generally cloven and two-flowered, the 
lower ones many of them much more compound and forked. 
Calyx very hairy ; filky within.. Stamens three, long and 
twiited, as well as the /yle, which is quite {mooth through- 
out. Fruit above an inch long, {mooth, obovate, comprefied 
upward, and emarginate. Fine fpecimens of this, in the 
herbarium of the younger Linneus, appear to have made 
a part of a numerous colleGtion of Weit Indian plants given 
chim, when in England, by fir Jofeph Banks. Yet we find 
no defcription in Swartz or any other author applicable to 
them, nor does the above name any where occur. 

4. H. paniculata. Swartz. Prodr. 51. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 
510. Wahl. Symb. fafe. 2. 43. t. 31.—Clufters compound, 
terminal, ereét, hairy, fometimes aggregate. Leaves oval, 
acute, fhining ; their ribs hairy beneath. Stamens five or 
fix.—Native of Guiana. The /aves are peculiarly fhining 
on both fides, though their colour is paler at the back, and 
the ribs there hairy. In length they greatly vary, but 
fcarcely in breadth. The young branches, flower—ftalks, and 
calyx, are briftly with long prominent tawny hairs. Stamens 
in our fpecimens fix. Some of Linnzus’s remarks appear 
to indicate this {pecies as what he had feen. 

HIRTIUS, Avtus, in Biography, was an officer under 
Julius Czfar, and wrote a fupplementary part of the Com- 
mentaries publifhed in his name. The books compoted by 
Hirtius are the eighth of the Gallic war, and thofe of the 
Alexandrine and African wars. Of the two latter he re- 
ceived his information partly from Cefar’s own mouth. 
His ftyle is good, but his narrative is reckoned lefs clear than 
that of Cxfar himfelf. He was made conful, together 
with Vibius Paufa in the year B.C. 43, and the condu& 


of the war againft Antony was committed to theni in con-- 


junction with the young Odavianus. He gave Antony a 
confiderable check in the neighbourhood of Mutina, but his 
ardour carrying him too far into the enemy’s quarters, he 
received a wound which laid him dead on the fpot. Univer. 

Hit, q 
HIRUDELLA Mania, in Natural Hiftory, the name 
of a very remarkable little animal of the leech kind. The 
body of this creature is roundifh and oblong, and adorned 
with many longitudinal lines or furrows ; it is about an inch 
in length, and is of a greyifh colour, and fomewhat tran{- 
parent ; the bowels are feen through the skin, and appear 
at firft fight lke ftreaks on its furface ; in the middle of the 
belly 
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belly there is a remarkable protuberance, which, when clofely 
examined, is found to be a mufcular body in form of a fphe- 
rical bladder; this, when moft diftended, has the appearance 
of a fpherical air-pump, and has all the properties of that 
machine, to be employed for the fervice of the animal, and 
at its pleafure. It refembles, in its common figure, the 
cup of an acorn, with the mouth a little contra@ed.. The 
head of the animalis of the fame figure with that of the 
common leech, and ferves to fuck the juices of other ani- 
mals in the fame manner as in that infe&t. The part of the 
body which reaches from the head to the middle protuberance 
is of avery irregular form, frequently in motion, and con- 
tinually changing its figure ; but the other part moves more 
flowly, and lefs frequently, and preferves its fhape unaltered. 
The protuberance has two motions, expanfion and undu- 
lation. 

When the creature has a- mind to fix itfelf any where, it 
does it by means of this protuberance, which it applies 
clofely down to the fubftance, and void of air. Hence the 
external air fo firmly preffes its fides again the fubftance, 
that it is not eafy to remove it. When the creature changes 
its place, it draws the head round to the protuberance, 
and loofens it fo asto be able to change its place as it has 
occafion. 

' When this creature is kept out of water, it dies ina 
few hours; and when after being thus kept out a few mi- 
nutes, it is put into fea-water, it immediately darts out 
a fine green thread from its mouth; this it ufually makes 
of the length of its body, or thereabouts, though it varies 
it occafionally ; and by means of this it fufpends its body 
any length tha: it pleafes in the water. It feems to be cal- 
culated only for living in the bodies of fifh, for the fea- 
water foon kills it ; and it is obferved to diminifh its bulk 
very fenfibly all the time that it is kept in it. Phil. Tranf. 
No 410. : 

- HERUDO, in Zoology, a genus of Vermes, the body of 
which is oblong, truncated at both ends, unarmed, and carti- 
laginous ; and the progreflive motion is effeGted by dilating 
the head and tail, and contraCting itfelf into an arch. Linn. 
To this effential chara¢ter it fhould be added, that the two 
extremities of the true hirudo are capable of being dilated into 


a fiefhy difk, by means of which it can affix itfelf firmly to 


the fkin of animals, and the mouth, which is triangular, fitu- 
ated under the anterior part of the body. 

- This is a genus of aquatic worms, known in England by 
the name of leech ; feveral-of its {pecies inhabit our waters, 
and two in particular, the common or medicinal leech, and 
the horfe leech, are fo well known as to be familiar to every 
one. The body in the leech tribe is compofed of a great 
number of rings ; the {kin more or lefs fmooth, and the head, 
when in a {tate of contraGtion, more pointed than the tail ; 


. the opening of the mouth is triangular, and armed with three 


trong teeth, befides a numerous affemblage of {maller ones, 
and a fucker at the bottom, by the affiftance of which it 


_ draws the blood from the wound inflifted by this formidable 


armament of teeth in the flefh of the bleeding animal. The 
teeth of the leech are powerful enough to penetrate not 
only through the fkin of man, but alfo that of horfes and 
cattle, examples of which very frequently occur when the 
latter bathe in the water. 
mouth. The greater portion of the fpecies are furnifhed 
with eyes, the number of which however varies according 
to the f{pecies, being fometimes eight; in others fix, and again 
in others no more than two. 


formation, being, as Redi obferves, of both fexes, and 
often producing their young alive. Their common fub- 


The hirudo tribe refpire by the: 


Every individual of the leech } 
' tribe, like thofe of the fnail, is complete in its own con- 
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fiftence is the blood of quadrupeds, and other fanguineous 
animals which they cafually meet with in the water, and 
which, as they can bear an abftinence of fome weeks or 
even months, they generally find in fufficient abundance. 
Should it prove otherwife they prey on worms and the 
larve of aquatic infects, which they fuck to death, as they 
fubfift only on their fluids, and the {mall portion of blood 
the vital parts of fome particular kinds afford. The leech 
{wims-in the manner of the-eel, and fome of the fpecies live 
in falt waters, though the greater number are confined en- 
tirely to the frefh waters, fome preferring ‘the clear and pure 
element, and others the ftagnant pools and ditches, ponds, and 
marfhes which moft abound with aquatic plants. There is 
only one fpecies (the common kind), that can be applied 
with fafety to medicinal purpofes. 


Species. 


MeEpIcINaLis. Elongated, blackith, lineated above with 
yellowifh ; beneath {potted with yellow. Hirudo medicina/is, 
Ray. Hirudo major et varia, Gein. Medicinal leech. 

Inhabits ftagnant ponds and ditches in Europe ; the body 
is compoled above of numerous annular wrinkles, which are 
contractile at pleafure, and marked with variegated lines ; 
mouth {mailer than the tail; the lait compofed of an an- 
aular mufcle, by which it has the power of faftening its body 
firmly to any fmooth furface. The medicinal. virtues of 
this fpecies as a phlebotomift is well known. 

SaneuisuGa. Elongated, olive brown, with an ochre- 
yellow marginal band. Linn. Hirudo maxime vulgaris, Ray. 
Horfe leech. 

Abundant in ftagnant waters ; the length from four to 
fix inches; the body above dull olive black or brown; be- 
neath paler, with fometimes a few black fpots, and tail 
thicker than the head. Sucks blood with great avidity and 
in large quantities. 

Lixgata. Elongated and grey, with four dorfal lines 
difpofed longitudinally. Mill. 

A. rare {pecies, found early in the fpring in ftagnant wa- 
ters ; the length about an inch and a half; body annulated 
with numerous wrinkles, and fix deep black eyes placed in 
a double row. 

Vurcaris. Elongated, yellow-brown, with eight eyes dif- 
poled in a lunate feries. Mull. Girudo oeculata, Bergm. 
&ec. 

Length fifteen lines, the body fometimes brown, and with- 
cut fpots; fometimes fprinkled above with yellow dots, or 
with dots of black, or varied in the middle with a knotty 
line, and a lateral blackifh one; and fometimes yellowifh 
with longitudinal lineations, the middle knotty, and the la- 
teral ones with remote red dots; eyes eight in general, or 
fometimes nine. 

STaGnatis. Elongated, cinereous, withtwo eyes. Hirudo 
Jragnalis, Linn. Hirudo bioculata, Mill. 

Body whitifh, pellucid,’ fprinkled with cinereous dots and 
plaited at the fides ; eggs about forty, furrounded by a pel- 
lucid circle. The young, after exclufion, adhere by’ their 
tails to the abdomen of the parent. Length nine lines. 

Comptanata. Body dilated, cinereous, with a double 
tuberculated line on the back ; the margin ferrated. Mill. 
Hirudo lateribus attenuatis, Hill. Hirudo fex-oculata. Bergm. 

» Length four lines, the body with tranfverfe bands, com- 
pofed ‘of three pale lines, the margin whitifh ; body beneath 
grey ; head pointed and white, with fix eyes; tail orbicu- 

ar and cinereous. Found in fhallow ftreams. 

Hereroctyta. Dilated, pellucid and yellow, with en- 

tire margin.” Hirudo heteroclyta hyalina police lutea, Linn. 
Hirudo hyalina, Mill. 
fe) Body 


HIRUDO. 


Body flattifh, the anterior part pointed, pofterior rather 
broad, and marked above with numerous fine longitudinal 
{trie of black fpecks, and remote brownifh ones ; head white, 
eyes four or fix ; eggs numerous, fpherical, green and {fur- 
rounded with a pellucid ring; the young that efcape firit 
are yellow, the latter green. 

Gerometra. Elongated, yellowifh, with a pinnate white 
dorfal line. Hirudo geometra, teres, extremitatibus dilatatis, 


Linn. Hirudo piftium, Mull. Hirudo ore caudaque ampla, 
Frifch. 

Inhabits frefh waters, and fixes itfelf to the bodies of 
fithes ; eyes four, colours varying. 


Inhabits frefh waters, and fixes itfelf on the bodies of 
trout and other fifh after the fpawning feafon ; length eight 
lines, its progreflive motion like the movement of a compaifs 
in meafuring ; body tapering before, and very: broad at the 
tail; eyes four; colour variable. 

TessucaTa. Cinereous with a teffellated margin; eyes 
eight, ina double longitudinal row. Miuil. 

Length eighteen lines ; the body dilated and covered with 
black {pecks ; above with orange and white {pots; beneath 
grey, with two rounded white {pots in the middle. Found 
in rivulets. 

Mareinata. Dilated, brown, with a teffellated mar- 
gin, and four eyes. Mill. 

Inhabits rivers, and refembles the laft; the length ten 
lines ; head obtufe before and narrowed behind, white, pel- 
lucid, and marked with two tranfverfe brown bands ; ab- 
domen reddith brown with very minute ftrie meeting be- 
neath in doubled brown lines ; back with five rows of 
whitifh dots, the lateral margin white, with a double brown 
line divided into fquare patches ; tail orbicular and pale, with 
brown fpots on the margin. 

Grossa. Dilated, yellowifh, and divided on the fore- 
part. Mull. 

A marine fpecies found fometimes within the fhell of 
Venus exoleta; the length about twelve lines, the breadth 
feven. The body marked with fine white ftriz, the anterior 
part narrower and obtufe ; eggs very numerous, fpherical, 
and fwimming in a gelatinous fluid. 

Hieroctossi. Dilated, whitifh, with a double white eye 
in the middle of the body. Mull. 

Inhabits the fea and infefts fifhes, being often fixed to the 
fkin of the turbots and holibuts. The body is oval, de- 
preffed, pellucid, a little pointed before, and ending in a 
globular ring behind; head fomewhat triangular with a 
cinereous {pot each fide ; eyes not vilible; tail with a row 
of tubercles beneath from the centre, and towards the mid- 
dle two hooks. 

Municata. Body round, tapering, tuberculated, and 
furnifhed with two fhort horns on the head. Gmel. 

A marine fpecies that infelts fifhes, leaving a black mark 
on the fpet to which it adheres; the head is larger than 
the tail; body ftrongly annulated and tuberculated on the 
rings ; the tail much dilated. 

Crenata. Slightly deprefled, fub-oval, with tranfverfe 
annular ftrie, and crenulated margin. Linn. Tranf. 

-Found in fhallow ftreams among aquatic plants. The 
colour greenifh, inclining to afh, the upper furface fomewhat 
convex ; its interanea are very vifible by means of its vi- 
treous tranfparency, and appear like fo many granula ; eyes 
two and much approximated. 

It appears to us not altogether improbable, that among 
the numbers of {pecies above defcribed, fome few at leait 
will be hereafter found to belong rather to the genus Pla- 
naria, than that of Hirudo. 


In the firft volume of the Linnean Tranfactions Dr. 
Shaw defcribes an animal of the mollufca family, under the 
title of hirudo viridis, and which, from a note annexed to 
another paper, in the fame volume of the fame work, that 
author afterwards confidered referrable to the planaria tribe. 
The correction of this is material, as fome writers, depend- 
ing on the former authority, {till retain it among the hiru- 
dines. In the removal of this fpecies to the genus planaria, 
it will be proper to change the trivial appellation by which 
it was before diftinguithed, becaufe another fpecies of 
planaria, very different from the animal defcribed by Dr. 
Shaw, has been previoufly defignated by the appellation of 
viridis. 

The two kinds of vermes intreduced to notice by the Rey- 
Mr. Kirby, in the fecond volume of the Linnzan TranfaGtions, 
under the names of hirudo alba, and hirudo fufea, are, perhaps, 
planarie likewife; nor are we entirely datisfied that the 
{pecies crenata, of the fame author, and whieh is alfo de- 
{cribed in the fame paper, is itrittly of the hirudo tribe. 
Mr. Kirby himfelf fuggefis the idea, that they may be fuf- 
ficiently diftinct to conftitute a new genus. Though we 
agree with Mr. Kirby in this refpect, and are inclined with 
Dr. Shaw to think, they may with propriety be referred to 
the planaria genus, we cannot fo far affent to the opinion of 
Dr. Shaw, expreffed in the note (p. 329.) as to believe the 
H. crenata to be the young of the Linnean hirudo geome- 
tra. This lait is delineated in all its ftates of growth by 
Roefel under the title of hirudo pifcium, (t. 3.) and the 
flighteft_ comparifon of thefe figures, with thofe of hirude 
crenata in the Linnean Tranfaétions, will be fufficient, we 
imagine, to difcountenance fuch conjecture. There is one 
diftinGion, at once fo obvious, that we cannot refrain to 
mention it; this confifts in the number of the eyes in the 
two animals, the hirudo geometra pofleffing no lefs than four, 
and the fpecies crenata no more than two. 

We hall finally direct our attention to the diruds bren- 
chiata of the Linnzan Tranfaétions, (vol. i.) a fpecies of 
vermes, which is not, we believe, configned with any abfolute 
certainty to the genus at prefent under confideration: ia 
this refpe&t, at leaft, it is confefledly ambiguous, and as 
fuch, appears to have excited fome little curiofity in the 
minds of continental naturalifts. "The obfervations of Bofe, 
on this particular fubject, appear to us rather interefting 
and worthy of being tranferibed, and this, the more efpecial- 
ly, fince they do not feem to place the account of this fingu- 
lar animal, as originally given by its Englith obferver, in 
that clear and fatisfactory point of view we could with for, 
or expect. 

« Ontrouve (fays M. Bofc) dans le premier volume des 
AGes de la Société Linnéenne de Londres, la defcription et 
la figure d'une fangfue trouvée fur la tortue de mer, quia 
de chaque cété fept branchies rameufes fort faillantes. I] 
eft évident que l’on doit en former un genre nouyean, fur- 
tout fi ce font réellement des branchies ; mais Mentzies, 
l’auteur de ce memoire, n’entre pas dans des details fuffifans: 
pour pouvoir l'affurer d’une maniere pofitive.? We admit 
with M. Bofc, that the ingenious writer, to whom we are 
indebted for the difcovery of this curious creature, does not 
enter fo fully into detail as to enable us to afcertain the ge- 
nus to which it may belong, or rather, we might fay, to. 
authorife its removal into any other genus, were we difpofed 
to confider its prefent fituation improper. ‘The cenelufion 
of Bofc, that it does not appertain to the hirudo genus, is 
perhaps too incautionfly affumed: the animal, he tells us, 
has feven ‘¢ branchies’’ on each fide, and it is upon the fup- 
pofed exiftence of thefe, that he reafons on the propriety of 
its forming a new genus, though he himfelf, at the fame 
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time, doubts whether the lateral appendages to which he 
alludes be “ branchies’’ or not. The exiftence of fuch 
branchiz would unquettionably be fufficiently decifive to re- 
move it from the hirudo tribe, fince the latter refpire by the 
mouth, but as to the a¢tual exiftence of fuch branchiz it is 
poffible we may mifconceive the fa&: or indeed the ramofe 
appendages to which he adverts may be truly fuch, for there 
is nothing, at leaft, in the defcription given by Mr. Menzies, 
either to fupport or contradiét this idea. 

The defcription of this creature, as given by Mr. Men- 
zies, is briefly as follows: H. depre‘fa, attenuata, albida, fetis 
lateralibus ramofis utrinque 73 interaneis fufcis, bifidis, per- 
lucentibus ; or, as may be rendered to the Englifh reader : 
depreffed, attenuated, whitifh, with feven ramofe briitles 
each fide; inteftines brown, bifid, and pellucid: and in 
the general account accompanying this {pecifical defcription, 
thefe lateral appendages are faid to be foft, pellucid, 
branchy briftles. 

Thus it is not apparent, from any obfervation that has 
fallen from Mr. Menzies, that thefe lateral appendages are 
real branchiz, or refpiratory organs: having ftated this, it 
is fair to add, that the conclufion of Bofc, though not to be 
affumed from the remarks of its original defcriber, may be 
neverthelefs accurate, and probably is fo. The appearance 
of the animal, if any confidence can be placed in the delinea- 
tion, feems to favour this conception. The magnified 
figure of one of thefe lateral ramofe appendages, as fhewn 
in the plate in particular, accords exceedingly in appearance 
with the breathing organs of fome of the mollufca tribe, as 
exemplified in various fpecies of the nereides, aphrodite, 
and others ; and fhould the animal really poffefs fuch breath- 


* ing organs, its internal organization muit be altogether fo 


very different from that of the hirundines, that there can be 
no doubt of the propriety of inftituting a new genus for its 
reception. 

HIRVENSELMI, in Geography, a town of Sweden, 
in Tavaitland ; 75 miies E. of Tavatthus. 

HIRUNDO, in Ornithology, a genus of the Pafferine 
order, diftinguifhed by the following effential character. 
The bill is fmall, weak, curved, fubulate, and depreffed at 
the bafe; gape larger than the head; tongue fhort, broad, 
and bifid; wings long; tail moftly forked. 

This genus is divided by fome writers into two feétions, 
according to the pofition of the feet, the firft having three 
toes placed forwards and one behind ; the other with all the 
toes placed forwards ; the former are the /wallows, the other 
the /wifts of Englifh authors. In both the noftiils are open, 
and the legs fhort. 

Moit of thefe birds frequent marfhy places, and fkim the 
furface of the ground and water in fearch of infe&ts, which 
they catch on the wing with great dexterity, by means of the 
enormous gape of their jaws. Infeéts are their peculiar and 
almoft exclufive food, and it is for this reafon fwallows are 
regarded with a degree of fuperftitious tendernefs in every 
elite, that abounds with noxious creatures of that defcrip- 
tion. Swallows are equally incapable of bearing the .ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and on that account, except in very 
temperate weather, they are oftener feen on the wing in the 
morning before the heat of the day becomes oppreflive, and 
in the evenings towards funfet than at any other times. 

Thefe birds walk indifferently owing to the fhortnefs of 
their legs, and from the fame caufe rife off the ground, or 
any low fituation with difficulty ; and hence when they go 
to ret, they almoft invariably fufpend themfelves againit 
the fides of walls or other elevations, from which they are 
enabled to renew their aerial evolutions with facility. 

The annual migration of the fwallow has been long the 
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theme of curious obfervation among naturalifis, and few 
topics of this kind have met with more ample difcuffion, or 
given birth to more extraordinary opinions. The truth, 
however, .is, that the migrations of the fwallows, like thofe 
of mott other birds of paflage, may be eafily explained, fice 
nature does not in this inftance, more than any other, deviate 
from her ordinary courfe, and of this we have the mott pofi- 
tive affurances both in reafon and in faa. Nearly all the 
fpecies of the fwallow-tribe are found in the two great eon- 
tinents, remaining in the northern part during fummer, ap- 
pearing near the equinox in {fpring, and again retiring to 
more temperate climates as the autumn approaches. Part 
remain in hot countries all the year, as in Egypt, /Ethiopia, 
Libya, and the countries between the tropics. They re- 
gularly pafs alternately acrofs the Archipelago from Europe 
to Africa, and from Africa to Europe as the feafons change ; 
this is the general progrefs of all the {pecies of the {wallow 
tribe that inhabit Europe ; and the fame courfe of migra- 
tion from one part of the world to another is obfervable in. 
the common f{wallow, the f{pecies whofe migrations have 
excited fuch very peculiar attention among modern writers 
as well as thofe of remote antiquity ; we fhall enter more 
fully into the details of this interefting fubje& under the 
article SWALLow.- 

The hirundo genus, including the fwallow and the {wift 
family, contains about forty {pecies, the greater part of 
which are fwallows, the fwifts being few in number. 


Species. 


Rustica. Front and chin chefnut; tail-feathers, the 
two middle ones excepted, with a white fpot. Linn. Kram 
&e. Hirundo domeftica, Gefp. &c. L’ Hirondelle de Che- 
minée, Briff. Common or chimney Jwallow, Will. Donoy. 
Br. Birds, &c. 

The common fwallow is an inhabitant of moft parts of 
the globe, being of the migratory kind, and viliting different 
countries at particular feafons. About the latter end of 
March it arrives in England, and remains till September, 
during which intervening period it frequents houfes, under 
the roofs, or in the chimnies of which it ufually breeds; the 
neft is compofed of mud, intermixed with chaff, feathers, 
&ce. and contains from four to fix eggs of a whitifh colour | 
fpeckled with red. Previoufly to its departure it affembles 
in vait flocks on the tops of houfes, churches, or other 
elevations, from whence they all depart in a body with ex- 
treme regularity, and as it appears under the dire@ions of 
particular leaders. 'Thofe from Europe pals the winter in 
Africa, South America, India, and other fimilar climates, 
returning again towards the north in fpring. Like the reft 
of its tribe the food of the fwallow confilts of infe&ts, which 
it takes on the wing. This hirundo (fays an ingenious 
writer) though called the chimney-{wallow, by no means 
builds altogether in chimnies, but often within barns and 
out-houfes againft the rafters. In Sweden fhe builds in 
barns, and is called ladu fwala, (the barnfwallow.) . Befides, 
in the warmer parts of Europe there are no chimnies to 
houfes ; and in thefe countries fle conitru&s her neft in 
porches, gateways, galleries, and open halls. With us the 
{pecies breeds in chimnies, and loves to haunt thofe itacks 
where a conftant fire is kept, no doubt for the fake of the 
warmth. But then it cannot fubfift in the fhaft at the bot- 
tom of which the fire is burning ; it prefers one adjoining, 
in which it builds-its neft about five or fix feet below the 
chimney opening at the top. The neft is conftruéted of 
mud mixed with fhort pieces of flraw, in the form of the 
half of a deep difh, and is lined with feathers and grafs, 
which it catches floating in the air. The addrefs With which 
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the {wallow afcends and defcends with fecurity through fo 
narrow a pafs is wonderful. When hovering over the mouth 
of the funnel, the vibration of her wings, a€ting on the con- 
fined air, occafion a rumbling noife like thunder, It is not 
improbable that the dam fubmits to this inconvenient fitua- 
tion fo low in the fhaft, in order to fecure her brood from 
rapacious birds, and particularly owls, which frequently 
fall down chimnies, perhaps in attempting to get at thefe 
neftlings. The firft brood of young are hatched the laft 
week in June, or the firft week in July. The progreffive 
method by which the young are introduced into life is very 
amufing ; firlt they emerge from the fhaft with difficulty 
enough, and often fall down into the room below ; for a day 
or two they are fed on the chimney top, and then are con- 
duéted to the dead leaflefs bough of fome tree, where, fitting 
in arow, they are attended with great afliduity, and may then 
be called porchers. In a day or two more they become 
flyers, but are fill unable to take their own food, therefore 
they play about near the place where the dams are hawking 
for flies, and when a mouthful is colleéted, at a certain fignal 
given, the dam and the neftling advance rifing towards each 
other, and meeting at an angle, the young one all the while 
uttering a quick note of gratitude and complacency. All 
the fummer long is the fwallow a mott inftruétive pattern of 
unwearied induftry and affeGtion, for from morning to night 
while there is a family to be fupported fhe fpends the whole 
day in fkimming clofe to the ground, andin the moft fudden 
and lively evolutions. Avenues and long walks under 
hedges, and pafture fields, and mown meadows where cattle 
graze, are her delight, efpecially if there are trees inter- 
{perfed ; becaufe in fuch places infe&ts abound. ‘The fwal- 
low is the firft to announce the approach of birds of prey to 
the houfe martin and other little birds, warning them of 
danger by its fhrill alarming note, and affociating them in a 
body to purfue and buffet the intruder. The {wallows 
drink as they fly fipping the furface of the water, and in 
hot weather are often feen dropping into the water many times 
together, to wath and cool themfelves. The fong of this 
bird is very pleafing. 

The fwallow, though generally regarded in moit countries 
with a kind of fuperftitious veneration for its utility in 
deftroying pernicious infects, is in Italy and fome other parts 
efteemed a bird of chafe, and the hunting of them at parti- 
cular feafons a favourite diverfion. The flefh is confidered 
as a delicacy little inferior to that of the ortolan. 

Tanitica. Blackifh-brown with a purple glofs above ; 
front and neck beneath purple-tawny; belly and vent footy; 
tail, bill, and legs black. Gmel. Otaheite fwallow, Lath. 

Length five inches ; the bill black ; irides brown... In- 
habits the mountainous parts of Otaheite. 


Escutenta. All the tail-feathers with a white fpot. 
Ofbeck. _ Hirundo riparia Cochinfinenfis, Brifl. Airundo 


nidis edulilus, Bont. Apus marina, Rumpf.  Salangane, 
Buff. £feulent Swallow. 


The ¢fculent {wallow is faid to be lefs than the wren, and 
only two inches and a quarter in length ; the bill black ; 
irides yellow ; upper part of the body brown; the under 
whitifh ; tail forked, with each of the feathers white at the 
tip ; and the legs brown. This defcription was taken by 
Briflon from a drawing of the bird by Mr. Poivre, the 
figure of which is repeated in the ornithology of Briffon. 
Mr. Marfden, however, defcribes the bird to be about the 
fize of the common martin, and Dr. Latham, when he pub- 
lifhed his Synopfis, was inclined to think the bird at leaft of 
that fize ; this he was induced to believe from the fize of 
the eggs which accompany the neft of the efculent {wallow, 


now in the Britifh Mufeum, and which are as large as thole 
of the martin, and of the fame colour. ; 

The nefts of thefe birds, in fhape refembling a lemon cut 
down the middle, and compofed of gelatinous fubitances alone, 
render the fpecies worthy of particular curiofity ; the nett 
itfelf being not only edible, but confidered as one of thie 
greateft delicacies of the table by the luxurious A fiaties. 
This neft, the weight of which is about half an ounce, ad- 
heres by one fide to the rock. Authors differ creatly as to, 
the materials of which it is compofed ; Ofbeck and others 
imagine it to confit of fea-worms of the mollufca order: For- 
refter conceives it to be the fea-qualm, a fort of cuttle-fifh 
found in thofe feas, or a glutinous fea-plant, called agal-agal. 
Or it has been again fuppofed they rob other birds of their, 
eggs, and apply the white of them to that purpofe. The 
fabrication of thefe neftsis very obvious, being compofed of 
feveral concentric layers, which are feen diftin@tly when the 
neft is broken tranfverfely. Thefe nefts are found in vatt 
numbers in certain caverns in the various iflands of the Soolo 
Archipelago, fituated between the longitude 117° and 120°, 
and latitude 5° and 7° ; particularly in three {mall iflands, 
or rather rocks, in the caverns of which the nefts are found 
fixed tothe fides inaftonifhingnumbers. They are alfo foundin 
amazing quantities on a {mall ifland called ‘Toc, in the traits: 
of Sunda; the caverns of which are lined with the neits ; 
but no where in greater abundance than about Croee, tetera 
the fouth end of Sumatra, four miles up a river of that name. 
But they are not peculiar to the above places; for they are 
likewife common from Java to Cochinchina on the north 
and from the point of Sumatra weft, to New Guinea on va 
eaft ; where the fea is faid to be covered with a vifcous fub- 
ftance, like half-melted glue, and which fome fuppofe the 
birds either take up from the furface by means of the bill 
during flight, or pick up from the rocks when left there by 
the waves. 

The nefts are of two colours, the one whitifh, the other 
black, and apparently dirty. The whitifh kind is perfe@ly: 
clear, and is applied to the purpofes of thickening broths, 
and ragouts made of chickens, and to which they contribute, 
it is faid, an exquifite flavour. Thefe nefts are firft foaked in 
water to foften, are then pulled to pieces, and, after bein 
mixed with ginfeng, are put into the body of the ths 
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The whole is then ftewed in a pot with a fufficient quantity — 


of water, over a fire of coals all night, and the morning fol- 
lowing it is fit to be eaten. The bet nefts are of a pure yel- 
lowith white, and half tranfparent, and thefe fell in China 
from one thoufand to fifteen hundred dollars the pekul, a 
weight equal to about 123lbs. Englifh. Thofe of a black 
colour being dirty, are worth but about twenty dollars 
the pekul, being ferviceable only in making glue. The 
gatherers take all they can, in the hopes of compelling the 
birds to make frefh neits, and thus render their next gather- 
ing more profitable. The Dutch alone are faid, a few years 
ago, to export from Batavia a thoufand pekuls of thefe neits 
every year, the whole of which are brought from the ifles of 
Cochinchina, and thofe lying to the eaftward. At Sumatra 
the bird is known by the name of /ayong-/ayong. : 
_ The above-mentioned nelts, (examples of which occur 
pretty frequently in the cabinets of the curious, ) are fup- 
pofed to belong to the bird deferibed by Brifion, but of this 
we are not entirely affured : it was before obferved, that the 


bird defcribed by Marfden was far {nperior in fize to that, - 


mentioned by Briffon, and from the recent obferyations of 
writers, it does really appear thefe nefts may be the fabrica- 
tion of fome other bird with which we are at prefent unac- 
quainted. The idea entertained by fir George Staunton 

(Emb. China) feems to be that thefe nefts may be the pro- 
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ducé of mete thai one pecies of fwallow, and this opinion is 
extremely plaufible, thouzh it mult be at the fame time ad- 


mitted the fubje& is too much enveloped m obfcurity to /% 


authorize that conclufion. In confirmation of the fuggef- 
tion we may add that it is not long fince another fort of 
fwallow, very different from that recorded by Briffon, was 
‘brought, with the neft, as the efculent {wallow of the Indies, 
to fir Jofeph Banks; and which in fize agreed mach better 
-with that defcribed by; Marfden, than the bird deligned by 
Poivre. An account of this newly obferved kind is inferted 
in the fecond Supplement of Dr. Latham’s work : its fize 
is equal to that of the common {wallow ; the beak fmall and 
black, and the opening ample: the whole of the plumage 
above is gloffy black ; beneathafh; wingslong ; tail forked, 
with all the feathers rounded at the tip; and the legs 
blackith. 

Borzontca. Blackifh fufcous, beneath grey, varied with 
longitudinal brown fpots; tail equal ; bill and legs black. 
Gmel.- Grande hirondelle, &c. Buff. Wheat fwallow. 

Size of the fwiit; the bill black, and the tail even at the end. 
Inhabits the ifle of France, where it is known by the name of 
hirondelle des blés, or wheat fwallow, from its frequenting 
places newly fown with that grain, and feeding on it. The 
fpecies alfo feeds on infeGts, in queit of which it often follows 

~ herds of cattle, and relieves them from thefe winged tor- 
mentors, by devouring them. The female lays two eggs, 
of a grey colour, dotted with brown ; the neft is compoled 
"of ftraw and feathers. There is a variety of this bird having 
‘the three outer tail-feathers whitifh at the tips. 
~ -Franxcica. Blackifh, beneath and rump whitifh or grey. 
Gmel. Girondclle de Bourbon, Buff. .Grey-rumped fwallow, 
Teah * ~ 
Length four inches and a quarter; inhabits the ifle of 
France, but is not common, and is found chiefiy in the 
neighbourhood of frefh waters. 
“Americana. Blackifh fufcous, gloffed with blue and 
; beneath whitifh; rump and vent rufous; quill- 
feathers whitifh within; tail equal. Gmel. Hirondelle a 
Bait. Rufous-rumped fwallow, 


‘sroupion roux ef queue carrée, 
Lath. 

Inhabits about the river Plata, in South America; 
length fix inches and a half. A variety of this bird has the 
throat rufous. 

Ureica. Blackifh; beneath white; tail-feathers with- 
“out fpots. Scop. &c. Hirundominor f: ruftica, Briff. Hi- 
rundo agroftis, Gefn. Petit martinet, Butt. Hauffchwalbe, 
Erich. Martin, martinet, or marilctt, Willd. Donov. Br. 
Birds, &c. 

This fpecies is more frequent than the common {wallow ; 
the length five inches and a half; its bill black; mouth 
yellow ; rump white; and legs covered with fhort white 
down. This bird is equally common throughout moft parts 


of fas wa and extends over great part of America: it 


under the eaves of houfes, but not in chimneys, like 
; common fwallow. It lays twice in the year, from five to 
three, or only two eggs, the colour of which are white, 
with the broader end rather dufky. 

' PanayaNa. Black; beneath white; frontal fpot and 
_ hin rofous yellow ; collar black. Gmel. Hirondelle 2 An- 
que, Sonner. Panayan fwallow, Lath. 

. The fize of the fand. martin ; bill black ; wings and tail 
of equal length; the legs black. Inhabits the ifland of 
Panay, one of the Philippines. 

_Rura. Shining black ; beneath rufous ; front whitifh. 
Gmel. Hirondelle a venire roux de Cayenne, Buff. Rujeus- 
~ bellied fevallow, Lath. 

* Cavensts. ~ Blackifh-blue, beneath yellowifh, with black- 
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ifh freaks; cap rufous; lateral tail-feathers with a white 
{pot. Gmel. Hirondelle au capuchon roux, Buff. Cape 
wallow. 

Native of the Cape of Good Hope; the length feven 
inches ; bill half an inch mm length, and black; the legs 
dufky. It is faid to build its neft in houfes againit the 
ceilings, the form rounded with a cylindrical entrance, tlie 
exterior fub{tance mud, with an inner lining cf feathers. 
The female lays four or five eggs, which are {peckled. 

Riparia. Cinereous; chin and belly white. 
L? Hirondelle de rivage, Briff. Hirundo riparia, Aldr. 
martin, or Shore-bird, Will. Donov. Br. Birds, &c. 

Inhabits fandy places in Europe and America; the length 
four inches and three quarters ; bill blackifh ; legs blackifh, 
and feathered behind. The female lays from five to fix eggs, 
of a clear-white colour, either in a neft, which it builds of 
dried fibres, itraw, and feathers ; or in hollows of trees, or 
cavities in the fand, and fometimes im) the fteep fhores of 
lakes. and rivers. 

Rupestrris. Moufe-colour, beneath whitifh ; tail fub- 
equal, the feathers with a white {pot on the inner web. Scop. 
Rock fwallow. 

Makes its neft of clay in the hollows of rocks, and inhabits 
Carniola. Size of the common martin. 

Montana. Moufe colour, beneath rufous; quill and 
tail-feathers grey brewn, edged with rufous, the latter, ex- 
cept the middle and outer ones, with a white {pot within. 
Gmel. Hirondelle grife des rochers, Buff. Cragg /wallow, 
Lath. Mountain fwallow. 

Inhabits the mouutains of Auvergne ard Dauphiné, and 
alfo thofe of Savoy, arriving at the latter about the middle of 
April, and departing in the middle of Auguit. The length 
is five inches and a half; the bill black; legs covered with 
grey down and mixed with brown, claws black. 

Purpurea. Entirely violets tail forked, Kalm. Ai- 
rundo apus Carolinenfis, Briff. Purple martin, Catefb. Pura 
ple fwift, Ar&. Zool. Purple fwallow, Lath. 

Length feven inches and three quarters; bill black; legs 
and claws blackifh; the plumage of the male richly glofied 
with purple, that of the female dufky brown. The fpecies 
pafles the fummer in Carolina and Virginia, retiring to 
warmer climates at the approach of winter. 

Susis. Blueifh black ; beneath and mouth whitifh-efh. 
Gmel. Hirundo freti Hudfonis, Brifl. Hirondella de la Baie 
@’ Hudfon, Buff. Great American martin, Edw. Hudfan’s 
Bay fwallow. 

Rather larger than the fwallow; bill black ; quills, and 
forked tail blackifh edged. 

SENEGALENSIS. Shining-black ; beneath and rump ru- 
fous. Gmel. Grande hirondelle a ventre roux du Senegal, 
Buff. Senegal fwallow. : 

Length eight inches and a half; the bill black and dufky ; 
rufous on‘the throat, and under the wings paleft. Native of 
Senegal: 

Amprosraca. Greyifh brown; bill blackifh; legs fuf- 
cous. Gmel. Hirundo riparia fenegalenfis, Briff. Hirondelle 
ambrée, Bull. Ambergris fwallow. 

Size of a wren; the length five inches and a half; bill 
half an inch long and black; tail very forked ; the legs black. 
According to Seba the fpecies is faid to emit a powerful 
fcent, refembling that of ambergris. The {pecies inhabits 
Senegal. There is a variety of this {pecies, the plumage of 
which is pale afh, beneath paler. 

Fasctata. Black; tranfverfe band on the belly and 
fpot on the outer part of the thighs white. Gmel. Hiron- 
delle a ceinture blanche, Bull. . mo fwallow, Lath. 


Lina. 
Sand 


Inhabits 


HIRUNDO. 


Inhabits near rivers in Cayenne and Guiana: the length 
fix inches. 

Tapera. Tail-feathers equal; body blackifh, beneath 
white. Gmel. Hirundo Americana, Brifl. Tapera, Sloane, 
Marcgr. &e. Tapere, Buff. Tapera wallow. 

Length five inches and three quarters ; the bill black ; 
throat and breaft grey brown ; quill and tail-feathers black- 
ith brown; tail flightly forked; legs brown. Briffon de- 
feribes the {pecies as a native of Brazil and Cayenne, and 
Sloane 2s an inhabitant of Jamaica, being a bird of paflage, 

- and remaining on the ifland fix months of the year. 

Toreuata, Brown, beneath white; tail even; pec- 
toral band brown; between the bill and eyes a white {pot. 
Gmel. Hirondelle brune et blanche @ ceinture brune, Buft. 
Brown collared fwallow. 

Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
inches. 

LevucopTera. Cinereous gloffed with blue and green, be- 
neath, rump, and wings waved with white. Gmel. Hiron- 
delle & ventre blanc de Cayenne, Buff. White-winged fwallow. 

Length four inches and a half to five inches; the bill 
black ; wings longer than the tail; quill and tail-feathers 
brown, glofied with blue and green ; the legs pale. A va- 
riety of this {pecies is alfo found, the plumage of which is 
brown above, beneath {potted with brown. Thefe birds 
inhabit the marfhes of Savannah. 

Perascia. ~ Tail-feathers equal, naked and fubulate at 
the tip. Gmel. Hirundo cauda aculeata americana, Kalm. 
Hirunds Carolinenjis, Brif. American fwallow, Catefby. 
Aculeated fwallow, Art. Zool. 

There are two diftin@ varieties of this {pecies, in one of 
which the throat is whitifh and {potted with rufous, in the 
other the rump is grey, and the throat grey tinged with ru- 
fous. The firil inhabits Carolina and Virginia, the other 
Lonifiana; the common eccurs in Cayenne. The length 
is four inches and a quarter, and it builds in chimneys like 
the common fwallow. 

Acura. Black, beneath brown; tail-feathers naked, 
and fubulate at the tip. Gmel. _ Hirondelle noire asutipenne 
de la Martinique, Buff. Acute tailed fwallow. 

A {mall bird not exceeding the fize of the common wren. 
This fpecies is found in Martinique. 

Pacirica. Brown-black ; throat and rump blueifh-white. 
L’Hirondelle brune de la Nouvelle Hollande, Sonn. Pacific 
fallow. 

Native of the iflands in the Pacific ocean. 

Caupacuta. Blackifh; front white; wing-coverts va- 
ried with white ; caudal feathers pointed at the end. Hirundo 
caudacuta, Lath. L? Hirondelle acutipenue de la Nouvelle Galle, 
Viel. Sharp-tailed New Holland fwallow 

Inhabits New Holland. Size twice that of Hirundo 
acuta. 

Davwtrica. Blue, beneath white; temples and rump 
ferruginous. Gmel. Hirundo alpsfiris, Pallas. Dauurian 
fwallow. 

Inhabits the Alpine parts of Siberia, and builds an he- 
mifpherical neft in the clefts of the higheit rocks. Its fize 
exceeds that_of the common {wallow ; the temples are ferru- 
ginous ; primary quill-feathers blackifh, the tips obtufe with 
a brown ftreak ; the firft long; outer tail-feather twice the 
length of the reft; vent pale-afh, the feathers black at 
the tip. s 

ERYTHROCEPHALA. Dufky black, the feathers edged 
with white; beneath white; the head red. Gmel. Red- 
headed fwallow, Lath. 

Size of the leaft humming bird. Inhabits India. 

<a * 


Length eight 


AoonaLashxensts. Black; beneath cinereous; rump 
whitifh. Lath. Aoonalafbka fwallow. 

Inhabits Aoonalafhka. Length four inches and a half, 

Ixpica. Fufcous, beneath whitifh; greater part of the 
head rufous. Gmel. Rufous-headed fwallow, Lath. 

Native of India. The length is four inches ; fome of the 
wing-coyerts edged with white; quill-feathers longer than 
the tail; bill dufky brown; legs dufky. 

Nicra. Entirely black. Gmel. Hirundo apus domini- 
cenfis, Briff. Petit martinet noir, Buff. Black /wallow. 

The length of this bird is near fix inches ; the bill black and 
half an inch long; the tail is forked ; and the wings longer 
by nearly an inch and a half. This fpecies inhabits dry places 
in the interior of South America, and is not numerous. 
For the reception of its neit it digs a deep hole in the earth, 
about half a foot in length, with a long entrance rifing to 
the furface, the opening of which is fo very {mall as only juft 
to permit its entrance. Buffon defcribes two varieties of 
this bird, one of which has a white itripe in front, and the 
other entirely blackifh grey. 

Dominicensis. Black, with a fteel glofs ; abdomen 
white. Gmel. Grand martinet noir a@ venire blanc, Buff. 
St. Domingo fwallow. 

Size of the chimney fwallow; the bill and legs brown. 
This {pecies inhabits the Weft Indian iflands during the 
months of May, June, and July. Its fong refembles that 
of the lark. 

Peruvians. Black, beneath white; band on the belly 
pale afh-colour ; quill and tail-feathers pale grey, edged with 
yellowifh-grey. Gmel. Hirundo Peruviana major, Brifl, Pe- 
ruvian fwallow. 

- Sains of Peru. The eyes black, furrounded by a brown 
circle.. : 

CixerEa. Black, beneath cinereous; quill and tail-fea- 
thers cinereous, edged with yellowifh-grey. Gmel. Petit 
depwielle noire &@ ventre cendré, Buff. <Afp-bellied fwallow, 

atn. 

Lefs than the common fwallow, and inhabits Peru and 
Otahcite. A fuppofed variety entirely blackifh-grey, with 
the wings longer than the tail, is found in Louifiana. : 

Cuatysea. Black with a iteel glofs, beneath white ; 
wings and tail black ; bill.and legs brown. Gmel. Tibbs 
Cayanenfis, Brifl. Hirondelle de Cayenne, Buff. Chalybeate 
fewallow. 

A conflant inhabitant of Cayenne throughout the year, 
and is frequently feen perched on fallen or decayed trees, in 
the hollows of which it lays its eggs, without the trouble 
of compofing a neft. The length of the bird is fix inches; 
the bill three quarters of an inch long, rather ftout, and with 
the legs brown. 

Viotacea. Black-blue tinged with violet ; greater quill- 
feathers within, the bill and legs blackith. Gmel. Hirondelle 
bleue de la Louifiana, Bul. Violet fwallow. 

Length eight inches and a half; bill three quarters of 
inch and black; the legs black. Inhabits Louifiana. . 

Javanica. Blue-black ; front, throat, and fore part of 
the neck, ferruginous ; beneath and rump afh; tail black, the 


feathers, except the two middle ones, with a white fpot each ~ 


fide. Hirundo Javanica, Sparrman, &c. Java fwallow. 

About the fize of the chimney fwallow ; the bill and legs 
black. Jnhabits Java. 

Bicotor. Black gloffed with blue; front, fore ° 
the neck, and flank, ree ; throat fawn pati “ee 
rondelle noire et fauve, Sonnini. 

Native of America; fize of the chimney fwallow, and ra- 
ther longer; the wings and tail edged with greyifh-white ; 
the breait grey-brown; middle of the belly and the under 

coverts 
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coverts of the tail whitifh; tail forked; bill and legs black. 
The male birds vary in the colour of the plumage, beneath 
being more or lefs whitifh, tawny or reddifh. ‘lhe colours 
of the female are more obfcure. 

Cmrutea. Blue, gloffed with violet, green, and coppery ; 
front, cheeks, throat, and under parts of the neck, reddith ; 
tail with a crefcent-formed band of white. Z’ Hirondelle 
bleue et rouffé, Sonnini. 

A new fpecies lately found in Guiana; the length fix 
inches aud a half; the bill half an inch; between the neck 
and breait a blue collar. 


**® Toes all placed forzvards. Swift. 


Arys. Blackifh; chin white. Hirundo apus, Linn. 
Martinet noir, and grand martinet, Buff.  Mauerfchwalbe, 
Frifch. Black martin or fwift, Ray. Will. Donov. Br. 
Birds. 

The male of this well known fpecies is about eight inches 
long, the female rather lefs ; the whole ia tte of the former 
footy black, except the chin, that of the female more in- 
clining to brown, and the fpot on the chin obfcure. The 
fwift, from its length of wing, flies well, but its feet are fo 
{mall that it rifes from the ground with great difficulty ; its 
walking alfo is attended with inconvenience from the fame 
caufe, and it refts chiefly by clinging to the fides of walls,. 
and other fimilar fituations. It builds under the eaves of 
houfes, or in fteeples, towers, and other lofty buildings ; 
and generally lays five eggs, the colour of which is white, 
and the form fomewhat elongated. The food of thefe birds 
confilts of infeéts. They are inhabitants chiefly of the Eu- 
ropean continent, though fometimes noticed in America. 
This is the only kind of {wift found in Britain. 

Mesa. Brown; chin and belly white. Hirando melba, 
Gmel. Hirundo major Hifpanica, Brifl. Hirundo riparia maxi- 
ma, Klein. Hirundo Alpina, Scop. Grand martinet a@ ventre 
blanc, Buff. Greate/? martin or fwift, Edw. White bellied 
wift. 

* ean eight inches and a half; the bill black; collar 
grey-brown varied with blackifh ; wings and tail gloffed 
with red and green ; breaft white; lower part of the belly 
grey-brown ; legs flefh-colour, and downy in front. In- 
habits the mountainous parts of Spain, and other countries in 
the fouth of Europe. It flies higher than the common f{wift, 
and, like that fpecies, feeds on infects. 

'Cavyennensis. Blackifh-violet ; head black ; collar two- 
cleft, band of the eyes, and the thighs white. Gmel. Marti- 
“net @ collier blanc, Buft. White collared /wift. 

Native of Cayenne, where it builds its neft in houfes. The 
nelt is large, long, and conic, the greatelt breadth five inches, 
and the length nine inches; it is compofed of down well 
woven together, and the cavity divided obliquely down the 
middle by a partition which extends over that part of the 
neft in which the eggs are difpofed. ‘The length of this bird 
is five inches and a quarter. 

_ Siveysis. Brown, beneath reddifh grey ; crown pale ru- 
fous ; eye-brows brown; chin and eye-lids white. Gmel. 
Grand martinet dela Chine, Sonner.  Chine/e /wift. 

Inhabits China; length eleven inches and a half; bill, 
irides, and legs blue-grey. 

HiRZHOLMEN, or Herrznowm, in Geography, three 
fmall iflands of Denmark, lying in the Cattegat, chiefly 
inhabited by fifhermen ; 4 miles N.E. of Fladitrand. N. lat. 

Mar!. EE. long. 10° 24! 

_ HISCAR Cuapuman, or Hifaree, a town of Great 
Bucharia; 60 miles N.N.E. of Balk. 

_ HISCHERE, two fmall-iflands among the Hebrides. 

N. lat. 57°37'. W-long. 7° 40'. 
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HISHOLT, a town of Sweden, in the province of Sma- 
land ; 20 miles S.E. of Helmfladt. 

HISINGEN, a {mall ifland in the North fea, fituated 
near the coaft of Sweden, at the mouth of the Gotha, about 
16 miles long and fix broad, containing feven parifhes. ‘The 
town of Gotheborg was firft built on this ifland. N. lat. 57? 
45'. E. long. 11° 48'. 

HISMO, a town of Albania, at the mouth of a river ; 16 
miles N.N.E. of Durazzo, 

HISPA, in Entomology, a genus of Coleoptera ‘in the 
Linnean fyftem, having the antennz cylindrical, approx\- 
mate at the bafe, and feated between the eyes ; feclers fufi- 
form; thorax and wing-cafes often {pinous, and ufually 
toothed at the apex. 

The four fpecies of the hifpa tribe, known to Linnzusy 
were atra, teltacea, fanguinicollis, and mutica, the lait of 
which was not however then confidered as appertaining to 
that genus, being referred by Linnzus to the dermettes 
family, under the fpecific name of clavicornis. Geoffroy de- 
fcribes the fpecies atra as a native of France, and this he 
places with his crioceres, the genus formed by that writer-of 
the oblong chryfomele ; but from which, on clofe in{pec- 
tion, the true hifpe will be found to differ rather confider- 
ably in the ftru€ture of the antenne, and fome other lols 
effential particulars. No material progrefs was made in the 
knowledge of the {pecies compofing the hifpa genus till the 
time of Fabricius, that writer having defcribed and brought 
together in one view, from the cabinets of Rohr, Bofc, 
Paykull, and Hunter, no lefs than 12 fpecies, including the 
four already mentioned. In the firft initance Fabricius 
included more, feveral new kinds being united by him with 
the true hifpz, which, on mature deliberation, he conceived 
it proper to feparate, and divide into two new genera; and 
thus it happens, that the Pyi/inus and Melafis of his latt 
works are hifpe of the former. This obfervation will ferve 
to explain, in an obvious manner, the caufe of that dif- 
cordance which prevails between the works laft noticed, and 
the Gmelinian edition of the Syftema Naturz ; the latter 
containing, under the genus hifpa, a further number of Fa- 
brician {pecies, than the “ Entomologie Syftematic” of 
that author, or any of his later works, in which Ptilinus and 
Melalis are confidered feparately. Thunberg has added 
fome new fpecies to the hifpz tribe, and thefe augmentations 
have increafed the number to nearly twenty fpecies. 

The genuine hifpe, according to Fabricius, have cylindri- 
eal antenne ; feelers equal, filiform, and thicker in the 
middle ; jaws bifid, and lip horny and entire. Piilinus has 
the antennz flabelliform ; feelers four, and fomewhat equal ; 
jaws fhort and bifid; and the lip membranaceous and {ub- 
emarginate. In Melafis the antenne are flabelliform, as in 
Ptilinus, but the feelers (four in number) are clavated, with 
the extreme joint ovate, and the lip membranaccous arid en- 
tire. 

Moit of the hifpa genus are natives of extra European 
climates ; thofe found in Europe occur in the winged {tate 
on the leaves and roots of different kinds of grafs ; their larve 
and transformations are unknown. 

Species. 

Atra. Antenne fufiform; thorax and wing-cafes fpi- 
nous. Linn. Crtoceris tota atra, Geoff. 

Yound at the roots of grafs in Europe. 

‘Trstacea. Antenne fufiform; body teftaceous ; an- 
tenuz and eyes black. Linn. 

An African {pecies ; {pines on the thorax lateral, an the 
wing-cales {cattered, the whole black. 
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Birusrutata. Antenne ferrated; body hairy, and 
black ; wing-cafes with a rufous {pot at the bafe. Fabr. 

Native of Italy. 

Murtica. Antenne hairy; body black; wing-cafes 
ftriated. Linn. 

Inlrabits Europe. 

SancursicoLLis. Antenne fufiform; thorax and bafe 
ef the wing-cafes fanguineous ; wing-cafes ferrated. Linn. 

An American fpecies ; wing-cafes ferrated at the tip with 
three elevated ftriz, and the intermediate {paces punctured. 

Serrata. Antenne fufiform; body black; wing-cafes 
pale rufous, ferrated and black at the tip. Fabr. 

Native of Surinam ; thorax black with rufous fides ; wing- 
safes ftriated. 
~ Dentata. Antenne fufiform ; body black ; margin of 
the thorax yellow; wing-cafes ferrated, with a yellow {pot 
at the bafe, and a band in the middle. Fabr. 

Head, with the antenne black ; thorax black except the 
fides ; breaft and bafe of the abdomen yellow. Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

Ancuiata. Antenne fufiform; body yellow; head, 
dorfal line on the thorax, and finuate margin of the wing- 
eafes black. Fabr. 

Native of Cayenne. Head and antenne black ; wing- 
cafes grooved, truncated, and toothed at the tip ; body be- 
neath ferruginous. ' 

Emaremara. Antenne fufiform ; body black ; wing- 
eafes with a rufous fpot at the bafe, the tip bidentated. 
Fabr. 

Size of the preceding ; head rufous ; eyes globular, and 
with the antenne black; wing-cafes with three raifed lines, 
tran{verfely grooved ; body beneath palifh; legs black ; 
thighs pale at the bafe. Inhabits Surinam. 

Serraticornis. Antenne ferrated, and compreffed at 
the bale ; body black ; margin of the thorax, and {pot at 
the bafe #f the wing-cafes yellow. Fabr. 

Inhabits Surinam, and refembles the laft. The head is 
whitifh ; crown black ; wing-cafes grooved, wih a fingle 
raifed line in the middle, and three-toothed at the tip, the 
middle tooth larger, rounded, and ferrated ; breaft and bafe 
of the thighs white. 

Biwens. Ferruginous ; thorax with a black lateral line; 
tip of each wing-cafe armed with a fingle tooth. Fabr. 

Size of the lait; head ferruginous; eyes black ; wing- 
cafes grooved with a double row of dots between each fur- 


row. Native of Surinam. 
Nicricornis. Glabrous and fearlet; antenne black. 
Fabr. 


Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

BinaMAta. Unarmed, black, {potted with red ; wing- 
cafes truncated and hooked. Gmel. 

Oblong, deprefled, and inhabits India. 

Cornuta. Entirely black; anterior and polterior part 
of the thorax fpinous ; wing-cafes with longitudinal raifed 


lines. ‘Thunb. 

Inhabits Sweden. 

Carevsis. Pitchy and hifpid; thorax with a palmated 
fpine. Thunb. 


Found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Scapra. Entirely black; thorax and wing-cafes with 
a ferrated fringe at theedge. Thunb. 

Tnhabits Sweden. 

Serratuta. Brown; antenne ferrated; wing-cafes 
friated. Thunb. 

Inhabits Upfal. . 

HISPALIS, Servite, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Hifpania, on. the Beetis, which was one of the molt confider- 
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able towns in Beetica. This city was ancient even in the 
time of Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Pliny, and Ptolemy, all 
of whom have mentioned it. Its foundation has been at- 
tributed to Hercules, to Bacchus, to the Hebrews, the 
Chaldeans, and the Pheenicians. When it became a Roman 
colony, it was much frequented on account of its commerce. 
Tt had the furname of Romulenfis and the title of Conventus. 
The changing of the name Hifpalis, which fome afcribe toa 
prince of that name, but which is more probably derived 
from Spila, or Spala, a Pheenician word fienifying a plain; 
or verdant country, into that of Colonia Romula, which it 
bears on its medals, is aferibed to Julius Cefar by Ifidore. 
Julius Czfar, according to him, founded Hifpalis ; and from 
his name, joined to that of Rome, it was denominated Julia 
Romula. | Many of the medals of this town exhibit traces 
of the bafeft adulation with regard to Auguitus ; as his head 
is adorned with the attributes of the fovereign of univerfal 
nature. 'Thofe of Julius are of a fimilar kind. On fome 
Tiberius appears on one fide, and on the other Germanicus 
and Drufus, whom he had adopted. See SrviLiE. 
HISPANIA, in Ancient Geography, an extentive country, 
forming a kind of peninfulain the S.W. of Europe, and 
comprehending Hifpania Tarragonnenfis, Luftania, and 
Beetica. It lay between 36° and 43° 46! 37” N, lat., and 
between S®and 21° E.long. from Ferro. It was bounded 
on the N. by the bay of Bifcay and the Pyrenean mountains ; 
on the E. and S. by the Mediterranean fea; and on the W. 
by the Atlantic ocean. The greateit breadth of this penin- 
fula, from N. to S., is 550 Bu and its length 660 on the 
parallel of 42° N. lat. Spain, or a confiderable part of it, 
was anciently called Jéeria, (which fee,) and Celiitberia 
(which fee,) from the Celtz and Iberi, two tribes of bar- 
barians ‘fettled on the banks of the Ebro (fee Crnrrpe- 
rans) ; Hefperia, from its fituation, being the weltern pro= 
vince of the Roman empire, of Europe, and of the Con- 
tinent; and alfo Hiipania, probably from the ~oriental 
rw, “ Span,’”? or ‘Sphan,” concerning the meaning 
of whichthere is fome difference of opinion. Bochart fays 
that Span fignifies a rabbit, and that this name was given to 
the country becaufe it was found to abound with thefe 
animals. Others, however, allege, that the proper fignifi- 
cation of the oriental Span is fomething concealed, or far 
from view; and fuch, it is alleged, was the fituation of 
Hifpania with regard to the Pheenicians. Moreover, as the 
northern region was remote and concealed with regard to the- 
fouth, Span was ufed to denote the north. This appellation, 
it is faid, was given to it by the Phoenicians, as a remote or 
concealed country with refpe€t to the farther extremity of . 
the Mediterranean ; and as they approached it along the 
coatt of Africa and towards the ttrait, they alfo might juftly- 
call it, with regard to themfelves, the northern country, 
Before the Carthaginians made any conqueits in Spain, the 
country muit have been divided into various petty independent’ 
kingdoms; and during this early period, the Pheenicians, 
who were probably the firft people who came hither by fea, 
planted feveral colonies along the fouthern coatts, in Turdis- 
tania, a diftri@ of Beetica ; and afterwards fome Grecian ads 
venturers from Marfeilles croffed the gulf of Lyons, and 
fettled near the N.E. extremity of the country. After the: 
Carthaginians had fubjected it to their dominion, it was par-. 
titioned into provinces, the number of which cannot now 
be afcertained. However, they eftablifhed colonies on the 
fouth coaft, E. of the itrait of Gibraltar. The firft divifion 
which the Romans made of that part which they reduced, 
was into Hifpania Citerior and Hifpania Ulterior, which were 
governed fometimes by pretors, and fometimes by proconfuls. 
This divifion took place, as Livy informs us, immediately 
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after the conclufion of the fecond Punic war. In the begin- 
ning of the Macedonian war, the two provinces were united ; 
but they were again feparated in the confulate of Q. /Elius 
Petus and M. Junius Pennus. This laft diftribution of 
Spain continued till the reign of Auguftus, who divided 
Hifpania Ulterior into the two provinces of Beetica and Lu- 
fitania, and affixed the name of Provincia Tarraconenfis to 
Hifpania Citerior. This latter province, fo called. from its 
principal city, comprehended nearly three-fourths of modern 
Spain, and was feparated from Beetica and Lufitania by 
an imaginary line fuppofed to extend from the gulf of Car- 
thagena to the conflux of the Agueda and Douro, on the 
contines of Portugal. Beetica, fo called from the river 
Beetis, was a {mall province along the coa{t, on either fide of 
Fretum Herculeum, from the gulf of Carthagena to the 
mouth of the Anas; and, in general, included the provinces 
now called Granada and Andalufia. The diviiion, intro- 
duced by Auguitus, remained as long as the Romans had 
any power in Spain. (See Barca, Lusiransa, and Tar- 
RACONENSIS.) The moit-noted’rivers in Hifpania were the 
Minius or Minho, Lethe or Lima, Durius or Douro, Ta- 
gus or Tajo, Anas or Guadiana, Betis or Tarteflus or Gua- 
dalquivir, Singulis or Xenil, Terebus or Tader or Segura, 
Sucro or Xucar, Iberus or Ebro, Sicoris or Segre, Rubri- 
catus or Lobregat, Sambroca or Ter; and its principal bays 
were the Sucronenfis finus or bay of Valencia, Illicitanus 
finus or bay of Alicant, Virgitanus finus or gulf of Cartha- 
gena, Gaditanus finus or bay of Gibraltar, Magnus Por- 
tus or hay of Corunna, commonly called the Groine, and 
Cantabricus finus’or bay of Bifcay. Its chief mountains, 
capes and promontories, as well as towns, will appear under 
their proper heads, and under the title Spary. 

“As'to the hiltory of Hifpania, it is hardly neceflary to 
obferve, that the Spaniards trace their origin from Tubal, the 
fifth fon of Japhet, who is faid to have reigned in Spain 
from the year of the flood 143 to 258 ; and that from him 
they pretend to give a feries of monarchs down to three Ger- 
yyons, who were killed by the Egyptian Hercules, and of 
fome other invaders from Libya, as far as the time in which 
they allow the Celtes to have made their firft entrance into 
Spain, in the year of the flood 1350. According to this 
fabulous account, Spain had been a monarchy, and had 
lalted. 1226 years before the arrival of the Celtes. But 
difmiffing thefe fables, we fhall begin the hiitory of Spain 
with the arrival of the Celtes in this country, which is faid 
to have taken place in the year 1649 B.C. Thefe people 
croffed the Pyrenees, and after a conteft with the Iberians, 
as the native Spaniards were called, formed an alliance with 
them, and by intermarriage they became one people, under 
the name of Celtiberians. After an interval of about 20 

ears, the Rhodians came hither by fea, and fettling at the 
ot of the Pyrenean mountains, built a city, to which they 
gave their name ; but which has long fince been reduced to 
ruins. At this time the mines of Spain yielded great 
quantities of filver; acccordingly Ariftotle informs us, that 
the Pheenicians vifited this country in the gth century B.C. 
to exchange their naval commodities for this metal; and 
they are fuppofed to have fettled in Beetica and to have built 
fevyeral cities. Eufebius, in his Chronicon, fub Ann ante 
Chr. 840, mentions feveral nations, befides Tyrians, Egyp- 
tians, and Pheenicians, who made fettlements in Spain; fuch 
were the Milefians, Cariitior Carians, Lefbians, and Pho- 
cians. Nebuchadnezzar alfo, after the deftruGtion of Jeru- 
falem and conqueft of Judea, is faid, by Jofephus and 
Strabo, to have reigned in Spain nine years; at the end of 
which period, it is affirmed, that he abandoned it to the 
Carthaginians. (See CartuAcinians.) It is probable, 
Su ' 


however, that moft, if not all, of thefe nations, contented 
themfelyes with maritime fituations, for the advantage of 
commerce and the command of the fea; and that they pene- 
trated but a little way into the country ; while the natives 
might enjoy their own laws and government, and be glad to 
trade and barter with them, and feel little folicitude who were 
matters of the fea-coafts and parts adjacent, provided they 
could obtain the benefits of commerce withthem, and enjoy 
the produce of their own lands, in peace and tranquillity. 
The Carthaginians, after many fevere contefts with the Ro- 
mans, were difpoffeffed by the Scipios, and asfoon as they 
became matters of this rich and productive country, or at 
leaft of a confiderable part of it, they directed their chief? 
attention to its valu-ble mines, particularly thofe of filver and 
gold; and it is faid, that Scipio, upon his return to Rome, 
carried with him 14,342 pounds of filver, befides an immenfe 
quantity of coin, cloaths, corn, arms, and other valuable 
effets. L. Lentulus is faid to have brought away 44,000. 
pounds of filver, and 2550 pounds of gold, befides the 
money which he diltributed among his military followers. 
L. Manlius carried with him 1200. pounds of filver, and 
about 30 of gold. Corn. Lentulus, after having governed 
the Hither Spain two years, poffeffed himfelf of 1515 pounds 
of gold, and of filver 2000, befides 34,550 denarii in. coin, 
whillt his colleague brought from Further Spain 50,000 
pounds of filver. It was this prodigious wealth, f{upplied by 
the country, which was itill thought;to be unexhaufted, 
that invited the northern nations many centuries after, to 
make incurfions, and to drive the Romans out of it. (See 
Gorus and Vawnpats.) Learning, and the liberal arts, if 
Strabo (lib. iii.) may be credited, began to flourifh at an 
early period in this country ; for he tells us, that the Turde- 
tani, a people of Betica, were very celebrated in this 
refpect, and were poffeffed of a vaft number of volumes of 
great antiquity, and codes of laws written in verfe, and 
other pieces of poetry of very ancient date. Their language 
was mott probably the old Celtic ; but it underwent many 
changes by means of the different nations who fubdued this 
country, and particularly by the influence of the Romans. 
Upon the irruption of the Goths and Vandals, it degenerated 
fromits purity. It is evident, if we may depend upon the 
authority of Strabo, that the ancient Spaniards mutt have 
admitted writing many ages before the Gauls, Ger- 
mans, or any others of Celtic extraction. - From the fettle- 
ment of the Romans, however, their letters, as well as:lan- 
guage, extirpated all the reft, and continued in ufe till their 
expulfion, when the old Gothic took place. In the edu- 
cating of their youth, they took great pains to infpire them 
with a love of liberty, and a.contempt of death. This 
country, by reafon of its excellent fituation for commerce, 
and the abundance of commodities, particularly filver, 
which it furnifhed, inyited thither all the trading nations of 
Europe, Afia, and Africa ;, nor is there, perhaps, any king- 
dom, that ever pafled under fo many different matters. 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, 'T'yrians, Carthaginians, Roamans, 
Gauls, Germans, Goths, Vandals, Moors, and many 
others had their fettlements in it, and thus promoted its 
trade and navigation, and founded im it great and opulent 
cities. With regard to the character of the ancient Spa- 
niards, we may oblerve, that they poffefied all the virtues of 
the old Celtic nation ; and inherited fewer of their vices than: 
any others of their defcendants; they were brave, magnani- 
mous, and hofpitable to a high degree ; and fo famed for 
their fidelity, that eveu after being conquered by the ‘Ro- 
mans, feveral of thefe emperors preferred them to other 
nations, ta-be their body-guard. ‘They were fober, frugal, 
and patient under hardfhips; jealous of their honour, and 
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tilla few centuries paft, rather defirous to preferve their 
own territories, than to feck new fettlements abroad. See 
SPAIN. 

HISPANICUM Vinnie, Spanifh green, aname given by 
fome to verdigris. 

HISPANIOLA, in Geography. 

HISPID Lear, among Botani/s. 

Hispip Stalk. See STarr. 

HISSAR, in Geography, a circar of Hindooftan, in the 
Soubah of Delhi, bounded on the N. by Sirhind, on the E. 
by Ballogiftan, onthe S. by Nardeck, and on the W. by 
Moultan. 

Hissar Ferozeh, the capital of the above ciicar, near the 
river Surfooty, which traverfes the circar from N. to S.; 
75 miles W. of Delhi. N. lat. 28°40’. E. long. 76° 4'. 

HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the 
three confonants, s, x, and . 

HISTER, an Etrurian word which implied a ftage- 
player, and during the peftilence at Rome, 364 years BC. 
ators were fent for from Etruria, to try to appeale the gods 
by public exhibitions ; hence the Roman actors afterwards 
acquired the name of hiftriones. Livy, lib. vii. cap. 2. 

Hisrer, in Entomology, a genus of Coleoptera, the an- 
tenne of which are clavated, and the club folid, with the 
lait joint compreffed and decurved ; head retra€tile within 
the body ; mouth forcipated ; wing-cafes fhorter than the 
body, and truncated ; anterior fhanks toothed ; hind fhanks 
fpinous. In the larvez, as well as the adult, or winged ftate, 
the infeéts of this family are frequently met with in the dung 
of horfes, cows, and other animals. 


See St. Domixco, 
See Lear. 


Species. 


Magsor. Black; wing-cafes fomewhat ftriated; thorax 
eiliated at the edges. Linn. 

Native of Africa, and differs only in fize from the Lin- 
nan hifter maximus. The hairs at the edges of the thorax 
ferruginous. 

UNIcoror. 
Donov. Br. Inf. 

Inhabits Europe and America. 

Guapratus. Black and polifhed; wing-cafes fome- 
what ftriated, punctured, and as long as the abdomen. 
Fabr, 

Jaws advanced, arched, acute and armed with a tooth 
in the middle ; antenne black ; wing-cafes retufe behind. 

Semipunctratus. Black, polifhed, brafly; wing-cafes 
obliguely ftriated at the bafe, and obfoletely punctured at 
the tip. Herbit. 

Native of Barbary ; head and thorax with a brafly hue ; 
all the fhanks compreffed and ferrated. Found alfo by Pay- 
kullin Sweden ; and by Marfham in Britain. 


Black ; wing-cafes obliquely ftriated. Linn. 


Scaper. Black, and fcabrous, with raifed dots. Fabr. 
Inhabits Spain. 
Cyaneus. Thorax brafly ; wing-cafes blueifh. Oliv. 


A New Holland fpecies ; the head dufky ; thorax fome- 
what punétured at the margin ; wing-cafes polifhed, abbre- 
yiated, and obliquely ftriated at the bafe ; legs black. 

Pranus. Plane opaque and black; wing-cafes very 
fmooth. Fuefly, &c. 

Native of the fouth of Europe. 

Brunneus. Ferruginous ; 
Oliv. 

Inhabits Sweden; and alfo Britain (Donov. Br. Inf.) 

Pyemaus. Deep black; wing-cafes very {mooth. 
Linn. 

Inhabits Europe, 


wing-cafes fub-ftriated. 


HIS 


Depkessus. Depreffed, black, and polifhed ; wing» 
cafes fomewhat ftriated. Oliv. Hiffer compreffus, Herbit. 

Found under the bark of birch-trees in Germany (Panz), 
and in Britain (Donov. Br. Inf.). 

4-Denratus. Depreffed, black, and polifhed; wing- 
cafes with a fingle ftripe ; jaws exferted, and longer than 
the head. Oliv. 

Native of North America. 

Surcatus. Black ; thorax with five raifed lines, wing- 
cafes three ; the interftices pun@tured. Olly. 

Inhabits Europe. Small; the head rather prominent 
each fide above the eyes; anterior legs toothed. 

Duoprcim striatus. Black, polifhed ; 
with twelve ftriz. Marfh, &c. 

Found in France (Vill.), in Sweden (Paykull), and in 


wing-cafes 


‘England (Donov. Br. Inf.). 


Viotaceus. Violaceous ; thorax entirely dotted ; wing- 
cafes with five recurved ftrie at the bafe, tip dotted. 
Marth. 

Inhabits Britain. Length two lines and three quarters. 

Virescens. Green; thorax entirely dotted; wing- 
cafes with four recurved ftrie, the tip dotted. Marth. 

Perhaps a fmall variety of hifter violaceus; the length 
one line and a half. 

Piczus. Entirely pitchy ; wing-cafes length of the ab- 
domen, with four ftriz. Marth. 

Native of Britain ; length one line. 

Oxtoncus. Depreffed, black, and polifhed; wing- 
cafes ftriated ; body oblong. Fabr. 

Inhabits Sweden, under the bark of the roots of the afh. 
Afzelius. Differs from H. fulcatus in the more oblong 
form of the body. 

Asrreviatus. Black ; wing-cafes with crenated ftrie, 
the inner ones abbreviated. 

Native of America. Size of H. pygmeus. 

Sixvatus. Black, with a finuate rufous fpot in the 
middle of the wing-cafes. Fabr. Hifler reniformis, Oliv. 

Wing-cafes ftriated at the inner edge, and {mooth at the 
future. Inhabits Germany, 

Crucratus. Black; wing-cafes teftaceous, with a com- 
mon black crofs. Fabr. 

Native of Barbary. Wing-cafes fmooth and _polifhed, 
the future and fpot croffing it in the middle black ; hind 
margin black. Fabr. 

2-Macuatus. Black; wing-cafes ftriated with a red 
{pot behind. Donov. Br. Inf. 

Inhabits Europe. 

4-MacuLaTus. 
on each. Oliv. 

Native of Germany (Panz), alfo found in Britain 
(Donov. Br. Inf.) 

fEneus. Brafly; 
and punctured at the tip. 
Fourcr. 

Inhabits Sweden (Paykull), and Brita (Donov. Br. 
Inf.) ; 

Dernritus.. Black, polifhed; wing-cafes pitchy, with 
dufky tip. Oliv. 

Wing-cafes with four oblique ftrie at the bafe, the tip 
pun@ured. A New Holland fpecies. Gi agi 

Picipes. Oblong and black; wing-cafes very fhort ; 
antenne and legs pitchy. Oliv. 

Inhabits Germany. Wing-cafes abbreviated and not 
firiated. ; 

Czsus. Black ; thorax with a tranfverfe groove ; an- 
tenne ferruginous. Herbft. 

Native of Germany. 


Black ; wing-cafes with two red {pots 


wing-cafes itriated at the bafe, 
Fabr. Aitelabus cupreuss 
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HiS 
~ Parvus. Uniform black; wing-cafes with fix ftrie; 
two inner itriz abbreviated. Marth. 

A new fpecies found in Britain. 

Inmquatis. Black, polithed ; wing-cafes ftriated ex- 
teriorly, towards the future fmooth ; jaws longer than the 
head. Fabr. Supp. Hi/fer levis, Rofl. 

Inhabits Germany, and alfo England. Donovy. Br. Inf. 

QuapricuTratus. Black, polifhed, and very {mooth, 
aaa dotted, with two pale yellowith {pots on each. 

abr. 

Lately difcovered in Pembrokefhire. Donoyv. 
Wales. Spots on the wing-cafes whitifh or reddifh. 

Birpustutatus. Black, with a red fpot in the middle of 
each wing-cafe ; anterior fhanks tridentated. Schrank, &c. 
Hifter purpurafcens, Paykull. 

Length two lines anda half ; the {pecies inhabits Sweden 
(Paykull), Germany (Panz), and Bohemia (Preys). 

Obf. This infe&t mutt not be confounded with the hifter 
bipuftulatus of the Fabrician Suppl. a {pecies twice the fize 
of bimaculatus, and which inhabits India. The colour of this 
lait-mentioned kind is deep black; wing-cafes ftriated, 
with a red dot in the middle, and the head retufe. 

Impressus. Deep black and polithed; wing-cafes 
{triated ; head with two imprefled dots. 

_ Size of hifter unicolor, but diltinét in having the two im- 
preffed -dots in front of the head; all the fhanks ferrated. 


Tour 


‘Inhabits Kiel. 


Putcnetius. Brafly-green; wing-cafes flriated, with 
a rufous dot behind ; vent coppery. Fabr. Suppl. 

Small, and inhabits ‘Tranquebar; head and thorax 
brafly-green, polifhed and immaculate ; vent prominent. 

Eryturoprerus. Deep black and polifhed; wing- 
cafes flriated, withthe tip rufous. Oliv. 

Native of Tranquebar. Allied to hifter bipuftulatus. 

Perpusittus. Rufous brown, and dotted. Marth. 

Length one-third of a line, and inhabits Britain. 
form convex, dots not confpicuous without a lens. 

Minimus. Black, very glabrous and polifhed. Marth. 

Scarcely fo large as the laft ; country the fame. 

HISTIAA, in Ancient Geography, Orio, a maritime town 
of the ifland of Eubcea, under mount Telethrius, near the 
mouth of the river Callas. It was fituated on a rock, and 
therefore called Oreum. 

HISTLEZOTIS, acountry of Theflaly, fituated under 
mount Oila and mount Olympus, the latter lying to-the N. 
and the formerto theS. This country was alfo called the 
« Doride,’’ from Dorus, the fon of Deucalion, under whole 
reign it was inhabited by a Pelafzic nation, which was driven 
from it by the Cadmeans. But, in procefs of time, the 
Perrhebi, having de{troyed. the town of Hiltiea in the ifle 


The 


~ of Eubeea, caufed its inliabitants to remove to the continent, 


who gave to the territory which they occupied, the name of 
Effizotide, according to Strabo, but according to Herodo- 
tus, Hifltizotide.—Alfo, a {mall country in the ifland of 
Eubea, of which Hiftiea was the capital, and which 
extended. to Artemifium, towards the Caneum promonto- 
rium, at alittle diitance from Thermopyla. 

HISTIODROMIA, the art of failing, or of conducting 
veffels on the fea. 

The word is compounded of isso», fail, of iso:, the maf? of 
a fbip, which comes from isnps, flo, J fland, and 3;00:, cowr/e, 
of dppuw, J run. 

Hiftiodromia is the fame with what we otherwife call 
navigation. 

Hiltiodromia turns on four points, any two, whereof be- 


ng 


ing given, the other two are eafily found from them, by the 
loxodromic tables, fines, tangents, fecants, Mercator’s chartsy 
&c. ‘Thefe four things are, the difference of latitude, dif- 
ference of longitude, the courfe, and the diftance run. 

HISTORICAL, fomething that relates to hiftory. 

Hisroricat Column. See Corumn, hifforical. 

Historica Mufic, mujica hifforica, is that branch of mu- 
fic which treats of the origin and invention of mufic, of 
modes, of notes, inftruments, Sc. as alfo the lives and writ- 
ing of celebrated authors on that fubjeét. 

_ Hisroricax Painting. The derivation of the word hifto- 
rical, at once points out the proper application of it as de- 
{criptive of one particular application of the art of painting, 
(#.e.) the repefentation of events which have occurred, and 
which are fit fubjeGts for the pen of the hiftorian; but com-. 
mon cuftom applies it in a more extended, though very impro- 
per; fenfe, as defcriptive, not only of what is firiétly hiftorie, 
but what is alfo of the poetic or dramatic nature: and divides 
the laft into four branches only, which are Hiftorical, Por- 
traiture, Landfcape, and Still-life. See Paryrinc. 

Historica Style. See Styie. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, compofed of iscpie, hifforys- 
and ypx2w, J write, a profeffed hiftorian, or writer of hiltory; 
ora perfon who applies himfelf peculiarly to it. , 

The province of the hiftorian is important and extenfive; 
and he, therefore, ought to be endowed with great and un- 
common qualifications. As it is the office of the hiftorian 
to record truth for the inftruction of mankind, impartiality, 
fidelity, gravity, dignity, and accuracy are indifpenfible and 
eflential qualities belonging to a perfon who undertakes this 
office. He mutt neither be a panegyrift nora fatyritt. He 
mutt not enter into faction, nor give {cope to affection :. but 
contemplating paft events and characters with a cool: and. 
difpaflionate eye, mutt prefent to his readers a faithful copy 
of human nature. Cicero has given us the. whole art of 
compofing hiftory in a very compendious. and comprehen-- 
five manner. No one is ignorant, days he, that the firt law 
in writing hiftory is, not to dare to fay any thing that is 
falfe, and the next, not_to-be afraid to {peak the truth ; that 
on the one hand there be no fufpicion of affection, nor of pre- 
Judice on the other. Thefe fundamental principles are general- 
ly known:. but the fuperftruéture confiits partly in things and 
partly in the ityle or language. The former require.an order 
of time, and defcription of places. And becaufe in great and 
memorable events, we are defirous to know firit their caufes, 
then the aGtions themfelves, and laftly their confequences ; 
the hittorian fhould take notice of the {prings or motives 
that occafioned them ; and in mentioning the fatts themfelves 
fhould not only relate what was done or faid, but likewife 
in what manner; and in treating of their confequences, fhew 
whether they were the effects of chance, wifdom, or prudence. 
Nor fhould he only recite the ations. of great and eminent 
perfons, but likewife deferibe their characters. . The. ftyle 
ought to be fluent, fmooth, and even, free from that harfh« 
neis and poignancy which are ufual at the bar.. De Orat. 
lib. ii. cap. 15. 

According to this plan, in the obfervance of which few 
are fuperior to Tacitus, an hiftorian fhould be not only a 
man of probity, but free from all paffion and bias: he ought . 
to unite the fteadinefs of a philofopher with the vivacity of a 
poet or orator. He thould alfo. poflefs.a good. judgment; 
to direct him what is proper to be faid, and what to be 
omitted, and to treat every thing in a manner fuited to its 
importance.. This faculty will enable him to fele@ fuch 
facts as are of the greateit moment; to reprefent them in 

connection, 


HISTORIOGRAPHER. 


connection with their caufes, to trace them:to their confe- 
quences and effeéts, and to.unfold them in clear and diftinét 
order. Wifdom is the great end of hiftory, It is de- 
figned to fupply the want of experience; and though it 
does not enforce its inftru@tions with the fame authority, 

ret it furnifhes a greater variety of inftru€tions than it is 
pofiible for experience to afford in the longeft life. Its 
object is: to enlarge our views of the human character, and 
to give full exercife to our judgment on human affairs. 
It muft not, therefore, be a tale calculated merely to pleafe, 
and addreffled to the fancy. Gravity and dignity are effen- 
tial charaéteriftics of hiftory; no light ornaments are to be 
employed, no flippery of ftyle, no quaintnefs of wit. But 
the writer mutt {uftain the charaéter of a wife man, writing 
for the inftruGion of pofterity ; one who has ftudied to in- 
form himfelf well, who, has pondered his fubjeét with care, 
and addreffes himfelf to our judgment rather than to our ima- 
gination. At the fame time, hiitorical writing is by no means 
inconfiftent with ornamented and fpirited narration. It ad- 
mits of much high ornament and elegance; but the ornaments 
mutt be always confiftent with dignity ; they fhould not ap- 
pear to be fought after; but to rife naturally from a mind 
animated by the events which it records. P 

Induftry is likewife an effential quality of an accurate hif- 
torian. Thucydides in his Hiftory of the Peloponnefian 
War, and Polybius ia his Hiltory of the Roman Affairs, 
took great pains in procuring neceffary information. An 
hiftorian fhould be always actuated by a love of truth; to 
this purpofe Polybius obferves, that a good man ought to 
love his friends and his country, and manifeft a fimilar dif- 
pofition with their’s, towards both their friends and enemies. 
But when he takes upon him the character of an_hiftorian, 

-they mutt all be forgot. In hiltory, all perfonal confidera- 
tions fhould be laid afide, and regard be paid only to their 
actions. Lib.i. p. 13. Sce alfo Lucian, De Hitt. Scrib. 

. 366. 

. a een Thucydides, and Polybius are much com- 
mended for the integrity and ingenuity of their temper. 
Cicero obferves, (ubi fupra,) that hiftory is converfant in 
preat and memorable aétions; and therefore a hiftorian fhould 
always keep pofterity in view, and relate nothing which may 
not on fome account or other be worth the notice of future 
ages. Thofe who defcend to trivial and mintite matters, 
which are below the dignity of hiftory, fhould be deemed 
journalifts rather than hiftorians. Whenever a prudent hif- 
torian thinks it neceflary or convenient to take notice of 
things that are in themfelves lefs confiderable, he either does 
it with brevity, or for fome apparent reafon, or accounts for 
it by fome jult apology. As it is the province of a hiftorian 
to acquaint us with facts, he fhould give a narration or de- 
feription not only of the faéts, or actions themfelves, but 
likewife of fuch things as are neceffarily connected with 
them, viz. the characters of perfons, the circumftances of 
time and place, in reference to which chrorology and geo- 
graphy have been called the two eyes of hiltory; the views 
and defign of the principal actors, and the iffue and event of 
the aétions which he defcribes. The proper difpofition of 
thefe various particulars depends on the {kill and prudence of 
the writer. 

The drawing of chara@ters, fays Blair, is one of the moft 
f{plendid, and at the fame time, one of the moft difficult 
ornaments of hiftorical compofition. For charaters are ge- 
nerally confidered as profeffed exhibitions of fine writing : 
and an hiftorian, who feeks to fhine in them, is frequently 
in danger of carry!sig refinement to excefs, from a defire of 


appearing very profound and penetrating. . He brings to- 
gether fo many contratts, and fubtle oppolitions of qualities; 
that we are rather dazzled with fparkling expreffions, than 
entertained with any clear conception of a human character. 
A writer who would charaGterife in an inftruétive and maf 
terly manner, fhould be fimple in his ftyle, and fhould avoid 
all quaintuefs and affectation: at the fame time not content- 
ing himfelf with giving general outlines only, but defcend- 
ing into thofe peculiarities which mark a .character in its 
mott ftrong and diftinétive features. The Greek hiftorians 
fometimes give elogiums, but rarely draw full and profeffed 
chara@ers. The two ancient authors, who have laboured 
this part of hiftorical compofition moft, are Salluft and Ta- 
citus. 
eords to their {prings, and alfo to their effets and con- 
fequences, two qualifications are neceflary in order to his 
doing this with fuccefs : viz. a thorough acquaintance with 
human nature, and political knowledge, or acquaintance with 
government. The former is neceflary to account for the 
conduét of individuals, and to give juft views of their cha- 
racter: the latter to account for the revolutions of government, 
and the operations of political caufes in public affairs. Both 
muft concur in order to form a completely inftruétive hif- 
torian. With regard to the latter, the materials and means 
of information, poffeffed by the ancient hiftorians, were more 
circumferibed and limited than thofe of the moderns: far lefs 
communication and intercourfe fubfifted between neighbour- 
ing ftates, by the intervention of eftablifhed ports, er of 
ambaffadors retident at diftant courts. Befides, they wrote 
for their own countrymen only ; they had no idea of writing 
for the inftru€tion of foreigners, whom they defpifed, or of 
the world in general; and hence they are lefs attentive to 
convey all that knowledge with regard to domeftic po-= 
licy, which we, in diftant times, would defire to have 
learned from them. Perhaps alfo, though in ancient ages 
men were more abundantly animated with the love of liberty, 
yet the full extent of the influence of government, and of po- 
litical caufes, was not then fo thoroughly ferutinized, as it 
has been in modern times; when a longer experience of all 
the different modes of government has rendered men more 
enlightened and intelligent, with refpeet to public affairs: 
To the reafons now ftated it is owing, that though the an- 
cient hiftorians fet before us the particular fats which they 
relate, in a very beautiful and diftin& manner, yet fome- 
times they do not give usa clear view of all the political 
caufes which affeGted the fituation of affairs, of which they 
treat. From the Greek hiftorians, we are able to form but 
an imperfect notion of the ftrength, the wealth, and the re- 
venues of the different Grecian itates; of the caufes of feve- 
ral of thofe revolutions that happened in their government; 
or of their feparate conneétions and interfering interefts. In 
writing the hiftory of the Romans, Livy had furely the moft 
ample field for difplaying political knowledge, concerning 
the rife of their greatnefs, and the advantages or defects of 
their government. Yet the inftruétion, in thefe important 
articles, which he affords, is not confiderable. He is indeed 
an elegant writer, and a beautiful relater of faéts; but by 
no means diftin¢uifhed for profoundnefs or penetration. Sal- 
luft, when writing the hiitory of a confpiracy againft the 
government, which ought to have been altogether a politi- 
cal hiftory, has evidently attended more to the elegance ‘of 
narration, and the painting of characters, than to the un+ 
folding fecret caufes and fprings. Initead of that complete 
information, which we might naturally have expeéted from 
him of the itate of parties at Rome, and of that particular 
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conjuncture of affairs, which enabled fo defperate a profii- 
gate as Cataline to become fo formidable to the government, 
he has given us little more than a general declamatory ac- 
count of the luxury and corruption of manners in that age, 
compared with the fimplicity of former times. It is not 
meant, however, to cenfure all the ancient hiftorians as de- 
fective in political information. - No hiftorians can be more 
infructive than Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus. ~ 

Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and judicious; always 
attentive to give very exact information concerning every 
operation which he relates ; and to fhew the advantages and 
difadvantages of every plan that was propofed, and every 
meafure that was purfued. Polybius excels in comprehen- 
five political views, in penetration into great fyitems, and in 
his profound and diftin& knowledge of all military affairs. 
Tacitus is eminent for his knowledge of the human heart ; is 
fentimental and refined in a high degree ; conveys much in- 
ftruGtion with refpe& to political matters, but more with 
refpeci to human nature. 

The hiftorian fhould alfo introduce pertinent and ufeful 
refleGtions in the courfe of his narrations. The beft hiftori- 
ans, fuch as Salluft and Livy, &c. have allowed themfelves 
this liberty. But the remarks or reflections of the hiftorian 
fhould be brief, and differ in this refpect from the encomiums 
or declamations of the orator. When obfervations are to 
be made concerning human nature in general, or the peculi- 
arities of certain chara¢ters, if the hiftorian can artfully ia- 
corporate {uch obfervations with his narrative, they will have 
‘a better effect than when they are delivered as formal de- 
tached refleGtions. To this purpofe we may obferve, that, 
in the life of Agricola, Tacitus, {peaking of Domitian’s 


"treatment of Agricola, makes this reflection: “ Proprium 
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humani ingenii eft, odiffe quem leferis ;"" i. e. ¢ It belongs 
to human nature, to hate the man whom you have injured.”” 
This obfervation is juft and philofophical ; but the form, in 
Which it ftands, is abftra& and philofophical. A thought 
of the fame kind has a fine effect elfewhere in the fame hif- 
torian, when {peaking of the ee which Germanicus 
knew to be entertained again‘t him by Livia and Tiberius : 
« Anxius,” fays he, “ occultis in fe patrui avieque odiis, 
quorum caufz acriores quia inique:”? ¢. e.  Uneafy in his 
mind, on account of the concealed hatred entertained againtt 
him by his uncle and grandmother, which was the more 
bitter, becaufe the caufe of it was unjult.”? This profound 
moral obfervation is introduced, without the appearance of 
making it in form, as a part of the narration, in afligning a 
reafon for the anxiety of Germanicus. Tacitus excels ina 
talent of intermixing after this manner with the courfe of 
his narrative many as fentiments and ufeful obferva- 
tions. For a more particular account of the diftinguifhing 
properties of hiftorical narration; fee NARRATION. ~ 
 Hiltorians have enlivened their narration, by introducing, 
on various occafions, fpeeches, which are either oblique or 
dire&; the former recited by the hiftorian in his own perfon. 
Of this kind is that of Hannibal in Juftin, by which he en- 
deavours to perfuade king Antiochus to carry the heat of 
war againit the Romans into Italy. (Lib. xxxi. cap. 5.) 
And in the latter, the perfon himfelf is introduced as ad- 
drefling his audience ; and therefore the words, as well as 
the fenfe, are to be accommodated to his charaGter. Such 
is the {peech of Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains and 
fucceffors, addreffed to his foldiers, when they had traiter- 
oufly bound him in chains, in order to deliver him up to 
his enemy Antigonus. Juftin, lib. xiv. cap. 4. 

With regard to dire&t f{peeches, there are few ancient 
hiftorians who have not adopted them, though fome of our 
critics will only admit thofe which were really fpoken by 
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the perfons to whom they are afcribed. The firft hiftorian 
who introduced complete and finifhed fpeeches into hiftory, 
is faid to be Thucydides, thofe of Herodotus being but fhort 
and imperfect. (See Oration.) Letters are fometimes met 
with in hiftories, as well as fpeeches: fuch are thofe of 
Alexander to Darius in Q. Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 1. and thofe 
of Tiberius and Drufus in Tacitus, Ann. lib. i. 73. ii. 53. 
59- _Digreffions alfo, when they are neither too long nor 
too frequent, may be fo managed by the hiftorian, as to af- 
ford the reader both delight and profit.- (See Dicresston.) 
With regard to the order of hiftory, the hiftorian fhould fo 
form his introduétion, as to give fome general view of the 
fubjeét, to engage the reader's attention, and to poffefs him 
with a candid opinion of himfelf and of his performance ; 
this fhould be natural, and proportioned to the extent of 
the work. Such are thofe of Livy, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Tacitus, and others. But order is to be principally 
regarded in the body of the work : for this purpofe the hif- 
toriographer fhould either attend to the time in a chronolo- 
gical feries, which is beit in biography, after the manner of 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos; in the hiftory of particular 
ftates, after Thucydides, Livy, and Taciius, and fometimes 
alfo in a general hiftory ; though in this latter cafe, the 
order of time cannot always be preferved, and therefore the 
ations of each-nation, when feveral ftates are independent 
of each other, muft neceffarily be feparated, in order to pre- 
vent confufion. This is the method adopted by Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Juftin. 4 
There is one circumftance that deferves to be particularly 
mentioned, becaufe it deferves the firft attention of the in- 
telligent and inftru@tive hiftorian; and this is, that in the 
conduct and management of his fubje& he fhould give it as 
much unity as poffible ; in other words, his hiftory fhould not 
confift of feparate unconnected parts merely, but fhould be 
bound together by fome conneéting principle, which hall 
make the impreffion on the mind of fomething that is one, 
whole and entire. Whether pleafure or inftru&tion be the 
end fought by the ftudy of hiftory, either of them is en- 
joyed to much greater advantage, when the mind has always 
before it the progrefs of fome one great plan or fyftem of 
aGtions ; when there is fome point or centre to which we can 
refer the various parts related by the hiftorian. Of all the 
ancient general hiftorians, the one who had the mott exact 
idea of this quality of hiftorical compofition, though, in 
other refpets, not an elegant writer, was Polybius. In his 
third book he fketches out his own plam; obferving, that 
the fubje& of which he had undertaken to write is, through- 
out the whole of it, one ation, one great fpeétacle ; how, 
and by what caufes, all the parts of the habitable world be- 
came fubje& tothe Roman empire. ‘* This aGtion,’’ faya 
he, “is diftin& in its beginning, determined in its duration, 
and clear in its final accomplithment ; therefore, I think it 
of ufe to give a general view before-hand, of the chief con- 
flituent parts which make up this whole.?’ In another place, 
he congratulates himfelf on his good fortune, in having a 
fubje@ for hiftory, which allowed fuch variety of parts to 
be united under one view ; remarking, that before this pe- 
riod, the affairs of the world were feattered, and without 
conneCtion ; whereas, in the times of which he writes, all 
the great tranfaétions of the world tended and verged to 
one-point, and were capable of being confidered as parts of 
one fyftem. ; ' 
Thofe who write the hiftory of fome particular great 
tranfaGtion, confining themfelves to one era, or one por- 
tion of the hiitory of a nation, have fuch great advantages 
for preferving hittorical unity, that they are inexcufable if 
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Jugurthine wars, Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, and his Retreat 
of the Ten-thoufand, are inftances of particular hiftories, 
where the unity of hiftorical objeét is perfectly well main- 
tained. Thucydides, otherwife a writer of great ftrength 
and dignity, has failed much, in this article, in his hiftory 
of the Peloponnefian war. On this account, he is feverely 
cenfured by one of the beft critics of antiquity, Dionyfius 
of Halicarnafflus. This critic is partial to Herodotus, 
whom, both for the choice and conduct of his fubject, he 
prefers to the other hiltorian. But we may obferve, that 
Herodotus wrote to the imagination, and*“Thucydides writes 
to the underftanding. - He was a grave, refle€ting man, well 
acquainted with human life; and the melancholy events and 
cataltrophes which he records, but which Dionyfius finds fault 
with, are often both the moft interefting parts of his hiftory, 
and the moft improving tothe heart. Indeed, the diftribu- 
tion of his fubje&t, which, though not deficient in dignity, 
wants the gaiety and fplendour of that of Herodotus, is 
faulty, and the critic’s obfervations upon it are better 
Founded, and his preference of Herodotus, in this refpe€, is 
not unjuft. With regard to ftyle, Dionyfus gives Thycy- 
dides the juft praife of energy and brevity; but cenfures 
him, on many occafions, not without reafon, for harfh and 
obfcure expreflion, deficient in fmoothnefs and eafe. The 
hiftorian, however, muft not negleét chronological order, 
with a view to render his narration agreeable. He muft 
give a diftin@ account of the dates, and of the coincidence 
of fa&ts. But he is not under the neceffity of breaking off 
always in the middle of tranfaCtions, in order to inform us 
of what was happening elfewhere at the fame time. He dif 
covers no art if he cannot form fome connection among 
the affairs which he relates, fo as to introduce them in a 
proper train. He will foon tire the reader, if he goes on 
recording, in ftri€t chronological order, a multitude of fe- 
parate tranfaGtions, without any other connection befides 
coincidence of event. Although the hiltory of Herodotus 
be of greater compafs than that of Thucydides, and com- 
prehend a much greater variety of diffimilar parts, he has 
been more fortunate in joining them together, and digefting 
them into order. Hence he is a more pleafing writer, and 
gives a ftronger impreffion of his fubje&t; though, in judg- 
ment and accuracy, much inferior to Thucydides. He 
abounds, indeed, with digreflions and epifodes; but when 
thefe have any conneétion with the main fubjeét, and are 
inferted profeffedly as epifodes, the unity of the whole is 
lefs violated by them, than by a broken and {cattered nar- 
ration of the principal ftory. Among the moderns, the 
prefident Thuanus has, by attempting to make the hiftory 
ef his own times too comprehenfive, fallen into the fame 
error, of loading the reader with a great variety of uncon- 
necied fats, going on together in different parts of the 
world ;—an hiltorian otherwife of great probity, candour, 
and excellent under{tanding ; but through the want of this 
unity, more tedious, and lefs interelling than he otherwife 
would have been. 

As hiltory is a {pecies of writing deficned for the inftruc- 
tion of mankind, found morality fhould always reign in it. 
Both in defcribing chara&ers, and in relating tranfactions, 
tke author fhould always fhew himfelf to be on the fide of 
virtue. To deliver moral inftru€tion in a formal manner, 
falls not within his province; but both as a good man and 
as a good writer, it is expected, that he fhould difcover fen- 
timents of refpect for virtue, and of indignation at flasrant 
vice. -Neutra'ity and indifference, when occafions of this 
kind occur, are inexeufable ; and indicate a culpable defi- 
ciency in fenfibility and moral feeling. For the ftyle of the 
hiitorian, fee Sty1p. 


So numerous and confiderable are the qualifications ne- 
ceflary for an hiftorian, that this province was formerly af- 
figned by the eaftern nations to a particular order of meng 
and beth among the Greeks and Romans it was generally. 
undertaken by perfons of figure, and fuch as were eminent, 
for learning, knowledge of the wortd, and other great abi- 
litice: and as it is of fuch fingular fervice to mankind to 
have the records of paft ages well and faithfully tranfmitted 
to pofterity, it is to be withed that perfens of fimilar cha 
raGer would, in all countries, undertake it. 

Having iiluitrated the qualities of a good hiftorian by di- 
reét or indireét references to ancient writers, it may not be im= 
proper to fpecify fome inftances in which the moderns have 
excelled in this kind of writing. Dr. Blair fele&ts Italy as 
the country in Europe where the hilterical genius has, in 
latter ages, fhone forth with the greateft luftre. Soon after- 
the reftoration of letters, Machiavel, Guicciardin, Davila, 
Bentivoglio, father Paul, became highly confpicuous for 
hiforical merit. - All of them appear to have conceived very- 
juft ideas of hiftory ; and are agreeable, inftru€tive, and 
interefting writers. . They are not, however, without fome. 
imperfections, which have been pointed out by critics, and 
detailed by Blair. Among the French, ,many_hittorical 
writers are {pirited, lively, and agreeable ; and fome of 
them not deficient in profoundnefs and penetration. Never- 
thelefs, France has not produced any fuch capital hiftorians: 
as Italy. In our own ifland, Scotland acquired reputation, 
at an early period, by means of the celebrated Buchanan., 
He is an elegant writer, claffical in his Latinity, and agree- 
able both in narration and defcription ; but fufpeéted to be 
more attentive to elegance than to accuracy ; and inaceurate 
and imperfe in his political views; and charged with being; 
deeply tin@tured with the fpirit of party. Among the older 
Englifh hiftorians, the moft confiderable is lord Clarendon 
more impartial in his relation of fa¢ts than might. have beer 
expected, and diltinguifhed by the fpirit of virtue and probity 
which pervades his work. He maintains the dignity of an 
hiftorian ; and though his fentences are too long and his 
general manner prolix, his ftyle is, upon the whole, manly ; 
and his merit, as an hiftorian, much beyond mediocrity. 
He is particularly admirable, and perhaps we may fay un- 
equalled in the drawing of characters. Some have ailerted 
that he was the firft Englifhman who feems to have attempted 
to write hiftory with any degree of dignity. But this affer- 
tion is not ftriGly accurate. Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Knowles made the attempt before him, and with no fmall 
fuccefs, and we may affert the fame, in a great degree, 
concerning fir Francis Bacon and lord Herbert of Cherbury~ 
However, Clarendon has, in this refpe&, exceeded all his 
predeéeflors. Bifhop Burnet is lively and perfpicuous ; but 
his ftyle is too carelefs and familiar for hiftory ; his cha- 
racters are marked with a bold and a flrong hand, but they 
are generally light and fatirical ; and he abounds too much 
in little ftories concerning himfelf, that he refembles more a 
writer of memoirs than of hiftory. For a juft appreciation 
of his charaéter as an hiftorian, fee the article Burner. | 
During a long period, Englifh hiftorical authors feemed to 
aim at nothing higher than an exaé relation of facts ; tilk - 
of late the diitinguifhed names of Hume, Robertfon, aud 
Gibbon, have railed the Britifh charafter in this fpecies of 
writing to high reputation and dignity. Dr. Blair obferves, 
that of late years a great improvement has begun to be 
introduced into hiftorical compoiition ; which confifts in a 
more particular attention than was formerly given to laws, 
euitoms,, commerce, religion, literature, and every thing 
elfe that tends to fhew the fpirit and genius of nations. An 
biltorian is now expetted to exhibit manners, as well as facis - 
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and events ; and it mult be allowed, that whatever difplays 
the ftate and life of mankind in different periods, and il- 
luitrates the progrefs of the human mind, is more ufeful 
and interelting than the detail of fieges and battic The 
introduction of this improvement into hiftory has been 
chiefly owing to the celebrated M. Voltaire, whofe age of 
Louis XIV. commanded the attention, and claimed the ap- 
probation of all Europe. See farther on this fubject Ward's 
Oratory, vol. ii. le&. 42, 43,44, and45. Blair’s Lectures, 
yol. iii. le&t. 36. 

The term hiftoriographer is chiefly ufed for a perfon who 
has a peculiar charge and commiffion to write-the hiftory of 
his time. The hiftoriographer to his majefty is an oflicer 
under the lord chamberlain ; his falary zoo/. per annum. 
There is an office of the fame kind in Scotland with the 
fame falary. 

HISTORY, a recital or defcription of things as they are, 
vr have been in a continued orderly narration of the prin- 
cipal faéts and circumitances attending them. The word 
is Greek, isop, hifforia ; and literally denotes a fearch of 
curious things, or a defire of knowing, or even a rehearfal 
of things we have feen; being formed of the verb isoge, 
which properly fignifies to know a thing by having -feen it ; 
though the idea appropriated to the term hittory is now 
much more extenfive, and we apply it to a narration of divers 
memorable things, even though the relator only takes them 
from the report of others. ‘The origin of the word is from 
the verb isxys, J know ; and hence it is, that among the an- 
cients feveral of their great men were called polyhiflores, g. d. 

erfons of various and general knowledge. 

_ Hiftory is divided, with regard to its /ubje@, into the 
hiftory of nature and the hiffory of aéiions. cha 

_ History of Nature, or Natural Hiffory, is a defcription 
of natural bodies ; whether terreftrial, as animals, el 
bles, foffils, fire, water, air, meteors, &c. or celeitial, as 
the ftars, planets, comets, &c. Natural hiftory is much the 
fame with what we otherwife call phyfiology. See Natural 
Hisrory and Puysiorocy. 

| Hisrory, with regard to aéions, is a continued relation 
of a feries of memorable events in the affairs either of a 
fingle perfon, a nation, or feveral perfons and nations, and 
whether included in a great or little fpace of time ; or, it is 
a narrative of fuch facts as are fit to be tranfmitted to pof- 
terity for the ufe of mankind and the better conduct of 
human life. Cicero calls hiftory the miftrefs of life, (De 
Orat. lib. ii. cap. 9.) as it teaches us both what we ought’to 

urfite and what we ought to avoid. 

« Yhus Thucydides, among the ancients, excellently tranf- 
lated by Smith, and among the moderns, Stanyan, Leland, 
Gillies, Mitford, the abbe Barthelemi in his Travels of Ana- 
eharfis, have written the Hiftory of Greece ; Livy, among 
the ancients, and among the moderns, Catrou and Rouille, 


Rollin, Vertot, Hooke, Fergufon, Montefquieu, Crevier, 


Gibbon, &c. that of Rome; Mezeray and F. Daniel, of 
France; Tyrrel, Echard, Rapin, continued by Tindal, 
Carte, Guthrie, with the fupplement of Ralph, Hume con- 
tinued by Smollett, Henry, &c. Kennett, in his complete 
niftory, including the works of feveral writers, of whom the 
moit diftinguifhed, in point of hiftorical compofition and 
merit, are Milton, Daniel, Bacon, lord Herbert, Camden, 
and Wilfon, &c. the Hiltory of England; Buchanan, not 
to mention John Major and Hector Boethius, whofe works 
are now almoit obfolete, Robertfon, whofe hiftory is a claffic 
sproduétion, and is thought: by many to be the doétor's 
*< Palmarium Opus,’ G. Stuart, fir D. Dalrymple, lord 
_Hrailes, Guthrie, &c. &c. of Scotland ; O’Connor, Valancy, 
Ferdinaydo Warner, O’ Halloran, Leland, Crawford, Carte 
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in his Life of the Duke of Ormond; fir James Ware in 
his Lives of the Bifhops and Writers of Ireland, improved 
and enlarged Wy Mr. Harris, &c. &c. of Ireland ; Dr. 
Powel, Warrington, &c. of Wales ; Clarendon, the Hiftory 
of the Rebellion; and Thuanus, bifhop Burnet, &c. the 
Hiftory of their own Lives and Times. : 

Eufebius, Baronius, &c. have written the Hiilory of 
the Church; bifhop Burnet that of the Reformation, &c. , 

Several authors have written on the Method of readme 
and ftudying Hiftory ; among the reft Lucian, Bodin, 
Voffius the Elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Mafcardi, De Sil» 
hon, F. le Moine, F. Rapin, the abbot De St. Real, F. 
Thomaflin, Frefnoy, Prieitley, &c. 

One of the mott ufeful directions for facilitating the fludy 
of hiftory, fays Dr. Prieftley in his Ledtures,, (Le. 17-) 
is to begin with authors who prefent a ‘¢ Compendium,’* 
or general view of the whole fubjeCt of hiflory, and after- 
wards to apply to the itudy of any particular hiftory, 
with-which a more thorough acquaintance is defired, 
The moit celebrated epitome of univerfal hiitory written 
in Latin, is Turfalin’s, which is read in moit of tha 
foreign univerfities. Bofluet’s Epitome of Univerfal Hil. 
tory, is greatly and defervedly admired in France ; but it 
brings the hiftory no iower than the time of Charlemagne. 
One of the moit ufeful epitomes, upon the whole, is that 
written by baron Holberg in Latin, and tranflated with 
improvements into Englifh by Dr. Gregory Sharpe.  lts 
principal defect is, that too little notice is taken of the hif- 
tory of Greece, and that other fubjects are difpatched with 
too much brevity. The moit valuable of the larger kind 
of epitomes are Rollin’s of the ancient hiftory, and Puffen- 
dorf’s of the modern. One of the moft obvious contri- 
vances to reduce hiitory into a fhort compafs, and to make 
an entire courfe of it eafy to be comprehended, and at the 
fame time to obferve a proper diftinGtion between the parts 
of it, has been by * Chronological Tables.’ See Curo- 
NOLOGY. 

Much of the perfpicuity of hiftory depends on conceiv~ 
ing clearly the order of generations and the right of fuc- 
ceffion in regal and other families. In this refpeét, “ Ges 
nealogical Tables’’ are of unfpeakable ufe. (Sce Grnra- 
Locy.) But the moft ingenious and ufeful contrivance to 
facilitate the ftudy of hiftery, and to aid the imagination 
in conceiving diltinctly, and comprehending the whole courfe 
of it, in all its parts, co-exittent and fucceflive, is the‘ Chart 
of Hikory.” This is properly a picture of all hiftory, and 
is formed by fuch natural methods of expreflion, that it 
renders vifible to the eye, without reading, the whole figure 
and dimenfions of all hiftory, general and particular, and 
fo perfeétly fhews the origin, progrefs, extent, and dura- 
tion, of all kingdoms and itates that ever exifted, at one) 
view, with every circumitance of time and place, uniting 
chronology and geography, that it not only, in the moit 
agreeable manner, refrefhes the memory without the fatigue 
of reading ; but a novice in hiitory may learn more from it 
by a mere attentive infpection of a few hours, than he can’ 
acquire by the reading of many, weeks or months. This 
chart muft anfwer, in the completeit manner imaginable, al- 
moft every ufe of a compendium of hiftory, proper to: be 
read before a larger and fuller.courfe be entered upon ;: and 
it will preyeat any confufion which might arife irom reading 
particular hiftories without a regard to their proper order 
of time or place, better than auy abitract of univerfal hif- 
tory whatever. For by cafting our eye for a minute upon 
this chart, we fee, at one glance, the contemporary flate of 
the whole world at the period of which we are reading, and 
the preceding and leegeing ae of the particular country, 
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the hiftory of which we are ftudying. Dr. Prieftley has 
conftruG@ed a chart of this kind, of the fame fize with his 
chart of biography, drawn upon a like feale, and made 
to correfpond to it in all refpeéts. Among other methods 
of illuftrating and retaining hiftory, we may mention 
Mr. Grey’s ‘‘-memorial lines,” ferving to aid us in recol- 
leGing dates with exa€tnefs. To this we may add the ufe 
of a “ common-place book,” in which the moft valuable 
fruits of hiftory may be repofited. 

We fhall here fubjoin the order in which the principal au- 
thors of antiquity fhould be read, fo as to obtain from them 
aregular feries of facts, comprifing the hiitory of Afia, 
Africa, Greece, and Rome, till the diffolution of the empire of 
Conftantinople. The oldeit hiftory extant, next to the hiftori- 

“cal books of the Old Telftament, is that of «* Herodotus,’" who 
flourifhed about 450 years B.C., alittle after the invation of 
Greece by Xerxes. His hiftory comprifes probably every 
thing which he had an opportunity of learning concerning the 
hiftory of the Lydians, lonians, Lycians, Egyptians, Perfians, 
Greeks, and Macedonians; and, computing from the earlieft 
of his accounts to the lateit, his hiftory may be reckoned to 
eommence about 713 years B.C., and to reach to about the 
year 479 B.C.; a period of about 234 years. A more par- 
ticular account of feveral things in the period of which he 
treats, may be extracted from the following authors; vz. 
Juftin (1. i. ii. iii. and vii.), Kenophon’s Cyropzdia, and the 
lives of Ariftides, Themiftocles, Cimon, Miltiades, and Pau- 
fanias, written by Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos ; and thofe 
of Anaximander, Zeno, Empedocles, Heraclitus, and De- 
mocritus, by Diogenes Laertius. Next to Herodotus, 
«© Thucydides” fhould be read. Introduétory to his hiltory 
of the Peloponnefian war, which was his principal and pro- 
fefled fubject, he gives a fummary view of the hiftory of 
- Greece, from the departure of Xerxes to the commence- 
ment of that war, which conneéts his hiftory with that of 
Herodotus. To complete the period comprehended by 
his hiftory, after his firit book, the eleventh and twelfth 
books of Diodorus Siculus fhould be read, together with 
Plutarch’s Themiftocles, Ariftides, Paufanias, and Cimon, 
and the fecond and third books.of Juftin. And, after the 
whole of Thucydides, the hiftorical ftudent fhould read the 
lives of Alcibiades, Chabrias, Thrafybulus, and Lyfias, 
written by Plutarch or Cornelius Nepos, the fourth and fifth 
books of Juftin, and the firft book of Orofius. After 
Thucydides, the firft and fecond books of ‘ Kenophon’s 
Hittory of Greece”? fhould be read. This completes the 
hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, with the contemporary af- 
fairs of the Medes and Perfians. After this, let the ftudent 
proceed to the ‘ expedition of Cyrus,’’ and the return of 
the Greeks ; and laitly, the remainder of his hiftory of 
Greece, which contains an account of the affairs of the 
Greeks and Perfians to the battle of Mantinea, which hap- 
pened inthe year 363 B.C.; fo that all the hiftorical books 
‘ef Xenophon comprife a period of about 48 years. To 
complete the hiftory of this period, recourfe may be had to 
the lives of Lyfander, Agefilaus, Artaxerxes, Thrafybulus, 
Chabrias, Conon, and Datames, written by Plutarch or Cor- 
nelius Nepos ; the fourth and fifth books of Juftin ; and the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth of Diodorus Siculus. 
After Xenophon’s works let the. fifteenth and fixteenth 
books of Diodorus Siculus be read ; thefe contain the hifto- 
ries of Greece and Perfia, from the battle of Mantinza to 
the beginning of the reign of Alexander the Great, in the 
year 336 B.C. After thefe two books of Diodorus, let 
Avrrian’s hiitory of Alexander be read ; and for completing 
this. hiftory, let the reader recur to Quintus Curtius, the 
teath and eleventh books of Juftin, and Plutarch’s life of 


Alexander. After Arrian, let him perufe the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth books of Diodorus Sieulus, which 
contain the hiftory of Greece from the year 323 B.C. to the 
year 3013 and to complete this period, the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth books of Juftin, and the Demetrius 
and Eumenes of Plutarch. After the books of Dioderus, 
read from the fixteenth to the twenty-ninth book, inclufive, 
of Juftin, which brings down the hiltory to about the 
year 195. B.C. After Juttin, read Plutarch’s hives of 
Pyrrhus, Aratus, Agis, Cleomenes, and Philopamen. 
The lives of illuftrious men written by Plutarch, who 
flourifhed about the year 130 after Chrift, make an ex- 
cellent fupplement to univerlal hiftory. ‘'o complete the- 
hiftory furnifhed by thefe lives of Plutarch, read the frag- 
ments of Diodorus. | Laftly, in the regular order of hiftory, 
read the thirtieth book of Juiflin, and all that follow till the 
two laft, which completes the hiflory of Greece till it is 
blended with that of the Romans. All the hiftories above- 
mentioned are written in Greek, except thofe of Juftin, 
Quintus Curtius, and Cornelius Nepos, which are in 
Latin. 

The following courfe of «¢ Roman Hiftory”? may be con- 
fidered as comprehending all that is new to be learned of the 
fubfequent ancient hiltory of all other nations, befides Greece 
and thofe comprehended in its hiftory. The writer who 
treats of the early part of the Roman hiftory, in the fulleft 
and mott fatisfatory manner, is ‘* Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naffus,’? who brought down the hiltory of Rome as far as the 
beginning of the firft Punic war. But of his work, which 
contiited of twenty bocks, the eleven firft-are all that are 
extant, and they end at the year 341 B C., the time when the 
confuls re{umed te chief authority in the republic, after the 
diffolution of the decemvirate. ‘fo complete the hiftory of 
the period ef Which he treats, read Livy (1. 1. i. and mii.}, 
Plutarch’s Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Valerius Poplicola, 
Coriolanus, and Camillus. After Dionyfius, read from the 
fourth to the tenth book inclufiye of Livy, which brings 
the hiflory of Rome to the year 292 B.C. To fupply the 
chafm between the tenth and twentieth books of Livy, read 
Polybius. particularly the firft and fecond books, which treat 
chiefly of the firit Punic war; the epitome of the fecond 
decad of Livy, books feventeen, eighteen, twenty-two, and 
twenty-three of Juftin, fourteen chapters of the fourth book 
of Orofius, the fourth and fifth of the third book of the 
‘‘ hiftoria mifcellanea’’ of Paulus Diaconus, Plutarch’s Mar- 
cellus, and Fabius Maximus ; the fecond tome of the Annals 
of Zonaras, and Appian’s Punic and Illyrian wars. After 
Appian fhould be read the remainder of Livy, from the 
twenty-firlt book to. the end, which brings the hiftory to the 
year 166 B.C., and the epitome to the end. ‘T'o complete 
the lait books of Livy, read Plutarch’s Hannibal, Scipie 
Africanus, Quintus Flamininus, Paulus /Emilius, and Cato 
Major. After this read his Gracchi, Marius, Sylla, Cato 
Minor, Sartorius, Lucullus, Pompey, and Brutus. The 
reader of hiftory muit next proceed to Saliuft’s hiftory of 
the war of Jugurtha, which happened 100 years B.C., and 
of the confpiracy of Catiline, which happened 62 years B.C, 
Next fhould follow Julius Czfar’s Commentaries of his own 
wars, and the fupplement by Hirtius and others. To ob- 
tain a clear idea of this important period of time, Cicero’s 
epiitles, efpecially thofe to Atticus, fhould not be overlooked. 
The hiftory of Dio Cafiius comprifed all the time from the 
building of Rome to the reign of Alexander ; but to fupply. 
the want of the laft twenty, we muft be content with what 
Xiphilinus, who wrote A.D. 1050, has given us inacom- 
pendium of them. The period of which Dio Cafiius treats 
will be made more complete by Velleius Paterculus, who 
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Tived under Tiberius. We fhould then have recourfe to Sue- 
tonius’s lives of the twelve Cefars ; and next to Tacitus’s 
annals and hiltory. This hiftory contains a fund of politi- 
cal knowledge, and, on that account, is very proper to be 
ftudied by princes and minifters of ftate. Tacitus is the laft 
Roman hiltorian who is worth reading, except barely for 
thofe faés which we have no other method of becoming ac- 
quainted with. Suetonius and Tacitus are generally placed 
in what is called the “ filver age’’ of the Latin tongue ; 
but all the fucceeding writers are univerfally thrown into the 
« brazen,’’ or “¢iron’’ age. ‘Thefe, in the order according to 
which they fhould be read, are, the lives of Nerva and Trajan 
by Aurelius Victor or Xiphilin, Spartian’s Adrian, Capito- 
linus’s Antoninus, Herodian, the Scriptores Romani, or 
Hiltoriz Augufte Scriptores, viz. Spartianus, Lampridius, 
Capitolinus, Vulcatius, ‘Trebellius Pollio, and Vopifcus 
fupplying the chafm in thefe writers between Gordian III 
and Valentinian, from Aurelius Victor, and then the hiltory 
will be brought downto A.D. 283. Eutropius will furnifh 
a good epitome of the Roman hiltory till about this time, 
in Latin. All the writers of the Roman hiftory from this 
time are Greek, except Ammianus Marcellinus ; they are 
Zozimus, A.D. 507; Zonaras, A.D. 1119; Jornandes, 
A.D. 540; Ammianus Marcellinus, A.D. 375 ; Procopius, 
A.D.502; Agathias, A.D. 567; Nicetas Acominatus, 
A.D. 1203; Nicephorus Gregoras, A.D. 1341; and 
Johannes Cantacuzenus, A.D. 1350. In this enumeration 
we ought not co have omitted a celebrated female hiltorian, 
wiz. Anna Comnena, the daughter of Alexius I., emperor 
of Contftantinople, who wrote the hiftory of the reign of 
her own father, in which fhe makes the firlt mention of the 
arrival of the crufaders at Conttantinople, and gives an ac- 
count of their conduét during their refidence in that city, 
and their paflage into Afia. Her narration is not very fa- 
vourable to the crufaders. The conclufion of the hifto 
of Conttantinople, with the rife and progrefs of the Turks, 
may be learned from Laonicus Chalcondiles, who put an 
end toit. He begins his hillory with Ottoman, the fon of 
Orthogul, who began to reign about the year of Chrift 
1300. His work confitts of ten books, and brings the 
hittory to the year 1453, in which Contftantinople was taken 
by Mahomet II. : 

Of all the modern compilations, derived from thefe 
fources of hiltorical knowledge, none are fo ufeful as thofe 
which treat of the manners, euftoms, and laws of the Greeks 
and Romans. The molt complete body of Greek and 
Roman antiquities is that of Grevius and Gronovius; but 
this is voluminous and expenfive. A perfon may acquire 
knowledge enough of this kind, for the purpofe of reading 
the Greek and Latin hiftorians, in Potter’s excellent and 
compendious fyftem of Greek antiquities, and in Kennett’s 
Antiquities of Rome. Books which contain collections of 
coins and infcriptions fhould not be negleted ; the principal 
colleGtors of thefe kinds of records are Gruter, Lipfius, 
Chifhul, Montfaucon, Prideaux, Mazochius, and Fleet- 
wood for infcriptions ; and Spanheim, Urtlinus, Patin, Vail- 
lant, Hardouin, and Goltzius for coins. In ftudying the 
Roman hiltory, a perfon fhould become converfant with the 
civil law, which contains the hiftory of the domeftic policy 
of that great people. He fhould therefore acquaint him- 
felf at leaft with “ Juftinian’s Inititutes ;*? which contain 
an authentic outline of their policy. The modern compila- 
tions of ancient hiftory are very numerous ; but the moft com- 
plete are “ Rollin’s’? andthe “ Univerfal Hiftory.” Rol- 
jin’s ancient hiftory has been often recommended to young 
perfons, and it well deferves their attention. Though the 


author is only a compiler, he is eloquent. He always writes 
gn the fide of virtue, and his moral refleétions are ufeful ; 
though he cannot be confidered as diftinguifhed by an extra- 
ordinary degree of critical fagacity. The “ Ancient Uni- 
verfal Hiltory”? isa work of eftablifhed reputation and uti+ 
lity. Its references to original authors are numerous; and 
though it is, with refpe& to judgment and ftyle, very unequal, 
and its chronology is various, as it was executed by different. 
perfons, yet it indicates unqueftionable traces of labour in. 
refearch, and impartiality in detail. Its faults, compared 
with its excellencies, are trifling. The oriental part is par- 
ticularly entitled to applaufe, as it conveys a variety of 
knowledge, which could not otherwife have been ealily ob- 
tained. One principal advantage is, that it gives a feparate 
hiftory of every individual nation, however inconfiderable ; fo: 
that we fee at once its relative importance, and its connection: 
with the greater empires, by which it might, at length, be 
{wallowedup. The beft editions of the ancient univerfal hif- 

tory are, that in folio, and the firft which appeared in 8vo. 
As for thofe who wifh to ftudy the Englifh hiftory by 
the perufal of the works of original writers, and who 
have leifure for this purpofe, we would refer them for- 
an account of them to Nicholfon’s Englith Hiftorical Li- 
brary. Hence, and from other fources of information,, 
they will be led to acquaint themfelves with Gildas, the moit 
ancient Britifh hiftorian, who was born in the year 520, and 
publifhed his treatife «* De excidio Britannie” towards the 
clofe of his life; the venerable Bede, who was born in 
672 or 673; Nennius in $30; Hoel Dha’s laws, enacted! 
about the middle of the tenth century ; Geoffrey of Mone. 
mouth, about the year 1150, the greater part of whofe work 
is fabulous: Caradoc, monk of Lancarvan, contemporary 
with Geoffrey, who wrote a hiftory of the petty kings of 
Wales, tranflated from the Latin original into Englith, by 
Humphrey Liwyd, and enlarged by Dr. Powel, and again 
by W.Wyn, &c. The oldeft hiftory of the Saxon affairs: 
is the Saxon Chronicle,’’ firlt publifhed by Abraham 
Wheelock, the work of unknown authors, and terminating» 
at various periods from 977 to 1154. The earlieft account we- 
have of the reign of Alfred is that of A fferius, his contempo-- 
rary: the next Saxon hiftorian is Ethelward, or Edward Pa- 
tritius in 1090, who continued his chronicle of the Saxon 
kings no farther than Edgar. Many things relating to the 
civil government of thefe times are difperfed in fome parti- 
cular lives of their faints and kings; particularly thofe of. 
Offa, Ofwin, Ethelwolf, and Edward the Confeffor. Of 
the later writers of the Saxon affairs we may mention Vertte-. 
gan in his “Reftitution of decayed intelligence in. Anti-- 
quities,’’ corrected by Sheringham and Somner ;: Selden in. 
his“ Analeéta;”? and Sheringham in his treatife « De- 
Anglorum gentis origine.”? The * Sachfen Spiegel,”’ or 
«© Speculum Saxonicum,”’ is an excellent manual of the old: 
laws of the ancient Saxons. The hiftory of Great Britain,. 
in certain periods of it, is much connected with the hiftories. 
of Norway and Denmark; and therefore the Danifh anti-- 
quities fhould be inveftigated, and the Runic charaéters un- 
derftood. The Danifh antiquary fhould alfo be acquainted, 
with the beft Iflandic hiftorians, the moft ancient of whom: 
is Aras Frode,. contemporary with Semond, about the year 
11243 part of whofe hiftory of Iceland was publithed in. 
1689 by the bifhop of Skalholt. There are two Norwe-- 
gian hiftories which fhould be confulted ;. the former written: 
{oon after the year 1130 by Theoderic, a monk, and the 
other compiled by Snorro Sturlefonius, both of whom draw 
their materials from the ballads of the Scaldri, whofe hifto=- 
rical poems, it is generally thought, may be depended upon. 
‘Lwe 
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wo Danifh Kiftorians, of principal importance to the 
Englifh antiquary, ithe judgment of Mr. Nicholfon, are 
Saxo Grammaticus, and his contemporary Sweno Agonis, 
of both which we have an excellent edition by Stephanus. 
The former died.at Rofchild in 12043; and by his own ac- 
count, he compiled his hiftery out of the Icelandic ballads ; 
and Sweno declares that he compiled his from the traditions 
of old people. "The great reftorer of the decayed anti- 
quities of Denmark was Olaus Wormius, in his ‘ Literatura 
Runica,”? and “ Monumenta Danica,”’ to whofe difcoveries 
an addition has been made by Thomas Bartholine. Much 
light has lately been thrown on this fubje¢t by various anti- 
quaries, and particularly by Mr. Jonftone, profeffor Thor- 
kelin, and Mr. Pinkerton. The firft of our Englifh hiftorians 
after the conqueit was Ingulphus of Croyland, who begins 
A.D. 626, and ends A.D. 1089. About the fame time 
Marianus Scotus brought down our Englifh hiftory as low 
as the year 1083. — The earlieft hiftory in the r2th century 
was written by Florentius Bravonius, a monk of Wor- 
eefter, whofe book ended with his lifein 1119}; but it was 
continued 50 years farther by another monk of the fame mo- 
maftery. Our next hiftorian was Eadmerus, a monk of 
€anterbury, whofe .“ Hiftoria Novorum, &c.’’ was pub- 
lithed by Mr. S:lden, and extends from 1066 to 1122. Wil- 
liam of Malm{bury is one of the moft important and valuable 
of our ancient hiftorians. He is highly commended by Le- 
land and others. - He wrote ** De geftis rezum Anglorum” 
in five books, with an appendix in two more, which he ftyles 
« Novellz hiftoriz.”” His hiftory comprehends the affairs of 
England from the firft arrival of the Saxons to the clofe of 
the reign of king Stephen. Simeon Dunelmenfis, monk of 
Durham ‘in 1164, author of “De Geltis Regum,”’ com- 
mences with the death of Bede in 732 and ends in 1129. 
Ealred, abbot of Rievaulx, gives a fhort genealogy of our 
Kings to Henry II., but chiefly enlarges in praife of David 
king of Scots, founder of many Ciftercian abbies. About 
the fame time flourifhed Henry, archdeacon of Huntington, 
whofe eight books, concluding with the reign of king 
Stephen, were publifhed by fir Henry Savile. William of 
Newberry begins at the deathof Henry I., and ends in the 
~year 1097. “The 13th century begins with Gervafe monk of 
Canterbury, who is “faid to have been a judicious antiquary 
and methodical hiftorian, and to have made an excellent col- 
Je€tion of the Britifh and Englith hiftory from the arrival of 
the Trojaus to the year 1200. - All that is extant commences 
with the year 1112, the 12th year of Heary I., and ends 
with the death of Richard I. It bears the chara&ter of being 
executed with great judgment. Cotemporary with ‘thefe 
two, was Roger de Hoveden, chaplain to king Heary IL., 
who has deduced our hiftory to the year 1202, the 4th year of 
king John’s reign. ‘The next hiftorian of note is Ralph de 
Diceto, dean of London, who, about the year 1210, com-. 
pofed two treatifes, entitled «* Abbreviationes Chronicorum,”’ 
comprifing an abftract of our hiltory, chiefly ecclefiattical, 
down to the conqueft, and “ Imagines hiftoriarum,” con- 
taining the hiltory of fome of our kings, terminating with 
the firit year of king John’s reign. Selden much admires 
this author and his works. Thefe writers were foon fuc- 
ceeded by Matthew Paris, a monk of St. Alban’s, who is 
reckoned the firft in value and reputation of all ot ancient 
hiltorians. His hiftory comprehends a very important pe- 
riod, from the beginning of the reign of William I. to the 
end of that of Henry III., and the information it contains 
is equally curious and ufeful. His mode of writing is, on 
the whole, pleafing and agreeable, and his compoiition fim- 
ple and perfpicuous. The {pirit with which be expofes the 


pretenfions and conduct of the Roman pontiffs is admirable 5 
and it is no wonder that, on this account, he fhould be dif 
paraged by Bellarmine and Baronius. His hiftory was firft 
publithed at London in 1571, and at Zurich in 1589. It 
again appeared in 1606 ; but the beft edition is that of Dr. 
W. Watts in 1640. Watts’s edition again appeared in 1684, 
but this edition is not equal to the firft impretfion. The 14th 
century begins with Thomas Wikes, whofe hiftory begins 
at the conqueft, and ends at the death of Henry T. 
A.D. 1304. Nicholas Trivet, who was buried in the year 
1328, and his contemporary, Roger Ceftrenfis, deferve curs 
fory mention. The chronicle of John Brompton begins 
with the coming in of Auguitin the monk in 528, and ends 
with the death of Richard I. A.D. 1198: this author has 
given a collection and verfion of the Saxon laws in Latin, 
made in the time of Edward III. The chronicle of Walter 
Hemmingford, who flourifhed in the reign of Edward 1) 
begins in 1066,and ends with the year 1308. Ralph Higden 
wrote a hiitory, ftyled « Polychronicon,” chiefly compiled 
from the writings of cther, and old chronicles now loft. He 
died in the year 1377. John, vicar of Tinmouth, was a 
great colleGtor of Englifh hiftories, which he digefted in 
three very large volumes; they chiefly relate to the mi- 
racles of Englith faints. He was a monk of St. Alban’s in 
1366. Matthew, a Benedictine monk of Weftminiter, was 
a great collector of former hiftorians, and therefore ufually 
ftyled “ florilegus."? His hiftory ends at the year 1307, 
which he probably did not long furvive. It was continued 
by others; chiefly by Adam Merimuth, canon regular of 
St. Paul’s, who begins in 1302, and ends in 1380, probably 
the year of his death. Henry Knighton wrote a chronicle 
«* Of the Events of England,” from the time of Edgar, in 
958, to the year 1395, the 19th year of Richard II. in 
whofe time he lived. Although he does not rank high as an 
hiftorian, he is valuable for the account he gives of the pro- 
ceedings againft Richard II. from which it appears how free 
our conftitution was underftood to be at that period, and 
how great were the prerogative and power of parliament. 
His “ Chronicon, de Eventibus Angliz,” and his “ Hiftoria 
depofitionis Ricardi fecundi,’’ are both preferved in ‘T'wif- 
den’s “ Decem Scriptores."” The 15th century was one of 
the moft rude and illiterate ages. _Amongft the few eminent 
for learning was fir John Froiflart, whofe work contains 
a general hiftory of the affairs of France, Spain, and other 
parts of Europe ; but he alfo particularly iafifts on the wars 
between the Englifh and French, from 1335 to 1400. (See 
his biographical article.) The next hiftorian worthy of 
notice is Thomas Walfingham, a monk of St. Alban’s, 
and probably regius profefior of hiftory in that monaitery, 
about the year 1440. His fhort hiftory begins at the con- 
clufion of Henry the Third’s reign, where Matthew Paris 
ends, and is continued-to theend of Henry V. His * Hy- 
podigma Neuitriz,’’ regards the affairs of Normandy from 
the time of Rollo to the fixth year of Henry V. in which are 
many occurrences not elfewhere to be found. William 
Caxton continued a hiftory begun by the monks of St. 
Alban’s, which commenced with the firft inhabitants of this 
ifland, to the lait year of Edward IV. 1483. The whole 
work bears the title of «* Fru€@tus Temporum.”? John Rofs 
travelled over England, and made colleGions out of the 
libraries to which he had accefs, pertaining to the hiftory. 
and antiquities of this kingdom. ‘They are preferved in the 
Britifh mufeum ; and contain many particulars that illuf- 
trate the antiquities of our univerfities. Of the hiftorians 
above recited, thofe whofe works are entitled to diligent 
perufal by the hiltorical fludent, are Ingulphus, Eadmerus, 
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William of Malmfbury, Roger de Hoveden, William of 
Newberry, Matthew of Paris, Matthew of Wettminfter, 
Henry Knighton, and Froiffart. Mott of our ancient hif- 
torians will be found in fir Henry Savile’s “ Quinque Scrip- 
tores Anglice Hiftorie,”’ 1596; in the “ Decem Scrip- 
tores’’ of 1629; in the “« Decem Scriptores’’ by Twifden, 
in 1652; in the ‘ Rerum Anglicanarum Scriptores,’’ pub- 
Iifhed at Oxford in 1684; and in the two volumes of Dr. 
Gale, the firft containing five, and the fecond 15 hittorical 
writers. There are feparate editions of Merianus and Duo- 
dechinus, of Florentius, of Eadmerus, of Matthew Paris, of 
Trivet, of Matthew of Weltminfter, of Froifflart, of T. 
Walfingham, and of W. Caxton. Of the hiftorians in the 
16th century, we may mention Robert Fabian, who died in 
‘4512, whofe ¢ Hiftoriarum Concordantiz,” bring down the 
hiftory from Brutus to William theConqueror,: in the firlt 
fix books ; and in the feventh he gives the hiltory of om 
kings from the Conqueror to Henry VII. ; Polydore Vir- 
gil, an accomplifhed writer, who wrote the hiltory of our 
nation in Latinto Henry VIII.; Edward Hall, who died in 
London in 1547, and who wrote a diffufe account of the 
wars between the houfes of York and Lancalter, dedicated 
to Henry VIII. ; Harrifon and Hollingfhead, whofe chro- 
nicle is greatty efteemed ; the fecond edition of this hiftory 
was continued to the year 1586 by John Hooper, alias 
Vowel. Inthe 17th century the firft author who occurs 
is John Stow, who was an induftrious ftudent, and a 
critical colle&tor ; he died in 1605; John Speed wrote a 
chronicle, which is the largeft and the beft, fays Nicholfon, 


‘that is extant ; it begins with the firft inhabitants of this 


Wand, and ends with the union of the two kingdoms under 
king James, to whom it is dedicated; Richard Baker, who 
died in the Fleet, in 1644, publifhed a chronicle, which was 
well received ; the author himfelf wrote the hiftory of our 
kings from the Romans to the end of the reign of James I. 
and it was continued to the reftoration by Edward Philip. 
In later times we -have had a great number of hiftorians, 
or compilers of hiftory. Among thefe we may enumerate 
fir Winfton Churchill, Sandford, Brady, a zealous advocate 
for the royal prerogative, Tyrrel, a ftrenuous defender of 
the ancient rights and privileges of the people, Echard, now 
almoft forgotten; Carte, a non-juror and a Jacobite, whofe 
general Talore, notwithitanding his peculiar opinions and 
attachments, is undoubtedly a production of great merit in 
point of information; Guthrie, much neglected, but un- 
defervedly, as he is a faithful and diligent writer, who had 
recourfe to original evidence, though in the latter part of 
his work he inclines too much to Tory principles ; and 
Ralph, whofe critical hiltory of the reigns of Charles IT. and 
James II. is a fupplement to Guthrie, and is a curious and 
yaluable performance. The more confiderable hiftorians, 
whom we fhall mention, are Clarendon, of whofe hiftory 
we have already given an account; Whitelocke, whofe Me- 
morials contain a rich repofitory of moft valuable materials ; 
Ludlow, an honeft and zealous republican ; Burnet (fee his 
article, and above); Rapin, who fpent 20 years in the com- 
pofition of his excellent hiftory, and who, though tedious, is 
on the whole faithful and impartial ; Tindal, the continuator 
ef Rapin, Hume, Smollet, Henry, Lyttelton, Harris, Ma- 
caulay, &c. &c. &c.; and a great number of others, who 
have written hiftories of particular lives. and reigns, and 
whofe names we cannot recite. : 

_ Uiftory, with refpect to time, is divided into ancient and 
modern, dillinguifhed into feveral epochs, periods, and in- 
tervals. 

_ The three periods of time into which hiftory has been 
divided are the following, viz. the jir//, from the creation to 


the deluge, which age is reckoned uucertain, Becaufe we 
know no more than the fhort account given of it in the holy 
{criptures ; the /econd, from the deluge to the firit Olym= 
piad, which, from the many feigned ftories related im it, is 
called the fabulous age; the shird, from the firft Olympiad 
to our own times, is called hittcrical, becaufe the actions 
done in that period are recorded by writers of true hiltory. 
See Ace and Curonooey. 

The mott ancient of the Greek hiftorians now left is Hero 
dotus, who lived, according to fir Ifaac Newton’s Chrone~ 
logy, 157 years after the building of Rome. And as to 
the Romans, Livy himfelf confeffes, that there were {carcely 
any certain memoirs of their affairs till the city was taken by 
the Gauls, which was above 1oo years later than Herodo+ 
tus; the accounts before this time having been’ preferved 
chiefly by tradition, 

Hiltory, with refpeé to its /udje@, is divided into univerfal 
and particular, facred and profane. 

F. Meneftrier gives us the proper charatters of the divers 
kinds of hiftory with great accuracy. He diftinguifhes hif- 
tory with regard to both its matter and its form, and gives 
curious inttances of each particular. 

Hiftory, with regard to its matter, is either facred, or 
natural, or civil, or perfonal, or fingular ; to which fome have 
added artificial hiflory, giving an account of the origin and 
progrefs of arts; and mifcellaneous hiflory, which recites 
many various things as they promifcuoufly occur in human 
life. 

Hisrory, /acred, is that which lays before us the myfteries" 
and ceremonies of religion, vifions, or appearances of the 
Deity, &c. miracles, and other fupernatural things, of which 
God alone isthe author. Such are, the book of Genefis, the 
Gofpels, Apocalypfe, &c. See Miracres, Prorurcy, 
REVELATION, &c. 

To this we may refer eccl-fafical hiffory, which gives an 
account of the rife and eftablifhment of the feveral religions 
and churches, of the rife and progrefs of various opinions, 
fe&ts, &c. In ancient facred hiftory, otherwife called the 
hiftory of the Old Teltament, there are feven remarkable 
periods. ‘The firit comprehends 1656 years, from the crea- 
tion of the world to the deluge 5. (fee Sacred CuRoNOLOGY.) 
The fecond period includes 857 years, from the deluge to the 
going forth of the Ifraelites out of Egypt. (See DeLuGz.) 
The third period begins with the exodus of the Ifraelites in 
2513, extends to the times of the kings, and includes.396a 
years. (See Exopus.) The fourth period begins in the year 
of the world 2go9, or from the beginning of the government 
by kings, and extends to the end of the Babylonifh captivity, 
or 3468th year of the world, including 559 years. (See 
Captivity.) The fifth period amounts to 372 years, from 
the year of the world 3468 to the year 3840, or to the times. 
of the Maccabees. (See Maccaners.) ‘The fixth period 
begins with Judas Maccabeus, A.M. 3840, and is continued 
to the year 3964, or to Herod the Great, comprehending 
124 years. (See.HeEnrop the Great.) The feventh, or lait 
period reaches from Herod the Great to the deftruction of 
Jerufalem, or the 7oth year after the birth of Chrilt, con-- 
taming 106 years. See JERUSALEM. 

In more modern facred hiftory, more properly called eccle/fi— 
aflical hiftory, which denotes a clear and faithful narration of: 
the tranfa€tions, revolutions, and events. that relate to the- 
external and internal ftate of the Chriftian church,. Dr: Mo-. 
fheim has diltinguifhed faur remarkable periods. The firlt 
comprehends the {tate and viciffitudes of the Chriftian church,. 
from its commencenient to the time of Conflantine the Great. 
The fecond period extends from the reign of Conttantine to. 

that- 
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that of Charlemagne, which produced fuch a remarkable 
change in the face of Europe. The third period contains 
the hiftory of the church from the time of Charlemagne 
to the memorable period when Luther rofe in Germany 
to oppofe the tyranny of Rome, and to deliver divine truth 
from the darknefs that covered it. The fourth period 
reaches from the time of Luther to the prefent times. On this 
plan Dr. Mofheim’s ecclefiaftical hiitory, a work defervedly 
held in great efteem, is divided into four books, containing 
the hiftory of the centuries comprehended by the above pe- 
riods according to the order of time. (See Holberg’s Intro- 
du€tion to Univerfal Hiftory, tranflated by Dr. Sharpe, 
with notes, &c., p. 55, &c. ed. 1758; and Mofheim’s Ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory, tranflated by Dr. Maclaine, with notes, 
&c. comprifed in 6 vols. 8vo. vol. i. p.12.) To this work 
Dr. Warburton, the late learned bifhop of Gloucefter, 
bears the following teftimony: ‘¢ Mofheim’s Compendium is 
excellent, the method admirable indeed, the only one deferving 
tthe name of an ecclefiaftical hiftory.’? He adds, “ It de- 
ferves frequent notes.”” 

Hisrory, natural, is a defcription of the fingularities of 
nature, its irregularities and prodigies, and_ the alterations 
it undergoes in the birth, progrefs, end, and ufe of things. 
Such is Ariftotle’s Hiftory of Animals, Theophraftus’s Hif- 
tory of Plants, and the entire body of Natural Hiftory by 
Pliny ; fuch alfo are Acofta’s Natural Hiftory of the Indies, 
Plott’s Hiftory of Staffordthire, &c. 

History, civil, is that of people, ftates, republics, com- 
munities, cities, &c. Such are thofe of Thucydides, Ha- 
Yicarnafflus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, Milton, 
Buchanan, &c. 

Civil hittory may again be fubdivided into particular and 
general: the former confifts of a number of facts relating to 
the fame ftate, fuitably conneéted and laid together in a 
-proper feries; {uch are Thucydides’s Hiftory of the Pelopon- 
nefian War, comprifing the events of the firft twenty years of 
that war ; Salluft’s Hiftory of the War between the Romans 
and king Jugurtha in Africa ; and Cefar’s Hiftory of his 
‘own Gallic and civil Wars: the latter, or general hiftory, is 
made up of feveral particular hi/fories, whole feparate tranf- 
aGtions within the fame period of time, or part of it, fhould 
be fo diftin@tly related as to caufe no confufion ; fuch are 
thofe of Diodorus Siculus, of Herodotus, of ,Juftin, of 
Xenophon, and of Polybius, among the ancients; and 
Thuanus’s Hiftory; Lord Littelton’s Hiftory of Henry 
II ; Dr. Robertfon’s Hittory of Charles V. &c. among the 
moderns. 

Civil hiftory, im its more unlimited extent, is denominated 
aniverfal hiltory. See History with regard to adlions, 
fupra. 

History, perfonal, is that which gives the portrait or life 
of -fome fingle perfon. Such are the lives of Plutarch, 
Cornelius Nepos, Suetonius, &c. and the lives of the pain- 
“ters, philofophers, faints, &c. 

Perfonal hittory is the fame with what we otherwife call 
biography, and may be denominated literary hiftory, as it re- 
cords the lives and produétions of learned men, the contro- 
verfies that fubfifted amongft them, and the rife and advance- 
ment of fciences. See Brocrapryy. 

History, fingular, is that which deferibes a fingle aétion, 
fiege, battle, or even a war or expedition, &c. Such was 
the confpiracy of Catiline to fubvert the Roman ftate writ- 
ten by Salluft. 

Hiftory, with regard to its form, is either fimple, or figura- 
sive, or mixed. 

History, jfimple, is that delivered without any art or fo- 
reign ornament ; being only a naked and faithful recital of 


things, juft in the manner and order wherein they paffed. 
Such are the Chronicles of the Eaftern Empire, the Falti, 
Chronological Tables, Journals, &c. 

History, figurative, is that which is farther enriched with 
ornaments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addrefs of the hifto- 
rian. Such are the political and moral hiitories of the 
Greeks, Romans, and moft of the moderns. 

This latter isa kind of rational hiftory, which, without ftop- 
ping at the fhell or outfide, the appearances of things, dif- 
covers the fecret fprings and movements of the {-veral events 5 
it enters into the thoughts, the breafts of the perfons con- 
cerned therein ; difcovers their intentions and views ; and, by 
the refult of enterprizes and undertakings, difcoyers the 
prudence or weaknefs wherewith they were laid, conducted, 
&c. 'Thefe are much the moft ufeful and entertaining hif- 
tories. To this clafs may be particularly referred the Hilto- 
ries and Annals of Tacitus, among the ancients ; and thofe 
of Guicciardin, Thuanus, and bifhop Burnet, among the 
moderns. 7 

History, mixed, isthat which, befides the ornaments of 
figured hiftory, calls in the proofs and authorities of fimple 
hiftory, furnifhing authentic memoirs, or original letters, 
manifeltoes, declarations, &c. to vouch the truth of what is 
faid. Such are Hiftories or Colleétions of Ruthworth, 
M. Rapin Thoyras’s Hiftory of England, the Genealo- 
gical Hiftories of Duchefne, .M. De Marca’s Hiftory of 
Berne, &c, 

We fhall clofe this article of Hiftory in general, with a 
brief recapitulation and illuftration of the benefits that are 
likely to refult from the diligent ftudy of it; and here we 
fhall avail ourfelves of the excellent remarks of Dr. Prieftley 
in his ** Lectures on Hiltory.”’ The firlt and loweft ufe of 
hiftory is, that it agreeably amufes the imagination, and 
interefts the paflions, and, in this view of it, it far furpafles 
all works of fiGion. ‘The latter refembles thofe machines 
that are contrived to illuftrate the principles of philofophy, 
fuch as globes and orreries, the ufes of which extend no 
farther than the views of human ingenuity: whereas real 
hiftory refembles the experiments made by the air-pump, the 
cordenfing engine, or eleftrical machine, which exhibit the 
operations of nature, and the God of nature himfelf, whofe 
works are the nobleit fubje€t of contemplation to the human 


mind, and are the ground-works and materials of the molt . 


extenfive and ufefultheories. Fiction requires a variety of 
embellifhments to excite and intereft the paflions ; whilft the 
mere thought that we are liftening to the voice of truth ferves 
to keep the attention awake through many dry and ill-di- 
gefted narrations of facts. The next, and higher ufe of 
hiftory, is to improve the underftanding, and ftrengthen the 
judgment, and thus to fit us for entering upon life with advan- 
tage. Hiftory prefents us with the fame objects which oc- 
cur to us in the bufinefs of life, and affords fimilar exercife to 
our thoughts; fo that it may be called anticipated experience. 
In fome refpeéts it will be a better guide to us in the con- 
du& of life than experience: becaufe the examples which it 
prefents to us are generally complete, and we fee them 
through a lefs partial medium than that of experience. 
Hiftory is, therefore, of great importance not only to the 
advancement of political knowledge, but to that of know- 
ledge in general, becaufe the moft exalted underftanding is 
merely a power of drawing conclufions, and forming maxims 
of condu@ from known facts and experiments, of which 
neceffary materials of knowledge the mind itfelf is wholly 
barren, and with which it mutt be furnifhed by experience. 
By improving the underftanding hiltory frees the mind from 
many foolifh prejudices that tend to miflead it. Such are 
thofe prejudices of a national kind, that have induced an 
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unreafonable’ partiality for our own country, merely as our 
own country, andas unreafonable to foreign nations and fo- 
reign religion, which nothing but the enlarged views refult- 
ing from hiftory can cure. It likewife tends to remove thofe 
prejudices that. may have been entertained in favour of an- 
cient or modern times, by giving a jutt view of the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of mankind im all ages. To an in- 
habitant of Great Britain it will be one of the greateft advan- 
tages refulting from the ftudy of hiftory, that, fo far from 
producing an indifference to his own country, it will difpofe 
him to be fatisfied with his own fituation, and render him, 
from rational conviction, and not from blind’ prejudice, a 
more zealous friend to the interelts of his country. It is 
from hiftory that all future improvements in the fcience of 
government mutt be derived, and this {cience, it will be al- 
lowed, is of primary importance and intereft to thofe who 
have fufficient abilities for the ftudy of it, and who are friends 
of mankind. Another very capital advantage of hiftory is, 
that it tendsto ftrengthen the fentiments of virtue. It con- 
duces to this purpofe by difplaying the fentiments and con- 
du@ of truly great men, and thefe of a contrary cha- 
raéter, and thus infpirieg us with a tafte for folid glory 
and real greatnefs ;_ whilit it convinces us that thefe qualities 
do not confift in the attainments which mankind are too 
generally purfuing. That true greatnefs does not confiit 
in riches may by evinced by the examples of Cincinnatus, 
Fabricius, Scipio AZmilianus, and other Romans in the early 
ages of their city, who. were honoured for their poverty. 
The emperors Nerva, Trajan, Antoninus, and Aurelius, 
fold their palaces, their gold and filver plate, their 
valuable furniture, and other fuperfluities heaped up by 
‘their predeceffors, and banifhed from their tables all expenfive 
delicacies. Thefe princes, together with Vefpafian, Per- 
tinax, Alexander Severus, Claudius the fecond, and Taci- 
tus, who were raifed to the empire by their merit, and 
whom all ages have admired as the greateit and the beft of 
princes, were always fond of the greateft plainnefs in their 
apparel, furniture, and outward appearance. When the famous 
Cornelia, daughter of the great Scipio, was importuned by 
a lady of her acquaintance to fhew her toilette, fhe deferred 
fatisfying her curiofity till her children, who were the famous 
Gracchi, came from {chool, and then faid “«* Em! hec orna- 
menta mea funt.’’ ‘ Thefe are my ornaments.””? Can we 
think that Aonours and preferments conttitute true greatnefs, 
when hiftory teaches us that the moft worthy men have 
generally declined them? On the other hand, the extrava- 
gances of Alexander the Great in killing his beft friends, the 
eruelties of the Spaniards in America, the ruin of Sweden 
by Charles XII. are certainly more proper to fhew the folly 
and madnefs of unbounded ambition, than their victories are 
to dazzle our minds with their glare. Nothing fo effectually 
cures a man.of the abfurd pride of dirth and family, as feeing 
fome of the greateit men in hiftory, fuch as Tamerlane, 
cardinal Ximenes, and pope Sixtus V. rife from low be- 
ginnipgs. Even Vefpatian laughed at thofe who pretended 
to derive his defcent from Hercules. An exceflive paffion 
for fame, as an end of a¢tion, reduces a man very low in the 
light of hiftory. On the contrary, how prodigioufly does 
the character of Cato rife upon us by a few words of Salluft: 
« Maluit effe, quam videri, bonus; ‘ He rather chofe to 
be, than to feem, good.”? The vanity of Nero upon his excel- 
ling in mutic,.and gymnattic exercifes, and of Commodus 
on his dexterity in killmg wild beaits, completely expofes 
the affectation of gaining eminence in what is out of our 
proper {phere. ‘The fame maxim is conveyed by Philip, 
when he afked his fon Alexander, if he was not afhamed 
to play on a mufical inftrument fo well as he did. A fimple 
Vou. XVIII. 


narration of fome hiftorical incidents excites an admiration 
of true greatnefs of mind more than the moft elaborate de- 
fcription of it. What can give us aclearer idea cf the noble 
fentiments of ftri& honour and integrity, ‘than Marfhal 
Turenne’s refufing a fum of money, which was offered him, 
if he would not march his army through a certain territory, 
becaufe he had not intended to march that way! Does not 
every perfon’s heart ftrongly feel the fentiments of benevo- 
lence, when he hears the good Titus exclaiming, that he had 
‘joft a day,”? becaufe he had done no perfon a good office 
init! If a perfon be capable of forming any idea of great- 
nefs of mind in forgiving injuries, he will do it from hearing 
the following reply made by Lewis XII. toa courtier, who 
prefled him to punifh a perfon who had offended him before 
he came to the throne; ‘It belongs notto the king of France 
to revenge the injuries offered to the duke of Orleadts?”’ Or, 
what can give fo juft an idea of the true fpirit and magnani- 
mity of a foldier, as the reply that vifcount Dorée made to 
Charles IX. of France, when he received an order from him 
to maflacre the Huguenots ; “I defire your majefty would 
employ me in what is foffbie.”’ This example fuggefts alfo, 
that hiitory enables us to form juit ideas of the dignity and 
the weaknefs of human nature, both of which are extremely 
ufeful to us in life. When the earl of Peterborough, at the 
fiege of Barcelona, was fettling the terms of capitulation 
with the Spanifh commander, news was brought him that, 
contrary to the fufpenfion of arms ftipulated between them, 
a party of the allied troops had broken intothe town. The 
earl, with a noble fpirit of true honour and heroifm, told 
the Spanifh general, that if he would give him leave to enter 
the town with his Englifh troops, he would drive out his 
allies, andthen returnto finifh the capitulation, which he aétu- 
ally performed. Without mentioning the fabulous ftory of 
Curtius, who is faid to have leaped into a gulph, or of 
Codrus, who procured his own death to fave his country, 
we may obferve, that at the fiege of Turin one Mica fired 
amine, and purpofely deftroyed himfelf with the enemy. 
And how many commanders of fhips have blown them up 
rather than ftrike their colours! Such faéts, together with 
thofe which manifeft the extent of genius, in men like Arif- 
totle, Archimedes, and fir Ifaac Newton, give us high 
ideas of the dignity of human nature, and the capacity of 
the human mind. Hiftory alfo, with equal fidelity, gives us 
a moft affeGting, and equally inftrudtive view, of our de- 
plorable weaknefs and frailty, exemplified in the occafional 
conduét of the greateft of men. "What grofs and humi- 
liating fuper’itions have been manifeited by men, in other 
refpects, of found and clear underitandings, and of upright 
honeft hearts! Pafcal, one of the greateft geniufes and 
beft men that ever lived, entertained a‘ notion, that God ~ 
made men miferable here in order to their being happy here- 
after ; and in confequence of this notion, he impoied upon 
himfelf the moft painful mortification. He even ordered a 
wall to be built before a window in his ftudy, which afforded 
him too agreeable a profpe€t. He alfo had a girdle full of 
fharp points next his fkin, and while he was eating or drink- 
ing any thing that was grateful to his palate, he was con- 
{tantly pricking himfelf, that he might not be fenfible of 
any pleafure. It was through a fimilar weaknefs that the 
excellent Fenelon fubmitted without referve ‘to the arbi- 
trary fentence of the pope, when he condemned asbook 
which he had publifhed, and even preached in condemnation 
of his own book, forbidding his friends to defend it. (See 
the articles Fexrton and Pascar.) Moreover; hiftory 
tends to ftrengthen the fentiments-of virtue,. by the variety 
of views in which it exhibits the condué of divine provi. 
dence, and points out the hand of God in the affairs of = 
‘or 
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* Por whatever fuggefts to us the idea of a divine being, either 
in the end, or means, of great events, muft be favourable to 
piety and virtue. “Who would have imagined, that the defire 
which Henry VIII. had to be divorced from his wife would 
have brought about the reformation in England? 'The-in- 
difcretion of a Portuguefe prieft, who would not give place 
to one of the king’s officers in Japan, and the obitinacy of 
the Jefuits, in refufing to give up the houfe which a noble- 
man had given them, when his fon claimed it back again, 
occafioned the extirpation of the Roman Catholic religion 
in that country. The hiftory of Jofeph, that of Efther and 
Mordecai, and many others that are recorded in the in- 
itructive pages of the Old Teitament, fupply facts to the 
fame purpotes. Great events, under the conduct of pro- 
vidence, are brought about contrary to the intention of the 
perfons who were the chief initruments of them, and by the 
means which were intended to produce a contrary event. 
Thus perfecution has been always the means of promoting 
the perfecuted religion; and thus the well-known adage 
has been verified: ‘¢ The blood of the martyrs is the feed 
of the chyrch.’’ Thus, likewife, Athens, Lacedemon, 
Carthage, Rome, and many other ftates, have been ruined 
by their own fuccefles. Pihilip II. of Spain, by his into- 
lerable oppreffion, was the caufe of the freedom of the 
ftates of Holland. A regard to divine providence is alfo 
extremely ufeful to heighten our fatisfa¢tion in reading 
hittory, and throw an agreeable light upon the moft gloomy 
and difgufting parts of it. Moreover, hiltory, in the mil- 
fortunes and hardihips to which the moft diftinguifhed per- 
fonages have been reduced, gives us a deep conviction of 
the inftability of all human things, and prepares our minds 
to fubmit to adverfity with more patience and refigna- 
tion, as to a condition from which we fee none are exempt. 
What other fenfation do we feel, while we read that 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. of France, and wife to 
Charles I. of England, was reduced to the utmoft poverty ; 
and that her daughter, afterwards married to a brother 
of Lewis XIV. is faid to have lain in bed for want of coals 
to keep her warm, while the people of Paris, blind with 
rage, paid no attention to her fufferings! Similar fenfations 
are felt, when we read the hiltory of Belifarius, the great and 
fuccetsful general, who is faid to have begged his bread, and 
of Cortez, the renowned conqueror of Mexico, who lived 
unknown and difgraced in Spain, and was fearcely able to 
obtain an audience of his maller, Charles V., though, when 
the king afked who was the fellow that was fo clamorous 
to fpeak to him, he cried out, “ I am one who have got your 
majeity more provinces than your father left you towns.” 
Betides, the reverfes of fortune, and calamities of men in 
high flations, fhould difpofe thofe who have no opportunity 
of rifing above them, to be content with their fituation. 
The many who have abdicated royalty, as Chriltina, queen 
of Sweden, Charles V. emperor of Germany, Victor Ama- 
deus, King of Sardinia, John Caiimir, king of Poland, and 
others, convince us that crowns do not always fit ealy ; and 
that perfons in high tlations have need of a ftrong fenfe of 
honour and integrity to make their fatigues and misfortunes 
tolerable. In many inttances they are objets, not of envy, 
but of commiferation ; and they claim the exercife of a can- 
did judgment. The examples of diflinguifhed perfonages 
are apt to make a deeper impreffion on the mind than thofe 
of perfons, fubje& to viciffitude, in the humbler {tations of 
hfe. The infuiliciency of power and riches to bound men’s 
views ard to make them happy, is evinced in a thoufand in- 
ftances of almolt daily occurrence ; but the fentiment makes 
a deeper impreffion when we fee it exemplified in the hiftory 
of ftatefmen and conquerors. It is beautifully exhibited ina 
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converfation which paffed between Pyrrhus and his minifter 
Cyneas, before their expedition into Italy. The miniiter ’ 
afked the king what he propofed to do when he had fubdued 
the Romans? He anfwered, pafsinto Sicily. What then? 
faid the minifter. Conquer the Carthaginians, replied the 


king. And what follows that ? fays the minilter. Be fove- 

reign of Greece, and then enjoy ourfeives, faid the king. : 

And why, replied the fentible minifter, can we not do this t 

laff now ? 1 
Befides the benefits refulting from the ftudy of hiftory, _ 4 


above briefly recited and illuttrated, there are other advan- 
tages accruing to mankind from it, in a different manner, as 
only one inttrument of recording tranfa&tions. How imper- 
feét, e. g. without hiltory, would be our knowledge of genea- 4 
logies, and confequently of the order of important fucceffions, 

and how precarious would be the advantage, refulting from 
conventions and treaties of all kinds, ifall the articles of them 

were repofited only in the memory of the contracting parties. 

We read that the boundaries of the Grecian ftates were once 
determined by a verfe of Homer, who, in his defcription of 

Greece, relates what they were in his time. ; 

If hiftory be of fuch diitinguifhed ufe, we may eafily ( 
anfwer a queftion that has been fometimes propofed ; az. 
at what age it is proper te be read. We need not hefitate 
in pronouncing, that it can neither be begun too early, nor 
continued too late.‘ If hifttory amufe the imagination, exer- 
cife and improve the paffions, infpire a tafe for true glory, juft 
fentiments of, and a love for, virtue, and thereby form the 
temper, and prepare man for converfing with the world; 
what can be more proper for young perfons? And fince 
the mind cannot be too well furnifhed in thefe refpeéts, and 
men cannot have too large a ilock of this anticipated expe- 
rience, the ftudy of it muft be ufeful, while there remains 
any thing of the part we have to aét on the theatre of the 
world, Moreover, fince hiftory furnifhes materials for the 
fineit fpeculations, and the moft important fciences, it cannot 
but be of fervice while we make any ufe of our intelle@ual 
facuities."’ Prudence will dire&t thofe who have the con- 
duét of the ftudies of young perfons to make a proper felec-’ 
tion. Hitlories, which tend chiefly to amufe the imagina- 
tion, or enforce the pluaineft inftruétions in morals, ought 
rather to be recommended to perfons in early life ; and hif- 
tories which furnifh greater exercife for the judgment fhould 
be referved for an age in which the judgment is riper. How- 
ever, there can be no great inconvenience in young perfons? 
being indulged in reading almoft all hiftories promifcuoufly. 

No general hiltory is better calculated for the ufe of fuch 
than that of RcJlin. : 

As to the advantages that refult from the ftudy of ecclefia/= : 
tical hiffory, they are general or particular. Ina general view‘ 
of them, the hiftory of the church prefents to our view a 
variety of objets that are every way adapted to confirm our 
faith. When we contemplate, by the aid of it, the difcou- 
raging obflacles, the united efforts of kingdoms and empires, 
and the dreadful calamities which Chriltianity, in its very é 
infancy, was obliged to encounter, and over which it gained’ 
an immortal victory, this wi'l be fufficient to fortify its true 
and zealous profeffors againft all the threats, cavils, and 
ftratagems of profane and impious men; the great and 
fhining examples, alfo, which difplay their luftre, more or 
lefs, in every period of the Chriftian hiftory, muft have an 
adinirable tendency to inflame our piety, and to excite, even 
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in the coldeft and moft infenfible hearts, the love of God and ' q 
virtue, hole amazing revolutions and events that diflin- : 
guifhed every age of the church, and often feemed to arife ; 
from {mall beginnings and caufes of little confequence, pro- ‘ 


claim, with a folemn and refpectakle voice, the empire of pro-’ 
3 ' -vidence, 
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vidence, and alfo the inconftancy and vanity of human things. 
And among other numerous advantages that refult from the 
fludy of ecclefiaitical hiftory, it is none of the leat, that we 
fhall thus fee the origin and occafions of thofe ridiculqus 
rites, abfurd opinions, foolifh fuperititions, and pernicious 
errors, with which Chriftianity is yet disfigured in too many 
parts of the world. This knowledge will naturally lead us 
to a view of the truth in its beautiful fimplicity, will engage 
us to love it, and render us zealous in its defence ; not to 
mention the pleafure and fatisfa@ion that we muft feel in 
refearches and difcoveries of fuch an interefting kind. But 
in amore particular view of this fubje&t, thofe who are ap- 
pointed to inftru@ youth in the public univerfities, and alio 
thofe who are fet apart for the fervice of the church, will 
derive from this ftudy the mof ufefui leffons cf wifdom and 
prudence, to dire&t them in the difcharge of their refpective 
offices. "The inconfiderate zeal and temerity of fome, pour- 
trayed in their pernicious confequences, will teach cireum- 
{peGtion ; and the miftakes into which men of eminent merit 
and abilities have been betrayed will point out the errors to 
be avoided, and the facrifices to be made, in order to maintain 

eace and concord in the church; and, on the other hand, 
ai icns examples and falutary meafures will furnifh a rule 


~ of condu&, a lamp to fhew them the paths they muft purfue. 


Befides, if we except the arms which feripture and reafon 
fupply again fuperitition and error, nothing can enable us 
to combat them with more efficacy than the view of their 
deplorable effects, as they are reprefented to us in the hiftory 
of the church. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hiit. vol.i. Introduction. 
- History is alfo ufed for a- Romance, er a fabuleons but 
probable relation of a feries of actions or adventures feigned 
or invented by the writer. See Romance. 
_ Such is the Hiftory of the Civil Wars of Grenada, the 


' Hittory of Don Quixote, the Ethiopic Hiltory of Heiio- 


dorus, &c. ‘ 
History, in Painting. See HisroricaL Painting. 


- HISTRIA, a peniniula, N.E. of the gulf of Venice. 


The firlt inhabitants of this country were probably Thra- 
cians, or more anciently Celtes. The Greeks called the part 
of the Danube with which they were acquainted “ Ifter,”’ and 
it is probable that thofe who peopled Hittria were more an- 
ciently known on the banks of the Iiter. The principal place 
of Iitria was Pola. 

/ HISTRIO, in the Ancient Drama, fignified an ator or 
comedian ; but more efpecially a pantomime, who exhibited 
his part-by geftures and dancing. See Pantomime. 

_ Livy informs us that the hiftriones were brought to Rome 
from Etruria in the year of the city 391, Dec. i. lib. 7. See 
Hister. . 

~ Hisrrio, in Ichthyology. See Lopuius Compreffus. 

HISTRIX, in Zoology. See Hystrix. i 


"HIT, in Geography, a town ot the Arabian Irak, on: a’ 


river of the fame name, which foon after joins the Euphrates ; 
meet: 3 : 2 2 ess 

near it is a {pring of naphtha and bitumen; 100 miles W. 

of Bagdad. : 


_ HITCH, on Ship-board, a word denoting a fort of knot 


or noofe, by which one rope is faftened to another, or to 
fome other obje&, and. hence ufed for catching hold of 
any thing with a hook or a rope, and to hold it fait. 
Thus, when the boat is to be hoifed in, they fay, hitch 
the tackles into the rings of the boat; and, when about to 
weich anchor, hitch the fifh-hook to the fiuke of the anchor. 

ITCH, in Mining, fignifies a fault in fome diftri€ts, and 
has been defined to be a narrow fiflure whofe up-throw or 
down-caft does not much exceed five feet ; others have faid 
that a hitch never entirely feparates a coal-feam, or never de- 
ranges as much as its thickneis: we believe, however, that 


ee nit 
the m‘ners ate not more confiftent or agreed on thefe diftinc- 
tions, than in the meaning of near 7o names which they 
have among them for the highly curious phenomenon called 
a fault. See that article. 


HITCHEL, the fame with hatchel. 
HITCHER, in Nautical Afairs, isa pole, armed with | 


an iron point and hook, which is ufed on board of barges cr 
boats for either pulling or fhoving them to or off each other, 
or a wharf, fhip, &c. On mott cana!s pointed hitchers are 
prohibited to the boatmen, on account of the damage they do 
to the lining of puddle in the bottom of the canal to retain 
its water, as mentioned in our article CANAL. 

HITCHIN, in Geography, a large and ancient market- 
town and parifh in the hundred of Hitchin and Pirtons 
Hertfordfhire, England, is fituated in a fertile valley, and fur- 
rounded by confiderable eminences. It appears to have had its 
origin in the Saxon times, and was granted by Eewardthe Con- 
feflor to earl Harold, by the appellation Hitche. In the 
Deomfday book it is called Hiz, a name that, according to 
Chauncy, it received from the little river Hiz, which flows 
through it. At the period of making that furvey it belonged to 
the king, and was rated at five hides ; two of which are de- 
{cribed as lying ‘in monatterio hujus villz.’’ Hitchin church is 
a handfome edifice of itone, occupying the fcite of a more an- 
cient fabric near the centre of the town, and apparently of 
the age of Henry VI. or Edward [V. The interior is fpa- 
cious, and coniifts of a nave, chancels, and fide aifles: its 
length is upwards of 150 feet; its breadth 67. The fepul- 
chral monuments are very numerous. An infcription for 
fir Robert de Kendale, knight, and three effigies greatly 
mutilated, which are now placed under windows of the 
north aifle, are of more ancient date than the prefent ftruc- 
ture. The firit or*moft weitward of thefe effigies reprefents 
a knight crofs-legged, in chain armour; and was probably 
defigned for one of the Baliols, who were lords of this ma- 
nor during the 12th and 13th centuries. The other two 
figures are the efligies of fir Edward de Kendale, knight, 
lord of Hitchin, and his lady, who both died towards the 
end of the reign of Edward III. Some very fine braffes, of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, occur in different parts of the 
church ; and the windows contain much painted glafs. At 
a fhort diftance fonth-ealt of the church was formerly the 
priory of Biggin, founded for nuns of the Gilbertine order ; 
but at what period is uncertain. The {cite is now occupied 
by the f{chool-houfe, and the appendant-eftate is vetted in 
truftees for charitable ufes. Hitchin priory was founded 
for white Carmelites in the time of Edward II. : very few 
traces of it remain; on the immediate {cite is now a family 
manfion, The market at Hitchin, held oa Tuefdays, has 
exifted from an early period, and very large quantities of 
wheat and other grain are fold in it; probably in fome de- 
gree from being free of toll, by prefcriptive right. Two 
fairs are held annually for the fale of cattle, fheep, &c. For- 
merly the weol trade was very flourifhing here; this town 
having become the refidence of'‘many merchants on the re- 
moval of the ftaple from Calais by Edward IIT.. The town 
is divided into three wards, viz. Bancroft, Bridge, and Tile-. 
houfe wards, and is governed by a bailiff, four conftables, and 
two headboroughs for each ward. Among numerous cha- 
ritable donations in this parifh, are thofe of Told Skynner, 
gent. who, in the year 1668, beitowed 300/. to build almf- 
houfes ; 300/. to purchafe lands for their endowment ;_ 1c0/. 
to apprentice poor children; and 10o/. towards the further 
endowment of the free-fchocl. Hitchin is 34 miles diftant 
from London : and, according to the returns under the popu- 
lation act of 1S01, contained 674 houfes (moftiy irregular 

N2 buildings), 
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buildings), and 3161 inhabitants. 
Antiquities of Hertfordhhire. 

HIfCHING, in Horfemanfhip, is to wriggle or move for- 
wards-by degrees, or to knock the legs together in walking. 

HIVHE, in Geography. See HyTHE. 

HITSACKER, a town of the principality of Luneberg- 
Zelle, fituated on an ifland in the Jetze; 29 miles E. of 
Luneburg. N. lat. 53° 17. E. long. 14° 12! 

HITTERO, or Hitrerey, an ifland in the Northern 
ocean, near the coait of Norway. N. lat. 63° 32’. E. long. 
8 20. 

HIU, a city of China, of the fecond rank, in the pro- 
vince of Honan. N. lat. 34° 5'.  E. long. 113? 35°. 

HIVE, in Rural Economy, the name of a well known re- 
pofitory for bees. Bee-hives, in different places, and on dif- 
ferent occalions, are of very different materials. In fome 
places the hollow trunk of a tree ferves the purpofe; in others 
they are made of four boards nailed together in the fhape of a 
long box, and placed with one end upon the ground, or upon 
a frame of woed-work ereéted for that purpofe. The mott 
nfual form of them, however, is conic and bell-fafhioned ; 
and the common materials of which they are made are 
twilted ofier or ftraw, nicely matted together, and made 
into a fort ef thick cords, bound round with ofier-bark. 
The lait is the moft common kind, and ferves perfeGly 
well for all the purpofes of the bees, and of the perfons 
who make their profits of the honey. The ledgment is 
fufficiently warm and clofe for the bees, and a thin frame 
of boards defends it from being injured by the wet. But 
perfons of fpeculative difpofitions have at all times been 
defirous of feeing what paffed in the hive, and of ob- 
ferving thefe induitrious infects at their work: for this 
purpofe the ancients contrived a method of placing certain 
iquares or panes of a tranfparent matter, fuch as horn, or 
the lapis fpecularis, or ifinglafs, in fome parts of the fides 
of the hive, through which they might fee all that paffed 
within. This is mentioned by Ariftotle, Pliny, and others ; 
but it foon funk into difufe, and ia later ages it has been 
fuppofed to be an idle attempt. Mouffet in particular 
ridicules it, and fays, that the bees within would immedi- 
ately fpoil the tranfparence of any materials thus em- 
ployed. 

This praétice of the ancients feems to have been firit 
revived in our country by Mr. Jeddie, who, in the year 
1665, publifhed his inventiou of boxes for preferving the 
lives of bees, and obtained a patent from king Charles. 
Thefe were improved by Jofeph Warder, phyfician at 
Croydon, who enriched his account ef the ftructure and 
ufe of thefe boxes, with feyeral other curious circum- 
flances concerning bees, in his work entitled * The true 
Amazons, or the Monarchy of Bees.’’ But this method 
was far from being generally known in the year 1680, 
fince Swammerdam feems to have been altogether unac- 
quainted with it; and to this we are to impute the im- 
perfections of that author’s account of bees, becaufe, though 
a mott accurate and faithful writer, he had no opportu- 
nities of feeing what has beem fince difcovered with this 
advantage. 

Of late, however, this invention has been commonly 
practifed. A tranfparent fort of bee-hive may eafily be 
made, by leaving certain fquares in a wooden hive open, 
and afterwards faitening clear glafs in thefe vacant {paces ; 
a frame of wood may cover the whole, fo that the light 
is not always let in upon the bees, and the covering may 
be removed when the obferver is to examine their ope- 
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rations. By this means it is found, that the fquares of - 


gials, when properly placed, will keep clean and tranf- 


mE Yi 
parent for many years; and when they are fullied, there 
are eafy methods -of cleaning them, by taking them out 
and replacing them when they have been wiped. Wher 
the obferver places himfelf behind the hive, and has one 
of thefe fquares of glafs before his eye, he fees exa&ly 
all that paifes within, without incommoding or interrupt- 
ing the creatures at their work. Thefe glafs hives, how- 
ever, are chiefly objects of curiofity, though, in fome ins 
ftances, they have led to difcoveries that mutt gradually 
contribute to the improvement of the economy of thefe 
ufeful infecis. 

The principal advantage derived from hives of modern 
conitruction, is that of obtaining the honey and wax 
without recurring to the barbarous expedient of deftroy- 
ing the bees. In the common method, a hole is du 
near the hive, (generally in the month of Septembet f 
and a ftick, at the end of which is a rag that has been 
dipped in melted brimftone, is fixed in the hole; and, 
when the rag is fet on fire, the hive is immediately put 
over it, and the earth thrown up round it, fo that none 
of the fmoke can efcape; and thus the bees are inhu- 
manly and needlefsly deftroyed. The heaviett and light- 
eft hives are treated in this manner; the former, becaufe 
they yield the greateft profit, with an immediate return ; 
and the latter, becaufe the bees in them would not be 
able to furvive the winter. Thofe hives which weigh from 
fifteen to twenty pounds are thought to be the fitteft for 
keeping. The method of preferving the lives of bees has 
been brought to a confiderable degree of perfeétion by the’ 
late Mr. Thorley of Oxfordfhire, and Mr. White of Suf- 
folk. Mr. Thorley, who takes the lead in this improve- 
ment, prefers colonies to hives for the following reafons :' 
1. The more certain prefervation of many thonfands of 
thefe ufeful infe&ts.. 2. Their greater itrength, confifting 
in their number, and their correfponding fecurity from’ 
robbers. 3. Their greater wealth, arifing from their united 
labours. ‘lo this purpofe he tells us, that he has, in fome 
fummers, taken two boxes filled with honey (moft of it 
being pure virgin honey of the beft kind) from one co- 
lony, and left fufficient ftore for their maintenance: add’ 
to thefe advantages, the pleafure of viewing them, with 
the greateft fafety, at all feafons, even in their bufieft 
time of gathering, and their requiring much lefs attend-' 
ance in {warming time. ‘The bees thus managed are alfo 
more effectually fecured from wet and cold, from mice, 
and other injuries. 

Mr. Thorley’s boxes are made of deal, which, being. 
fpongy, fucks up the breath of the bees fooner than a 
more folid wood would do; and yellow dram-deal, tho- 
roughly feafoned, he fays, is the beit. 

The belt form of thefe boxes is an o€tagon, which, be- 
ing nearer to a fphere, allows the bees in winter to lie 
in a round body near the centre of the hive; and thus” 
a due heat-is conveyed to all the exterior parts, and the’ 
honey is kept from candying. The dimenfions, which’ 
he recommends, after long trial, are ten inches deep in 
the infide, the top-board a full inch, and the breadth’ 
within twelve or fourteen inches. He has tried boxes 
containing a bufhel or more, but found them not to an- 
fwer the defign lke thofe of-a lefs fize. The top of the 
box fhould be made of an entire board, or of two boards 
well glued together, which fhould be a full inch thick 
after it has been planed, and proje& on all fides at leaf. 
an inch beyond the dimenfions of the box. In the middle 
of this top there muft be a hole five inches fquare, for a 
communication between the boxes; and this hole fhould’ 
be covered with a fliding fhutter of deal or elm, running“ 
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eafily in a groove, over the back-window. The eight 
pannels, nine inches deep, and three quarters of an inch 
thick when planed, are to be let into the top, fo as to 
keep them. in their proper places; to be fecured at the 
corners with plates of brafs, and to be cramped with 

wires at the bottom, in order to keep them firm. There 
fhould be a glafs window behind, fixed in a frame, with 

a thin deal cover, two {mall brafs hinges, and a button 

to faften it: this window will ferve for infpecting the 

._ftate and operations of the bees. Two brafs handles, 
one on each fide, are neceffary to lift up the box ; thefe 
fhould be fixed in with two thin plates of iron, near three 
inches long, fo as to turn up and down with the box, 
and put im three inches below the top-board, which is 
nailed down clofe with fprings to the other parts of the 
box. Thofe who cheofe a frame within, to which the 
bees may faften their combs, necd only ufe a couple of 
deal fticks of an inch fquare, placed acrofs in the box, 
and fupported by two pins of brafs; one an inch and a 
half below the top, the other two inches below it; by 
which means the combs will quickly find a ftay. There 
muft alfo be a paflage, four or five inches long, and lefs 
than half an inch deep, for the bees to go in and out at 
the bottom of the box. 

The boxes, thus prepared, fhould be kept in a.houfe, or 
under a fhed, the difpofition and ftru€iure of which Mr. 
Thorley has particularly defcribed. He alfo recommends 
to paint the apertures of the boxes, which are the habita- 
tions of the feveral colonies, with different colours, as red, 
white, blue, yellow, &c. in form of a half-moon or {quare, 
that the bees may the better know their own home. | For 
the method of furnifhing thefe colonies with inhabitants, fee 
Hivine. 

Mr. Thorley, fon to the above-mentioned gentleman, has, 
by long experience, improved his father’s method of manag- 
ing bees. The bee-hive of his conitruction, prefented to 
the Society of Arts, &c. is exhibited in Plate XX. Mi/- 
eellany, fig. 1- 

The bottom part, marked a, is an oGangular bee-box, 
made of deal-boards, about an inch in thicknefs, the cover 
of which is externally 17 inches in diameter, but internally 
only 152, and its height 10 inches. In the middle of the 
coyer of this oGtangular box is a hole, which may be opened 
or fhut at pleafure, by means of a flider d. In one of the 
pannels is a pane of glafs, covered with a wooden door e. 
The entrance f, at the bottom of the box, is about three 
and a half inches broad, and half an inch high. Two flips 
of deal about half an inch fquare, crofs each other in the 
centre of the box, and are faftened to the pannel by means of 
{mall fcrews: to thefe flips the bees faiten their combs. 
Tn this‘ oGtangular box the bees are hived, after fwarming 
in the ufual manner, and there fuffered to continue till 
they have built their combs and filled them with honey ; 
which may be known by opening the door, and viewing 
their works through the glafs pane, or by the weight of the 
hive. 

_ When the bee-matter finds his laborious infeés have filled 
their habitation, he is to place a common bee-hive of ftraw, 
reprefented at 4, made either flat at the top, or in the com- 
mon form, on the octangular box, and drawing out the flider, 
a communication will be opened between the box and the 


ftraw hive ; in confequence of which the bees will fill this. 


hive alfo with the produ& of their labours. 


When the {traw hive is well filled, the flider may be pufhed - 


in, and the hive taken away, and another placed in its room, 
with the flider drawn out. This new hive will alfo be filled 
in the fame manner. 


_ near half an inch high. 


By proceedirig inthis method, Mr. Thorley affured the 
fociety, that he had taken three fucceffive hives filled with 
honey and wax, from a fingle hive, during the fame fum- 
mer, and that the food itili remaining in the oGangular box 
was fufficient for the fupport of the bees during the winter. 
He adds, that if this method was purfued in every part of 
the kingdom, initead of the cruel method of deftroying thefe 
ufeful infeéts, he is perfuaded, from long experience, that 
wax would be colleéted in fuch plenty, that candles made 
with it might be fold as cheap as thofe of tallow are fold at 

refent. 

Mr. Thorley has alfo added another part to his bee-hive, 
which cannot fail of affording the higheft entertainment to 
a curious and inquifitive mind. This part confiits of a glafs 
receiver, 18 inches high, eight inches in diameter at the bot 
tom, and in the greateit part 13 ; this receiver has a hole at 
the top, about an inch in diameter, through which a fquare 
piece of deal is extended nearly to the bottom of the veffel, 
having two crofs-bars, to which the bees faften their combs. 
Into the other end of this fquare piece is ferewed a piece of 
brafs, which ferves for a handle to the receiver or glafs hive. 
When the bees have filled their ftraw hive, which muft have 
a hole in the centre covered with a piece of tin, Mr. Thorley 
places the glafs receiver upon the top of the ftraw hive, and 
draws out the piece of tin. The bees, now finding their habi- 
tation enlarged, purfue their labours with fuch alacrity, that 
they fill this glafs hive likewife with their ftores ; and as this 
receptacle is wholly tranfparent, the curious obferver may 
amute himfelf with viewing the whole progrefs of their works. 
It will, however, be neceflary to cover the glafs with an 
empty hive of ftraw, or at leaft with a cloth, which may be 
eafily removed when the bees are infpected, left too much 
light prevent their working. Inthis way Mr. Thorley, in a 
good feafon, has had a glafs filled in thirty days, containing~ 
38 pounds of fine houey. 

When the glafs is completely filled, flidea tin plate be- 
tween the glafs and the hive or box, fo as to cover the paf- 
fage, and in half an hour the glafs may be taken away with 
fafety. The few bees that remain will readily go to their 
companions. 

Mr. Thorley has added a glafs window to his ftraw hives, 
in order to obierve the progrefs of the bees; and this con- 
trivance is ufeful, efpecialty -if one hive is to be removed 
whilit the feafon continues favourable for their collecting 
ofhoney ; for when the combs are filled with honey, the cells 
are fealed up, and the bees forfake them, and refide moftly 
in the hives in which their works are chiefly carried on. Ob- 
ferving alfo, that the bees were apt to extend their combs 
through the paflage of communication into the upper hive, 
which rendered it neceflary to divide the comb when the 
upper hive was taken away, he puts in that paffage a wire 
{creen for netting, the mefhes of which are large enough for 
a loaded bee to pafs eafily through them ; and thus he pre- 
vents the jun€tion of the combs frem one box to the other, 


.and confequently obviates the neceflity of cutting them, and 


of fpilling fome honey, which running down among a crowd 
of bees, incommoded them much. ( 

Mr. White, in his direGtions for making the bee-boxes of 
his invention, tells us, fpeaking of the con{truétion of a jingle 
box, that it may be made of deal or any other well-feafoned 
boards, which are not apt to warp or fplit. The boards 
fhould be near aninch thick ; the figure of the box fquare, 
and its height and breadth nine inches and five-cighths every 
way, meafuring within. A box of thefe dimenfions will con- 
tain near’a peck and a half. . The front part muft have a door 
cut in the middle of the bottom edge, three inches wide, and 

In the back part a hole muit be cut 
I with 
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with a rabbet7in it, in which i8 to-be fixed with putty a pane 
-of the cleareft and beft crown glafs, about five inches long, 
and three broad ; and let the top of the glafs be placed as 
high as the roof withinfide, that the upper part of the combs 
may be feen; and thus the ftate and ftrength of the bees may 
be judged better of than if the glafs were fixed in the middle. 
‘The glafs muft be covered with a thin piece of board, as a 
fhuttery which may be made to hang by a itring, or turn 
upon anail, or flide fideways between two mouldings. ‘The 
glafs may be made large, or another pane of glafy may be 
fixed on the top and covered with a fhutter, for the con- 
venience ef obferving the bees at their work. The fide of 
the box, which is to be joined to another box of the fame form 
and dimenfions, as it will not be expofed to the external 
air, may be made of a piece of flit deal not half an inch thick. 
This Mr. White calls the fide of communication, becaufe it 
3s not to be wholly inclofed ; a {pace is to be left or cut at 
the bottom through the whole breadth of the box, and a 
little more than an inch in height, and a hole or paflage is 
to be made at the top, three inches long, and more than half 
an inch wide. Through thefe the bees are to have a com- 
munication from one box to another.” In the next place a 
loofe board is to be provided, which board is to be half an 
inch thick, and large enough to cover the fide of commu- 
nication ; and likewife feveral little iron itaplies, an inch and 
a half long, with the two points orends bending dowa more 
than half an inch: the ufe of this part of the apparatus will 
appear under the article Hrvixe. Moreover, let two fticks 
be fixed in the box tranfverfely and croffing each other, in 
order to be a ftay to the combs; one about three inches 
from the bottom, and the other at the fame diftance from the 
top; and when the hole is painted, in order to render it more 
durable, the box is finifhed. This box, fays the inventor, is 
as plain as poffible : it is little more than five fquare pieces 
of board nailed together, fo that any poor cottager may 
make his own boxes, without the help or expence of a ear- 
enter. ‘ 

The other box muft be exactly of the fame form and di- 
menfions ; and the two boxes differ only in this, that the 
fide of communication of the one muft he on the right hand, 
and of the other on the left. The two boxes, with their 
openings of communication ready to be joined to each, are 
reprefented in Plate XX. Mijfcellany, fig. 2. 

In fig. 3, is exhibited the front of a frame for twelve co- 
lonies ; a, a, are two fills of oak, lying flat on the ground, 
more than four feet long: in thefe iills are fixed four oaken 
pofts, about the thicknefs of fuch as are ufed for drying 
linen. The two potts 4,3, in the front, are about fix feet 
two inches above the fills; the other two, ftlanding back- 
ward, five feet eizht inches. You are next to nail fome 
boards of flit deal horizonially from one of the fore-pofts to 
the other, in order to fereen the bees from the fun: let thefe 
boards be feven feet feven inches in length, and nailed to the 
infide of the potts, and be well-feafoned, that they may not 
fhrink or gape in the joints: ¢, c, are two fplints of deal, to 
keep the boards even, and to itrengthen them. 

Fig. 4, reprefents the back of the frame: d,d, d,d, are 
four ttrong boards of the fame length with the frame, on 


which the boxes are to be placed ; let the upper fide of them — 


be very {mooth and eyen, that the boxes may ftand true upon 
them, or it may be more advifeable to place under every 
pair of boxes a fmooth thin board, as long as the boxes, 
and about a quarter of an inch wider, The bees will foon 
fatten the boxes to this board in fuch a manner, that you 
may move or weigh the boxes and board together, without 
breaking the wax or refin, which, for many reafons, ought 
to be avoided. 


Thefe floors muft be fupported by pieces of wood or 
beaters, e, e, &e. which are nailed from poft to poft at each 
end: theyare likewife to be well nailed to the frame, to keep 
them from finking with the weight of the boxes :_f reprefents 
the roof, which projets backwards about feven or eight 
inches beyond the boxes, to fhelter them from the rain. 

You have now only to cut nitches or holes in the frame 
over-again{t every entrance into the boxes, as 4, h, b, jig. 35 
let thefe nitches be near four inches long, and under each nail 
a {mall piece of wood for the bees to light upon. The © 
morning or evening fun will fhine upon one or both ends of 
the frame, let its afpect be what it will; but you may prevent 
its over-heating the boxes, by @loofe board fet up between 
the po‘ts, and kept in by two or three pegs. 

“In order to take away part of the honey, without de- 
ftroying or much difturbing the bees, Mr. White adviles to 
examine the itate of the colonies about the latter end of 
Auguft through the glaffes; and he obferves, that fuch as 
have filled a box and a half with their works may fpare the 
half box ; but the honey-comb fhould be particularly exa- 
mined, and about eight or nine pounds left for their winter 
ftore. “When this is done, open the mouth of the bex you 
intend to take ; then, with a thin knife, cut through the 
refin with which the bees have joined the boxes to each other, 
till they are feparated ; and, atter this, thruft a fheet of tin 
gently between the boxes. The communication being thus 
itopped, the bees in the fulleft box, where moft probably the 
queen is, will be a little diflurbed ; but thofe in the other, 
box, where there is no queen, wi'l be in the utmoft confufion, 
running to and fro with a kind of mournful cry, and iffumg 
out at the newly opened door in great diforder: however, 
when they have got abroad, and difcover their companions, 
they eagerly join them at the mouth of the other box. By 
this means, in an hour or two, you will have a box of pure 
honey, without a living bee to moleft you, or any dead bees 
to waite or damage the honey. 

Mr. White's boxes are convenient for feeding poor ftocks, 
in order to preferve them, and alfo for removing moths and 
infeéts from any colony that is in danger of being injured by 
them. 

Mr. Wildman recommends the following method of taking 
the wax and:honey, without deftroying the bees: remove 
the hive, from which you would take the wax and honey,’ 
into a room, into which little licht is admitted: invert 
the hive gently, placing it on anfy fupport, and cover it 
with an empty hive, keeping the fide next the window 
of the empty hive raifed a little, to give the bees fuffi- 
cient light to find their way into it; while you hold the® 
empty hive fteadily *fupported on the edge of the full 
hive, between your fide and your left arm, keep ftrik- 
ing with your hand all round the full hive from top to 
bottom, in the manner of beating a drum, fo that the bees 
may be frightened by the neife, and mount out of the full 
hive into the empty one. As foon as all the bees are out of 
the full hive, which will generally be in about five minutes, . 
the other hive, in which they are colleéted, muft then be 
placed on the {land from which the ful! hive was taken, in 
order to receive the abfent bees as they return from the 
fields. = d 

If this be done early in the feafon, the operator fhould 
examine the royal cells; for if any of them contain young 
bees, they, as well as a!l the combs that have young bees in S 
them, mutt be preferved in’ the hive. Take cut the other” 
combs with a long, broad, and pliable knife, cutting them 
from the fides oie crown as clear as poflib'e, to prevent the” 
fature labour of the bees, who muft lick up all the honey 
{pilt, and remove every grain of wax. ‘The fides of the hive’ 


fhould 
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fhould then be fcraped with a table fpoon, to clear away 
what was left by the knife. 

Having thus taken the wax and honey, let a table, covered 
with a clean cloth, be placed near the iland, and giving the 
hive, in which the bees are, a fudden hake, ftriking at the 
fame time with a confiderable degree of force, the bees will 
be fhaken on the cloth. Put their own hive upon them 
immediately, raifed a little on one fide, that the bees may 
the more eafily enter; and when all are entered, place: it 
on the fland as before. If the hive in which the bees are 
be turned uppermoft, and their own hive placed over it, the 
bees will immediately afcend into it, efpecially if the lower 
fide be ftruck to alarm them; for the effeéts of fear, im- 

refled on the bees by the continual noife, renders them, for 
a confiderable time, fo mild and tractable, that they will bear 
any handling, which does not hurt them, without any figns 
of refentment. 

_ Mr. Thorley objeGts to the method of driving bees, in 
order to obtain their honey, becaufe the honey will be foul 
and corrupted, and great numbers of the young broed will 
thus be utterly deftroyed, and the ftocks much reduced and 
endangered. 

Mr. Ifaac, fecretary to the Apiarian Society in the weft 
of England, has publifhed a {mail treatife, entitled ‘* The 
General Apiarian,”’ in which, among other things, he has 
deferibed the ftru€ture of two hives, one called the ‘* More- 
ton Hive,’”” and the other the ‘¢ Cottage Hive.”? ‘The 
former is intended for a houfe or fhed, and the latter for the 
open garden. ‘The Moreton-hive is madeof reed, ftitched with 
x {plits of willow or bramble; it is of a cylindric 
form, twelve inches clear in diameter, and fix inches high ; 
it is beft made upon a narrow hoop with whimble bit-holes in 
it to receive the ititches of the firft lift or round of reed, and 
a mortife-hole in the fore-part for entrance, 24 inches in hori- 
zontal length by jth of an inch in perpendicular height : this 
entrance fhould be near ith of an inch above the lower edge 
of the hoop, which edge fhould be fo planed as in every 

yart to touch a plain board. The hive, thus con- 
HeuGed, fhould be laid upon a level board, with an- 
other board upon it, which fhould be fo thick as not to 
bend under a weight of 56 pounds, which fhould remain 
upon it for a day or two, till itis fettled in a clofe 
ftate. When the hive is taken off, two of the middle lifts 
fhould be cut oppofite to the entrance for receiving a pane 
of glafs, near three inches long, and as wide as the part of 
the two lifts taken out. The ends of the lifts, or coils, 
fhould be fecured by ititches made with foftened mole-fnap 
wire. When the glafs is faitened with putty, the- ftitch- 
holes of the hoop fhould be filled with the fame; and then 
a fmall ftick fhould be made to pals in through the middle 
litt from right to left, and out at the other fide of the hive to 
ferve as a fupport for the combs, This hive fhould have a 
fet of bars cut in a round deal board, 14 inches in diameter, 
and £ an inch thick, nearly rounded to fit the hive. Of thefe 
bars there are fix, and their width is 13ths of an inch. The 
openings between them, called * ftreets,’? mult be 3 an inch 
wide, and extend to within an inch of the circumference of 
the board, which by thefe openings is converted into bars to 
fupport the combs. Acrofs thefe bars, on the under fide, 
it may be right to [pring a {mall ftay of wood, to keep them 
from dividing farther, in cafe the circumference fhould {plit 
at any time.’ The bars muft be faftened on the top of the 
hive with deal pins, entering through the firft into the fecond 
or third lift; then a round Hat top of reed, 14 inches in dia- 
meter, mut be faltened to them: in this cover, and near the 
front of the hive, the curious may have a hole made, five 
inches in diameter, covered by a {mall board, which may 


be turned off at pleafure, for placing over the hole a bell- 
glafs, in which the bees may, ina good fummer, be tempted 
to work.- For a good {warm there fhould alfo be provided 
two other hives, with bars of the fame fort; but without 
atop. On the bars of one of them the firft hive fhould be 
placed, with the glaffes or windows, entrances and bars, perpén— 
dicularly over each other. There fnould alfo be four hoops, 
of mole-{nap wire, faftened about nine inches afunder, in one 
of the liits of the under hive, through which to pafs a cord 
over the top hive, to keep both firmly together till the 
{warm is hived and placed in the bee-houfe. It is the cord 
that muft keep them together. When the bees have filled 
the firft and fecond, let them be raifed on the third. 

The ‘ Cottage-hive’ is compofed of two parts; the 
higher part is like the common hives, but fomewhat lefs in 
dimenfions ; 114 inches within, from the centre of the crown 
to the edges ; the diameter at the edges is 133 inches; the 
entrance is horizontally two inches long, and + of an inch 
high ; oppofite to the entrance, three lilts above the edge or 
fkirt is a pane of glafs, like that in the Moreton-hive, and 
acrofs the line of vilion from the glafs to the entrance, a 
ftick is paffed 7m at the right and ouf at the left. The other 
partis the fection of a cone, 13+ inches diameter in the clear, 
at the higher edge, and 11} inches at the lower edge, or 
mouth, which is formed by a hoop, like the Moreton-hive, 
with the firft lift fewed in the holes of it with willow, or 
bramble fplits. Over the entrance is a piece of floped deal, 
tacked to the hoop and front of the hive, to make it fuit the 
front of the fhed, or bee-houfe; but this piece fhould not 
be united to it when it is to ftand in the garden. Oppofite 
to the entrance is the window for infpeGion. But this part, 
called a ‘ tranfit,”’ becaufe it ferves as a paflage between a 
common hive and one of Wildman’s hives, wants no crofs- 
ftick to ftrengthen the combs, as it is two inches wider at 
the higher than it is at the lower edge or bottom. On the 
higher edge of the tranfit there muit be fixed bars, made of 
a round deal board, } an inch thick, and 154 inches in dia- 
meter. The bars are 6, 13 inch wide; the {treets are five,- 
half an inch wide, and there are two outfide ftréets 3ths of 
an inch wide, or rather more. The tranfit, when the bars: 
are fixed, fhould be preffed by the weight of half a hundred, 
on a {mooth ftrong board, for a.day or two, to: fettle it. 
The perpendicular height of the tranfit is about eight 
inches ; and it will hold as much as the Moreton-hive.. 
The two parts of the cottage-hive mutt be faitened together, 
like the firlt and fecond Moreton-hives, to receive the bees ;- 
and when the fecond parts are united, it will hold nearly 
feven gallons. This is called the cottage-hive, becaufe it is: 
the cheapeft ever feen by the inventor, as it is of fufficient 
dimentions for the largeit fwarm, will admit of being eafily 
divided and deprived, and may be reduced to accommodate 
a {mall or poor ftock, by taking off the under part againit 
winter ; and by means of a good cap, hoop, and cord, it 
may be fecured on an open ftand, firmly fixed on the ground, 
again{t all the common affaults of wind and weather. Its 
form, being nearly that of an egg, with a part of the f{mall: 
end cut off, is more friendly to the bees, in re{pe@ to warmth 
in winter, and, therefore, better calculated for breeding in. 
the {pring than any other. It poffeffes all the advantages,- 
without the inconveniences, of the large hive, recommended 
by the ingenious Mr. Butler, the father of the Englith Apia- 
rians. 

See on the fubjeé of this article, Thorley’s Inquiry: into- 
the Nature, Order, and Government of Bees, 177453. White’s: 
Collateral Bee-Boxes; Wildman, &c. on Bees; Key’s An- 
cient Bee-Mafter’s Farewell, 1796; Ifaac’s General Apiarian,. 
1803. See Ber. 
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HIVING. 


Hive drofs, a name fometimes given to crude or rough 
wax. See Wax. 

HIVING, the placing of a {warm of bees in a hive, in 
order to have the profit of their labours. When the 
{warm of bees has left an old hive, and is placed in form of 
a clutter hanging down from the branch of fome fhrub’ or 
low bufh, the hiving is extremely eafy, and may be done in 
half an hour after the time of their being ftill and calm in the 
cluiter; or it may be let “alone till an hour or two before 
funfet, provided that the fun do not fhine too vehemently 
upon the place where they are, for that would difquiet 
them, and force them to rife ; and, in that cafe they ufually 
take a long flight before they fettle again, and are very 
often loft; this, however, may at any time be prevented by 
placing an artificial fcreen betore them, compofed either of 
coarfe cloth, or of a few branches of trees well covered with 
leaves. 

It is commonly the branch of fome fhrub or tree that they 
fettle upon, and we always find that they mean this as their 
fettled habitation; for, however foon they are hived, the 
rudiments and beginnings of combs are found on it. It is 
true, they always leave thefe places, if left to themfelves, 
in five or fix days; but this is not till they find them fo in- 
convenient that they cannot keep them, either from their 
being too much fcorched by the fun, or expofed to winds 
and rain. The quantity of wax and honey left in thefe 
places, when they have quitted them, abundantly proves, 
however, that they had meant them for their fixed abode. 

When they are placed in a hive, they very foon find them- 
felves much better lodged than in the place they had pro- 
vided for themfelves ; and they ufually ftay in it, and begin 
to work the next morning. 

It might appear a very difficult taf to get fo large a 
number of bees into a hive, but it is much lefs fo than it 
appears to be. They will often take poffeflion of the hive 
ef their own accord when it is hung over them; but the 
fhorteft way is to hold the hive under the branch where they 
are, and then {weep them down into it. This may be done 
with a branch of atree with its leaves on it, or with the 
hand armed with a ftrong glove, and the face covered. But 
there are country fellows who will go without any fort of 
defence, and with their naked hand fweep them carefully 
off the bough into the hive, which they hold in the other 
hand underneath. : 

It is not to be expected that the whole {warm will be thus 
{wept peaceably into the hive; many will fly away, and 
many clulters will fall befide the hive to the ground. All 
this, however, creates no difficulty; for the hive being 
turned bottom upwards, and fet on the ground near the tree, 
with its edges a little raifed above the furface, thofe bees 
which fell in clufters to the ground will-foon crawl to their 
eompanions in the hive, and foon after, thofe which flew off, 
will defcend and follow their example. If it happen, how- 
ever, that fome bees will obftinately keep to the place where 
they at firft fixed themfelves, the branch is to be rubbed over 
with the juice of fuch plants as the creatures hate the {mell 
of; fuch are elder, rue, and fome others ; and if this does not 
fucceed, there muft be linen rags burnt under them, the 
{moke of which will foon drive them off, and make them 
join their companions, who find themfelves more at eafe 
in the hive. 


Ass it is neceffary to render the places difagreeable to the 


bees from which they are to be taken into the hive, fo, many 
people think it very proper to prepare the hive for their 
reception, by {fcenting it with fuch things as they love the 
{mell of... To this purpofe they rub the infide of it with 
baum and bean-flowers, and daub a little honey in fome parts 


of it. This, however, does not feem neceffary, thofe hives 
having been found to fucceed full as well where it was not 
done, as thofe where it was. Reaumur’s Hilt. Inf. vol. x. 
. 205. 
: Anche method of getting a {warm from a branch of a 
high tree, is to cut off the branch with a faw, as gently and 
with as little difturbance to the bees as poffible. In this cafe, 
when the branch is off, a man may carefully defcend with it, 


and the bees will not quit their hold, but will be all carried 


where he pleafes with it, and may by that means be very 
eafily put into a hive. 

Sometimes the bees, which go out in a fwarm, fix upon 
a hole in a wall, or a hollow in the trunk of a tree, for the 
affembling themfelves. This is a much better choice for 
them than the branch of a tree, but it is much worfe for 
the perfon who is to hive them, for they are very difficult 
to be got out of thefe places. "The common way of the 
country people is to attack thefe fwarms in the middle of a 


cold night, and then they enlarge the opening from without, | 
and placing the hive under it, {coop the bees out of their 


neft with a ladle, and put them into the hive. 

Mr. Thorley tells us, that the beft time to plant colonies 
of bees is either in March or April with new flocks, or in 
May or June with fwarms. If {warms are ufed, procure, 
if poffible, two the fame day, and put them together in two 
boxes, or in a hive and a box; at night place them in your 
houfe, and with a knife and a hittle lime and hair, ftop clofe 
the mouth of the hive or upper box, fo that not a bee may 
be able to go in, or out, except at the front door. If boxes 
are employed, you will, in a week or ten days, fee the 
combs appear in them; but in a hive nothing can be ob- 
ferved till the bees have wrought down into the box. 
Never plant a colony with a fingle fwarm, as Mr. Thorley 
fays he has fometimes done, but with little fuccefs. 

When the fecond box, or the box under the hive, appears 
full of bees and combs, it is a proper time to raife the colony 
in the dufk of the evening, which fhould be done in the fol- 


lowing manner: place your empty box, with the fliding” 


fhutter drawn back, behind the houfe, near the colony that 
is to be raifed, and at nearly the height of the floor, by the 
help of another empty box upon the ground; then lifting 
up the colony with as much expedition as poffible, fet it 
down upon the empty box, with the aperture of the colony 
clofe to the piece of wood nailed upon it, fo that no fingle 
bee may get out: when this is done, lift the hive and two 
boxes, or the three bexes, into the houfe again, putting 
them in their proper place. 

Mr. Thorley farther adds, that the moft effeGiual method 
of preferving bees in common hives is, incorporating or unit- 
ing two itocks into one, by the help of a peculiar fume or 
opiate, which will put them entirely in your power for a 
time, fo that you. may difpofe of, and diltribute them at 
pleafure. The queen, in this operation, is immediately to 


be fearched for and detained. Hives or ftocks, which haye- 


{warmed once or twice, and are confequently reduced in 


their number, are the fitteft to be joined together, as they 


will be thus greatly ftrengthened and improved. _Howeyer, 
if you have a itock both rich in honey and full of bees, you 
may take it, by dividing the beesinto two parts, and putting 
them into two other hives inftead of one. But be careful to 
examine, whether the ftock to which you defign to join the 


_bees of another, has honey enough to maintain the bees of 
both ; for which purpofe it fhould be full twenty pounds in 


weight. 
The ftupifying fume ufed in this procefs is the fungus 
maximus or pulverulentus, or large mufhroom, commonly 


known by the name of bunt, puckiift, or frog-cheefe: it is 
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us big as a man’s head, or bigger: when ripe, it is of a 
brown colour, turns to powder, and is exceedmg light. 
Put one of thefe pucks into a large paper, prefling it to two- 
thirds or nearly half its bulk, and tying it very clofe; then 
place it in an oven fome time after the houfhold bread is 
drawn, and let it remain there all night ; when it is dry 
enough to retain fire, it is fit for ufe in the following man- 
ner: cut off a piece of the puck as large asa hen’s 88» and 
fix it in the end of a fmall ftick flit for the purpofe, and 
fharpened at the other end, and place this fo that it may 
hang near the middle of an empty hive; this hive muft be fet 
with the mouth upward, in a pail or bucket, near the tock 
you intend to take: then fet fire to the puck, and immediate- 
ly place the itock of bees over it, tying a cloth round the 
hives, that no fmoke may efcape. In a little while you will 
hear the bees fall like drops of hail into the empty hive. 
You may then beat the top of the hive gently with 

our hand, to get as many out as you can: after this, 
Pace the cloth, lift off the hive to a table, knock it 
feveral times again{t the table, and feveral more bees will 
tumble out, and perhaps the queen among them; fhe is often 
one of the laft that falls: if fhe is not there, fearch for her 
among the main body in the empty hive, {preading them for 
this purpofe upon a table. You muft proceed in the fame 
manner with the other hive, with the bees of which thefe are 
to be united. 

One of the queens being found, you mutt put the bees of 
both hives together; mingle them thoroughly, fprinkling 
them at the fame time with a little ale and fugar, and put 

them among the combs of. the latter hive, shaking them 
down init. When they are all depofited, cover the hive 
with acloth, bound clofe about it, and let them remain fhut 
up all that night and the next day. Some time after this you 
will be fenfible that they are awakened out of fleep. ‘The 
fecond night after their union, in the dufk of the evening, 
gently remove the cloth from the mouth of the hive (taking 
care of yourfelf), and the bees will immediately fally forth 
with a great noife; but it being too late for them to take 
wing, they will foon return again: then inferting two pieces 
of tobacco-pipes to let in air, ftop them clofe as before, and 
keep them thus confined for three or four days longer, after 
which the door may be left open. 

The beft time of the year for uniting them is when the 
young brood are all out, and before they begin to lodge in 
the empty cells, which they do in great numbers in cold 
weather and in winter. The operation fhould be performed 
early in the afternoon, that, having the greater light, the 
_queen may be more eafily found. ‘The few bees that are left 
in the hive fhould be fuffocated with fulphur. | 

Mr. Thorley obferves, that he neyer knew fuch combined 
itocks conquered by robbers, and that they will either 
{warm the next fummer, or yield a hive full of honey. 
~ Mr. White’s method of hiving a fwarm into one or more 
of his boxes is as follows: take the loofe board, mentioned 
under the article Hive, and faften it to one of the boxes, fo 
as to ftop the communication ; this may be done by three of 
th2 ftaples there mentioned, one on the top of the box near 
the front, the two others on the back near the top and near 
the bottom; let one end of the ftaple be thruft into a 
pimblet-hole made in the box, fo that the other end may go 
as tight as poffible over the loofe board, to kcep it from 
flipping when itis handled. Be careful to faften the fhutter 
fo clofe to the glafs that no light may enter through it ; and 
cover the box as foon as the bees are hived, with a linen cloth 
thrown loofely over it, or with green boughs to protedt it 
from the heat of the fun. If the {warm be Jarger than ufual, 
inftead of faftening the loofe board to one box, you may 
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join two boxes together with three ftaples, leaving the com- 
munication open from one to the other, and then hive your 
bees in both. In all other refpects they are to be hived in 
boxes after the fame manner as in common hives. The door 
of the fecond box fhould be carefully ftopped up and kept 
conftantly clofed, in order that the bees may have no en- 
trance but through the firft box. : 

In the {warming feafons, fays Mr. Ifaac, hives fhould be 
in readinefs for the fwarms. Three iron hooks fhould be 
faftened to as many cords, tied together at fuch a diftance 
from the hooks as to admit the hive between them, fo that 
the hooks may be faftened in the fides of the hive at equal 
diftances. The cords fhould be looped above the knot, fo 
that the hive may be fupported by them on a forked fick, 
eight or ten feet long, and pointed at the lower end. When 
aiwarm rifes, take fome balm leaves and rub the infide of 
the hive with them, and place them on the outfide under 
one of the cords; then by means of the long ftick, wave 
the hive amongft the bees as they float in the air, and 
thruft the ftick into the ground to fupport the hive ; then 
walk off, and ufe your tinkling bell till you fee them be- 
ginning to enter, at which time the noife fhould ceafe. If 
they are not allured into the hive by thefe means, they will 
either pitch elfewhere or go off, in which cafe they fhould 
be followed if poffible. If they pitch on the ground, put 
the hive over: them, and fhade them with boughs of trees. 
If they fettle on a bufh, hold the hive with one hand and 
fhake the bufh with the other, juit {trong enough to make 
them fall into the hive, and put it down on the ground 
acrofs a ftick, with the entrance a little elevated towards 
the fouth; but if they have fixed where this mode cannot 
be ufed, the manner of hiving will be more difficult and the 
fuccefs lefs certain. Mr. Ifaac fays, that he has fometimes 
been obliged to tie feveral fticks together to make a long 
crook, and to afcend a ladder fo as to-hold the hive on the 
points of a long pitch-fork, while an afftitant fhook with the 
crook the branch of a high tree on which a fwarm had fixed, 
and the bees feemed glad to be hived. If the bees feem 
uneafy in the hive, the queen is not with them, or they are 
determined to go off. If they return to the ftock they 
may {warm again foon; but if they go off and you can 
follow them, give the old ftock another hive, and look about 
for the queen till they have fettled, and avoid treading’ on 
any bees left you deitroy the queen, or miftake the bees. 
If you find her, place her at the entrance, and you will 
thereby fecure the fwarm. Thorley, White, and Ifaac, ubi 
fupra. See Swarm. 

HIWASSEE, in Geography, a river of America, which 
difcharges itfelf into the 'Teneflee, after pafling through the 
Cherokee town, about 40 miles below the mouth of the 
Clinch. N. lat. 35° 38. W. long. 85° 3. It is navigable 
till it penetrates the mountains on its S. fide. Thefe moun- 
tains, when poflefled by the Britifh, yielded ore, from which 
gold was extracted. A branch of the Hiwaflee, called 
Amoia, almoft interlocks a branch of the Mobile. The 
portage between them is fhort, and the road firm and level. 

HLINKA, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Chru- 
dim ; 12 miles S. of Chrudim. 

HLIWINO, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Minfk ; 44 miles E. of Minfk. 

HLUBOKI, a town of Roffian Lithuania; 40 miles 
S.E. of Breflaw. 

HLUMCZA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Volhynia ; 60 miles N.N.W. of Zytomiers, 

HO, a town. of China, in Se-tchuen. N. lat. 30° 8. E. 
long. 105°—Alfo, a city of the fecond rank, in Chen-fi, 
N, lat. 35° 48’, E. long. 102° 34',—Alfo, a city of the 
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fecond rank, in Kiang-nan. 
117 54. 

WOA, a city of China, of the fecond rank, in Quang- 
tong. N. lat. 21° 38. E. long. rog’ 49’. 

HOACHE, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
Chinefe to a peculiar kind of earth, which they have found 
very ufeful in the manufa&ture of their China-ware. 
Jt is called heache from the word hoa, which fignifics /oft 
aad glutinous, and is deferibed to us as being an earth ap- 
proaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and feeling 
like foap to the touch. ‘There is great reafon to believe, 
that this is either the fame earth with our foap-rock of 
Cornwall, or fomething very like it. But we are to learn, 
in regard to the Chinefe way of ufing it, that it is only one 
of the ingredients of their fine ware, not the whole matter 
of which it is made. 

The Chinefe phyficians had long ufed this earth as a 
medicine, giving it in diforders of the lungs ; but it is only 
of late times that the workmen in porcelain attempted to 
ufe it inftead of kaolin. It fucceeds, however, fo well, 
that the porcelain made of it fells dearer in the Indies than 
any other kind. The grain of this porcelain is remarkably 
fine and even, fo that it is fitter for receiving the fineft pen- 
cilling than any other, and it may be made farprifingly 
light. But there is this difadvantage, that the whole is 
more brittle than ordinary china, and the juft degree of 
baking it is very difficult to hit; without which it is never 
ftrong. The Chinefe fometimes make the body of their 
veffels of the common China-ware, and dip them when dry 
into a thick liquor like cream, in which the hoache is dii- 
folved; this gives a new and beautiful coat to the veffel. 
They give the common varnifhing over this, and it fucceeds 
to a very great perfeCtion. 

The manner ia which the Chinefe ufe it for this purpofe 
is this: they firft wath it clean with river water, to feparate 
a yellow fort of earth, which lies near it in the mine where 
they dig it, avd is often brought up with it. When it is 
thus cleaned, they beat it to powder, and mix in it large 
quantities of water; they itir the mixture well, and then 
letting the coarfer part fettle, they pour off the thick 
liquor, and let it ftand till a fubftance like cream fubfides, 
which they keep moitt, and ufe, as before mentioned, to 
dip the veffels in} or clfe they dry it, and ufe it with 
the petunfe inttead of the kaolin in the common manu- 
factures. 

It is faid that a good porcelain-ware may be made with 
this earth alone without any other mixture; but the work- 
men themfelves are unwilling to do this, and always chufe, 
if they do not work in the common way, to add at lealt two 
parts of the petunfe to eight of the hoache, and with this 
mixture they make a very good ware, working it in the 
fame manner as they do the petunfe and kaolin. 

The hoache, though ever fo proper to fupply the place-of 
the kaolin, could not be wed in the common works, becaufe 
it cofts three times the price, it being much {carcer, and 
brought much farther. 

There is another very elegant fort of China-ware, which 
depends entirely cn the hoache for its beauty ; it is all white, 
but though the furface is perfeétly fmooth and polifhed, 
there are feen flowers and other ornaments on it in a very 
delicate manner. The method of making this is as follows : 
they make the veflels of the common matter of the por- 
celain-ware ; they then diffolve, in a fufficient quantity of 
clear water, as much of the refined hoache as will give it 
the confiltence’ of a fyrup. With this they pencil out the 
figuresthey intend on the furface of the veffel while not yet 
quite dry ; this penetrates the furface, and the lines and 
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firokes all appear very determinate. They let this dry 
thoroughly, and then’ cover the whole veffel with the com- 
mon varnifh of the porcelain. 

When it has been baked the whole appears white, but the 
figures are very diftin@tly feen, and appear extremely beau- 
tiful. They are of a brighter white than any of the reft, 
and feem formed of a thin white vapour, running with regu- 
larity juft under the furface of the veffel. They havea way 
of doing this with another fort of earth, which they calf 
chekao ; but this requires more trouble, as it mu‘t be roaited 
and powdered before it is fit for ufe. The white of this 
alfo is not fo fine when done as the other. Obfery. fur les 
Coutumes de l Alfie, p. 300, &c. See Porcenarn. 

HOACTLI, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Ardea. See 
Heron. 

HOACTZIN. Sce Puasranus Crifatus. 

HOADLEY, Bexzamry, in Biography, was born at 
Welterham, in Kent, in the year 1676. He was educated 
in grammar learning under his father, who was a clergyman, 
and matter of a private fchool in his native place, and in 
the year 1691 he was entered a penfioner of Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. Here, in due time, he took his degrees, and 
became a tutor in the college, the duties of which office he 
difcharged with great reputation. As a divine he was firit 
fettled leGurer of St. Mildred, in the Poultry, London. 
Here he continued ten years; during this period he held 
other preferment in the church, which he obtained through 
Dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul’s. In 1703 he publifhed 
“ The Reafonablenefs of Conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land reprefented to the Diffenting Minifters, in anfwer to 
the tenth Chapter of Mr. Calamy’s Abridgment of Mr. 
Baxter’s Hiftory of his Life and Times.’? This was the oc- 
calion of a controverfy between Mr. Hoadley and Mr. Ca- 
lamy, which was carried on with that moderation which did 
credit to both parties. In 1705 Mr. Hoadley preached a 
fermon before the lord mayor of Londen, which gave of- 
fence to the high-church party, and was followed by a long 
controverfy, in which many very eminent clergymen took a 
fhare. After it had been continued a confiderable time, the 
houfe of commons addreffed the queen requefting her to 
fhew a regard for the fignal fervices which Mr. Hoadley had 
rendered to the caufe of civil and religious liberty, by be- 
ftowing upon him fome dignity in the church. In anfwer 
to this addrefs the queen faid, that fhe would take a proper 
opportunity of complying with their defire, which, how- 
ever, fhe never did. ‘Though neglected by his fovereign he 
was not forgotten, but was prefented, in 1710, by Mrs. 
Howland, grandmother of the duke of Bedford, to the 
retory of Streatham. Of this, he fays, “ When fury feemed 
ta be let loofe, and to diftinguifh me particularly, fhe her- 
felf, unafked, unapplied to, without my having ever feen her, 
or been feen by her, chofe, by prefenting me to the reétory 
of Streatham, then juft vacant, to fhew, in her own ex- 
preffion, that fhe was ‘neither afhamed, nor afraid, to give 
me that public mark of her regard at ‘that critical time.” 
Almott as foon as king George afcended the throne Mr. 
Hoadley was nominated one of the chaplains to-his majelty, 
having been created doGor of divinity by archbifhop Wake. 
This was a prelude to higher honours and a more elevated 
place in that church to which his learning and talents gave. 
him a juft title. In 1715 he was raifed to the fee of Ban- 

or. In 1717 he preached before the king his celebrated 
yaan on ‘The Nature of the Kingdom or Church of 
Chrift,”’ which excited again? him no little clamour among 
the clergy of the high-church party, and led to the contro- 
verfy which bears the bifhop’s name. No fooner had this 
fermon been printed by fpecial command, than it was deter- 
5 mined 
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znined to proceed againft the author in convocation, as foon 
as it fhould fit. ‘T'he lower houfe drew up their reprefen- 
tation, but before it could be brought into the upper houfe, 
that affembly was prorogued by the king’s order, nor was it 
permitted to fit to do bufinefs till the heat of their refent- 
ment had fubfided. Dr. Hoadley’s fermon ftruck at the 
root of civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny: he fhewed, in the 
moft decifive manner, that Chrift was alone king in his own 
kingdom and the fole law-giver ; that his kingdom is not of 
this world, and that confequently all encouragements and 
obitacles of this world were not what Chrilt approved, tend- 
ing to make men of one profeffion, not of one faith; hypo- 
erites not Chriftians. Another very important traG pub- 
lithed by Dr. Hoadley in this controverfy was entitled 
« The common Rights of Subjects defended, and the Nature 
of the Sacramental T'eit confidered : in anfwer to Dr. Sher- 
Jock’s Vindication of the Teft and Corporation Ads.” 
‘The argument maintained in this piece is, that it is a prof- 
titution of the holy facrament to apply it to a purpofe of a 
different nature from what the imftitutor folemnly appropri- 
ated to it, and to make that the tool of this world, which 
dhe ordered to have refpe& only to another: and that the 
teft and corporation acts are repugnant to reafon and to 
jeftice. In 1720 Dr. Hoadley was tranflated to the fee of 
Hereford, and in 1723 he was raifed to the much more 
valuable bifhopric of Salifbury: {till he employed his pen in 
vindicating the caufe of hberty, which was ever near his 
heart. In 1732 he drew up a memoir of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, which was prefixed to the pothumous works of 
that eminent divine. In the year 1734 he fucceeded to the 
fee of Winchefter, and fhortly after publifhed a very ufeful 
treatife, entitled «* A pain Account of the Nature and End 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, &c.’"? This work, 
which was intended to reprefent one of Chrift’s inftitutions 
in its primitive fimplicity, has been abridged by Dr. Difney, 
and publifhed under the title of “¢ The national Chriftian’s 
Affiftant to the worthy receiving of the Lord’s Supper.’ : 
Dr. Hoadley attained to. the advanced age of eighty-live, 
when he died at his palace at Chelfea. He had ever ditlin- 
guifhed himfelf by confiderable learning and uncommon ta- 
lents, which he confecrated in the moft honourable manner 
to the fervice of mankind. He had at all times fhewn him- 


felf ready to feize every opportunity to defend the caufe of 47 


truth, virtue, and religion, and the principles of our excel- 
lent conftitution, in whatever quarter attacked ; and to af- 
fert and vindicate, on the molt intereiting occafions, and 
againft the greateit names, the rights of the throne and 
thofe of Englifhmen. An account cf all the works of this 
great man may be found in the Supplement to the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, to which the reader is referred. 

Hoaptey, Bexsamix, M.D. eldeft fon of the bithop 
of Wincheiter of that name, was born in Broad-{treet, on 
the roth of February, 1705. He received his early edu- 
cation at the fchool of Dr. Newcome at Hackney, and was 
admitted a pentioner of Bene’t college, Cambridge, under 
the worthy archbifhop Herring, who was at that time tutor. 
He determined to purfue medicine as a profeffion ; and he 

_-was diftinguiihed by the progrefs which he made in mathe- 
matical and philofephical itudies, under the celebrated blind 
profeffor Saunderfon. He was created M. D. in 1728 by 
royal mandamus, and fettled in London.as a phyfician. He 
was early received into the Royal Society ; and was made 
segiltrar of Hereford, while his father held that fee. In 
£737 he read the Gulitonian leCtures in the College of Phy- 
ficians, which he publifhed in 1740. It was very honour- 
able to his character that he held, for fome years, the ap- 
pointinent of phyfician to both the houtholds, being no- 
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inated. to that of the king in June, 1742, and to that of 
the prince of Wales in January, 1745, at a time when the 
two families were not upen the beit terms with each other. 
He died at his houfe at Chelfea, on the roth Augult 1757, 
leaving no iffue, although twice married. He left the fol- 
lowing works: the leGtures, above alluded to, under the 
title of «© Three Letters on the Organs of Refpiration, read 
at the College, &e. To which is added an Appendix con- 
tammg Remarks on fome experiments of Dr. Houllton, 
publithed in the Tranfactions of the Royal Society for the 
year 17363” 1740, 4to.. This work is charaéterized by 
Hallery as a very ingenious defence of a bad caufe. 2. An 
Harveian Oration, “ Oratio Anniverfaria Xe,” 1742, which 
has been efteemed an elegant piece of Latinity. 3.  Obfer- 
vations on a Series of Eleétrical Experiments,"” by himfelf 
in conjunction with Mr. Wilfen. 4. But Dr. Hoadiey will 
be principally remembered as the author of the pleafing 
comedy, * The Snfpicious Hufsanc,’? written in 1947, 
which, by its own gaicty, and the admirable performance of 
Garrick, in the part of Ranger, became extremely popular, 
and it itill affords frefh pieafure, whenever reprefented. He 
afterwards gave fome affiitance to his friend Hogarth, in 
the compofition of his « Analyfis of Beauty.” Dr. Hoad- 
ley was a man of both clegant and folid accomplifhments, 
poffeffed of confiderable learning in his profeffion, and an 
agreeable and fprightly companion. Hutchinfon Biog. 
Med. Gen. Bios. 

HOAI-KING, in Geography, a city of China, of the 
firft rank, in the province of Ho-nan, abounding with me- 
dicinal plants. _N. lat. 35. 6’. E. long. 112” 34’. 

HOAI-NGHAN, a city of China, of the firft rank, in 
the province of Kiang-nan. Jt is fituated in a marth, and 
enclofed within a triple wall; the ground on which it flands 
being lower than the bed of the canal, the inhabitants live in 
a conitant dread of inundation. The fuburbs extend to the 
diftance of a league on each fide of the canal, and form at 
their extremity a kind of port on the river Hoang-ho. This 
place is very populous, and carries on an active and brifk 
trade. One of the great mandarins, who infpect the 
canals, and fupply the court with provifions, refides here. 
This city has two.of the fecond and nine of the third clafs, 
under its jurifdiétion. N. lat. 53? 30’. E. long. 118° 
HOAL-YU-KEOU, a town of Chinefe Tartary. N. lat. 
40° 54’. E. long. 117°.22', 

HOANG, Hoay-no, or 2elow river, fo called from the 
yellow colour of the mould and fand at'‘its bottom and fides, a 
river of China, which has its fources in two lakes, among the 
mountains fituated in that part of Tartary called Kokonor, 
about N, lat. 35°, E. long. 97°, and, after a very winding 
courfe of 2150 miles, through Tartary and China, difcharges 
itfelf into the Eaftera or Yellow fea, N. lat..34° 5’. E. long. 
119° 44. Itis broad but hallow, fo asto be hardly navi- 
gable ; it is rapid inits courfe, and often overflows its banks, 
fo that it has been found neceflary to raife dykes in many 
places on its fides, and even round many towns in the pro- 
vince of Ho-nan. At about feventy miles from the fea, 
where it is crofled by the Imperial canal, the breadthis little 
more than a mile, and the depth about nine or ten feet, but 
the velocity is about feven or eight miles in the hour. Yu. 
furnamed the Great, direéted its courfe acrofs the provinces 
of Chan-fi, Chen-fi, Ho-nan, and Pe-tcheli; and. towards 
its mouth, in order to check its rapidity, he divided. it into 
nine channels, by which it difchargeditfelf into the fea, near 


the mountain of Kia-che-chan, which then formed a pres 


montory. Since Yu, to the prefent time, i. ¢, ia the interval 
of about 3950 years, the river Hoang-ho has departed fo 
O2z much 
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wuch from its ancient courfe, that its mouth is at prefent 
fix degrees farther fouth. It flowed into the fea formerly 
under the fortieth degree of N. lat. ; at prefent nearly under 
the thirty-fourth. Befides, the mountain Kia-che-chan, 
whieh was formerly united to the main land of Yong-ping- 
fou, ftands at prefent in the fea, at the diftance of 50 leagues 
to the S. of that city. 

HOANG-TCHEOU, a city of China, of the firft 
rank, in the province of Hou-quang, fituated on the Yang- 
tfe, and having under its jurifdiGion one city of the fecond 
rank, and eight cities of the thirds N. lat. 38° 28/. E. long. 
114° 26'—Alfo, atown of Corea, in Hoan-hi, 85 miles 
N.W. of King-ki-tao. N. lat. 38° 42’) E. long. 125° 


Zr 
; HOAPINSU, a {mall ifland in the Chinefe fea, belong- 
ing to the group called ** Lieou-Kieou.’’ N. lat, 25° 44!. 
E. long. 123° 34!. 

HOAR Frost, Pruina. See Frost. 

HOARE, Wixtiam, in Biography, was born in the year 
1707, of refpeétable parents, at Eye in Suffolk, and received 
the advantages of education in a fchool, at that time of 
high repute for claffical initru@tion. He difcoyered an early 
diipofition for painting, and gave fuch inconteftible proofs 
of a natural talent for that art, at an annual prize exhibition, 
that, after his completion of the ufual ftudies of the fchool, 
his father carried-him.to London, and placed him under the 
tuition of Grifoni, an Italian painter. From the {kill of 
Grifoni the fcholar could derive little profit; but it is pro- 
bable, that from his converfation he imbibed that ardent de- 
fire of vifiting the works of the Italian matters, which 
prompted him to fet the example of a fyitem afterwards pur- 
{ued with fo much avidity and fuccefs by moft of our young 
itudents in painting. The name of William Hoare ftands 
firit on the hft of thofe Englifh painters who have reforted to 
Italy with a view to profeflional improvement. 

Arriving at Rome, he placed himfelf in the fchool of 
Francifco Imperiali, and was the fellow pupil of Pompeo 
Battoni. During a relidence of nine years in Italy, he made 
numerous copies of the hiftorical works of the great matters, 
and he returned to England, filled with vifionary hopes, and 
an ardent love of his profeffion, which did not defert him 
even at the lateft period of an extended life. 

Finding himfelf a itranger in London, and without the 
means of rendering his talents known, he accepted an invi- 
tation from fome of his friends who refided at Bath, in Somer- 
fetfhire, and there found fuch con{tant employment in 
pamting portraits, that he was induced to fettle in that 
city. 

F rom the itudy of Rofalba’s pi€tures, he added the prac- 
tice of crayons to that of oil-painting, and carried it toa 
degree of excellence fecond only to the powers of that cele- 
brated paintrefs. 

He maintained at Bath a very high character as a portrait 
painter, and he enjoyed fearcely lets reputation for taite and 
literature ; and, as to thefe attractive qualities, he added the 
moft unblemifhed integrity, his houfe became the continual 
refort of men of rank and genius. In the courfe of fifty 
vears of profeflional attention, he pourtrayed moft of the 
diftinguifhed characters of the age. 

Amidft this eafy affluence, he employed the earlieft mo- 
ments of his leifure in the indulgence of his favourite wifh of 
higher achievement in his art. 
Michael’s church, at Bath, a figure of Our Saviour, as 
large as, or larger than, life; and afterwards painted 
for the o€tagon chapel, in that city, an hiftorical compofi- 
tion, reprefenting, “ The Miracle at the Pool of Be- 
thefda.’’ - 


He gave to the altarof St. - 
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Thefe exertions procured him commiffions for a few 
hiftorical pi€tures, the principal merit of which confiits in 
the difplay of an elegant tafte, and faithful itudy of na- 
ture. 

Refiding at a diftance from the metropolis, where the 
competition of younger artifts was continually accelerating 
the advance of Englifh art, he retained to the laft the ityle 
which he had adopted in the Italian fchool. His drawing 
was more correét than that of moft of ‘his contemporaries ; 
but his works are deficient in the richnefs of colour and 
effe&, which began generally, in his time, to prevail in the 
f{chool of this country, and by which it is now fo eminently 
diftinguifhed. - 

His portraits of men were faithful refemblances of 
their originals, but they are feldom fufficiently divefted of 
the formal air which was long thought requifite to the de- 
corum of portraits. 
in crayons, have frequently much grace and foftnefs ; his 
moft celebrated portrait in oil is a half-length of William 
Pitt, the firft earl of Chatham. 

On the formation of the Royal Academy he was eleGted 
one of the original members, and was a conitant exhibitor for 
many years. He died at Bathin 1792. 

HOARSENESS, in Medicine, raucedo, an alteration in 
the voice, which gives it a preternatural roughnefs and diffo- 
nance, and generally a lower or graver tone. The word is 
fometimes alfo apphed, though incorreétly, to a diminution 
or lofs of the voice. It is called by Sauvages Paraphonia 
catarrhalis. Nofol. Method. Clafs VI. Gen. 16. 

The ancient phyficians agree in referring hoarfenefs to a 
roughnefs in the internal furface of the trachzea or windpipe ; 
and the moderns, before the time of Sauvages, attributed 
that fuppofed roughnefs to the enlargement of miliary glands 
in the part, confequent upon the aétion of cold, in the fame 
manner as the cutis anferina, or goofe-fkin appearance, is 
produced in the fkin by the fame agent. But that nofologitt 


remarks, that if a German flute be wetted within, and after- - 


wards fand thrown into it fo as to roughen the internal 
furface of the tube, the tone is not rendered either flat or 
rough, as thofe phyfiologiits fuppofe. It cannot be doubted, 
indeed, from what we know of the effets of inflammation in 


‘membranous parts, that this alteration of the voice arifes 


from the thickened condition of the membrane lining the 
larynx, by which the diameter is altered and rendered irre- 
gular, and which, extending alfo to the mufcles of vocality, 
prevents them from contracting the aperture regularly or 
fufficiently. In other cafes, where there is both a diminution 
of the power of voice, and a hoarfe tone, and thefe of con- 
fiderable duration, the affection originates prebably from 
ulceration and partial lofs of fubftance about the larynx 
or glottis. In fome inftances, a lofs of the voice feems to 
be dependent upon a degree of paralyfis in the mufcles of 
the larynx, by which they are difabled from opening and 
clofing that’ paflage. This variety of the diforder fometimes 


‘continues for months, or even years ; and ihe voice generally 


returns very fuddenly, even fo as to alarm the patient. (Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia, Clafs IIT. 2. 1. 5.) A temporary hoarfe- 


nefs arifes often from fhouting or long and loud talking, by 


which a tranfient degree of inflammation appears to be pro- 
duced in the larynx, and is accompanied by a fenfation of 
forenefs in the throat. 

The hoarfenefs, accompanying a common catarrh, is, of 
courfe, the effe&t of expofure to cold; that which is occa- 


fipned by ulceration in the organs of the voice is commonly 
-occafioned by the fyphilitic virus, or fome other chronic af- 


fection, to which the term ferofulous is fometimes applied. 
The cure of hoarfenefs will neceflarily be various accord- 
9 ing 


His portraits of women, particularly . 
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ing-to the nature and origin of it ; and as it is commonly 
only fymptomatic of fome other difeafe, will confift in re- 
moving that primary affeétion. When it is connected with 
a common cold and cough, or fore throat, it will ceafe with 
the inflammation accompanying them; but it may be much 
relieved by infpiring the fteam of water alone, or of water 
and vinegar, or of water and ether. Blifters to the external 
fauces often relieve the catarrhal hoarfenefs, and fometimes 
alfo the paralytic hoarfenefs.' In the latter variety, and in 
the hoarfenefs attendant on chronic coughs in old and feeble 
people, as well as in fome chronic ulcerations of the mouth 
and throat, certain warm and ftimulant gargles and linétufes 
have been ufed with advantage. In fuch cafes Dr. Cullen 
recommended the juice of the hedge-muttard (Eryfimum 
officinale) mixed with an equal quantity of honey or fugar. 
When the eryfimum was not at hand, Dr. Cullen fubftituted 
a fyrup of horfe-radifh (cochlearia armoracia.) ‘ I have 
found one drachm of the root,’’ he obferves, ** trefh {craped 
down, was enough for four ounces of water, to be infufed in 
a clofe veflel for two hours, and made into a fyrup with 
double its weight of fugar. A tea-fpoonful or two of this 
fyrup, fwallowed leifurely, or at leaft repeated two or three 
times, we have found often very fuccefsful in relieving hoarfe- 
nefs.?? » Cullen Mat. Med. 

In the complete lofs of voice, Dr. Darwin recommends 
eleétric fhocks to be pafled through the larynx, by which 
two young ladies were cured in a fortnight. He likewife 
fuggefts the adminiftration of emetics, gargles of decoction 
of feneka,and frequent endeavours to fhout and fing,—friction 
externally, and fea bathing. 

HOASE, in Sea Language, is a long flexible tube, formed 
of leather or tarred canvas, but chiefly of the latter, and em- 
ployed to conduct the frefh water, which is hoifted aboard 
a fhip, into the cafks that are ranged in the hold; and to 
pafs the water, or other liquors, out of one cafk into the 
other. 

HOATCHIT, in Geography, a country of Chinefe Tar- 
tary, governed by a Mongul prince, tributary to the empire, 
formed into two itandards; fituated to the N. of Peking. 
N. lat. 45°. 

HOATH. See Howrn. 

HOA-TSIANG, a town of Thibet 30 miles E.S.E. 
of Hami. N. lat. 40° 55'. E. long. 99° 19’. 

HOBAL, in Mytholozy, an idol of the ancient Arabs, the 
worfhip of which at Mecca was deftroyed by Mahomet. 

HO-BASCH, in Geography, a town of Arabia, in the 
province of Yemen ; 44 miles E. of Zebid. N. lat. 4° 18". 
E. long. 44°. 

HOBBIES Keys, a {mall clufter of iflets, and rocks, 
in the Spanifh Main, near the Mofquito fhore. N. lat. 12° 18’. 
W. long. 82° 50’. 

HOBBIMA, Mixvernovr, in Biography, a moit excel- 
lent land{cape painter, born at Antwerp about the year 1611. 
It is not exaétly known under whom he learnt the principles 
of his art ; but that nature was his ultimate guide to the per- 
feétion he attained, is very evident in his pictures, than which 
none were ever painted more true. 


His choice of fubjects, for they generally appear to have | 


been portraits of particular places, is exceedingly picturefque, 
though of a low and common kind, The border of a wood 
with a few feattered huts and fields vifible through the trees ; 
a narrow lane with a cottage and hedge-rows ; a corn-field, 
and village at a fhort diftance, in his hands, became intereft- 
ing, from the flall with which he arranged, the chiare-feuro 
and colouring, and the brilliancy and freedom of touch 
whereby he gave the full character of each object, and its 
jocal place in the perfpective of the pifture. The forms of 
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his trees are purely imitated from nature, without any ap- 
parent attempts to idealize them, to give them a more com- 

at mafs in their extreme parts, as Claude, with a more 
exalted tafte, has effe€ted. Hobbima appears to have taken 
nature as he found her, and been contented with reprefenting 
her truly; and he has certainly acquired the firft name 
amongft thofe who have taken this line of ftudy, which his 
own countrymen have generally done. Ruy{dael had better 
feleétions than he, but was not fo rich in colour, nor fo 
powerful in effe&. Many of his pictures are fupplied with 
firures by Oftade, A. Vandevelde, and other fkilful matters, 
which gives them additional value ; and they are now very 
highly valued and eagerly fought after. 

HOBBISM, or Philofophy of Hobbes, in the Hiffory of Li- 
terature, denotes the metaphyfical, moral, religious, and 
political opinions of Thomas Hobbes, a celebrated Englifh 
writer, who was born at Malmefbury, in Wiltfhire, in the 
year 1588. 

Having diftinguifhed himfelf in early life by his genius, 
application, and improvement, he was taken into the fervice 
and protection of the Devonfhire family, which continued, 
with little interruption, as long.as he lived, and which gave 
him an opportunity of purfuing his ftudies, and of forming 
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conneétions with perfons of the firft reputation for learning 
and f{cience both at home and abroad. 

His firft work was an Englifh tranflation of the «* Hiftory 
of Thucydides,’ which he publifhed with a view to the ftate 
of his country, in order to fhew the fatal confequences of 
inteltine broils, 

Having acquired a thorough aquaintance with the Latin 
and Greek languages, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
mathematics; and particularly to the works of Euclid, which 
he read and admired, principally on account of the clear- 
nefs of his reafoning, the conneétion of his arguments, and 
the wonderful perfpicuity of his method. He alfo devoted 
his leifure hours to natural philofophy, and efpecially to me- 
chanics and the caufes of animal motion. 

In 1640 he retired to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with the famous Des Cartes, with whom he afterwards cor- 
refponded, and whofe doétrine concerning innate ideas he 
{trenuoufly oppofed. 

In 1642 he printed a few copies of his book «* De Cive,”’ 
a more complete edition of which was printed in Holland in 
1647, by the care of Dr. Sorbiere. To this edition two 
recommendatory letters are prefixed; one written by Gaf- 
fendi and the other by Merfenne, with whom Mr. Hobbes 
was on terms of intimate friendfhip. 

In 1650, two other treatifes were publifhed at London ; 
one entitled «¢ Human Nature,’’ and another entitled «« De 
Corpore Politico,’ or the Elements of Law. During this 
time he had been digetfting his religious, political, and moral 
principles, into a complete fyftem, which he entitled « Le- 
viathan ;’” and which was printed in Englifh, at London, in 
that and the following year. Soon after this publication he 
returned to England, and joined in communion with a con- 
gregation where the fertice of the church of England was 
ufed, and continued to refort thither. 

In 1654 he publifhed his letter upon “ Liberty and Ne- 
ceffity,’’ which occafioned a long controverfy between him 
and Dr. Bramhall, afterward lord primate of Ireland. About 
this time he likewife began a controverfy with Dr. Wallis of 
Oxford, which lafted as long as he lived, and in which he had 
the misfortune to have all the mathematicians again{t him. 
This controyerfy did him no credit ; for though he was once 
and again refuted, and his miftakes were clearly pointed out, 
yet, fuch was the obftinacy of his temper, he adhered as 
pertinacioufly as ever to his old opinions, and rendered that 
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a perfonal quarrel, which/ought to have continued a literary 
difpute. He was no lefs pofitive and imperious in main- 
taining his moral, religious, and political fentiments ; and he 
feems to have difeovered, on a variety of occafions, a very 
unbeeoming opinion of his own abilities, and a fupercilious 
contempt for thofe of other men. 

After the reftoration, in 1660, the king fettled upon him 
a penfion of a hundred pounds a year ; but notwithitanding 
this favour, his Leviathan and his treatife De Cive were 
cenfured by parliament in 1666, a cireumttance which much 
alarmed him. At the fame time a bill was brought into the 
houfe of commons to punifh atheifm and profanenefs, which, 
it is faid, induced Mr. Hobbes to write or enlarge his book 
concerning Herefy. 

In 1675, he publifhed his Englifh edition of the Iliad and 
Odyfley ; in 1676 his difpute with Dr. Laney, ‘bifhop of 
Ely, concerning Liberty and Neceflity, was printed; in 
1678, appeared his *¢ Decameron Phytiologicum,” or ten 
Dialogues of Natural Philofophy ; and about the fame time 
a new edition of the « Art of Rhetoric,” to which he added 
a Dialogue between a Philofopher and a Student of the 
Common Law of England; in the fame year he alfo pub- 
lifhed his «* Behemoth,” or Hiftory of the Civil Wars from 
1640 to 1660. 

Mr. Hobbes retained his underftanding to ‘his Taft fick- 
nefs; infomuch that he was not only capable of ftudying 
mathematics when above eighty-fix years old, but alfo of 
writing very long poems. It has been faid, that he was 
afraid of apparitions and fpirits; but his friends call .this a 
fable, ‘though they acknowledge that he was afraid of being 
alone, and aferibe it to a-fear of being affaffinated. Mr. 
Bayle obferves, that he meditated much more than he had 
read, and that he néver cared to collect a large library ; and 
Mr. Hobbes fays .of ‘himfelf, that if he had bekowed as 
much time on reading as other men of letters, he fhould 
have been as ignorant as they. He was a great adinirer of 
Homer, Virgil, Thucydides, and Euclid ; but he made no 
account of large libraries, obferving that men, for the moft 
part, following one another's fteps like fheep, have feldom 
the courage to go out of the trodden paths and roads which 
are prefcribed to them by their guides. Mr, Hobbes died 
at the houfe of his patron, the earl of Devonfhire, in the 
year 1679. For a fuller account of his life and writings, 
the reader may confult Bayle, or the Biographia Britannica, 
article Hobbes. 

Mr. Hobbes’s religious and political fentiments are chiefly 
contained in his book De Cive and his Leviathan ; and it 1s 
certain, that there have been few perfons whofe writings, 
by the extraordinary abilities of their author and the fin- 
gularity of his notions, for the dogmatical manner in which 
they are delivered, and the agreeablenefs of their ftyle, that 
have had a more pernicious mfluence in fpreading infidelity 
and irreligion, though none of them are direétly levelled 
againit revealed religion. 

Mr. Hobbes has been unjuftly charged with atheifm ; for 
he exprefsly acknowledges the exiftence of God, and that 
we mutt neceffarily arife from the effeéts which we behold, 
to the eternal power of all powers, and caufe of all caufes ; 
and he blames the abfurdity of thofe, who call the world, 
or the foul of the world, God: neverthelefs, he denies that 
we know any more. of him than that he exifts, and feems 

lanly to make him corporeal ; for he affirms, that that 
which is not body is nothing at all: “ Dantur nomina infig- 
nificantia; hujus generis eft fubftantia incorporea.”” Reli- 
gicn, he fays, arifes from the fear of power invifible, feigned 
by the mind, or imagined from tales publicly allowed, as 
fuperitition arifes from thofe that are not allowed ; and he 


elfewhere refolves religion into opinions of ghofts, ignorance 
af fecond caufes, devotion to what men fear, and taking 
things eafual for prognoftics.. He takes pains in many of 
his works to prove man to bea neceflary agent (if thefe 
contradiétory terms can be properly joined), and exprefsly 
aflerts the materiality and mortality of the human foul; al- 
leging, againfi the well-known maxim of Des Cartes, I 
think, therefore, I am,’’ another maximof his own, TI 
think, therefore, matter can think.” And he reprefents 
the doGrine concerning the diftin@tion between foul and 
body in man to be an error, contracted by the contagion 
of the demonology of the Greeks. The belief of a future 
ftate, he fays, is grounded upon other men’s faying that 
they knew it fupernatarally, or that they knew thofe that 
knew them, that knew others, that knew it fupernaturally. 

With regard to revealed religion, he treats the pretence 
to infpiration as a fion of madnefs; he alleges that the 
books of Mofes, and the hittorical writings of the Old 
Teftament, were uot written by thofe whofe names they 
bear 5 and that they are derived to us from~no higher au- 
thority than that of Ezra. As to the books of the New 
Teftament, he acknowledges, that they are the true re- 
cilters of thofe things which were done and faid by the pro- 
phets and apoft'es; but he pretends, that they were not 
received as of divine authority in the Chriftian church, till 
they were eftablifhed by the council of Laodicea, in the 
year of Chrift 364. Though he fometimes feems to fpeak 
with veneration of the facred writings, and to make the 
laws of {cripture the laws of God, yet he exprefsly afferts, 
that we have no aflurance of the cestainty of feripture but 
the authority of the church, or the authority of the com- 
monwealth ; that the precepts of icripture derive all their 
obligation from the will of the magiltrate ; and that the 
magi(trate is the authoritative interpreter of all feripture 
doétrines, to whom we are bound to fubmit. On the fame 
principle he maintains, that the private reafon muft fubmit 
to the public, wz. to God's lieutenant ; that a fubje€&t may 
be allowed to deny Chritt in words, provided he retains the 
faith of Chrit in his heart, when commanded by his fovereign ; 
and that idolatry, to which a man is compelled by the terror 
of death, is no idolatry. ¥: 

Mr. Hobbes’s opinions with regard to natural religion 
and civil government are equally erroneous and extravagant; 
he aflerts, that by the law of nature every man has a right 
to all things, and over all perfons, and that the natural con- 
dition of man is a {tate of war, a war of all men againtt all 
men 3 that every man acts reafonably, who endeavours, as 
far as poffible, to maiter all the perfons of others, till he 
fees no other power great enough to endanger him ; that 
the civil laws are the only rules of good and evil, jult and 
unjult, honeft and difhoneft, and that antecedently to fuch 
laws every a¢tion is in its own nature indifferent ; that there 
is nothing good or evil in itfelf, nor any common laws 
conftituting what is naturally juft or unjuft ; that all things 
are eftimated by what every man judgeth to be fit, where 
there is no civil government, and by the laws of fociety, 
where fociety is eftablifhed; that the power of the fovereign 
is abfolute, and that he is not bound by any compaét with 
his fubjeéts ; that nothing the fovereign can do to the fub- 
jet can properly be called injurious or wrong ; and that the 
king’s word is fufficient to take any thing from any fubjeét, 
if there be need, and the king is judge of that need. « ini 
veritas, fed auctoritas facit legem.”” And yet he elfewhere 
fays, ‘* Obligatio civium erga eum qui fummam habet. po- 
teftatem tandem nec diutius permanere intelligitur, quam 
manet potentia cives protegendi.”? , f 

Wood, in his Athene Oxon. vol. ii. p. 646, has afferted, 
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that Mr. Hobbes, in advanced dife, retracted many of his 
opinions publifhed in his Leviathan, &c. and compofed an 
apology for himfelf and his writings; but the authenticity 
of this apology has been difputed. Leland’s View of the 
Deittical Writers, vol. i. letter iii. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. 
by Dr. Maclaine, vol. v. 

HOBBY was a name formerly given to ftrong active 
horfes of a {maller fize ; they are reported to have been ori- 
ginally natives of Ireland, and were much liked and ufed. 

. Nags anfwer the fame defcription as to fize, qualities, aud 
employments. 

Hossy, in Ornithelogy, the Englifh name of a hawk of 
the long-winged kind; the falco fubbuteo of Linnzus,, calied- 
by many authors, by the name /ubbuteo, the name by which 
others expre(fs the ring-tail and-hen-harrier, See Faico. 

HOBBYHORSE-HeEap, in Mining, fignifies part of 
the pulley geer of a coal gin, fixed over the drawing-fhaft.. 

HOBGOBLIN is a name vulgarly applied to fairies or 
apparitions. Skinner calls the word rodgodlins, and derives 
it from Robin Goodfellow, Hob being the nick-name of 
Robin; but Wallis and Junius, with greater probability, 
derive it from hopgoblins, empufe, becaafe they are fuppofed 
to sop without moving both their feet. Johnfon. 

HOBITS, in Gunnery. See Howrrzer. y 

HOBLERS, or Hosizers, Hoseranit, in our- Ancient 
Cuffoms, were men who, by their tenure, were obliged to 
maintain a light horfe or hobby, (whence their name,) for 
the certifying any invafion towards the fea-fide. 

The name was alfo ufed for certain Ivifh knights, who 

_ ufed to ferve as light-horfemen upon liobbies. (18 Ed. III. 
flat. 1. c.25, and ftat. 5, c.8.) The term, according to 
Spelman, continued till the time of Henry VIII.. or that 
of queen Mary ; when thefe troops. were diftinguifhed by 
the name ef demilaunces and light horfe: They are men- 
tioned as part of the Britith army that attended king Ed- 
ward IE. into Scotland in the year 1322. Sometimes 
archers were mounted on light horfes ; and they were hence 
ityled hobiler archers. 

HOB-NAIL, a nail with a thick ftrong head, ufed in 
fhoeing a hobby or little-horfe. Johnfon. 

_. HOB-NOB, or Has-wan, a cant word formed from 
hap ne hap, and denoting an event which happens at random 
or by mere chance. Johnfon. . 

HLOBOO, a name given by the people of Otaheite, and 
in the neighbouring: iflands of the South Sea, to their faper- 
fine cloth. It is the thinnefé and moft finiiied preparation 
of the aouta, which fee. 

HOBRECHT, Jacos, in: Biography, or as the Italians 
write it, Obrecht, or Cbreih, the moil ancient compofer 
of maffes, in corre counter-point of four parts, that 

are come down to us. He was a Netherlander, and the 
roufical, preceptor of Erafmus, as Damon was formerly of 
Socrates. Glareanus, the difciple of Eraimnus, fays, that 
he had. frequently heard his preceptor {peak of Hobrecht as 
a mufician who had no fuperior, and fay, that he had fuch.a 
rapid and wonderful facility in writing, that he compofed an 

-excellent mafs in one might, shich was very much admired 
by the learned. Indeed, in feoring his mafs “$i Dedero,’? 
which was printed at Venice in 150%, it appears, thongh 
the movements are fomewhat too fimilar in fubje@, that the 
counterpoint is clean, clear, and mafterly. And this is the 
chief praife that is juftly due to moit of the compofitions of 
the fame period ; which, in other refpects, fo much refemble 
each other, that a few fpecimens would exhibit almoit 
all the variety of melody and meafure which the pzodutions 
of a whole century can furnifh. Indeed, as air and grace 
were not at this time the objects of a compofer’s pire 
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they fhouid not be fought or expected. Thofe, however, 
who have heard modern melody, harmony, and modulation, 
toa degree of fatiety, and admire the fugues, canons, and 
other ingenious contrivances of the fixteenth and feventeenth 
centuries, would have great pleafure in the performance or 
contemplation of fuch mufic as this, which is become nee 
by excefs of antiquity.. Few or none of the paflages have 
been retained in modern muiic ; and the harmeny and modu- 
lation having been regulated by the ecclefiaftical tones, or 
modes, which have been fo long exploded in this country, 
every thing would be asnew to a dilettante of the prefent 
age, as if he-only now heard mufic for the firfl time ; fo 
that, thofe who can tolerate nothg but what is ancient, 
and thofe, who are in conftant fearch of /omething new, will, 
in thefe authors, find mufic equally adapted to their feveral 
taites, and be likewife furnifhed with an excufe for their 
faftidioufnefs. 

HOBROE, in Geography, a town of Denmark, in North 
Jutland, and diecefe of Wiborg; 16 miles N.E. of Wi- 
borg. N. lat. 56°38. E. long. 9° 49’. 
HOBSON’s-Cnroice, a vulgar proverbial expreffion, ap- 
plied to that kind of choice in which there is no aliernative. It 
is faid to be derived from the name of a carrierat Cambridge, 
who let out. hackney horfes, and‘obliged each cuftomer to 
take in his turn, that horfe which flood next the ftable door. 
Scott. 

HOBY, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Suderma- 
nia; 15 miles N.W. of Nikioping. 

HOCHAUS, a town of Auftria; nine miles S.S.W. of 
Aigen. 

HOCHBERG, a marquifate of Germany, annexed to 
the margraviate of Baden, deriving its name from. an an- 
cent caltle, fituated two miles N.E. from Emendingen,. 
which is the principal town. 

HOCHENAU, a town-of- Auftria ;_ nine miles E.N_E. 
of Ziiterfdorff. 

HOCHFELDEN, a town of. France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eower Rhine, and chief. place of a canton, in the 
diftri@ of Saverne; 12 miles N. W. of Strafburg. The 
place contains 1620, and the canton 11,954 inhabitants, om 
a territory of 150 kiliometres, in 30 communes. 

HOCHLAND,.Hoeranp, or Highland, an iflet or rock 
in the the middle of the eulfof Finland, of an oblong form, 
about Smiles in circumference, having upon it two light- 
houfes, and about 30 families of Finns.. In the heart of the 
ifle is.a deep and gloomy vale about roo fathoms-wide.. The 
foil of this ifland is generally fwampy; but it is not deftitute 
of wood,. fuch as pines, firs, birch, alder, Kc. On the 
hicheft rocks are three lakes, which are net without fifh. 
Of domeflic aninvals here are a few. cattle and a flock or two 


of theep. Of wild fowl-there are various fpecies. Seals 
abound and herrings are plentiful. N. lat.. 6073’. E. 
loag. 27°. 


HOCHST; a town of Germany, fituated on the Maine ;. 
6 miles W. of P¥ancfort. 

HOCHSTADT,. a town- of Bohemia, in the circle of. 
Bokeflau'; 11 miles from Turnan. 

HOCUSTATT, or Hocustet7, a town of Bavaria, 
in the principality of Neuberg, on the Danube. Near this 
place was fought the famous battle of Blenheim (fee Burx~ 
HFIM); 19 miles N.W. of Augfburg. 

HOCHSTEDT, atown of the bifhopric.of Bamberg, 
on the Aifch; 13 miles S. of Bamberg. Nv lat. 49° 46'- 
E, long. 10° 47’. : 

HOCHWEISH, atown of Husgary;.20 miles W.S.W. 
of Kremnitz. 


HOCK. See Han. 


Hocxs 


HOD 


Hock-Tuefday money. See Hoxe-day. 

HOCKHEIM, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
fituated near the conflux of the Rhine and Maine; cele- 
brated for its excellent wine; 16 miles N. of Francfort on 
the Maine. 

HOCKHOCKING, a river of America, in the ftate of 
Ohio, about 25 miles below the Muikingum, which it re- 
fembles, though inferior to it in fize. It rifes near a branch 
of the Scioto, and purfuing a S. W. courfe enters the Ohio, 
at Bellpré, in N. lat. 38° 57’. It is navigable for large flat- 
bottomed boats, between-7o and 80 miles ; and on its banks 
are fine meadows, feldom overflowed, and on its borders 
are rich upland. Its banks fupply inexhaultible fources of 
free-ftone, iron-ore, lead, and coal. Here are alfo pro- 
duétive falt-fprings, with beds of white and blue clay of ex- 
cellent quality. Red bole, and many other ufeful fofiils, 
have been found on its banks.—Alfo, a poft-town in Rofs 
county, Ohio; 440 miles from Wafhington. 

-. HOCKQUAR, or Hockevuart, an ifland of Upper 
Canada, on the E. fide of lake Superior. 

HOCKSENBERG, a town of Pruffia, in Pomerelia ; 
30 miles W. of Dantzic. 

HOCKSTETT, a town of the bifhopric of Bamberg ; 
12 miles S. of Bamberg. 

HOCUB, in Botany, a name given by Vaillant to a ge- 
nus of plants, called by Tournefort and other authors gun- 
delia. 

HOCUS POCUS, a cant term applied to a juggle or 
cheat. Dr. Tillotfon derives it from the form of confecrat- 
ing the facramental bread in the Romifh church, hoc ¢/? corpus. 
Junius derives 1t from the Welch hocced, a cheat, and poke, 
cr pocus, a bag; the jugglers ufing a bag for conveyance, 
The etymology, however, is uncertain. Johnfon. 

HOD, a fort of tray for carrying mortar, in ufe among 
bricklayers. - 

HODAL, in Geography, a fea-port town of Sweden, in 
Weit Gothland, on the coaft of the North fea; 45 miles 
N. N.W.. of Uddevalla. 

HODAM, a town of Scotland, in the county of Dum- 
fries; 10 miles E. of Dumfries. 

HODDESDON, a market-town and chapelry in the 
parifhes of Amwell and Broxbourn, in the hundred and 
county of Hertford, England, is fituated near the river 
Lea; 17 miles diftant-from London. It confifts principally 
of one ftreet, and, in the year 1801, contained 227 houfes, and 
1227 inhabitants. The privileges of a weekly market, held 
on Tuefdays, anda three days annual fair, were granted by 
Henry VIII. The original market-houfe, a curious edifice 
of wood, fupported on arches, is yet itanding, and is deco- 
rated with a number of rude and grotefque figures, carved 
on different parts. ‘The chapel, a neat brick building, was 
ereéted about the year 1786, on the fcite of an ancient ttruc- 
ture. Near the market-houfe is a conduit of good water, 
which is fupplied by pipes from a {pring at fome diftance ; 
it was built by the Rawdons, a refpectable family in this 
town; and is kept in order purfuant to the will of Marma- 
duke Rawdon, efq. who, in 1679, bequeathed an annual 
provifion for that purpofe, The town is poffeffed of an in- 
corporated grammar-ichool ; and in the vicinity is a large 
cotton-mill. Near the fouthern extremity of the town is a 
large houfe, which prefents, both externally and internally, 
yarious fpecimens of curious architecture, fculpture, and 
carving. See Chauncy’s “ Hiftory, &c, of Hertfordhire,” 
and Lyfons’s “ Environs of London,” 4to. 1811. f 

HODEGOS, a term purely Greek, édnyo:, fignifying 
guide. The word is chiefly ufed as the title of a book com- 
pofed by Anatftafius the Sinate, toward the clofe of the fifth 


HOD 
century ; being a method of difputing againit the heretics, 
particularly the Acephali. 

Mr. Toland has alfo publifhed a diflertation under the 
fame title. Its fubjeé is the pillar of fire, &c., which went 
before the Ifraelites as a guide in the defert. 

HODEIDA, in Geography, a fea-port town of Arabia, 
on the Red fea, with a harbour fit only for {mall veffels. 
The jurifdiGion of the Dola, who is accountable only to 
the ‘Imam, is confined to this city. His revenue confifts in 

art of the duties upon coffee exported. The manfion-houfe 
of the Dola, the cuftom-houfe, and the houfes of the princi- 
pal merchants, are conftructed of itone ; the reft of the'town 
is compofed of huts builtan the ordinary ftile. Near the fea 
ftands a fmall citadel; incapable of affording a very ftrong 
defence. This city has its patron faint Scheick *¢ Sadik,” 
who is honoured with due veneration. At the diftance of 
14 mile from Hodeida is a well of excellent water, which 
fupplies the inhabitants. : 

HODEN, a town of Africa, in the Sahara. N. lat. 
19° 25’. W. long. 12°. ' 

HODENSTEIN. in Natural Hiffory. 

HODGE-PODGE. See Horcn-por. 

HODGES, Naruanik1, in Biography, a phyfician, the 
fon of Dr. Thomas Hodges, dean of Hereford, was born at 
Kenfington. He was educated at-Weftminiter fchool, and 
was elected a itudent of Chrift-church, Oxford, in 1648. 
He obtained the degree of M.D. in 1659, and fettled in 
practice in London. He remained in the metropolis durin 
the continuance of the plague in 1665, when moft ef the 
phyficians, and Sydenham among the ret, retired to the 
country : and, with another of his brethren, he vifited the 
infeéted during the whole of that terrible vifitation. « Thefe 
two phyficians, indeed, appear to have been appointed by 
the city of London to attend the difeafed, with a ftipend. 
Dr. Hodges was twice taken ill during the prevalence of the 
difeafe; but by the aid of timely remedies he recovered. His 
mode of performing his perilous duty was this: he received 
early every morning, at his own houfe, the perfons who came 
to give reports of the fick, and convalefcents, for advice ; he 
then made his forenoon vifits to the infected, caufing a pan of 
coals to be carried before him with perfumes, and chewing 
troches while he was in the fick chamber. _ He repeated his 
vilits in the afteraoon. His chief prophylactic was a liberal 
ufe of Spanifh wine, and cheerful fociety after the bufinefs 
of the day. Having thus had ample opportunities of afcer- 
taining the phenomena of the difeafe, he publithed, in the 
year 1672, a work under the title of “ Loimologia; five 
Peftis Nupere apud Populum Londinenfem graffantis Nar- 
ratio Hiftorica,’’? 8vo.; which contains the moft authentic 
account of that memorable calamity. He fubjoined the bills 
of mortality of the plague-year, 1665, amounting in all to 
972306 deaths, of which 68,596 were occafioned by the 
peitilence. This-volume was tranflated into Englith by Dr. 
Quincy, and publifhed, with fome additional traéts upon the 
fubje&, in 1721, when the occurrence of the plague at 
Marfeilles excited confiderable alarm in the commercial’ 
cities throughout Europe. It is to be lamented, that a’ 
man, who had performed thofe dangerous duties among his 
feHlow-citizens with fo much intrepidity and fidelity, fhould’ 
have ultimately been fo far reduced in his circumitances, as’ 
to be confined in the prifon of Ludgate for debt, where he‘ 
died in 1684. His body was interred in the church of St 
Stephen, Walbrook, where a monument is ereéted to niet 
memory. The only other work publifhed by Dr. Hod eg 
was entitled ‘ Vindicie Medicine et Medicorum,’? and 
ea in 1660; Svo. See Ges. Biog. Hutchinfon, Med, 

jog. by a>) ? 


See Exorcuis, 


Hopes, 
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Hopscrs, Witrram, R.A. a landfcape painter, who 
teceived his tuition in the art from Wilfon, whom he affifted 
for fome time, and under whom he acquired a good eye for 
colouring, and great freedom and boldnefs of hand; but 
unluckily, Jike too many pupils, he caught the defects of 
his mafter more powerfully than his beauties ; and was, in 
confequence, too loofe in his definition of forms, by which 
means, that which added grace to the works of the matter, 
became flovenlinefs in the pupil. «* Hodges had the boldnefs 
and neglect of Wilfon, but not genius enough to give au- 
thority to the former, or make us forgive the latter: too 
Anaccurate for fcene-painting, too mannered for local re- 

' prefentation, and not fublime or comprehenfive enough for 
poetic land-fcape; yet, by mere decifion of hand, nearer to ex- 
cellence than mediocrity; and, perhaps, fuperior to fome 
who furpaffed him in perfpetive, or diligence of execution.’ 
He accepted an appointment to go out draughtfman with 
Capt. Cook on his fecond voyage to the South feas, from 
which he returned after an abfence of three years, and 
painted fome pictures for the admiralty, of fcenes in Ota- 
heite and Ulietea. Afterwards, under the patronage of 
Warren Hattings, he vifited the Eaft Indies, where he ac- 
quired a decent fortune. On his return home, after prac- 
tifing the art fome time, he engaged in commercial and 
banking fpeculations; which, not proving fuccefsful, he funk 
under the difappointment, and died in 1797, aged 53. 

HODMAN, a cant term formerly ufed for a young 
{cholar admitted from Weftminfter-fchool to be ftudent in 
Chrift-church, in Oxford. 

HODOMETRICAL (of Gd0¢5 way, and HE lptey I mea- 
fure,) method of finding the longitude at fea, is that of the com- 
putation of the meafure of the way of a fhip between place 
and place, i. e. obferving the feveral rhumbs or lines in which 
the fhip fails, what way fhe has made, or how many leagues 
and parts of a league fhe has run. This method is liable to 
great errors. 

HODY, Humpurey, in Biography, was born at Od- 
combe, in Somerfetfhire, in 1659, of which place his father 
was rector. He was educated at a grammar-{chool, and 
completed his ftudies at Wadham college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees, and was afterwards chofen fellow and tu- 
tor. In 1681, and 1682, he wrote his learned differtation on 
Arifteas’s Hiftory of the Seventy-two Interpreters, which 
was intended to fhew, that it was the invention of fome 
Helleniftical Jew, and written on purpofe to recommend and 
give greater authority to the Greek verfion of the Old Tef- 
tament, which, from this ftory, has received the name of 
Septuagint. In 1689, Mr. Hody wrote the prologomena 
to John Malela’s ‘‘ Chronicle,’’ which was publifhed at 
Oxford two years afterwards. In 1692, he took his de- 
gree of D. D., and foon after publifhed a treatife entitled 
« The Refurrection of the fame Body afferted.”? After 


this he obtained fome conjfiderable preferment in the church, . 


and in the beginning of the reign of queen Anne when the 
controverfy concerning the powers and privileges of an Eng- 
lifh fynod, or convocation, was warmly agitated, Dr. Hody 
publifhed «A Hiftory of Englifh Councils and Convocations, 
and of the Clergy fitting in Parliament, in which is alfo com- 
prehended the Hiftory of Parliaments, with an Account of 
our ancient Laws.’”’ This work brings down the hiftory from 
the firft fynod, which is mentioned to have been held in, this 
ifland, viz. that of Verulam, in 446, to the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Dr. Hody was author of many other 
learned works, and left behind him, which was publifhed in 
1742,awork in MS. entitled «« De Grecisilluftribus Linguz 
Grece Literarumque Humaniorum Inftauratoribus, eorum 
Vitis, Scriptis et Elogiis.”? This work confifts of two books, 
Vou. XVIII. 


‘the angles is placed ina preva direction, by which means 
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of which the firft treats of the learned Greeks who cante te 
Italy before, and the fecond, of thofe who. came after the 
taking of Conftantinople. Dr. Hody died in 1706, in the 
48th year of his age. 

HOE, in Agriculture, the ufual name of a tool employed 
in tillage hufbandry, well known to the modern farmer, and 
which is conftruéed in different modes and forms, in order 
to ferve different purpofes in cultivation. ‘Tools of this na- 
ture are principally diftinguifhed into two kinds, from the 
differences in the methods in which they are made ufe of ; 
as hand and horfe hoes, the former fort being ufed by the 
hands of the labourer, while the latter are wholly employed 
by the powers of the horfe. Hand-hoes are, likewife, 
chiefly had recourfe to where the crops are put into the 
ground in the broad-caft, or narrow-row fyftems, but horfe- 
hoes in fuch as are fown in diftant drills in a regular manner 
in regard to the rows or lines. Thofe of the latter fort are 
far more powerful in their work than thofe of the hand kind, 
and capable of executing the bufinefs with much greater 
difpatch. 

Hor, Hand. The variations in the fhape and conftruction 
of this kind of hoe are numerous, but the old fquare hand- 
hoe, which is in ufe for a great variety of purpofes, fuch 
as thofe of common hoeing, thinning, and fetting out dif- 
ferent crops of the turnip and other fimilar kinds fown in 
the broad-caft mode; as well as occafionally for ftriking out 
the fupernumerary plants in fuch as are cultivated in the row 
or drill method, is commonly well known to the farmer. It 
is in general conftruéted of a fquare piece of thin iron, 
which has a hole and fort of focket formed in the middle, on 
the upper fide, into which the handle is faftened ; though in 
fome inftances a kind of hoop is formed, which is attached 
to each extremity of the fquare part, the middle conftituting 
a fort of focket which receives the handle. Some confider 
this as forming an improvement in the tool, by admitting 
the mould to pafs through the part which conftitutes the 
bow. 

Thefe kinds of tools are alfo_ made of ‘different dimen< 
fions, in order to their more ready application to different 
forts of eropsand grounds. The moft ufual fizes are thofe 
given below : 


Dimenfions of Hand-Hoes. 


2 inch hand-hoes. 8 inch hand-hoes. 


3 inch 9 inch 
4 inch to inch — 
5 inch 12 inch 


It is ufual to employ the two firft defcriptions of hoes in 
the more early growth of feveral forts of field crops, fuch 
as thofe of the carrot and parfnip kinds, as well as occa- 
fionally for wheat and other grain crops. The four-inch 
fize is alfo fometimes ufed for thefe, as well as the firft 
hoeings of turnip crops and others of the fmall feed kind, 
Eight and nine-inch hand-hoes are more commonly made 
ufe of for the later turnip crops, and for thofe of the pez 
and bean forts, on moft kinds of foil. 

The laft two fizes of hand-hoes are for the moft part 
employed for the early turnip crops, on fuch foils as are of 
a fandy or loamy quality and free from {tones ; and, like- 
wife, occafionally on fuch as are of a flinty nature. 

For the purpofe of thinning out fuch plants as ftand in @ 
very clofe itate, in a more perfect and effe€tual manner than 
by the common hoe, in various kinds of crops, a triangular 
tool of this fort has been con{tructed and had recourfe to, 
which is found to anfwer well. In it’one of the- points of 


the 
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the workman is enabled to cut out the ufelefs plants with a 
confiderable degree of exacinefs. 

’ And another tool of this nature, which has two cutting 
points. for breaking up and dividing the ground, has been 
found very beneficial in different intentions, It is faid to 
be in great ufe in Portugal, and that, from its weight and 
conical fhape, as well as the circumftance of the handle being 
light and fhort, it executes its work to a good depthy with- 
out any unufual exertion of the perfon who makes ufe of 
it. It is in that country chiefly had recourfe to in break- 
ing up the rong erounds of their vineyards, which could 
not, it is {uppofed, be effected by our common hand-hoes. 
‘This hoe has, likewife, been fuggefted as capable of being 
of great utility in the digging and cultivating of ground in 
iteep hilly and mountainous traéts, as well as m the making 
of compott manures of lime and earth, in the corners of 
fields where the plough is incapable of being made ufe of 
for the purpote ; and in all fteep fituations where the fpade 
cannot be employed. It is not improbable but that it may 
alfo be beneficially ufed in digging over the head-lands in 
arable fields, as well as in orchard grounds, and among plant- 
ations of trees in various cafes. 

However, in order to effet the work of field culture in 
a more perfect and expeditious manner, than by means of 
common hand-hoes, other improved forts of them have been 
lately invented by Mr. Ducket, junior, which execute the 
bu‘inefs on feveral rows at the fame time, and which are 
apable of being varied fo as to fuit different objects and 
purpofes of huibandry. They have been had recourfe to 
on fuch lands as are of the more light quality with very 
confiderable fuccefs. They confilt of a kind of double and 
sreble hoes. By the firlt of the latter defcription three rows 
are capable of being finifhed at the fame initant, the labourer 
who employs it advancing in the fame manner as with the 
common hoe. Its weight, when furnifhed with the three heart 
hoes, is 7Ib. goz. but which is capable of being wrought by 
even a woman who is accuftomed to fuch labour, _ By this 
means, it is fuggelted, a much finer tilth is ftricken into 
drills for receiving different kinds of feeds, and more expe- 
ditioufly than by the angle of the common hoe on any line 
of dire@tion ; and that when one drill has been correétly 
opened, the others will of courfe be formed with accuracy. 


In a fecond form of this improved hoe, the fhares are 
diftributed inthe manner for drawirg, the workman in ufing 
it moving backward ; and in the intention of adding more 
preflure without fubjeting the wrift to fatigue, the con- 
trivance of a rope is had recourfe to, which paffing round 
the workman’s waift, draws from the part where the hand 
would have aéted. 

Its weight, with two twelve-inch hoes, is 7lb. 30z. It has 
another difpofition of the hoes, which is moftly employed in 
the making of trenches in mellow fine lands, for the re- 
ception of manure in the planting of potatoes and other 
fimilar crops. Thefe drills or trenches are formed with 
much expedition by ftriking in a line, bringing the mould 
vp into a fort of half ridge, and then finifhing it by turn- 
ing and going back. Its weight, with three ftraight fix- 
inch hoes, is 6lb. 1102. 

There is fill an additional form of this improvement of 
the common hand-hoe, in which there are two outward hoes, 
a {pace being left in the middle betwixt them, by which the 
tool is enabled to execute its work on each fide of a drill or 
row of any kind of crop without difficulty or danger of 
hurting it. 

Tt is afferted by the inventor, that by the ufe of this 
hoe two. acres of barley are capable of being hoed in the 


courfe of a day, and that good work is made with it on 
wheat and oat crops. 

The double hand-hoe is ftill occafionally in ufe in fome 
places, and is a tool that is fimple in its conftruction, and 
capable of being had recourfe to with benefit on foils of the 
more open and light defcription. 

Hor, Breaff. This is a tool of the hoe kind that has been 
advifed by fome, as more adapted to particular ufes than 
thofe of the ordinary hand fort, as for the hoeing betweea 
the rows of fuch grain crops as are diftributed at narrow 
diftances, as performing the work not only with more expe- 
dition, but in a more effeCtual manner. 


Hor, Macdougal’s. ‘This is a tool of the hoe defcription, ° 


which bears the name of its inventor or improver, and 
which has fomewhat the form of a {mall light plough, being 
drawn by a labourer, who is attached to it by a proper con- 
trivance before, and dire€ted by another behind. It is a 


very convenient and ufeful implement in many inflances, ef- 


pecially where the crops ftand at confiderable diflances in 
the rows, fo as to permit it to work freely. 


ee = advantage in this cafe to have the wheel made perfectly 
olid. 

Hor, Horfe. This is a very powerful implement of the 
hoe fort, which is now much in ufe for the cultivation of 
molt forts of crops, that are fown in the drill or row me- 
thod. 

The tools of this defcription that are employed in the 
different counties of the kingdom, are extremely various in 
their nature, form, and conftruétion, according to the ufes 
and purpofes for which they are defigned, as well as the 
peculiar ftates and circumftances of the lands on which they 
are to be employed, and the nature of the drill machines 
by which the crops are put into the ground. They alfo 
differ greatly in their weights and fizes, as well as in the 
fhapes of the cutting parts or hoes. 

But all the different kinds of hoes of this nature haye a 


very great fuperiority and advantage over thofe of the hand» 


kind when properly formed, not only in point of difpateh 
from their working upon a great number of rows at the 
fame time, but from their executing the bufinefs to a better 
depth, and in a much more perfect manner. 


much more completely ftirred and loofened about the roots 


of the plants, and the ground be kept far mere clean and . 


free from weeds than by the hand method, while the faving 
in labour and expence is very confiderable. 
therefore, be no doubt of the propriety of ufing them as 
much as poffible in the bufinefs of modern hufbandry. 
Among the numerous implements of this kind which 


have been lately invented, the expanding horfe-hoe, and {ix-° 
fhared horfe-hoe, deferibed in Mr..Amos’s work on drill’ 


hufbandry, are deferving of notice, as being prattical tools. 


The former has a fuperiority in many cafes from the cir-* 
cumttance of its being formed with expanding fhares, which ° 


can be regulated to {uch diflances as may be proper within 
the limits of twelve and thirty inches. It is found ex- 
tremely beneficial in the hoeing of bean crops, whether 
fown in drills or equi-diftant rows. Likewife, in crops of 
the potatoe and cabbage kinds. The inventor has had 
much recourfe to it for thefe purpofes in the county of 
Lincoln. 


The fix-feared horfe-hoe may likewife be very ufefulin differ= 


ent forts of grain-crops, which have {mall intervals, fuch 


as thefe of nine inches, from its being capable of regulation’ 
It has alfo been found’ 


in fo far as the rows are concerned. 
capable of application in the preparation and cultivation of 
6 


lands 


Ass open wheels * 
are conflantly liable to clog and fill up, it might probably - 


It is obvious, - 
that by means of this defcription of hoe, the earth can be: 


There can, - 


ee 


a 
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Yands of the ftiff, ftony, and gravelly deferiptions, as well 
as in fuch as are greatly over-run with weeds and other fimilar 
trumpery, by means of having recourfe to teeth, tines, or other 
coulters, inthe room of the triangular hoes; which fhould 
be fixed in the tool in fuch a manner as that they may not 
only cut and divide the more fuperficial parts of the foil, 
but alfo effectually flir it below. 
A. convenient horfe-hoe, for the purpofe cf hoeing a 
number of rows at the fame time, is capable cf being fur- 
. nifhed bythe drill-machine, improved by Mr. Cook, merely 
by removing the drill-coulters, and fupplying. their places 
with proper fhares for hoeing. But in doing this it muit be 
obferved, that foils of different qualities and textures will 
require fhares of different forms and fizes, but which can 
only be regulated by means of experience in any particular 
fort of land. In fandy, loamy, and all light. forts of foil, 
_ or fuch as have been perfe&tly broken down and reduced by 
tillage, fhares from five to fix inches in breadih for nine-inch 
drills, and thofe of eight inches in breadth for twelve-inch 
* drills, will perform their bufinefs ina fafe and efleGual man- 
ner. But in ftrong clays, which are intermixed with peb- 
_ bles, the fhares or the hoes muit not have fo much breadth ; 
and it is notimprobable but that there may be fome {foils 
_ wholly incapable of flat-hoeing. Where, however, the 
texture of the foil in the intervals of the rows of grain is 
capable of being torn and ftirred by long narrow plates of 
iron, having the forms of points or chifiels introduced into 
’ the thanks of the hoe-fhares, inftead of the hoe-plates, there 
will be very great advantage obtained in the work. The 
" hoe=plates are capable of being regulated fo as to operate to 
a greater or lefs depth by different contrivances. Itis found 
that ground cannot lie in too level a ftate on the fnrface for 
‘the work of effe€tual and expeditious horfe-hoeing. In 
cafes, however, where the ridges or lands are in fo convex 
or rounded a ftate, as that the whole of the hoe-plates are 
incapable of performing the work in an equally deep manner 
in the fame operation ; {uch as cannot be rendered ufeful may 
be taken out and laid by. 
It is fuggefted by the improyer of this horfe-hoe, that it 
is capable of being applied to feveral other beneficial pur- 
" pofes, in addition to that of hoeing drilled corn crops, fuch 
as cutting up the rows of ftubble as foon as the produce has 
_been removed, with all fuch weeds as may have efcaped the 
‘hoe, and the ftirring of fummer-fallows, &c. With one 
man, twe horfes, and a boy, it is faid that ten-acres are ca- 
_pable of being wrought over in the courfe of a day ; which 
_is a great convenience, efpecially in the bufy harvelt feafon, 
when it would be wholly impoffible to fpare fuch a number 
“of men and horfes as would be neceffary to effe& the bufinefs 
with common ploughs. The fame expeditious method is aifo 
«capable of affording very great advantages, in cutting up 
the itubbles, either before or directly after the crops have 
been taken away, as time may be thereby gained for a fecond 
fowing of grafs-feeds where the firft' may have miffed, and 
on cole, rape, and turnips, for the food of fheep or neat- 
‘cattle, during the winter or fpring. 
Another fimple and convenient tool of this defcription, 
which has been lately employed with fuccefs, is the drill 
’ borfe-hge. It has been ufed in hoeing and cleaning drilled 
wheat crops with confiderable advantage, in the practice of 
I. C. Curwen, efq, in Cumberland, who ftates, that * the 
fimplicity and eafe with which it is worked, has enabled 
him this feafon to give his wheat-crop, which exceeds one 
hundred acres, two cleanings, at an expence fomewhat lefs 
than a fhilling per acre each operation ; a man and boy, 
with one horfe, being able to clean above feven acres per day. 


The direction of the harrow, to prevent its injuring the 
grain, is effected by an alteration of the chain, by which it 
is attached to the wheels. The diitance of the other teeth 
from the centre tooth muift be regulated by the width of the 
drills. In cafe they exceed aa key the harrow fhould be 
broader, to admit of-another row of teeth. To clean at 
nine inches, two inches and a half are allowed on each fide of 
the centre tooth, by which means every part of the earth is 
cut between the rows of grain. The {ize and {trength of 
the teeth muft be regulated by the nature of the foil.’’ 

Upon the utility of this hoes Mr. Dykes has remarked, 
“< that its effects appeared to him moft higlily beneficial, in 
clearing away in the {pring all the weeds thet had grown 
during the winter, amongift the wheat, without the lea!t in- 
jury to the grain; and allo in raifing up the top foil, which 
had become fad and heavy, and thus enabling the fpring 
fhoot to take root more eafily ; and, at the fame time, it co- 
vers the roots of the corn with freth foil, which are often 
left quite bare by the wafhing of the rains in winter, and fub- 
ject to be killed by the frofts. .It-alfo enables t! e farmer to 
fow his barley much earller than he could broad-calt, as it 
will hoth clear the corn previous to fowing the grafs-feeds, 
and afterwards harrow themin.’”? Indeed the advantage has 
appeared fo great, that he has been induced to fow the corn 
on his fallows by means of the drill. 

A practical implement of this fort has 'k-wife been lately 
contrived by Mr. Waittell, which he denominates a horfe-hoe. 
In this tool, by combining the powers of the hoe and har- 
Tow a convenient ard ufeful machine is afforded for work- 
ing the intervals of drilled turnip, and other crops, that 
have fufficient widths in the rows for admitting its action. 

Its various ufesare, that “ it enables the farmer to culti- 
vate thole intervals as completely as a well-wrought fallow, 
fo long as the horfe can travel therein without injury to 
the growing crop. It is net afcertained who was the origi- 
nal inventor of this tool, but the firft Mr. Waittell faw was 
at Welt Park, inthe vicinity of Barnard Caitle. That in 
his pofleffign. was brought from Carlifle, and great numbers 
have been fince made from it. They anfwer perfectly for 
turnip crops, fown at twenty-feven inches diftance in the 
rows, andare greatly in ufe for that fort of culture. 

There are itilla great many other forts of horfe-hoes, but 
it is not neceflary to take notice of them ‘jin this place, as 
they will be confidered in freaking of the operations which 
they are particularly calculated to ferve. 

Hoes of thefe feveral kinds may be feen by confulting the 
figures in the plate belonging to this article. 

Hor, in Gardening, the common name of an ufeful and 
well-known garden implement. 

Thefe tools are of different kinds, as drawing and /cuffing, 
each of which has different fizes or dimenfions. 

The firft fort is fixed with its edge incliving a little inward ; 
the workman, in uling it, drawing it towards him. It is one 
of the moft ufeful implements of gardening for many pur- 
pofes, both for general hoeing, and in drills for fowing many 
forts of feeds, loofening the earth about the: plants, and 
moulding up the items of them, as well as hoeing down 
weeds between all forts of plants that ftand diftant enough ° 
to admit it. It is the beft adapted of any kind for thinning 
out efculent crops ta proper diitances, to acquire their pro- 
per growth, fuch as onions, carrots, parfnips, turnips, fpi- 
nach, &c. And of this kind there fhould be three or four 
diiferent fizes, from fix inches width down to two inches, or 
lefs. 

The firft fize is a large hoe for common ufe, about fix 
inches long in the plate, by three or four broad, fixed on a 
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Yong handle for both hands, and is the proper fort to ufe for 
all common hoeing-work, and for drawing drills for fow- 
ing peas, beans, kidney-beans, &c.. It i8:the moft eligi- 
ble fized hoe of any for broad-heeing, between rows of all 
thofe kinds of plants, and all others that ftand diftant 
enough, either in rows or otherwife, for the hoe to pafs be- 
tween'them, bothto cut down weeds and loofen the ground, 
and to earth -up the ftems of the plants, and for all other 
purpofes of hoeing where the plants itand diftant, both in 
the kitchén and pleafure-garden. 

The fecond fize fhould be about four inches in the plate 
longways, and the fame breadth as the above. It is ufeful 
for drawing drills, and for hoeing among various plants, 
where the former fort of hoe cannot be commodioufly em- 
ployed; as well as to thin fome forts of efculent crops 
that-require moderate diftanc:s, fuch as Dutch turnips, ge- 
neral crops of carrots, parfnips, &c. It is alfo a proper 
fized hoe for hoeing common flower-beds and borders, &c. 
in moft initances. 

The ‘third fize fhould be two inches and a half, or not more 

than three inches broad in the plate ; and be fixed on a fhort 
handle to ufe with one hand in {mall hoeing, thinning out feve- 
ral forts of efculent crops, and other work among clofe- 
growing plants. A {maller one fhould alfo be fixed ona 
Tonger handle, to ufe two-handed in hoeing borders, and 
other compartments of f{maller plants ftanding near together, 
both in the kitchen-ground, flower-garden, &c. This 
fized hoe, on a fhort one-handed handle, is likewife particu- 
larly ufeful for fmall-hoeing, moulding, and thinning out 
meny kitchen-garden crops in young growth, fuch as 
onions, leeks, carrots, parfnips, fpinach, &c. to cut them 
out to the proper diftances. It is alfo a very convenient 
fize for ufe on many other occafions of hoeing ; and for 
drawing fmali drills for fowing many kinds of feeds, and 
hoeing up flower-beds, &c. where the larger hoes cannot be 
readily admitted between the plants, fo as to ftir the mould 
effeGually about them. 
- The fourth fize fhould be about two inches wide, and 
fixed in a fhort handle. It is proper for fmall-hoeing 
onions and {mall crops of carrots, radifhes, &c. the firit 
time where they ftand pretty clofe, and where it is not de- 
figned to thin them out at once to their full diftance, but to 
leave them rather thickifh for culling, &c. 

The edges of the hoes fhould conftantly be kept 
fharp by occafional grinding, that they may cut. clean 
and freely. 

The fecond fort, or fcuffling-hoe, is commonly called a 
Diutch-hoe. It is fixed with the edge outward, on the end of 
a long handle, fo as that the perfon ufing it may pufh it from 
him going backward, and never treading on the hoe-ground, 
as with the drawing-hoe. In regard to fize, it fhould be from 
about four to fix or eight inches wide, open in the middle, 
for the mould and weeds to pafs through, fo as not to be 
drawn in heaps ; having a long focket at the back part, in 
which to fix the handle, which may be five or fix feet in 
length. 

This is very proper for feuffling over any piece of ground 
to deftroy weeds, that is clear from crops, or between crops 
that ftand wide, with which a perfon may make confiderably 
more expeditious work than with a drawing hoe, efpecially 
“when the weeds are not fuffered to grow large; in which 
eafe, one mancan often do as much as two with the other 
fort. It is not proper for hoeing out crops of efculent plants, 
or for earthing up the ftems of plants, nor for hoeing 
where the plants ftand clofe. Butit is very ufeful for cutting 
@own weeds in fhrubberies and wildernefs quarters, where 
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the fhrubs ftand diftant from one another. And it is the 
beft fort of any for fcuffling over fand-walks, or others 
made of loofe materials, in order to deftroy weeds, mofs, 
&e. 

When of a fmall fize, it is alfo found ufeful to run over 
flower borders, to cut up ftraggling weeds ; as, being fixed 
ona long handle, the work may be effected by ftanding in 
the walks, without treading on the borders or walks, and 
thereby doing injury. 

There is alfo a fort of triangular hoe, which has been 
lately found very ufeful in hoeing many forts of fmall crops 
that ftand rather clofe. 

HOEDIC, in Geography, a {mall French ifland in the 
Englifh channel, near the coaft of the department of Mor- 
bihan ; about g miles E. of Belle-ifle, and 12 5.E. from 
the peninfula of Quiberon; on it are a town and village of 
the fame name, and a fort. In 1746, this ifland was taken 
by the Britifh.. N. lat. 47° 41'. E. long. 2° 461. 

HOEING, in Agriculture, the work of breaking down, 
dividing, and rendering the particles of the mould or foil fine, 
by the ufe of tools contrived for the purpofe, between the 
rows of drilled grain crops, or thofe of other forts, fet in 
rows at {till larger diftances. 

It is one of the moft ufeful and important proceffes, where 
crops are fown or fet in the drill or row method, and which 
fhould conftantly be well attended to, and executed. 

The advantages of the hoe culture are, in general, con= 
fidered to be-extremely numerous; it completely deftroys 
weeds; increafes the means of the plants fupplying them- 
felves with food, greatly promotes the fertility of the land ; 
forwards the procefs of vegetation ; and leaves the foil in a 
great part prepared for fucceeding crops. As rain, fnow, 
and dews are capable of being taken up with avidity by the 
mould of the foil, while it is preferved in a loofe, porous, 
and open condition, though in the contrary ftate, or that of 
its being in a hard-bound, firm fituation, they feldom reach 
much below the furface, being fpeedily again taken up into 
the atmofphere by the effe€ts of the fun and wind, pro- 
ducing little or no benefit; the work of hocing muift ob- 
vioufly, in this point of view, be of great utility. And ac- 
cordingly it is found highly efficacious on ftrong, ftif, loamy 
forts of land; while in. thofe of a very light open texture 
it is often hurtful, by- fuffering the moiiture and other elaftic 
matters to efcape too freely, when too much employed. 

In conducting the work of hoeing, the ground fhould be 
ina medidm ftate of drynefs. Light dry foils are moftly ca- 
pable of Being hoed at any feafon ; but fuch as are of an ad- 
hefive compact quality, can only be hoed with benefit, at par- 
ticular periods, when the mould of them is ina loofe friable 
fituation. ’ 

In the hoeing procefs, it is neceffary to execute the bufinefs 
in different ways, according to the nature and circumitances 
of the land. Upon the more ftiff, heavy, loamy forts of 
foil, which are very apt te produce abundance of weeds, it 
will be found neceflary to repeat it more frequently than on 
others of the more light and open defcriptions. The 
hoes fhould likewife be heavier, and the fhares ftronger, for 
the former than the latter. In grain, and {mall feed crops, 
when drilled at narrow diftances, the work of hoeing fhould 
be performed by means of fmall fhares that bear a due pro- 
portion: to the width between the rows. But for other 
larger forts of crops that are drilled or fet at much wider 
diftances, .larger and ftronger tools are proper. é 

Many farmers are of opinion that hoeing is greatly more 
beneficial when executed with horfe-hoes, than any of thofe 
of the hand kind, from their loofening the foil more deeply, 
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and thereby providing more nourifhment for the ufe of the 
crops. Hence, it is {uppofed, arifes ‘the vaft importarice 
of the operation of horfe-hoeing, during continued drought 
in the {pring or f{ummer ; and to this caufe, in a great part 
at leaft, it may probably be owing that lucern, ufually 
fowed and horfe-hoed, is faid to endure drought fo much 
better than natural graffes, and to appear green and flourifh- 
ing whilft thefe are withered and burnt up. The almoft in- 
ftantaneous benefit conferred, by this operation, upon cab- 
bages, which are root-bound from a baked foil, or upon 
wheat which appears yellow and fickly in the fpring, is its 
beft recommendation.” Thefe crops may, it is faid, “be 
feen, after being worked in the rows, froma withered fickly 
hue, and flagging condition, turn ereét, and change their 
colour to a deep and flourifhing green within twenty-four 
hours. Nay, of fuch importance is the operation of deep 
and effectual hoeing held by experienced people, that a 
Kentifh farmer has been known, ina tire of great drought, 
to fend his men with their fpades into the alleys of peas, 
being afraid of damage from horfe-work.”’ 

With regard to. the number of hoeings that may be ne- 
ceflary for different forts of crops under the drill fyftem, ‘It 
mutt of courfe vary greatly according to the particular cir- 
cumftances of the different cafes. It is ufually, however, 
about three, four, or even five, in remarkable inftances. 
But it is chiefly to be regulated by the difpofition of the 
land to throw up weeds; where this is confiderable, more 
hoeings will confequently be required, as no weeds fhould 
ever be allowed to rife. { 

In refpect to the proper periods of hoeing, there is con- 
fiderable diverfity of opinion, efpecially as to grain crops, 
and thofe of fome other kinds. 

In wheat, when fown fufficiently early to admit 
of the work being done in the autumn, the firft hoeing 
is advifed never to be executed until the plant has ac- 
quired more than one blade, and it may be delayed till 
it has four or five leaves, in cafe that no particular occafion 
for it is feen, and that it be performed before the winter 
fets in. 

The method of hoeing is differently executed in different 
cafes. The aathor of the horfe-hoeing hufbandry recom- 
mends, that the firlt operation fhould be performed from the 
rows of the plants, in one bout of the machine, by which 
means a ridge is left in the middle of the interval, and a fur- 
row or channel on each fide of it, -having the row of plants 
between, by which the fnow and rains are caught in the win- 
ter, and much benefit thereby produced, as well as by the 
greateft poffible furface of the foil being expofed to the in- 
fluence of the atmofphere.. It_has been contended by the 
above writer, that, for the firft time, the work can fcarcely 
be done to too great a depth, or too near to the rows, pro- 
vided that the plants are not injured, or rooted up, as by 

laying the roots almoft bare in this way, and expofing them 
to the action of the frofts, no fort of harm is {uftained by them. 
This is, however, a practice, the utility of which may be 
_jultly difputed, as it is more natural to fuppofe that benefit 
may be derived from the mould being {ticred.and laid up to 
the {tems of the plants, than by expoiure during the rigours 
of fuch feafons. And it is even admitted, that much 
caution is neceflary in approaching the rows of plants, in 
performing this fort of work on very light foils. It is alfo 
fuggelted, as a common fault among workmen in employing 
the hoe plough, that they merely fkim up and down the mid- 
dle of the intervals betweea the rows without going fuffi- 
ciently near them, or fufficiently deep ; and it is advifed, as 
a great improvement of the cuftom, to trench or draw another 


furrow toa proper depth, if practicable, immediately, or 
otherwife before the ridge be turned back in the {pring. ‘Ins 
this way the plants are left, as it were, on the brink of a 
trench, by which means they are preferved conftanily.dry 
and free from ftagnant moifture, being, at the fame time, 
fheltered by the ridge thrown up in the alley. 

In ufing the drill hufbandry on ftrong foils, there may 
often be danger in protracting the firft horfe-hoeing: to too 
late a period, on account of the ground being apt to become 
too moiit for performing the bufinefs in an effeétual man- 
her. ; 

The work of horfe-hoeing in the {pring may be begun 
“as foonas the frofts are out of the ground, and the firEbe 
mould is fufficiently firm to fupport the. animals without 
injury in its execution ; the ridges between the rows are now 
to be divided: and turned back, the finely reduced mould 
from the aétion and influence of froft and fnow being laid to 
the roots of the plants, by which an abundant fupply of nu- 
tritious matters taken up. It is not believed that even the - 
{mallelt injury is done to the roots, by the breaking and 
tearing of the innumerable threads and filaments’ which 
branch out on every fide, as nature, in a very fhort time, not 
only remedies the mifchief, but provides abforbing mouths 
in proportion to the fupply of nourifhment that is made. . 
It is fuggefted that the farmer mutt coritantly be the judge 
of the neceflity for light harrowing and rolling, before the 
work of {pring-hoeing the rows is begun. 

The number and diftances of the fucceeding horfe-hoeings ' 
mut, inagreat meafure, be governed by: the circum(tances 
of the land, and the convenience of the cultivator, but they 
have chiefly two objeéts in view ; firft, that of turning in the 
weeds the moment they are in the: proper condition ; and 
fecondly, that of moving the furface mould before it becomes 
too much baked, and impervious to the dews: the latter of * 
thefe points mutt be carefully attended to in dry parching - 
feafons, as the weight of the crop depends greatly upon - 
it. The advantages of the drill fyftem are here likewife 
elearly evident.. There.may be a {till further neceflity for 
an additional ftirring, in fuch foils as are much exhaufted or 
impoverifhed, .arifing from the crops having taken up’ the - 
chief of the nourifhitent which was provided by the former’ 
hoeings, confequently a new earthing up of frefli mould near 
the period of their coming to perfeGtion may be of great 
fervice, It is conceived that flight hoe-ploughing can never ~ 
be in the leaft injurious, at whatever feafon it may -bé exe- 
euted ; but deep working in this way fhould never be per- 
mitted near the-rows of the plants either in the {pring or the 
fummer months.. However, the middle part of wide in-- 
tervals may be wrought to a good depth, as, in this cafe, the 
plants are left well earthed up at the laft hoeing. 


In refpe& to the modes of executing the work of horfe.- 
hoeing, it is hinted, that “the old method. of very wide - 
interva!s for the horfe-hoe, whilft the feven-inch rows upon 
the ridges were trufted entirely to. the operation of the hands - 
hoe, feems now to be exploded, and to have given way to-: 
the improvement of horfe-hoeing the rows in a confiderable : 
number at one time.”? It is probable that this expeditious 
method was firftintroduced by Ellis and Ducket. The fu-- 
periority of fuch a pra@tice over hand labour cannot be dif- 
puted ; but when had recourfe to. on {trong rough lands, its 
powers may be queftioned with propriety, and a preference 
be juftly given to the regular and effeGtive working of the 
hoe-plough. Upon fuch clayey grounds, deep and effeGtive 
pulverization is of great confequence, flight furface working _ 
producing but little benefit, the earth below being left ina 
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hard unreduced ftate, almoft wholly unfit for the purpofes 
of vegetation. 

The work of horfe-hoeing muft, however, in a great mea- 
{ure, be regulated, in all cafes, by the circumftances of the 
foils, and the particular modes of drill-fowing that may 
have been employed. 


It is trated by a late able writer, that ‘early in March - 


Mr. Coke ufes the hand-hoe, which, for hoeing the rows of 
wheat and peas, is about fix inches wide ; and for hoeing thofe 
of barley, about fourinches wide. By this hoe, the furface 
is not only turned over, and the weeds between the rows 
rooted up, but the mould is alfo accumulated about the roots 
of the growing corn, and covers, and confequently deftroys, 
the low growth of poppies among‘t them, which are a very 
frequent weed in that part of the country. A fecond hoe- 
ing is performed about the middle of May, and the foil 1s 
again not only cleared from weeds, but accumulated 
againft the rifing corn, each of which hoeings coit about 
twentv pence per acre. Neverthelefs, it is fuggefted, that 
fome attentive agricultors ufe the horfe-hoe belonging to 
Mr. Cook’s drill machine, though the rows of corn are but 
mine inches from each other; and affert that this occafional 
trampling of the horfe on the young plants is of no very ill 
confequence, a circumitance well worth obferving, as it re- 
moyes the principal difadyantage of the horfe-hoe, which 
confilts in the too great diftance of the alternate rows of the 
corn plants.’’ It is further ftated, that ‘* by the earth being 
thus accumulated againft the roots of the corn, it is faid to til- 
lure, or tellure, much ; that is, to throw out four or fix items, 
er more, around the original ftem, and thus to increafe the 
number of ears, like tranfplanting the roots; infomuch 
that Mr. Coke obtains by this method between four and 
five quarters of wheat on every acre, which, in the broad-caft, 
did not yield more than three quarters an acre, belides 
faving a ftrike and ahalf of the feed corn, unnecefiarily con- 
fumed in the broad-caft method of fowing. To this 
fhould be added another advantage, that as the land is 
thus kept clear from weeds, and has its furface twice turned 
over, and thus expofed to the air, “it is found to fave ene 
ploughing for the purpofe of a fucceeding crop of turnips.” 
But whether this tilluring af the plants may be really bene- 
ficial, without hurting their roots by too much exhautftion, 
has not been hitherto {fatisfaGtorily fhewn. 


A late writer, who objets to the procefs of hoeing, as 
practifed by Tull, Chateauvieux, and others, as being very 
imperfe&, by Jeaving the roots of the plants too much ex- 
pofed and fubjeét to the effects of the drying fummer winds, 
-as well as various other caufes, in the firft operation of the 
bufinefs, fuppofes, that all the different proceffes of horfe- 
hoeing may be performed in an equally effe€tual manner, by 
the common f{wing-plough, as by any of the hoe-ploughs 
which are generally employed. The mode of ufing the 
fwing-plough in this fort of work, is deferibed and ex- 
plained in the fecond volume of. “ Recreations in Agricul- 
“ture,’’ at confiderable length, with a plate. 


But notwithfanding the eafe, convenience, neatnefs, and 
difpatch with which the work of hoeing may be executed, 
‘either by means of ploughs of the common hoe or {wing 
defcriptions in fuch forts of crops as ftand in need of wide 
intervals, as thofe of potatoes, cabbages, beans, and others, 
which are fimilar in their nature and habits of growth, they 
are not by any means properly adapted for executing the bu- 
finefs in fuch crops as are put into the ground at narrow dif- 
tances, fuch as thofe of the grain kind. In thefe cafes, 
fuch hoe machines as work between many different rows at 


the fame time, are commonly found the mof proper and 
convenient. 

Other implements, fuch as thofe of the cultivating and 
fcarifying kinds, may be had recourfe to with much advan- 
tage, in many cafes, in the early f{pring, in the view of 
loofening and flirring the earth about the roots of thefe forts 
of crops. ; : 

It has been ftated hy a writer on drill hufbandry, that in 
performing the work of hoeing in wheat crops, as that plant. 
has two forts of roots, namely, the /eminal and the coronal, 
the latter of which rarely fhows itfelf until towerds the erd 
of March, or the beginning of the following month, that 
is the proper period for aiding the efforts of nature; which 
is advifed to be done by means of paffing over the field with 


a pair of light harrows, and in this way not on'y deftroying 
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the weeds, but affording an earthing-up to the coronal roots of 
the plants. Ass foon as this harrowing has been executed, 4 
roller fhould be immediately paffed over the field, in order 
to render the foil firm about the roots of the crop, as well 
as to prepare for a fecond hoeing ; but this precefs may not 
be neceffary except in the more light kinds of foils. About 
the beginning of May, and fometimes {coner, it is fuggefted, 
that the fecond hoeing fhould be undertaken by the nfe“of 
the fix-fhared horfe-hoe or the breaft-hee. The latter, how- 
ever, only hoes one row at a time, and 1s of courfe very in- 
ferior to the former ; which performs the work on fix or 
feven, according to the diftances at which the crops are fown. 
Where this alt fort of hoe is employed, the feed bex, &c. 
fhould be wholly removed, nothing being left but the mere 
frame of the drill machine, .to the coulter bar of which the 
hoes fhould be attached. And in the execution of the work, 
the horfe fhould pafs exaétly in the fame track in which it 
went in drilling the feed, one hoe lefs than the number of 
rows drilled being made ufe of ; that interval between the 
breadths of the drill implement being hoed by the hand, 
on account of its being unequal from the unfteadinefs of the 
horfe ; and by the workman who manages the machine keep- 
ing his eye conftantly on one of the hoes, fo as to preferve 
it in the middle of the interval, the reit muit with certainty 
be perfe@ly right in their direGtion. _ In cafes where the la- 
bourer who direéts the hoes wants to move them ts the right 
or left, fo as to keep them in the middle cf the intervals, he 
fhould lift up the handles in a flight degree at the time he 
moves them. But it makes no material difference, whether 
the coulters or hoes be ufed or not, as the manner of regu- 
lating them is equally the fame, and the directions that have 
been given for the ufe of the hoes are equally applicable to 
the ufe of the coulters in this hoe machine. ; 

The third hoeing is dire€ted to be had recourfe to about 
the latter end of May, or the beginning of the following 
month, as at that feafon it greatly invigorates the coronal 
roots of the plants, and at the fame time promotes the 
growth of the ftems or ftalks. 

And where a fourth hoeing is found requifite, it fhould 
be performed about the end of June, or in the beginning of 
the fucceeding month, according to the circumftances of the 
cafe. However, as there are confiderable variations in the 
foils and feafons, it is fuggeited as impoffible to afcertain 
with precifion the exa% period when the work fhould be 
performed. Confequently, much muft be left to the judg- 
ment and difcretion of the farmer; but weeds fhould in no 
inftance be fuifered to become predominant, as thereby 
much injury mult neceffarily be fuitained in the crops, 

When drilled crops of the wheat kind are hoed by the 
hand method, which fhould perhaps be only managed in 
this way ; it is fuppofed by fome that the work fhould be 
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executed, as foon after the plants are up as poffible, by two- 
inch hoes. 

In the execution of this fort of work, on crops of the 
barley kind, as there are likewife two fets of roots, of a 
fimilar nature to thofe in wheat, as the feminal and coronal, 
the latter of which is formed about three weeks after the 
fowing of the feed, it is fuggefted that upon the appearance 
of this root, the field fhould be harrowed, and afterwards 
rolled, in order to prepare it for the firit hoeing procefs, and 
that the fecond and third hoeings fhould be had recourfe to 
at proper dijtances of time, being executed exaétly in the 
fame way as has been already direGted for condudting the 
work in crops of the wheat kind. 

In managing the work in oat crops, it is advifed, that as 
foon as the coronal roots begin to fhow themfelves, the field 
fhould be harrowed and rolled as above for the firit opera- 
tion of the hoe. And that the feeond and third hoeings, in 
cafes where they may be requilite, fhould be performed in 
proper times afterwards, and in the fame method as has been 
direGied for crops of wheat. 

It has, however, been fhewn that the work of hoeing is 
capable of being effected in a very exaGt and perfe& manner, 
without the neceflity of having recourfe to the ufe of hand 
hoes at all in any of thefe kinds of grain crops, by means 
of the improved horfe-hoe of Mr. Cook. See Hos. 

But in drilled crops of wheat as well as barley, it is the 
advice of many good cultivators to have the work per- 
formed as foon as any weeds make their appearance, whe- 
ther the horfe or hand method is had recourfe to for the 
purpofe. 

And in cafes of this nature, the hoes fhould conftantly 
be of the fame fizes with the drills, that injury may be more 
effectually guarded again. In thefe initances the work 
may frequently be executed by means of one horfe fixed to 
a tool that doés the bufinefs on four or five rows at the 
fame time, a workman directing it behind by means of the 
handles. 

In the work of horfe-hoeing bean and pea crops, the 
writer-of the fame fyitem of «*Drill-hufbandry”’ recommends, 
that as foon as the plants can be fully diltinguifhed in. the 
rows, they fhould be harrowed over ‘and rolled in order to 
complete them for the fir operation. of the hoe. And that 
in cafes where the foilis mellow ia its nature, the expanding 
horfe-hoe fhould be employed about the middle of May, at 
which time the beans or peas will be fufficiently eftablifhed 
in the ground, fo as not to be injured by the free ufe of the 
tool ; the fhares being kept perfectly fharp, foas to cut the 
weeds with facility, in order that the expanding harrow may 
bring them more completely to the furface, and thus finifh 
the fecond procefs of the hoe. The crops may then remain 
three or four weeks, or until more weeds appear to be 
thrown up, when they fhould be fkim-hoed a fecond time, 
which completes the bufinefs of the third hoeing. But in 
the courfe of fome days afterwards, the rows fhould be 
hand-hoed in a perfeét manner, and then well earthed up, 
which concludes the work of the fourth hoeing. Two or 
three weeks after this they fhould be again hand-weeded, and 
then earthed up the fecond time, which finifhes the bufinefs 
of hoeing that is ufually found neceflary. It is advifed, 
however, that if the foil fhould be of a fliff, gravelly, or itony 
nature, the hoe-plough fhould be had recourfe to in the fecond 
hoemg, ploughing a furrow off from the beans on each fide, 
fi as to make a ridge in the intervals between the rows; by 
which means they will then ftand upon a ridge of about 
fix inches in width, which fhouid be well hand-hoed. About 
a week afterwards, ‘the double mould boarded plough fhonid 
be employed, to’earth up the plants in the rows. And in 


two or three weeks they fhould be again hand-weeded, being 
earthed up a fecond time by the double mould boarded 
plough as foon as the weeds are dead, which moftly termi- 
nates the work of hoeing in fuch crops. 

In the bufinefs of hand-hoeing crops of this fort, ten-inch 
hoes are commonly the moit proper, the mould in the fecond - 
procefs being brought up to the roots of the plants, upon 
which, efpecially in peas, they fhould be made to reft in an 
inclining pofition, fo as to afford a more complete expofure 
to the influence of the fun and atmofphere. 

In the work of hoeing drilled turnip crops, it is fuggefted 
that, as foon as they have got four vigorous rough leaves, 
they fhould be harrowed with a pair of light harrows, and 
in two or three weeks afterwards the fecond hoeing fhould be 
given, either by the breaft, or fix-fhared horfe-hoe, in order 
to cut up the weeds in the intervals, but fuch weeds as are in 
or near the rows fhould be extirpated by the hand-hoe, the 
turnips being thinned out at the fame time. The third hoe. 
ing may be had recourfe to in two or three weeks after this 
with the fame fort of hoes, the rows being alfo well hand- 
hoed, and the turnips fet out to their proper diftances. And 
it is hinted that this method of turnip hoeing is equally ap- 
plicable to the hoeing of cole, with the exception of the har- 
rowing, which fhould be wholly omitted. 

It is advifed by many to give the firft hand-hoeing in the 
more early turnip crops, as foon as the leaves fpread about 
four inches each way ; repeating the operation at the diltance 
of about a fortnight, fo as to leave the plants about twelve 
inches apart ; but in the later crops, the nature and quality 
of the land fhould be well confidered, and the diftance regu- 
lated accordingly ; however, eight or nine inches are quite 
fufficient in general. 

In carrot crops the method of hoeing is, as foon as the 
plants are from two to three inches above the ground, to have 
them harrowed over by a number of harrows faftened toge- 
ther bya pole, fo as to be capable of covering the ridge, the 
horfes bemg made to walk in the furrows, in order to pre- 
vent treading the ground, or doing injury to the young plants. 
In two or three weeks after the harrowing, :the fecond hoe- 
ing fhould be given to clear the intervals of weeds, fuch as. 
are in or near the plants in the rows fhould be cut up with 
the hand-hoe, and the plants thinned out at the fame time. 
The crop may remain for two or three weeks in this ftate, 
or until weeds begin again to appear. » The hoes fhould then 
be again employed, the breaft or horfe-hoe to clean the in- 
tervals, and the hand-hoe for the rows ; and where any dou- 
ble carrots are left, they fhould be taken away, and fuch: 
plants as are to ftand for the crop fet out to their proper 
diftances. In the execution of the work in carrot and turnip 
crops, the four-inch hoe is preferred by fome for the latter, 
and the three-inch for the former, the plants being left in the 
firft hoeing at fuch a diflance as may feem requifite ; and in 
the fecond fetting them out to that of from three to five or 
fix inches diftance, according to the nature of the foil. 

In the butinefs of hoemg potatoe crops, it has been fug- 
gefted that, as they are in general fet upon light mellow 
foils, the expanding horfe-hoe is well fuited to their culture. 
It has the properties of being expeditious, efieiual, and 
cheap in the execution of the work. The hoeing in this 
crop_may, however, be well performed by the ufe of the hoe- 
plough, or indeed any commen fowing piough, as alveady 
noticed. It is advifed, that as foon as the plants are fairly 
above the groand, they fhould he harrowed once over in a 
place as.a preparation for the firt hoeing ; and that in about, 
two weeks aiterwards they fheuld be fk:m-hoed for the fe- 
cond operation, and in two or three weeks more again fkim- 
heed ; the expanding harrow being confiantly emp'oyed to 
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drag the, weeds out of the ground after they have been cut 
up by the hoe. Direétly after the fecond fkim-hoeing they 
fhould be well hand-hoed in the rows; and as foon as the 
weeds are dead, and in fome meafure decayed, the plants in 
the rows fhould be earthed up well by the fame tool properly 
prepared for the purpofe. See Hor. 

When more weeds begin to fhew themfelves, but before 
the potatoes begin to fpread too much, they fhould be hand- 


weeded in the rows, and then earthed up a fecond time. ° 


When more weeds appear, and feem likely to run into feed 
before the potatoes are taken up, they ought to be pulled up 
by the hand, and conveyed from the field, or laid in heaps and 
confumed by fire, or formed into an earthy compoft by means 
of cauttic lime, and rich mould. 

In the hoeing of this fort of crop others advife the ufe of 
eight or ten-inch hoes, as the land is more or lefs ftony ; in 
the firft operation drawing up the mould fo as to cover the 
roots and prevent their rifling above the furface ; afterwards 
earthing them up with the mould from betwixt the rows of 
the plants. 

In hoeing cabbage crops, it is fuggefted, that as the month 
of May is the principal feafon for planting them to ftand the 
winter, the work fhould be finifhed at that time ; and that in 
about three or four weeks after they have been planted out, 
the hoe-plough fhould be had recourfe to, ploughing off a fur- 
row from the rows of cabbages on each fide, fo as to form a 
fort of ridge in the intervals ; the cabbages being left upon a 
flat ridge of fix or eight inches in breadth. Thefe ridges 
fhould be well hand-hoed, and the mould brought up well to 
the plants at the fame time. When the work of hand-hoe- 
ing has been completed, the expanding harrow may be made 
ufe of in order to harrow the ridges in the intervals, by 
which the weeds are deftroyed, and left upon the furface to 
decay, 

Ten or twelve days after this harrowing has been done, the 
hoe-plough may again be had recourfe to, in order to turn 
back the mould to the roots of the cabbage plants, on each 
fide of the rows: and in about a fortnight after this earthing 
up, the bottoms of the intervals fhould be cleared up by the 
horfe-hoe or the hoe-plough, which has not only a very pleaf- 
ing effeét, but is highly ufeful to the crop. It fhould like- 
wile be repeated a fecond time when the weeds begin to fhew 
themfelves, before the cabbages fpread fo as to prevent the 
horfe from paffing in the intervals without injury. Where 
additional weeds are thrown up, they may be removed by 
hand labour, and any injurious infeéts that may be prefent 
at the fame time deitroyed. The hoe-plough, or common 
{wing-plough, anfwers here perfe€tly for the purpofe of 
hoeing. 

Whiere the hand mode is had recourfe to in executing the 
work of hoeing, a three-inch hoe is commonly firlt employed, 
and in the courfe of the fortnight or three weeks afterwards 
a four-inch hoe ; after that the plants being ufually drawn 
out, and planted fo as to give the moft fuitable diftances 
according to the condition of the foil. 

Although both the hand and horfe method of hoeing 
crops mutt frequently become neceflary, it is evident that the 
latter has confiderable fuperiority in point of cheapnefs, con- 
venience, and the effe€tual manner of executing the work. 
See the culture of the different grain, root, and other crops, 
under their proper heads. ; 

_ Horne, in Gardening, a neceffary operation performed 
by the hoe, to dettroy weeds, loofen the foil, and mould up 
the ftalks or ftems of plants of different kinds, and thereb 
promote their growth. . 

It is. an expeditious method of deftroying weeds between 
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all forts of plants that ftand diftant enough to admit it in the’ 
intervals and rows. 

When principally defigned to deftroy weeds, it fhould 
always be performed to fome depth, and in dry weather, the 
more funny the better, efpecially when the weeds are not to 
be raked off, that they may die as foon as they are cut down, 
or at leaft be fo much flagged or withered by the fun and 
alr as not to grow again. 

This fort of work, befides deftroying weeds, is likewife 
ufeful in loofening the furface and difpofing the earth to re- 
ceive the greater benefit from the air, dews, rains, &c. to the 
great nourifhinent of all forts of plants, and, by breaking 
up the furface, dividing the clods, and ftirring the earth, 
keeping it frefh and proving a very beneficial culture to all 
vegetables. In foils apt to bind after. much wet, which 
caufes the plants to appear of a itinted growth, hoeing is.of 
vaft advantage in promoting their immediate growth and 
future progrefs. 

The application of earth about the ftems of plants, flich 
as earthing up rows of peas, beans, kidney-beans, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, &c. is conitantly of great fervice in proteéting 


the ftrength and vigour of the crops, as well as in giving them. 


a neat appearance. 

It is alfo beneficial in thinning out many clofe-ftanding 
crops to proper diltances, cutting out the fuper-abundant 
plants and the weeds, and loofening the foil in an advantage- 
ous manner. See the particular crops. 

HOEI-TCHEOU, in Geography, the moft fouthern city 
of the province of Kiang-nan, in China. It is one of the 
richeft cities in the empire: the people are economical and 
temperate, but they are active and enterprifing in trade. 
Their tea, varnifh, and engravings, are the moft efteemed in 
China. It has fix cities of the third clafs dependent upon 
it; and the mountains which furround this canton contain 
gold, filver, and copper mines. N. lat. 29° 57'. E. long. 
118° 14'.—Alfo, a city of China, of the firlt rank, in Quangs 
tong, celebrated for the fertility of the country round it, 
and its extenfive trade. Its jurifdi€tion comprehends 11 
cities of the fecond and third clafs. N. lat. 23°1. E. 
long. 114°. 

HOEMAH, a town on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Bourro. S. lat. 3° 50’. E. long. 127° 22!. 

HOENFURST, a town of Pruffia, in the circle of Na- 
tangen; 26 miles S. of Brandenburg. 

HOENSEE, a town of Pruffia, in the circle of Sam- 
land; 12 miles E.S.E. of Goldap. 

HOEREA, a town of European Turkey, in the Morea ; 
27 miles N.W. of Militra. 

HOEROMSK, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Aggerhuus ; 16 miles $.S.W. of Chrittiania. 

HOESSERING, a town of Weitphalia, in the principa- 


lity of Luneburg-Zelle, fituated on the Hardan; 22 miles _ 


N.E. of Zelle. 

HOET, Gerarp, in Biography, born at Bommel in 
1648, and was a difciple of Warnard van Ryfen, an excellent 
painter, who had been bred in the fchool of Poelemburg ; 
but his genius foon exerted itfelf in fueh a manner, that he 
was enabled to proceed happily in his profeffion, without 
being indebted to any inftru&or. 

When he commenced artift, he was at firft invited to Cleve, 
where his paintings precured him very great credit; but he 
was afterwards prevailed on to vifit France: yet in that 
kingdom he had not the good fortune to meet with encou- 
ragement in any degree proportioned. to his merit; and 
therefore he turned his attention to England, whither he 
certainly would have di.ected his courfe, had he not been 
diffluaded by Voiterman, who at that time was preparing to 
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leave the court of London. At laft he fettled at Utrecht, 
and in that city and its neighbourhood found a fufficient 
number of admirers and friends who conftantly employed his 
pencil ; and afforded him continual opportunities to difplay his 
abilities, in executing feveral grand and beautiful defigns for 
ceilings, falooas, and fuperb apartments, and alfo in finifhing 
a great number of eafel pictures for their cabinets, 

The reputation of Hoet, for knowledge and {kill in his 
profeffion, was fo univerfally ettablifhed at Utrecht, that he 
was appointed director of an academy for drawing and paint- 
ing, which he conduéted with great honour to himfelf, and 
remarkable advantage to his pupils. He had a lively ima- 
gination, a very ready invention, and a fine genius for com- 
polition ; as.alfo anice adherence to the coftume. His man- 
ner of painting was clean and neat, and he was thoroughly 
matter of the true principles of the chiaro-fcuro. His figures 
in general are defigaed with elegance, and drawn with cor- 
reétnefs ; his colouring is lively, natural, and full of harmony, 
from the judicious oppofition of hislight and fhadow ; his touch 
is light and firm, and his pictures have a great deal of tranf- 
parence. His {mall eafel paintings are exceedingly delicate 
in the touch and the finifhing ; and yet his larger works are 
always pencilled with a freedom that is fuitable to thofe 
grander compoiitions. t ; 

Many capital pictures of this mafter are in the palace of 
Slangenberg ; and his eminent talents may be feen in the 
grand ftair-cafe at Voorlt, the feat of the earl of Albemarle. 
In Holland, and alfo in our kingdoms, feveral charming pic- 
tures of Hoet are preferved; fome of them in the manner 
of Poelemburg, and others in the ftyle of Carel du Jardin. 
He died in 1733, aged 85. f 

HOF, or Horr, in Geography, formerly imperial, a town 
of Germany, in the principality of Culmbach, on the Saale, 
by which it is divided into the Old and New Town. — It has 
three fauxbourgs, four churches, an academy, and a woollen 
manufacture. In its environs are quarries of marble, red, 
black, and grey, fome of the latter being marked with red 
fpots like blood ; 46 miles N.E. of Bamberg. N. lat. 50° 
#8’. E. long. 127 30'—Alfo, a town of Norway, in the 
diocefe of Aggerhuus; 36 miles N. of Berga. 

HOFF, a town of Moravia, in the circle of Olmutz; 18 
miles N.E. of Olmutz. N. lat.:49° 46’. E. long. 17° 27’. 
—Alfo, a town of Prufiia, in the province of Natangen ; 
four miles S. of Landiberg. 

HOFFHEIN, a town of the duchy of Wurzburg; 36 
miles N.E. of Wurzburg. 

HOFFKIRCHEN, a town of Auittria; 10 miles S. of 


_Aigen. 
HOFFLITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Leit- 
mneritz ; five miles S.E. of Tetfchen. : 


HOFFMAN, in Biography, an excellent compofer of 
inftrumental mulic, particularly fymphonies, was maeftro 
di cappella in the cathedral of St. Stephen at Vienna in 
1772, and a mafter much efteemed at that time in the impe- 
rial capital. 

HOFFMANISTS, in Eecckfiaftical Hiflory, denote thofe 
who efpoufed the fentiments of Daniel Hoffmann, profeffor 
of the univerfity of Helmftadt, who, from the year 1598, 
maintained that philofophy was a mortal enemy to religion ; 
and that what was true in philofophy was falfe in theology. 
Thefe abfurd and pernicious tenets oceafioned a warm and 
extenfive controverly ; at length Hoffmann was compelled by 
Julius, duke of Brunfwick, to retract his invectixes againit 
philofoplry, and to.acknowledge, in the moft open manner, 
the harmony and union of found philofophy wath true and 

genuine theology. 4 : 

HOFFMANN, Gaspar, a phyficiaa of fome eminence 
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about the beginning of the feventeenth century, was a na- 
tive of Gotha, in Thuringia, where he was born in Ne- 
vember, 1572. By the affiltance df a friend he was fup- 
ported during his refidence at the moft celebrated univerfities 
of thofe times, and graduated at Bafle inthe year 1605. In 
1607, he was appointed profeffor of the theory of medicine 
at Altdorf, the duties -of which, and of other profeffor- 
fhips, he continued to fulfil, with credit and reputation, until 
his death, which occurred in November, 1648. Gafpar 
Hoffmann was generality confidered by his contemporaries as 
a man of great erudition, and was author of numerous publi- 
cations, in which he fhewed a bigotted attachment to the 
doGirines of the ancients, efpecially of Arifictle. His 
works are not fufficiently intereiting, however, at prefent to 
require an enumeraticn of their titles. Haller coufidered much 
of his difplay of know ledge as fpurious ; and affirms that, as 
he wrote upon anatomical fubjects without having touched a 
knife, fo he treated copioufly on the praétice of phyfic, 
without having vifited the fick. Eloy. Dié&. Hift. Haller 
Bibl. Med. Pra&. 

Horrmaxn, Maurice, a phyfician, anatomift, and be- 
tanilt, was born at Furftemwald, a fmall town in the Middle 
Mark of Brandenburg, in September, 1622. During his 
early youth, his native country was defolated by war and 
pettilence, which compelled his parents to fly from place to 
place, and interrupted the education of Maurice, whofe ac- 
quirements did not go beyond the art of writing. Having 
loit his father and mother at the age of fixteen, his ardour 
for knowledge led him to Al:dorf, in 1638, where a mater- 
nal uncle was profeffor of medicine. Here he made a mo't 
rapid progrefs in philofophy and the learned languages, and 
commenced the ftudy of phyfic. In 1641 he repaired to 
the then celebrated univerfity of Padua, where he was parti- 
cularly devoted to the itudy of anatomy and botany. In 
the former of thefe fciences he is entitledto the name of a dif- 
coverer, if the relation of Bartholin be true; that, while 
yeta ftudent, he was amufing himfclf with the diffe@tion of 
a turkey, and difcovered the pancreatic dv@, which le 
fhewed tothe anatomiil Wirfung, with whom he lodged at 
Padua, and who afteryrards found it in the human fubjeét, 
and gave it his own name. After a relidence of three years 
in Italy, Hoffmann returned to Altdorf, where he received 
the doGor’s cap in April, 1645, and was foon appointed to 
a profeflorthip ; forin the year 1648 he obtained the extra- 
ordinary chair of anatomy and furgery ; and in the following 
year he fucceeded Gafpar Hoffmann as ordinary profeffor 
of thefe departments. He likewife was appointed fuceeffor 
to Lewis Jungerman, in the botanical chair, in 1653. He 
urged the itrongeit fuggeltions relative to the neceflity of a 
garden for the culture and demonftration of plants, and was 
not lefs {trenuous in his reprefentations in favour of the ef- 
tablifhment of a laboratory and an anatomical theatre : and it 
was to his exertions that the univerfity was indebted for thefe 
valuable acquifitions. In addition to his academical occupa- 
tions, he purfued the praétice of medicine with confidereble 
afliduity ; and he obtained fuch eminence as a practitiotier, 
that feveral of the German princes honoured him with the 
title of their phyfieian. In a word, his induftry in the 
clofet, his flciil and humanity at the bed-fide of the fick,” his 
eloquence in the’chair, and his various focial qualities, ren- 
dered him worthy of the general eftimation in which he was 
held. He died of apoplexy, on the z2oth of April, 1698, 
in the fixty-feventh year of his age. He had been three times 
married, and had eighteen children. 

Maurice Hoffmann wrote feveral differtations on anatomi- 
cal topics, but his principal works were botanical. ‘On 
this {ubject he publifhed « Flore Altdorffine Delicie Hor- 
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tenfes,’”” 1660, or a catalogue of the plants in the botanical 
garden; to which feveral appendices were afterwards printed, 
containing the additional plants, which were introduced in 
fubfequent years. He likewife printed “ Flore Altdorffine 
Delicie Sylvettres,’? 1660, being a catalogue of the wild 
plants, growing fpontaneoufly in the neighbourhood of Alt- 
dorf: and “ Defcriptio Montis Mauritii in agro Leim- 
burgenfium, &c.”’ 1694, being a catalogue of the plants of 
Mount Maurice and the adjacent countries. Eloy. Dit. 

HorrMayn, Jonn Maurice, fon of the preceding, was 
born at Altdorf, in OGober, 1653. He acquired a know- 
ledge of the learned languages at Herfpruck, and ftudied 
medicine and philofophy under his father, and fubfe- 
quently at Frankfort upon the Oder, andat Padua. After 
a refidence of two years in the lalt mentioned univerfity, he 
made the tour. of Italy, and returned. to-his native city, 
where. he was admitted to the degree of M.D. in 1675. 
His talents aud acquirements obtained for him fucceffively 
the higheft honours and offices im the faculty at Altdorf. He 
began with the profefforfhip extraordinary ef anatomy, to 
which he was appointed in 1677, and in 1681 he became 
ordinary profeflor of the fame branch. In the following 
year, the profefforfhip of chemiitry was given to him, and 
he read feveral courfes in the laboratory, with which his fa- 
ther’s folicitations had enriched the univerfity. He after- 
wards undertook the profefforfhip of botany. In 1709, he 
refigned the anatomical chair, and confined himfelf,to the 
profefforfhip of the practice of medicine, which he retained as 
long ashe remained at Altdorf. But Hoffmann was not more 
diftinguifhed by the able performance of his academic duties, 
than by the fuccefs of his practice ; fo that he was fought 
for by perfons of the higheft rank, and efpecially by the 
princes of the houfe of Anfpach. He was appointed phy- 
fician to the marquis of Anfpach in 1695, and accompa- 
nied him in a journey to Italy ; and afterthe death of this 
patron, in 1703, he found the fame kindnefs from his. fuc- 
ceffor, who preffed him earneftly to remove to Anfpach. 
But it was not until the year 1713, that Hoffmann.could. be 
prevailed upon to quit his academic duties: in that year he 
fixed himfelf at Anfpach, where he died in October, 1727, 
at the age of feventy-four. He left feveral works of repute : 
viz. two differtations on anatomy and phyfiology ; one on 
what has fince been called morbid anatomy, entitled ‘* Dii- 
quifitio corporis humani Anatomico-Pathologica;’’ ibid. 1713. 
« A@a Laboratorii chemici Altdorfiini,”? 1719. ‘¢ Syntag- 
ma Pathologico-therapeuticum,’’ 1728, in two vols, 4ta. and 
«* Sciagraphia Inftitutionum Medicarum,’’ a pofthumous 
publication. He alfo continued his father’s ‘ Flore Alt- 
dorfine.’? See Hutchinfon Biographia Medica. Eloy. 
Di&. Hit. de la Médecine. 

HorrmMany, Freperic, .the moft eminent phyfician 
of his name, was born at Halle, in Saxony, on the igth 
of February, 1660. He received his early education in his 
native town, and had made great progrefs in philofophy and 
the mathematics, when, at the age of fifteen, he loft;his. fa- 
ther and mother during the prevalence of an epidemic difeafe, 
In 1679 he commenced the ftudy.of medicme at Jena, and 
in the following year attended the chemical leGures of Gafpar 
Cramer, at Erfurth; and, onhis return to Jena, received the 
degree of M. D. in February 1681. In the year 1682 he 
publifhed an excellent tra& ‘“ De Cinnabari.Antimonii,” 
which gained him great applaufe, and a crowd of, pupils) te 
a courfe of chemical leétures, which he delivered there. At 
the conclufion of this courfe, he was induced ito. vifit Min- 
den, in Weftphalia, on the inyitation of a relation, and 
practifed his profeflion there for two years with confider- 
able fuccefs. He then travelled into Holland and thence to 
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England, where he was received with diftinétion by men of 
fcience, and particularly by Paul Herman, the botaniit im 
the former}. and Robert Boyle in the latter. On his return 
to Minden, in 1685, he was made-phyfician to the garrifon 
there, and in the following year was honoured by Frederic 
William, eleGor of Brandenburg, with the appointments 
of phyfician to his own perfon, and to the whole principality 
of Minden. Neverthelefs he quitted that city in 1688, in 
confequence of an invitation, which his rifing reputation 
procured him, to fettle at Halberftadt, in Lower Saxony, 
as public phyfician.. His fame continued to extend, and 
he publifhed a treatife “ De infufficientia acidi et vifcidi,?’ 
by which he overthrew the fyltem of Cornelius Bonteke, 
In 1689 he married the only daughter of Andrew Herftel, an 
eminent apothecary; with whom he had lived forty-eight years 
in perfe& union, when fhe died. About this time, Frederic 
IIL., afterwards firft king of Pruffia, founded the univerfity 
of Halle; and in 1693 Hoffmann was appointed primary ‘pro- 
feffor of medicine, and compofed the ftatutes of that inftitu- 
tions Asa colleague in the medical profefforfhip he re- 
commended the celebrated Stahl, who proved the great rival 
of his fame asa teacher. He was moft a€tive in the exer- 
cife of his profefional duties; and while he introduced a 
fpirit of free and enlarged inquiry into the new univerfity, 
he extended its fame and elevated its charaéter, by the elo- 
quence and profound information difplayed in his le@ures. 


xt the fame time his’ own reputation was {pread “abroad by 


the learned works which he publifhed, and procured him ad- 
miffion into the icientific focieties at Berlin, Peterfburgh, and 
London, as well as the honour of being confulted by per- 
fons-of the higheit rank. He was called upon to vifit many 
of the German’ courts in his capacity of phyfician, and re- 
ceived honours from feveral princes; from whom fome’ fay 
that he received ample remuneration in proportion to the rank 
of his patients; while others have aflerted that he took no 
fees, but contented himfelf with his ftipends. Haller afferts 
that he acquired great wealth by various chemical noitrums 
which he vended. In 1704. he accompanied fome of the Pruf- 
fian minifters to the Caroline warm bathsin Bohemia, on which 
occafion he examined their nature, and publifhed a differta- 
tion concerning them. On fubfequent vilits, he became ac- 
quainted with the Sedlitz purging waters, which he firl intre- 
duced to public notice, having publithed a treatife on them in 
1717: and he afterwards extended his enquires to the other 
mineral waters of Germany. Among other illuitrious pa- 
tients, who applied to him in thefe excurfions, were the em: 
peror Charles VI. and his emprefs. In the year 1708, he 
was called to Berlin to take care of the declining health of 
Frederic, and was honoured with the titles of archiater and 
aulic counfellor, togetker witha liberal faiary. After three 
years refidence at this court he returned to Halle, and 
gladly refumed his academical functions. He continued alfo 
to labour in the compofition of his writings ; andin 1718, 
at the ageof 60, he began the publication of his Medicina 
Rationalis Syitematica,’’ which was received with great ap- 
plaufe by the faculty in various parts of Europe, and the 
completion of which occupied him nearly twenty years. He 
likewife publifhed two volumes of “ Confalrations,” in 
which’ he diftributed into three “ centuries,’ tle moit re- 
markable cafes which bad occurred to him ; 2nd alfo “ Ob- 
fervationum: Phyfico-Chemicarum feleétionem Libri tres,” 
1722, In v727he attended the prince of Schwartzemburg 
through a dangerous difeafe ; in recompence for which his 
noble patient created him count palatine. He quitted Halle 
in £734, in.order to pay a fhort vifit to his daughter and fon- 
in-law at Berlin, which, however, was made longer than 
he intended; for he was detained five months by the king of 
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Pruffia, Frederic William, in order to attend him during 
a dangerous illnefs, which had attacked him in his camp on 
the Rhine. During this attendance Hoffmann is faid, by 
dignified remonftrance, to have fecured himfelf againft the 
brutal rudenefs with which the monarch treated his other 
phylicians ; and he was ultimately treated with great honaur, 
being elevated to the rank of privy counfellor, and pre- 
fented with a portrait of the king, fet in diamonds. His 
majeity likewife procured the portrait of Hoffmann, from the 
fame painter, which was placed in the palace of Monbijou : 
and to Hoffmann’s only fon he prefented a profefforfhip of 
medicine in the univerfity of Halle, with the title of his 
confulting phyfician. Hoffmann declined a preffing invita- 
tion to fettle at Berlin, on account of his advanced age, and 
returned to Halle in April 1735. The illnefs and death of 
his beloved wife, in 1737, turned his thoughts to the confo- 
lations of religion, and he drew up in Latin a fummary of 
Chriftian doGtrine, which, at the king’s defire, was tranflated 
into German. He continued to perform his ‘academical 
duties until the year 1742, when he died in the month of*No- 
vember, aged eighty-two. 

Frederick Hoffmann was an induftrious and copious 
writer. Haller has occupied thirty-eight quarto pages in 
the enumeration of his works in detail. The principal of 
thefe were colle¢ted, during the life of the author, by two 
Genevefe bookfellers, and publifhed With his approbation, 
and witha preface from his pen, in 1740, in fix volumes folio. 
Tt was re-printed by the fame bookfellers, the fréres de 
Tournes, in 1748 ; and in the following year, having raked 
together every thing which his pen had touched, they publifhed 
a fupplement in three additional volumes folio, which was alfo 
re-printed in 1753-4. ‘The writings of Hoffmann contain a 
great mafs of practical matter of confiderable value, partly 
compiled from preceding writers, and partly the refult of 
his own obfervation ; but they contain alfo many trifling re- 
marks, and not a little hypothetical conje@ture, which was 
indeed ‘a common fault of the times ; and in the detail there 
is confiderable prolixity and repetition. As a theorift his 
fuggeftions were of great value, and contributed to introduce 
that revolution in the fcience of pathology, which fubfequent 
obfervation has extended and confirmed. His doétrine of 
atony and fpafm in the living folid, by which he réferred all 
internal diforders to fome “ preternatural affeétion of the 
nervous fyftem,”’ rather than to the morbid derangements 
and qualities of the fluids, firft turned the attention of phyfi- 
cians from the mere mechanical and chemical operations of 
the animal body to thofe of the primary moving powers of 
the living fyftem. To Hoffmann Dr. Cullen acknowledges 
the obligations we are under for having firft put us into the 
proper train of inveftigation ; although he himfelf did not 
apply his fundamental doétrine fo extenfively as he might 
have done, and every where mixed with it a humoral patho- 
logy as incorrect and hypothetical as any other. Hoffmann 
purfued the ftudy of praétical chemiftry with confiderable 
ardour, and improved the department of pharmacy, by the 
addition of fome*minéral preparations ; but, on the whole, 
and efpecially in his latter years, his practice was cautious and 
even inert, and he trufted much to vegetable fimples. See 


Eloy. Di&. Hift. Vit. Fr. Hoffmanni a J. H. Schultze, 


and his Epift. to the king of Pruffia, both prefixed to the’ 


Geneva edition of his works. Gen. Biography. Preface 
to Cullen’s Firft Lines. 


- HOFFMANNIA, in Botany, fo calledby Swartz, inhonour 


of feveral able German botanitts of the name of Hoffmann. 


Mauritius, and his fon John George Henry, were fucceffively 
profeffors at Altdorf. The former died in 1698, the latter 
$n 1727. They publifhed catalogues of the Altdorf garden, 
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and of the wild plants of that neighbourhood. Frederick 
Hoffmann, profeffor at Halle, who died in 1742, aged 82, 
publifhed various medico-botanical differtations on Sugar, 
Cloves, Balfam of Peru,, Yarrow, Manna, &c. and in one of 
them recommended the leaves of Veronica officinalis, as pre- 
ferable to the tea of China; a do@rine which has made as 
little progrefs in the world, as fome others better founded 


-intruth. Profeffor George Francis Hoffmann of Gottingen 


is particularly diftinguifhed by his defcriptive work on Salices, 
and his fplendid Plante Lichenofe, both in folio; and has 
alfo favoured the world with feveral other botanical writings. 
He was born in 1760, and is one of the moft eminent cryp- 
togamic botanifts of the prefent day.—Swartz. Prodr. 2. 
Ind. Oce. v. 1. 241. t. §. Schreb. 788. Willd. Sp. Pl. 


v. I. 613. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Clafs and order, Te: 
trandria Monogynia. Wat. Ord. Stellate, Linn. Rubiaceae, 
Juff. 


Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, {mall, of one leaf, with 
four ere&t acute teeth. Cor. of one petal, falver-fhaped ; 
tube extremely fhort ; limb in four deep, lanceolate, f{pread- 
ing fegments. Stam. Filaments none; anthers four, attached 
to the bafe of the tube, linear awl-fhaped, ere&t, preffed clofe 
to the ftyle. Pi/?. Germen inferior, oblong, quadrangular ; 
ityle awl-fhaped, the length of the ftamens; ftigma obtufe, 
downy, fearcely notched. Peric. Capfule oblong, bluntly 
quadrangular, pulpy, crowned with the calyx, of two cells 
and two valves. Seeds numerous, roundifh, affixed to an 
ovate diftin& receptacle in each cell. 

Eff, Ch. Calyx four-toothed. Corolla falver-fhaped, in 
four deep fegments. - Filaments none ; capfule pulpy, with 
two cells, two valves, and many feeds affixed to diftin& 
ovate receptacles. 

Obf. The receptacles, as defcribed by Dr. Swartz, 
evince the propriety of terming this fruit a pulpy capfule, 
and not a berry, the latter properly requiring the feeds to 
be imbedded in pulp, without any diftiné receptacles, much 
lefs valves. 

1. H. pedunculata. Sw. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 242. The only 
{pecies. Found by Swartz in rather moift fhady places on 
the high mountains of Jamaica. The /lem is herbaceous, two 
or three feet long, branched, {mooth, rather fhrubby at the 
bafe ; its branches round and hairy. Leaves {talked, oppolite, 
crofling each other in pairs, ovate, pointed, entire ; wedge- 
fhaped at the bafe ; above ribbed, fhining, rough with ele- 
vated points ; veiny, pale and hairy beneath. Svipulas op- 
pofite, very fhort, acute, thick and hairy, {tanding between, 
the footftalks.  Flower-flalks axillary, oppofite, folitary, 
longer than the footftalks, many-flowered, lax, hairy. Calpar 
coloured. Corolla yellowifh at the points, ftriated with red 
at the bottoms of the fegments. Anthers yellow, cohering 
asin the nightfhade, Solanum. Berry {carlet when ripe. 

HOFFMARKT, in Geography, a town of Auttria, 
fituated on the river March ; 26 miles E.N.E. of Vienna. 

Horrmarxt, Furth, a town of Germany, in the marg- 
graviate of Anfpach, on the Rednitz, peopled with me- 
chanics and artifans ; fuch efpecially as cannot obtain the 
freedom of Nuremberg. The Jews are numerous, and have 
a f{chool and printing-houfe ; five miles N.W. of Nurem- 
berg. 

HOFFWA, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland ; 8a 
miles N. E. of Uddevalla. ~ 

HOFHAIMER, Paut, in Biography, publifhed at Nu- 
remberg, in 1539,.a traét in Latin entitled «* Harmonie 
Poeticz,"’ the fecond part of. which contains a notation of 
all the rhythms and meafures of the feet of hatin verfe. This 
tract is among Anthony Wood's printed books, in the Afh- 
mol. Mufeum, Paul Hofhaimer is celebrated by Lufcinius 
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not only as an admirable performer on the organ, on whom 
the emperor Maximilian conferred great honours, but as a 
eompofer of the very firft clafs, whofe produétions, which 
were not only learned and corre&t, but florid and plealing, 
had remained unrivalled during thirty years. 

HOFMAN, Evcnorus, publifhed, in 1582, at Stral- 
fund, where he was corrector of the public fchool, a treatife 
on the tones or modes of the church, ‘ Doétrina de Tonis, 
feu Modis Muficis.”? This author, who is a follower of 
Glarianus, pretends that “ the fcience of the modes, or canto 
ferme, which is the moft excellent part of mulic, is but little 
underftood by the moderns; but he draws his information 
from mulicians of the higheft authority.”” 

HOFMANSTORP, in Geography, a town of Sweden, 
in Smaland ; 12 miles S.E. of Wexto. 

HOG, a town of Sweden, in the province of Helfingland. 
—Alfo, a fmall ifland in Pamlico found, near the coait of 
North Carolina. N. lat. 34° 56. W. lone. 76'36.—Alfo, 
a fmall ifland in the Atlantic, near the coalt of Virginia. 
N. lat. 37° 30’. W. long. 75° 42'—Alfo, an ifland on the 
E. fide of lake Champlain, in Franklin county, Vermont ; 
nine miles long, and generally about three miles broad.— 
Alfo, an ifland in Narraganfet bay, Rhode ifland, about two 
miles in circumference ; two miles from Briftol.—Alfo, an 
ifland below Peach ifland, in Upper Canada, fituated in the 
ftrait of Detroit, where it opens into lake St. Clair; con- 
taining about 300 acres of land fit for tillage, and a large 
quantity of marfh or meadow land. It has fome wood; the 
land is low, but fit for pafturage, well improved, and con- 
tains in a'l about 1700 itatute acres—Alfo, one of the 
{maller Shetland iflands, near the IE. coalt of Mainland. N. 
lat. 60° 30’. W. long. 1° 12’.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the 
Eatt Indian fea, near the E. coaft of Palawan. N. lat. 
10° 18. EE. long. 119° 36'—Alfo, an ifland in the Eaft 
Indian fea, 40 miles long and fix broad; 60 miles W. of 
Sumatra. N. lat. 2° 30’. E. long. 95” 50’.—Alfo, an 
ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, about 20 miles in circuns- 
ference. S.lat. 7’ 5'. E. long. 114° 55’.—Alfo, an ifland 
in the Eait Indian fea, 15 miles long, and fix broad, near the 
W. coaft of Saleyer. 5S. lat. 6’12'. E. long. 120 15’. 

Hoa, Cape, a mountainous headland on the coatft of Syria, 
forming the S. point of the bay of Alexandretta, anciently 
called the “ Rhofius.?’ N. lat. 36 27. E. long. 38 8’. 

Hoe Jflands, a clufter of fmall iflands fituated near the 
coat of the county of Kerry, between Ballinafkelig’s bay, 
and the entrance of Kenmare river, within three or four miles 
of Hog’s Head. There is alfo a fingle ifland called Hog 
yfland in the river Shannon, near its mouth. 

Hoe’s Head, a cape of Ireland, on the S.W. coaft, form- 
ing the ealtern boundary of Ballinafkelig bay, in the county 
of Kerry. N. lat. 51° 44’. W. long. 10 8. 

Hoa, in the Linnean Sy/tem of Zoology. See Sus. 

The common hog, or /us /crofa of Linneus, is covered 
with briflles. In a wild itate it is of a dark brinded colour, 
and under the briftles there is a foft curled hair ; the ears are 
fhort and a little rounded. In its tame ftate, the ears are 
long, fharp-pointed, and flouching ; the colour is generally 
white, fometimes mingled with other colours. The hog, in 
its wild flate, is found in moft parts of Europe, except the 
Britifh ifles and the countries north of the Baltic; in Afia, 
from Syria to the borders of the lake Baikal ; in Africa, 
on the coaft of Barbary ; and in the foreits of South Ame- 
Rica. 

Tame hogs are found univerfally, except in the frigid 
zone and Kamtf{chatka, and fuch places where the cold is 
very fevere. [he Chinefe hog is only a variety of the 
common hog ; its belly hangs aloft to the grqund, its legs 
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are fhert, ‘its tail reaches to the heels, and the body is 
generally bare : it is a much cleaner animal than ours. Hogs 
are ftupid and voracious animals; infomuch that they will 
eat their own offspring, and devour even infants; but it 5 
obferved, that the hog is not indiferiminate in the choice of 
its food; for it has been found to eat 72 fpecies of vege- 
tables, and to reject 171. In Americait clears the country 
of rattle-{nakes, which it eats with fafety. Hogs cannot 
bear exceflive cold, and are very reftlefsin high winds. 

There are few animals that are ufeful ina greater varicty 
of ways than hogs. They are extremely prolific; their flefh 
is agreeable and wholcfome food to thofe who ufe much 
exercife ; and as it takes falt better than any other kind, it is 
of great importance to a commercial nation. _ Hogs furnifh 
brawn, and lard, and drifiles. (See each article.) In Mi- 
norca, the afs and the hog are yoked together to plough the 
land ; and the hog has been applied to the fame ufe in our 
own ifland, viz. in that part of Murray which lies between 
the Spey and Elgin. Pennant. See Boar. 

Thefe animals. are very profitable to the owner in different 
points of points of view, efpecially on fome particular kinds 
of farms, as thofe of the arable and dairy deferiptions. _In- 
deed, on molt forts, a few animals of this kind may be kept 
to great convenience and profit, as preventing the neceflary 
waite of different refufe materials of the food kind, which 
can only be converted to fuch ufes. Thefe animals are alfo 
capable oh kept to great profit in different deferiptions 
of large manufa¢tories where the confumption of grain is 
extenfive ; as in thofe of brewing, diitilling, and the makin 
of ftarch, &c. The breed of hogs fhould be conftantly et 
fuited to the nature of the farm, and the extent of the keep 
which is capable of being provided for them, otherwife there 
may often be confiderable lofs fultained. The clofe, compact, 
fhort-legged breeds, which have much difpofition to take on 
flefh, are, in general, to be preferred. But where the keep 
is good and abundant, breeds which attain a much larger 
fize may fometimes be more beneficial and proper. See 
Live Stock and Swixe. 

Hogs are apt to dig up the ground and to break fences ; 
but this may be prevented, by putting rings in their nofes, 
and yokes about their necks. Leicefterfhire, Northamptor- 
fhire, and Hampfhire, are famous for thefe animals, which 
feems owing to their being clayey countries, and that more 
peas and beans are fown there than in other places. The 
wild kind never grow fo large as the tame, but they are 
much better tafted. The keepers ef hogs fhould always 
chufe fuch boars for the purpofe of breeding as are long- 
bodied, and have deep be'lies and fides, fhort nofes, thick. 
thighs, fhort legs, high claws, a thick neck, and a thin. 
chine, well fet with large briftles. It is not proper 
to keep too many breeding fows; for they will pro- 
duce fo many young at a time, and this three times a year, 
that they will not find food enough. They ufually bring 
thirteen or fourteen young ones in a litter, fometimes more,, 
but they can bring up no more than they have teats to 
fuekle. Young fhoots, as they are called, that is, fwine of 
three quarters of a year old, are beit for pork, and thofe of 
a year and a half for bacon. The male pigs that are reared 
fhould be gelt, and the fows fpayed ; and for this purpofe, 
thofe which are pigged in the {pring are the belt. Milt 
and fedgy grounds are good for fwine, for they eat the roots 
of many of the plants that grow there; and the fruit of 
the beech, chefnut, and hedge-buthes, fatten them well, 
and make their flefh much better tafted than when bred en- 
tirely in the ftye. 9 

Mr. Young obferves, that hogs may be kept in fummer, 
with great advantage to the farmer, in clover fields ; and that 
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lucern is fuperior to clover for this purpofe, and that faint- 
foin is very good’; but that burnet is very bad. In winter 
they may be well maintained with carrots, parfnips, bects, 
and potatoes. The dairy fhould be appropriated to rearing 
pigs and feeding fows that have young. It appears, from 
other experiments of this writer on the fattening quality of 
feveral forts of food for hogs, that pollard alone is a cheaper 
food than peas alone ; that boiled carrots are much the moft 
profitable ; that buck-wheat is more profitable than peas ; 
that feveral kinds of food mixed are better than any given 
alone ; that the meal of any one, or various kinds of grain, is 
better and more profitable than the whole grain mixed or 
alone ; and that peas and barley are much fweeter food than 
beans. The keeping of hogs in any city or market-town 
is indiGtable as a public nuifance. 

Hoe Ciflern, a costrivance prepared for the purpofe of 
containing and preferving the food employed in the keeping 
of hogs or fwine. This fort of bafon, or ciftern, fhould be 
formed in fuch a fituation as may be convenient for the 
kitchen, dairy, and hog-yard, being conftruéted in fuch a 
manner as that there may be no lofs fuftained in its leaking 
and letting out the more liquid contents. Into this tub or cil- 
tern every thing fhould be colleéted from the houfe, and other 
places, in order to be formed into wafh, or foup, for the {tore 
pigs, and thereby no lofs be incurred. Where large flocks 
of hogs are kept, it is a matter of great convenience and 
utility to have different tubs or cifterns of this nature, that 
the food may be properly prepared, and in fufficient quan- 
tities for conftant ufe, as by this means the food admits of 
being more fuitably mixed and blended together. 

“The proper conitruétion of thefe forts of receptacles is a 
matter of very confiderable importance ; in Norfolk they are 
chiefly built with bricks and terrace, which is an expenfive 
method of forming them. Wooden veffels are not by 
any means either durable or commodious, and thofe of 
lead dangerous. Bricks laid in clay are fuggefted as per- 
feGly water-tight, efpecially when backed by a coat of 
the fame fubitance. In forming thefe cilterns, pits or 
cavities of fuitable dimenfions fhould be dug out, as 
of five or fix feet in length, and four or five in breadth, 
having the depths of about five feet. The whole of 
the bottom of the cavity fhould then be well bedded with 

ood clay, well moiltened and rammed down, fmooth- 
ing the furface over neatly with a trowel. Upon this floor- 
ing three courfes of bricks, laid in mortar made with the beft 
clay, thould be placed in fuch a way as that the joints of 
one courfe may fall in the middle of the bricks of the courfe 
under it, the whole being laid lengthways, and not croffed 
in the ufual method. The fides mutt be carried up half a 
brick thick, which is a brick in width, being laid in the 
mortar of good clay ; the vacancy left between the brick- 

work, and the fides of the cavities being firmly rammed 
with moift clay, fo as to combine the bricks as much as 
poffible with the clay and the fides of the pits, forming them 
into a fort of folid body. The brick and clay-work fhould 
be carried up equally together, beating back again fuch 
bricks as may have been forced forward in the ramming of 
the clay, leaving the furface in the ciftern quite even and 
regular. As, when brought up level with the furface of the 
ground, cifterns of this nature, of five fect and a half by four, 
ufually meafure about three feet in length, and two and a 
half in depth, the feam or layer of clay on the bottoms and 
fides muft be about four inches in thicknefs. By way of 
affording a good covering to cilterns of this kind above the 
ground, a fort of flanting fhed fhould be conftru&ed over 
them by building flight brick-walls on each fide of them to 
the height of three or more feet, with a gable raifed at one 
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end, the other being left open as a door, and the top clofed 
by a roof and tiles. This method of covering fuch refer= 
voirs is far fuperior to thofe merely having flaps, op other 
fimilar contrivances, 

Hoa’s Fennel, in Botany. See PevcepaxuM. 

Hoe, Hedge. See Erixaceus. 

Hoe, Sea Hedge. See Ecuixoperma, Centronia,-and! 
Sea Uncuin. 

Hoe, Hairs of, in Agriculture, the {iff briftly fort of hair 
that is taken off from the body of hogs when they are killed,: 
by means of fealding and feraping. Thisisa fubftance, where 
it can be collected in fufficient quantity, that may be made 
ufe of with advantage as a manure. It is capable of being 
occafionally esuechated in the London markets at about nine 
or ten fhillings the quarter, which is a ten bufhel’fack ftuffed 
quite full ; and is applied to the land in fuch a way, as to be 
turned in juft before the cropsare fown. In this method it is 
found to anfwer perfectly in foils of the more light defcrip-- 
tion. Seal hair has likewife been found capable of being- 
employed in the fame mode with equal fuccefs. 

Hoe Manure, the name of that fort which is produced by 
hogs in the fties, yards, and other places where they are kept 
and confined. This is found, by experience, to be a very” 
powerful and efficacious fort of material, being confidered’ 
by fome as nearly equal to that of the horfe.. It has, how-. 
ever, been fuggefted as an: objeCtion to it by fome, that 
weeds are more liable to rife after the application.of it,. than. 
that of fome other kinds of manure. 

The farmers who ufe the dung of hogs for their lands, gee 
nerally take care to fave it by well paving the fties, and in- 
creafe the quantity by throwing in bean-italks, itubble, and 
many other things of a like kind; and, by good manage- 
ment of this kind, many farmers have procured fifty of fixty 
load of excellent manure a-year out of a fmall ftye.i The 
very beft way of ufing this dung is to mix it with horfes 
dung ; and, for this reafon, it is beft to have the ftye near’ 
the ttable, that the two cleanfings may be mixed in one 
heap, and ufed together. ; 

They have, in mazy parts of Staffordfhire, a poor, light, 
fhallow land, on which they fow a kind of white pea. The 
land is neither able to bear this, nor-any thing elfe, to their 
advantage, for reaping.. But when the peas are ripe, they 
turn in as many hogs as the quantity of peas will fatten, 
fuffering them to live at large, and remain there day and 
night ; and, in confequence of this, the land will produce 
good crops cf hay for feveral years afterwards, or, if too 
poor for that, it will, at the worit, raife grafs enough to make 
ita good pafture-ground. See Dunc and Manure. 

Ho«-plum, in Botany. See Sponptas. 

Hoc Sheep, a term often applied to the male or wedder of: 
one year old, as from the time of weaning to that of its being: 
firft thorn. 

Hoc-/eer, among Hunters, a wild boar of three years old. 
See Boar. : 

Hoc-/fy, the name of a houfe or building conftru&ted for: 
the purpofe of confining and keeping different kinds of hogs 
and fwine. Much, efpecially in the faving of labour, and 
the making of manure, as well as in the food and keeping of. 
the animals, depends upon the fties being formed in a convenient 
manner. They are ufually built in a very plain and fimple 
method, the chief obje&s being confidered.thofe of warm 
dry fituations for the animals to lie in,. with fmal!. areas-or 
yards before them, and proper troughs fitted up for-holding- 
their food. They are moft commonly conftruéed with lean-. 
to or fhed-roofs, and have but-feldom more than fix or feven 
feet width, with height inthe fame proportion. In order to 
have them as. convenient as poffible, they fhould be at no very 

- great: 
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great diftance from the houfe and offices, being well placed 
or the kitchen and dairy, but as little conneéted with the 
other out-buildings as may be. Some have fuggefted the 
great propriety and advantage, in particular cafes,.of having 
them conneéted in fuch a manner with the {cullery, as that the 
whole of the refufe articles from it may be readily conveyed 
to them by means of pipes or other fimilar contrivances. 

Where they are at a diftance they fhould conftantly be fo 
fituated as that the fervants need not have occafion to enter 
the farm yards in the bufinefs of feeding them. 

Although it be the common notion that hogs are naturally 
filthy in their habits, there are probably very few domettic 
animals that are more pleafed when they have clean comfort- 
able beds, and certainly not any on which cleanlinefs has a 
more evident effet, fo far as thriving, feeding, and fattening 
are concerned. With the view of keeping them perfe@ly 
dry at all periods, a flight, but fufficient degree of inclination 
or flope outwards fhould conftantly be given to the floors of 
the {lies as well as thofe of the areas or yards with which they 
are connected, and proper drains be conflructed for conveying 
away any moifture that may be prefent inthem. The out- 
fide yards fhould alfo be a little raifed above the furface of the 
ground, and the fties fomewhat elevated above the yards. 
It is neceflary alfo that there fhould be a number of divi- 
fions, in order to keep the different kinds of hog ftock fepa- 
rate, as there fhould never be too great a number kept toge- 
ther, it being found by experience that they thrive and fatten 
better where the numbers are {mall, and as nearly as poffible 
fimilar in the fizes. Suitable divifions are confequently to 
be formed for female hogs when with the boar; others for 
breeding {wine, as well as for their farrowing in; and {till 
others for properly weaning the young pigs in, for keeping 
the ftore pig {tock in, and for fattening the hogs of proper 
agesin. Where the nature of the fituations will admit of it, 
the areas or yards fhould be pretty extenfive. And in cafes 
where it can be done, it is of vait advantage to have water 
conveyed through them, as it ferves not only to keep them 
clean with greater eafe and facility, but anfwers a variety of 
other beneficial intentions. 

It has been fuggefted by a writer on rural economy, that 
all pig-fties fhould be provided with rubbing poits. «* Having 
occation to fhift two hogs out of: a fly without one into an 
other with a pott accidentally put up to fupport the roof, he 
had a full opportunity of obferving its ufe. The animals, 
when they went in, were dirty, with broken ragged coats, 
and dull heavy countenances. Ina few days they cleared 
away their coats, cleaned their fkins, and became fleeky 
haired: the enjoyments of the poft were difcernible, even in 
their looks, in their livelinefs, and in their apparant content- 
ment. It is not probable that any animal can thrive while 
afflicted with pain or uneafinefs. Graziers fuffer fingle trees 
to grow, or put up dead poits in the ground, for their cattle 
to rub themielves againft ; yet it is probable a rubbing poit 
has never been placed intentionally in a fly ; though perhaps, 
for a two-fold reafon, rubbing is moft requilite to fwine.’” 

In the conftruction of hog-fties, it is difficult to point out 
any plan that can be generally had recourfe to, as they muft 
conftantly depend upen the nature of the place and various 
other circumitances of a local kind. It has, however, been 
lately fuggetted, that pig-fties that are of confiderable extent, 
fhould conttantly be in the form of a circle, or they muft fuitain 
great lofs in point of convenience. In which cafe the centre 
fhould contain the boiling or fteaming houfe, with a granary 
for corn,'meal, bran, and other fimilar articles; having a 
range of cifterns in divifions around it, for the reception of 
the matters from the copper or fteaming apparatus, as well 
as by pipes from the kitchen, dairy, asd other places, 
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Around thefe there fhould be a path, and beyond it the fence, 
which may be a wall or pailing; in which the troughs with 
hanging lids fhould be fixed, for fupplying the food directly 
from the cifterns on one fide, and for the hogs feeding at on 
the other: next to this there fhould be a range of yards, 
and another of low fheds beyond it, and, laftly, the recep- 
tacle for the dung. The pies or potatoe ftores fhould at 
one end point nearly to the entrance, and the water fhould, 
be raifed to the coppers and cifterns at once by means of a 
proper pump; there being a trough or fome other convey- 


ance from the dairy to the cifterns for the milk, whey, - 
This fort of arrangement, it is, 


and other liquid matters. 
fuppoled, will be extremely convenient and beneficial, while, 
at the fame time, the expence need not be heavy. ‘The at- 
taching of a certain extent of grafs land, or that of fown 
graffes, in proper divifions, into which the hogs may be ca- 
pable of being turned as it may be found neceflary, is, it is 
hinted, a matter of vaft utility, where the nature of the fitu- 
ation will admit of its being done. Where there is not a 
proper and conveniently formed pig apparatus, little idea 
can be had of its advantage in the making of manure. Yet 
this alone, it is conceived, is an object that would juttify any 
good farmer in going to a certain expence in attaining fo pro- 
fitable a portion of what fhould conftitute his farm-yard fy 
tem. It is {tated as lamentable to fee in nine-tenths of the far- 


*meries of the kingdom, fo many parts of the proper piggery 


fceattered and unconneéted in fuch a way as to prevent conve- 
nience, multiply labour, and retard the forming of plentiful 
fupplies of valuable manure. The building of a hoggery, 
fomewhat though not exaély upon this principle, was found 
to coft, including the boiling houfe, copper, pond, cif- 
terns, fhed, pailing, paving, and troughs, about 78/, inde- 
pendent of the timber. By means of a yard of this deferip- 
tion, one man will be capable of managing three times as 
many hogs as would otherwile be the cafe. And where 
they are properly and completely littered, the quantity of 
excellent manure that is formed is very aftonifhing ‘The 


extent of 98 loads of very rich dung compoit, valued on the. 


{pot at five fhillings the load, has been found to be made by 
the number of about 80 or go fattening hogs, or a clear pro- 
fit of 15 or 16/., derived folely from that article; and it 
would be double that, if the littering was performed in a 
complete manner. Thefe ftatements fully prove the prodi- 
gious importance of poffeffing fuch conveniences in the fat- 
tening of great numbers of hogs, in the view of raifing. 
manure. 

Suppofing the whole of the expence, including every thing, 
in one of thefe flies, to rife to roo/. and the intereft to be five 
pounds per annum; it-is afked, what comparifon there can 
be between the annual expence of five pounds, and the prodi- 
gious utility of having the power of conitantly fattening with 
{carcely any expence of labour, any number of hogs that. 
may be required? By means of fuch conyeniences the 
whole of the peas, beans, barley, buck-wheat, potatoes, 
parfnips, carrots, and other fimilar forts of food that are ca- 
pable, or can be produced on a farm, may be conyerted to the 
purpofe of rearing, feeding, or fattening of hogs; by which 
the farmer has the means pf improving his ground in the 
cheapeft manner, and to the fulleft extent. s 

At prefent, the expence of fuch fheds and yards would 
be nearly double the above fum ; and, where eré¢ted upon the 
moft correé plan, ftill confiderably more. The general prin- 
ciple fhould, however, be followed in fties of much {maller 
dimenfions. In many cafes and circumftances, other plans 
and forms may, however, he followed with great propriety. 
and advantage, being contrived fo as to fuit the local nature 
of the different fituatigns ; af 
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Hoe-frough, a kind of box or other contrivance conftruéted 
for the purpofe of containing the food of hogs until it be con- 
fumed. There are various kinds of troughs of this nature, 
which are formed of différent forts of materials under differ- 
ent circumftances ; but thofe of wood and ftone are by much 
the moit ufual. From the circumftance of hogs being liable 
to-fpill and waite a confiderable portion of their food by 
getting their feet into it, Mr. Batefon has been induced 
to attempt the prevention of it, by having a rail or covering 
made to flope from the back to the fore part of the trough, 
which may be formed of any fort of thin deal, juft fufficient 
room being left to admit the heads of the animals. Divifions 
are tikewite made croffways of the troughs, in proportion to 
the number of the hogs, in order to prevent the ftrongett from 
driving away fuch as are weak. But thefe divifions are not 
neceflary to extend to the bottom of the troughs; they fhould, 
however, rife a little higher than the top, and are capable of 
being formed of portions of boards, which are about eight or 
ten inches in breadth. _ But another way of preventing them 
from wafting their food, it is conceived, would be to have 
fhallow wooden troughs placed about a foot from the ground, 
having large deep troughs above them with open bottoms. 
The food is depofited in the large-upper troughs, but at the 
fame time no more is capable of paffing down, than what 
refts in the bottoms of the fhallow troughs; confequently, 
when that is confumed, a frefh fupply will continually take 
place from the large upper troughs. 

However, for food of the more liquid kind, fuch as milk, 
whey, and others of a fimilar kind, there may, it is fuppofed, 
bea {tone trough below, and {pars pr holes in the bottom of 
the fhallow trough, to let the fluid matters pafs through. 
Thefe forts of troughs are capable of being made to ferve 
two divifions of the fty at the fame time, by having them 
fixed up between them. Where water can be conducted 
through the ity in a {mall ftream, by means of an open fort 
of fpout, fo that it may conveniently {upply the animals, it 
will be found of very great advantage. 

Hoe-weed, in Botany. See Boerwavia. 

Hoc-weed, a name frequently applied provincially to 
knot-grafs. 

Hog, on board of a Ship, is a fort of flat ferubbing 
broom, formed by inclofing a number of fhort twigs of birch 
or fuch wood, between two pieces of plank faftened toge- 
ther, and cutting off the ends of the twigs, and ferving 
to ferape the filth from a fhip’s bottom, under water, 
particularly im the aét of boot-topping. For this purpofe 
they fit to this broom a long ftaff with two ropes; one 
of which is ufed to thruft the hog under the fhip’s bot- 
tom, and the other to guide and pull it up again, clofe to 
the planks. This bufinefs is commonly performed in the 
fhip’s boat, which is confined as clofe as poffible to the vef- 
fel’s fide during the operation, and fhifted from one part 


‘of the fide to another, till the whole is completed. Marine 


bid. 

Hoes’ Bones, Petrified, in Natural Hiflory. Writers on 
extraneous foflils have mentioned but very few bones or teeth 
which they refer to the genus fus or hog, and have preferved 
little which is precife enough to entitle them to this claffi- 
fication. M.G. A. Cuvier, who gives a memoir on this 
fubje&t, in the 14th vol. of the “ Annales du Muféum,” of 
which a tranflation may be feen in the Phil. Mag. vol. 35, 
p- 219, confiders all the foffil semains which can fafely be 
referred to the genus fus (whofe characters, applicable to 
this enquiry, he gives) to belong to the peats and moit me- 
dern of the alluvia of low grounds, or to be peat or recent 


foffils. 
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HOGARTH, Wri1am, in Biography, one of thofe few 


original and extraordinary charaéters whom it has pleafed 
Providence occafionally to blefs the world with ; to enlighten 
mankind, and to carry the arts and fciences neceflary for 
their comfort, pleafure, and improvement, nearer to per- 
feétion. It cannot, indeed, be truly faid of Hogarth, that 
he improved the practice of the arts of painting and engrav- 
ing which he profefled ; but he merited the praife of having 
more powerfully exhibited their moral utility than any of 
his predeceffors ; and that in a new and till then unthought 
of mode, more generally felt and underftood, being adapted 
to the feelings of all orders of men, as it arofe from a clofe 
obfervance of the aétions and expreffions common to all 
under the influence of the paffions. Moved by the impulfe 
of genius rather than the tuition of man, he travelled in a 
path unexplored by any before him, and which yet remains 
clofed to fucceeding artifts. Poffefling, by early practice, 
the knowledge of the art of engraving, he was happily 
enabled to difleminate, by its means, the ingenious iaventions 
and labours of his mind, in a manner more perfe@t than 
thofe of other painters have been prefented to the world, 
or than probably ever again will be done, till another painter 
fhall be his own engraver. Stimulated by the love of 
fame, and the defire of many of his friends, Hogarth, 
towards the clofe of his life, compofed a fhort hiftory of 
himfelf, from whence we fhall extrad the moft effential 
parts ; and prefent our readers with fome illuftration of his 
works, his character, his pretenfions to public favour, and 
the reception he experienced. 

His father’s name was Richard, he was a man devoted to 
literature ; but his pen, like that of many other authors, 
did not enable him to do more for his children than to give 
them education ; and merely, as his fon obferved, put them 
in a way of fhifting for themfelves. William, of whom we 
now treat, was born in London, in the parifh of St. Bartho- 
lomew the Great, on the roth of November, 1697. What 
will thofe who hold the non-exiftence of innate genius for 
peculiar arts, &c. reply to Hogarth’s account of the fen- 
fations he experienced in his infancy? viz. * Having natu- 
rally a good eye and fondnefs for drawing, fhows of all forts 
gave me uncommon pleafure whena child, and mimickry 
was remarkable in me.’’"—** An early accefs to a neighbour- 
ing painter drew my attention from play, and I was at every 
poffible opportunity employed in sh tid drawings.’’—« My 
exercifes, when at f{chool, were more remarkable for the or- 
naments which adorned them, than for che exercife itfelf; in 
the former, I foon found that blockheads with better memo- 
ries could much furpafs me, but for the latter I was parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed.’’—<« It was therefore very conformable 
to my own wifhes that I was taken from {chool and ferved 
a long apprenticefhip to a lilyer-plate engraver.’”” This 
engraver was Mr. Ellis Gamble, of Cranbourn-ailey. 

“I. foon found this bufinefs in every refpeé too limited. 
The paintings of St. Paul’s cathedral and Greenwich hof- 
pital, then going on by fir James Thornhill, ran in my head ; 
and I determined that filver-plate engraving fhould be fol- 
lowed no longer than neceflity obliged me to it. Engraving 
on copper was, at twenty years of age, my utmotft ambi- 
tion. ‘To attain this, it was neceflary that I fhould learn to 
draw objects fomething like nature, inftead of the montfters 
of heraldry.” Animated by this defire, he confidered how 
he could, by the fhorteft way, obtain poffeffion of the know- 
ledge he required; and fpurning the regular mode of aca- 
demical ftudy, adopted a plan of his own. « Many rea- 
fons,” he fays, ‘led me to wifh that I could find the 
fhorter path; fix forms and charaGers in my mind; and 
initead of copying lines, try and read the language of the 
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att; and, if poffible, find its grammar, by bringing into 
one form the various obfervations I had made, and then 
try how far I could combine them, and apply them to 
practice. 

“« Laying it down firft, as an axiom, that he who could 
by any means acquire and retain in his memory perfect ideas 
of the fubjects he meant to draw, would have as clear a 
knowledge of the figure as a man, who can write freely, hath 
of the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, and their mfinite 
combinations (each of thefe being compofed of lines) ; and 
would confequently be an accurate deligner :— 

« T, therefore, endeavoured to habituate myfelf to the 
exercife of a fort of technical memory, and by repeating in 
my own mind the parts of which objects were compofed, I 
would by degrees combine and put them down in pencil. 
Thus, with all the drawbacks which refulted from the cir- 
cumitances in which I was placed, I had one materi:l ad- 
vantage over my competitors, viz. the early habit I thus 
acquired of retaining in my mind's eye, without coldly 
copying it on the {pot, whatever I intended to imitate. 

“© My pleafures and my ftudies thus going on hand in 
hand, the moft itriking objects that prefented themfelves, 

-either comic or tragic, made the ftrongett impreffions on my 


mind; but had I not feduloufly praétifed what I had thus- 


acquired, I fhould very foon have loft the power of per- 
forming it.”—** Inftead of burthening the memory with 
smutty rules, or tiring the eyes with copying dry and da- 
‘maged pictures, I have ever found ftudying from nature the 
fhorteit and fafeft way of attaining knowledge in my art. 
By adopting this method, I founda redundancy of matter 
‘continually occurring. A choice of compofition was the 
next thing to be confidered, and my conititutional idlenefs 
naturally led me to the ufe of fech materials as I had pre- 
vioufly colleéted ; and to this I was further induced by 
thinking, that if properly combined, they might be made 
the molt ufeful to fociety in painting, although fimilar fub- 
jeéts had often failed in writing and preaching.”” 

In concurrence, therefore, with this reafoning, Hogarth 
-fet about qualifying himfelf for the purfuit of his object im- 
mediately upon the expiration of his apprenticefhip, which 
was about the year 1718; and began to engrave on copper 
for the bookfellers. This praife-worthy emulation wrought 
with him as it generally does with thofe who dare to enter 
fo felf-denying a courfe of exiftence. He continued to live 
in indnitrious indigence for fome time, whilit thofe who had 
the means of vending his early productions were growing 
rich by his labours. 

It is faid of one of thofe patrons of the youthful artilt, 
that he very generoufly offered him half-a-crown a pound 
for a finifhed plate ; and at another time the fame perfon 
offered to Mr. Major two plain pieces of copper for two en- 
-graved ones; with the generous view that the youth might 
not lack the means of exerting his ingenuity ! ! 

Feeling the full weight of this kind of treatment, Ho- 

arth refolved upon publifhing on his own account. But 
in this he had to encounter another enemy in the body of 
printfellers, who, upon his publifhing his firit plate of «« The 
Tatte of the Town, or Burlington Gate,”’ (in 1724,) foon 
procured copies of it, and fold them at half the price ; fo 
that he was obliged to fell the plate as their fhops were the 
only places of fale. 

« Owing to thefe kinds of cireumftances, till I was near 
thirty years of age,”’ he fays, *¢ I could do little more than 
-barely maintain myfelf by engraving.” 

It is probable, that about the time of publifhing the above- 
mentioned print he commenced painter ; as Mr. John Ire- 
feud itates, in his account of Hogartl, that he was in pof- 


{effion of a fet of pidtures defigned for the large plates he 
publifhed from Butler’s Hudibras in 1726. ‘They-are but 
indifferent in the promife they hold forth of their author, 
and are executed in.domewhat of the fyle of Hemfiirk. 
From this time he was known as a painter, and employed in 
painting portraits, and {mall pictures of family converfa- 
tions, as they are called, or groups of family portraits. 

Iu 1729, he married the only daughter of fir James 
Thornhill, without the confent of the knight her father; 
who probably regarded him as an inferior artiil, and felt de- 
graded by the union, till the deligas for the Harlet’s Pro- 
grefs were laid before him ; fatisted then that his daughtee 
had chofen a man of extraordinary merit, though peor in 
purfe, he became reconciled to the match, and lived till his 
death in terms of intimacy with his fon-in-law, and was a 
con{tant and generous friend to him, 

Hogarth procceded with fuccefs for fome time in painting 
his portraits, but feeling it a kind of drudgery, and as 
I could not a& like fome of my brethren, and make it a fort 
of manufactory to be carried on by the help of back-ground 
and drapery painting, it was not fufficiently profitable to pay 
the expences of my family. I therefore turned my thoughts 
toa itill more novel mode in painting and engraving modern 
moral fubjeéts, a feld not broken up in any country er any 
age. 

“The reafons which induced me to adopt this mode of 
defigning were, that I thought both writers and painters 
had, in the hiftorical ftyle, totally overlooked that inter- 
mediate fpecies of fubje€ts which may be placed between 
the fublime and grotefque. I therefore chofe to compofe 
pictures on canvas, fimilar to reprefentations on the ftage : 
and farther hope that they will be tried by the fame teft and 
criticifed by the fame criterion. 

«¢ In thefe compofitions, thofe fubjects that will both en- 
tertain and improve the mind bid fair to be of the greateft 
public utility, and muft, therefore, be entitled to rank in 
the higheit clafs.””—«* I have endeavoured to treat my fub- 
ject as a dramatic writer; my picture as my ftage, and men 
and women my players; who, by means of certain actions 
and geftures, are to exhibit a dumb /how. 

«In purfuing my ftudies, I made all poffible ufe of the 
technical memory, which I have before decribed, by ob- 
ferving, and endeavouring to retain in my mind lineally, fuch 
objects as beft fuited my purpofe: fo that, be where I 
would, while my eyes were open, I was continually at my 
iludies ; and acquiring fomething ufeful to my prefeflion, 
A redundancy of matter being by this means acquired, it is 
natural to fuppofe, that I introduced it into my works on 
every occafion that I could. 

«« By this idle way of proceeding, I grew fo profane as to 
admire nature beyond the firft productions of art; and ac- 
knowledged I faw, or fancied, delicacies in the life fo far 
furpafling the utmoft efforts of imitation, that when I drew 
the comparifon in my mind, I could not help uttering blaf- 
phemous expreffions againft the divinity of Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, and Michael-Angelo. For this, though my brethren 
have mott unmercifully abufed me, I hope to be forgiyen. 
I confefs to have frequently faid, that I thought the ftyle of 
painting which I had adopted, admitung that my powers 
were not equal to doing it, might, one time or other, come 
into better hands, and be made more entertaining, and more 
ufeful, than the eternal blazoning, and tedious repetition, of 
hackneyed beaten fubjeéts, either from the {criptures, or 
the old ridiculous {tories of heathen gods: as neither the re- 
ligion of the one or the other requires promoting among Pro- 
teltants, as it formerly did in Grecce ; and at a later period 
in Rome.” 
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In language of this nature Hogarth was accufed of vani- 
ty, and of envioufly endeavouring to under-rate what he was 
unable to execute. And certainly with much juitice the re- 
marks appear to have been made; for, previoufly to his adopt- 
ing the line of condu& in painting, which was fo fuitable to 
his peculiar genius, he attempted feveral piftures in the grand 
hittorical ftyle, and in all failed moft woefully. It is apparent 
that he at no time of his life underftood the objeét or-cha- 
ra¢ter of that fpecies of art, and was, therefore, ill qualified 
to judge of its value. But probably he was urged to the 
ftrong declarations which he indulged in, by feeing the fuc- 
cefs of infamous dealers in bad copies, and continually hear- 
ing, as all painters are obliged to do, bad originals exalted 
beyond all bounds, becaufe they are fuppofed to be the pro- 
duétions of this or that man of genius; while, in fact, they 
may be the inferior labours of fome mongrel imitator. What, 
however, but the extreme of vanity, could induce a man, fo 
ill trained in art, to think of contending with Pouflin and 
Correggio in hiftory, and with Vandyke in portrait. He 
aflerted himfelf equal to- either in their way, and in both 
proved himfelf grofsly defe&tive. In his own line and man- 
ner, and in that alone, diftiné from every one, he was fu- 
per-excellent ; conceiving his fubje@s with moft confum- 
mate intelligence, and executing them with appropriate 
charaéter and ftyle. 

After fome time he felt the effect of the remarks of his 
adverfaries (though he never acknowledged his incapacity), 
and almoft entirely abandoned portraiture and ferious hiftory; 
and wifely adhered to his judicious choice of fubjeé& and 
manner; for the adoption of which he felt fuch powerful 
reafons as are mentioned above. 

He had, however, in the interim, favoured the world with 
various productions of that kind, which werethen, and {till are, 
and probably for ever will be, highly efteemed. In 1733 
he publifhed his firft great work, ‘* The Harlot’s Progrefs ;” 
and in 1735, it was followed by its counterpart, ‘“¢ The 
Rake's Progrefs.’”” The very extraordinary merit of thefe 
produétions, and the favourable reception they met with, 
foon induced the printfellers to be guilty of the bafe and 
mean conduét of having copies made of them, and thus rob 
the ingenious author of his well-earned reward. 

To prevent this nefarious practice from continuing, Ho- 
garth, in conjunétion with Vertue and five other artiits, in 
the year 1735, applied, by petition to the legiflature, for a 
bill to proteét their property, fimilar to that for the fecurity 
of copy-right in literary productions. A bill was confe- 
quently paffed to fecure the property of an engraved plate 
to the original poffeffor of it for fourteen years from the firlt 
day of publication ; which was to be fpecified on the print. 
From this time, and owing more to this circumitance than 
any other, prints have become a very confiderable article of 
commerce ‘in this country. Our artift commemorated the 
circumitance, by an emblematical engraving, with an in- 
{cription elev of the fubje& ; imprefiions from which 
he iffued at various times, and on the publication of one of 
his eleétioneering prints in the following year, he made it the 
fubfcription ticket. 

Upon the fecurity of this aét, Hogarth employed himfelf 
with alacrity, and produced other works, which, while tafte 
and good fenfe prevail in the world, will enfure the admira- 
tion cf all who poffeis thefe ufeful qualities, by their inge- 
nuity, and the force of their fatire. In 1736 he publifhed 
« The Sleeping Congregation ;”” “ The Diitrefled Poet ;”' 
and fome others of lefs note. In 1738 *¢ The Four Parts 
of the Day ; Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night;"’ « Strol- 
ling A@treffes drefling in a Barn;’’ &c. In 1741, “ The 
Enraged Mufician ;”’ and in this and three following years, 
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he appears to have Jaboured hard at a number of minor pro- 
duétions, and in preparing the plates of his moft celebrated 
work, * The Marriage-a-la-mode,” of which he had given 
notice in 1743. He had projected a counter-part to this 
fubjeét of « A Happy Marriage,’ to be treated likewife 
in fix prints; but one only of the defigns for it was com- 
pleted, and that was never engraved. 

The very excellent and admired feries of prints juft al-- 
luded to, were followed, in 1747, by thofe of the « Induttri- 
ous and Idle Apprentices ;’? works whofe moral utility is 
felt and acknowledged by all. Gay's * Macheath in the. 
Beggar’s Opera,” by his fpirited gallantry, is faid to have 
been the caufe of many a youth falling into bad courfes : it is 
hardly poffible to calculate the efficacy of tnefe prints in a 
contrary direction; probably much more than lectures or 
fermons of the utmoit eloquence could produce. The im- 
preffion they made at the time was almoit incredible. 

Hogarth’s own account of the motives which induced 
him to publifh thefe two feries do him infinite honour, and 
fhew the noblenefs of his views. “ Thefe twelve prints 
were calculated for the inftruction of young people, and 
every thing addreffed to them is fully deferibed in words 
as well as figures,’’ &c.—‘‘ Confidering the perfons they 
were intended to ferve, I have endeavoured to render them 
intelligible, and as cheap as poflible. Fine engraving is not 
neceflary for fuch fubjeGs, if, what is infinitely more mate- 
rial, charaéter and expreffion is properly preferved.”,— 
«« Thefe prints I have always found fell much more rapidly 
at Chriftmas than at any other time.” 

Soon after the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, Hogarth, ia 
fearch after chara€ter and matter for the employment of his 
pencil, went over to France; but allowing his natural in- 
clination to get the better of his judgment, and feduce him 
to draw “ The Gate of Calais,’’ of which he, after his re- 
turn, publifhed the humorous print under that title, he was 
prevented, by imprifonment in his lodgings, from proceeding 
beyond that town; and foon after compelled to go on board. 
a fhip and return to England. - 

In 1745, finding that, however great the fuccefs of his 
prints might be, the public were not inclined to take his 
pictures off his hands, he was induced to offer fome of them, 
and thofe of the belt he had then produced, for difpofal by 
way of auction ; but after a plan of his own, viz. by keep- 
ing open a book to receive biddings from the firlt day of 
February to the laft day of the fame month, .at 12 0’clock. 
The ticket of admiffion to the fale was his print of «¢ The 
Battle of the PiGtures ;’’ a humorous production, in which 
he ingenioufly upheld his affertions concerning the preference 
fo unfairly given to old piétures, and the tricks of the dealers 
inthem. See Nichol’s and Ireland’s Account of Hogarth. 

The piQures thus difpofed of were, 


The tix of the Harlot’s Progrefs, for - £88 4 0 
Eight of the Rake’s Progrefs - 184 16 0 
Morning - - - 210 On09 
Noon - - : - 38 17 0 
Evening - . - - 39 18 oO 
Night - - - : 27.6.0 
Strolling Players dreffing in a Barn 6 0 
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In 1746, having finifhed his picture of « The March of 
the Guards towards Finchley,” he offered propofa's for a 
print from it, and a {cheme to difpofe of the picture itfelf, 
by a lottery of chances, at fo low a price as three hhillings, 
in addition to 7s. 6d. fubfcribed for a print. Having dif- 
poled of 1843 chances, he gave his remaining numbers, 
amounting to 167, to the Foundling hofpital, one of which, 
when the plate was finifhed, and the lottery drawn, in the 
year 1750, was fortunate, and that very extraordinary and 
ingenious 
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ingenious produétion thus became the property of that In- 
ftitution ; within whofe walls it yet remains, with feveral 
other of his produétions ; particularly an excellent portrait 
of captain Thomas Coram, founder of the hofpital, and an 
hiftorical pi€ture of «* Mofes brought before Pharaoh’s 
Daughter.’”’—By this fcheme, Hogarth obtained 300/. for 
the picture, obferving, ‘ that it was his only chance of being 
paid for his time: fuch was the patronage of the arts at that 
period in England; now happily very highly increafed, to 
the credit of the public, and the advancement of the practi- 
cal part of the art at leaft. 

In the year in which the above-mentioned print was pub- 
lithed, Hogarth was employed by the benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn to paint a picture for their hall, in confequence of 
their having been bequeathed 200/. by lord Wyndham, chan- 
cellor of Ireland, for the purpofe of ornamenting that room 
as they thought proper. On the propofal of lord Mans- 
field, the voice of the members was given for a picture by 
our artift, and, unhappily for his reputation, he chofe a fub- 

jet of an elevated and ferious nature, “ St. Paul before Felix.’ 

From one who prefumed to fmile at the high eftimation in 
which the real works of the renowned arti{ts of Italy were 
held, and boafted of his power to rival them, the world had 
a right to expect much. 

Inftead of anfwering fuch expeCtation, he totally failed. 
In every requifite for fuch a work, it muft be owned, by his 
beft friends, this pi€ture is wretchedly defeétive. It {till 
occupies its original fituation, and exhibits an ufeful leffon 
to thofe who place too high a value on their natural talents; 
and teaches them not to watte their powers on matters for 
which previous education has not prepared them; nor too 
readily to under-rate thofe of others, exerted in a different 
manner. Every branch of the art of painting requires its 
appropriate ftudies, and no man can combine materials with 
which he is unacquainted. Hogarth, employed to earn his 
bread from the firft, had not the time or the means, in this 
country, to inform himfelf properly of what was grand and 
impreflive in the art. That which was expreflive in common 
life he felt, and delineated with great force, but with com- 
mon-place effet. SeleGtion of beauty, of dignity and gran- 
deur, which this fubject required, he evidently knew nothing 
of; and confequently failed in his attempt to infpire his 
figures with fuch qualities. 

Whether he felt this himfelf when the piture was com- 
pleted may be doubted; but he certainly attempted to 
parry criticifm, by fatirifing his own work, and publifhed a 
ludicrous print of the fubject, nearly of the fame compofi- 
tion, but attempted to throw the effe€t upon Rembrandt’s 
manner of etching. Upon advertifing a print of the real 
picture, he adds, « On the firft payment a receipt will be 
given, which receipt will contain a new print (in the true 
Dutch tafte) of <* Paul before Felix ;? which, after the fub- 
{cription is over, will not be fold at a lefs price than one 
guinea each,”? 

At the fame time he advertifed for fale his moft beauti- 
ful feries of pi€tures before mentioned, ‘The Marriage-a-la- 
mode,”? by a manner of bidding peculiar to himfelf; from 
which he excluded all dealers in pictures. The mode he 
adopted was by written tickets, on which fubferibers wrote 
their names and the price they would give. This was kept 
open for the fpace of one month. But either the public 
were not alive to the beauties and excellencies of thefe in- 
comparable works, or his manner of proceeding difpleafed 
them: for the fact is, there were few competitors, and they 
were fold at the low price of 120 guineas, with their frames, 
to Mr. John Lane, of Hillingdon; on whofe death they 
became the property of his nephew, colonel Cawthorne. 
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Being offered at auétion by Mr. Chriftie, in 1792, the pra- 
prietor bought them in at gco guineas. A fhort time after~ 


wards they were bought by Mr. Angerftein, at the price 


of 1000 guineas, and with him they flill remain, juftly and 
defervedly admired for their fulnefs of character and ex- 
preffion, and their beauty of compofition, colouring, and 
execution, and area complete falfification of Mr. Walpole’s 
affertion, ‘ that Hogarth was no painter.’’ 

In the following year, 1751, he publifhed his mora] and 
inftructive prints of “ Beer-flreet,”’ “Gin-lane,’’ and “* The four 
Stages of Cruelty.”? The generous and truly humane motives 
which induced him to make the four lait defigns he himfelf 
has thus defcribed:; ‘* Thefe prints were engraved with the 
hope of, in fome meafure, correCting that barbarous treatment 
of animals, the very fight of which renders the ftreets of 
our metropolis fo diltreffing to every feeling mind. | If they 
have had this effect, I am more proud of haying been 
the author, than I fhould be of having painted Raphael's 
cartoons.” 

During the time of which we have been treating concern- 
ing Hogarth’s practice and ftudies, he continued occation- 
ally to paint portraits; but it was not his forte. He pro- 
duced, indeed, feveral acknowledged ftrong likenefles, but 
without any elevation of fentiment or ores 

He now thought it proper, in order to julftify and en- 
force many points upon which he had difagreed and con- 
tended with other artifts, to turn author. He had, in the 
year 1745, painted his own portrait with his dog; before 
him lay a pallette fpread with colours, and on it was drawn a 
waving line, which he entitled “* The Line of Beauty.” 
In this, Hogarth had a defign. It appeared an enigma, 
and he himfelf relates, that, ‘‘ no Egyptian hieroglyphic 
ever amufed for a time more than it did. Painters and 
{culptors came to me to know the meaning of it, being 
as much puzzled with it as other people, till it came to 
have fome explanation; then, and not till then, fome found 
it out to be an old acquaintance of theirs.’?—** Others denied 
that there could be fuch a rule either in art or nature, &c.”’ 
See preface to the work, which, in 1753, he though fit to 
publifh under the title of «* The Analy/is of Beauty, written 
with a view of fixing the fluctuating ideas of Za/fe.’’ Its 
object is to fhew that waving lines are the fource of beauty ; 
and that grace is fuperadded, when that line is twilted to a 
certain degree, and becomes ferpentine. In it are numerous 
references to various objects reprefented in two prints, 
which he etched and publifhed with the book, and in which, 
if he has not fatisfa¢torily illuftrated the whole of his inten- 
tion, he has done enough to prove the truth of his main po- 
fition. Every artift may obtain benefit by the perufal of 
the work. It is divided into chapters, treating of thofe 
points, which, in his mind, formed the bafis of beauty; 
viz. fitnefs, variety, fymmetry, fimplicity, intricacy, quan- 
tity ; and he adds to thefe, others on lines, compofitions 
with the waving line, compofitions with the ferpentine line, 
proportion, light and fhade, colouring, the face, attitude, 
and action. 

Hogarth, in the confcioufnefs of the pencil, not the pen, 
being the inftrument by which he could bet illuftrate his inge- 
nious and original thoughts; at firit intended to engage fome li- 
terary perfonto write what he fhould dictate, but foondifcarded 
that idea : and having written his work, fubjeted it by parts 
to the correCtion of Dr. Morrell, after whofe death, the Rev. 
Mr. Townley kindly undertook the unthankful taflc of caf- 
tigation on a young author ; who, neverthelefs, profited fo 
much by the remarks on the firft pages, that he greatly ad- 
vanced in facility of expreffion as he proceeded with it. 
The ftyle is plain and unadorned, but clear and intelligible. 

His 
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His mode of illuftration is original and ingenious. We are 
fatisfied there is great truth in his principles and obferva- 
tions; and that the world of art is greatly indebted to him 
for the work, though there are many opinions in which we 
cannot coincide; and with he had not indulged fo freely. in 
ill-natured and fplenetic allufions to perfons and things not 
connected with his fubje&. Thefe latter drew upon him, in 
confequence, much inveétive and fatire ; and by his own ac- 
‘count, ‘ the uneafinefs it occafioned him, more than counter- 
balanced the pleafure afforded by its general fuccefs.” See 
his own hiftory, written by himfelf, in John Ireland’s Illuf- 
trations, vol. ili. p. 103. where he has given much additional 
and ingenious reafoning on the fubje& of his book, but 
{peaks forely of the unfairnefs of the attacks made upon 
him; which were many, and of no very delicate nature. 
In oppofition to this, he had the favourable teftimony of 
many learned men, (Warburton among them,) in its favour. 
It was tranflated into German by Mylius, under the author’s 
infpeGtion ; and an Italian tranflation was foon afterwards 
publifhed at Leghorn. 

In 1754, the members of the Imperial Academy at Augf- 
burg, erected for the ftudy and improvement of arts and 
letters, were induced, on the appearance of this work among 
them, to ele& Hogarth a counfellor and honorary member. 
In addition to this high founding title, he had a more 
fubftantial benefit conferred upon him this year, by the 
appointment of ferjeant painter to the king, which pro- 
duced him 200/. per annum. 

In 1755 he publifhed the plates of the election, which 
was the lait feries of prints he favoured the world with; 
but he afterwards fent forth feveral fingle prints, fraught 
with ufeful moral inftru€tion, conveyed by ingenious fatire 
on the public follies of the day. The mott ftriking among 
them, were, “* The Cockpit,’’ “« Enthufiafm delineated,” 
and « The Medley, or a fatire on Credulity, Superftition, 
and Fanaticifm,” which laft appeared in 1762. 

In the interim he made another unfuccefsful attempt at 
ferious hiftorical painting ; and that under circumftances par- 
ticularly unfavourable to him; the failure in which, or ra- 
ther the public circumftances connected with it, was thought 
by many to have haftened his end. He was induced by 
vanity to endeavour at rivalry with a picture, faid to be by 
Correggio, of “ Sigifmunda weeping over the Heart of her 
Lover.” The confequence was, what might juftly have 
been expected, difappointment, with the world at leaft, 
however he might himfelf appreciate it. He fet the fame 
value upon it as its prototype had brought at fale by public 
auction, viz. 400/. The nobleman for whom it was painted 
excufed himfelf from taking it, and it remained with Ho- 
garth to his death. It is at prefent in the pofleffion of Mr. 
Alderman Boydell. See an account of it in Ireland’s and 
Nichol’s Anecdotes, &c. of Hogarth. 

Itis lamentable, that a man fo highly ufeful and honour- 
able to his country and the arts he profeffed, fhould, by fin- 
gularity, and by an impolitic, although upright mode of 
conduét, bring enemies upon himfelf as he advanced in 
years ; who, unequal to cope with him for the bright rewards 
of genius, yet had influence enough in the world to fling him, 
and that remorfelefsly, by petty, paltry efforts. ‘Thefe, 
though they could never ferioufly wound his fame, yet 
difturbed his repofe, and prevented the enjoyment of thofe 
well earned encomiums the wife and virtuous were inclined to 
beftow upon his meritorious efforts. Such, unhappily, was 
the fate of Hogarth. Strong in mind, original inrefleGtion, 
and deeply refle&tive, but narrowed by want of education ; 
he lavifhed abroad opinions peculiar to himfelf; oppofing 
old and well-founded reafonings, becaufe he faw more of 


their abufe than of their atility. He appears to have been & 
humouriit, but of the beft clafs. He {poke his mind freely, 
heedlefs of the refult. Its effe€t upon him proves to others 
who may be inclined to follow the fame courfe, that it is not 
always to be purfued with impunity. 

To fhew that thefe remarks are well founded, we fhall in- 
fert his own account of his feelings on the obfervations made 
upon his Sigifmunda ; ‘ the moft violent and virulent abufe 
thrown on Sigifmunda was from a fet of mifcreants, with 
whom I am proud of being ever at war. I mean the ex- 
pounders of the myfteries of old piures. I have been fome- 
tumes told they were beneath my notice. This is true of 
them individually, but as they have accefs to people of rank, 
who feem as happy in being cheated as thefe merchants are in 
cheating them, they have a power of doing much mifchief 
to modern artifts. -However mean the vender of poifons, the 
mineral is deftruétive; to me its operation was troublefome 
enough. Ill-nature fpread fo faft, that now was the time for 
every little dog in the profeffion to bark, and revive the old 
fpleen which appeared at the time of the Analyfis. The 
anxiety that attends endeavouring to recolle@t ideas long dor- 
mant, and the misfortunes which clung to this tranfaGtion, 
coming at a time when nature demands quiet, and fomething 
befides exercife to cheer it, added to my long fedentary life, 
brought on an illnzfs which continued twelve months. But 
when I got well enough to ride on horfeback, I foon reco- 
vered.” 

Ina ftate thus irritable, goaded by malignity and envy, 
and refting entirely upon his own confcious reétitude, and 
the confolation of a few friends, who knew how to eftimate 
his talents and his genuine worth, for fupport ; he continued 
to employ himfelf on minor labours; till, in 1762, he unfor- 
tunately elicited a flame of enmity in the breafts of two 
powerful antagonifts, under whofe united efforts he funk. 
Thefe were Wilkes and Churchill, whofe great ingenuity 
and keen fatire he drew upon himfelf, by exhibiting them 
in his print of «* The Times,” as incendiaries ; fomenters of 
public difturbances. His own account of this circumftance 
we fhall extraé&t from J. Ireland’s Illuf. vol. iii, p. 212) et 
feq. ‘ This being a period when war abroad, and con- 
tention at home filled every body's mind, prints were thrown 
into the back-ground, and the ftagnation rendered it necef- 
fary that I fhould do fome timed thing to recover my loft time, 
and ftopa gap in my income. This drew forth my print of 
«The Times,”’afubjeét which tended to the reftoration of peace 
and unanimity, and put the oppofers of thefe humane objeéts in 
a light which gave great offence to thofe who were trying to 
foment deftruétion in the minds of the populace. One of 
the moft notorious among them, till now rather my friend 
and flatterer, attacked me ina North Briton, in fo infamous 
and malign a ftyle, that he himfelf, when pufhed, even by 
his beft friends, was driven to fo poor an excufe, as to fay, 
he was drunk when he wrote it. Being at that time very 
weak, and ina kind of flow fever, it could not but feize on 
a feeling mind. My pbhilofophical friends advife me to 
laugh at the nonfenfe of party-writing—who would mind it ? 
But I cannot reft myfelf."? ‘To revenge himfelf, he publifhed 
a likenefs of Wilkes, which doubtlefs he thought was the 
greateft fatire upon his pretenfion to political honefty and 
heroic charaéter that he could produce. This drew upon 
him Churchill the poet, who feverely treated him in an 
epiftle, fraught with the groffeft abufe and the utmoft ma- 
lignity, and even falfehood, though in fome parts juftly com- 
plimentary. All that the bitternefs of refentment could dics 
tate, or the malevolence of the keeneft fatire infpire, is 
poured forth in it upon the devoted Hogarth, who could 
only retort by a print of a bear with a pot of porter anda 
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razeed ftaff, on the knots of which was written lies, lies, 
lies! 

This unhappy event Hogarth did not long furvive. It is 
faid that he did not fuffer in mind by the coarfe attack of 
Churchill, fo much as by the previous ene by Wilkes ; he 
fays of it himfeif, that “ it made no impreffion, but per- 
haps in fome meafure effaced or weakened the black ftrokes 
of the North Briten.’? And he concludes his own memoir 
by faying, “ Thus have I gone through the principal circum- 
ftances of a life which, till jately, paffed pretty much to my own 
fatisfaction, and I hope in no refpe& injurious to any other 
man. This I can fafely affert, I have invariably endeavour- 
edto make thofe about me tolerably happy, and my greateft 
enemy cannot fay I ever did an intentional injury ; though, 
without oftentation, I could produce many initances of men 
that have been effentially benefited by me. What may follow 
God knows!. Finis.’’ 

Such is the candid appeal, which, in confcioufnefs of 
found principle and re@titude ef heart, this excellent artift 
and well intentioned man made to his contemporaries and to 
potterity. Let the human weaknefs he exhibited in common 
with his fellow men teach them, like his works, (which ne- 
ceflarily lead to moral reflection), that itri& government of 
the heart and mind, and kind indulgence to the infirmities of 
others, are the fureft guides to happinefs ; here, as well as 
hereafter. 

His latt original produétion he termed Finis, the Bathos, or 
the Art of finking in Sublime Pamting ; which Mr. J. Ire- 
land juftly terms an enigmatical and pun-ical print. The 
origin and production of which he thus deferibes. 

After dinner, with a few focial friends at his own table, he 
was afked what will be the fabje& of your next print? 
« The end of all things ;’’ was his reply. If that fhould be 
the cafe, added one of his friends, your bufinefs will be 
finifhed, for there will be an end of the painter. With a 
look that conveyed a confcioufnefs of approaching diffolu- 
tion, andadeep figh, he anfwered, “ there will be fo, and 
therefore, the fooner my work is done the better.”’ With this 
impulfe, he next day began the plate, and feeming toconfider 
it as a terminus to his fame; never turned to the right or left 
until he arrived at the end of his journey. 

The above print was publifhed in March 1764, and in the 
OGober following, death put a finis to the labours of this 
extraordinary man, and deprived fociety of one of its moit 
nfeful members; who contributed alike to its amufement 
and its improvement, and has left a perpetual fund of both for 
the benefit of future ages. 

The following concifely critical diflertation upon the 
character and works of Hogarth, from the elegant pen of 
the late Horace Walpole, earl of Orford, we conceive will 
be agreeable toour readers, and prove a valuable addition to 
the above account of his life. 

“ Having difpatched the herd of our painters in oil, I re- 
ferved to a-clafs by himfelf that great and original genius, 
Hogarth ; confidering him rather as a writer of comedy 
with a pencil, thau as a painter. 1f catching the manners 
and follies of an age living as they rife, if general fatire on 
vices and ridicules, familiarifed by {trokes of nature, and 
heightened by wit, and the whole animated by proper and 
juit expreffions of the paflions, be comedy, Hogarth com- 
pofed comedies as much as Moliere ; in his Marrtage A-la- 
mode there is even an intrigue carried on throeghout the 
piece. He is more true to charaGter than Congreve ; each 
perfonage is diftinG from the refit, aéts im his fphere, and 
cannot be confounded with any other of the dramatis per- 
fone. The alderman’s footboy, in the laft print of the fet 


\ have mentioned, is an ignorant ruitic ; and if wit is fruck. 


out from the charaéers in which it is not expected, it is 
from their aéting conformably to their fituation, and from 
the mode of their paffions, not from their having the wit of 
fine gentlemen. Thus there is wit in the figure of the alder- 
man, who, when his daughter is expiring in the agonies of 
poifon, wears a face of folicitude, but it is to fave her gold 
ring, which he is drawing gently from her finger. The 
thought is parallel to Moliere’s, where the mifer puts out 
one of the candles as he is talking. Moliere, inimitable as 
he has proved, brought a rude theatre to perfection. Ho- 
garth had no model to follow and improve upon. He 
created his art ; and ufed colours inftead of language. His 
place is between the Italians, whom we may confider as epic 
poets and tragedians, and the Flemifh painters, who are as 
writers of farce and editors of burlefque nature. They are 
the Tom Browns of the mob. Hogarth refembles Butler, 
but his fubje&ts are more univerfal; and amidit all his plea- 
fantry, he obferves the true end of comedy, reformation ; 
there is always a moral to his piétures. Sometimes he rofe 
to tragedy, not in the cataftrophe of kings and heroes, but 
in marking how vice conduéts, infenfibly and incidentally, 
to mifery and fhame. He warns againft encouraging cruelty 
and idlenefs in young minds, and difcerns how the different 
vices of the great and the vulgar lead by various paths to the 
fame unhappinefs. The fine lady in Marriage A-la-mode, 
and Tom Nero in the Four Stages of Cruelty, terminate 
their itory in blood,—the occafions the murder of her huf- 
band ; he affaflinates his miftrefs. How delicate and fupe- 
rior too is his fatire, when he intimates in the College of 
Phyficians and Surgeons that pretide at a difleétion, how 
the legal habitude of viewing {hocking fcenes hardens the 
human mind, and renders it unfeeling. The prefident main- 
tains the dignity of infenfibility over an executed corpfe, 
and confiders it but as the obje¢t of a leGure. In the print 
of the Sleeping Judges, this habitual indifference only ex= 
cites our laughter. : 

« It is to Hogarth’s honour that, in fo many fcenes of 
fatire or ridicule, it is obvious that ill-nature did not guide 
his pencil. His end is always reformation, and his reproofs 
general. Except in the print of the Times, and the two 
portraits of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Churchill, that followed, 
no man, amidtt fuch a profufion of charaéteriftic faces, ever 
pretended to difcover or charge him with the caricatura of a 
real perfon ; except of fuch notorious charaGers as Chartres 
and mother Needham, and a very few more, who are acing 
officially and fuitably to their profeffions. As he muft have 
obferved fo carefully the operation of the pafiicns on the 
countenance, it is even wonderful that he never, though 
without intention, delivered the very features of any iden- 
tical perfon. It is at the fame time a proof of his intimate 
intuition into nature; but had he been too fevere, the hu- 
manity of endeavouring to root out cruelty to animals would 
atone for many fatires. It is another proof that he drew 
all his ftores from nature and the force of his own genius, 
and was indebted neither to models nor books for his ftyle, 
thoughts or hints, that he never fucceeded when he defigned 
for the works of other men. I do not {peak of his early 


performancesat the time that he was engaged by bookfellers, . 


and rofe not above thofe they generally employ ; but in his 
maturer age, when he had invented his art, and gave a few 
defigns for fome great authors, as Cervantes, Gulliver, and’ 
even Hudibras, his compofitions were tame, fpiritlefs, void 
of humour, and never reach the merits of the books they. 
were defigned to illuftrate. He could not bend his talents 
to think after any body elfe. He could think like a great 
genius rather than after one. I have a fketch in oil that he 
gave me, which he intended to engrave ; it was done at the 
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time that the houfe of commons appointed a committee to 
enquire into the cruelties exercifed on prifoners in the Fleet 
to extort money from them. The fcene is the committee ; 
on the table are the inftruments of torture. A prifoner in 
rags, half ttarved, appears before them ; the poor man has 
a good countenance, that adds to the interelt. On the 
other hand is the inhuman gaoler. It is the very figure that 
Salvator Rofa would have drawn for Iago in the moment of 
detection. Villany, fear, and confcience, are mixed in yel- 
low and livid on his countenance ; his lips are contra¢ted by 
tremor, his face advances as eager to lic, his legs ftep back 
as thinking to make his efeape ; one hand is thruft preci- 
pitately into his bofom, the fingers of the other are catch- 
ing uncertainly at his button-holes. If this was a portrait, 
it is the mott {peaking that ever was drawn ; if it was not, 
it is ftill finer. 

« Tt is feldom that his figures do not exprefs the charae- 
ter he intended to give them. When they wanted an illuf- 
tration that colours could not beftow, collateral circum- 
ftances, full of wit, fupply notes. The nobleman in Mar- 
riage A-la-mode has a great air—the coronet on his crutches, 
and his pedigree iflumg out of the bowels of William the 
Conqueror, add to his chara&ter. Jn the Breakfatt the old 
fleward reflects for the {pectator. Sometimes a fhort label 

-is an epigram, and is Dever introduced without improving the 
fubject. Unfortunately fome circumftances, that were tem- 
porary, will be loft to potterity, the fate of all comic 
authors ; and if ever an author wanted a commentary, that 
none of his beauties might be loft, it is Hogarth—not from 
being obfcure (for he never was that but in two or three of 
his firft prints, where tranfient national follies, as lotteries, 
free-mafonry, and the South-fea, were his topics), but for 
the ufe of foreigners, and from a multiplicity of little inci- 
dents, not effential to, but always heightening, the prin- 
cipal action. Such is the fpider’s-web extended over the 
poor’s box in a parifh-church ; the blunders in architecture 
in the nobleman’s feat feen through the window, in the firft 
print of Marriage A-la-mode; and a thoufand in the Strollers 
dreffing ina Barn, which for wit and imagination, without 
any otherend, I think the bett of all his works ; as for ufe- 
ful and deep fatire, that on the Methoditts is the mott fub- 
lime. The fcenes of Bedlam and _the Gaming-houfe are 
inimitable reprefentations of our ferious follies or unavoid- 
able woes ; and the concern fhewn by the lord-mayor, when 
the companion of his childhood is brought before him as a 
crimin2’, is a touching picture, and big with humane admo- 
nition and reflection. Dips 

« Another inflance of this author’s genius, is his not con- 
defcending to explain his moral leffons by the trite poverty 
of allegory. If he had an emblematic thought, he expreffed 
it with wit, rather than by a fymbol. Such is that of the 
whore fetting fire to the world in the Rake’s Progrefs. 
Once indecd he defcended to ufe an allegoric perfonage, 
and was not happy init; in one of his election prints Britan- 
nia’s chariot breaks down while the coachman and footman 
are playing at cards on the box. Sometimes too, to pleafe 
his vulgar cultomers, he ftooped to low images and national 
fatire, as in the two prints of France and England, and that 
of the Gates of Calais. The laft indeed has great merit, 
though the caricatura is carried to excefs. In all thefe the 
painter’s purpofe was to make his countrymen obferve the 
eafe and affluence of a free government, oppofed to the 
wants and woes of flaves. In Beer-ftreet the Englith 
butcher toffing a Frenchman in the air with one hand, is 
abfolute hyperbole ; and what is worfe, was an after-thought, 
not being in the firft edition. The Gin-alley is much fu- 


petior, horridly fine, but difguiting. 


* His Bartholomew-fair is full of humour ; the March to 
Finchley, of nature; the Enraged Mufician tends to farce. 
The Four Parts of the Day, except the lait, are inferior to 
few of his works. The Sleeping Congregation, the Le&ture 
on the Vacuum, the Laughing Audience, the Confultation 
of Phyficians as a coat of arms, and the Cockpit, are perfe& 
in their feveral kinds. The prints of Induftry and Idlenefs 
have more merit in the intention than execution. 

“« Towards his latter end he now and then repeated him- 
felf, but feldomer than moft great authors who executed fo 
much, 

« Jt may appear fingular, that of an author whom I call 
comic, and who is fo celebrated for his humour, I fhould 
fpeak in general in fo ferious a ftyle; but it would be fup- 
preffing the merits of his heart to confider him only as a pro- 
moter of laughter. I think I have fhewn that his views 
were more generous and extenfive. Mirth coloured his pic- 
tures, but benevolence defigned them. He fimiled like So- 
crates, that men might not be offended at his le€tures, and 
might learn to laugh at their own follies. When his topics 
were harmlefs, all his tcuches were marked with pleafantry 
and fun. He never laughed, like Rabelais, at nonfenfe that 
he impofed for wit ; but, like Swift, combined incidents 
that divert one from their unexpeéted encounter, and iluf. 
trate the tale he means to tell. Such are the hens roofting 
on the upright waves in the fcene of the Strollers, and the 
devils drinking porter on the altar. The manners or coftunie 
are more than obferved in every one of his works. The 
very furniture of his rooms deferibe the charaG@ers of ‘the 
perions to whom they belong ; a leffon that might be of ufe 
to comic authors. It was referved to Hogarth to write a 
fcene of furniture. The rake’s levee-room, the nobleman’s 
dining-room, the apartments of the hufband and wife in Mar- 
riage A-la-mode, the alderman’s parlour, the poet's bed- 
chamber, and many others, are the hittory of the manners 
of the age. 

“¢ But perhaps too much has been faid of this great genius 
as an author ; itis time to fpeak of him as a painter, and to 
mention the circumftances of his life, in both which I {hull be 
more brief. His works are his hiftory. 

“« His apprenticefhip was no fooner expired, thanhe fludied 
drawing from the life, in which he never attained to great 
excellence. It was charaéter, the paffions,.the foul, that 


his genius was given him to copy : his. force lay in expref-. 


fion, not in tints and chiaro-feuro. At firft he worked for 
bookfellers, and defigned and engraved’ plates for feveral 
books ; and, which is extraordinary, no fymptom of genius 
dawned in thofe'plates.. His Hudibras was the firft of his 
works that marked him as a-man above the common 3 yet 
what made him then noticed, now furprifes us to find fo little 
humour in an undertaking fo congenial to his talents. On 
the fuccefs -howeverof thofe plates he commenced painter, a 
painter of portraits ; the moft_ill-fuited employment ima- 
ginable to a man whofe turn certainly was not flattery, nor 
his talent adapted to look on vanity without a {neer.. Yet 
his facility in catching a likenefs, and the method he chofe 
of painting families and converfations in {mall, thena novelty, 
drew him prodigious bulinefs for fome time. It did not lait, 
either from his applying to the real bent of his difpofition, or 
from his cuftomers apprehending that a fatirift was too 
formidable a confeflor for the devotees of felf-love. 


«-His Midnight Modera Converfation was the firft work. 


that fhewed his command of charaéter: butit was the Har- 
lot’s Progrefs, publifhed in 1729 or 1730, that eftablifhed 
his: fame. The pictures were fearce finifhed, and - no 
fooner exhibited to the public, and the fubfcription opened, 
than above twelve hundred names were entered on his 
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book. The familiarity of the fubjec{, and the propriety 
of theexecution, made it tafted by all ranks of people. 
Every engraver fet himfelf to copy it, and thoufands of imi- 
tations were difperied all over the kingdom. It was made into 
a pantomime, and performed on the ftage. "The Rake’s Pro- 
grefs, perhaps fuperior, had not fo much fuccefs, from want 
of novelty ; nor indeed is the print of the Arreft equal in 
merit to the others. 

«¢ The curtain was now drawn afide, and his genius ftood 
difplayed in its full luftre. From time to time he continued 
to give thofe works that fhould be immortal, if the nature 
of his art will allow it. Even the receipts for his fub- 
{criptions had wit inthem. Many of his plates he engraved 
himfelf, and often expunged faces etched by his afliftants 
when they had not done juitice to his ideas. 

‘¢ Not content with fhining in a path untrodden before, he 
was ambitious of diftinguifhing himfelf as a painter of his hif- 
tory. But the genius that had entered fo feelingly into the 
calamities and crimes of familiar life, deferted him in a walk 
that called for dignity and grace. The burlefque turn of 
his mind mixed itfelf with the moft ferious fubjects. In his 
Danaé the old nurfe tries a coin of the golden fhower with her 
teeth, to fee if it is true gold: in the Pool of Bethefda, a 
fervant of arich ulcerated lady beats back a poor man that 
fought the fame celeftial remedy. Both circumftances are 
juttly thought, but rather too ludicrous. It is a much more 
capital fault that Danaé herfelf is a mere nymph of Drury. 
He feems to have conceived no higher idea of beauty. 

«© So little had he eyes to his own deficiencies, that he be- 
lieved he had difcovered the principle of grace. With the 
enthufiafm of adifcoverer, he cried, Eureka! This was his 
famous line of beauty, the ground-work of his Analyfis, a 
book that has many fenfible hints and obfervations, but that 
did not carry the conviction, aor meet the univerfal acqui- 
efcence he expected. 

“ He fell afterwards into a groffer miftake. From a con- 
tempt of the ignorant virtuofi of the age, and from indignation 
at the impudent tricks of pi€ture-dealers, whom he faw con- 
tinually recommending and vending vile copies to bubble-col- 
leGtors, and from having never ftudied, indeed having feen, few 
good picturesof the great Italian matters, he perfuaded himfelf 
that the praifes beftowed on thofe glorious works were nothing 
but the effects of prejudice. He talked this language till he 
believed it ; and having heard it often afferted, as is true 
that time gives a mellownefs to colours and improves them, 
he not only denied the propofition, but maintained that pic- 
tures only grew black and worfe by age, not diitinguifhing be- 
tween the degrees in which the propofition might be true or 
falfe. He went farther; he determined to rival the ancients— 
and, unfortunately, chofe one of the fineft pictures in England 
as the objeét of his competition. This was the celebrated Si- 
gifmonda of fir Luke Schaub, now in the poffeffion of the 
duke of Newcaltle, faid to be painted by Correggio, pro- 
bably by Furnio, but no matter by whom. _ It is impoffible 
to fee the picture, or read Dryden’s inimitable tale, and not 
feel that the fame foul animated both. . After many eflays, 
Hogarth at lat produced Ais Sigifmonda—but no more like 
Sigifmonda, than I to Hercules. None of the fober grief, 
no dignity of fuppreffed anguifh, no involuntary tear, no 
fettled meditation on the fate fhe meant to meet, no amorous 
warmth turned holy by defpair ; in fhort, all was wanting 
that fhould have been there. He fet the price of 400/. on it, 
and had it returned om his hands by the perfon for whom it 
was painted. He took fubfcriptions for a plate of it, but 
had the fenfe at laft to fupprefs it. I make no more apology 
for this account than for the encomiums I have beftowed on 
kim. Bothare di€tated by truth, and are the hiltory of a 
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great man’s excellencies and errors. Milton, it is faid 
preferred his Paradife Regained to his immortal poem. 

«* The laft memorable event of our artift’s life was his 
quarrel with Mr. Wilkes, in which, if Mr. Hogarth did not 
commence dire& hoftilities on the latter, he at leaft obliquely 
gave the firft offence, by an attack on the friends and party 
of that gentleman. This condu& was the more furprifing, 
as he had all his life avoided dipping his pencil in political 
contefts, and had early refufed a very lucrative offer that was 
made to engage him in a fet of prints againft the head of a 
court-party. Without entering into the merits of the caufe, 
I fhall only ftate the faét. In September 1762 Mr. Ho- 
garth publifhed his print of the Times. It was anfwered by 
Mr. Wilkes in a fevere North-Briton. On this the painter 
exhibited the caricatura of the writer. Mr. Churchill, the 
poet, then engaged in the war, and wrote his epiftle to Ho- 
garth, not the brighteft of his works, and in which the fe- 
vereft ftrokes fell on a defect that the painter had neither 
caufed nor could amend—his age; and which, however, 
was neither remarkable nor decrepit ; much lefs had it im- 
paired his talents, as appeared by his having compofed but 
fix months before one of his moft capital works, the fatire 
on the Methodifts. In revenge for this epiftle, Hogarth 
caricatured Churchill under the form of a canonical bear, 
with a club and a pot of porter—et vituld, tu dignus et hic— 
never did two angry men of their abilities throw mud with 
lefs dexterity. 

«« He fold about twenty-four of his principal pictures by 
auétion in 1745. Mr. Vincent Bourne addreffed a copy of 
Latin hendecafyllables to him on his chief piétures ; and 
Roquet, the enameller, publifhed a French explanation, 
though a fuperficial one, of many of his prints, which it was 
faid, he had drawn up for the ufe of marfhal Belleifle, then a 
prifoner in England.’’ 

HOGBO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Geftricia; 9 miles W. of Geffle. 

HOGDAL Osvenr, a town of Sweden, in Harjedalen ; 
76 miles N.W_ of Hudwick{wall. 

Hogpar, Utter, a town of Sweden, in Helfing- 
land ; 70 miles N.W. Hudwick{wall. 

HOGDEN, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Finland. N. 
lat. 59° 33’. E. long. 26° 4o'. 

HOGENHINE, Hocenueyng, or rather Agenhine, g.d. 
own fervant. See Turn night awn hind. 

HOGENPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Bednore. 

HOGERUS, in Biography, an abbot, who is faid to be 
the author of a curious MS. treatife on mufic, N° CCLX, 
in the library of Bene’t college, Cambridge ; where it is en- 
titled «* Mufica Hogeri, five Excerptiones Hogeri Abbatis 
ex Autoribus Mufice Artis :’’ ‘¢ The Mufic of Hogerus, 
or Extracts from Writers on the Art of Mufic, by the Ab- 
bot Hogerus.”? Who this abbot was, or when he lived, 
will not now be eafily difeovered. His name has long puz- 
zled the learned ; and we find, among the letters of Baptifta 
Doni, that this MS. was a fubject of a correfpondence be- 
tween him and Dr. Thomas Rigel, of London, in the year 
1639. Doni, who had emiflaries at this time all over Europe, 
in fearch of mufical curiofities, upon hearing of this extraor- 
dary MS. in his letter to Dr. Rigel concerning it, fays 
«« De Hogerii abbatis excerptis (fiquidem exi{tarent) brevia 
quedam ipecimina dumtaxat cuperem: quum enim autor 
fit mihi plane ignotus, aflirmare non aufim, an talia fint ejus 
{cripta, ut totus feribi mereatur.’’—The doétor, in his reply 
to Doni, the fame year, tells him, that after making all pof- 
fible inquiry in the hbrary at Cambridge—« Nullum Ho- 
gerii fcriptum in ea bibliotheca inveniri."" Whether this 
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" was true, or only a fhort way of getting rid- of the trouble 
incident to fuch inquiries, we know not; but we find the 
book entered in the catalogue that goes under the name of 
Dr. Gale, thus; ‘* Excerptiones Rogeri Baconi ex auto- 
ribus Mufice Artis.’’ It is poffible that this book may 
have been tranfcribed by, or for, this powerful man ; and it 
is the more poffible, as he admitted mufic ameng his {tudies, 
and is faid, by his biographers, to have written “* De valore 
Mufices, pr. Secundum Boetium et czteros auétorés.” 
However this may have been, the MS. which is beautifully 
written on vellum, and extremely well preferved, contains 
more than it promifes; for the two mufical treatifes of 
Hubald and Odo, both written in the tenth century, are not 
given in fragments or abftra¢ts, but entire, and unmixed with 
the writings of any other authors. See Husatp and 
Opo. 

HOGGENBERG, in Geography, a town of Auittria ; 
12 miles S.W. Freyttadt. 

HOGGEREL, a name that fignifies the fame thing with 
hog-/beep, in particular diftriéts. 

HOGGET, or Hoeret, is a young boar of the fecond 


ear. 
% HOGGIT denotes the male or wedder fheep, from the 
period of taking it from the ewe, to the time of its attaining 
the age of one year. 

HOGI, in the Eaffern Churches, as at Cairo, is an under 
attendant on the mofque, who is’ the reader under the 
fheick. 

HOGKNE, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
the government of Moful ; 32 miles W. of Moful. 

HOGLAND, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of Ag- 
gerhuus ; 32 miles N. of Frederickftall. 

- HOGOE, properly Haut-Gout, a mefs in cookery, fo 
denominated from its high favour, or relifh. 

HOGOLIN, or Hocorev, in Geography, one of the 
Caroline iflands, or New Philippines ; about go Britifh miles 
in length, by 40 in breadth. , 

HOGSBY, a town of Sweden, in the province of Sma- 
land ; 33 miles N. of Calmar. 

HOGSHEAD, a meafure of capacity, and is of feveral 
kinds, viz. 

Hocsueap of Ale or Beer, in the country, is 51 ale gal- 

lons = 204 ale quarts = 408 ale pints = 14 barrel = 3 
country kilderkins = 6 country firkins = 47ths, or .9444 
London beer hogfheads = !2ths, or 1.0625 London ale 
hogfheads = .9825 wine hogfheads = 14382 cubic inches 
= 8.32291 cubic feet = .30568 cubic yards = 28.9616 
cubic links, 
_ Hoesueap of Ak, in London, is 48 ale gallons = 192 ale 
quarts = 384 ale pints = 14 London ale barrel = 3 Lon- 
don ale kilderkins = 6 London ale firkins = +$ths, or 
-941176 country ale or beer hogfheads = §ths, or .8888 
London beer hogfheads = .930117 wine hogfheads 
13536 cubic inches = 7ths, or 7.8333 cubic feet = 
-290123 cubic yards = 27.25804 cubic links. 

Hoesueap of Beer, in London, is 54 ale gallons = 216 
ale quarts = 432 ale pints = 14 London beer barrel = 3 
London beer kilderkins = 6 London beer firkins = <ths, 
or 1.125 London ale hogfheads = +8ths, or 1.058824 coun- 
try ale or beer hogfheads = 1.04638 wine hogfheads = 
15228 cubic inches = 8.8125 cubic feet = .32638 cubic 
yards = 30.66526 cubic links. 

Hocsueap of Wine, Cyder, Mead, Metheglin, Olives, &c. 
(5 Ann.) is 63 wine gallons = 252 wine quarts = 504 
wine pints = 2016 wine gills = 1} tierce = 2 wine barrels 
= 3% rundlets = 1.011649 country ale or beer hogfheads 
~ = 1.07513 London ale hogfheads = .955673 London beer 
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hogfheads = 14553 cubic inches = 8.4219 cubic feet = 
-311921 cubic yards = 29.30601 cubic links. 

Hoesen of Water, in Engineery, according to Beighton, 
Harris (Lexicon Tech. Meafures and Smeaton’s Rep. vol. i. 
p. 214.) is 63 ale gallons = 17766.cubic inches = 10.28125 
cubic feet = Zths London beer hogfheads = 35-76137 
cubic links: but, according to Mr. Smeaton, (Reports, 
vol. i. p. 245, 247, &c.) it is 52 ale gallons = 14664 cubic 
inches = 8.4861 cubic feet = 29.51732 cubic links. Dr: 
Defaguliers ufed the London beer hogfhead of 54 gallons 
in his experiments on pumping. 

Hocsueap of Lime in Somerfethhire, is five heaped bufhels 
or bags, (fee Bath Soc. Papers, vol. x. p. 58.) = 078125 
carriages. 

HOGSIO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Angermanland ; 14 miles N.N.W. of Hernofand. 

HOGSTA, a town of Sweden, in the province of Up- 
land; 7 miles N. of Upfal. 

HOGSTIES, one of the fmall Bahama iflands, furround- 
ed with rocks. N. lat. 21° 4o!. W. long, 73° 50". 

HOGSUND, a town of Norway, in the province of 
Aggerhuus ; 23-miles S.W. of Chriftiania. 

HOGUE, La, a town of France, in the department of 
the Channel ; oppofite to which was fought, in 1692, the 
battle of la Hogue, in which the Englifh fleet, under admiral 
Roffel, obtained a glorious vidtory over the French, and 1s 
French men of war were taken, burned, or deitroyed ; 5 
miles S. of Ba-fleur. N. lat. 49° 35/.. W. long. 1° 11", 

Hoevue, Belle, a cape on the N. coaft of the ifland of Jer- 
fey ; 5 miles N. of St. Helier. 

HOGWALTA, a town of Sweden, in Warmeland ; 
30 miles N.W. of Carlftadt. 

HOHENBERG, a county and principality of Germany, 
fituated between Wurtemberg and the Auttrian Brifgaw. 
It is divided into Upper and Lower counties, lying at fome 
diftance from each other. The chief towns are Rotenburg, 
Ehingen, Hord, and Schramberg.—Alfo, a town of Ger- 
many, in the principality of Bayreuth; 10 miles E.N.E. of 
Wunfiedel.—Alfo, a town of the bifhoprie of Bamberg ; 5 
miles E.N.E. of Kupferberg. 

HOHENBURG, a town of Auftria, on the river Trafen; 
20 miles W. of Ebenfurth. 

HOHENECK, a town and caftle of Germany, in the 
principality of Bayreuth ; 14 miles N. of Anfpach. 

HOHEN-ELB, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratz ; 23 miles N. of Konigingratz. N. lat. 50° 
30’. E. long. 15° 30'. 

HOHENEMBS, a county and principality fituated to 
the S. of the lake of Conftance. 

HOHENESTED, a town of the duchy of Holftein ; 
10 miles S.W. of Nordtorp. , 

HOHENFELS, a town of Bavaria, in the lordfhip of 
Brieteneck ; 17 miles N.N.W. of Ratifbon. 

HOHEN-FREDEBERG, a town of Silefia, in the pro- 
vince of Schweidnitz ; 5 miles N.N.W. of Freyburg. 

HOHENFURT, a town of Bohemia, on the Molda: 
4miles S.S.W. of Rofenberg. : 

HOHEN-LIMBURG, a town of Germany, ‘in the 
county of Mark ; 9 miles S. of Schwiert. 

HOHENLOE, or Horacu, a county and principality 
of Germany, W. of the marggravate of Anfpach, about 26 
miles from N, to S. and 23 from E. to W.; confifting of 
mountains, vallies, and plains. The fouthern parts abound 
with vineyards, and the northern are cultivated for corn : the 
vallies have excellent meadows and pafture land, which feed 
great numbers of a valuable kind of cattle: and the moun- 
tains are clothed with oak, fir, pine, beech, and birch, and 
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fupply plenty of game. The inhabitants are chiefly Luther- 
ans, intermixed with fome Roman Catholics. 

HOHENMAUT, or Wissoxy-meyT0, a town of Bo- 
hemia, in the circle of Chrudim, with a {mall territory an- 
nexed ; 14 miles E. of Chrudim. N. lat. 49° 54'. E. 
long. 15° 56’. 

HOHENSCHAU, a town and caflle of Bavaria, near 
which are iron mines and forges; 70 miles W. of Salz- 
burg. 

HOHEN-SOLMS, a town of Germany, whence a 
branch of the family of Solms derives the title of count, 
fituated in a valley near a high mountain, and inhabited by 
Calvinilts, though the furrounding villages are occupied by 
Lutherans ; 5 miles N.N.E. of Wetzlar. N. lat. 50° 38. 
E. long. 8° 35’. 

HOHENSTADT, or Zaprecu, a town of Moravia, 
in the circle of Olmutz ; 24 miles N.W. of Olmutz. N. 
lat. 49° 49’. E. long. 61° 41’. 

HOHENSTEIN, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Oberland, witha cattle, N. lat. 53°27’. E. long. 20° 15’. 
—Alfo, a town of Saxony, in the marggravate of Meiflen ; 
g miles E.N.E. of Pirna. N. lat. 50° 56. E. long. 14° 
10!. 

HOHENWART, a town of Bavaria; g miles S. of 
Ingolftadt. 

HOHENZOLLERN, a principality of Germany, di- 
vided into three branches, viz. Hohenzollern, Heckingen, 
and Hohenzollern Sigmaringen: each prince having a re- 
venue of about 30,000 florins. 

HOHNSTEIN, a county of Weftphalia, fituated in 
Thuringia. 

HOIET, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the 
coalt of Queda. N. lat. 6° 36’. E. long. 99° 47’. 

HOJILAMSA, atown on the E. coatt of the ifland of 
Celebes. N. lat. 0° 51!. E. long. 124° 59). 

HOIN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Adir- 
beitzan ; 42 miles S.S.E. of Ardebil. 

HOIST, in Sea Language, denotes the perpendicular 
height of a flag or enfign, as oppofed to the fy, which figni- 
fies its breadth from the ftaff to the outer edge. 

HOISTING fignifies the operation of drawing up any 
body by the affiftance of one or more Yackles. Hoilting is 
never applied to the act of pulling up any body by the help 
of a fingle block, except in the exercife of extending the fails, 
by drawing them upwards along the matt or ftays, to which 
it is invariably applied. 

HorstinG Jack, in Mechanics, is a machine ufed for raif- 
ing large weights to fmall heights, under which they can be 
placed. They are of two kinds; one in which a rack is 
puthed upwards by means of a pinion and winch-handle, and 
wheels, when great power is required ; and others, in which 
a {crew is moved upwards by means of a revolving nut, 
turned by alever. Inthe Repofitory of the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi, two models of hoifting-jacks are preferved 
for public infpeGion, viz. Mr. Abraham Staghold’s, clafs iv. 
N° 47, defcribed in Tranf. Soc. Arts, vol. i. p. 319, and 
Bailey's Machines, vol. i. 168 ; and Mr. William Mocock’s 
clafs iv. N° 116. vol. vii. 239. and vol. vill. p. 179. See 
Jack. 

Hoistine Tacéle, is an ingenious and very effective way of 
railing weights, lately introduced very extenfively by Mr. 
Simeon Thompfon, who has a patent for its application. 

HOITLALLOTL, in Ornithology, the courier pheafant 
of Latham. See Puastanus Mexicanus. 

HOITLING, in Ichthyology. See Gapus Merlangus. 

HOITZANATL, in Ornithology. See Corvus Meai- 
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HOITZITLIN. See Certura Cerula, and CertTHIa 
exicana. 
HOITZTLACUATZIN, in Zoology. See Hystrix 
Prehenfilis. 


HOIZITZILTOTOTL, in Ornithology. See Tro- 
cHiLus Pundulatus. 

HOKE-DAY, Hock-pay, or Hock-Tusfday, in our 
Ancient Cuftoms, (Dies Martis, quem quindenam Pafche vo- 
cant), the fecond Tuefday after Eatter week: a folemn 
feltival celebrated for many ages in England, in memory of 
the great flaughter of the Danes in the time of king Ethel- 
red II. in 1002; they having been, in that reign, almott all 
deftroyed in one day in the different parts of the kingdom, 
and that principally by women. Mr, Bryant apprehends, 
that a holiday could not have been in{tituted for the comme- 
moration of fo cruel an event, which afforded matter for 
humiliation and forrow rather than of feftivity and mirth. 
Others have, therefore, thought that Hoke-day alluded to 
the death of Hardicanute, the laft monarch of the Danifh 
race, at a marriage-fealt in Lambeth, on the 8th of June, 
1042; by whofe death, the Englifh were for ever releafed 
from the wanton infults and boundlefs exaGtions of him and 
his countrymen. (See a Memoir on Hoke-day, by the 
Rev. Mr. Denne, in the Archzologia, vol. vil. p. 244.) 
This is-full kept up in fome counties, and the women bear 
the principal {way in it, flopping all paflengers with ropes 
and chains, and exacting fome {mall matter from them to 
make merry with. This day was very remarkable in former 
times, infomuch as to be ufed on the fame footing with Mi- 
chaelmas, for a general term or time of account. We find 
leafes without date, referving fo much rent payable ad 
duos anni terminos, feil. ad le hoke-day, et ad feftum fendi 
Michaelis. In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
there is yearly an allowance, pro mulicribus hockantibus, of 
fome manors of theirs in Hampthire ; where the men hock the 
women on Mondays, and the women Aock them on Tuefdays.. 
The meaning of it is, that, on that day, the women in 
merriment {topped the way with ropes, and pulled paf- 
fengers to them, defiring fomething to be laid out for 
pious ufes. , 

Hoxke-pay Money, or Hoke-Tusfday Money, a tribute 
anciently paid the landlord for giving his tenants and bond- 
men leave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day, in memory of 
the expulfion of the domineering Danes. . 

HOKE-NORTON, in Geography, a village of Eng- 
land, in the county of Oxford, where the Danes were de- 
feated by the Saxons, under Edward the Elder, about the 
year g14. Veltiges of the camps are yet vilible; 5 miles 
N.N.E. of Chipping Norton. 

HO-KIEN, a city of China, of the firft rank, in the 
province of Pe-tcheli, fituated between two rivers abound- 
ing in fifh, and remarkable for the neatnefg of its ilreets, 
It has under its jurifdiGtion two cities of the fecond, and fif- 
teen of the third clafs; 87 miles S. of Peking. N. lat. 
38° 28’. E. long. 115° 43’. 

HOLAIVA, or Hootatva, one of the Hapaée 
iflands, in the South Pacific ocean, uncultivated and uninha- 
bited when Capt. Cook vifited it in 1777, except by one man 
employed in catching fifh and turtle. ‘The trees and plants 
are fimilar to thofe of Lefooga, to which it is jomed by 
a reef that is dry at low water; 30 miles N.N.E. of Anna- 
mooka. N. lat. 19? 52’. EE. long. 185° 36’. 

HOLAMIN, a fmall ifland of Scotland, near the 
S.W. coait of Mull. N. lat. 59° 19. W. long. 61° 
23s 

HOLANDS, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Chriftianfand ; 8 miles S. of Stavanger, ; 
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HOLARRHENA, in Botany, from Sto:, etitire, oF 
feids and apn, a male ; apparently alluding to the anthers 

eing entirely filled with pollen, and unaccompanied by 
fuperfluous appendages. Brown Apocin. (from Tr. of the 
Wernerian Soc. v. 1.) p. §1.—Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Digynia. Nat. Ord. Contorte, Linn. Apocinee, Jul. 
Brown. 

Effi Ch. Corolla falver-thaped, with equi-lateral fegments ; 
its orifice and tube deftitute of fcales. Stamens inclofed in the 
tube, and inferted into its bafe; anthers unconnected with the 
fligma, lanceolate, entire, buriting lengthwile. _Germens 
two; ftyle very fhort; ftigma common, cylindrical. No 
feales at the bafe of the germens. Follicles flender. 

This genus confiits of two fpecies, natives of Ceylon or 
other parts of the Eaft Indies. One of them is Cariffa mitis, 
Vahl. Symb. fafe. 3. 44, fo named originally by Koenig, 
from whom there is a {pecimen in the Bankfian herbarium. 
They are upright {mooth fhrubs, with membranous saves. 
The flowers grow in terminal and lateral cymes. 

HOLBEACH, in Geography, is an ancient market- 
town, and parifh in the wapentake of Elloe, Holland divifion 
of Lincolnfhire, England. It is fituated in the Fens; and 
very indifferently built. A grant of a weekly market and 
an annual fair was obtained from Henry III. by Thomas de 
Malton, lord Egremont, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; when a ftone crofs was ere¢ied in the market-place. 
The chief building in Holbeach is the church, which is a 
large handfome ftru€ture ; and confifts of a nave, chancel, 
aifles, porch, and {quare tower, with an o¢tangular orna- 
mental {pire. The north porch has two circular towers, 
with embattled parapets, at its extreme angles. The church 
contains fome fine monuments. An hofpital was eftablifhed 
and endowed in this town by fir John de Kirton; knt. about 
the year 1350, for the fupport of a warden, chaplain, and 
fourteen penfioners. A free grammar-{chool was alfo founded 
here about the fame time by a licence from king Edward IIL. 
who granted certain lands for its fupport. Another free-{chool 
was eltablifhed here about the year 1670, by George Farmer, 
efq. and the revenues for its fupport have been much increafed 
by fubfequent donations and bequefts. Holbeach is 106 miles 
diftant from London, and contains 556 houfes, occupied by 
2683 perfons. This town has derived fome honour from 
two eminent natives ; Henry de Rands, called, from the place 
of his birth, Holbech, who was bifhop of Lincoln in the 
reign of Edward VI.; and Dr. William Stukeley, whofe 
name and memory are refpected by every admirer of Englith 
antiquities. 

The village of Gedney, a mile and half diftant from Hol- 
beach, is = notice for the lightnefs of its church, which 
has fifty-three windows ; in thofe of the north aifle are con- 
fiderable remains of fine painted glafs. Beauties of Eng- 
Jand, vol. ix. 

HOLBECK, a fea-port town of Denmark, in the ifland 
of Zealand, fituated in the gulf of Hefiord, with a good 
harbour, whence confiderable quantities of corn are annually 
exported ; 30 miles W. from Copenhagen. N. lat. Gh els 
E. long. 11> 444. : 

HOLBEIN, Jom, or Hans, in Biography. This admi- 
rable painter was born at Bafle in 1498, and inftrued in 
the art by his father John Holbein. In the early part of his 
life he purfued his fludies with inceffant affiduity ; and being 
poffeffed of an elevated genius, his progrefs was exceedingly 
rapid, fo that he foon became far fuperior to his inftritor. 
He excelled all his contemporaries in portrait ; and in that 


_ ftyle arrived at fo high a degree of perfeétion, that Zucche- 


ro, who certainly was well qualified to judge of his merit, 
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did not hefitate to compare his portraits with thofe of Ra: 
phael and Titian. 

He painted equally well in oil, water-colours, and diftems 
per, in large and in miniature; but he had never praétifed 
the art of painting in miniature, till he refided in Iengland, 
and learned it from Lucas Cornelii; though he afterwards 
carried it to its higheft perfeGion. His paintings of thag 
kind have all the force of oil-colours, and are finifhed with 
the utmoit delicacy. In general he painted on a green 
ground, but in his fmall pictures frequently he painted on a 
blue. 

The invention of Holbein was furprifingly fruitful, and 
often poetical; his execution was remarkably quick, and 
his application indefatigable. His pencil was exceedingly 
delicate ; his colouring had a wonderful degree of force ; he 
finifhed his pictures with exquifite neatnefs ; and his carna: 
tions were life itfelf. His genuine works are always dif- 
tinguifhable by the true, round, lively imitation of flefh, 
vilible in all his portraits, and alfo by the amazing delicacy 
of his finifhing, 

He vifited London at the requeft of Erafmus, who re-. 
commended him to fir Thomas More+ and fir Thomas im- 
mediately employed him, fhewed him every mark ‘of refpect 
and real friendfhip, entertained him at his own table, 
allowed him an apartment in his houfe, and detain- 
ed him for three years. In which time ‘he painted. the 
portraits of his patron; and all the family of fir Thomas ; 
as alfo feveral portraits of his relations and friends, which 
were hung up ina grand hall: As foonas king Henry VIII. 
beheld thofe performances, he was fo truck with their 
beauty, their life, and admirable likenefs, that he took Hole 
bein into his fervice, and favoured him highly as long ashe 
lived. 

It is obferved by moft authors, that Holbein always 
painted with his left hand ; though one modern writer objects 
againft that tradition, (what he confidersas a proof,) that 
ina portrait of Holbein painted by himfelf, which was in 
the Arundelian coileGtion, he is reprefented holding the’ 
pencil in the right hand. But, with great deference to the 
opinion of that ingenious connoiffeur, that evidence cannot 
be fufficient to fet afide fo general a teflimony of the moft 
authentic writers on this fubje& ; becaufe, although habit 
and practice might enable him to handle the pencil familiarly 
with his left hand, yet, as it is fo unufual, it muft have had 
but an unfeemly and aukward appearance in a picture 5 
which probably might have been his real inducement for re= 
prefenting himfelf without fuch a particularity. Befides,the 
writer of Holbein’s life, at the end of the treatife by De 
Piies, mentions a print by Hollar, till extant, which deé- 
{eribes*Holbein drawing with his left hand. Nor is it fo extra- 
ordinary or incredible a circumftance ; for other artifts, men. 
tioned in this volume, are remarked for the very fame 
habit ; particularly Mozzo of Antwerp, who worked with 
the left; and Amico Afpertiuo, as well as Ludovico 
Cangiagio, who worked equally well with both hands, 

The genius and excellence of this mafer were fufficiently 
fhewn in the hiftorieal ilyle, by two celebrated compofitions 
which he painted in the hall of the Steel-yard company; 
and they were univerfally admired for the richnefs of 
the colouring, as alfo for the ftrong charaéter in the 
figures through the whole. Zucchero, on feeing thofe 
pictures, expreffed the higheit etteem for Holbein, and even 
copied them in Indian ink, 

Holbein undoubtedly had many excellencies, which pro- 
cured him, very defervedly, the admiration of all Europe ; 
but to equal him in portrait with Raphael and Titian, as 
Zucchero did, or to place him on an equality with the beft 
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ef Raphael's difciples in compofition, as Abbé du Bos has 
cone, feems to be not altogether juttifiable ; for, notwith- 
flanding the abundant merit of this ma{ter in many refpects, 
it cannot be denied that the German tafte predominates 
through moft, if not all, of his compolitions. 

It is indeed to be Jamented, that fuch a number of pictures 
are potitively afferted to be of the hand of Holbein, which 
are a difhonour to his pencil; but any judicious perfon, who 
hath obferved one genuine pi€ture, will not eafily be impofed 
on. 
In the Florentine colleGtion are the portraits of Holbein, 
Luther, fir Thomas More, and Richard Southwell, all 
painted by this mafter; and in the cabinet of the king of 
France, befides feveral portraits, there is an hiftorical fub- 
jet by Holbein, reprefenting the Sacrifice of Abraham,” 
which is accounted a fine performance. He died in 1554, 
aged 56. 

HOLBORNE Isre, in Geography, a {mall ifland. near 
the N.E. coaft of New Holland; 20 miles N.W. of cape 
Gloucefter. 

HOLBERG, Louis, Baron Von, in Biography, a cele- 
brated Danifh writer, was born at Bergen, in Norway, about 
the year 1685. Owing to the early death of his parents, 
who had brought up a numerous family very refpetably, 
he firft went into the army, and then difcovering an attach- 
ment to learning, he was put under the care of a private tutor 
by a near relation. The itraightnefs of his own, and likewife 
of his friends’ circumitances, was the caufe ef the many 
viciffitudes which he experienced before he had attained to 
man’s eltate. At length he completed his ftudies at Copen- 
hagen, and then returned to his native place, where he be- 
came private tutor in the family of the fuffragan of the 
bifhop of Bergen. His temper was ill adapted to the fituation, 
and in a few weeks he collected what money he was able to 
procure and fet off for Holland. His refources were foon ex- 
haufted, and he was glad to return, directing his courfe to 
Chriftianfand, where he obtained a living by teaching the 
languages. After this he went to England; andat Oxford 
his {kill in mufic and the learned tonzues obtained for him 
many pupils. His love of change had hitherto kept him ia 
a {tate of poverty, and though he had many good offers, 
fome of which he accepted, yet he never ftaid long enough 
in one place to benefit by them. He dedicated his ‘* Intro- 
duction to the Modern Hiftory of France’’ to Frederic IV. 
which procured for him the place of an extraordinary pro- 
feffor at Copenhagen, which he had a very fhort time, when 
he travelled, by the way of the Netherlands, into France. 
After a confiderable fay at Paris he went to Rome, where 
he fpent a winter, and then returned to the Trench capital 
by way of Florence, Bologna, Turin, and Lyons. _ He next 
went to Copenhagen, where he publifhed, in the Danifh 
language, “ An Introduétion to the Law of Nature and 
Nations.” After this he obtained an appointment which 
raifed him above poverty, being made profeflor of meta- 
phyfics, though, according to his own account of the matter, 
it was one of the fubjects with which he was leaft ac- 
quainted. This promotion was followed by a place in the 
confiltory, which gave him a higher rank, and made a farther 
addition to his income. His reputation as a writer being 
eftablifhed, he frequently appeared before the world as an 
author, and in 1735 he became re¢tor of the univerfity of 
Copenhagen, and in two years after he was entrufted with 
the management of its firtances. While at the head of the 
univerfity, he exerted himfelf to promote the interefts of 
learning, and gaye prizes to thofe itudents who excelled in 
the diferent branches of literature. He was a fuccefsful 
author, and'obtaining much property by his literary labours, 
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he purzhafed an eftate in Iceland, and at his death, whicl 
happened in 1754, he bequeathed a large fum of money to 
the academy of Soroe in Iceland, for the purpofe of edu- 
cating young nobility, on which account his memory has 
been celebrated by an annual oration. He fettled alfo 
16,000 dollars, the intereft of which was to be employed ia 
providing eftablifhments for young women at Copenhagen. 
Holberg poffeffed a itrong turn for fatire and ridicule, of 
which he gave an admirable {pecimen in “ Klimm’s Subter= 
ranean Travels, containing a new Theory of the Earth, with 
a Defcripticn of the Fifth Monarchy, which hitherto has been 
totally unknown.’’ This work has gone through many edi- 
tions, and been iranflated into different languages. It is thus 
defcribed by one of the tranflators: ‘‘ Holberg’s acutenefs 
in.difcovering the imperfections of moft governments, the 
inftru€tive manner in which he criticifes, and which evidently 
difplay a philofophical mind and depth of judgment ; his 
accurate f{pirit of obfervation ; his lively ridicule which, for 
the mott part, is under the veilof philanthropy and naiveté, 
together with the elegance of the ityle, not only ebtained a 
favourable reception to this work on its firft appearance, 
but will fecure it for ages. On account of the romantic 
event it records, it may be claffed with Lucian’s ** True 
Hiitory,”’ or “ Gulliver's Travels ;’’ but it exceeds both in 
variety of matter, as well as in delicacy of fatire. Lucian 
only laughs, and Swift is too bitter, whereas Holberg fteers 
a middle courfe between both.”? In his country baron Hol- 
berg is principally known by his ‘ Introduction to Univerfal 
Hiltory,”’ which was tran{flated many years fince by Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe ; and a new edition of this work was given 
to the public in 1787, by William Radcliffe, A.B. Of the 
baron Dr. Sharpe fays, ‘* he was author of many works in 
profe and verfe, almoft all of them written in the Danifh 
language. He wrote 25 plays, a metamorpholis, the reverfe 
of Ovid's, relating the change of flowers, trees, and animals 
into men; he was the author of feveral fatires in verfe ; 
of the entertaining voyage under ground of Klimms, in Latin, 
called Jter Subicrrancum ; cf fome epigrams; of his own 
life; of an excellent ecclefiaitical hiltory ; another of the 
Danes, and one of the Jews, with feveral moral, hiftorical, 
and other pieces ; and he was always infirm and ftudious, 


had travelled much, and loved and imitated the manners of. 


the Englifh.’” See Dr. Sharpe's preface to the Introduétion 
to Univerfal Hitory. 


HOLBOURN Heap, in Geography, a cape of Scot- 
land, on the N. coatt of the county of Caithnefs. N. lat. 
58°39’. W. long. 3° 20’. 

HOLCE, ‘oa, a word ufed by fome of the Greek 
authors, as the name of a dram weight; and by others, as 
Diofcorides, &c. to fignify a weight in general. 


HOLCOMBE, Hewry, in Biography, was a chorifter 
in the cathedral of Salifbury, and having a very fine treble 
voice, was fent for up to London, to perform in the firjt 
attempts at operas on the Italian model. In « Camilla,?? 
he performed the part of Prenefto ; and being very young at 
that time, is called, in the printed copy of the mufic, she 
boy. In Rofamond, he performed the part of the page, 
under the fame title. His voice breaking, he foon after 
quitted the ftage, and became a mulic-mafter. He had 
many fcholars, particularly in finging ; for which, from con. 
tantly frequenting the opera, after he had ceafed to perform 
there, and hearing all the great fingers from Valentini and 
Nicolini, to Senefino and Farinelli, he muft have been well 
qualified, and we have been aflured by very good judges, 
who had often heard him fing in private, that his talte was 


perfectly Italian. : 


One 


‘s a ie ree 


eet nl ti 


oe 


ay a ny 


~~ -. 
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One fong only of his compofition, “ Happy hours, all 
hours excelling,” is printed in the Mufical Miicellany, 

But his elegant ballad of « Arno’s Vale,”’ written on the 
death of Gafton, the lait duke of Tufcany, of the houfe of 
Medici, by Charles earl of Middlefex, afterwards duke of 
Dorfet, and. addrefled to his favourite, the Mufcovita, a 
finger, was afterwards in great favour,.apd printed’in. a 
collegtion of twelve fongs fet by Holcombe, and publifhed a 
fhort time before his death, which happened about the year 
1750: 

“HOLCUS, in Boteny, 2 name id Pliny, éaxs of the 
Greeks, and by the ancients underitood as a kind of wild 
barley, with awns, growing in dry ftony places. Profeffor 
Martyn deduces it from éaxo-, @ furrow, but we do not find 
this etymology, nor any other that has fallen in our way, 
fatisfactory. The name, as applied by Linnaeus, embraces 
a heterogencous affemblage, in which 1s the Sorghum of the 
ancients; but feme fpecics have of late been removed from 
it; (fee Hizrocutor.) Mr. Brown, in his Prodr. Nov. 
Holl., withes to confine the genus nearly to that peculiar 
tribe to which the Sorghum belongs, and which is well il- 
luftrated by Mieg in the Ada Helvetica, v. 8. 114. t. 8, 
this laft-named author exprefling a deiire that fuch might be 
feparated, under the name of Sorghum, as a diitin& genus 
from the Holcus of Linnzus. To this we gladly affent, and 
then perhaps our Enghih fpecies, mollis, lanatus, and avena- 
geus, may ferve as the bafis of Holcus, for we cannot agree 
with Haller and Mieg torefer the two firft, any more than 
the laft, to dvena. In purfuance of this plan, we hall for 
the prefent put afide Sorghum, for the confideration of our- 
“felves or our fucceffors in its proper place. The following 
therefore will be the characters and fynonyms of our Holcus. 
—Sm. Fi. Brit. 88. Engl. Bot. t. 1169, 1170, 813. 
Schrad. Germ. v. 1. 247, feGion 1. Leers t..7. f. 6, 7. 
'—Clafs and order, Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gra- 


: weiiiea: Ch. Cal. Glume of two valves, ereé&, beardlefs, 


ovate, containing twe florets; one of them elevated on a 
Salk. Cor. of two valves; the lower or outer one largelt, 
-awned at the back in the leaft perfect floret. Nectary a 
cloven membranous feale. Stam. Filaments three in each 
floret, capillary, rather fhort ; anthers long, linear, cloven 
at each end. Pi/?. Germen ovate; ityles two, capillary, 
diverging ; itigmas oblong, feathery. One floret has either 
no piilil, or only an imperfec& one.  Peric. none, except 
the permanent glumes. Seed folitary, ovate, attached to the 
hardened carol. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of two valves, two-flowered ; one floret 
with an imperfect germen. Corolla of two valves; the 
outer one awned. 

x. H. /anaius. Meadow Soft-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1485. 
Curt. Lond. fafc. 4. t. 11. Schreb. Gram. 145. t. zo. 
f.1. Sm. Engl. Bot. t. 1169. Knapp. t. 37. Leers. 219. 
t. 7. £6. (Gramen pratenfe paniculatum molle ; Scheuchz. 
Agroft. 234. t. 4. f. 24, A, B.)—Calyx-glumes woolly. 
Lower floret beardlefs ; upper with an arched recurved awn. 
Leaves downy on both fides——Abundant in meadows and 
paitures throughout Europe, efpecially where the ground is 
fandy, flowering in June and July. The roofs are perennial, 
fibrous, tufted, not creeping.- Stems feveral, a foot or two 
in height, fimple, ereét, leafy, jointed, clothed with foft, 

. deflexed, denfe hairs. Leaves flat, acute, greyith, clothed 
“on both fides, but efpecially beneath, with fimilar pubef- 
cence; the fheaths of the uppermoft longeft and {welling. 
' Stipula fhort and blunt. Panicle ere&t, compound, denfe, 
downy, hoary, moftly with a purplifh tinge; its ultimate 
“Mtalks capillary. Culyx-valves nearly equal in length, the 
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innermoft broadet.  Fiorets not rifing above the calyx; the 
upper one fcarcely ever having any piltil. Its outer giume 
is blunt, terminating in a {mall awn, which, when the 
flowers are arrived at full maturity, is recurved in an arched 
manner, and is well compared by Scheuchzer toa fithing 
hook. This grafs is mown for hay, along with any others 
that happen’to grow with it, but has not been recommended 
for particular cultivation. 

2. H. mollis. Creeping Soft-grafs.—Linn. Sp. Pl. 1485. 
Curt. Lond. fafc. 5. t. 8. Schreb. Gram. 149. t. 20. 
f.2. Sm. Engl. Bot. t, 1170. Knapp. t. 38. Leers. 218. 
t.7.f.7. (Gramen caninum paniculatum molle ; Scheuchz. 
Agroft. 235. t. 4. £ 25.)—Calyx-glumes partly naked. 
Lower fioret beardlefs; upper with a fharply-bent awn. 
Root creeping.—Native of fhady copfes and hedges, but 
much lefs frequent than the former, from which it is diftin- 
guithed by its creeping root, and the acute angle formed by 
the awn of the male floret when ripe and dry. It is more- 
overa more flender and lefs downy. grafs, with a fmaller 
panicle, but larger flowers, and more promirent awns. It 
bloffoms in July, and is confidered of no value to the 
hufbandman, but rather noxious, as a kind of couch-grafe. 
The widely-fpreading roots are, indeed, in fome fituations, 
difficult of extirpation, but they do not thrive in open 
land. 

3. H. awnacens. Oat-like Soft-grafs. Wiggers. Hol- 
fat. 72. Sm. Fl. Brit. go, Engl. Bot. t. 813. Knapp. 
t. 39. Schrad. Germ. v. 1.247. (Avena elatior; Linn, 
Sp. Pl. 117. Cnrt. Lond. fafe. 3. t. 6. Mart. Ruf. 
t. 7. Leers. 40. t. 10. f. 4.)—Calyx-glumes unequal, 
{mooth. Male floret loweft, with a bent awn. Root 
knotty.—Common in paftures, meadows, and wafte ground, 
flowering in June and July. Reo! perennial, of two knots, 
or {wollen joints, one above the other. Stems a yard high. 
Leaves darkith green, rough and rather harfh. Stipula 
fort, abrupt, minutely toothed. Panicle half-whorled, the 
branches . confequently leaning one way. Filpwers much 
larger than the two preceding, {cariofe, fining, not 
downy. Anthers pendulous, purple. ° The male SJurst 
has the rudiments of a germen, and is lowelt in this 
{pecies, always confpicuoufly awned; the other is but 
flightly elevated. No ufe is made of this grafs. 

Schrader makes a fpecies, under the name of H. bulbafus, 
of what we confider as a variety of this, growing in. cal- 
tivated fields, and thence, if we miftake not, acquiring 
rather more bulbs, and downy joints to the ftem, both cir- 
cumftances originating probably trom a more expofed and dry 
ftation than is natural to it. Gramen bulbofam nodofum, 
Lobel. Ic. v. 1, 23, is confidered as a reprefentation of 
this. 

H. Jaxus of Linnzus, by his chara@ter of the florets, 
fhould feem to belong to this genus, but its racemofe habit 
is very diffimilar, and the flowers require to be examined by 
thofe who have accefs to them alive. It grows in North 
America, and has the habit, but not the charaGter, 
of Michaux’s Feffuca diandra, Boreal. Amer. v. 1, 67. 
t. To. 

H. frriatus, Linn. is the very fame thing as his Panicum 
curvatum. 

H. ferratus, Linn. Suppl. 433, found at the Cape by 
Thunberg, is probably of fome other geaus, poflibly a 
aes Its ftrongly ferrated /eaves are extremely pecu- 
iar. 

H. latifolius, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1486, «is alfo Cenchrus slap- 
paceus of the fame work, two pages forward. . This 
is an Eaft Indian grafs, with three or four fingularly barbed 
florets in each calyx, quite unlike a genuine Holcus, but we 
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cannot inveltigate its flowers, fo as to decide, with any cer- 
tainty, concerning its true genus. 

Hotcus, in Agriculture, the name by which a genus of 
graffes is known; but few of the fpecies of which are 
found ufeful to the farmer. It fignifies foft grafs. 
~ Ho cus /anaius, the meadow foft grafs, which is fup- 
pofed, by Mr. Curtis, to be a very common grafs in all 
meadows and pattures, as well as in waite grounds and woods 
newly cut down, and which is alfo hardy, as well as pro- 
ductive of foliage, flowering a month later than the anthox- 
anthum, and when its red panicle appears, it is confidered by 
the farmers that their graffes are ready for the fcythe. Its 
foliage is foft and woolly, which, if not difliked by cattle on 
that account, may, it is fuppofed, rank with fome of 
the beft graffes ; if it were more curly, it would, however, 
be more valuable. It is not, however, thought fo well of 
by Mr. Sole ; as from its particular foftnefs, he cannot con- 
ceive it excellent either as a pafture or hay grafs. It 
isthe grafs which is ufually known to farmers in this country 
by the name of Yorkfhire-white. - 

Hotcus mollis, the name by which the creeping foft 
grafsis known. Ithas been fuggeited by Mr. Curtis in his 
< Tra& on Graffes,”’ that he is induced to think better of 
it now, than when he figured and defcribed it in his “ Flora 
Londinenfis,” having found that it will grow well in a fandy 
foil, and bear the drought of fummer, better than moit 
others. And it is added that captain Dorfet is of opinion 
that it may even be cultivated to advantage in foils of the 
barren fandy kind. 

HOLD, inthe Manege. See RETArn. 

Hop, in Rural Economy, a term applied to female 
animals, which after being covered or conneéted with the 
males, without mifcarrying, are faid to hold. 

Hotp, of a /bip, the loweft part of the fhip, including all 
that part of her infide lying between the floor and the lower 
deck, through her whole length. 

The hold is the ftore-room in a merchant fhip, or the 
place wherein the goods, at leaft all the heavier and more 
eumberfome, are ftowed: the reft are difpofed between the 
two decks; at leaft in Dutch fhips, which have their holds 
very fhallow, and the fpace between the decks very high. 
The hold contains the ballaft, provifions, and ftores, of a 
fhip of war. The feveral ttore-rooms are feparated by bulk 
heads, and are denominated according to the feveral articles 
they contain, the fail-room, the bread-room, the fifh-room, 
the {pirit-room, &c. 

To find the burden of a fhip, the hold is to be mea- 
fured. 

_ Horn, in Sea Language, is underftood to fignify a par- 
ticular fituation with regard to the fhore, by which fhe is 


enabled to keep within a fufficient diftance, to facilitate her ~ 


courfe, or anfwer fome cther important objet. Acep a 
good hold of the land, implies to keep near, or in fight of the 
Jand 

Horn, after, denotes that part of the hold which lies 
abaft the main-matt. 

Hotp, fore, is that part of the hold which is fituated in 
the fore-part of the fhip, or before the main hatchway. 

Hop its own, at Sea. A fhip is faid to hold its own, 
that keeps her courfe right forward. 

Heip, io rummage the, is to remove and clear the goods 
and things therein. 

Hon, predy the, inthe Sea Language. 

Ho tp, ¢o trim the. See Tria. 

Ho tp, owing the, a fea-phrafe for taking goods into the 
hhold.. “See StowaGe. 

Hotp, in W7ufc, isa mark, like an arch, witha point in 


See PRepy. 
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the middle of it, placed over fome fingle notes, which has 
been ufed to fignify that fuch note is to be made longer than 
ordinary ; but it now more commonly denotes that the fong 
ends there, and is only ufed when the fong ends with a repe= 
tition of the firft ftrain, or part of it. 

HOLDE, in our O/d Law Books, is ufed for the bailiff 
of a city or town: and fometimes for a general. ; 

Ho pen, in Geography, atownfhip of America, in Wor- 
cefter county, Maflachuietts, feven miles N. of Worceiter, 
and 51 W. of Botton ; containing 1142 inhabitants. 

Hoven, Joun, in Biography, author of an excellent 
eflay towards a rational fyftem of mufic. 

We are unable to give a biographical account of this in- 
genious author ; but his work, which was publifhed at Glaf 
gow, in long quarto, half bound, in 1770, feems to have 
been much lefs noticed by the public than it deferves. Its 
principles are good, and explained in clear and correét lan- 
guage. Without difcovering a marked partiality for ancient 
or modern mufic, or an exclufive predile€tion for the pro- 
duGtions of any particular country or individual, he has 
endeavoured, and we think with confiderable fuccefs, to ex- 
plain the materials with which good compofitions are built ; 
and, without pedantry or fantaltical innovations, has ranged 
through the wide extended regions of the art. We will 
not fay that this little treatife: (in fize) renders all other 
books on the fubje& unneceflary, or that the author has left 
nothing for fubfequent writers to do. No; all we mean te 
fay is, that what he Aas done, is wel/ done; but if his work 
had been much more voluminous than it is, much muit have 
been left for ingenious, intelligent, and fpeculative writers 
to fay on the {ubjeét, and during the lapfe of more than 30 
years, fince this book appeared, fuch a rapid progrefs has 
been’ made in the theory and praétice of the art, that Mr. 
Holden, if itill- an inhabitant of earth, might fill a fecond 
volume of his work by defcribing, the new paflages and 
effe€ts in the works of Haydn and Mozart alone, that have 
delighted the lovers of mufic, fince the publication of his firft 
volume. 

The author, in Part I., has treated with clearnefs and ine 
genuity the following fubjeéts : 


Of the natural feale, 26 fe&tions, 
Application of the feale, 9 do. 

Of the modern fyitem of mufic, 22 dos 
Of time, 45 do. : 
Mifcellaneous explanations, 15 do. 
Harmonical confonances, 26 do. 

Of diffonances. 

Of fundamental progreffions. 

Of the flat feries. 

Of chromatic. 

OF plain difcant. 

Figurative melody. 


Part IT. 


Of the theory of mufic (found). 
Single mufical founds. 
Of mufical founds in fucceffion. 
Of harmonical arithmetic (ratios), 
Of combined founds. 


This author is no fervile follower of any preceding writer 3 
his precepts feem to arife from experience and reflection. 
His calling the paufe and final mark, N° 101,.2 hold,:is 
not a term in ufe at prefent. ‘The Italian term for it-‘is 
corona, or crown. It is, fometimes, colloquially called in 
England a bull's eye s but it is vulgar © w : , 
Indeed, 
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Indeed, in thefe chapters» we have a mufical dictionary, 

or technica: rules for thorongh bafe: harmonics, and many 
one things, which the titles of the chapters do not pro- 
mile. : 
There is in this work no parade of great reading, or 
knowledge of languages ; yet we perceive that the author 
is not unacquainted with Zarlino, Rameau, d'Alembert, 
Rouffeau, and Serre of Geneva. ; 

In the plate facing p. 76, he calls C, with a § in the key 
of G, a fundamental bafe ; but the fundamental bafe to that 
chord as 4th of the key, is A with a 7th, and the author 
feems to be not perfeétly familiarifed to Rameau’s bafe_fon- 
damentale. : 

The plate facing p. 100, is a bad fpecimen of his abi- 
lities in compofition. The repeating the fame harmony to 
the firft note of a new bar, as had been given to the laft 
note of the preceding bar, will always be found infipid, and 
what is conftantly avoided by contrapuntifts of the firft clafs. 

He gives us inftances of his harmony, but none of his me- 
lody ; except fuch as are pfalmodic. 

But melody is very hard to teach. Keeping good com- 
pany, that is, frequently hearing good mulic, forms the 
talte, and itimulates invention. A man that hears nothing 
but pfalmody and national tunes, will never produce graceful 
and elegant melody, or great effeéts in harmony. 
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Hotpen’s Temperament of the Mufical Scak. In Mr. 
John Holden’s “Effay towards a Rational Syftem of Mufic,’”? 
he recommends a fyftem of tuning common-keyed inftru- 
ments, in which the feries of eight 5ths C, G, D, A, E, B 
% F, x C and x G upwards are each flattened 1th of a major 
comma, and the three 5ths c, F, 6 B, and b E downwards, 
are alfo flattened < ¢, leaving a wolf or bearing sth between 
* Gand bE. Mr. Farey, in the sth Scholium to his Mu- 
fical Theorems, in the Phil. Mag. vol. xxxvi. p. 46, fhews, 
that in this regular douzeave, the fifths areas much temp- 
ered flat as the major thirds are fharp (not fat as printed), 
and whence we obtain the fifth’s temperament = 2.20157. 
flat, the Vth wolf = 12.20944 3, the IIId temperaments 
2.20157 © fharp, the IIId wolves = 16.61258 fharp, the 
Vith temperaments = 4.40314 = fharp, and the VIth 
wolves = 18.81316 © fharp. Only three of the fifths, wiz. 
between C x, GX, bE, and b B in this fyftem, differ 
ow thofe in Mr. Hawke’s Douzeave Sy/fem, fee that ar- 
ticle. 

At pages 338 and 364 of the. work above quoted, Mr. 
Holden, proceeding on the miftaken principles to which we 
have adverted in our article Grave, Harmonics, gives an 
afcending and a defcending feale of intervals, which, when 
combined and reduced to one fundamental, ftand as follows = 
Vi. 
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By the decimal fractions of fchifmas (=) in the third co- 
lumn, it will appear, which of thefe ratios involve the 
number 7, which does not belong to the diatonic fyitem, 
amounting to nearly one-half of the whole number of notes, 
with which this fanciful fyftem is encumbered. 

_ HOLDER, Wizt1am, in Biography, doctor of divinity, 
canon of Ely, refidentiary of St. Paul’s, and fub-dean of 
the Chapel Royal, not only merits particular notice as an 
able and learned writer on the theory of mufic, but as an 
ecclefiaftical compofer of anthems, of which three or four 
are preferved in Dr. Tudway’s colle&tion, Britifh Mufeum. 
From the regularity and unembarraffed arrangement of the 
feveral parts in theie {pecimens of his compofition, it is eafy 
to difcover, that he had not ftudied and pra¢tifed counter- 
point in the fuperficial manner of an idle dilettante, but with 
the application of a diligent profeffor. 

Befides his eminence as a divine, and deep knowledge in 
mufic, he diftinguifhed himfelf asa philofopher, a mathema- 
tician, and a philologer. He was one of the firlt fellows of 
the Royal Society, and in treating feveral curious fubjects, 
nice feleGtion and application of words manifeft him to have 


been a confummate mafter of our language. Indeed, the 
ftrength, precifion, clearnefs, and compreffion of his ftyle- have 
been hardly ever equalled by any writer on philofophical 
fubje€ts m our country; particularly in his admirable treatife 
on the “ Elements of Speech,’ publifhed 1669, and drawn 
up with the benevolent defign of giving relief to a perfon 
that was deaf and dumb. In this eflay he has analyfed, dif- 
fected, and claffed the letters of our alphabet fo minutely 
and clearly, that it is well worthy the attentive perufal of 
every lover of philology, but particularly of lyric poets and - 
compofers of vocal mufic; to whom it will point out fuch 
harfh and untunable combinations of letters and fyllables as- 
from their difficult utterance impede and corrupt. the voice 
in its paflage. 

In 1694, Dr. Holder publifhed « A Difcourfe concern- - 
ing Time,” in which, among other things, the deficiency of 
the Julian Calendar was explained, and_the method of re- - 
forming it demoniftrated, which was afterwards adopted in 
the change of ftyle. It is to be lamented that in treating 
this fubje& with fo much clearnefs and ability, fo good a 
mulician did not extend his refic¢tions on the artificial pats 
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of time, to its divifions and proportions in mufical meafutes; 
a fubjeé&t upon which the abbate Sacchi has written in Italian, 
«© Del Tempo nella Mufica;’? but which rhythmically, or 
metrically confidered in common with poetry, has not yet 
been fufficiently difcuffed in our own language. 

The fame year was publifhed by Dr. Holder, « A Trea- 
tife on the Natural Grounds of Harmony,’’ in which the 
propagation of found, the ratio of vibrations, their coinci= 
dence in forming confonance, fympathetic refonance, or 
fons harmoniques, the difference between arithmetical, geo- 
metrical, and harmonic proportions, and the author’s opinion 
concerning the mutfic of the ancients, to whom he denies the 
ufe of harmony, or mufic in parts, are all fo ably treated, 
and clearly explained, that this book may be read with pro- 
fit and pleafure by moft practical muficians, though unac- 
quainted with geometry, mathematics, and harmonics, or 
the philofophy of found. This book is faid, in the intreduc- 
tion, to have been drawn up chiefly for the fake and fervice 
of the gentlemen of the chapel royal, of which he was fub- 
dean, and in which, as well as other cathedrals to which his 
power extended, he is faid to have been a fevere difciplina- 
rian; for being fo excellest a judge and compofer himilelf, it 
is natural to fuppofe that he would be the lefs likely to tolerate 
neglect and ignorance in the performance of the choral fer- 
vice. Michael Wife, who perhaps had fallen under his !afh, 
ufed to cail him Mr. Snub-dean. 

Dr. Holder died in 1696, aged 82, and was buried in the 
fubterraneous chapel of St. Paul’s church, where a marble 
monument is ereéted to his memory, with an infeription re- 
citing his titles, talents, and extenfive knowledge. 

HOLDERNESS, in Geography, a townthip of Ame- 
rica, in Grafton’ county, New Hampfhire, on the E. fide 
of Pemigewaflet river, incorporated in 1761, and containing 
531 inhabitants; 64 miles N.N.W. of Portfmouth. 

HOLD-FAST, an iron hook, in fhape of the letter S, 
fixed in a wall, to retain and fupport it. 

This term alfo denotes a tool ufed by joiners, &c., which 
goes through their benches, to hold faft fuch work as cannot 
be finifhed by being held in the hand. 

HOLDING ox, in Sca Language, is the att of pulling 
back the hind-part of any cable, or other rope, which 1s 
heaved round by the capftan or windlafs, or drawn in by 
the purchafe of a tackle. As there are only a few turns of 
any rope above the barrel of the capftan or windlafs 
when it is employed in heaving, an equal quantity of the 
yope will neceflarily come cff from the capttan at the fame 
time; and this is accordingly pulled back as ftrongly as 
poflible to prevent it from furging or jerking round the bar- 
rel, by being held too loofely ; fo that holding-on denotes 
the a¢t of retaining any cuantity of rope acquired by the 
effort of a capitan, windlafs, or teckle, as thefe are employed 
in hoiiting as well as in heaving. 

Ho tpixé water fignifies the operation of ftopping a boat 
in her courfe, by holding the oars in the water, and bearing 
the blade or flat part ttrongly againit the current made along- 
fide, by her pafling fwiftly through the water. 

Ho.pine cver a term, &c., in Law. By 4 Geo. II. 
cap. 28. in cafe any tenant for life or years, or other perfon 
claiming under or by collufion with fuch tenant, fhall wil- 
fully Aold over after the determination of the term, and 
demand made aad notice in writing for recovering the 
poffeflion of the premifes, by him to whom the remainder or 
reverfion fhall belong; fuch perfon fo holding over, fhall 
pay for the time he continues at the rate of double the yearly 
value of the lands fo detained. See Eyecrmenr and TrEs- 
PASS. 


HOLDSWORTRY, in Geography, a {mall market town 
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and parifh in the hundred of Biack Torrington, Devonfhire, 
England, is fituated near the weftern borders of the county, 
between two {mall flreams, which fall into the river Tamar, 
at a fmall,diftance. In the year 1801, this town was re- 
turned to parliament as containing 204 houfes, and 1045 in- 
habitants ; the chief employment of the latter is derived from 
the operations ofagriculture. Holdfworthy is 214 miles W. 
from London; has a weekly market on Saturdays, and 
three annual fairs. Polwhele’s Hiftory and Antiquities of 
Devonfhire. 

HOLE, in Anatomy, denotes fuch a cavity of a bone as 
penetrates from one fide to the other. 

Hots, Black, at Calcutta, denotes a place of confinement 
eighteen feet by eighteen feet, containing three hundred and 
twenty-four {quare feet, in which a hundred and forty-fix 
perfons were fhut up by order of the viceroy: fo that there 
was a {quare for each perfon of twenty-fix inches and a half by 
twelve inches, which was juft fufficient to hold them, withont 
preffing violently upon each other. To this dungeon there 
was only one {mall grated window; and the weather being 
very fultry, the air within could neither circulate nor be 
changed. In lefs than an hour after their being inclofed, 
many of the unhappy people were feized with extreme dif- 
ficulty of breathing, feveral were delirious, and the place’ 
was filled with incoherent ravings and exclamations of dif- 
trefs; the cry of water! water! was predominant. This 
was handed to them by the centinels, but had no effeét in 
allaying their thirft. In lefs than four hours, many were 
fuffocated, or died in violent deliriums. In an hour more, 
the furvivors, except a few at the grate, were to the higheft 
degree phrenitic and outrageous. At length thofe at the 
grate became fo infenfible, that we have no account of what 
happened, till they were releafed at fix o’clock next morn- 
ing, having been confined from feven the preceding evening. 
Such were the effects of animal effluvia in a clofe and un- 
ventilated place, in the fpacé of eleven hours, that out of a 
hundred and forty-fix perfons, no more than twenty-three 
came out alive, and thofe in a high putrid fever, of which, 
however, by frefh air, &c. they gradually recovered. 

Hotr, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the diocefe 
Aggerhuus; 15 miles N.W. of Chriftiania. 3 

Hove town, a town on the W. coat of the ifland of Bar- 
badoes. N. lat. 13° 12'. W. long. 58° 31’. 

Hots, in Mining, fignifies the act of holeing, clearing, 
kiving, curving, under-going, or under-mining the face or 
bank of coal in a coal-pit, preparatory to its being fell or 
wedged down, the proceffes of which will be found in Mr. 
Farey’s Report on Derbyfhire, vol. i. ; 

HOLEING, fignifies the under-mining or loofening of 
coals ina pit. See Horr. 

Hoxrrinc-fuf, fignifies the {mall earth or coals which-is 
cut or picked out from under the coal in a pit: the fmall 
coals thus obtained are fometimes holeing-coal, fleck, &c. 

HOLEN, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the dio- 
cefe of Aggerhuus; 18 miles from Tonfberg. > 

HOLENECK, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 10 miles 
S. of Voitfberg. 


HOLERS, in Mining, area fet of colliers, whofe bufinefs 
it is, during the night, where coals are worked the long way, 
to hole, or undermine the banks or face of coal, ready for 
the next day’s work, 

HOLESCHAU, or Horessow, in Geography, a town 
of Moravia, in the circle of Prerau; 20 miles §. E. of Ql- 
mutz. N. lat. 49° 18’. E. long. 17°32’. i 

HOLIBUT, or Horysur, in Jchthyology, a name given 
by the people of fome parts of England to the turbot in ge- 

+12 neral ; 
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neral; but in other parts only to the larger fifhes #f that 
fpecies. See PLevronecres Hypogloffus. 

HOLINGSHED, Racpn, ia Biography, an Englith 
chronicler, defcended from a family fettled at Bofely in 
Chefhire, was educated at Cambridge, where he is faid to 
have taken his degree of M. A. in 1544. He lived in fome 
capacity, probably as fteward, with Thomas Burdett, efq., 
of Bromcote in Warwickfhire, at which place he died about 
the year 1580. Holingfhed has given name to a compila- 
tion cf Englith hiftory from the earlieft periods, of which 
the firlt edition was publifhed at London in 1577, in two 
volumes folio. The fecond edition was publifhed ten years 
after, and’ brought down the hiltory to the preceding year. 
Holingfhed was employed by Reginald Wolfe, printer to 
the queen; and he was aflifted by feveral other perfons, and 
upon his death it was continued by John Stowe. Very con- 
fiderable retrenchments from the firit edition were made in 
the fecond and third, of thofe parts which were not agreeable 
to Elizabeth and her minilters, by order of the privy coun- 
cil. Amidft the tedioufnefs and vulgarity of thefe chronicles 
many faéts are to be found, highly ufeful in elucidating the 
manners and cuftoms of the more early periods. Biog. 
Brit. 

HOLISTHEMA, in Surgery, a diflocation. 

HOLITZ, in Geography, atown of Hungary ; 32 miles 
W.N.W. of Topoltzen.—Alfo, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Chrudim ; 10 miles N. E. of Chrudim. 


HOLKABERG, atown of Sweden, in Eait Gothland; 
35 miles S.W. of Linkioping. 


HOLL, a word which is provincially employed to fignify 
the hollow of a ditch, in contradiftinGion to the dick or 
bank of it. 

HOLLAND, Puiremoy, in Biography, was born at 
_ Chelmsford, in Effex, about the year 1551; and after re- 
ceiving the rudiments of learning at the grammar-{chool of 
that place, was fent to Trinity college, Cambridge, of which 
he became fellow, and left the univerfity after having taken the 
degree of M. A. He was appointed head matter of the free- 
{chool of Coventry. where he had fettled ; and in this labo- 
rious {tation he not only attended affiduoufly to the duties of 
his office, but ferved the interefts of learning, by under- 
taking thofe numerous tranflations, which gained him the 
title of Zran/flater general of the age. But, as if thefe occu- 
pations were infuiicient for the employment of his time, he 
likewife turned his ftudies to medicine, and practifed in that 
profeffion with coniiderable reputation in his neighbourhood; 
and at length, rather Jate in life, he became a do¢tor of phy- 
jic, in the univerfity of Cambridge. He was an amiable 
man in all the relations of private life, and by his habits of 
temperance and regularity attained his 85th year, not only 
with the full poffeifion of his intellects, but with his fight 
fo good, notwithftanding his inceflant ufe of it, that he never 
hat occaiion to wear f{pectacles. He continued to tranflate till 
his 8oth year; and his tranflations, though devoid of elegance, 
are accounted faithful and accurate; and afford a memorable 
proof, how much a fingle man may perform, if his whole 
time be employed toadyantage. He tranflated into Fog 
«¢ Livy,” ‘ Pliny’s Natural Hiltory,’’ « Plutarch’s Mo- 
rals,’’ * Suetonius,’? “* Ammianus Marcellinus,’? ‘ Zeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia,” and ‘‘ Camden’s Britannia,’? to the 
lait of which he made feveral ufeful additions: and into La- 
tin he tranflated the geographical part of «« Speed's Theatre 
of Great Britain,”’ and a French “ Pharmacoperia of Brice 
Bauderon,”” A quibbling epigram upon his tranflation of 
Suetonius haa often been retailed in jeit books, 
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# Philemon with tranflations fo does fill us, 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus.”? 


See Aikin Biog. Mem. of Medicine. 

Houianp, in Commerce, a fine, white, even, clofe kind of 
linen cloth, chiefly ufed for fhirts, fheets, &c. 

It is principally wrought in the provinces of HoHand, 
Frifeland, and other parts of the United Provinces ; whence 
the appellation. : 

The principal mart or ftaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, 
whither it is fent from. moft other parts, as foon as wove, 
there to be whitened in the enfuing {pring. 

That manufactured in Frifeland is the moft efteemed, and 
called Frife Holland. It is the ftrongeft and the beft co- 
loured of any of that finenefs: it is never calendered, nor 
thickened, as the reft; but it is imported juft as it comes 
from.the whitfter: it is diftinzuifhed by its being yard quar- 
ter and half wide; which is half a quarter more than thofe 
commonly called Frife Hollands, which are not right. 

Hotranp, gulix, is very white and fine, and is chiefly 
ufed for fhirts, being the ftrongeft of any for its finenefs, 
except true Frife. It is juft yard wide. 

Horranp, Alcmaer, is a very ftrong cloth, and wears 

xceeding well. It is about yard quarter and half wide. 

HoLtanp, in Geography, an appellation applied to 
the Seven United Provinces colle&tively, viz. Guelderland, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyflel, Groningen, and 
Friefland (which fee), but primarily belonging to the chief 
of them. This country, once a celebrated republic, derives 
its name from the German word “ Hohl,” fynonymous with 
the Englifh term hollow, and denoting a concave or very 
lowcountry. The people are called Dutch, from the Ger- 
man ‘ Deutfch,” or “ Teutfeh ;?? but “ Deutfchland”? 
properly fignifies the vaft extent of Germany itfelf, though 
by the Englifh reftri@ted to a fmall portion, ufing a dialect 
of the German language. Thefe provinces extend from the 
north of Groningen to the fouthern boundary along Auftrian 
Flanders and Brabant, about 150 Britifh miles; and in 
breadth, from the North fea te-the kingdom of Weltphalia, 
about 100 Britifh miles. Their content, in fquare miles, is 
eltimated at 10,c00o. They form a kind of peninfula, 
which is divided into N. and §. Holland; the former in- 
cluding all to the N. of Amiterdam, and the latter extend- 
ing from the ftates of Zealand and Brabant to the river Ye. 
The population has been recently computed at 2,758,632, 
which, allowing the extent of territory in {quare miles to be 
10,009, wi'l give 275 for each {quare mile. After the dif- 
memberment the French accounts itate the population at 
1,881,881. That of Holland, the chief province, has been 
calculated at 980,000. The country is low and marthy ; 
fome part of it being lower than the fea, from the inunda- 
tion of which it is fecured by dykes or dams ; and the mea- 
dows, which are covered with water in the winter, are freed 
from it by means of mills, that are contrived for difcharging 
it into the ditches and canals. Without thefe ditches and 
canals, ferving as drains to the country, the foil would in 
moft parts be incapable of cultivation. Among the marfhes 
that deform the general face of the country, the traveller 
obferves numerous and important cities and towns with ad. 
miration, and not without very honourable ideas of the 
aftonifhing powers of aétive induitry, which have formed a 
habitable and enviable abode amidi{t the greateft natural 
difadvantages. ‘The marfhes, moraffes, and heaths, which 
are characteriftie of the different provinces, are however 
intermixed with groves, gardens, and meadows. ‘Though the 
general afpe& of the country prefents an intimate combina. 
tion of land and water, with few hills and weods, but rather 
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moderate elevations confifting “of barren fand, Holland 
furnithes little feope for the operations of agriculture, -the 
land being moftly appropriated to pafturage, excepting that 
{mall portion of it which is afligned to the culture of madder 
and tobacco. .In the province of Guelderland, and the 
barony of Breda, the wafte grounds are extenfive, being 
over-run with broom and heath, and the foil being generally 
a black fand. In the north of Holland, and in Friefland 
(which fee), the paltures fupply fuch a quantity of good 
butter as to form a ftaple article of commerce. The chief 
rivers of the United Provinces are the Rhine, and the Meufe 
or Maas, which fee refpeftively. The lakes are few and of 
{mall extent, if we except that which is ealled the fea- of 
Haerlem, on the north of which is the Ye, a broad piece of 
water, refembling a creek of the fea rather than a river, 
which paties by Amfterdam. ~This country has neither 
mountains nor elevated wood-lands, nor mines ; its horfes 
are chiefly procured from England and Flanders, and for 
its cows and oxen it is primarily indebted to Holftein. Fith 
abound on its fhores, and particularly turbot and foals ; but 
its herrings are chiefly obtained from the Northern ocean, 
by way of the port of Flardingen, or Vlaerdingen, W. of 
Roiterdam. The climate of this country is cold and humid, 
_and therefore the drefs of the inhabitants is calculated more 
for warmth than elegance; the houfes and itreets, both in 
the towns and villages, are diftinguifhed by their cleanlinefs 
and neatnefs, and form a contraft te the fqualid appearance 
of the German villages. ‘The temperament of the Dutch is 
phlegmatic ; and they are chatateriféd by labour and per- 
ieverance rather than ardent and impetuous activity. Their 
ruling paffion is the love of money. To fuch a degree does 
this paflion prevail, if we may credit the report of a female 
traveller (Mrs. Radcliffe), that «« the infatuation of loving 
money, not as a mean but an end, is paramount in the mind 
of almoit every Dutchman, whatever may be his other dif- 
pofitions and qualities ; the addiction to it is fervent, inve- 
terate, invincible, and univerfal, from youth to the feebleft 
old age.’? In ftature the Dutch are low, and the women 
are commonly taller than the men}; and notwithftanding 
the predominant paffion of the country, the ancient female 
affection for gold and jewels is not yet eradicated. The 
moilture of the climate leads to the ufe of high-feafoned 
food, and of fpirituous liquors. Befides the ufual games, 
the chief amufements of the Dutch, in the days of their 
profperity and wealth, were the theatres and the tea-gardens. 
The opulent merchants took delight in their villas, which 
were thickly planted among the numerous canals; and 
though their gardens were {mall, they were richly ftored 
with tulips, hyacinths, and other flowers of immenfe value. 
In winter fhooting was a favourite paftime ; and the canals 
were crowded with people of all ranks. Others, however, 
whofe means could afford it; amufed themfelves under the 
domeftic roof, amid{t their expenfive collections of pictures 
and prints, which they contrived to render a luerative article 
of commerce. The Dutch canals of the United Provinces, 
which are not lefs numerous than the roads in other countries, 
have been a means of commercial intercourfe as well as of 
perfonal amufement, as they have feryed to augment their 
inland trade when their foreign commerce has declined, till late 
meafures of the ftate, carried into effect by the ruler of the 
continent, have been no lefs injurious to them than to their 
neighbours. The chief manufactures of Holland are linens, 
pottery, and painted tyles ; leather, wax, {nuff, ftarch, paper, 
and alfo fome articles of woollen, cotton, and filk. Ina 
period of national profperity and opulence, when their 
colonies were numerous on the coaft of Hindooftan, in 


Ceylon, at Batavia, and at the Cape of Good Hope,: &e” 
and their maritime power very confiderable, the mott valuable 
branch of their. commerce confifted in fpices and drugs, 
brought from their fettlements in the Eaft Indies. Their 
fifhery in the northern feas, and on our coaits as well as their 
own, was an object of importance. At a later period they. 
have derived no {mall advantage from being the grand depofit 
of commerce between Great Britain and the Continent ; but 
this intercourfe is for the prefent interrupted ; and more 
efpecially their inland trade with Germany and France, by 
the canals and Rhine. One of the moft profitable articles 
of this trade confifted in the vaft floats of timber which ar- 
rived at Dort, from Andernach and other places on the 
Rhine, and from the German forefls.. The length of thefe 
-rafts is from 700 to 1000 feet, and the breadth from 50 to 
go, and the floating ifland was direéted by 5co labourers ; 
and it is faid, by the female traveller already cited, that the 
fale of one raft, on its arrival at Dort, occupied feveral 
months, and frequently produced more than 30,000/, fterling. 
The Dutch language is a diale of the German; ard the 
literature of the United Provinces has fultained an honourable 
rank. Among thofe who have contributed to its reputation 
in this refpeét we may mention Erafmus, Johannes Secun- 
dus, or Hans de I'wede, Grotius, Boerhaave, Paul Merula, 
Adrian Junius, Meurfius, Doufa, Heinfius, the Younger 
Voflius, and Hoogeycen of. Leyden, who died in 1794, 
after having acquired the reputation of being the firft Greek 
fcholar in Europe. The largeft and moit celebrated Latin 
fchools in this country were thofe at Rotterdam, Breda, 
Middleburg, Groningen, &c.; and its five univerfities are 
thofe- at Leyden, Utrecht, Harderwyck, Franeker,. and 
Groningen, befides two inferior colleges at Amfterdam and 
Deventer. At Haerlem there is an academy of {ciences. 
The Proteftant religion, in the Calviniltic form, prevails 
through the United Provinces ; and the treaty of Union, in 
1579, provided for its perpetuity. In 1583, indeed, the 
ftates of Holland propofed, that no other form fhould be 
tolerated ; but this refolution was wifely rejected; and every 
religion is petmitted, on condition that it does not oppofe 
the fundamental laws, or teach any doétrines that are fub- 
verfive of the ftate; but employments of -any confequence 
are re{tricted to Proteftants. ‘The ecclefiaftical ftate is com- 
pofed of four ranks, viz. profeffors at univerfities, preach- 
ers, elders, and deacons; and the government of the church 
is adminiftered by confiftories, claffes, and fynods. The 
confiftory is the loweft court, commonly confifting of the 
clergy and elders of a particular town; while a clafs cons 
fifts of deputies from feveral, and is commonly affembled 
three times in the year ; a part of its duty being to vilit the 
churches, and watch over the condué& of the clergy. The 
fynods are either provincial or national; the firft being 
aflembled every year, while the national fynod is only fum- 
moned on the moft important occaliens, when effential doe- 
trines are to be difcufled; and the Jat of thefe was that of 
Dort in 1618. The provincial fynods are 53 in number, 
and confilt of 1570 preachers. "Vhere are allo many Wal- 
loon churches difperfed through the provinces, who hold 
a kind of fynod twice a year, compoted of deputies from 
their own fet. ‘The Roman Catholics are fuppofed to have 
350 churches, ferved by 400 priefts. The other chief feéts 
are Lutherans, Remonitrants, or Arminians, who have 43 
teachers, Anabaptiils, Jews, and a few Quakers, : 
As to the political hiltory of the United Provinces, we 
may obferve, that the original population of this country 
appears to have been Celtic; but when the Romans con- 
quered the country, it was occupied by the Batayi, the moft 
+6 northern 
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northern people of Belcic Gaul, fuppofed to be a German 
or Gothic progeny. (See Batavi.) The Frifians, the 
next people adjoining to the Batavi on the N., extended 
themfelves in the feventh century dewn to the Scheldt. In 
the eighth century the Frifians were fubdued by the 
Franks under Charles Martel; but both the Frifians and 
the Franks became intermixed in the population of the 
country with the Batavians. (See Frisons and Frayxs.) 
Our limits will not allow us to trace the hiftory of thefe pro- 
vinces, whilft they continued feparate, and in a great mea- 
fure independent of each other ; nor can we detail the various 
confii€ts with which they endeavoured to affert and maintain 
their liberty againft the tyranny of the king of Spain and 
his emiffaries. [twill be fufficient to take up their hiftory 


in the year 1566, when Holland and fome inferior provinces 


revolted from the oppreflive dominion of Philip II.; and 
thus commenced thofe fanguinary conteits, which termi- 
nated in the union of Utrecht, Jan.23d, A.D. 1579. For 
this purpofe deputies from the provinces of Holland, Zea- 
land, Utrecht, Friefland, Groningen, Overyffel, and Guel- 
derland, met at Utrecht, and figned’a mutual alliance, which 
formed the bafis of that commonwealth, which afterwards 
became fo renowned under the appellation of the United 
Provinces. This treaty of alliance was founded upon the 
infraGtion of the pacification of Ghent, folemnly acceded to 
by Philip, and a late invafion of certain towns in Guelder- 
‘land. It was not intended by this alliance to divide the 
feven provinces from the other 10, or to renounce the paci- 
‘fication of Ghent ; but its obje& was to preferve the liberty 
ftipulated in that pacification, by more vigorous operations, 
and united councils. The chief articles of this union deferve 
to be recited, and they are as follow: the feven provinces 
‘fhall unite in intereft, as one province, never to be feparated 
or divided by teftament, donation, exchange, fale, or agree- 
ment ; referving to each particular province and city all its 
‘privileges, rights, cuftoms, and ftatutes. In all difputes 

- arifing between any of the provinces, the reft fhall interpofe 
‘as mediators. They fhall affift each other with life and 
fortune again’ every foreign attempt upon any particular 
province, whether to eftablith fovereignty, the Catholic reli- 
gion, arbitrary meafures, or whatever elfe may appear in- 
confiftent with the liberties of the provinces, and the inten- 
tion of the alliance. Ail frontier towns belonging to the 
United Provinces, fhall, if old, be fortified at the expence 
of the provinces ; if new, at the joint expence of the union. 
The public impoits and duties fhall be farmed for three 
“months to the higheft bidder, and employed with the king's 
“taxes in the public fervice. No province, city, or member 
‘of the union, fhall contraé& an alliance with any foreign 
‘prince or power, without the concurrence of all the other 
“members. Foreign powers fhall be admitted into the alli- 
only by confent of all the contrafting parties. As to 
m, the provinces of Holland and Zealand fhall a& in 
that particular as they think advifeable ; the reft thall adhere 
Bs 9 the purport of the edi@ publifhed by the archduke Mat- 
“thias, which -preferibed, that no man fhould be oppreffed on 
account of confcience. All the inhabitants, from the age 
‘of 18 to Go, fhall be trained and difciplined to war. Peace 
“and war fhall be declared by the unanimous voice of all the 
ent other matters that concern the internal policy 
“fhall be regulated by a majority. The fkates fhall be held in 
"the ufual conititutional manner, and coinage fhall be deferred 
to future determination: Finally, ‘the parties agreed, that 
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_ the interpretation of thefe articles fhall remain in the ftates- 
: oS gl but in cafe of their failing, to decide in the ftadt- 


Ide Tn this grand alliance, fketched out by the prince 
of Orange, may be difcerned the judicious fteady counfel 
- Vor. XVIII. - : : 
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of the mafter and true patriot. It was-fo univerfally ap- 
proved, that in a fhort time the cities of Ghent, Nimeguen, 
Arnheim, Jecewarden, Venlo, Ypres, Antwerp, Breda, 
Bruges,‘ with feveral other towns, noblemen and perfens of 
diftin@tion, embraced and figned the union. The firft coin, 
ftruck after the alliance is expreffive of the fituction of the 
infant republic. It reprefented a fhip labouring amidft the 
waves, unaflifted by fails or oars, with this motto, “ IncerR- 
TUM QUO FATA FERANT.” The hiftory of this interefting 
ftrugele, fays Pinkerton, has been depiéted in glaring 
colours by the celebrated Grotius, who in this werk fome- 
times rivals the acute brevity of Tacitus. At the end of 
this century the Dutch had eftablifhed colonies at the Cape 
cf Good Hope, and in the Eaft Indies ; and fetilements 
were afterwards gained in South America. During the 
ryth century they rivalled the Englifh in the empire of the 
fea; and greatly exceeded them in commercial advantages. 
After the obftinate naval confli&s in the reign of Charles IT. 
their power began to decline. In 1672, Louis XIV. in- 
vaded Holland ; and Amfterdam was faved merely by open- 
ing the fluices. In 1688, William, the ftadtholder of Hol- 
land, afcended the throne of England; and a ftricter inter- 
courfe fubfifting between the countries, Holland became 
the grand channel of the commerce of England with the 
continent. The ftadtholder was declared hereditary in 1747. 
‘By the war in 1756, Holland and France became intimately 
conneéted, anda French party arofe in the country, which 
oppofed the ftadtholder; but he was fupported by the 
Englifh. In 1780, a war occurred between Great Britain 
and Holland, which terminated in 1784, after expofing to 
Europe the decline and weaknefs of the United Provinces, 
ftill further difplayed by the entrance of the duke of Brunf- 
wick in 1788, who may be faid to have fubdued them (faye 
Pinkerton) without a blow. As the Dutch joined the 
coalition againit the French, their country fell a prey to the 
invaders, during the hard froft of the winter of 1794-5 ; and 
the ftadtholder took refuge in England in 1795. The 


“country was then denominated the Batavian republic ; and 


divided into eight departments, &c. However, thefe pro- 
vinces were foon afterwards ere€ted into a kingdom, and 
affigned by Napoleon the French emperor to his brother 
Louis. On the 1f of July 1810, Louis Napoleon ab- 
dicated his throne, and it was decreed on the ninth inftant, 
by Napoleon, that it fhould be united to France ; that the 
city of Amfterdam fhould be the third city of the empire ; 
that Holland fhould have fix fenators, fix deputies to the 
council of ftate, 25 deputies to the legiflative body, and 
two judges inthe court of caffation ; and that the officers by 
fea and land, of whatever rank, fhould be confirmed in 
their employments, under commiffions to be delivered to 
them, figned under the emperor’s hand, the royal guard 
being united to the imperial guard. ‘The emperor’s decree 
announces other provifional enaétments for the manage 
ment of the adminiftration, finances, &c. The imperial 


~ decree has been fince executed. 


Under their former government, the United Provinces 
were compofed of feven republics, each retaining its own 
fates, confifting of nobles and bergeffes. The provincia] 
ftates fent deputies to the States-general, each republic 
having only one vote, though its deputies may be numerous. 
But the States-general feldom exceeded twenty-fix perfons, who 
ufed to aflemble in a {mall room at the Hague, enjoying the 
right of peace and war, appointing and receiving ambaflae 
dors, naming the greffier, or fecretary of ftate, and all the 
ftaff-officers. "The council of ftate directed the army and 
finances; and what was called the council of deputies confi- 
dered the troops and finances of each province. The grand 
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penfionary of Holland prefided in the provincial fates, and 
council of deputies of that country. The itadtholder was, 
originally, a kind of di¢tator, appointed, from the necefiity 
of the times, to condué the emancipation of the ftate. 
When that neceffity vanifhed, the office became of dubious 
authority, till William III., in 1672, procured it to be de- 
elared hereditary. Ashe died without children, the {tates 
revoked this power ;_ but in 1747, it was again made heredi- 
tary m favour of William IV. 

‘The new confitutional code, under the fovereignty of 
Louis, coniiited of five parts, or rather fhort chapters. 
The civil, religious, and political inilitutions were conti- 
nued ; and the public debt guaranteed. The council of 
late was compofed of thirteen members. All forms of re- 
ligion were tolerated, even that of the king ; to whom it 
pertained to nominate to ail offices and places, formerly in 
the gift of the grand penfionary ; for the code takes no 
notice of the fladtholder. The coin was to be ftamped with 
his effigy ; and, with the advice of the privy council, he had 
the prerogative of pardoning offences. The government of 
the colonies was {pecially and exclufively vefted in him ; but 
the general adminiftration of the kingdom was committed 
to four minifters of flate. ‘The legiflative body was ap- 
pointed to confilt of thirty-eight members, cholen for five 
years, in a certain proportion for the feveral provinces ; 
thofe for Holland being feventeen. The title of high- 
mightinefles was retained for the afilembled members of the 
legiflative body, the late grand penfionary being de- 
clared prefident for life. ‘This aflembly was appointed to 
meet twice in the year, in April and November; but ex- 
traordinary ailemblies might be fummoned by the king. 
Juitice was directed to be adminiftered according to the local 
cuftoms and ftatutes of each province and city, the ordinances 
of the States-general, and in defe& of all thefe, the Roman 
code. Each province has a fupreme court, to which ap- 
peals lie from the lower courts of jultice, except in criminal 
caufes, in which the ftadtholder might pardon, by the con- 
fent of the prefident and fuperior court of each province, 
except in cafes of murder and other flagrant crimes. 

The army was formerly comprifed at about 36,0co, but 
it has been fince the revolution incorporated with that of 
France. The navy, which ufed to contift of forty hips of 
the line, has now almoft totally difappeared. The revenue 
was about 34 millions iterling ; but the expenditure far ex- 
ceeded it, fo that the national debt was computed at about 
130,c00,000/. fterling ; but 2,800,eco/. were annually re- 
ceived as the intereft of loans to foreign powers. The dila- 
pidation of the revenue and the increafe of the debt have been 
very fenfible fince the eftablifhment of a nominal monarchy. 
‘The political importance of the United Provinces is altoge- 
ther confolidated with that of France, of which empire it is 
become a part, andto which it isabfolutely fubje&. What 
ehanges farther await it the wifeit politician cannot conjec- 


ture. We refer to the article Unirep Provixces. Pin- 
kerton’s Geogr. vol. i. Mod. Un. Hiit. vols. xxvii 
XXViil. 


Hoiianp, a town of Pruffia, in the province of Ober- 
land, fituated near the river Weeike, and ftrongly fortified ; 
40 miles S.E. of Dantzic. N. lat. 54° 2’. E. long. 19° 
37’: 

Hoiianp, New, Notefia, or, as Cook called the eaftern 
part of it, ‘¢ New South Wales,” isan ifland m that part of 
the globe lately diftinguifhed by the name of Auftralafia, fo 
large as to be entitled to the appellation of a continent. — Its 
length from E. to W. is about 43 degrees of jongitude, in 

_ the medial latitude of 25°, thatis, about 2340 geographical 
miles, or 2730 Britith. The breadth from N. to S. extends 


_departure, the diftance was not above 55 leagues. 


from 11° to 39°, being 28°, 1680 geographical, or r96e 
Britifh miles. In the account of Cook’s voyage, its fquare 
furface is tated-to be more than equal to the whole of Eu- 
rope. his, however, is an exaggerated eftimate ; becaufe 
Europe is fuppefed to be about 3300 Britifh miles in its ut~ 
mot length, and its greateft breadth 2350. This defeé is, in- 
deed, compenfated by the proximity of many large iflands ; 
and the whole of Aultralafia will probably be found greatly 
to exceed the European continent. This immenfe territory 
was firft difcovered in the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, and then called “ Terra Aultralis Incognita.’”* The 
firft difcovery is dated by De Broffes in O&tober 1616, 
when the weitern part was explored by Hartog. In 1628, 
the weltern part was difcovered by fome veffels belonging to 
the Dutch Eaft India company, and called “ De Witt’s 
Land,’’ from the name of the commedore. who commanded 
the fquadron; and in the following year, a Dutch .fhip, 
commanded by Capt. Pelfart, was wrecked on this coalt. 
In 1642 Capt. Tafman was feat by the Dutch Eait India 
company to furvey the coaft, who vilited the fouthern part, 
which he called ‘* Anthony Van Diemen’s Land,” by way 
of contradiitinGtion to ** Diemen’s Land,’’ on the north coalt. 
(See Dremey’s Land.) Capt. Dampier fell in with this 
ifland in 1688, and vifited it again in 1699. He defembes 
the wretched condition of the inhabitants, as deftitute of houfes 
and clothes ; he reprefents them as black, tall, thin, ttraight-_ 
bodied with {mall limbs, great heads, heavy brows, and eye- 
lids half clofed for guarding their eyes againit the flies, 
which were numerous and troublefome. He further de- 
{cribes them as having large bottle-nofes, full lips and wide 
mouths, without the two fore-teeth of their upper jaws, and 
without beards ; long-vifaged, and deftitute of every grace- 
ful feature in their faces. The next perfon who vilited this 
ifland was Capt. Cook, in 1770, who by his extenfive ope- 
rations on its E. fide, left little to be done towards com- 
pleting the full circuit of it. Between Cape Hicks, in 
latitude 38°, where his examination of this coaft began, and 
that part of Van Diemen’s Land, whence Tafman took his 
It was 
highly probable, therefore, that they were connected ; though 
Capt. Cook cautioufly fays, that he could not determime 
whether his New South Wales, (that is, the eaft coait of 
New Holland,) joins to Van Diemen’s Land, or not. But 
what was thus left undetermined by the cperations of his 
firft voyage, was, in the courfe of his fecond, foon cleared 
up. Capt. Furneaux, inthe Adventure, during his fepara- 
tion from the Refolution in 1773, having explered Van 
Diemen’s Land, from its fouthern point, along the E. coait, 
far beyond Tafman’s ftation, and on to the latitude 38 , 
where Capt. Cook’s examination of it in 1770 had com- 
menced. Wehave now, therefore, a fultknowledge of the 
whole circumference of this vaft body of land, though moit 
of its interior parts remain {till unknown. ‘Fo the fouth- 
ward of lat. 33° or 34, the land in general is low and level ; 
far northward it is hilly, but in no part can be called moun- 
tainous: and the hills, and mountains, taken together, form 
but a{mall part of the furface, in comparifon with the vallies 
and plains. It is rather barren than fertile, though the nfing 
ground is-checquered by woods and lawns, and the plains and 
vallies are in many places covered with herbage: the foil, 
however, is frequently fandy, and many of the lawns, or fa- 
vannahs, are rocky and barren, efpecially towards the 
northern part, where vegetation is lefs vigorous than towards 
the fouth. The inland country appeared to be better clothed 
than the fea-coaft. The banks of the bays are covered 
with mangroves, to the diftance of a mile within the beach, 
under which the foil isa rank mud, always overflowed by a 
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fpring tide ; farther within the country, a bog was occafional- 
Ty found, upon which the grafs was very thick and luxuriant, 
and fometimes a valley occurs, that was clothed with under- 
wood ; but the foil in general did not feem to admit of cul- 
tivation. In the interior of the country immenfe ftrata of 
coal have been difcovered. The coatt, efpecially to the 
northward of 25° S. lat. abounds with fine bays and har- 
bours, where veflels may be fecure from all winds. 'The 
country appeared to be well watered by f{prings and fimall 
brooks, but it has no large rivers. Of timber-trees there are 
but two forts; the largelt is the gum-tree, which grows 
over the whole country, the gum of which is a deep 
red, and refembles the fanguis draconis, if it be not the 
fame ; the other grows famewhat like our pines. “he wood 
of both is extremely hard and heavy. Others are covered 
with a foft bark, which is the fame that is ufed in the Eatt 
Indics for caulking of fhips. The country furnifhes three 
forts of palms; the nuts of one of which operated both as an 
emetic and cathartic with great violence. The quadrupeds 
of this ifland are the dog, of the chacal kind, which 
never barks, the kanguroo, an animal of the opoflum 
kind, refemblins the phalanger of Buffon, and an- 
other like the pole-cat, called by the natives Quoll. Here 
are many kinds of bats. The fea and other water-fowl 
are gulls, fhaggs, foland geefe or gannets, boobies, noddies, 
curlews, ducks, pelicans of an enormous fize, black {wans, 
the mzenura fuperba, having its tail expanded in the form 
of a lyre, and many others. ‘he land birds are crows, par- 
rots, parroquets, cockatoos, and others of the fame kind, ex- 
quilitely beautiful, pigeons, doves, quails, buftards, herons, 
cranes, hawks, and eagles. Among other reptiles, here are 
various kinds of ferpents, fome noxious and fome harmlefs, 
feorpions, centipeds, and lizards. Of the infect tribe the 
principal are the mufquitoe and ant, fome of the latter 
of which are green, and form their nefts in a curious manner 
upon the trees. The ants are of feveral kinds. The fea 
abounds with fifh of various forts: upon the fhoals and reef 
are incredible numbers of the finett green turtle in the world, 
and oytters of various kinds, particularly the rock oyiter and 
the pearl oyfter. Here are very large cockles, lob{ters, and 
crabs. In the rivers and falt creeks there are alligators. 
The number of inhabitants in this country feems to be 
very {mall in proportion to its extent. The immenfe tract 
of the interior country remains unexplored, but there is rea- 
fon to believe that it is either wholly defolate, or more thinly 
inhabited than the parts vilited by Cook and his companions. 
The prefumption againtt its being much inhabited is ftrength- 
ened by the total want of cultivation. ‘The men were of a 
middle fize, and in general well made, clean-limbed, and re- 
markably vigorous, ative, and nimble: their countenances 
were not wholly without expreflion, and their voices remark- 
ably foft and effeminate. The colour of the fin could not be 
well afcertained. on account of the dirt which uniformly covered 
it : with the dirt it was as black as that of a negro, and without 
it fuppofed to be of a chocolate colour. In other refpeéts 
the accounts of our navigators materially differ from that of 
Dampier. They inform us that the features are not difa- 
greeable, that their nofes are not flat, and that their lips are 
not thick: their teeth are white and even, and their hair na- 
turally long and black, thowgh univerfally cropped fhort, 
and always matted and filthy; their beards are bufhy and 
thick, but not fuffered to grow long; both the hair and 
beard feemed to be kept thort by fingeing them. Both 
fexes go flark naked, withoat any apparent fenfe of inde- 
cency. Their principal ornament is the bone which they 
thruit through the cartilage that feparates the noftrils ; it is 
as thick as a man’s finger, and being five or fix inches long, 


reaches quite acrofs the face, and is an impediment both te 
their breathing and fpeaking. They had alfo necklaces made 
of fhells, neatly cut and ftrung together: bracelets of fmall 
cord, twitted two or three times round the arm, and a ftring 
of plaited human hairs round the wailt.. They paint their 
bodies both white and red, the latter forming broad patches 
upon the fhoulders and breait, and the former bemg drawk 
in {tripes over various parts of their bodies. "Thefe people had 
no idea of traific: they received what was given them, but 
had no idea of making a return, nor did they feem to have 
any difpofition to fleal: but if they were refufed what they 
afked for, e. g. a turtle, they were enraged, and endeavoured 
to take it by force.. On their bodies were vifible fears, in- 
fli¢ted by blunt inftruments, and which were under{tood to be 
memorials of grief for the dead. They appeared to have no 
fixed habitations, nor was there any trace of a town or village 
in the country. Their houfes, when they had any, were mere 
hovels, conftruéed with pliable rods and covered with leaves 
of palm or broad pieces of bark: but in general they flept 
without any fhelter, except the buthes, or grafs, which is here 
near two feet high. ‘Their fifh-hooks are neatly made; and 
their lines, made of fome vegetable fubftance, ure from the 
thicknefs of a half-inch repe to the finenefs of a hair. Their 
chief food is fifth, and they occafionally kill a kanguroo and 
fome birds: the only vegetable that forms an article of food 
is the yam. They drefs their animal foed by boiling, broil- 
ing, or baking it. As they have no nets, they catch fifh 
only by fticking with an inftrument of wood adapted to the 
purpofe, or with a hook and line. They produce fire with 
facility, and {pread it in a wonderful manner. To produce 
it they take two pieces of dry foft wood, one being a {tick 
about eight or nine inches long, and the other a flat piece: 
the former is fhaped into an obtufe point at one end, and 
preiling it upon the other, they turn it nimbly by holding it 
between both their hands, as we doa chocolate mill, oftes 
fhifting their hands up and down, to increafe the preffure. 
By this method they get fire in lefs than two minutes; and 
then fpread it by means of the dry grafs. The weapons of 
this people are {pears, or lances, of different kinds, pointed 
with bone or fhells, and barbed; and they throw them with 
great force and dexterity, either by the hand for fhort dif- 
tances, or with an inftrument contrived for that purpofe: 
they have alfo thields or targets made of the bark of a tree. 
Their canoes are as rudely conftruéted as their houfes, of 
bark or the trunk of a tree hollowed; probably by fire. 
They are moved with a pole or paddles, and fome of them are 
fitted with an outrigger to prevent their overfetting ; they 
are of different lengths and very narrow. The only tools 
which they feemed to poffefs was an adze made of ftone, 
wedges of the fame material, a wooden mallet, and fome 
fhells, and fragments of coral. For polithing the points of 
their lances, &c. they ufe the leaves of a kind of wild fig- 
tree. Each of their canoes carries four people. 

The eaftern coaft ef New Holland was carefully examined 
by Capt. Cook, and formally taken poffeffion of in the name 
of the king of Great Britain in 1770. At the clofe of the 
American war, it was determined by the Britifh government 
to make a fetilement on this coa{t for the accommodation of 
tranfported felons. (See Porany-bay.) It appears from 
fome further difcoveries and reports, pertaining to this coun- 
try, that it is peopled by three or four diftinét races of men ; 
thofe in the S.W. being different from thofe in the N., and 
both from thofe in the E. above defcribed. They are merely 
divided into families, the former being ftyled Be-ana, or fa- 
ther, which is a title of refpeét ; and each family or tribe has 
a diltin& place of refidence, diltinguifhed by adding « gal’ 
tothe name of the place; e. g., the fouthern fhore of Bo- 
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tany-bay being called «*Gwea;’’ the tribe inhabiting it is 
denominated “ Gwea-gal.”?. Thofe who live on the north 
fhores of Port Jackfon are called ** Cam-mer-ny-gal,’’ Cam- 
mer-rhy being the name of that part of the harbour. ‘This 
tribe, which is numerous and mufcular, exercife the preroga- 
tive of exa€ting a tooth from young men of other families, in 
token of government or fubordination. ‘This tribute of teeth 
is paid in a folemn manner, and it is performed every four 
years. They manifett but very obfeure traces of religion, 
though they have ome faint ideas of a future exiftence in the 
clouds, whence they originally fell. They feem raifed but 
one degree above the brute creation ; and, like monkies, they 
are great mimics. The deformity of their appearance, oc- 
cafioned by their low ftature and thin limbs, their black bufhy 
beards, and the bone ftuck in the cartilage of the nofe, by 
an operation performed between the ages of eight and fix- 
teen, is farther increafed by their praétice of rubbing fith 
oil into their fkins as a prote@tion from the air and mufqui- 
toes, and of colouring their faces with white or red clay. 
The women are marked by the lofs of the two firft joints 
of the little finger of the left hand, which, as well as the 
extra¢tion of a tooth from the boys, is fuppofed to inure 
them to bear pain with apathy. It is faid, however, that 
thefe joints of the little finger are parted with becaufe 
they are in the way when they wind their fifhing lines over 
the hands. Few initances of deformed perfons occur. ‘Their 
huts are commonly conitruéted of the bark of trees, in the 
form of an oven, having the fire at the entrance, and filled 
with {moke and nattinefs, in which they fleep promifcuoutly. 
Their mode of courtfhip is not very gallant ; as it confifts 
in watching the lady’sretirement, and then knocking her down 
with repeated blows of a club, or a wooden {word ; after 
which the matrimonial victim is led, ftreaming with blood, 
to her future hufband’s party, when a fcene enfues too fhock- 
ing to relate. The men of one tribe feek wives among the 
women of another. The woman thus ravifhed is called a 
wife ; and polygamy 1s common. Parturition is eafy, anda 
few hours after the mother walks about her ufual bufinefs. 
The infant is placed for a few days on a piece of foft bark ; 
put is foon removed to the mother’s fhoulders with its legs 
acrofs her neck, fecuring itfelf by catching hold of her hair. 
Superftition is very prevalent among thefe poor favages ; 
they believe in magic, witchcraft, and ghofts, the latter be- 
ing the night-mare. They have alfo fpells againft thunder 
and lightning, and pretend to foretel future events by the 
meteors called falling flars. They are fubjeét to a difeafe 
refembling a violent itch; but for their venereal complaints 
they feem to have been indebted to Europeans. They have 
not only perfonal property in their weapons, and fifhing 
tackle, but fome are fuppofed hereditary properties of certain 
{pots, perhaps afligned as rewards for public fervices, or 
acts of great bravery. They are reprefented, with regard 
to their habitual difpofition, as revengeful, jealous, .coura- 
geous, and cunning. If they were honeft, when firft vifited 
by Europeans, they have fince acquired the art of ftealing’; 
and they are faid to be adepts in the arts of evafion and lying. 
Savage, as their ftate is, they are fufceptible of friendfhip, 
and capable of feeling forrow. They have names for the 
fun and moon, fome few flars, the magellanic clouds, and 
the milky way. Young people are buried; but thofe who 
have pafled the middle age are burnt ; a rude tumulus beitig 
erected asatomb. Mr. Collins, in his account of this ifland, 
has given an ample vocabulary of the language ; which is 
faid to be grateful to the car, expreffive, and fonorous, and 
to have no analogy with any other known language ; but 
the dialeéts of the various regions feem to be entirely. dif- 
ferent. The feafons are like thofe of the fouthern part of 
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Africa and America; and as the country lies on the fouthert? 
fide of the equator, they are the reverfe of thofe in Europe. 
The climate, however, is allowed to be very fine and falu- 
brious. The rains are heavy, falling chiefly about the full 
and change of the moon, and at intervals there are ftorms of 
thunder and lightning. Of the lakes, rivers, and mountains 
of this extenfive country, our information is hitherto very 
imperfeét ; but they may probably be found to be on a large 
feale. A chain of mountains is faid to run N. and S. be- 
tween 50 and 60 miles inland, but not eafily acceffible, on 
account of numerous deep ravines. Bafaltic columns ofteu 
appear ; and in Howe's ifland they are faid to rife fo high, 
as to be vifible at the diftance of twelve leagues. 

The whole of the S.W. coaft of New Holland has been 
explored by D’Entrecafteaux ; who has made correét charts 
of it, and other parts have alfo been invefligated, fo that in 
due time we fhall have a more complete account of this 
extenfive ifland, or group of iflands, if, indeed, it cenfilt, as 
fome have fuggetted, of feveral. S. lat. about 11° to 39”. 
E. long. 113° to'156”. 

Hortanp, a townfhip of America, in Hamphhire county,, 
Maffachufetts, bounded S. by Helland county in Conneéti- 
cut, E. by Worcefter county, and northward by Brimfield, 
incorporated in 1785, and containing 445 inhabitants; 75 
miles S.W. by W. of Boon. 

Hotianp, Cafe, a cape in the ftraits of Magellan. 
S. lat. 53° 57'. W. long. 72? 34’. 

Hotianv’s [flands, iflands of America, near tothe S. 
of Hooper’s ifland, in Chefapeak bay. 

Ho.vann’s Point, a cape on the W. fide of Chefapeak 
bay, which, together with Parker’s ifland, forms the mouth 
of Herring bay. : 

Horiann River, a river of Upper Canada, running 
from the $.W., and difcharging itfelf into Cook’s bay, lake 
Simcoe. 

_ HOLLANDEROCELLER Insceat, a fmall ifland 
in the North fea, near the W. coaft of Eaft Greenland. Nu 
lat. 60° 38!. W. long. 46° 25°. 

HOLLATT, atown of Auftria, onthe Danube; fix 
miles N.N.W. of Bruck. 

HOLLEMOPPO, a town on the N. W. coaft of the 
ifland of Timor. S.la*. 9°. E. long. 124° 50% 

HOLLENBACH, a town of Germany, in the princi- 
pality of Hohenloe; 17 miles N.E. of Ohringen. ~ 

HOLLERIUS, James, or, in his native language, 
Hov rier, in Biography, a French phyfician and furgeon, 
of fome eminence in the fixteenth century, was born at 
Eftampes, and took his doétor’s degree in the faculty of 
Paris, of which he waselected dean in 1546. He obtained 
great reputation by the fuccefs of his praétice both in me- 
dicine and furgery, and is faid to have paid particular atten- 
tion to render the mind cheerful under illnefs, with a view to 
facilitate the cure of corporeal difeafes. He was the author 
of feveral works, none of which he publifhed himfelf. Some 
were printed during his hfe under the fuperintendance of his 
pupils, and fome after his death, which happened in 1562. 
Among his works were commentaries on the books of Ga- 
len “* De Compofitione Mevdicamentorum,” and on the 
Aphorifms of Hippocrates; lkewife a treatife “De 
Materia Chirurgica,’’ in three books, which went through 
numerous editions, in fome of which the title of « Inftitu- 
tiones Chirurgice’’ was adopted; * De Morborum cura- 
tione, ‘&c.”” 1565; and “ De Morbis internis Libri duo,’? 
oat which was frequently reprinted. Eloy. Di@. 

iit. - 

HOLLES, Deyzin, lord, fecond fon of the firft Hol-. 
les, earl of Clare, was born in 1597. He was liberally edu- 
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cated, and when his father had aplace at court he was for a 
time companion and bed-fellow to prince Charles, then duke 
of York. When he attained toa proper age he fat in par- 
liament as member for St. Michael’s, Cornwall, and fided 
with the oppofition party. At the acceffion of Charles I. 
he refufed the offer of a knigthood of the Bath, and in the 
parliament of 1627 he was, owing to the intereft which he 
had acquired by his marriage, returned for Dorchefter, and 
took a leading part in favour of liberty. When the three 
refoluticns of the commons againit Popery, Arminiani{m, 
and the levying of tonnage and poundage by the king’s pre- 
rogative, were drawn up, he was one of the two who forcibly 
held the fpeaker in his chair till they were pafied. For his 
condué on this occafion he was profecuted, and condemned 
to a fine and imprifonment in the Tower, where he remained 
twelve months. Irritated by this treatment, and fixed in 
his principles, he entered the long parliament in 1640, a de- 
termined foe to the court, and by the vigour and abilities 
which he manifefted, he was placed at the head of the Pref- 
byterian party. His rélationfhip with the earl of Strafford 
preventing him from taking a part againit that nobleman, he 
- carried up the impeachment of archbifhop Laud. He was 
one of five members accufed by the king of high treafon 
in 1641, and the attempt at feizing them was the immediate 
caufe of taking up arms. In the enfuing war the parliament 
gave him the command of a regiment, and _appointed-him 
lieutenant of Briltol. Mr. Holles, however, foon faw 
through the defigns of the independent party, and with the 
view of fruftrating them he endeavoured to promote a treaty 
withthe king. At length he was obliged to efcape to France 
to avoid a profecution for high treafon from the party with 
whom he had aéted. By the interpofition of his friends he 
was allowed to return ia 1648, when he refumed his feat in 
parliament, and was one of the perfons appointed to treat 
with the king in the Ifle of Wight. He was not prepared 
to go to all the lengths of his party, and was again obliged 
to quit the country to enfure the fafety of his perfon. He 
took up his abode in Britanny, where he continued till the 
year preceding the reitoration, which event he had ufed all his 
influence to promote. On the reftoration he was advanced to 
the peerage by the ftyle of lord Holles of Isfield, in the county 
of Suffex. He was now employed by the court in various 
negociations, but his attachment to the principles of liberty 
remained unabated, and when the politics of the reign tended 
to render the king abfolute, he appeared as a leader in oppo- 
fition. No man hada more difinterefted love of his country 
than lord Holles, a proof of which was exhibited, when 
offered by parliament 5coo/. as a reparation for the loffes 
which he had fuftained in the civil war: “I will not,’’ fays 
he, * receive a penny till the public debts are paid.” He 
2d in 1679, in the 82d year of his age. He was buried 
‘in Dorchefter church, where a monument was raifed 
ey his great nephew John duke of Newcaitle. Biog. Brit. 
Fiume. 


_ Hoxtes, in Geography, the Nifitiffet of the Indians, a 
townfhip of America, in Hillfborough county, New Hamp- 
fhire, on the Maffachufett’s line, incorporated in 1746; 
about 70 miles S.W. of Portfmouth, and containing 1557 
‘habitants. ake -4 
-HOLLFELD, a town of Bavaria, in the bifhopric of 
-Bamberg, in the Wifent ; 15 miles E. of Bamberg. 
HOLL], the Indian name for what the Spaniards call 
ulli ; avefinous liquor, which flows fpontaneoufly from the 
tree holquaghuytl, or chilli. tis often mixed with chocolate 
inthe making, in the propertion of one fourth part ; it gives 
“the chocolate in this cafe no very difagreeable flavour ; and 
becomes avery powerful medicine in dyfenteries. It is 
ate! ! 1 
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ufual, however, before the making it, to mix the cacao and 
holli on an iron plate, and torrify them thoroughly toge- 
ther. 

HOLLIS, Tuomas, in Biography, was bornat London 
in April, 1720. Being defigned for commercial life, he was 
fent, when about 14 years of age, to Amfterdam, for the 
purpofe cf learning the French and Dutch languages, and 
merchants’ accounts. Soon after his return, in 1735, his 
father died, and as he was now heir to a large eitate, it was 
refolved to complete his education on a liberal plan. With 
this view he was placed under the care of Dr. Ward, profef- 
for of rhetoric in Grefham college, with whom he itudied 
the learned languages, and other branches of literature. In 
1740 he took chambers in Lincoln’s Inn asa law ftudent, 
and probably with fome view of fellowing the profeffion, 
but though he lived there eight years, it does not appear that 
he applied kimfelf, profeffedly, to the ftudy of the law. He 
did not, however, waite his time in idle amufements and 
diffipation ; he had already formed an acquaintance with per- 
fons eminent for their attachment to liberty ; and had im- 
bibed their principles, which {trongly marked his character 
through life. Even when a boy at ichool, he was intereited 
in the noble deeds of the heroes of antiquity, “ I ufed,’’ 
faid he, “¢ to rob nature of her reft to read Plutarch, honelt 
Plutarch, and read again the lives of his heroes. To him, 
I owe, I willingly contefs, the fineft difpofitions of my mind.”’ 
In 1748 he fet out on a tour upon the continent, and the 
journal which he kept while he was abfent proves that he 
fuffered nothing worthy of obfervation to efcape his notice. 
In 1750 he made a fecond tour, and iinding on his return 
that he could net gratify his wifh of ferving his country, by 
entering into parliament, without compliances which were 
contrary to his principles, he began to make a collection of 
books and medals for the purpofe of preferving the memory 
of the champions of liberty ; and, in general, for the fer- 
vice of {cience and art. It was alfo one of his leading objects 
to print, and prefent to his friends, books favourable to the 
popular principles of government. Milton and Algernon 
Sidney were the authors that attracted his principal admira- 
tion. Heinyeltigated with great minutenefs the hiftory of 
Milton and his works, and caufed engravings to be made of 
his portrait taken at different periods. The particulars of 
Mr. Hollis’s life are little more than a lift of generous and 
public fpirited actions, either for the relief and encouragement 
of individuals, or for the promotion of what he confidered 
the moft important interefts of mankind. There were few 
ufeful and benevolent inftitutions of which he was not a mem- 
ber, and a liberal patron. The books which he publifhed, or 
procured to be publifhed, were “ Wallis’s Grammar of the 
Englifh Language;’’ «* Locke on Toleration and Govern- 
ment ;”? ‘ Sydney on Government ;’’ “ Needham’s Excel- 
lency of a free State ;’’ “ Neville’s Plato Redivivus ;”” and 
“ Staveley’s Romifh Horfeleach.”’ He like wife caufed feve- 
ral pamphlets from America to be reprinted at his own ex- 
pence. He encouraged the printing of other works favour- 
able to liberty, by taking large numbers of copies and dif- 
tribnting them as prefents. His munificence in this refpect 
contributed very much to extend the knowledge of Englifh 
literature and Englifh generofity through foreign countries. 
In 1770 he retired into the country, where he employed 
himfelf in improving his eftate at Corfcombe in Dorfetihire. 
He kept many workmen .conftantly employed in his fervice, 
to fome of whom he was giving directions on New Year’s 
day 1774, when he dropt down in a fit and immediately ex- 
pired. Mr. Hollis, fays one of his biographers, was of an 
athletic make, inclined to corpulence. which he counteracted 
by great abftemioufnefs of diet, and itrong mee Be 
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allowed himfe'f fcarcely;any of the indulgencies of a man of 
fortune, and oppofed the growing luxury of the age, as well 
by his example as by his precepts. His particular fenti- 
ments with regard to religion were known to himfelf only. 
He joined no feé&, and attended no place of worfhip, but 
his diary contains a meltitude of proofs of his veneration 
and gratitude to the Supreme Being. He was, in every re- 
fpeét, an univerfal philanthropilt, and it was faid of him, 
“that in his death Liberty loft her champion, Humanity 
her treafurer, and Charity her fteward."? Hollis Memoirs, 
2 vols. 4to. 1780. 

HOLLISTON, in Geography, a townfhip of America, 
the moft foutherly in Middlefex county, Maffachufetts ; 28 
miles S. by. W. of Bolton; incorporated in 1724, and 
named in honour of Thomas Hollis, efq., of London, and 
now containing 783 inhabitants. 

HOLLMAN, Samvuer Curtstian, in Biography, was 
born at Stettin in 1696, where he received the elementary 
principles of a learned education. His maturer ftudies he 
purfued at Wittenburg, took his degree of M. A. in 1720, 
and for a fhort time he read le€tures at Greifswald and Jena. 
In 1734 he was invited to be public profeffor of philofophy 
in the univerlity of Gottingen, then lately founded, and 
upon the eltablifhment of the fociety of the fciences he was the 
firft regular member of the philofophical clafs. Here he 
continued his lectures till the year 1784, when ke refigned 
the duties of his office. He died in 1787. The univerfity 
of Gottingen was under valt obligations to this learned man, 
who with Haller contributed to diffufe through Germany a 
talte for natural philofophy and natural hiitory. On thefe 
fubjeéts he publifhed feveral excellent papers in the tranf- 
actions of the royal focieties of Gottingen and London. 
He likewife diftinguifhed himfelf by various elementary 
works and differtations, which are enumerated in the Gene- 
ral Biography, to which the reader 1s referred. 

HOLLOA, in Sea Language, is an exclamation of an- 
fwer to any perfon who calls to another to afl fome queition, 
or to give a particular order. It is alfo the firft anfwer in 
hailing a fhip at a diftance. 

HOLLOLA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Tavaftland; 30 miles E. of Tavatthus. ’ 

HOLLOW, in Architecture, a concave moulding, about 
a quadrant of a circle, by fome called a ca/ement, by others 
an abacus. 

Ho tiow-quoins, in Engineery, are piers of ftone or large 
bricks made on purpofe behind each lock-gate of a canal, 
which are formed into a hollow from top to bottom to re- 
ceive the rounded head of the lock-gates: in fome inftances 
the hollow-quoin is formed of one piece of oak cut to the 
proper fhape and fixed vertically againft the wall, and even 
cat iron has been ufed, on fome recent occafions, for form- 
ing the hollow-quoin or hinge for the lock-gates of large 
canals, or the entrance bafons to docks. See our article 
CANAL. 

Hotiow Roots, in Botany and Gardening. See Fu- 
MARIA, 

Hotitow Square, in Military Language, is a body of 
foot, drawn up with an empty ipace in the middle. for the 
colours, drums, and baggage; facing and covered by the 
pikes every way, to oppofe the horfe, 

Hotiow Tower, in Fortification, is a rounding made of 
the remainder of two brifures, to join the curtin to the 
orillon, where the {mail fhot are played, that they may not 
be fo much expofed to the view of the enemy. 

Ho iow-toothed Horfe, in the Mange. See SuELL- 
igothed. : 

Howtows, in Mining, denote the waftes, gobbins, or 
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old hollows in coal-pits, from whence the coals have bees 
wrought or gotten. The old hollows in many coal works 
generate Damps (fee that article), or foul air, which is very 
prejudicial to the works ; and, in fome initances, the waite 
coals in them are fired by the pyrites, duns, and other felf- 
inflaming fubitances among them, if the air be not excluded 
from thefe hollows ; as at Doniltherpe colliery, in Derby- 
fhire, and others near Dudley, in Staffordfhire. See Farey’s 
Derbyfhire Report, vol. i. 

HOLLOWNESS of Trees. This is one of the moft 
mifchievous diitemperatures to which trees are fubje@t. It 
is generally occafioned by the lopping of them in an impro- 
per manner, and leaving the wet to fallin upon them, efpe- 
cially on their heads. When this mifchief is found out in 
its beginning, the only method is to cut the trunk off to 
the quick, facrificing the whole hollow part ; it is, in this 
cafe, to be cut off floping, that the wet may run off from 
it. All foft woods are lable to this mifchief; after the 
lopping, particularly the elm; and when it takes hold of 
any tree, it grows upon it daily, till the whole fubftance of 
the tree is at length eaten away, and only a coat of bark is 
left. ‘The beft way of preventing it in the elm, is never to 
cut off the head or top of the tree at all, but only to lop 
the fide branches: thefe will yield a very large quantity, and 
the body of the tree will thrive the better for their being 
often éut off, and will be good timber at laft. Thefe tall elms 
fometimes grow hollow from another caufe, that is, from 
the decay of fome of the large roots; but the ftarving con- 
dition of its branches will fhew this, though there be no 
external mark of it. This fort of hollownefs always be- 
gins at the bottom of the tree. Blafted parts of the trees 
are to be cut away to the quick, in the fame manner as 
the hollow ones, and the wounds will heal in the fame 
manner. . 

HOLLS, in Geography, a lake of Norway, in the dio- 
cefe of Aggerhuus; 70 miles N. of Chriftiania. 

HOLLY, in Botany and Gardening. See ILex. 

The common holly is often found ufeful as a hedge plant. 
It is a plant which on good, dry, loamy foils, grows to a 
confiderable fize; but which on poor wet {foils feldom be- 
comes more thana low fhrub. It has been recommended as 
making an impenetrable fence, and as bearing to be cropped 
with but little injury ; and that fheep are capable of being 
fed in the winter with the croppings; while birds confume 
the berries. The bark, when fermented, and then wafhed 
from the woody fibres, conftitutes the common bird-lime. 
And the beauty of its fcarlet berries are afferted never to 
fuffer from the fevereft of our winters. The wood is found 
excellent for veneering ; being occafionally ftained black in 
imitation of ebony. (See Maraurrry.) It is ufeful for 
the handles of knives, as well as the coggs of mill-wheels. 
Provincially it is not unfrequently denominated Hollin. 


A late writer contends, that ‘no plant makes fo good a 
hedge as holly ; if preferved with any attention in its in- 
fancy it will, in a few years, be impenetrable to man or 
beat. It often fails from being planted at an improper 
feafon; for there is not the leait certainty of any fuccefs, 
except by planting about Midfummer. The plants fhould 
be from, fix to nine inches high, and well rooted: they 
fhould not be let into the floping face of a bank, but on a 
level tablet left for that purpofe, and well defended on both 
fides, to keep both fheep and hogs from it.” This is one 
of thofe plants that may likewife be intermixed with the 
white thorn in the conftituting of hedge fences, and which 
by its mixture renders them {till more beautiful. See Fence 
and Hrpee. 

Hotty, 


: 
; 
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Hoty, Knee, in Botanyand Gardening, aud the Materia 
Medica. See Ruscvus. 

Hotty, Sea, the name by which fome call the eryngium 
of botanical writers. See Erynco. : 

Hotty-cood, Petrified, in Natural Hiffory. In the ac- 
counts which are given in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
N° 158, of the fuppofed petrifying qualities of the waters 
of Lough Neagh in Ireland, fome of the pieces of petrified 
wood found in its banks are denominated folly; but ‘ap- 
parently for no better reafon, than becaufe they were white: 
correct obfervations have never, we believe, detected holly 
or any other recent fpecies of wood in the itrata: the leaves 
and twigs of holly obferved by Dr. Correa de Serra, on the 
coaft of Lincolnfhire, evidently belong to the recent or 
peat foffils, and not to thofe of the ftrata. - 

HOLLY-HOCK, in Botany and Gardening. See AL- 

CEA. 
HOLLYMOUNT, in Geography, a {mall poft-town of 
the county of Mayo, province of Connaught, Ireland, fitu- 
ated on the river Robe. It is on the road from Dublin to 
Caitlebar through Tuam, and is 107 miles W. by N. from 
Dublin, and 14 from Caftlebar. 

HOLM, Hurmus, fignifies as much as infula amnica, a 
river ifland, according to Bede; or a plain, grafiy ground, 
upon the water-fide, or in the water, according to Camden. 

Where any place is called by the name holm, or-where 
this fyllable is joined with any other in the name of a 
place, it fignifies it to be furrounded with waters. As 
the flatholmes, the flepholmes, near Briitol. If the fitua- 
tion of the place be not near the water, it may fignify 
a hilly place; for holm, in Saxon, alfo fignifies a Ai/l, or 
cliff. ; 
; oa or Holme, in Agriculture, the common name of a 
‘low, flat, rich tract of land, which ufually lies on the border 
of a large river. his fort of land is fit for almoft any 
fort of culture, but particularly fo for thofe of palture, 
feeding, and hay. See Hotm Land. 


~ Hows Land, that defeription of rich ground which: is 


met with on the fides of large ftreams of water. This is 
obyioufly a water-formed kind of land, being gradually con- 
ftituted by time from the frequent depofitions of the rivers 
or itreams during the periods of their being covered by the 
floods proceeding from them. This is very clear from the 
circumitance of fuch forts of land being uniformly found 
on the banks of fuch ftreams as have a flow, fmooth courfe, 
and which are liable to be overflowed by them. Where 
fuch ftreams are ufually difeharged into larger and more ex- 
panded {paces of water, it is common to find the more valua- 
ble kinds of this fort of land. In fome particular cafes of 
this defcription of land, it is not unufual to find the foil ap- 

roaching, in fome meafure, to that of a clayey quality ; 
but which, when properly freed from water, and fubjeéted 
to good cultivation, fpeedily becomes excellent land. In- 
deed ail thefe forts of lads are in general well. fuited 
either for the growth of grafs or grain, moitly produc- 
ing heavy crops of the latter as well as the former; but 
from their being in molt inftances fubjeét to be overflowed, 
they are probably nore proper for being kept under the 
grafs fyftem. 

Horm Oak. See Quercus. 

Horm, in Geography, one of the fmaller Orkney iflands, 
one mile E. of Weitra.—Alfo, a {mall ifland between Po- 
mona and Hoy.—Alfo, a {mall ifland, two_miles W. of 
Eda.—Alfo, a fmall ifland, on the coaft of Effex, in a 
large bay. N. lat. 57° 53’. E. long. 1° 10'—Alfo, a 
town of Sweden, in the province of Angermannland ; 40 


miles N-N.W. of Hernofand; 
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- Horm Kirk, a town of the ifland of Pomona; nine miles 
S.E. of Kirkwall. 

HOLME. See Horm. 

HOLMES, Flat and Siecp, in Geography, two {mall 
iflands fituated in the Britifh channel, between Glamorgan- 
fhire and Somerfetfhire. ‘The former contains about 60 
acres of land, and is diftinguifhed for its light-houfe. Se- 
veral pilots refide on it. The Steep Holmes is a {mall 
rocky ifland, the higheft point of which rifes 400 feet 
above the level of the fea. It is almoit divefted of vegeta- 
tion, but is the refort of large flocks of fea fowls during 
the fummer feafon. This folitary and inhofpitable fpot is 
faid to have been a place of refuge to the ancient Britifh 
hiftorian, Gildas, who hoped thus to preferve his life from 
the marauding Pits and Scots. He afterwards retired to 
Glaitonbury. 

Hormes’s Hole, a commodious and fafe American har- 
bour, in Duke’s county, Maflachufetts, on the N. fide of 
Martha’s Vineyard ; 98 miles S.E. of Botton. 

HOLMESTRAND, a town of Norway, in the pro- 
vince of Aggerhuus; 30 miles S- of Chrifliania. N. lat. 

o!. E. long. zo” 30'- : 

HOLMON, a {mall ifland on the W. fide of the gulf 
of Bothnia.. N.lat. 63° 48’. E. long 20° 37’. 

HOLMSKIOLDIA, in Botany, was named by pro- 
feffor Retzius of Lund, in honour of a Danifh nobleman, 
Theodore Holin, afterwards Holmfkiold, who wrote a trea- 
tife in Danith on 4nagallis, in 1761, and a {plendid folio in 
Latin and Danifh on Fungi, explaining the ftructure of the 
Clavarie and fome of their alles, publithed at Copenhagen 
in 1790. He was bora in 1732 and died in 1794, accord- 
ing to Dryander’s Bibl. Banks, v. 5. 287.—Retz. Obf- 
falc. 6. 31. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 360. (Haftingia; Sm. 
Exot. Bot. v. 2. 41. Intr. to Bot. 403. See Hastingia.) 
—Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. Ord. 
Verticillate, Linn. Latbiate, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, very large, 
coloured, turbinate, gradually expanding into a wide bell- 
fhaped limb,. with five fhallow, equal, unarmed lobes. Cor. 
of one petal, ringent, tubular ; tube longer than the calyx, 
fweling upwards; upper lip fhortelt, afcending, cloven, ob- 
tufe ; lower in three rounded lobes, the middle one largett, 
entire. Stam. Filaments four, thread-fhaped, rather longer 
than the upper lip, two of them fhorter than the reft ; an- 
thers incumbent, roundifh, fimple. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, 
four-cleft ; flyle the fize of the ftamens and fituated between 
them, its fummit bent downward ; ftigma in two fharp lobes. 
Peric. none,. except the faded, {cariofe, permanent calyx. 
Seeds four, naked, in. the bottom of the calyx, fomewhat 
ebovate, rugged. _ 

Eg, Ch. Calyx bell-fhaped, dilated, much wider than the 
corolla, coloured, in five fhallow, equal, unarmed lobes. 

1. H. fanguinea. Retz. and Willd. as above. _(Hattingia 
coccinea ; Sm. Exot. Bot. v. 2. 41. t, 80.) —Gathered by 
Koenig and by lieutenant-colonel Thomas Hardwicke, in 
vallies among the mountains of the north part of Bengal, 
flowering in February or March, and ripening feed in April. 
It is called by the people of the country Ghurhulpaharia, a 
name almoit as difficult of pronunciation as Holm/kisldia, 
which we are told is fpoken as if it were written Holm/houldia, 
to the no {mall comfort of thofe who, like us, are forced to 
adopt it, in jultice to its meritorious prototype, and thofe 
who have delighted to honour him. The original appellation 
of this new ard curious genus, given by Koenig, Ha/lingia, 
was retained in the Exotic Botany, becaufe the writer of 
that work could have no fufpicion of any one’s having com- 
mitted fo great an error as to place this plant in the order 
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Angiofpermia, its charaGers and affinity being fo manifeitly 
near Phlomis and Moluccella in the Gymnofpermia. It was, 
therefore, concluded to be unpublifhed. 

The only known fpecies of this genus is a very handfome 
fhrab, whofe fem is fmooth, roundifh, with many oppofite 
branches. Zeaves oppofite, on furrowed ftalks, without 
flipulas, ovate, pointed, veiny, two or three inches long, 
flightly ferrated, almoft perfeGily fmooth, dotted on both 
fides, paler beneath. FYowers in terminal, loofe, braGteated 
bunches, of a vivid fcarlet. Flower-flalks downy. Calyx 
an inch wide, veiny, flightly downy, as richly coloured as 
the corolla, which is alfo pubefcent, longer than the calyx, 
but much narrower, as in Moluccella. Seeds black.—This 
plant would be a great ornament to our ftoves, and might 
probably fucceed in a confervatory with lefs heat than tro- 
pical vegetables generally require. 

What the worthy Retzius faw when he examined “a half- 
ripe capfule” of this fhrub, in which he “ manifeltly obferved 
feveral feeds, but could not abfolutely judge whether it were 
unicapfular (meaning unilocular) or not,’ we are utterly 
unable to imagine. 

HOLO, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Suderman- 
land; 24 miles S.W. of Stockholm. 

HOLOCAUST, ‘Orsx2zusor, formed from éao-, ehole, and 
zasr, I confume with fire, a kind of facrifice, wherein the 
whole offering is burnt or confumed by fire ; as an acknow- 
ledgment that God, the Creator, Preferver, and Lord of all, 
was worthy of all honour and worfhip, and as a token of 
men’s giving themfelves entirely up to him. It is called alfo, 
in feripture, a burnt-offering. 

Sacrifices of this fort are often mentioned by the Hea- 
thens as well as Jews ; particularly by Xenophon, Cyroped. 
lib. viii. p. 464. ed. Hutchinf. 1738, who fpeaks of facri- 
ficing holocauits of oxen to Jupiter, and of horfes to the 
fun ; and they appear to have beea in ufe long before the 
inftitution of the other Jewifh facrifices by the law of Mofes. 
Accordingly, we find this kind of facrifice was offered by 
Noah and Abraham, and alfo by Job, and Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Mofes. See Job,i. 5. chap. xlii. 8. Gen. 
xxii. 13. chap. vii. 20. On this account, the Jews, who 
would not allow the Gentiles to offer on their altar any 
other facrifices peculiarly enjoined by the law of Mofes, 
admitted them by the Jewifh priefts to offer holocautts ; 
becaufe thefe were a fort of facrifices prior to the law, and 
common to all nations. During their fubjeGion to the Ro- 
mans, it was no uncommon thing for thofe Gentiles to offer 
facrifices to the God of Lifrael at Jerufalem. Vide Philo. 
Opera. p. 801. E. Ed. Colon. Allobr. 1613. Tertuilian. 
Apolog. § 26. p. 26. ed. Rigalt. 1675. 

Holocaufts were deemed by the Jews the moft excellent 
of all their facrifices. It is faid, that this kind of facrifice 
was in common ufe among the heathens, till Prometheus in- 
troduced the cuftom of burning only a part, and referving 
the remainder for his own ufe. 

HOLOGNE-aux-Prerres, in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of the Ourte, and chief place of 
a canton, inthe diftri& of Liege. The place contains 678, 
and the canton 17,815 inhabitants, on a territory of 1474 
kiliometres, and 30 communes. ; 

HOLOGRAPHUM, compofed of éacz, all, and ypatw, 
I write, in the Civil Law, fomething written wholly in the 
hand-writing of the perfon who figns it. 

The word is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of a teftament, writ- 
ten wholly in the teftator’s own hand. See TesTAMENT. 

The Romans did not approve of holographic teftaments ; 
and, though Valentinian authorized them by a novel, the 
are not_ufed where the civil law is in full force. , 
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HOLOKLUB, in Geography, a {mall ifland on the W. 
fide of the gulf of Bothnia. N. lat. 60° 51'.. E. long. 
27 Gaite : 
HOLOMETER, compofed of éro:,: all, and perpzwy, I 
meafure, a mathematical initrument ferving univerfally for the 
taking of all forts of meafures, both on the earth and in the 
heavens. 

The holometer is the fame with what is otherwife denomi- 
nated pantometer ; which fee. 

HOLOMIN, in Geography, a {mail ifland of Scotland, 
near the W. coait of the ifland of Mull. 

HOLOSERICA. Vesris, a garment entirely of Sik, as 
the name imports, which was not ufed at Rome till the time 
of Heliogabalus. ait 
_ HOLOSIE, in Geography, a town of Auftrian Poland, 
in Gailicia; 40 miles W.N. W. of Lemberg. eon 

HOLOSTEMMA, in Botany, from £2.0°, entire, and <<ppe, 
acrown, becaufe the crown of the ftamens is a fimply an- 
nular undivided body. Brown Afclep. (from Tr. of the 
Wernerian Society, v. 1.) p. 31—Clafs and order, Pen- 
tandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Coniorte, Linn. Afocinee, Juil. 
Afelepiadee, Brown. 

Ei. Ch. Corolla fomewhat wheel-thaped, five-cleft. Crown 
of the ftamens inferted at the bottom of their tube, fimple, 
annular, entire. Anthers terminated by a :nembrane ; maiffes 
of pollen pendulous, compreffed, attached by their flender 
fummits. Stigma pointlefs. Follicles fwelling, fmooth. 
Seeds with a hairy crown. : 

The only fpecies indicated by the author is the 4da- 
hodien, Rheede Hort. Malab. v. 9. g. t. 7, found in the 
Eaft Indies. This is a twining fmooth /rab.. The haves 
are oppofite (erroneoufly drawn alternate in the figure), 
ftalked, croffing each other in pairs, heart-fhaped, three or 
four inches long, entire, foft, fmooth, milky, but not acrid. 
Flowers inodorous, in feffile axillary umbels, large and hand- 
fome, variegated with green and white, ftreaked wath purplith 
red. ollicles three or four inches long, hali-ovate, pointed, 
filled with innumerable imbricated feeds. 

HOLOSTEUM, has been fuppofed by fome authors to 


-have been derived from éA0:, the-evhale, and e.):cx, bony, thus, 


by antiphrafis, alluding to its extreme delicacy and tender- 
nefs of itru@ture. An attentive perufal of Dioicorides feems 
rather to favour a different explanation, for he fpeaks of his 
édesioy as a confolidating herb, which its name, from édo:, er 
da: entire, fane, or perfeG, might poflibly imply. Linn. 
Gen. 42. Schreb. 57. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 488. Mart. Mill. 
Diet. v. 2. Sm. Fi. Brit. v. 1. 161. Juff..2g9. Lamarck. 
Di& v. 3. 135. Iluftr. t. 51. Gertn.t. 135,—Clafs and 
order, Triandria Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Caryophyliei, Linn. 
Caryophylice, Jufl. Lim 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of five, ovate, permanent leaves. 
Cor. Petals five, unequally jagged, obtufe, ali equal in 
length. Stam. Filaments three, thread-fhaped, fhorter than 
the corolla ; anthers roundifh. Pj?. Germen nearly round ; 
ftyles three, thread-fhaped ; itigmas rather obiufe. Peric. 
Capfule of one cell, fomewhat cylindrical, gaping at the top. 
Seeds fix, or more, roundifh. : 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-leaved. Corolla of five unequally- 
jagged petals. Capfule nearly cylindrical, burfting at the 
top. 

Obf. The petals of Holcffeum are defcribed by authors 
in general as bipartite, or deeply cloven, and fometimes — 
trifid ; but Dr. Smith has fuggefted (in his Prodromus 
Flore Grace, v. 1. 303.), that the perala erofa, if conitant 
to this genus, as he fufpects they are, may aiferd an excel- 
lent effential mark. Schreber has obferved, that in Holofleum — 
umbellatum the petals are doubly or triply toothed, and in 
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Jucenlentum they are deferibed as fubtrifid. In cordatum we 
find them fometimes flizhtly emarginate,. fometimes entire, 
in the fame flower. In Swartz’s diandrum they are faid to 
be deeply divided. f 

1. H. cordatum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 130. (Alfine americana, 
nummularie folio; Herm. Parad, Batay. t. 11.)—Leaves 
nearly heart-fhaped. Stipulas four on each fide.— Native of 
Jamaica and Surinam.—Svems decumbent, creeping, roughith 
at the lower part. Leaves oppofite, roundly cordate, {mooth, 
almott feffile. Sipulas membranaceous. Peduncles lateral, 

’ elongated, afcending, about feven-flowered, the partial ftalks 
falling with the fruit when ripe. ; 

2. H. diandrum. Willd. n. 2. Swartz. Prod. 27. Ic. t. 7. 
-——Stems procumbent, rather rigid. Leaves roundifh. Flow- 
ers diandrous. An inhabitant of Jamaica.—Radicles capil- 
lary, whitifh. Séem mach branched, {traight, fmooth. Leaves 
oppolite, entire. Svipulas hairy, at the bafe of the flower- 
ftalks. Cap/u/e roundifh, or flightly triangular.—Profeflor 
Swartz remarks that this is diitinét from the laft fpecies, 
being altogether a much f{maller plant ; but upon comparing 
his plate with the Linnzan {pecimen of H. cordatum, it ap- 
pears that the latter is extremely variable in fize, and there- 
fore this circumftance is not fufficient to make them diftinG 
{pecies. Neither are the diandrous flowers a proper dif- 
tinttive mark, becaufe H. wmbellatum frequently varies in 
having from three to ten flamens.—We, therefore, only 
adopt this {pecies on the authority of Swartz. The petals 
of H. cordatum are often as deeply divided as thofe of dian- 
drum are reprefented. 
© 3. H. fucculentum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 130. Ameen, Acad. v. 3. 
21.— Leaves elliptical, flefhy.'’—Native of New York.— 
Flowers white ; petals fubtrifid, {maller than the calyx. 

4. H. hirfutum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 139. Ameen. Acad. v. 3. 
21.—‘* Leaves orbicular, hairy.”,-—A native of Malabar. 
—There are no {pecimens either of this or the laft f{pecies 
in the Linnean Herbarium, nor are they any where figured. 
© 5. H. umbellaium. Linn. Sp. Pl. 130. Engl. Bot. t. 27.— 
« Flowers in umbels.’’—This is rather a fcarce plant, found 
on old walls, flowering early in the fpring.—It was firlt de- 
teéted in England by Mr. Pitchford in the year 1765, on 
walls in the neighbourhood of Norwich —The plant is in 
general fmooth, fomewhat glaucous. Stem branching at the 
bafe, towards the top hairy and vifcid. Leaves oppofite, 
ovate, acute. Umbel fimple,terminal.. Peduncles bratteated, 
divaricated when the fruit is ripe. /ozqwers white or bluth- 
coloured. Cap/ule fix-toothed. Stamens varying from three 
to ten in number. 

“This is the only Britifh fpecies of Holefeum. It ap- 
proaches very clofely in habit to Ceraffium, and was placed 
in that genus by Mr. Hudfon; but its petals being un- 
equally. jagged, and not bifid, warrant its continuance in 
Holofteum. ; 

HOLOTHURIA, in Zoolgy, a Linnzan genus of the 
Mollufea tribe of worms, the body of which is detached, 
eylindrical, thick, naked, open at the extremity, and the 
mouth furrounded by flefhy tentacula or feelers. 

This charaGter affociates in the fame family a number of 
animals fo different in form, that it appears fearcely poffible 
to admit the genus without fome further modification. It 
is true that all the f{pecies referred to it by Linneus and 
Gmelin are not defcribed with equal accuracy by their re- 
fpective obfervers, and this confideration fhould induce us to 
{peak with caution as to the propriety of reducing fome 
particular kinds to the new genera propofed by fubfequent 
authorities. This is not, however, the cafe with all; many 
have been examined in their native element, and ina living 
fiate with unquellionable care, and their organization ex- 
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plained in a fatisfatory manner; upon thefe, therefore, we 
are enabled to pronounce an opinion, and confining our at- 
tention to thefe only we cannot hefitate to believe that’the 
Linnzan holothurie are divifible in a natural arrangement 
into three, if not a greater number, of diftin genera. 

The lait edition of the “ Syitema Nature” contains 
altogether twenty-three fuppofed fpecies of the holothuria, 
but it is to be obferved that Gmelin himfelf affixes fome 
mark of doubt as to the identity of the true genus to which 
certain kinds belong ; and this not without reafon, fince it is 
clear their effential charaéter cannot be reconciled with the 
natural character of the holothuria tribe in general. 

Perhaps Linnzus, in the eftablifhment of his genus holo- 
thuria, rejected the ideas of Forflcal without fufficient confi- 
deration. Forikal, we find from the refult of his own ob- 
fervations on the vermes found in the Arabian feas, conceived 
he had difcovered, among others, two natural families of 
thefe marine bodies, and propofed for their reception the 
inftitution of two new genera, to which he applied the fig- 
nificant appellatives of priapus and fiftularia; thefe Lin- 
nus configned to his genus holothuria, and in confequence 
molt probably of his example thofe genera have never been 
adopted. 

Again, the: thalia or thalis genus, fuggefted by Brown, 
is confolidated by -Linnzus with the holothuria. It is pro- 
bable we may not at prefent fo clearly underftand the thalis 
tribe as to be enabled to form a very pofitive conclufion as to 
its eflential chara¢ters, though we may, neverthelefs, obferve, 
that it does not feem to appertain to the holothuria tribe, 
being more clofely allied to that of falpa. The obfervations 
of Bofc are calculated to prove the animals of the thalis 
kind to be truly falpz, and which, if accurate, mutt oc- 
calion the removal of fome Gmelinian fpecies of the -holo- 
thuria to that genus, as the thalia, caudata, and denudata. 
Lamarck, however, conceives them equally diltin& from 
the holothurie and the falpz, and-for thistreafon re-efta- 
blifhed the genus thalis as originally propofed by Brown. 

As to the propriety of adopting the genus phyfalidis there 
cannot, we imagine, be any difference of opinion ; it is evi- 
dently diftin@ from the holothuria. 

And, laftly, we fhould mention the genus velella, one of 
thofe newly inftituted by the French naturalifts, and which 
tends to unite the holothuriz with the medufz by forming 
an intermediate link between them, and {till conneéting both. 
The genus contains two fpecies, namely, the ‘Velella mutica 
referred by the Linnzan claffification to the ‘medufa tribe 
under the fpecific name of velella, and the holothuria ten- 
taculata of Forfkal. ; 

Having pointed out the number of new genera into which 
the Linnean holothurie are divided by later naturalifts, it 
will be proper to ftate in what material particulars their 
eflential charaGers differ from each. ; 

The true holothuriz have the body detached, cylindrical, 
thick, very contraétile, with a coriaceous fkin, and having, 
at the extremity a mouth armed with five calcareous teeth, 
and a radiation of ramofe or pinnate tentacula. The genus 
thalis has the body detached, gelatinous, oval, or oblong, 
compreffed at the tides, and the back either deftitute of the 
creft, or furnifhed only with a very fhort one, and placed 
near ane extremity ; no tentacula under the belly. In the 
phyfalidis or phyfalia, the body is detached, membranaceous, 
or gelatinous, oval, compreffed at the fides, the back fur- 
nifhed with a creft, and the under part of the belly with a 
great number of diverfely formed articulated tentacula of 
different lengths, apparently fuckers. The body of the 
velella is detached, elliptic, cartilaginous within, the ex- 
terior part gelatinous, and having upon the back an elevated 

truncated 
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“¢runcated creft placed obliquely ; the mouth beneath and 
fituated in the centre. According to the above characters 
the Gmelinian fpecies, elegans, pentaétes, and priapus: 
forcipata of O. Fabricius ; zonaria of Pallas; and maxima 
of Forfkal are all of the holothuria genus. The three kinds 
defcribed by Brown, thalia, caudata, and denudata, con- 
ftitute the genus thaliss The Linnean fpecies phyfalis 
(Phyfalis pelagica of Ofveck) is the only example of the 
genus phyfalidis. And the holothuria tentacula of Forfkal 
is the velella. 

Thefe animals are of the marine kind, and in general fup- 
poled to be viviparous; they live on {mall fifhes, worms, telta- 
ceous bodies, &c. and are ufually diftinguifhed by the f{plen- 
dour of their colours. 


Species. 


Extzcans. With twenty branched tentacula; body pa- 
pillous, reddifh above, beneath white. Mull. Stroem. Sondm. 
&e. 

Inhabits the feas of Denmarkand Norway; the length from 
eight to eleven inches ; body varied with red and white ; 
papille pointed, and diftant, thofe on the back difpofed in 
fix feries ; tentacula flefhy, and white, the tip furnifhed with 
a tuft of fibres which are tuberculated within. Squirts out 
water like a fiphon from the lower orifice. 

Fronposa. Tentacula frondofe; body fmooth. Q. 
Fabr. 

The body ovate; beneath flat, with ten retratile ten- 
tacula; the polterior part conic, perforated at the end. 
Found in the northern feas. 

Puantapus. Tentacula branched; pofterior part of 
the body attenuated ; beneath rough with dots. Mull. Holo- 
thuria phantapus, Linn. Pudendum miffim, &c. Aldr. Gefn. 
&e. 


Native of the Norway and Mediterranean feas. The body 
is ovate, beneath flat ; behind conic, with the tip perforated, 
tentacula 10, and retra¢tile. 

TremuLa. Tentacula fafciculate ; body covered above 
with numerous fub-conic papillz, beneath with cylindrical 
ones. Holathuria tremula, Linn. Holothuria tubulofa, Gmel. 
Holethurius Rondeletii, Joni. Epipetro xoographi fimile, Aldr. 
Genitale marinum, Bell. Pudendum regale pifcatorium, Column. 
Mentula marina, Plancus. Fiftularia, Fortk. 

Found in the Mediterranean and Adriatic feas. Length 
one foot ; the body cylindrical when extended, and oblong 
when contracted, generally a beautiful mixture of red and 
white, but it varies in colour ; the cylindrical tubes beneath 
the body a& as fuckers, by means of which it adheres to the 
rocks. 

Puysatis. Cirri filiform, pendulous, and of different 
fhapes. Linn. Urtica marina, Sloane. Arethufa criftata, 
&c. Brown.. Phy/alis pelagica, Ofbeck. 

Inhabits the Atlantic feas, where it is often feen floating 
in calm weather on the furface of the water, and is known 
to mariners by the name of the Portuguefe man of war; 
the form ovate, fomewhat triangular, and hyaline ; back 
acute and dusky green; anterior part reddifh ; {nout {piral 
and reddifh; tentacula numerous, unequal, fome round, 
thick and fhort ; fome capillary, with a globular yellow 
tip, others longer and filiform. 

Tuaia. Creit compreffed ; Jateral lines entire. Gmel. 
Thalia oblonga, &c. Brown. Jam. 

Native ot the American and Weft India feas. 

Caupata. ‘Tailed; creft compreffed; lateral lines: in- 
terrupted. Gmel. Thalia oblonga, caudata, &c, Brown. 

Jnbabits the American feas, 


Denupata. Deftitute of creft and tail. Gmel. Tha 
la, &c. Brown. 

The body of this {pecies is oblong, rounded, and gradually 
tapering to both extremities ; the length from three to four 
inches, diameter one inch; tran{parent, and hollow ; the an- 
terior opening triangular, the other rounded. Native of 
the American feas. 

Pentacres. With ten ramified tentacula; body with 
five rows of papille. Miuill. Cucumis marinus, Gein. Cu- 
cumer marinus, Vandell. Aphrodita quarta, Hill. Brimba- 
tus, Olaft. Fleurilarde, Dicquemar. 

Length fix inches; the body greenifh-brown; tentacula 
elegantly ramified, of a yellow and filver colour; the fila- 
ments with fmall retractile filaments iffuing from them. In- 
habits the feas of Europe. 

ParititosA. With ten frondofe tentacula ; body ovate, 
and covered every where with papille. Mull. Inhabits the 
bays of the North feas. 

SPALLANZANI. With ninety-fix filamentous tentacula. 
Spallanz. Native of the Mediterranean. 

Priapus. Mouth with flefhy papille; body with annu- 
lar ftriez, and longitudinal ones on the gland. O. Fabr. 
Priapus, Linn. 

Inhabits the Indian and Mediterranean feas; the length 
fix inches. One half of the body cylindrical, with numerous 
annular ftrie, and terminated by the mouth; the other half 
obovate and gland-fhaped, with twenty-four longitudinal pa- 
rallel elevated, diftant, rough ftrie; the aperture concaye, 
and furrounded by an excavated annular ftria, and furnifhed 
within with numerous recurved fpines. ‘ 

SquaMaTa. With eight flightly branched tentacula; 
body rough above, beneath foft. O. Fabr., &c. AGinia 
JSquamata, Nov. A&. Nat. Cur. Afcidia fquamata, Pallas. 

Native of the Norway and Green!and feas; the {pecies 
varies in fize, and adheres firmly to rocks. ‘ 

PenicitLus. With eight branched tentacula; body bony, 
and five-fided. Mull. 

Lives in the mud in the deeps of the Northern feas; the 
body is immoveable, ventricofe, fmooth, white, with a brown 
collar black at the edges, and a parallel granulated pale 
ring behind the tentacula, which are carinated and blackifh- 

rellow. 
} Fusus. With ten tentacula; body fufiform and downy. 
Mull. 

Like the laft, inhabits the mud in the deeps of the Nor- 
thern feas. The body is cinereous, rough with minute 
{cales, and befet with very fhort fibres; protruding a cup- 
fhaped hollow body, furnifhed beneath with a neck, and 
dilated above into an orb, perforated in the middle, with a 
black foramen, tentacula denticulated at the fides. 

Inuzrevxs. Body brown, with longitudinal whitifh 
ftripes, and twelve red tentacula. H. Jnberens, Miill. 
Fiftularia reciprocans, Forik. 

Native of the North and Red feas; the body long, nar- 
row, pellucid, and covered with innumerable vifcid papille, 
by means of which it {ticks to whatever it touches; tenta- 
cula flefhy, lanceolate, and denticulated, or flightly branched 
each fide. 

Levis. Elongated, with white tentacula; body with 
five rows of lines and dots. O. Fabr. 

Inhabits the Greenland feas, refiding among rocks, and 
frequently hiding itfelf in the clay, from whence each alter- 
nate tentacula is protruded, while the reft are contraGted; 
the body is foft, {mooth, whitifh and pellucid; the length 
from one to fix inches; tentacula whitifh, foft, and eight- 
cleft at the tip. 
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Musvuta. Oblong, with twelve tentacula; body with 
five rows of warts. O. Fabr. 3 

Found in the fame feas as the latter, in fandy bottoms, 
and moves very flowly by means of its extended papillz. 
The body four lines in length, glabrous, {ub-membranace- 
ous, whitish, and rarely red; each row of papille confifting 
of ten ; tentacula yellowifh and fix-cleft at the tip. . 

Forcirpata. Ventricofe, both ends narrow and conic ; 
the anterior one forcipated. O. Fabr. : : : 

Length five inches ; the body foft, lubricous, with a thin 
fkin covered with innumerable flightly raifed dots; forceps 
rigid, ochrey yellow, with curved fangs. Inhabits clayey 
bottoms in the Crniane feas, and is often devoured by 

{corpion, Cottus fcorpio. 

cee ‘Oblong, eeyelied: with a flefh-coloured 
fheath, and a whitifh hyaline pouch; body encircled with 
five yellow zones. _ Pallas. ; ~ wise 1 

Mouth tranfverfe, with prominent gaping lips; inhabits 

= ut Antigua. 
Ween ae foft, lax,-with white bands dotted 
with brown ; tentacvla linear-lanceolate, and toothed at the 
s-  Iorflk. 

are bey with five white ftripes dotted with black, and 
alternate narrow brown ones dotted with white ; teatacula 
twelve, brown in the middle, and at the fides paler. Inha- 
bits the Red fea, among zoiterz, and adheres to the hands 
by means of its vifcid papille ; length a {pan and a half. 

Maxima. Body rigid and nearly {quare ; above convex, 
beneath flat, and edged with white ; tentacula filiform, aud 
cut like petals at the tip. Fiflularia maxima, Fork. 

The body about a foot in length, hard, and rough with 
papillz ; tentacula grey hyaline. Native of the Red fea. 

Impatiens. Body rigid and cinereous; tentacula twenty, 
filiform, feven-cleft, and denticulated at the tip. Fi/ularia 
i i Forfk. . 
saline the fhores of the Red fea under ftones, or in the 
pores of Spongia officinalis. The body hardifh, cinere- 
ous, varied with {pots and bands, and rough with hemi- 
{pherical warts, whitifh in the middle, and contiguous ; ten- 
tacula hyaline dotted with black, and obtufely toothed. 

Nupa. Orbicular, blue, without creft ; tentacula of the 
difk naked ; of the rays befet with three rows of glands. 
Gmel. AHolothuria denudaia, Forfk. ‘Adion fs 

About an inch in diameter ; the body whitith in the difk 
above, and radiated with concentric flriz, the margin and 
border blue; tentacula filiform and blueifh hyaline. Clofely 

lied to the medufa. 
ai ian Oval, blue, with oblique divided creft or veil, 
and numerous tentacula beneath. Gmel. Forfk. 

Native of the Mediterranean ; the body thin, convex, and 
terminating in a whitifh central protuberance above, blue 
with brown border; creft two-parted and ftriated ; tenta- 
cula filiform. Length two inches. ; 

“TentTacuLaTa. Oval; tentacula furrounding the mouth 
white. Forfk, &c. An ambiguous fpecies. : 

“HOLOWNE, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Chelm ; 28 miles N.E. of Chelm. : 

~HOLQUAHVILT, in Botany, a name by which fome 
authors have called the tree which produces the Jefuit’s 
2 re in Geography, a town of Norway, in the dio- 
cefe of Chriftianfand; 12 miles S.W. of Chriftianfand. ; 

HOLRU, a town of Abyliinia ; 65 miles S. of Mine. 

HOLSANOE,, a {mall ifland in the N. fea, near the 
eoalt of Norway. N. lat. 60° 32’. 

“HOLSMUNSDEN, or Hotrzmunpss, a town of the 


‘of Peter I. emperor of Ruffia. 
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principality of Wolfenbuttel, on the Wefer; 21 miles W. 
of Eimbeck. 

HOLSOM. A hhip is faid to be holfom at fea, when 
fhe will hull, try, and ride well, without rolling or labour- 


ing. 

"JOLSTABROC, in Geography, a town of Denmark, 
in North Jutland, fituated on a river, which runs into the 
North fea. The trade of the inhabitants chiefly confifts in 
corn, oxen, and horfes ; 24 miles W. of Wiborg. N. lat. 
56° 22’. E. long. 9° 38". 

HOLSTEIN, Dvucny or, 
the circle of Lower Saxony. Including the lordfhip of 
Pinneberg, it is bounded on the N. by the duchy of Slefwic 
and the Baltic, on the E. by the Baltic, on the S. by the 
duchy of Lauenberg, the territories of Lubeck and Ham-~ 
burg, and the Elbe; and on the W. by the Elbe and the 
German fea. It is about 70 miles long from E. to W., and 
48 broad from N. to S. Subje@ to frequent ftorms and 
confequent inundations from its fituation between the Baltic 
and the German fea, its inhabitants are put to great expence 
in railing dykes, particularly in the diftri@s borderin OR 
the German fea and the Eibe. Thefe diftri@s confift of excel. 
lent marth land, which produce wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
peas, and rape-feed in great penty. The meadows and 
paitures feed great numbers of cattle. The other parts of 
the country are ftill more fertile. 

Holiiein is divided into four provinces, viz. Holftein 
Proper, Stormar, Ditmarfen, and Wagria ; the three firft of 
which were formerly called « Nordalbizgia,”’ or “ Saxony 
beyond the Elbe."* The Saxons of this country were a 
free people, till Charlemagne fubdued them, and removed 
10,000 families into Brabant, Flanders, and Holland. Bya 
treaty between this fovereign and the king of Denmark, the 
river Eider was fixed as a common boundary of the two 
countries. Thecountry on the S. of the river was called the 
Marche, and.a marggrave was appointed to defend it. Hol« 
fiein Proper and Stormar were ereéted into a county by 
Lothario, duke of Saxony, in 1106, in favour of the count 
of Scauenburg; and his fon Adolphus II. incorporated 
Wagria with Holitein, and peopled the territory with ftrangers 
from Holland and Weitphalia. The territories were after- 
wards divided into feparate principalities ; and one of the 
princes who reigned here obtained from the king of Den- 
mark the inveftiture of Slefwick. When this branch became 
extinét, and the people ele&ted Chriftian I. king of Den. 
mark, he became duke of Slefwick, and count of Holfteiv, 
which was foon afterwards ereGted into a duchy. His pof- 
terity reigned here as well as in Denmark. In 1720 the 
reigning prince of Holftein Gottorp, founded by the fecond 
fon of Frederick I., was entircly difpoffeffed of his domi- 
nions. ‘This prince had efpoufed Ann, the eldeft daughter 
In 1743 his fon, Charles 
Ulric was, by his mother’s fitter, Elizabeth, emprefs of 
Ruffia, declared grand duke of Ruffia. The king of Den- 
mark, as duke of Holftein Gluckiftadt, had formerly. a feat 
and voice in the diet of the empire in the college of princes ; 
and the emperor or emprefs of Ruffia poffeffed the fame pre- 
rogatives for Holitein Gottorp. To the king of Denmark 
it belonged to appoint a governor over his part of Hol. 
ftein, whofe ufual refidence was Gluckitadt, whilft the re- 
gency court for Ruffian Holltein was held at Kiel. The 
principal trading towns are Altona, Gluckitadt, and Kiel. 
The exports of Holiftein are wheat, barley, malt, ftarch, 
buck-wheat, peas, beans, rape-feed, horned cattle, fheep, 
rams, {wine, horfes, poultry, butter, cheefe, venifon, and 
fith. Lord Molefworth obferves, that Holftein very much 
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yefembles England ; and another traveller has remarked, 
that the inhabitants are in their perfons very like the Englifh. 
Hence it has been inferred, that the Englifh nation came 
firft from this lower circle of Saxony ; and in confirmation 
of this conjecture, it is alleged, that there is an ancient town 
near it, called Landen, and an ifland called Angles; which 
cave occafion to call our Britannia, Angha. This remark is 
confirmed by the moft diligent inquirers into this fubject, 
who place the country of our Saxon anceftors in the Cim- 
bric Cherfonefe, in the traéts of land fince known by the 
names of Jutland, Angelen, and Holttein. 

HOLSTON, a river of America, being a branch of the 
Teneflee, which rifes in Virginia, and joins the Teneffee, 22 
miles below Knoxville. At that town it is 300 yards wide, 
and inacourfe of about 200 miles in length it receives feveral 
confiderablerivers and {maller ftreams. Itisnavigable for boats 
of'25 tons upwards of 100 miles, to the mouth of the N. Fork, 
where iron-works have been erected upon a large feale.-— 
Alfo, a fettlement on this river, in the ftate of Teneffee, con- 

“taining, in 1790, 28,649 inhabitants, The land is generally 
fertile, and being fituated between two mountains, it feldom 
{uffers for want of rain. It abounds with iron ore. A 
capital furnace and forge have lately been erected in Holfton, 
near the Virginia line, a bloomary below the mouth of Wa- 
tawga, and another 25 miles above the mouth of the French 
Broad. There are feveral lead mines in the fettlement, and 
one particularly on the French Broad, that produces 75 per 
cent. pure lead. Merfe. 

HOLSTENIUS, or Hoxsrery, Luxe, in Biography, 
was born at Hamburg in 1596. Having received a liberal 
education in his own country he went to Paris, where he 
acquired a high reputation for learning, but was converted 
from the principles of Lutheranifm, in which he had been 
brought up, to thofe of Popery. He went from Paris to 
Rome, where he obtained the patronage of cardinal Francis 
Barberini, and through his means received diftinguifhed marks 
of favour from the popes Urban VIII., Innocent X, and 
Alexander VII. By the firlt he was made canon of St. 
Peter’s ; by the fecond librarian of the Vatican ; and by 
Alexander VII. he was fent to Infpruck, where he recetved 
from queen Chriltina of Sweden her formal profeffion of the 
Chriftian faith. He died at Rome in the year 1661, leaving 
behind hima high charaéter for deep learning, a found and 
penetrating judgment, and a fine critical tafte. He was 
editor of a number ef very learned works which he illuitrated 
with notes and differtations ; and he left behind him much 
valuable matter, Which was given to the public after his death, 
by his friends, in'their editions of authors, or in different col- 
leGtions. Among his other pieces was ‘* The Life of Pytha- 
goras, by Porphyry,” in Greek and Latin, witha curious 
differtation on the life and writings of Porphyry, and obfer- 
vations on the life of Pythagoras. Moreri. 

HOLSTER, a cafe for a horfeman’s piftol. 

HOLSWORTHY, in Geography. See Hotpswortuy. 

HOLT, when it occurs at the beginning or end of a word, 
fignifies that it is, or hath been woody, from the Saxon holz, 
a wood, or fometimes poflibly from the Saxon ho, hollow. 
Johnfon. ; 

Horr, Sir Jonx, an eminent lawyer and judge, fon of 
fir John Holt, ferjeant at law, was born at Thame, in Ox- 
fordthire, in 1642. « He received the firft principles of learn- 
ing at Abingdon, of which town his father was at that time 
recorder: he afterwards went to Oriel college, Oxford, and 
from thence was entered a ftudent at Gray’s Inn. He foon 
became diftinguifhed as a barrifter, and in the reign of 
James II. he was made recorder of London, foon after which 
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he was called to the degree of a ferjeant of the law. By re- 
fuling to give afliftance. to the arbitrary meafures of the 
king, he was removed from the recorderfhip of the city, but, 
he retired with the approbation of an honeft mind, and the 
regrets of the people, of whofe caufe he was always the 
advocate in {pite of the authority and influence of the court. 
His principles were too well known for him to be forgotten 
in times of emergency, and he was chofen member of the, 
convention parliament in 1688, and he was appomited one of 
the managers for the commons at the conferences held con. 
cerning the vacancy of the throne. In 1689 he was raifed _ 
to the dignity of lord chief juftice of the king’s bench, and. 
admitted to the honour of privy counfellor. He refufed the 
polt of chancellor offered him at the death of lord Somers, 
and continued as chief juttice till his death in 1709. He is 
memorable among the Englifh judges for a thorough know-. 
ledge of the law, joined to an invincible firmnefs and refolu- 
tion in fupporting its authority. He held in contempt the 
aflumed powers of a houfe of commons, when thofe powers 
were evidently hoftile to the common law of the land. He 
was the intrepid affertor of the rights and liberties of the 
fubje&t, and was remarkably jealous of the interference of 
the military power in the execution of the laws: of which 
he gave a very fignal proof when applied to fan¢tion, by the 
prefence of one of his people, the proceedings of the military 
fent to quell a riot excited by the infamous prattice of crimp- 
ing. The chief juttice afked the officer what he intended to 
do if the populace refufed to difperle, he replied, “ we have 
orders to fire upon them :”” “ Have you fo ?”” faid the judge, 
sé then obferve, if one manis killed, I will take care that you 
and every foldier of your party fhall be hanged. Sir, ac- 
quaint thofe who fent you, that no officer of mine fhall at- 
tend foldiers, and let them know, likewife, that the laws of 
this land are not to be executed by the fword. Thefe things 
belong to the civil power, and you have nothing to do with 
them.”? Such patriotic and virtuous conduét as this chief 
juilice ever manifeited, has not frequently been found in per- 
fons filling that high office. Few inftances, indeed, have 
been found, in which judges have not aéted the upright and 
honourable part in all caufes of individuals brought before 
them ; they have no motive to aé otherwife: but the in- 
flexible integrity of a judge is brought to the teft when great. 
political queitions are to be decided : when one of the people, 
who is but as duft in the balance, is about to be borne down 
by a whole branch of the legiflature, in fuch a cafe lord chief 
jultice Holt was tried, and his decifion has infured for him 
an unfading immortality. Brnitifh Biog. , 

Horr, in Geography, a market town and parifh in the 
hundred to which it gives name, in the county of Norfolk, ° 
England, is pleafantly fituated on an eminence, 121 miles 
diitant from London. Great part of the town was deftroyed’ 
by fire in the year 1708, fince which time many good houfes 
have been erected. ‘The enumeration under the late a& of 
parliament was 215 houfes, and too4 inhabitants. The 
quarter-feffions of the peace are holden here, by adjourn-' 
ment from the city of Norwich. The feffions-houfe, which 
is a handfome building, is occafionally ufed for holding fub-" 
{cription affemblies. A confiderable free-fchool was founded 
here, in the year 1556, by fir Thomas Grefham, who was a~ ~ 
native of this town, and whofe memory is perpetuated by” 
the building of the royal exchange, London. The fchool 
is well, endowed for 30 fcholars, and has annexed to it a 
{cholarfhip and fellowfhip in Sydney colleze, Cambridge. ~ 
The patronage and government of the fchool are, by the ap- 
pointment of the founder, vefted for ever in the company of 
fifhmongers of London, ‘Two fairs are annually held here ; 


and 


are of an attenuating, aftringent, and drying nature. 
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and a weekly market on Saturday, Blomefield’s Hiftory 
and Antiquities of Norfolk. , ; 

rene townfhip and chapelry in the parifh of Gref- 
ford, and hundred’ of Bremfield, Denbighthire, Wales, is 
feated on the banks of the river Dee, and was formerly a 
market town. At this placé the river feparates England 
from Wales, the county of Chefter being on one fide, and 
that of Denbigh on the other. 'Thefe are united by a bridge 
of 10 arches, which is faid to have been built in the year 
1345. On the banks of the river formerly ftood 2 ftrong 
caltle, which is now nearly levelled to the ground. It was 
farrifoned for Charles I. in 1643, but, with other fortreffes 
in this part of the country, was taken by the parliamentary 
forces. The inhabitants of Holt, Denbigh, and Ruthin, 
jointly fend one member to parliament. In 1801 this town- 
{hip contained 161 houfes and 804 inhabitants. Pennant’s 

in Wales, vol. i. 4to. 

eae a tow of Néaa; in the diocefe of Chriftianfand ; 
32 miles N.N.E. of Chriftianfand.— A lfo, a town of Ger- 
many, in the duchy of rigid 3 27 miles S.E. of Cleves. 

. lat. 51° 309'. (E. long. 6” 26". 
e ott, a aMage of England, in the county of Wilts, feven 
miles E. of Bath; it has a medicinal fpring. : : 

Hott, in Rural Economy, the name of a morbid affeétion 
of the feet of different domeftic animals. The hoof and feet 
in this cafe fhould be carefully examined, and the caufe af- 
certained. ; 

Hott-waters. 'Thefe have been found by experience to 
be of admirable efficacy in all fcorbutic and fcrophulous 
cafes. An account of fome very remarkable cures per- 
formed by them in thefe cafes, was printed feveral years 
ago; and though known to be fact in the place, was dif- 
believed by almoft every body befide. ‘ 

Mr. Lewis, formerly minifter of the place, confirms their 
efficacy from his own obfervation; and obferves that Bel 

e 
firft of thefe properties they poffefs in common with all wa- 
ters which dilute, attenuate, and fit the juices for pafling the 
proper veflels ; their aftringency they owe to the alum and 
iron which they contain ; and their drying, abforbing, and 


- healing qualities are probably owing to a quantity of ful- 


phur, aud a fine light ochre, which they are impregnated 
with. Phil. Tranf. N° 403. " deg 
Horr's Creek, in Geography, a river of America, in the 
ftate of Kentucky, which runs into the river Kentucky, 
N. lat. 38°37’.  W. long. 84° 18/. : ; 
HOPTALEN, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 


_ Drontheim ; 54 miles S. of Drontheim. 


- HOLTEN, a town of Norway, in the government of 
Aggerhuus, remarkable for its church, which is cut out of 
arock; it is very ancient, and fuppofed, by Olaus Wormins, 
to have been an heathen temple ; 15 miles’N.W. of Tongf- 
ee 
"HOLTZBAUER, in Biography, in 1772 maettro di 
cappella to the elector palatine at Manheim, when his elee- 
toral highnefs had the belt intrumenta! band in Europe, and 
operas compofed exprefsly for his theatre by the greateit 
mafters of the time. Holtzbauer, who had been in Italy, 
was not only an excellent compofer of {ymphonies on the 
model of the elder Stanitz, but the opera finging-matter. 
The Danzi, afterwards Madame Le Brun, and the Alle- 
ranti, were his fcholars. : G gre 
* HOLTZBOGN, an excellent performer on the violin in 
the fervice of the ele@tor of Bavaria, in 1772. He was a 
fcholar of Fartini, had.a great hand, a clear tone, and more 
fire than was ufual in performers of the Tartini fchool, which 


was rather remarkable for delicacy, expreflion, and high- 
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finifhing, than for fpirit and variety. Holtzbogn wrote well 
for his inftrument, and we heard him play a very matterly 
concerto of his own compofition. 

HOLTZHAUSEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the bifhopric of Munfler ; 8 miles N.W. of Munfer, 

HOLTZKIRCHEN, a town of Bavaria; 18 miles 
S.S.E. of Munich. 

HOLUAN, Hotway, or Hulvan, 2 town of the Ara- 
bian Irak ; r1o miles N.N.E, of Bagdad. N. lat. 34° 50! 
E, long. 44° 54’. 

Hotvay, a town of Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Nile ; 12 miles S. of Cairo. 

HOLUM, or Hoatum, or Hola, a town of Iceland, at 
the mouth of a fmall river, the fee of a bifhop, founded 
about the year 1106, and fince improved by Chriftiern ITT. 
Here are a f{chool, cathedral, and printing office. N. lat. 
65° 43. - W. long. 15?. 

HOLWELL, Joun Zeprayian, in Biography, was 
born about the year 1709. He went out in early life as a 
writer in the fervice of the Englith Eaft India company, and 
by his affiduity he gradually rofe in office till the vear 1756, 
when he was appointed fecond in council at Fort William. 
At this period, an offence having been given to the nabob of 
Bengal, induced him to lay fiege to that fort with a powerful 
army. ‘The governor fled, and the command devolved on Mr. 
Holwell, who, with a few men, was refolved to defend the 
place to the laft extremity. He was, however, obliged 
to furrender, but on the promife of fecurity to their perfons, 
in violation of which he and his men were fhut up in a {mall 
room, fince denominated the dlack-110LE of Calcutta, which 
fee. Of the furvivors who efcaped this infernal charnel- 
houfe, Mr. Holwell was one, who became the hiftorian of the 
fufferings which were endured on‘ that occafion 3 and when 
Calcutta was brought under the Britifh dominion he raifed 
a monument on the fpot, at his own expence, to the memory 
of the unhappy victims, and to record the infamy of him 
who could perpetrate fo black a-deed. On his return to 
England Mr. Holwell wrote various tra@s upon the con- 
cerns of the India company, and he entered deeply into the 
hiftory and mythology of the natives of Hindooftan, con- 
cerning which he gave the public fome curious information 
in a work entitled ** Intereiting hiltorical Events relative to 
the Provinces of Bengal and the Empire of Indoftan.” Ine 
this he gives a very particular account of the Gentoo Shaftah,’ 
which he reprefents as the oldeft religious inftitute extant, ° 
and the genuine fource of the mythology and cofmogony of 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. He publithed another 
work, in 1788, connected with this fubje, entitled « Dif- 
fertations on the Origin, Nature, and Purfuits of Intelligent 


“Beings,” &c. The idea that men are fallen angels, con- 


demned to fuffer in human bodies for the fins of their former 
ftate, is the leading principle of this produ@tion. Mr. Hol- 
well was author of feveral other pieces, one on inoculation’ 
for the {mall-pox ‘in the Eaft Indies, with the mode of treat- 
ing the difeafe in that part ‘of the world, and one entitled’ 
“© ’A new Experiment for the Prevention of Crimes,’? which 
chiefly confifts in propofed premiums for the praGtice of 
virtue. He died in 1798, much refpeéted by all who knew: 
him. His works difplay a benevolent heart, and a liberal - 
way of thinking. There is ftill living, at a very adyanced 
age, in the neighbourhood ot London, Captain Mills, one of 
the fellow fufferers with Mr. Holwell in the black-hole of 
Calcutta. ; os 
HOLY, haliz, Saxon, or heykigh, Dutch, from: hal, 
healthy, ex in a ttate of falvation. “The term is varioufly 
applied ; fometimes in the fame fenfe with good, or religious,’ 
or facred, and fometimes for hallowed, or appropriated*to 
‘ religious 
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yeligious or facred: purpofes: Thus, it is ufed in the fame 
fenfe with fan@iified, i. e. feparated from ordinary ufe, and 
appropriated to pious or religious purpofes. In this fenfe 
it has been applied to perfons, places, and things. See 
Hotyness. 

Hoty, Cape, in Geography, a cape in the Frozen ocean. 
N. lat. 72°32! E. long. 179° 40'. 

Hoty Fire. See Fire. 

Hoty of Holies, called alfo the “ moft holy place,” and 
the “ oracle,”’ becaufe God here gave his anfwers to the 
high prieft, when confulted by him, an apartment of the 
Jewifh temple, which was divided, in the firft temple, from 
the «holy place’? by a partition of boards overlaid with 
gold, in which there was a door-place with a vail over it. It 
was 20 cubits in length. Although the “ holy place’” was 
reckoned very facred, yet it was not to be compared in this 
refpe with the “ moit holy,’’ which was regarded as the 
palace of God. For this reafon none but the high prieft 
was permitted to go into it, and that but once a year, viz. 
on the great day of expiation (Exod. xxx. Io. Lev. xvi. 2. 
15. 24. Heb. ix. 7.), on which day, as the Jews tell us, it 
was lawful for him to go in feveral times. This part of the 
temple, -as well as the whole building, was furrounded with 
rooms and apartments for different ufes. The roof of the 
«« holy of holies’’ was not flat, as in the other parts of the 
temple, and in eaftern houfes in general, but floping, as in 
our buildings; and, according to Jofephus (De Bell. Jud. 
1. vi. c. 6.) it was covered and armed all over with pointed 
{pikes of gold, to keep off the birds from neftling upon it. 
Although the roof was inacceflible to all, yet there was 
round it a kind of rail or baluftrade, according to the law 
(Deut. xxii. 8.) to keep any one from falling down that 
fhould happen to go there. The “ holy of holies” was at 
the welt end of the temple, and the entrance into it toward 
the ealt, contrary to the practice of the heathens. The 
greateft ornament of the “ holy of holies’? was wanting in 
the fecond temple, viz. the ARK of the Covenant, or Te/timony, 
which fee. 

Hoty Place, or Sanéluary, an apartment of the Jewifh 
temple called by the Jews the “ outer houfe’’ (at being fuch 
in refpe@ of the « holy of holies’), was fituated between 
the porch and the mott holy place, being 20 cubits broad, 
and 40 in length and height. It had two gates, one of which 
was called the /e/er, through which they paffed in order to 
open the great gate, which had four folding doors. The 
fan@tuary was divided from the holy of holies neither by a 
wall nor gate, but only by a double vail. This is fuppofed 
to have been the vail which was rent in twain at our Sa- 
viour’s death (Matt. xxvii. 51.), becaufe it was to be of no 
further ufe. It feems to be alluded to in Rev. x1. 19. Xv. 5. 
See SANCTUARY. 

Hoty Gho/, Order of the, is a military order in France ; 
the principal in peint of dignity in that kingdom. 

It was inflituted by king Henry III. in 1579, in memory 
of three great events happening on the fame day, or Whit- 
funday : viz. his birth, acceffion to the crown of France, 
and eleétion to that of Poland; the order was to confilt of a 
hundred knights only, who, to be admitted, were to make 
proof of their nobility for three defcents. 

The king was the grand-mafter, or fovereign, and took 
the oath as fuch on his coronation day ; whereby he folemuly 
vowed to maintain for ever the order of the Holy Ghott ; 
and not to fuffer it to fhrink, fall, or diminifh, fo long as it 
fhould be in his power to hinder it; nor even to attempt to 
alter or difpenfe with any of the irrevocable ftatutes of the 
order. 

The knights were all to wear a gold crofs, hung 
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about the neck by a blue filk ribband, or collar, hangin 
fcarfwife from the left fhoulder; and the officers 
commanders are alfo to wear the fame crofs, embroidered in 
filver, fewed on the left fide of their cloaks, robes, and 
other upper garments. 

Before they received the order of the Holy Ghoft, that 
of St. Michael was conferred, as a neceflary degree, for 
which reafon their arms were furrounded with a double 
collar. 

The collar of the order, at its firft inftitution, was com- 
pofed of fleurs-de-lis or, cantoned with flames of the fame, 
enamelled gules, intermixed withthreecyphers, or monograms, 
of gold, compofed of the letters H and L, enamelled white ; 
which letters were the initials of the inftitutor’s name, and 
that of his wife Louifa of Lorrain. Henry IV. altered the 
cypher into a trophy of arms. Afterwards. the collar was 
compofed of fleurs-de-lis, cantoned with flames and trophies 
ofarms ; and at the bottom hung a gold crofs of eight points, 
enamelled onthe edges white, with a fleur-de-lisor, at each 
angle, and in the middle a dove. In an oval, on the back of 
the crofs, was reprefented St. Michael trampling on the dra- 
gon, all proper. ; 

Hory Gho/?, Order of. See Dove. 

Hoty Ghoft, Crofs of the, in Heraldry, confifts of a 
circle in the middle of a crofs, and on it the Holy Ghoft, in 
figure of a dove: the four arms are drawn narrow from the 
centre, and widening to the ends, where the returning lines. 
divide each of them into two fharp points; upon each of 
which is a pearl. 

From the intervals of the circle between the arms iffue 
four fleurs-de-lis, This was the crofs worn by the knights 
of the order of the Holy Ghoft in France. 

Hoty Rood, in Geography, a bay in Newfoundland ifland, 
at the head of Conception bay. 

Hoty Rof, or Rock-Rost, in Botany. See Crstus. 

Ho y Sepulchre of Jerufalem, Knights of the order of the, 
an order which, according to fome, was inftituted by God- 
frey of Bouloigne, on the feventeenth day of July, in the 
year 1099; and, according to others, by his brother Bald- 
win, fecond king of Jerufalem, in the year 1103. The 
badge of this order was a crofs potent gold, cantoned with 
four croffes of the fame, without any enamel, pendent at the 
breatt to a black ribband; and a like crofs embroidered on 
the left fide of the white cloak or mantle, which the knights 
were conitantly to wear. 

Hory Thifile, in Botany. See Centaurea BenediGa. 

3 Hoty Zhurfday, is what we otherwife call Afcenfion 
lay. 
Pa ati Week is the laft week of Lent, calledalfo Pa/fon 
eck. 

Hoty Year is fometimes ufed for the year of jubilee (which 
fee) ; and fometimes for the ecclefiaftical year of the Jews. 
See Yrar. 

HOLYCROSS, in Geography, a village in the county 
of Tipperary, province of Muniter, Ireland, remarkable 
for the ruins of an abbey which belonged to the Ciftercian 
order of monks. The lands belonging to this abbey were 
an earldom, and the abbot, according to Archdall, was 
ftyled earl of Holycrofs : he was certainly a baron of par- 
liament, and was ufually vicar-general of the Ciftercian or- 
der in Ireland. A particular account of the buildings may be 
found in Archdall’s “«* Monafticon Hibernicum ;”? but it 
will fuffice to obferve here, that they appear to have been 
very unequal, fome being built of marble and highly finifhed, 
whillt other parts are miferably mean. Thefe ruins cover a 
confiderable fpace, near the banks of the river Suiree A 
parifh church and afew wretched cabins are the only remains 
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of a once celebrated place. It is feven miles from Cabhel, 
on theroad to Thurles and Nenagh. 

HOLYHEAD, a fea-port, market-town, and _parih 
in the ifland of Anglefea, North Wales, ftands on a pe- 
ninfula at the weftern end of the ifle. In the Britith 
language it is called Caer-Gybi, or the fort or caftle of Gybi. 
‘Having been for many years a ftation for veffels that fail be- 
tween Ireland and England, it has thereby become a place of 
trade and public refort. The diitance from Holyhead to 
Ireland is twenty leagues ; and for the conveyance of letters, 
paffengers, &c. between thofe places, one packet fails hence 
every day in the week excepting on Thurfdays. It generally 
reaches the oppofite coat in twelve hours ; but in ftormy or 
calm weather, the time of the paflage is very uncertain : 
fometimes the veffel has remained at fea for two or three days, 
but when the wind is favourable, the voyage may be per- 
formed in fix, feven, or eight hours. The church-yard at 
this place is a vait mafs of rock, clofe to the fea, and is en- 
vironed by a wall. Pennant defcribed this to be feventeen feet 
high, and fix thick on three fides of the inclofure, and on 
the other fide it has only a parapet wall, the natural boundary 
being a precipitous rock. ‘ At each corner of the wall is an 
oval tower. The mafonry of the whole is evidently Roman : 
the mortar very hard, and mixed with much coarfe pebble. 
Along the walls are two rows of round holes, about four 
inches in diameter, which penetrate them. The ufe of this 
harbour to the Romans, in the paflage from various places to 
the ports of Lancafhire and that of Chelter, is very evident. 
They could not finda better place to run into, in cafe of hard 
weather, than this, as it projected farthelt into the Vergivian 
fea; fo that they could reach it with lefs danger of being 
embayed than in any other place.’ (Pennant’s Tour in 
Wales, vol. ii.) In the vicinity of the town, this author 
vifited and has left us accounts of other antiquities. On 
the fummit of the hill called Pen-Caer-Gybi, are fome re- 
mains of an ancient circular building, which Mr. Pennant 
conjectures was a Roman Pharos, or watch-tower. Rem- 
nants of a jong wall, built without mortar, were found on 
the fide of the hill; and fome ruins of an edifice, called Capel 
y Goriles, were remaining between the town and the moun- 
tain. In the town was a religious houfe, faid to have been 
ereted in the latter part of the fixth century. A college 
was alfo founded here foon after the year 1137, by Hwfaap 
Cynddelw, lord of Liys-Llifon. The prefent parifh church 
belonged to the college; but the oldeft parts of the archi- 
teture do not appear to be anterior to the reign of king 
Edward III. A public fchool was eftablifhed here in 1745. 
A large inn and hotel, an afflembly room, and fome baths have 
been ereéted at Holyhead, within the prefent century, and 
various improvements have been lately made to the town and 
harbour. The former confilts of one principal ftreet, with 
feveral detached buildings, and according to the population 
report of 1801 then contained 503 houfes, and 2132 inhabit- 
ants. Here is a weekly market on Saturdays. The har- 
bour is formed by cliffs beneath the church-yard, and a {mall 
ifland called Ynys-Gybi, on which isa light-houfe. Pen- 
nant’s Tour, Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xvii. 

HOLYNESS, or Hotryzss, fanétity ; the quality which 
conititutes or denominates a perfon or thing holy ; i. e. pure 
or exempt from fin. 

' Hotyness is alfo ufed in refpe& of perfons and things 
that are facred ; i. e. fet apart to the fervice of God, and the 
ufes of religion. 

In this fenfe we fay, holy days, holy ordinances, the holy 
Bible, holy Gofpels, holy war, &c, The Roman Catholics 
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call the inquifition the holy tribunal; the fee of Rome, the 
holy fee, &c. 

Holy oil, holy water, &c. 
&e. 

Paleitine is particularly called the holy land ; and Jerufa- 
lem the holy city. Princes formerly made a praétice of going’ 
to fignalize their religion in the Holy Land; who would have 
manifefted the more genuine fpirit of religion by ftaying at 
home. See CrorsapeE. 

In Romifh countries, one-third part of the year is taken 
up in holy days, faints days, &c. See Frasrts. 

Urban VIII. iffued out an ediét inthe year 1643 for di- 
minifhing the number of holy days. 

In Scotland they obferve no ftated holy days, befides 
Sundays. 

By a decree iffued at Paris, April 9, 1802, the featts to 
be celebrated in France, befides Sundays, are, the nativity 
of our Saviour Jefus Chrift, Afcenfion day, the A ffumption 
of the moit bleffed Virgin, and the feaft of All-faints. 

Horyness is alfo a title of quality, attributed to the pope, 
as that of majefty is to kings. 

Anciently the fame title, holynefs, was given to all bi- 
fhops; as appears in St. Auguftine, Fortunatus, Nicho- 
las I., Caffiodore, &c. St. Gregory compliments fome of 
his contemporary bifhops with your beatitude and your 
holynefs. 

The Greek emperors of Conftantinople were alfo addreff- 
ed under the title of holynefs, on account of their being 
anointed with holy oil at their coronation. Du Cange adds, 
that fome of the kings of England have had the fame attri- 
bute ; and that the Orientals have frequently refufed it to 
the pope. 

HOLY-ROOD Day, a feftival obferved by the Roman 
Catholics, in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour’s 
crofs. See Cross and ExaLraTion. 

HOLY-WATER Spriyxrz, among Hunters, fignifies 
the tail of a fox. 

HOLYWELL, in Geography, a market town and pariflz 
in Flintfhire, North Wales, derives its name from a copious 
{fpring, or well, which was much frequented in former times 
by religious devotees, who fancied that its waters were fu- 
pernaturally efficacious in curing certain diforders and puri- 
fying the body. In the prefent day, the fame ftream is ren- 
dered more ufeful to mankind, by being applied to mecha- 
nical and manufacturing purpofes. It is fo highly important 
and fingular, and its hiltory fo illuftrative of ancient monaftic 
fuperftition and craft, that it will be interefting to narrate a 
few particulars. The legendary origin of the well ftates, 
that Wenifred, or St. Wenifrede, was a beautiful and de- 
vout virgin, who lived in the early part of the feventh cen- 
tury. She was placed under the protection of a relation, 
who had founded a church here. A young prince, named 
Cradock, attempted to feduce her, but fhe fled towards the 
church for fafety. In her road to this place of fanG@uary, 
fhe was overtaken by the prince, who, enraged by dif- 
appointment, ftruck off her head. “ This, like an elatftic 
ball, bounded down the hill, through the door of the church, 
and up one of the aifles, direéily to the altar, where her 
friends were affembled at prayers ; reftmg here, a clear and 
copious fountain immediately gufhed out. St. Beuno 
fnatched up the head, and again joining it to the body, it 
was, to the furprife and admiration of all prefent, immediate- 
ly reunited to the body.”’ Such is the monkifh origin of the 
well: and when fuch a miracle was induitrioufly circulated, 
it would neceflarily excite the aftonifhment and reverence of 


the credulous. Not fatisfied with fuch fables, the prefent 
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age has afligned a natural and probable origin to the fpring, 
by afcribing it to phyfical caufes. At the foot of a fteep 
ull, and from an aperture ina rock, rufhes forth a torrent of 
water, which, from its quantity and regularity, is calculated 
to aftonifh the ignorant and intereft the geologift. It has 
been afcertained that this {pring difcharges not lefs than 
eighty-four hogfheads of water ina minute. This is never 
known to freeze, and the current rarely ever varies in quan- 
tity ; and from its rapid courfe and quantity, 1t becomes of 
ineftimable value ; for though the water has only a mile and 
124 yards to flow in its progrefs to the fea, it turned, a few 
years ago, the machinery to eleven different extenfive 
mills. “Thefe appertained to fo many manufaCtories, &c. 
for cotton and twift, corn, brafs-battery copper, copper 
wire, brafs-milting, &c. Connected with thefe were nearly 
forty veffels, from thirty to fifty tons burthen each, to con- 
vey the feveral manufactures and the materials to and from 
Lrverpool and other fea-ports. Over the well is a beautiful 
polygonal building, fupported by pillars and arches. The 
roof, fays Mr. Pennant, is moft exquifitely carved in ftone. 
Sculptured ornaments of grotefque animals, armorial infig- 
nia, &c. are attached to different parts of the building. 
Some of the latter relate to the Stanley family, by one of 
whom it was probably erected, either in the reign of 
Henry VI., or Henry VII. An apartment over the well 
was a free chapel. 

Of Holywell town, Mr. Bingley obferves, that he knows 

of none in North Wales that, in a commercial view, is of 
more importance. ‘The numerous, manufactures in its vici- 
nity, and its eafy accefs to the fea, have rendered it the 
great mart of this part of the kingdom. The town is {pa- 
cious, but irregular, pleafantly fituated on the flope of a 
mountain, which extends nearly to the water. Many of the 
houfes are good, and give to it an air of confiderable opu- 
lence. At the bafe of the hill, near the well, is the parifh- 
church, which was built in the year 1769, on the {cite of a 
more ancient edifice. It has only one beil,”? fays Mr. 
Pennant, “ and that not to be heard atany diltance ; fo that 
the congregation is aflembled by a walking-fteeple, a man 
with a {mall bell who founds the notice through the ftreets.”? 
At a fhort diftance north of the town, in a narrow, retired 
vale, are fome remains of Bafingwerk or Greentield abbey. 
Of this building the walls, and fome pillars of the refeCory, 
are the chief remnants. The knights templars had an ele- 
gant chapel here. Vettiges of Bafingwerk caftle remain on 
an eminence near the monailic ruins; alfo, fome mounds 
called Watt’s dyke : this was a bold rampart of earth, which 
extended from Holywell to Ofweltry in Shropfhire, and runs 
nearly parallel with the more noted Offa’sdyke. Pennant’s 
Hiftory of Whiteford and Holyweil, 4to. 1796, and Bing- 
ley’s North Wales, two vols. 8vo.. 1¥04. : 
' HOLZAPFIL, a town of Germany, and capital of 
a county of the fame name, fituated on the borders 
of the Lahn, ereGted into a principality of the empire 
by Ferdinand III. This town lies at the foot of a moun- 
tain, on which is the tower of an ancient cattle, the original 
feat of the princes of Naffau; 4 miles N.E. of Naifau. 
N. lat. 50 20’. E. long. 7° 52’. 

HOLZKIRCHEN, atown of Germany, in the county 
of Wertheim ; 9 miles E. of Wertheim. 

HOMA, a townof South America, in the government 
of Buenos-Ayres; 15 miles S. of Corrientes. 

Homa, in Surgery, an anafarcous or dropfical fwelling. 
_HOMAGE, in its general fenfe, denotes the reverence, 
refpe&, and fubmiffion, which a perfon yields his maiter, 
lord, priace, or other fuperior. 
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The word is formed of the Latin Aomo, man; becaufe 


when the tenant takes his oath, he fays, Zgo devenio home — 


vefter, I become your man; for the fame reafon homage 1s 
called manhood; fo the homage of his tenant and the 
manhood of his tenant are the fame. Coke on Littl. 
fol. 64. 

Homace, Homagium, Hominium, in Law, is an en- 
gagement or promife of fidelity; which the vaffal, or tenant 
‘who holds a fee, renders to the lord, when admitted 
thereto. a 

In the original grants of lands and tenements, by way of 


fee, the lord did not only oblige his tenants to certain . 


fervices, but alfo took a fubmiffion, with promife and 
oath, to be true and loyal to him, as their lord and bene- 
factor. 

This fubmiffion, &c. is called homage ; the form whereof, 
as appointed by itat. 17 Edward II. is in thefe words ; 
When a free man fhall do homage to his lord, of whom he 
holdeth in chief, he fhall hold his hands together, between 
the hands of his lord, and fhall fay thus: « I become your 
man from this day forth, for my life, for member, and for 
worldly honour; and fhall owe you my faith for the land I 
hold of you; faving the faith that I owe unto our fovereign 
lord the king, and to mine other lords.” 

In this manner the lord of the fee, for which homage is 
due, takes homage of every tenant, as he comes to the land 
or fee. Glanvil, indeed, excepts fome women; who only 
perform homage by their hufbands; becaufe homage is 
fuppofed to have a more immediate relation to fervice in 
eats but Fitzherbert denies this exception. Nat. Brev. 

ol. 157- ; i 

Tt Zi added, that bifhops do no homage, but only fealty ; 
and probably for the fame reafon as women. Yet do we 
read, that the archbifhop of Canterbury does homage on his 
knees to our kings, at their coronation ; and that the bifhop 
of Man was homager to the earl of Derby. ae 

Fulbeck fedbicilee this: by our law, fays he, a religious 
man may do homage, but may not fay the py 
Ego devenio homo vefter ; becaufe he has 7 profeffed 
himfelf to be only God’s man ; but he may fay to him * I 
do unto you homage, and to you fhall be faithful and loyal."? 

Homage and fealty, or faith, are two diftin& things, and 
different duties. See Feanty. : 

Originally homage was performed by the gentlemen, and 
fealty by the peafant. Others fay, that homage was 
that performed to the lord himfelf, and fealty to his 
fenefchal, or fteward, for his lord. It is added, that 
ee Pies holds lands for term of life, owes homage, but not 

eaity. 

Bifhops take the oath of fealty and loyalty to the king, 
for the temporalities they hold of him, or which are reftored 


.to them ; and at the fame time do homage to their fo- 


vereign. c 
~ Homace Fee. ‘See Fre. BrP Ter pt. 
~. HomAGe-Fege, a more extenfive kind of homage, whereby 
the vaffal held of the lord, not only for his land, but his 
perfon ; fo that the lord might ufe him againft all mankind, 
whether within or without the kingdom 3 excepting againit 
the king. See Lizce. : ve Vo Bpihait 
This kind of homage was rendered bare-headed, with the 
hands joined on the Gofpels, and one knee on the ground, 
and without fword, girdle, or fpurs.. By which it. was 
diftinguifhed from frank homage. See ALLEGIANCE. 
There are alfo other diftinGtions of homage; as, 
Homace, Plain, or homage of a fee; where no oath of 
fidelity istaken. » : 


” “Homacr 


’ Guian. v. 1. 589. t. 236.) 
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Homace of Devotion, which is a donation made to the 
church ; and does not import any duty, or fervice at all. 


Homace of Peace, which a perfon makes to another after , 


a reconciliation, as an aflurance that he will no longer 
difturb his peace, &c. 

Homace, Simple. See ALLEGIANCE. 

Homace, again, is divided into new, or that performed 


* upon the grant of the fee ; and aunceftrel. 


Homace, /unceffrel, is where a man and ‘his anceftors, 
time out of mind, have held their land of the lord, and his 
anceftors, by homage. 

If fuch lord have received homage, he is bound to acquit 
the tenant againit all other lords above him, of every 
manner of fervice; and if the tenant has done homage to 
his lord, and is impleaded, and vouches the lord to war- 
ranty, the lord is bound to warrant him; and if the te- 
nant lofe, he fhall recover in value againit the lord fo much 
of the lands ashe had at the time of the voucher, or any 
time after. 

Homace is alfo ufed for a jury, in a court-baron, 
becaufe commonly confifting of fuch as pay homage to 
the lord of the fee. Sce Jury, Court-Baron, and Ma- 
NOR. ; 

Homace is alfo taken, in fome cafes, for the particular 
place, or diftri&, where the fervices are to be performed. 

_ HOMAGER, a perfon that does, or is bound to do, 
homage to another. 

_ HOMAGIO Respzcruanpo, a writ iffued out to the 
efcheator commanding him to deliver feifin of lands to the 
heir that is of full age, notwithftanding his homage not 
being done. 

HOMAGIUM Reppene has been ufed to fignify, to re- 
pounce homage : as where the tenant or vafial, made a fo- 
lemn declaration of difavowing his lord, for which there 


-wasa form prefcribed by the feudatory laws. 


HOMALIUM, in Botany, isa genusfo named by Jac- 
quin, ashe informs us, from o4«n-, equality, becaufe of the 
equal difpofition of the ftamens. Jacq. Amer. 170. 
Schreb. 366. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1225. Mart. Mill. 
Di&. v.:2. Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 2. 988. Prodr. 86. 
Juff. 343. Lamarck Illutr. t. 483. (Racoubea; Aubl. 
Clais and order, Polyandria 
Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Rofacee, or perhaps Rhamni, Jail. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, divided into fix or 
feven ovate-lanceolate, acute, widely-fpreading fegments. 
Cor. Petals fix or feven, ovate, flat, a little longer than the 
calyx, f{preading ; neCtary confifting of fix or feven flat 
glands, which are alternate with the peta!s. Stam. Filaments 
varying from 1§ to 28, awl-fhaped, erect, the length of the 
corolla, three or four of them being inferted into the re- 
ceptacle, between the glands, within the bafe of each petal ; 
anthers roundifh, {mall. Pi/?: Germen roundifh, hairy, im- 
merfed in the bafe of the calyx; ilyles three or more, 
ere&t ; fligmas fimple. eric. Capfule woody, ovate, of 
one cell Seeds numerous, fmall. 

_ Eff. Ch. Calyx fix or feven-cleft. Corolla of fix or feven 
petals. Stamens three in a bunch. Capfule of one cell, 
with many feeds. 

Obf. All the parts of the flower are permanent. This 
genus is f{uppofed to be akin to Blackwellia of Commerfon 
and Juffieu, (which is different from Blackwellia of Gertner, 
t. 117), but the infertion of the ftamens is thought to diftin- 

uifh them; fee Willd. Sp. Pl. v.-2. 930. Lamarck. Il- 
ultr. t. 412. Jufl. 343. We feel a ftrong inclination to 
unite the two genera, but in deference to fuch authorities 
fhall now only {peak of urdoubted fpecies of Homalium. 
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t. Hl. racemofum. Willd. n: 1. Jacq. Amer. 170. 
t.183. f. 72. Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 2. 989. Lamarck 
Iluftr. t. 483. f. 2.—Leaves elliptical, with fhallow fer- 
ratures. Partial flower-ftalks longer than the calyx. 
Petals ovate.—Native of banks of rivers in Martinique and 
Jamaica, flowering late in the autumn.—A lofty iree, with 
a tufted head, in habit like an elm. F/oqers in bunches. 
Stamens 18 or 21, fo that three are placed together within 
each petal. Germen furrounded by the calyx. Seeds 
brownifh. A 

2. H. Racoubea. Wild. n.2. Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 2. 
991. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 483. f. 1. (Racoubea guianen- 
fis; Aubl. Guian. 590. t. 236.)—* Leaves elliptical, with 
broad ferratures. Partial flower-ftalks fhorter than the 
calyx. Petals ovate——A native of the woods of Guiana, 
flowering and bearing fruit in May.—Svem about four feet 
high, bearing tortuous branches fix or eight feet long. 
Leaves alternate, {mooth, ovate, obtufely pointed. Flowers 
yellow. This {pecies is very nearly allied to the laft, but 
differs in having its leaves almoit toothed and leathery, 
flowers larger, and fruit woody. 

3. H. angsftifolium. Sm. MSS. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, 
flightly wavy. Partial flower-ftalks very fhort. Petals 
obovate.—Native of Sierra Leone, communicated by fir 
Jofeph Banks in 1792.—The aves are much {maller than in 
the laft, narrower, and nearly entire. Clufers axillary, 
fimple, {carcely fo long as the leaves. F/owers nearly feffile, 
{maller than either of the preceding, and effentially diftin- 
guifhed by the obovate fhape of their petals. ; 

HOMALOCENCHRUS. See Lerrsta. 

HOMAN, or Omay, in Geography, a town of Fez, in 
cot province of Habat, between Alcacar-quiber, and Ar- 
zilla. 

HOMBERG, Wirriam, in Biography, a celebrated 
phyfician and chemift, was born at Batavia, in the ifland of 
Java, in 1652. His father was a Saxon gentleman, who 
had entered into the fervice of the Dutch Eait India com- 
pany, and ultimately obtained the command of the arfenal of 
Batavia. He quitted that fettlement however, and went to 
Amiterdam, where his fon advanced rapidly in the courfe of 
his education, and became devoted to fludy. He went to 
Jena, Leipiic, and Magdeburg, where he purfued the itudy 
of the law, and was admitted to the bar in the laft-mentioned 
place, in 1674. But without neglecting his profeffion, he 
began to take great intereft in the itudy of natural hiftory ; 
and becoming acquainted with Otto Guericke, who had in- 
vented the air-pump, and was purfuing experimental phi- 
lofophy with celebrity, he attached himfelf to this able man 
in order to be inftruéted in thofe fciences. His increafing 
defire for knowledge induced him to quit Magdeburg, and 
he fet off to Italy, where he applied to the dtudy of me- 
dicine, and particularly of anatomy and betany at Padua. 
When at Bologna, he difcovered, by his experiments, the 
method of making the Bologna ftone luminous, which. had 
been almoit lofi. At Rome he formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Mare Anthony Ccelio, a Roman noblemen, 
an able mathematician, aftronomer, and mechaniit, who was 
exceedingly dextrous in making large lenfes. Homberg 
applied ardently to thefe itudies, as well as to painting, 
feulpture, and mufic, in which he made great progreis. 
Leaving Italy, he travelled. through France, and vilited 
England, where he Jaboured for fome time with the cele- 
brated Mr. Boyle, He then returned to Holland, and after 
improving himfelf in anatomy under De Graaf, rejoined his 
family, then refiding at Quidlinburg. He had now decided 
on adopting the profeffion of medicine, and took the degiee 
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of MD. at Wittemberg ; but he was ftill more inclined to 
the purfuit of his favourite fciences, than to fettle in the 
practice of his profeffion. Accordingly, he travelled to the 
north, in order to vifit Baldwin and Kunkel, the inventors 
of two forts of phofphorus, which, at that time, made a 
cconfiderable noife ; and he obtained their methods of pre- 
paring it, in exchange for fome other chemical fecrets. He 

roceeded thence to the mines of Saxony, Hungary, Bo- 
bonita, and Sweden, in order to purfue his inquiries refpecting 
the metals; and at Stockholm he laboured, together with 
M. Hierna, firft phyfician tothe king, in the laboratory 
recently eftablifhed there by his majefty. He was ftill urged 
by the love of liberty and {cience to purfue his travels, not- 
with{tanding the wifhes of his family that he fhould fettle in 
his own country, and he repeated his journey to Holland and 
France, where he was received by the fcientific men with 
great favour. At the urgent requeft of his father, who was 
now impatient at his delay, he had fixed the day of his de- 
parture from Paris, when M. Colbert, in the name of the 
king, made him fuch advantageous offers, as induced him to 
remain in that metropolis. In 1682 he embraced the Ca- 
tholic religion; but the next year he loft his patron Colbert, 
and was difinherited by his father for having changed his re- 
ligion. In 1685 he was induced to pay a fecond vilit to 
Rome, where he remained fome years, pra¢tifing medicine 
with great fuccefs. On his return, his extenfive information, 
his phofphorus, his microfcopes, an air-pump which he had 
invented, more perfeét than thofe of Guericke and Boyle, 
and various operations and difcoveries, foon acquired for him 
a diftinguifhed rank among the moft eminent philofophers. 
In 1691 he was admitted a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and through the favour of the abbé Bignon, 
direGtor, he obtained the uninterrupted ufe of the laboratory 
of the academy. In i702 the duke of Orleans ordered a 
magnificent laboratory, fitted up in the completeft manner, 
to be put under the dire¢tion of Homberg, to whom he 
alfo affigned a penfion; and in 1704 the duke appointed 
him his firft phyfician. 
daughter of M. Dodart, an eminent phyfician, with whom 
he lived but a few years, being carried off by a dyfentery, 
to returns of which he had been for fome time liable, in 
September 1715, at the age of fixty-three. Homberg, al- 
though of a weak conititution, was exceedingly laborious. 
His acquirements were very extenfive ; for befides a thorough 
knowledge of every department of natural philofophy and 
chemiftry, he was well acquainted with hiftory and lan- 
guages. His mind was capable of a degree of attention, 
which enabled him to make obfervations, that might have 
efcaped others; and his method of explaining them was 
fimple, accurate, and concife. He never publifhed any large 
work, but he furnifhed a great number of curious and in- 
terefting memoirs to the Academy of Sciences, which were 
ri in their colleétions. Gen. Biog. Eloy. Dit. 

ift. 

Homserc, or Homburg, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, in the duchy of Berg; 24 miles E.S.E. of Co- 
logne.—Alfo, a town of the principality of Hefle Cafiel, 
fituated-on the Efze. It contains an iron-forge and a glafs 
manufa@ture; 20 miles S. of Caffel. N. lat. 51° 2’. E. 
long. 9° 20. 

Homeure wor der Hohe, or Homburg in the mountains, a 
town of Germanys which gives title toa branch of the 
houfe of Heffe, called Heffe-Homburg ; feven miles N. of 
Frankfort on the Maine. N. lat. 50° 15’. E. long. 8° 
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A Homprrc au der Ohm, atown of Upper Hefle, on the 
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Ohm, witha‘ cafile on an eminence; 11 miles S.E. of Mar- 
urg. N. lat. 50° 43’. E. long. 9° 1’. , 
: Homarne, a oar a town a6 Wurzburg ; 14 miles 
W. of Wertheim. e 
Homsunre, or Hombourg, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Mont Tonnerre, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrié&t of Deux-Ponts ; five miles N.N.W. of Deux-_ 
Ponts. N. lat. 49° 11'. E. long. 7°21’. The place 
contains 1761, and the canton 4581 inhabitants, in 14 com- 
munes. 

Hompurc, or Hockenburg, a town of the duchy of 
Wurzburg, fituated on the Maine; 15 miles W.S.W. of 
Wurzburg. 

HOME, Hewry, Lord Kanes, in Biography, eminent 
as a judge and'writer, was born in the county of Berwick 
in 1696. He was educated at home till he was of a proper 
age to be fent to the univerfity of Edinburgh, to ftudy the 
law as his future profeflion. The acutenefs of his genius, 
and the fuccefs with which he applied himfelf to profeffional 
ftudies, were difplayed by a number of publications on the 
civil and Scotch law. The firit of thefe, publifhed in 
1728, confiited of ‘« Remarkable Decifions of the Court of 
Seffions,’’ which he afterwards publifhed, much enlarged, im 
the form of a di€tionary in two volumes folio. Without 
enumerating all his works on legal fubjeéts, we may mention, 
as the moft curious of his produtions in this elafs, ‘* Filto- 
rical Law Traéts,’? containing fourteen feparate treatifes 
upon interefting fubje€&ts connected with the judicial and con- 
{litutional hiftory of the country. He gave a multitude of 
proofs of indefatigable induftry, and profound knowledge, 
which raifed him to the firft rank in his profeffion, and in 
1752 he was advanced to the bench of judges of the court 
of feffion, on which promotion he took, according to the 
cuftom of Scotland, the title of lord Kames, and his au- 
thority as a law writer is ftill quoted at the Scotch bar, with 
the fame refpe as is paid to the luminaries of Jaw in the Eng- 
lifh courts. We are now to confider lord Kames in the cha+ 
rater of a literary man ; from his earlieft days he had a de- 
cided turn for metaphyfical difcaffions, and maintamed a cor- 
refpondence on thefe fubjeéts with bifhops Berkeley and 
Butler, Dr. Clarke, and other great men who have become 
illuftrious, by their talents, in the amals of their country. 
In 1752 he publifhed “ Effays on the Principles of Morality 
and Natural Religion.”? In this work he endeavoured to 
eltablifh feveral general principles of ation. He alfo openly 
avowed the do¢trine of philofophical neceffity, which had 
become obnoxious by being adopted by fome writers who 
rejected revealed religion ; and though he clofely allied it 
with the duties of morality and real religion, he underwent 
many attacks on its account. In 1761 he publithed for 
young perfons his  Introdu€tion to the Art of Thinking,” 
which confifts of maxims and general obfervations on human 
nature and the condué of life illuftrated by examples. His 
great work, the “* Elements of Criticifm,’” was given to 
the world inthe year 1762, which is a truly original per- 
formance, and which difcarding all arbitrary rules of lite- 
rary compofition derived from authority, eftablifhes a new 
theory upen the principles of human nature. In 1773 he 
appeared again before the publicin his “ Sketches of the 
Hiltory of Man,”? in two volumes 4to. This work com- 
prifes many fubjeéts of the greateft importance relative to 
human fociety. They are not all treated with equal accu- 
racy, and fome of the examples are taken from fufpected 
fources. He publithed, in 1777, “‘ The Gentleman Farmer, 
being an attempt to improve Agriculture by fubjecting it to 
the ‘Peft of rational Principles.’” This work was the refult of 

much 
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smuch obfervation and praétical knowedge of the bufinefs of 
‘farming, which he acquired by the purfuit on a large fcale, 
on his own eftate, in Perthfhire. In 1781 he publithed an- 
other work, entitled « Loofe Hints upon Education, chiefly 
concerning the Culture of the Heart,’’ and in the following 
year he died at the age of eighty-fix. Lord Kames was.as 
auch diftinguifhed by his vivacity in converfation, as the 
extent of his legal knowledge and literary labours. Toa 
very advanced age he was the life and foul of all the parties 
with which he mixed: no topic could be ftarted above or 
below his powers of difcuffion. Lord Kames was in the 
habit of rifing very early, and he was a man of great regula- 
rity and order in the difpofition of the feveral parts of his 
time: he feemed to know the value of each minute as it 
pafled, and it was thus he rofe to the high eminence which he 
pofleffed, in oppofition to all the obftacles which the tumult 
of public bufinefs could throw in his way. In the friendfhips 
which he formed he was ardent, zealous, and fincere. He 
attained to conftant habits of devotion, and a perpetual 
fenfe of the Deity, and a veneration for an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence ever dwelt upon his mind. From this fource arofe 
that propenfity, which appears in all his writings, of invefti- 

ating final caufes, and tracing the wifdom of the Supreme 
Author of nature. A few days before his death he went 
to the court of feffion, addreffed all the judges feparately, 
told them he was {peedily to depart, and took a folemn and 
affectionate farewel. 

Home, in Sea Language, denotes either the fituation of 
fome objeét,. where it retains its full force of action ; or 
where it is properly lodged for convenience or fecurity. In 
the former fenfe it is applied to the fails, and fignifies, that 
their clues or lower corners are clofe to the blocks upon the 
‘yard-arm, immediately beneath them: hence to haul home 
the top-fail-fheets, is to extend the bottom of the top-fail to 
the lower-yard, by means of the fheets: In the latter fenfe, 
it ufually refers to the flowage of the hold; asa cafk, &c. 
ig faid to. be home, when it bears againft and lies clofe to fome 
other objeéts ; or to the anchor, which is {aid to come home, 
when it loofens from the ground, by the effort of the cable, 
and approaches the place where the fhip floated, at the length 
of her moorings. 

Home Breeds, in Rural Economy, a term fignifying fuch 
breeds of cattle or other forts of live-ftock, as are bred and 
reared inthe particular diltrit or county. 

Home-Diffrid, the, in Geograpby, a diftri& of Naflau, in 
the province of Quebec, Upper Canada, fo eonttituted by 
a proclamation of lord Dorchetter, in July 1788, and deriving 
_ its prefent name from an a& of the provincial legiflature. - It 
is bounded E. by a meridian pafling through the mouth 
of the river Trent ; N. by the Ottawa river, into lake Tomig- 
canning and the bounds of the Hudfon’s bay company, and 
alfo by part of lake Huron; W. by a. meridian pafling 
‘through ,the eaftern extremity of Long point, or the N. 
Foreland ; and S. by part of lake Ontario, and part of 
lake Erie. . ; 

Home, Harve. See Harvest. 
~ Home-fall, in Rural. Economy, a term frequently applied 
to the feite or fituation of the farm-houfe, and other build- 
ings including the farm-yard. It cannot be difputed that 
farms are of greater or lefs value in proportion to the con- 
yeniencies which they poffefs, and the facility of the means 
of occupying them. It is well known that arable farms 
Fequire an extent of buildings and other conveniencies ade- 
quate to the fizes and particular kinds of them. Tenants 
are not unfrequently feen much checked and confined in their 
operations and improvements, as well as fubjected to great 
wate of produce, in confequence of the want of a iuilicient 
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extent of farm offices. But onthe contrary, it is occafion- 
ally to be noticed, that there is a prodigality of this fort of 
buildings, which incurs vaft unneceflary expence, not only at 
firft, but afterwards in the repairs that become requifite, 
The extent of buildings fhould confequently. be well pro- 
portioned to that of the farm, and rarely extended much 
beyond it. All extremes mult be moft carefully avoided. 
See Farm, and Farm-Yarp. 

Home-/ead, the name of the fituation or {pace of ground 
on which the. farm-houfe, buildings, and offices are raifed. 
The fituations intended for this purpofe fhould be chofen 
with much care and circumfpection, regard being conftantly 
had to convenience, water, and various other points of im- 
portance. See 'arm-Yarp, and Homr-/all. 

HOMER, in Biography, juftly celebrated as the prince 
of poets, flourifhed, according to Blair, about goo years be- 
fore the Chriftian era, though Prieftley and others place this 
event half a century later. Seven cities difputed the glory 
of having given him birth, viz. Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, 
Salamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens, but the probability is, 
that he was born either on the continent of Leffler Afia, or 
upon one of the iflands near it. We have nothing certain 
re{peGting the life of this poet : critics have ufually thrown 
afide as {purious and fabulous the life of Homer, faid to have 
been written by Herodotus. The detail of circumftances 
contained in that piece is fo circumftantial and minute, that 
it can deferve no credit whatever. There feems no doubt 
that, notwith{tanding the high reputation and vait celebrity 
which he has enjoyed for nearly three thoufand years, he 
{pent his life in poverty, wandering about from city to city, 
and from the court of one prince to that of another, obtain- 
ing temporary patronage from the recital of his poems. If 
he were blind he prebably became fo in his old age. The 
origin and compofition of the poems attributed to Homer, 
are involved in as much obf{eurity, as the facts relating to his 
birth-place and life. In his celebrated poems entitled the 
Iliad and Ody fley, the poet has difplayed the moft confummate 
knowledge of human nature, and rendered himfelf immortal 
by the fublimity, the fire, the {weetnels, and elegance of his 
poetry. In his Iliad, Homer has defcribed the refentment 
of Achilles, and its fatal confequences in the Grecian army 
before the walls of Troy. In the Odyfley, the poet has 
for his fubje& the return of Ulyffes into his country, with the 
many misfortunes which attended his voyage after the fail of 
that city. Thefe poems are each divided into 24 books, the 
fame number as there are letters in the Greek alphabet, 
and, though the Iliad claims an uncontefted fuperiority over 
the Odyfley, yet the fame force, the fame fublimity and ele~ 
gance prevail, though diveited of its more powerful fire : and 
the great author of the ‘¢ Sublime,’’ compares'the Iliad to the 
mid-day, and the Odyfley to the fetting-fun, and adds that 
the latter ftill preferves its original fpendour and majeity, 
though deprived. of its meridian heat. ‘ Whether thefe 
were epic poems inthe fenfe now attached to the word, pri- 
marily formed upon a determinate plan, and conitituting a 
whole ;—whether they were a fortuitous affemblage of de- 
tached parts, conneéted by fome later hand, by means of ar 
aflumed fubjeét, or, laftly, whether thefe rhapfodies-were the 
work of one author or of feveral, are queftions which have 
exercifed, and which {till continue to exercife, the ingenuity 
of critics. There isno doubt that the conftituent parts of 
thefe poems long wandered feparately through the principal 
cities of Greece, and the whole of them are faid by Plu- 
tarch to have been brought from Afia to Greece by Lys 
curgus, and. their firft arrangement, in the order we now 
have them, isafcribed to Pifittratus, But whatever doubt, 
thee circumflauces might throw upon the original plan of 
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their compofition, it is contended that all the parts fo mani- 
feftly con{pire to that general purpofe which is propofed in 
the exordium, that they muft have flowed from uniform 
defign. The difficulty of conceiving how fuch long works 
could be accurately tranfmitted by memory through ages, 
previoufly to the ufe of writing, increafes the intricacy of 
the queftion ;** but in anfwer to this it has been obferved, 
that the poetry of Homer was fo univerfally admired, that, 
in ancient times, every man of learning could repeat with 
facility any paflage in the Iliad and Odyfiey. Thefe poems, 
it appears, from the. very earlieft times, were confulted as 
authorities for local claims, and controverfies were decided 
refpecting boundaries and prerogatives, by lines from the ca- 
talogue of Homer’s fhips. Modern travellers have been 
altonifhed to behold the different feenes which the poems of 
Homer deferibed 3000 years before, {till exilting in the fame 
unvaried form, and the navigator, who {teers his courfe along 
the AZgean fea, finds all the promonteries and rocks which 
appeared to Neftor and Menelaus, when they returned vic- 
torious fromthe Trojan war. By the ancients Homer was 
venerated and worfhipped as a god. ‘he inhabitants of 
Chios celebrated feilivals in his honour every fifth year: 
and the people of Cos confidered it as their greatelt glory 
thatthe poet of Greece was buried in theirifland. Alex- 
ander was fo much attached to the works of Homer, that he 
ufually placed them under his pillow, with his fword, and he 
depofited the Iliad in one of the richeft and molt valuable 
ealkets of Darius, obferving, that the moft perfeét work 
of human genius ought to be preferved in a box the mott 
valuable and precious in the world. The bett editions of the 
Iliad and Odyfley are that by Dr. Barnes with the Greek 
fcholia, intwo volumes 4to.: that by Dr. Clarke publithed 
in 4to. 1729, and that by the learned Heyne. he molt 
elaborate commentary is that by Euftathius, bifhop of Thef- 
falonica, and the beft Englifh tranflation is that by Pope: 
though Cowper’s, in blank verfe, is thought to come nearer 
to the original. 

Homer, in Geography, a military townfhip of America, 
in Onondago county, New York, on the head-waters of the 
N. W. branch of Chenengo river; containing 612 inha- 
bitants. 

Homer, Omer, or Chomer, a Jewith meafure, containing 
the tenth part of the epha. See Corus and Measure. 

HOMESOKEN, orrather Hamsoxen; fometimes alfo 
written Hanifsta, and Hamfolna, the privilege or protection 
which every man enjoys in his own houfe. 

« Hamfokne, hoc eft quietus effe de amercimentis pro in- 
greffu hofpitii violenter et fine licentia contra pacem regis, et 
quod teneatis placita de hujufmodi tranfgreffione in curia 
veltea.? ~W. Thorn, 2030. 

Hence, he who invades that freedom, is properly faid, 
frangere homfocnam. - ; 

This crime feems to amount to what we now call burg- 
Jary ; which is a crime of a heinous nature, as being not 
only a breach of the king’s peace, but a breach of that 
liberty which a man hath m his own houfe, which, as we 
commonly fay, Should be his caftle, and therefore ought not 
to be invaded. Bra€ton. lib. iit. 

HOMFELDS, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the county of Lippe; 9 miles E. of Lemgow. 

HOMICIDE, of fomo, a man, and cedo, I kill, in Com- 
rion Law, the killing of a man. 

Homicide is divided into three kinds: wiz. juftifiable, ex- 
eufable, and felonious. "The firft has no guilt at all; the 
fecond very little ; but the third is the highelt crime againit 
the taw of nature, which man is capable of committing. 

Juftifiable homicide is fuch as is owing to fome unavoidable 
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neeeffity, without any intention er negligence in the perfow 
that kills, and, therefore, without any fhadow of blame. OF 
this kind is the a@ of a magilftrate or officer, who puts'a 
malefa&tor to death, in obedience to the law, and in the ex+ 
ecution of public juitice. Homicide is alfo ju/ifiable for the 
advancement of public juftice; as, where an officer, in the 
execution of his office, eitherin a civil or criminal cafe, kills 
a perfon that affaults or refilts him (1 Hal. P.C. 494. 1 Hawk. 
P.C. 71.); where an officer, or any private perfon, attempts to 
take a man charged with felony, but is refifled, and in the 
endeavour to take him, kills him{1 Hal. P. C. 494.); where 
officers, in cafe of a riot or rebellious aflembly, endeavour- 
ing to difperfe the moh, killthem ; fuch officers are juftified 
both by common law (1 Hal. P.C. 495.1 Hawk. P. C. 161), 
and by the riot aét, 1 Geo. I. cap. 5.: Where prifoners 
are killed by the gaoler or officer, in endeavouring to pré- 
vent their efcape (1 Hal. P. C. 496.); where’ trefpaflers in 
forefts, parks, chafes, or warrens, refufe to ‘furrender to 
the keepers, they may be flain; (21 Edw. TI. flat. 2. 3 & 4W- 
& M.cap.1o.) But in all thefe cafes there muft be an ap- 
parent neceflity ; fo that the party could not be arrefted or 
apprehended, the riot could not be fuppreffed, the prifoners 
could not be kept in hold, the deer-ftealers could not but 
efcape, unlefs fuch homicide were committed, without which 
this kind of homicide is not juftifable.. When one champion 
killed another in battle, fuch homicide: was juitifiable, and 
was imputed to the jut judgment of God (1 Hawk. P. C. 78.) 
Moreover, fuch homicide, as is committed for preventing 
any forcible and atrocious crime, is juitifiable by the law 
of nature, and by the law of England. (24 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 5.) Thus, if any perfon attempts a robbery or murder, 
or endeavours to break open a houfe in the night-time, or 
to burn it (1 Hal. P.C. 488.), and- fhould be killed in 
the attempt, the flayer fhall be acquitted and difcharged. 
This is agreeable to the Jewifh law, Exod. xxii. 2. to the 
laws of Athens, and the Roman law of the Twelve Tables. 
The Englith law alfo juftifies homicide in defence of ehaflity 
which fee. 4 

Excufable homicide is fuch as the law excufes from the 
guilt of felony, though it implies fome degree of fault and 
blame. This is either fer infortunium, i. e. by mifadventure, 
or fe defendendo, upon a principle of felf-prefervation in a 
fudden affray. See Cnance-medley. 

The firft is, where a man doing a lawful a&, without any 
intention of hurt, unfortunately kills another; as where a 
man has a hatchet at work, the head of which flies off, and ; 
kills a ftander-by, or where a perfon, qualified to keep a 


gun, is fhooting at a mark, and undefignedly kills aman _~ 


(1 Hawk. P. C. 73, 74). Thus alfo, when a parent is 
moderately correcting his child, a mafter his apprentice or 
fcholar, or an officer punifhing a criminal, and happens te 
occafion his death, it is only mifadventure ; but if he exceeds 
the bounds of moderation, in the manner, the mftrument, 


or degree of punifhment, and death enfues, it is at leaft - 


manflaughter, and in fome cafes, according to circumftances, 
murder. : 
Thefe two fpecies of excu/fable homicide are fimilar m their 
blame and punifhment. Among the Jews, the flaughter 
even of enemies required a folemn purgation, which implies 
that the death of a man, however it happens, will leave 
fome ftain behind it. And the Mofaical law (Numb. e. 35. 
and Deut. c. 10.) appointed certain cities of refuge for 
him -who killed his neighbour unawares, &c. | But he was 
not held wholly blameleis, any more than ia the Englith 
law; fince the avenger of blood might flay him before he 
reached his afylum, or if he afterwards itirred ont of it till 
the death of the high-prieft. In the imperial law likewife 
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eafital homicide was excufed, by the indulgence of the em- 
peror, figned with his own fign manual, ‘¢ adnotatione prin- 
cipis ;?’ otherwife the death of a man, however committed, 
was in fome degree punifhable. Among the Greeks homi- 
cide by misfortune was expiated by voluntary banifhment 
fora year. (Plato de leg, |. ix.) In Saxony a fine is paid 
to the kindred of the flain: which alfo, among the weitern 
Goths, was little inferior to that of voluntary homicide 
(Stiern. de jure-Goth. 1. iii. c. 4.): and in France no per- 
fon was ever abfolved in cafes of this nature, without a 
largefs to the poor, and the charge of certain mafles for the 
foul of the party killed. By our laws thefe two fpecies of 
homicide formerly incurred a forfeiture, as fome fay, of all 
the goods and chattels; according to others, only of part 
of them, by way of fine or weregi/d, which was probably 
difpofed of, as in France, in pios ufus, or for the benefit of 
his foul. But the delinquent has now a pardon, and writ 
of reftitution of his goods, as a matter of courfe and right, 
only paying for fuing out the fame (2 Hawk. P. C. 381.) ; 
and in moft cafes the judge will grant a general yerdiét of 
acquittal. Folt. 289. 

Felonious homicide is the a& of killing a human creature 
without juftification or excufe. This is either felf-murder 
(fee Frno de fe); or the killing of another man, which is 
divided into manflaughter and murder ; which fee refpectiyely. 
Blackit. Com. book iv. cap. 14. 


HOMILY, ‘Osx, formed of sysros, afembly, originally 
fignifies a conference, or converfation; but the word has 
fince been applied to an exhortation, or fermon, delivered to 
the people. 

The Greek homilia, fays M. Fleury, fignifies a familiar 
difcourfe, like the Latin fermo; and difcourfes delivered in 
the church took thefe denominations, to intimate, that they 
were not harangues, or’ matters of oftentation and flourifh, 
like thofe of profane orators, but familiar and ufeful dif- 
courfes, as of a matter to his difciples, or a father to his 
children. | 


All the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers are com- 
pofed by bifhops. We have none of Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and many other learned perfons ; becaufe, in 

the firlt ages, none but bifhops were admitted to preach. 


The privilege was not ordinarily allowed to priefts, till 
toward the fifth century. St. Chryfoftom was the firft 
prefbyter that preached ftatedly. Origen and St. Auguf- 
tine alfo preached, but it was by a peculiar licence, or 
privilege. 

5 Photius diftinguifhes homily from fermon; in that the 
~ homily was performed in a more familiar manner; the pre- 
late interrogating and talking to the people, and they, in 
their turn, anfwering and interrogating him; fo that it was 
properly a converfation ; whereas the fermon was delivered 
with more form, and in the pulpit, after the manner of the 
orators. 

There are feveral fine homilies of the fathers {till extant ; 
and, particularly, of St. Chryfoftom, St. Gregory, &c. 
The prattice of compiling homilies, which were to be com- 
“mitted to memory, and recited by ignorant or indolent 
priefts, commenced towards the clofe of the eighth century ; 
when Charlemagne ordered Paul Deacon and Alcuin to 
form homilies or difcourfes upon the Gofpels and Epittles, 
‘from the ancient doctors of the church. This gave rife to 
that famous collection, entitled the Homiliarium of Charle- 
magne, and which being followed as a model by many pro- 
ductions of the fame kind, compofed by private perfons, 
from a principle of pious zeal, contributed, much (fays 
Mofheim,) to nourifh the indolence, and to perpetuate the 
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ignorance of a worthlefs clergy. 
p- 254. 8vo. ed. 

At the time of the Reformation there were feveral of 
thefe homilies compofed and printed, and ordered to be read 
in fuch churches as were not provided with a fufficiently 
learned minifter, in order to prevent unfound doctrine being 
taught in remote country places. The homilies of the 
eftablifhed church of England are contained in twa books; 
the former of which was publifhed in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., and the latter in the beginning of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. Both thefe are pronounced by the 35th 
article of the church to “ contain a godly and wholefome 
doétrine, and neceflary for thefe times,” 7. e. for the times 
in which they were publifhed. The authors of thefe homi- 
lies were the great reformers Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
Jewel. Bifhop Tomline mentions, in his “ Refutation of 
Calvinifm, 8vo. 1811, that not one of the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvin is mentioned in either of thefe two books: the 
word Predeftination does not occur from the beginning 
to the end of the homilies ; the word Eleétion occurs upon 
one occafion only, and then it is ufed in its true feriptural 
fignification, very different from that in which it is ufed by 
Calvinilts: the word Reprobation does not occur at all: 
nothing is faid of abfolute decrees, partial redemption, per- 
feverance, or irrefittible grace. 

HOMILIES, Crementine. See CrementvINna. 

HOMINE capto in withernam, in Lew, a writ for appre- 
hending him that has taken any bondman or woman, and led 
him or her out of the country ; fo that he or fhe cannot be 
replevied according to lav. See Wrrnernxam. 

Homme eligendo ad cuftodiendam peciam JSigilli pro mercate=. 
ribus editi, a writ directed to a corporation for the choice of 
a new perfon to keep one part of the-feal appointed for 
{tatutes merchant, when a former is dead according to the 
ftatute of AGon Burnel. 

Homixe replegiando, a writ for the bailing of a man out 
of prifon, when he is confined without commandment of the 
king or his judges, or for any caufe that is repleviable. 
But this writ is now feldom ufed; a writ of habeas corpus 
being fued out on the neceflary occafions. 

HOMINICOLA, formed of the Latin homo, hominis, 
man, and colo, I worfbip, in Antiquity, a name which the 
Apollinarians gave to the orthodox, to denote them wor- 
fhippers of man. 

As the orthodox maintained that Jefus Chri was God- 
man, the Apollinarians.accufed them of adoring a man, and 
therefore called them Aominicole. 

HOMMACKS, in Engineery, are ufed by Mr.. Smeaton 
to denote fand hills thrown up by the tide; fometimes alfo 
they are called paddocks. 

HOMMEDAL, in Geography, a town of Norway, in 
the diocefe of Chriltianfand ; 19 miles N.N.E. of Chriltian- 
fand. 

HOMMOG, in Sea Language, fignifies a hillock, or fmall 
eminence of land refembling the figure of a cone, and ap- 
pearing on the fea-coafl of any country. 

HOMNONA, in Geography, a town of Hungary 5. ny 
miles N.E. of Matusfalva. 

HOMO, Man, in Zoology. See Man. 

HOMOCENT RIC, compoled of iuos, fimilar, and x:vz50v5 
centre, in Aflronomy, a term of the fame import with concen- 
tric. 

HOMOCHROA, in Natural Hiftory, the name’ of a gee 
nus of pebbles. . ; 

The ward is: derived from the Greek éuo:, Jimilar, and 
xp, colour, and exprefles fuch pebbles as are not. veined, 
but all.of one fimple and.fimilar celour, Thefe are bodies 

compofed 
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compofed of cryttalline matter, confiderably debafed by 
earth, and this of various kinds in the different fpecies, 
but only of one kind in the fame fpecies, which is thence 
always of one colour, and not fubjeét to veins, Of this 
genus there are only five known fpecies; the white, red, 
yellow, blueifh, and greenifh. All thefe are covered with 
external coats or crults, like thofe of the common pebble. 
Hill’s Hilt. of Foff. p. g10. 

HOMODROMUS Vectis, in Mechanics, a lever, in 
which the weight is in the middle between the power and 
fulcrum, or the power in the middle between the weight and 
fulcrum. See Lever. 

The word homodromus is derived from éyo-, Sane, and 


3p0}20:, courfé, becaufe in this {pecies of lever the weight and* 
power move in the fame direction; as in the heterodromus . 


they move in contrary direétions. 

HOMOEOTELEUTON, ‘Opornrtrevror, a figure in 
Rhetoric, whereby feveral verbs in a fentence are made to end 
alike ; as, eos deduci, evehi quam deferi malui: or, ut vivis 
invidiofe, delinquis ftudiofe, loqueris odiofe. 

HOMOGENEOUS, or Homocenra, compofed of 
the Greek éus;, like, and yzvgz, kind, is a term applied to vari- 
ous fubjects, to denote that they confitt of fimilar parts, or 
of parts of the fame nature and kind; in contradiftinc- 
tion to heterogeneous, where the parts are of different 
natures, &c. 

Natural bodies are generally compofed of homogeneous 
parts, as a diamond, a metal, &c. Artificial bodies, on 
the contrary, are aflemblages of heterogeneous parts, or 
parts of different qualities; as a building of ftone, wood, 
&ce. 

HOMOGENEAL Lent, is that whofe rays are all of 
one and the fame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflex- 
ibility. See Licirr. 

HomoGENEAL Numbers and Plants, are thofe of the fame 
kind and nature. 

Homocenear Surds, are fuch as have one common radi- 
cal fign; as 3/27, and 3/3. See Surv. 

HOMOGENEUM Comparationts, in Algebra, the 
known quantity in an equation ; called alfo ab/olute number. 

It is called homageneum comparationis, of comparifon, to dif- 
tinguifh it from the other terms ; which, though homoge- 
neous as well as this, i. e. always raifed to the fame degree 
of power, are not the quantities of which things are here 
compared or referred. 

HOMOGRAMMI, ‘Opeyexpyut. among the ancients, an 
appellation given to the athlete who drew the fame letter, 
and on that account were to engage together ; for when any 
number of athlete were to enter the lifts, in order to deter- 
mine with whom every one fhould contend, they threw into 
an urn a number of letters equal to that of the athlete, but 
fo that there were always two leters of a fort, as two a’s, or 
two é’s. After thefe had been fhaken together, the athlete 
drew them out, and thofe who got the fame letter were to 
fight each other. 

HOMOIOCATALECTON, ‘Opcioxenanvion, in Rhe- 
toric, a figure wherein the different parts of a fentence have 
the fame termination. 

Homoiocataleéton is ufed as a genus to denote fimilar ter- 
minations and words; and homoioptoton and homoioteleu- 
ton are made its {pecies. : 

HOMOIOMERICAL Prixcipres, of ouosoc, fimilar, 
and spr, part, a peculiar kind of principle, fuppofed by 
Anaxagoras in all mixed bodies; being determinate num- 
bers of fuch fimilar principles, as, when they came to be 
parts, e. gr. of an animal body, would there make fuch mafles 
and combinations as their nature required; wiz. the fan- 
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guinary particles would then meet together, and make blood, 
the urinous particles conititute urine, the ofleous ones bones, 
the carneous flefh, &c. See PRinciPLe. 

HOMOIOPTOTON, ‘Owoioriwiov, a figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby the feveral parts of a fentence end with the fame 
cafe, or tenfe of alike found; e. gr. merentes, flentes, elachry- 
mantes, &F miferaates. Ifocrates is particularly celebrated for 
this figure. Some of the beft orators have induftrioufly 
avoided this figure, becaufe it has too much the appearance 
of art. 

HOMOLINON; a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs 
crude flax, and by others for a coarfe fort of flaxen linen, 
made of the rough threads unwhitened, which was ufed by 
the ancients for towels to rub people after bathing. 

HOMOLOGATION, in the Givil Law, the a& of 
confirming or rendering a thing more valid and folemn, by 
publication, repetition, or recognition thereof. 

The word comes from the Greek scroyix, confent, affent, 
formed of 6.05, fimilis, like, and royos, Of Azyewy dicere, to fay s 
gq d. to fay the fame thing, to confent, agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS, in Geometry, is applied to the corre- 
fpondent fides of fimilar figures, which are faid to be homo- 
logous, or in proportion to each other. 

The word is compofed of éu0:, fimilar, and doyos, ratio, 
reafon; qg.d. quantities alike to each other in ratio. So, if 
the ratio of A to B be the fame as of C to D, here A is ho- 
mologous to C, as B to D; becaufe of the fimilitude be- 
tween the antecedents and confequents. The twe antece- 
dents, and the two confequents, then, in any continued geo- 
metrical proportion, are homologous terms. 

Thus, the bafe of one triangle is homologous to the bafe 
of another fimilar triangle: fo in fimilar triangles, the fides 
oppofite to equal angles are faid to be homologous. : 

Equiangular, or fimilar triangles, have their homologous 
fides proportional. 

All fimilar triangles, esis and polygons, are to each 
other as the fquares of their homologous fides. 

Homotogous Things, in Logic, are fuch as agree in ivamé, 
but are of different natures. Thefe coincide with what w 
otherwife call equivocal and homonymous terms. 4 

HOMONOIA, in Botany, from uovoses, concord, alluding 
to the union of the ftamens into various tribes, all co-operat- 
ing to one end. Lour. Cochinch. 636.  Clafs and orders 
Dicecia Polyadelphia. Nat. Ord. Tricocce, Linn. Euphorbies. 
Juff. ; 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Perianth of three ovate, concave; 
coloured leaves. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments about 200, 
equal to the calyx, united into 20 bundles ; anthers roundifhy. 

Female, on a feparate plant, Ca/. Perianth of one leaf. 
many-cleft, acute, permanent. Cor. none. Pi/t. Germen 
fuperior, roundifh; {tyle none ; {tigmas three, oblong, vil- 
lous. Peric. Capfule three-lobed, with three cells, and three 
valves. Seeds roundifh, folitary. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx of three coloured leaves. Corolla 
none. Stamens 200, in 10 bundles. ssid 

Female, Calyx inferior, many-cleft. Corollanone. Stig- 
mas three. Capfule of three cells. Seeds folitary. 

1. H. riparia. A native of the banks of rivers in Cochin- 
china, where it is-called R? ri 6d.foung. It is a free, fix feet 
high, with a thick, upright ftem, much branched. The aves 
are linear, lanceolate, alternate, entire, downy, Flowers 
fmall, in nearly terminal linear fpikes, called by Loureiro 
amenta, or catkins; but as he defcribes the male catkin wi 
three {eales to each flower, and a three-leaved perianth befides, 
it is manifeft the former muit be bracteas. The whole of 
his defeription befides-indicates one of the natural order of 
Luphorbie, which-are not amentaceous plants. _ 
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HOMONOPAGIA, a word ufed by fome medicinal au- 
thors for the head-ach. 

HOMONYMIA, in Logic, an equivocation. See Ho- 
MONYMON, &c. 

. HOMONYMON, ‘yo:nze:, compofed of Syo:, fimilis, 
and the Lonic soya, for ov.x, name, a word which has dif- 
ferent meanings, or which is ufed to exprefs things of differ- 
ent nature and quality. 

Homonyma are the fame with what are otherwife called 
polyfema, fynonema, and equivocals. 

HOMOOUSANS, Homoustans, Homoufianiani/ts, Ho- 
moufiafis, formed of éyz2si0:, or dpoxcso:, fignifying of the fame 

_ fubfiance, are names which the Arians anciently gave to the 
orthodox, becaufe they held that God the Son is homooufios, 
2. ee con-fubfaniial with the Father. Hunneric, king of the 
Vandals, who was an Arian, publifhed a refcript, directed 
to all the Homooufian bifhops. See Person, &c. 

HOMOOUSIOS, ‘Oyozci0z, among Divines, a being of 
the fame fubftance or eflence with another. 

The divinity of Chrift having been denied by the Ebionites 
and Cerinthians in the firft century, by the Theodotians in 
the fecond, by the Artemonians at the beginning of the third, 
and by the Samofatenians, or Paulians, towards the clofe of 
the fame, a council was aflembled at Antiochin 269, wherein 
Paulus Samofatenus, head of this laft fe&i, and bifhop of 
Antioch, was condemned and depofed, and a decree pub- 
lifhed, as fome have faid, wherem Chrift is afferted to be 
God of God, and éysxcio:, i. e. confubffantial with the 
Father. 

It has been urged by feveral ancient writers of the fourth 
century, viz. Athanafius, Hilary of Poitiers, and Bafil, 

-that the council of Antioch rejected the word ty-z710:, or 

confubfiantial, as improper ; and if we confider that Eufebius, 
who has been called an Arian, fpeaks of Malchion, who 
direGted and governed at this council, as a man of uncommon 
foundnefs in the faith of Chrift, we may prefume that the 
term was not introduced in this council. The council of 

Nice, however, aflembled in 325, expreisly eftablifhed the 
Homooufian dofirine. Many learned writers have taken 
pains to vindicate the orthodoxy of the council of Antioch, 
‘and .to fhew that both thefe councils held the fame doGirine. 
See ARIANS. 

HOMOPHAGI. See Omornact. 

HOMOPHONI, in the Ancient Greek Mufic, implied 
unifons, contrafted with ntiphoni, which meant fym- 
phonies, or mufic in o¢taves. The word is derived from 
Sec, alike, and xm, found. 

Homoruont, Homophonous, in Grezck Mujfic, was equiva- 
lent to unifons, or unifonous performance vocal or inftru- 
mental, in which the feveral parts were of the fame pitch. 

_HOMORAN, or Homray, in Geography, a town of 
Arabia, in the province of Yemen ; between Sana and Beit- 
; -Fakih. Ina hill in the vicinity of this town, there are 

d to be 360 refervoirs for water, cut in the rock. In its 

= is comprehended a large and fertile mountatu, called 
urra. 

_ HOMORIUS, in Mythohgy, is an epithet given to 
Jupiter by the Greeks, anfwering to Z’rminalis among the 
Romans. Polyb. Hit. lib. ii. 

: HOMOROD, in Geography, a town of Tranfilvania ; 

5 miles N. of Fogaras. 

_HOMOTONOS, in Medicine, an epithet made the cha- 
‘ratteriitic of a certain kind of fevers, which continue from 
the beginning to the end in one equable and uniform tenor, 
_ without exacerbation or relaxation. 

_ HOMS, in Geography. See Emesa. 

MUNCIONALES, in £Lcclefaftical Hiftory, an ap- 
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pellation given by the Arians to the orthodox, who faid 
there were two natures and fubftances in Chrift. 

HOMUNCIONISTS, Homouxcionist®, formed of 
homuncio, a diminutive of homo, a man, q. 4. little man, afec& 
of heretics, the followers of Photinus, and from him alfo 
called Photinians. 

They had this appellation, becaufe of their denying the 
two natures of Jefus Chriit, and holding that he was only 
mere man. 

HOMUNCIONITES, Homuncionir®, were a feG@ 
of ancient heretics, whofe diftinguifhed dogma it was, that 
the image of God was impreffed on the body, not on the 
foul or mind of man. 

HO-NAN, in Geography, a moft delightful province of 
China, fituated near the centre of the country, and called by 
the Chinefe Tong-hoa, or the Middle Flower. It is bounded 
on the N. by the provinces of Pe-tcheli and Chan-fi, on the S. 
by Hou-quang, and on the E. by that of Chan-tong. Its 
capital is Cai-fong. ‘The ancient emperors, invited by the 
mildnefs of the climate and the beauty of the country, 
fixed their refidence here for fome time. The abundance 
of its fruits, paftures, and corn, the effeminacy or rather 
yoluptuoufnefs of its inhabitants, and the cheapnefs of its 
provifions, have prevented trade from flourifhing in this, 
as it has done in other provinces of the empire. The whole 
country is flat, except towards the weft, where arifes a long 
chain. of. mountains, covered with thick forefts; and the 
land is in fuch high ftate of cultivation, that thofe who travel 
through it imagine they are walking in an immenfe garden. 
Befides the river Hoang-ho, which traverfes this province, 
it is watered by a great number of fprings and fountains ; 
it has alfo a valuable lake, which invites to its banks.a pro- 
digious number of workmen, becaufe its water has the pro- 
perty of communicating to fiik a luitre, which cannot be 
imitated. Exclufively of forts, caftles, and places of ftrength, 
this province contains eight fox, or cities of the firit clafs, 
and 1@2 of the fecond and third. The population of this 
province, according to fir George Staunton, amounts to 
27,000,000 perfons. 

Ho-nan, a city of the firft clafs in the fore-mentioned 
province, fituated amid{ft mountains and between three rivers. 
The Chinefe formerly believed this city to be the centre of 
the earth, becaufe it was the middle of their empire. Its 
jurifdiction is very extenfive; for it comprehends one city 
of the fecond clafs, and 13 of the third. One of thefe 
cities named Teng-fong-hien, is famous on account of the 
tower erected by the celebrated Tcheou-kong for an obfer- 
vatory ; in it is to be ftill feen an inftrument which he made 
ufe of to find the fhadow at noon, and to determine the iati- 
tude. This-aitronomer lived above 1000 years before the 
Chriftian era, and the Chinefe pretend that he invented the 
mariner’s compafs. N. lat. 34° 44’. E. long. 112° 9’. 

HONANELLA, a town of Hindoottan, in Sanore, on 
the Tungebadra $15 miles E. of Sanore. : 

HONCKENYA, in Botany, named by profeffor Will- 
denow, in honour of his friend Gerard Auguitus Honckeny,_ 
an able agriculturit. Willd. in Uit. Delec. v. 2. 200, 
Sp. Pl. v.z. 325—Clafs and order, O@andria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. TVihiaeee, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of five coriaceous, 
linear leaves, hairy and coloured externally, deciduous. 
Cor. Petals five, oblong, obtufe, rather fhorter than the 
calyx, deciduous. Nectaries very numerous, capillary, 
dilated at the top, refembling ftamens, fhorter than the 
petals, inferted into the receptacle. Stam. Filaments eight, 
rather longer than the netaries, inferted into the receptacle, 


compreffed, linear, flightly dilated at their bafe; anthers 
erect, 
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cre %t, oblong, of two cells. Pi/. Germen fuperior, ob- 
long, hifpid ; {tyle thick, cylindrical, fhorter than the fta- 
mens, erect; {tigma with fix teeth.  Peric. Capfule oblong, 
clothed with very long thorns, of five cells and five valves, 
whofe edges form the partitions. Seeds numerous, roundifh, 
rather comprefled, brown, rough with elevated points, half 
cclothed with a thin membranous tunic, and affixed to the 
central column. 

Eff. Ch. Calvx of five leaves, inferior. Petals five. 
NeGaries numerous, refembling dtamens.  Capfule thorny, 
with five cells and five valves. Seeds numerous, each with 
a membranous tunic. 

1. H. ficifolia. Willd. in Uft. Dele&. y. 2. 201. t. 4. 
Native of Guinea, where it was gathered by Mr. Ifert. 


Stem woody ; its branches round, clothed with fhort brown - 


pubefcence. Leaves alternate, on fhort ftalks, toothed, or 
rather fharply ferrated, two or three inches long; tawny 
and downy beneath: the upper ones oblong, obtufe, un- 
divided ; the lower palmate, with three or five blunt lobes. 
Fiewers terminal, ternate, {lalked, above an inch wide, of 
a blueith purple. —Nearly akin to Aubktia of Schreber and 
Wilidenow, as the latter obferves, but ‘ diftinguifhed by 
the form of its capfule, the flamen-like neétaries, and the 
tunicated feeds.’’—-he latter is indeed a good mark, but 
the fuppofed neCtaries are probably only barren flamens. — 

HOND, in Geography, a town of Hungary, 10 miles 
N.W. of Tokay. 

HONDA, a town of America, in New Granada, fituat- 
ed on the river Magdalena, in N. lat. 5° 16', and long. E. 
of Quito 4 9’. M. Bouguer reprefents it as a pleafant 
little town, and the chief mart of the commerce between 
Quito and the northern provinces. : 

Honpa, a bay on the N. coaft of the ifland of Cuba; 
so miles W. of Havannah. N. lat. 22° 58’. W. long. 83° 
25'.—Alfo, a bay on the E. coatt of the province of Hon- 
duras, northward of Cape Gracias 4 Dios.—Alfo, a bay 
on the coaft of South America, in the province of St. Mar- 
tha. N. lat. 12. W. long. 71° 6'. 

HONDEKOETER, Gites, in Biography, born at 
Utrecht in 1583, imitated the ftyle of compofition, and 
the manner of colouring, of Roland Savery, and David 
Vinckenbooms. He ftudied after nature thcfe views which 
he intended for his landfeapes, and in general made an agree- 
able choice. The forms and leafing of his trees are more in 
the tafte of Vinckenbooms than Savery ; but they are well 
handled, and firmly pencilled, though fometimes perhaps 
they are a little too brown, or too yellow. 

He painted different kinds of fowls with fingular truth 
andexaétnefs, and frequently filled his fmall landicapes with 
no other objeéts; but. thofe he finifhed highly, and with 
great tranfparence of colouring. 

Hoxwpekorrer, Gysprecur, born at Utrecht in 1613, 
was fon of the preceding, from whom he learned defign 
and colouring. The fubjects he painted were, cocks, 
hens, ducks, and other domettic fowls, which he deferibed 
in a lively and {trong manner, giving his objects agreeable 
attitudes, and colouring them exaétly after nature. The 
works of this mafter are very often injudicioufly aferibed to 
his fon, although the paintings of Gyfbrecht are mm every 
refpect abundantly inferior to thofe of Melchier Honde- 
koeter. 

HonpeKorter, Mercier, fon of the preceding, was 
born at Utrecht in 1636, and from his infancy was carefully 
trained up to the proteffion by his father. He chofe the 
fame fubjects; but, in his manner of painting them, he fur- 
palied not only his mafler, but even the beft of his contem- 
jwraries, ina very high degree. Till he was feyenteen 
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years of age he practifed under the direétion of Gyfbrecht 
and accuftomed himfelf to paint feveral forts of birds; but 
he was particularly pleafed to reprefent cocks, hens, ducks 
chickens, and peacocks, which he defcribed in an elegant 
variety of aétions and attitudes. 

After the death of his father, which happened in 1653, 
he received fome inftruétions from his uncle John Baptult 
Weeninx ; but his principal and beft inftruétor was nature, 
which he ttudied with intenfe application, and that enabled 
him to give to every animal he painted fuch truth, fuch a 
degree of force, expreffion, and life, as feemed to equal 
nature itfelf; nor did any artift take more pains to ftudy 
every point that might conduce to the perfeétion of his art. 
His pencil was wonderfully neat and delicate; his touch 
light, his colouring exceedingly natural, lively, and re- 
markably tranfparent ; and the feathers of his fowls were 
exprefled with fuch a fwelling foftnefs, as might readily and 
agreeably deceive the eye of any fpectator. 

It is reported, that he had trained up a cock to ftand in 
any attitude he wanted to defcribe, and that it was his 
cuftom to place that creature near his eafel; fo that, at the 
motion of his hand, the bird would fix itfelf in the proper 
pofture, and would continue in that particular pofition, 
without the {malleft perceptible alteration, for feveral hours 
at a time. 

The landfcapes which he introduces as the back grounds 
of his pictures, are adapted with peculiar judgment and ficill, 
and admirably finifhed; they harmonize with his fubjed, 
and always increafe the force and the beauty of his prin- 
cipal objets. His touch was very fingular in imitating the 
natural plumage of the fowls he painted; which not only 
produced a charming effect, but alfo may prove ferviceable 
to an intelligent obferver, to affift him in determining which 
are the genuine pi€tures of this mafter, and which are im- 
pofitions. ‘he works of Hondekoeter are juftly in very 
great requeft and eftimation, and they generally afford a 
large price, almoft in proportion to their value. He died 
1695, aged 59. 

HOND-HABEND. See Hann-HApenp. 

HONDIUS, Azsrauam, in Biography. This painter, 
who is well known in our kingdoms, was born at Rotter- 
dam in 1638, according to the moft authentic writers, though 
Defcamps fixes his birth in 1650, twelve years later. He 
appears to have been an univerfal matter, painting, with 
equal readinefs, landfeapes, animals of all kinds, particularly 
dogs, huntings of wild animals, boars, deer, wolves, and 
foxes, as alfo converfations aud fowls ; but his favourite fub- 
jects were huntings. 

His manner feems peculiar to himfelf; it was bold and 
free ; and, except Rubens and Snyders, few mafters have 
painted animals in a greater f{tyle, or with more fpirit. There 
1s certainly a great deal of fire in his compofitions ; but his 
colouring is often extravagant, and his drawing extremely 
incorreét. In general his pencilling was harih, and he de- 
lighted in a fiery tint ; yet fome of his fmall piétures are 
very neatly finifhed. There is a great inequality as to the 
merit of the works of Hondius, fome of them being in every 
refpect abundantly fuperior to others; but there is fearce 
any mafter whofe compofitions are fo eafily diftinguifhable 
as thofe of Hondius, by certain particularities in his touch, 
his talte of defign, and his colouring. 

Several of his piétures of dogs are much efteemed ; and 
ore efpecially is mentioned, in which he reprefented thirty 
different {pecies of thofe animals, all being well defigned, and 
every diftinét animal being charaéterifed with fome peculiar 
air, action, expreffion, or attitude. As he was exceedingly 
haraffed and tormented with the gout, the works of his latter 
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time are more negligently executed than thofe which he 
finifhed in his prime ; and, therefore, they very much.con- 
tribute to leffen the reputation he had acquired by fome of 
his more ftudied and better finifhed performances. 

His moft capital picture is the burning of Troy, in which 
there are a variety of figures, many of them well defigned 
and difpofed with judgment. Houbraken alfo mentions a 
candle-light of this mafter’s hand, in which appeared a fine 
oppofition of light and fhadow, and the figures were ex- 
tremely well defigned and well coloured. He died 1691, 
aged 53. : 

HONDO, in Geography, a kingdom of Africa, in the 
Sierra Leone country, bordering on Quoja, between the Grain 
Coaft and the river Scherbro. 

HONDTSCHOOTE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the North, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Bergues; 10 miles S. E. of Dunkirk. The place con- 
tains 3168, and the canton 11,194 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 130 kiliometres, in eight communes. 

HONDURAS, a province of the domain or kingdom 
of Guatimala, in the Spanifh dominions of North America, 
bounded on the N. by a bay of its own name, on the E. by 
the Mofquito fhore and Caribbean fea, on the S. by Nica- 
ragua, and on the W. by Guatimala and Vera Paz. The 
extent of this province is reckoned about 390 miles from E. 
to W.,and 150 from N. to S._ The country, which confifts 
of mountains, vallies, and plains, is watered by many rivers, 
and the land is thus much enriched. It abounds with honey, 
wax, cotton, fine wool, and particularly dyeing woods, and 
has fome gold and filver mines ; the air is good except near 
low grounds and moraffes ; the foil is fertile, and in many 
parts produces Indian corn thrice in the year, together 
with wheat, peas, &c. Its paftures are excellent, and it 
furnifhes all kinds of provifions. Its vineyards afford 
grapes twice in the year ; for immediately after the vintage, 
the grapes are cut again; and the fecond grapes are ripe 
before Chriftmas. For want of cultivation, many parts of 
this rich country have become defert. Its chief towns are 
Valladolid the capital, Truxillo, Omoa, Gracias 4 Dios, and 
St. Jago. It derives its chief importance from thofe traéts 
on the bay which furnifh logwood. (See Bay of Hon- 
puraAs.) The Mofquito Indians have entered into treaties 
with the Englifh, who carry on the trade of mahogany and 
dyeing-woods. ‘ om 

Honnuras, Bay of, a bay of the Caribbean fea, adjoining 
the province of the fame, and fituated between Cape Hon- 
duras and Cape Catoche, the north-ealternmoft point of 
Yucatan, in lat. 21° 14’. The country, adjacent to this bay, 
is chiefly inhabited by the Mofquito Indians, who were for- 
merly more numerous, but their population has been dimi- 
nifhed by the prevalence of the {mall-pox. A nation, ftill 
populous, has been fixed in the environs of Cape Gracias 4 
Dios. This confifts of the Sambocs, faid to be the defcendants 
of the crew of a Guinea-fhip, which was formerly wrecked 
in thefe latitudes. Their complexion, their features, their 
hair, and their propenfities, will fcarcely allow us to trace 
them to any other origin. The firft eftablifhment of the 
Englifh in thefe regions was formed about the year 1730, at 
the diftance of 26 leagues from Cape Honduras. At the 
diftance of 54 leagues from this colony is Gracias 4 Dios, 
the harbour of which, formed by an arm of the fea, is im- 
menfe, and tolerably fafe. It was near this famous cape 
that the Englifh fixed themfelves, upon a navigable river, 
the borders of which are very fertile. Seventy leagues be- 
yound this, thefe people found at Bluefield fome ipacious 
and fruitful plains, an acceflible river, a convenient harbour, 
and a rock which might be eafily made impregnable. In 
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1769 the three factories did not employ more than 206 
white men, as many mulattoes, and goo flaves. Exclufively 
of the mules and other articles fent to Jamaica, they fent this 
year to Europe 800,000 feet of mahogany, 200,000 pounds 
weight of farfaparilla, and 10,000 pounds of tortoife-thell, 
This commerce had been very much carried on by fmugglers ; 
but in 1763 the liberty- of felling logwood was fecuted to 
Great Britain; however, fhe was not permitted to raife 
forts, and was even obliged to deftroy thofe which had been 
built. The abbé Raynal obferves, that the wood which 
grows upon the dry foil at Campeachy, is much fuperior to 
that which is cut in the marfhes of Honduras ; though the 
laft-mentionéd wood was moft in ufe, becaufe the price ef 
the former had for a long time paft exceeded all bounds. 
Captain Henderfon has lately (viz. in 1809,) publifhed 
« An Account of the Britifh Settlement of Honduras,”’ the 
refult of his own obfervations and inquiries. The climate, 
he fays, is better than that of moft of our Weft India 
iflands ; the air being refrefhed with regular fea-breezes at 
all feafons, except during the early part of fummer, viz. the 
months of April, May, and June. The average heat is 30°. 
The only fettlement formed by the Englifh, which deferves 
the appellation of a town, is called Balize, lying at the 
mouth of a river of the fame name; which contains about 
200 houfes, all built of wood, and raifed on pillars eight or 


‘ten feet from the ground. The ftores and offices occupy the 


firft floor, and the dining and fleeping rooms are placed on 
the fecond. Each Hiotite has, likewife, its upper and lower 
piazzas, which form the cooleft retreats in the building. 
The river Balize is navigable above 209 miles up the coun- 
try; and feveral of our fettlers have proceeded to that dif- 
tance in queft of wood. The bay of Honduras is fprinkled 
with a great number of fhoals, rocks, and clufters of drowned 
iflands, which render the navigation dangerous, and which, 
without fkilful pilots, has occafioned many wrecks. The 
danger is increafed during the prevalence of the northerly 
winds, when the weather is generally hazy, and the currents 
are fubje& to the influence of the winds. The vicinity of 
Honduras to feveral of the Spanifh fettlements renders it an 
appropriate ftation for the introduétion of our manufa@tures, 
which has been hitherto fubje& to confiderable impediments. 
The induftry of our fettlers has been fo exclufively direéted 
to the wood-trade, that agricultural cultivation has been ne- 
glected; though the foil is admirably rich, and fitted to 
produce either the fugar, coffee, and cotton of our Weft 
India iflands, or the rice and maize of the continent. The 
fifheries might alfo be rendered very produétive ; that which 
is moft regarded is the turtle-fifhery. Some few of the 
turtle caught here find their way to London; but moft of 
them, efpecially the fpecies called “ Hawk’s bill,” which 
yield the tortoife-fhell, are confumed on the fpot. The 
country ftill remains almoft wholly covered with wood. 
The cutting of mahogany takes place twice in the courfe 
of the year; viz. at Chriftmas andin autumn. The labour 
is performed by negroes, each gang of whom has a “ huntf- 
man,” whofe bufinefs it is to fearch the woods and difcover 
the {pot where the exertions of his fellow-labourers may be 
mott profitably employed. In order to effeét his purpofe, 
he cuts his way through the woods, and climbs the talleft 
trees, in order to furvey~the furrounding country. The coe 
lour of the mahogany leaves aids,his eye in tracing the moft 
abundant f{pot. The mahogany tree is cut about twelve 
feet from the ground, the axe-man ftanding ona ftage. The 
trunk of the tree furnifhes, of courfe, the wood of largeft 
dimenfions; but for ornamental purpofes the branches aré 
preferable, the grain in them being clofer, and the veins more 
variegated. As thefe trees are generally found feparate and 
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difperfed, a mahogany-walk comprehends an extent of fe- 
veral miles. Their growthis rapid, but lefs fo than that of 
the logwood-tree, which is faid to attain maturity in five 
years. The trunks and branches are dragged to the river- 
tide, put together in rafts, and floated to the coaft. Mott 
of the negroes empleyed here have been brought from Ja- 
maica, or have accompanied their owners from the United 
States; no dire&t importation from Africa having taken 
place, they are fubjeéted to much lefs labour than the flaves 
in our fugar colonies. The prote¢tion afforded by govern- 
ment to the Honduras trade, confills in a convoy being ap- 
pointed from Jamaica twice in the year, viz. in January and 
Jaly. The annual revenue of the fettlement is about 5coo/. 
iterling. 

OF the aquatic f{pecies of birds around the bay of Hen- 
duras, the pelican and cormorant zre the moft predominant, 
induced to refort thither for prey by the tranfparency of the 
fea on this coaft. Swallows alfo appear in great numbers 
in the rainy feafon. They are obferved to quit ina body, as 
foon as the dawn appears, the Savannah, in which they have 
refted during the night, and to afcend into the air in a com- 
pact fpiral form, like a water-fpout or column of {moke. 
Having attained a certain height they difperfe in quelt of 
food, which forms the occupation of the day. At fun-fet 
their defcent takes place in the fame manner, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and with a noife which can be compared 
caly to the rufhing of a blait or the fall of a torrent. On 
the Mofquito coait the flies are fo troublefome that the 
natives are obliged to quit their dwellings in certain feafons, 
and to pafs their nights in little barks upon the water. 
‘Thefe people feem to have arrived at that itage of favage 
foviety which belongs to the clafs of « {mall defpotifms.” 
All the affairs of domeitic life are performed by women ; 
the fucceffion to the crown 1s hereditary ; and the royal 
power is completely de{potic, abforbing within itfelf the 
executive, the legiflative, and the judicial funtions, ‘They 
manifeft no trace of religion except the adoration of evil 
fpirits; and they have among them neither phylician nor 
lawyer, but abound in conjurors. Polygamy is freely al- 
lowed; but adultery is punifhed, though not capitally. 
They can fupport long abltinence from food, but they in- 
dulge in the cuftomary excefles of favages when they get 
polleffion of proyifions, continuing their repaft day and 
night, except in the fhort intervals of fleep, until they have 
confumed their whole ftock. The warriors of the Mofquito 
fribe may amount to the number of 15co; and {mall as this 
force is, they are able to keep their inland neighbours, 
whofe manners are much ruder, in a ftate of dependence. 
The Mofquitos have an hereditary averfion to the Spaniards, 
and profefs great attachment to our countrymen. 

Honpuras, Cape, called alfo Punta de Caftilla, a cape 
of North America, at the ealtern fide of the bay of Hon- 
duras. N. lat. 16’. W. long. 86°16’. 

Honpuras, Sea of, is that part of the North fea bounded 
N. by the ifland of Cuba, S. by the Mofquito fhore, S.W. 
by the bay of Honduras, W. by the peninfula of Yucatan, 
NW. by the gulf of Mexico, E.N.E. by Jamaica, and the 
Caribbean fea. 

HONDUROS, a town of the ifland of Cuba, 63 miles 
N.E. of Bayamo. N. lat. 21° 21’. W. long. 76° 4! 

HONE, Naruaniet, in Biography, a portrait painter, 
who praétifed in London, with confiderable reputation, in 
oil and miniature, and more particularly in ename!. He was 
one of thofe artifts who were created members of the Royal 
Academy at its foundation. He died in 1784. 

Hox, Cape, in Geography, a cape on the coat of Algiers, 
called by the natives Ras Hunneine,” and by the ancients 
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«© Promontorium Magnum,” fituated, according to Dr. 
Shaw, in N. lat. 35° 24/. W. long. 1° ol. ; 

Howe Key, a fmall ifland in the Spanifh main, at the ere 
trance of Bluefield’s bay. N. Jat. 11° 30 W. long. 83° 1's 

Hows, a fine fort of whet-ftone, ufed for fetting razors, 
pen-knives, &c. (See Wuet-/one.) This is the cos novacula 
of Linneus, with {mall gritty particles. See Cos Novacula 
and O11-ffone. 

It is of a yellowifh colour, and is vulgarly, but errone- 
owly, fuppoted to be holly-wood petrified er changed into 
{tone, by lying is a petrifying water for a certain feafon. 

Of thefe waters there-are faid to be fome in Oxfordthire, 
that will thus petrify in a very fhort time. 

A fort of hones is dug near Drogheda in Ireland: fome 
have deferibed thefe as petrified wood, from the vicinity of 
Lough Neagh. 

At Woodthorp, Codnor upper park, and other iron-ftone 
mines in Derbyfhire, thin beds of iron-ftone are found in 
the binds belonging to the coal-meafures, which make 

retty good hones when cut and ground to a face. See 
Farey’s Derbythire Report, vol. i. ; 

Hones, bed of, or Hone-favement, is one of the tools 
wed in the operation of grinding {pecula ior telefeopes. ‘This 
is formed of pieces of the fineft blue hone or whet-fleue, 
which are nearly of the fame breadth and thicknefs, and 
which, when whetted, appear meft even and uniform im. their 
colour and grain. Thefe pieces are to be eut into fquare 
bits, and having ground one iide of each concaye on. the 
convex marble, to which they are to be applied, with emery 
or fine fand, they are to be cemented upon this thick round 
piece of marble in a kind of pavement, leaving a fpace of 
a fmail ftraw’s breadth between each, and placing their 
grain in an alternate direction. Mr. Mudge, initead of 
marble, ufes metal made of lead and tin, en which the hanes 
are to be fo difpofed that the lines between them may run 
ftraight from one fide to the other; and by this difpofition, 
the teeth of a fine faw, moved along each of the divifions, will 
clear away the cement which rifes between the flones. ‘This 
bed of hones fhould be at leaft a fourth part larger thaw 
the metal which is to be ground upon it. The furface of 
the metal, upon which it is to be cemented, may er may nots 
at the pleafure of the workman, be turned of a convexity 
fuitable to the gage. As foon as the hones are cemented 
down, and the joints cleared by the faw, the tool muft be 
fixed in the lathe, and turned as exactly true to the gage as 
pofible. By this inflrument the {pherical figure of the {pe- 
culum is completed, and its furface rendered fit for the 
polifher. See Plate VI. Optics, fig. 2.  Smith’s Optics, 
book iii. chap. ii. art. 791. Phil. ‘Tranf. vol. Ixvit. part 1. 
p-307- See GrinpinG. 

Hoxe-wort, in Botany. See Stson. 

HONESTY. See Lunaria. 

HONEY, met, 1s a {weet vegetable juice, collegted by 
the bee from the flowers of different plants, and depolited 
in the cells of the combs. See Brn. 

It has been long known, that the bees colleét their honey 
as well as their wax from the flowers of plants ;, but former 
writers had no diftinét knowledge of the feveral parts of the 
flowers which furnifhed thefe induftrious infeGs with two. 
fuch different fubftances. It is now known that the honey 
is procured from thofe parts of the flowers which were firit 
difcovered by Linnzus, and to which he has given the name 
of nedaria : thefe are certain veficles or glands fituated near 
the bafis of every petal, and continually fecreting a neftareous 
or melleows juice. It is not yet afcertained from what part of 
the flower or plant the bees colle& the wax : fome have fup- 
pofed that it is furnifhed by the farina contained in the apiees 
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of the flowers ; but N. Polhill, efq. an ingenious friend of 
the editor, of whofe extenfive and accurate acquaintance with 
the economy of the bees he has availed himfelf in articles per- 
taining to this fubjeét, aflures him that this is not the cafe ; 
and that it is ftill undifcovered from whence they procure 
the wax. See Wax. 

‘The bee feizes upon this part of the flower, and fucks from 
it their honey, or a juice of that nature, which will become 
honey under her management. She receives this into her 
body, and carries it home to the hive, where fhe unloads her- 
felf by emptying it into the cells which were before prepared 
to receive it. The bee does not receive the honey in collecting 
it from the flowers into the body, by means of her trunk, as 
many have fuppofed ; for this trunk ferves only to colleét the 
{weet juice, in fmall drops, from the neétaria of flowers. 
When the trunk is thus loaded with the juice or honey, it 
depofits it on the tongue, which is exerted for that purpofe, 
and being drawn back into the mouth, conveys it into the 
cefophagus. ‘he cefophagus of the bee isa long and flender 
canal, palling from the month into the thorax; towards its 
termination in that part it is diftended into a fort of bag, 
which forms the firft ftomach of the bee. Maraldi fuppofed 
the receptacle of the honey to be a bag, clofed at the lower 
end, and only deftined to receive the honey, and difgorge it 

ain upon occafion ; but Swammerdam, on a more accurate 
dif>Gtion of this infect, found it to be a real ftomach, open- 
ing into another or fecond ventricle. The firft ftomach, 

“when empty, is no more than a white filament, which, being 
hollow, is capable of receiving the honey ; and, when received, 
it becomes {welled and diftended in proportion to the quantity 
it contains, and is very narrow at its lower part, where it is 
joined to the fecond ftomach. This is a fort of white tran- 
{parent bladder, and is ufually much diftended, and fo covered 
with large and broad circular mufcles, that it feems to re- 
femble a tub with many hoops. This ftomach becomes again 
very flender and narrow at its lower ead, where it is jomed 
te the inteftines. The fecond ftomach and the inteftines of 
the bee are often found to contain a great quantity of the 
farina ; but the firft fLomach contains only honey, and is feen, 
by diffeétion, to be furnifhed with all the organs of contrac- 

_ tion and diitenfion which are neceflary for throwing out its 
contents. When the honey has undergone a kind of con- 
cottion in the ftomach, and is become much thicker than in 
its undigefted ftate (though the gentleman already referred 
to apprehends that it undergoes no kind of change in the 
ftomach of the bee), it is difgorged again through the mouth, 
and not as Swammerdam erroneoufly imagined, through a 
{mall orifice in the end of the trunk. The procefs of this 
operation may be eafily difcovered in glafs hives, where the 
cells reach to the glafs. and have only four fides of wax, the 
glafs ferving for the other two fides. 

The bee that comes loaded to the cell thrutts its head very 
deep into it, and difcharges the honey from its ftomach in a 
very little time, and feemingly with very little trouble, by the 
mouth. One bee fucceeds another till the whole cell is filled. 
In this work, it has been often obferved, that what appears 
to be the lait quantity of honey difgorged into the cell is al- 
ways of a different appearance from the reft: this is of the 
nature of a cream, and is always much thicker than the reft 
of the honey, which appears of one colour and confiltence ; 
it feeme to be very ufeful in the economy of the work, ferv- 
ing at once to keep the honey moift, and to prevent its 
running out by any accident. Though this cream or cruft 
appears to be the laft voided quantity, it is not fo in reality, 
for it feems to have been gathered together from the firft ; 
and every frefh quantity of honey is added under, not upon 
its furface. To this purpofe it is always obferved, that the 


bee which comes loaded to the cell does not'at once difeharge 
its honey into it, but entering into the cell as deep as poflible, 
it puts forward the anterior pair of legs, and with them pierces 
a hole through tlie cruit or cream. While this hole is kept 
open by the feet, the bee difgorges the honey in large drops 
from the mouth ; thefe, falling into the hole made by the feet, 
mix with the mafs below, and the bee, before it flies off, new- 
models the crutt, and clofes up the hole ; and this is regularly 
done by every bee that contributes to the general {lore of the 
cell, 

The feveral cells of the combs in every hive are differ- 
ently filled with honey, and for different purpofes: fome 
is laid up for immediate confumption, on occalions of bad 
weather and the like accidents, or for the ufe of thofe bees 
that in good weather ftay at home to work, and are not 
fupplied in any other way by thofe which have been abroad 
collecting honey ; and fome is more carefully preferyed and 
deitined for the fepport of the fwarm in the winter. 
Whenever any cell is tilled with honey, it is always clofed 
up, and never opened again, till all the honey in the cells 
which were not full is exgended. The manner in which 
the bees make the lids or covers of the cells is this: they 
form a circle or ring of wax juft within the verge of the 
cell; to this they add another fuch ring, and then another 
within that ; and thus the aperture is rendered fmaller and 
{maller, and by a continuance of the fame operation is 
finally clofed, the lid being compofed of a vaft number of 
concentric circles. This covering is defigued for preferving 
the inclofed honey in a ftate of proper confiftence, for a 
winter itore. 

Honey has been fuppofed by many to be the only food 
of the bees who collect it; but this is evidently erroneous. 
The farina of flowers ferves as food for young bees, whilit 
they are in the form of maggots, but it is not fo certain 
whether the old bees cat it or not ; after which fome fay it 
is again thrown out of their mouths in form of wax, and 
ufed in the ftruéture of their cells; bat others abfolutely 
deny this, becaufe the farina of different flowers varies in 
colour, whereas the wax is uniformly white. 

Honey and wax form fo confiderable an article in the 
riches of a kingdom, that M. Reaumur itrongly recom- 
mended to the court of France, the encouragement of 
thofe who raife {warms of bees, by deduéting fomething 
from their taxes in proportion to every hive of bees kept 
by them above a certain number. And as bees are fo ealily 
raifed, and kept with fo little expence and trouble, it is a 
wonder that they are not more generally propagated in the 
kingdom. One great means of preferving and multiplying 
the bees would be the abolifling of that barbarous as well 
as prejudicial cuftom, which has hitherto very generally 
prevailed, of dellroying the whole hive of bees in order to 
obtain the honey. Reaumur’s Hitt. Inf. vol. x. p.89, &e. 
See Hive. 

Honey is an article from which the cottage labpurer 
frequently derives a very beneficial profit; and this would 
{till be confiderably larger, if greater care was taken to 
have a more abundant fupply of flowers in or near the fitua- 
tions in which the bees are kept. J 

There are many circumftances neceffary to the forming 
of good honey, fuch as a warm and clear air, a good [late 
of health of the bees, and a quantity of aromtic and fwect 
flowers in the neighbourhood of their hives. Some natural- 
ifts fuppofe that honey is of a different colour, according 
to the difference of the flowers or plants from which the 
bees fuck it. The ancients efteemed that of lilies and rofes 
to be the beft; and Strabo relates, that there is a kind of 
honey in Pontus which is a ftrong poifon, being procured 
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by bees which feed upon aconite and hemlock. F. Lam- 
berti, however, affures us of the contrary, and affirms it to 
be the beft honey in the world, on account of the great 
quantity of baum that grows there. He adds, that there 
is another very white kind of honey, hard as fugar, which 
does not ftick to the hands.. At prefent, the honey of Nar- 
bonne, in France, is held to excel all others, on account of 
the rofemary which abounds there. Bees -are uncommonly 
fond of the lime-tree, the privet, and phillyrea; and in 
Lithuania, there are large quantities of wild bees, who 
lodge in hollow trees in woods, and colleét their honey 
chiefly from the lime; fo that when the feafon happens to 
be unfavourable at the time of the blowing of the lime, it 
is fucceeded by a fcarcity of honey. However, it is not to 
be fuppofed, that the bee confines itfelf to one particular 
flower ; nor does it appear that the honey colleéted from 
one kind of flower differs effentially from that which is the 
produce of another ; the only difference being in the quan- 
tity, colour, or fome flight flavour from the flower. Ex- 
cellent honey has been produced where nothing grew but 
nettles and other weeds. 

The honey taken out of the hives in the beginning of 
fummer is preferable to that gathered in autumn, fince 
the firft is the feafon in which the bees are moft vigorous, 
and the plants in their flowering ftate. 

We have two kinds of honey, the qwhite and yellow. 

The white; mel album, called alfo virgin honey, is that 
depofited in clean new cells, which, when firft formed, are 
of a pure white colour ; but when the combs are old, efpe- 
cially if bees have been bred in then, they become foul and 
difcoloured, and vitiate the honey lodged in them. New 
honey is nearly as fluid as water, by age it acquires a greater 
degree of conliftence, and the cold of winter frequently con- 
gealsit. The fecond kind, or mel flavum, is {queezed from 
the combs in a prefs, after having firft foftened them with a 
little water over the fire. There is alfo an intermediate fort 
of a yellowifh white colour, drawn by expreffion, without 
fire. ‘That which runs fpontaneoufly is purer than the ex- 
preffed ; a quantity of the wax and other impurities being 
forced out along with it by the preffure, efpecially when the 
combs are previoufly heated. The beit fort of honey is of 
a thick confiftence, eafily and totally foluble in cold water, 
of awhitith colour, an agreeable fmell, and a very pleafant 
talte. 

Honey, expofed to a gentle heat, as that of a water- 
bath, becomes thin, and throws up to its furface its waxy 
impurities, together with the meal or flower fometimes 
fraudulently mingled with it, which may be thus feparated 
by defpumation, fo as to leave the honey pure, and to form 
the mel defpumatum or clarified honey. On continuing the 
heat, there rifes a confiderable quantity of aqueous fluid, 
impregnated with the fine {mell of the honey; the infpiffa- 
ted refiduum, like the honey at firft, diffolves both in water 
and in reétified {pirit, and promotes the union of oily and 
refinous fubftances with watery liquors. By treating the 
infpiffated mafs with moift clay, as practifed by the fugar- 
baker for purifying fugar from its unctuous treacly matter, 
the unétuous parts of honey may in like manner be fepa- 
rated, and its pure {weet matter obtained in the form of a 
folid, faliné, white concrete. 

The fpecific gravity of clarified honey has been fixed at 
1.313 but the tenacity of medicated honeys in general: is 
the more ufual teft of the proper confiftence. If a portion 
of it, when cold, be divided by the edge of a fpoon, it 
ought to unite again very flowly. 

It is obferved, that the boiling of honey, though it difli- 
spates great part of its odorous matter, and thus proves in 


fome cafes injurious to it, is neverthelefs in other cafes of 
advantage. "There are particular conftitutions with which 
honey difagrees, and in which very fmall quantities occa- 
fion gripes, purging, and great diforders; but boiling de- 
prives it of that quality which produces thefe cffedts. 
Neumann’s Chem. by Lewis, p. 330. Lewis’s Mat. Med. 
P: 37. 

This juice is an ufeful {weet for medicinal as well as do- 
meftic purpofes: it is more aperient and detergent than the 
fimple {weet prepared from the fugar-cane ; and particu- 
larly ferviceable for promoting expectoration in diforders of 
the breait, and as an ingredient in cooling and detergent 
gargarifms. For thefe and other fimiar intentions it is 
fometimes mixed with vinegar in the proportion of two 
pounds of clarified honey to one pint of the acetic acid, 
beiled down to a proper confiftence in a glafs veffel over a 
flow fire, and thus forms the oxymel fimple of the fhops ; 
it is alfo impregnated with the virtues of different vegetables, 
by boiling it in the fame manner with their juice or infufions, 
till the watery parts of the juice or infufion have exhaled 
and left the a¢tive matter incorporated with the honey. 
See OxyMEL. 

Honey contains a quantity of fixed air, and is antifeptic 
as well as detergent and diuretic. Sir John Pringle recom- 
mends one pound and a quarter to be taken regularly every 
week in cafes of the gravel, or when the kidnies are loaded 
with fand. 

Honey is the bafis of feveral compofitions in pha’ f 
though in this refpeét it is lefs afed than Sprscaaly “OF 
honey, with the addition of rofes or violets, mercurialis, 
&c. (fee OxYMEL), was made mel refatum, mercuriale, ‘hel- 
deboratum, &c. "There is alfo a mel /cilliticum, or a prepara- 
tion of {quills ; me/ paffulatum, made with raifins boiled in 
hot water ; and me/ anthofatum, made with rofemary-flowers. 

Rofe honey, mel rofe, rofaceum, or rofatum, is prepared 
by macerating four ounces of red rofe petals dried in three 
pints of boiling water for fix hours, and then ftraining, and 
afterwards adding five pounds of clarified honey to the 
{trained liquor, and by means of a water-bath, boiling it 
clofely down to a proper confiflence. 

Honey of borax, mel boracis, is prepared by mixi 
dram of borate of foda powdered vith an baat Ns pee 
fied honey. This combination is ufefully employed as a de- 
tergent in aphthous affections of the fauces. 

Honey is alfo an ingredient in feveral drinks, as m 
metheglin, &c. , 

The chemitts alfo draw a water, a fpirit, an oil, &c. from 
honey. 

Mr. Lemery, in his analyfis of honey, obferves, that 
two pounds of fine honey diltilled in balneo Mariz, afford 
fix ounces of clear water of an infipid tafle and of the 
{mell of honey : this is commonly called the dew of honey. 
A larger quantity of phlegm may be procured by continu. 
ing the diftillation, but it becomes foul. This liquor 
though infipid to the tafte, yet contains a latent acid for 
it reddens the turnfole; but it neither ferments wae the 
volatile nor fixed alkalies. The cucurbit being now placed 
in the fand heat, there come over four ounces of a yellowith 
pellucid water of an acrid tafte, of a ftrong fmell of honey 
and fomewhat empyreumatic: this liquor reddens the ad 
fole colour more than the former. The fire being increafe 

there arife white clouds, which fill the head of the cucu: it 
and the receiver, and thefe finally condenfe into a third h- 
quor, which is called the fpirit of honey. This will be 
about three ounces in quantity, and of a red colour and 
empyreumatic {mell, yet with an agreeable flavour, and of 


an 
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an acrid and burning tafte. This is a ftronger acid than 
either of the former, and ferments with an alkali. 

~ The fire being again increafed, more clouds arife, and, 
in fine, there is a fourth liquor produced ; this is in quan- 
tity about two ounces, of an orange colour, and of an acid 
tafte, but lefs acrid than the third liquor, as it contains 
more oil, which foftens and fweetens it. Like the former, 
it ferments with alkalies, and reddens the colour of turnfole. 
When the diftillation is thus finifhed, there will remain in 
the cucurbit fifteen ounces and a half of a light fpungy black 
coal. (Mem. Acad. Par. 1706.) This is to be then put 
under a retort for a frefh diftillation, and a ftrong fire under 
this veffel will raife from it feven ounces of a reddifh brown 
liquor, which ftains the fingers to an orange colour, of a 
burnt fmell, yet with fomething agreeable in it, and of an 
acid and very acrid pungent tafte. Befides this, there come 
over two drams of a thick black oil, looking like tar; this 
alfo was of an acrid tafte, which was owing to fome of the 
falts of the honey being blended with it. There is much 
more oil contained in the honey, but it does not come over 
feparate but blended with the other liquors; and after they 
have ftood fome days precipitates itfelf from them, and is 
found {ticking to the fides and bottom of the veffel. The 
matter remaining in the retort is about feven ounces of a 
black coal, of a light fpungy texture, and of a tafte almoft 
infipid, and only feeming to contain a little falt. We fee 
by this procefs, that thirty-two ounces of honey yield 
twenty-four ounces and two drams of liquor, that being 
the difference in weight, between the honey when firft put 
in, and the laft caput mortuum. ‘Twenty-two ounces 
and fix drams are the quantity here preferved of the feveral 
liquors, the reft having efcaped through the jun&tures of 
the veffels, as will always be the cafe in fuch dittillations. 
Id. ibid. 

The caput mortuum of this, and feveral other diftillations 
of honey, the whole making three pounds and a half, were 
put into an unglazed earthen pot, and calcined over the fire 
for ten hours ; this readily took fire like common charcoal, 
and burnt till it loft ten ounces in weight, but without fall- 
ing into afhes. The remaining coal had then a more faline 
tate than before. Any acid liquor poured upon this fer- 
mented, as with the common alkalies; and when thrown 
into water to make a lixivium, it bubbled in the manner of 
quick-lime thrown into water ; and in the common way of 
making the lixivial falts, this yielded a dram and a half of an 
acrid alkaline one. 

It is remarkable, that the calcined caput mortuum 
of honey contains, like other vegetable afhes, true par- 
ticles of iron, which adhere to a knife touched with a 
magnet. : - 

Hionry, Wild. St. Adaman, abbot of Hii, in his de- 
{cription of the holy places, obferves, that in the place 
where St. John the Baptift lived in the Defert, there are lo- 
cufts which the poor people boil with oil, and a fort of herbs 
with large, long leaves of a milk colour, and a tafte like that 
of honey ; and that this is what in fcripture is called wild 
honey. See AcrIpoPpHAGI. 

Honey-bird, in Ornithology. See Trocuitus. 

Honey-buzzard, the Englifh name of the Buteo apivorus. 
See Fatco Apivorus. 

Honey of Rofes. See Roser, and Honey, /upra. 

Honey-comb, a waxen ftruGiure, full of cells, framed by 
the bees to depofit their honey, eggs, &c. in. 

_ The conftruétion of the honey-comb feems one of the 
mott furprifing parts of the werk of infects, and the mate- 
rials of which it is compofed, which though evidently colleét- 


edfrom flowers of plants, yet do not, that we know of, 
exift inthem in that form, have given great caufe of fpecu- 
lation to the curious, The regular ftru€ture of the comb is 
alfo equally wonderful. When the feveral cells in it are ex- 
amined, it fhould feem that the niceft rules of geometry had 
been confulted for its compofition, and all the advantages 
that could be wifhed or defired in a thing of that kind are 
evidently found in it. 

The bees, in the ftruéture of this receptacle of their honey, 
feem to have refolved a geometrical problem, far from an 
eafy one, and indeed clogged with fo many conditions, that 
it might have puzzled able proficients in that {cience. This 
may be expreffed in thefe words; a quantity of wax being 
given, to form it into a number of angular and equal cells, 
of a determinate capacity, but the greateft that can be 
made with that quantity of wax, and, at the fame time, that 
thefe cells fhall be fo difpofed as to take up as little room as 
poffible inthe hive. In order to this laft condition, it is ne- 
ceffary that the cells touch one another, in fuch a manner, 
that there be no angular fpace nor cavity between them. The 
bees have effected all this by making the cells all hexangular, 
or tubes of fix equal fides ; triangular, quadrangular, and 
fome other figures; for the cells might have been indeed 
fo difpofed between one another as to leave no fpace ; but 
then an equal number of them could not be made with the 
fame quantity of wax. The body of the bee being 
rounded, it will alfo be received into an hexangular cell, 
without leaving fuch large {paces as it muft if received into a 
triangular or {quare one. f 

The method of making two fets of cells in each comb, is 
alfo admirably contrived to fave the expence of wax, fince, 
had they been made fingle, every comb mutt have had its pe- 
culiar bafe, and every fet of cells their bottom of wax ; 
whereas one bottom now ferves to two cells, andthere is but 
one plate of wax in the centre of a double comb. There is, 
however, this farther difficulty attending it, that the feveral 
cells are not fo many hexagonal tubes with flat and broad 
bafes, or tubes of an equal breadth all the way ; but they 
are truly pointed at the bottom, being every one of thema 
hexangular cell, with a pyramidal bafe, and forming that 
kind of figure, as Maraldi and Reaumur firft difcovered, 
which requires at leaft wax for containing the , fame 
quantity of honey. Each of thefe bafes is compofed of 
three equal rhombufes, and each bafe, in this manner, be- 
comes the bafe of three other cells on the oppofite fide of the 
comb. 

This is eafily demonftrated to thofe who underitand geo- 
metry, by means of the feverai figurés and pofitions of the 
oppolite bafes of the cells of the two fides of the comb ; but 
the moft familiar explication of it to a common obferver, is 
to flick three {mall pins through the bafe of any one cell, 
each in the centre of the rhomb-that makes one fide of that 
bafe: if, after this, the comb be turned, the three pins will 
be found in the centres of three different cells of the oppo- 
fite fide. 

The obtufe angles of the three equal rhombufes that form 
the bafe, are found to be the doubles of an angle, (which 
often comes under confideration in queftions relating to 
maxima and minima,) whofe tangent is to the radius as the 
diagonal is to the fide of the fquare. By this conftruétion, 
three of the fix folid angles at the bafe, that correfpond to the 
angles of the hexagon, are equal to each other, and alfo to 
the folid angle at the apex of the figure, each of which 
folid angles is refpeGtively formed from three equal, plane, 
obtufe angles ; and the other three folid angles are alfo equal 
to each other, but each of them is formed by four equal, 
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plane, acute angies, which are the fupplements of the former 
obtufe angles. Monf. Maraldi found, by menfuration, that 
the obtule angles of the rhombufes were nearly 110’; and 
obferved, that if they were fuppofed equal to each other, 
each of them muft be 109? 28'; and Mr. Koenig, by the 
method of infinitefimals, found, that this angle, in order to 
employ the leaft wax poffible in a cell of the fame capacity, 
ought to be r09°26'. Mr. Maclaurin has alfo demonttrated, 
from the principles of common geometry, that the moit ad- 
vantageous angle is that which refults from the fuppofed 
equality of the three plane angles forming the folid angle. 
We fhall fubjoin the demonitration for the fake of the miathe- 
matical reader. 


Let GN and NM (Plate VIII. Geometry, figs. 98 and 


99-) reprefent any two adjoining fides of the hexagon, or- 


the fe@tion of the cell perpendicularly to its length. The 
fides of the cell are not complete parallelograms, as 
CGNK, BMNK, but trapeza, CGNE, BMNE, 
to which a rhombus C E B « is fitted at O E, that has the 
oppofite point ein the apex of the figure; fo that three 
rhombufes of this kind, with fix trapezia, may complete 
the figure of the cell. Let O be the centre of the hexa- 
gon, of which C K and K Bare adjoining fides ; join 
C€ Band K QO interfeGing in Aj; and, becaufe CO B is 
equal to C KB, and K E equal to Oe, the folid E BCK 
is equal to the folid e BC O; whence it follows, that the 
folid content of the cell will be the fame, wherever the point 
E is taken in the right line KN, the points C, K, B, 
G, N, and M, being given. It is, therefore, neceflary 
to enquire, where the point E is to be taken in KN, fo 
that the area of the rhombus C E Be, together with 
that of the two trapezia CGNE, ENMB, may form 
the leatt fuperficies. Becaufe Ee is perpendicular to BC in 
A, the area of the rhombusis A E x BC, and that of 
the trapeziaC G + EN x KC; the fum of thefe is A E x 
BC+2KN x KC— KE x KC; and becaufe2 KN x 
K C is invariable, we are to enquire when A E x BC — 
KE x K Cis a minimum? 


Suppofe the poiat L to be fo taken upon KN, that K L 
may be to ALas KC is to BC. Fromthe centre A 
defcribe. in the plane A K E, with the radius A E, anare 
E R meeting A L, produced, if neceffary, n R: let EV 
be perpendicularto A R in V, and K H be perpendicular to 
the fame in H ; then the triangles LEV, L KH, LA K, 
being fimilar, we have LV: LE::LH: LK seit: 
LA:: KC: BC by the fuppofition, Hence, when E is 
between L and N, we have LH + LV(=VH): LK + 
LE(=KE):: KC: BC; and whenE ts between Kand L, 
we hve LH —LV (=VH):LK—LE(=KE) 
::KC:BCs; that is, in both cafes we have KE x KC 
=VH x BC; and confequently AEx BC—KE 
x« KC=AExBC—VHx BC=AE—-VH 
xBC=AR—VHxBC=AH+ VRx BC: 
which expreffion, becaufe A H and B C do not vary, is evi- 
dently leat when V R vanifhes, #. ¢. when E is upon L. 
Therefore C L B/is the rhombus of the moft advantageous 
form in refpect of frugality, when K L isto A Las KC 
is to BC. But as O Kis bifeGed in A, KC* =O K? 
= 4A BK, and A Ci=3'A Ky or B'C'= 2 AC = 
2 43x AK; confequently, KC: BC::2AK: 
Binks Aes inti gy Vaid ORLA Ss (EC: 
B Cis: as ./3 por A ye AK, ee a! 7, 23 and 
(heeaule AiKo: AiG 2iais yy 7g )AOn SAIS 2 5 
j. e. the angle C L A is-that, whofe tangent is to the radius 
as ,/ 2 to 1, or as 14142135 to 10000000; and therefore it 


is 54° 44' 8", and confequently the angle of the rhombus of 
the beft fornmris that of 109° 28°16". 

By this folution it is ealy to_eflimate what faving is ob- 
tained by means of this conitruction. 

If the bafe were flat, and not. of the pyramidal form 
above defcribed, then, befides completing the parallelo- 
gramsC GN K and BMN K, the furface of the bafe 
had would be 3 CB x AK; what they really do form 
amounts in furface to the fame parallellegrams, and 3C B x 
AH; the favings therefore amount to 3 CB x AK—A H 
=3CBx AH x “3% which is almoft a fourth 
part of the pains and expence of wax they beftow above 
what was neceflary for completing the parallelogram fides of 
th cells. 

Mr. Maclaurin has alfo demonftrated, that the plane 
angles CLB, CLN, and BLN, which form the folid 
angle at L or the apex at /, are equal to each other; from 
which it is obvious, that the four acute, plane angles, which 
form the folid angle at C or B, are likewife mutually equal. 
It may be alfo added, that if the cells had been of any other 
form than hexagonal, and the bafes had {till been pyramidal, 
thefe mutt have been terminated by trapezia, and not by 
rhombufes, and therefore they would have been lefs regular, 
becaufe OA and A K would have been unequal. Nor 
could there have been room for fuch an advantageous or 
frugal conftruétion as that we have defcribed, becaufe: the 
folid contents of the cell would have increafed with the right 
line KE. See Phil. Tranf. abr. vel.1x. p. 2, &ce. 

This conftruGtion not only occafions a very great faving of 
the wax or matter of the comb; but befides this, there is 
another great advantage, which is, that the angles, refulting 
from this combination of the bafes, greatly ttrengthen the 
whole work. 

The matter of which the coamb is made, cofts the bees fo 
much pains and labour in collefting, that it is no wonder 
they are careful and fparing of it inthe work. The fides of 
the cells are all much thinner than the fineit paper, and yet 
they are fo ftrengthened by their difpofition, that they are 
able to refift all the motions of the bee when within them, 
as they are very frequently obliged to be. The efie&t of 
their thruiting their bodies into the cells, would be the 
a of thofe cells at the top, were not this well guarded 
againit. 
or roll of wax round the verge of every cell, in fuch a man- 
ner, that it is fcarcely poflible they fhould fplit in that parti- 
cular part. This cord or roll is at leaft three times as thick 
as the fides of the cell, and is even much thicker and 
ftronger at the angles of the cell than elfewhere ; fo that the 
aperture of each cell is not regularly hexagonal, though its 
inner cavity be perfectly fo. 

The bates of the cells are not always perfe@tly trilateral ; 
fometimes, inftead of the three rhombs they fhould be com- 
pofed of, they confiit of four pieces, the bee having begun 
her work wrong ; but then it is admirable to obferve, how 
nicely the two imaller pieces are afterwards joined, that the 
angle they make may be as nearly as poffible equal to that of 
one of the rhombs, fo that the bafe of the cell fill remains 
very nearly trilateral. 

It would be a moit defirable thing to fee the bees at work 
in their making thefe elegant and regular fabrics; but it is 


{carcely poffible to fee any thing of this kind diftin@tly, even — 


with the advantages of glafs hives; for no bee ever works 
fingly on this occafion, but wherever the fabric is ereéting, 
there are numbers together, all trying to affilt one another ; 
and their motions are fo {wift, and {fo hid by their fanding 

before 


But to prevent this, the creatures extend a cord. 
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before one another, that very little is to be feen of them. 
New bees are every moment eoming to the place, and old 
ones going away ; and very frequently thofe which arrive late 
are difpatched away immediately after they arrive. There 
are only fome very fhort moments in which the glaffes of the 
hives can give a view of the creatures reeularly employed in 
their work, for the moment that one fees a bee at work in 
building, that moment we fee one either fly off, or fome 
other bee get before her, fo as to hinder the view. ; 

Thefe momentary fights, however, are fufficient to make 
it plain, that the bee ufes her teeth in modelling and fafhioning 
the wax. The fide of -a cell is always received between the 
two teeth on this occafion, and by means of repeated blows 
on each fide from each tooth, the fide is brought to a proper 
thinnefs, andthe wax 1s by the fame means wrought up to a 
proper confiftence and firmnefs. 

The celerity with which a {warm of bees received into 
a_hive, where they find themfelves lodged to ‘their 
minds, bring their works of the combs to. perfection, is 
amazing. In a weck’s time, when the weather favours, 
the half or two-thirds of a hive will be filled with combs. 
There are vaft numbers at work all at once, and that 
they may not incommode one another, they do not work 
upon the firft comb till it is finifhed ; but when the founda- 
tion of that is laid, they go to work upon another; fo 
that there are often the beginnings of three or four {tories 
made at once, and fo many {warms allotted to the carrying 
on the work of each. 

The feveral combs are all placed parallel one to another, 
~ and hang perpendicularly from the top of the hive to the 
bottom ; they begin each comb at the top or upper part of 
the hive, and carry it down to the floor, from fide to fide ; 
and there is fuch a fpace left between them, that the bees 
can eafily pafs between: there are alfo holes made through 
the fubftances of the feveral combs, by which they pais from 
the {pace that lies between one pair of combs and another. 
They often place a part of the combs in acontrary direction 
to the reft; fo that while the others are placed horizontally, 
thefe ftand perpendicular: there are alfo feveral other 
direGions, in which they are difpofed, which are eafily 
accounted for from the nature of the place, and are al- 
ways found to be the very beft that could be ufed for the oc- 
cafion. 

Though the fides of all the cells are extremely thin, yet 
the combs are very heavy when full of honey. This might 
endanger their breaking their hold, if only fuftained from 
the top; and for this reafon, the bees give them feveral 
additional fupports in whatever places they can, often 
faltening them in many flaces one to another, and often 
fixing a to the fides of the edifice by large and folid 
lumps of wax. 

It has generally been fuppofed that every bee of a {warm 
has its particular cell in fome comb which was its own, 
and contained honey for its peculiar food; but the ufe of 
the glafs hives has fhewn us that all the cells are ufed in 
common. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vol. ix. p. 282. vol. x. 
p21, &e. ; 

Honex-comb, in Gunnery, isa flaw in the metal of a piece 

of ordnance, when it is ill caft and {pongious. 
' Hoxey-comb-/tone, in Natural Hiffory, the name given by 
many authors to a fpecies of foMile coral, which is ufually 
found in large maffes, and thofe full of large hexagonal ceils, 
refembling thofe of a honey-comb. Thefe are but lightly 
ftriated, and ufually run deep into the ftone. 

Honex-comb-flone, or Lapis favaginofus, is enumerated 
by Dr, Woodward in his Method of Foflils, and is men- 
tioned by Dr. Plot as found in the north-eait part of Staf- 
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fordfhire, which refer, it feems, to a {pecies of coral!ine in 
the lime-ftone rocks. : 

Hoxry-dew, a term frequently applied to a clammy 
faccharine fubltance, which is often feen covering the leaves 
and other parts of different kinds of trees and plants, at 
fome particular feafons of the year- It does not appear 
that the caufe of this extraordinary appearance is yet fully 
underitood, as it has not, by any means, been well afcer- 
tained, whether it derives its origin from external circum- 
{tances, or fome morbid affe€tion of the vegetables them- 
felves.. The author of Phytologia appears to incline to the 
latter fuppofition, and conceives it to be an excretion from 
the parts of the plants which are affected with it. Indeed, 
it feems not improbable but that there may be fome local de- 
rangement in the parts of the plants which are covered with 
this {licky material. 

Gaflendus holds, that a vifcid juice, tranf{piting out of 
the leaves, helps to compofe this honey; or to convert the 
dew, falling on them, into a honey fubftance, which before 
had nothing of it: hence he accounts for the reafon why we 
find it on fome trees and not on others. 

This honey-dew, falling on the ears and-ftalks of wheat, 
befmears them with a different colour from the natural; and, 
being of a clammy fubftance, fo binds up the young, ten- 
der, and clofe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the fun, 
that it prevents the growth aud completing of ‘the perfect 
grain therein. 

Hops, when in flower, are fubje& to the diftemper called 
the honey-dew, which appears in the form of a meal, and is 
found by the microfcope to contain the eggs of fmall in- 
fects, which fly about in {warms near the time when the hop 
is in flower, and gnaw the leaves and fhoots. Several me- 
thods have been propofed for preventing the damage arifing 
from this dew; particularly by furrounding the hop-hills 
with hot dung, or caufing wood-afhes to be feattered with 
the wind over the hops at the time when the mealy dew 
falls. But the moft effectual way of preventing its ill effects 
isto ftrip off the leaves, whereby the {mall infeéts contamed 
in it penifh at once, and before freth leaves {pring forth, 
their feafon of breeding is paft. 

A fhower of rain, fucceeding prefently after the fall 
thereof, or the wind blowing ftifly, are the only natural 
remedies againft it. See Apuis, Dew, Mirpew, and 
Perfpiration of Puaxts. 

Honey-flower, in Botany, &c. See MELIANTHUs. 

Honey: gra/s, the common name of a fort of grafs that is 
occalionally found in fhady fituations, but which is net 
found of much utility as the food of domettic animals. See 
MELLIca. 

Honzy-guide, in Ornithology. 
tor. 

Honey J/land, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the At- 
lantic, near the coaft of Guinea. N. lat. 10°18’. W. long. 
ie, 


See Cucurus Jndica- 


Honey-locu/t, or three-thorned Acacia, in Botany. See 
GLepITSsIA. 

Honey-/uckle, in Botany and Gardening. See Lont- 
CERA. 

Honey-/uckle, African-fly. See HALLERIA. 

Honey-fuckle, American upright. See AZALEA. 

Honey-juckle, French. See Hrpysarum. 

Hoxey-fuckle Clover, in Agriculture, a term not unfre- 
quently made ufe of to fignify white clover. It is like- 
wife often fimply termed honey-fuckle. See Cover, and 
White CLover. 
Honey-/uckle, Trumpet. 


See Honry-/weble, fupra. 
Honey-/uckle Grafs. 


See TREFOIL. 
Honey- 
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Honer-wort. See CERINTHE. 

HONEYYOE, in Geography, alake of America, in the 
Geneffee country, New York, W. of Canandarque lake, 
five miles long and three broad. 

HONFLEUR, atownof France, in the department of 
the Calvados, and chief place of acanton, in the diftriG@ of 
Pont PEvéque; feven miles N.N.E. of Pont 1’ Evéque. 
The place contains 9,600, and the canton 16,107 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 100 kiliometres, in 16 communes, 
N. lat. 49° 25'. E. long. 0° 19'. 

HONGIE, atown of Auftrian Poland, in Galicia; 30 
miles W.S.W. of Halicz. 

HONGILAX, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Abo; 35 miles S. of Biorneborg. 

HONG-TCHEOU, a town of the kingdom of Corea; 
20 miles §.S.E. of Haimen. 

HONG.-TSE, a large lake of China, which difcharges 
its waters into the Hoang ; 60 miles from the fea. 

HONHAY, a town of Bengal; nine miles $.S.E. of 
Ramgur. 

HON-HOTOU, a lake of Chinefe Tartary ; 24 miles 
in circumference. N. lat. 48° 29'. E. long. 92° 46. 

HONI /oit qui mal y penfe, q- d. evil to him that thinks 
evil; the motto of the moft noble order of the knights of 
the Garter. See Garter and Morto. 

HONIDA, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Irak; 45 miles E.N.E. of Gnerden. 

HONIGFELTZ, a town of Pruffia, in Pomerelia; 15 
miles S. of Marienburg. 

HONIMAO, or Uxtasser, one of the Molucca iflands, 
about g miles longs and from 3 to 5 wide. The land is 
fertile, and its chief produ¢tions are rice and cloves. S. lat. 

© g0!, E. long. 129° 2'. 

HONINGDAEL, a town of Norway, in the diocefe 
of Drontheim; 80 miles S.W. of Romfdal. 

HONITON, is a borough, market town, and parifh in 
the hundred of Axminfter, and county of Devon, England. 
It confifts principally of one broad handfome ftreet, running 
from eaft to weft, and another croffing it at right angles: 
through the former flows a {mall ftream, from which the 
inhabitants are fupplied by a dipping place oppofite to almoft 
every door. The buildings are mottly modern; the town 
having fuffered confiderably by fire at different times. In 
the year 1747, three-fourths of the houfes were reduced to 
afhes, and feveral hundreds of the labouring inhabitants 
thrown out ofemploy. In 1765, nearly 180 dwellings, and 
other buildings, were deftroyed : another fire, in 1790, con- 
fumed 30 more; anda fourth, in 1797, the fame number, 
together with the bank. ‘The town is now in a ftate of great 
improvement ; and the buildings are in general covered with 
{late : the number of houfes returned, under the late aét, 
was 5573 the inhabitants 2377. The chief article of manu- 
faGture is broad lace, and edgings, of which confiderable 
quantities are difpofed of in the metropolis. The parifh 
church is fituated on an eminence at the diftance of about 
half a mile from the town. It was originally a {mall chapel 
for mendicant friars, but was enlarged about the year 1482, 
chiefly at the expence of Courtenay, bifhop of Exeter ; who 
alfo gave the curious {creen which feparates the chancel from 
the nave. The ancient parochial church is fuppofed to have 
frood in the town on the fpot now occupied by Allhallow's 
chapel; which is a neat ftru€ture, with a {quare embattled 
tower of flint; and was ereéted by fubfcription, in place of 
an older edifice, about the year 1765. Befides thefe places 
of religious worfhip, here are three meeting-houfes for the 
refpeétive denominations of Independents, Baptifts, end Pref- 
byterians. The education of the poorer clafles is partly 


at the court of the lord of the manor. 
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provided for in a fmall free-{chool for boys, and a {chool of 
induftry for girls: the latter is fupported by the fubfcrip- 
tion of females. This town poflefled the privilege of a 
market previous to the reign of king John, by whofe direc- 
tion the day on which it was held was changed from Sunday 
to Saturday. Honiton fends two members to parliament ; 
but, though an ancient borough by prefcription, it was onl 
twice reprefented prior to the time of Charles I.: the firft 
return was made in the twenty-eighth year of Edward I. 
The right of ele&tion, which was formerly extended to eve 
houfekeeper not receiving alms, is now vefted folely in the 
burgage holders paying {cot and lot : the number of voters 
is about 350. The government of the town is under the 
dire€tion of a portreve and bailiff, who are annually chofen 

Honiton is 159 
miles diftant from London. Polwhele’s Hiftory and Anti- 
quities of Devonhhire, fol. 

HONNOCHETO Lakzg, a lake of Weft Florida. N. 
lat. 31° 22. W. long. gr° 27’. 

HONOMINIES, a river of America, in the N.W. ter- 
ritory, which runs §.E into Puan bay. Between the head 
of this river and lake Superior is a fhort portage. 

HONOPOLOGAN, a town of the ifland of Ceylon ; 

5 miles N.N.W. of Parroah. 

HONORAT, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, near 
the coaft of France. N. lat. 43° 30!. E. long. 7° 7/. 

HONORIACL, in Antiguity, a fpecies or order of fol: 
diery under the eaftern empire, who introduced the Goths, 
Vandals, Alani, Suevi, &c., into Spain. 

Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great 
vigilance and valour, defended the paffages of the Pyreneans 
againft the Barbarians, for fome time, at their own expence; 
but being at length killed, the emperor Conftantius ap- 
pointed the honoriaci to defend thofe paflages, who, not 
contented to lay them open to all the nations of the North, 
then ravaging the Gauls, joined themfelves to them. 

HONORIS Resprcrum, Challenge propter, in Law. 
See CHALLENGE. 

HONORIUS, emperor of the Weft, in Biography, fe- 
cond fon of the great Theodofius, was born in 384; ob- 
tained the title of Auguftus, with his brother Arcadius, in 
393, and fucceeded to his portion of the empire at his father’s 
death in 395. ‘The reins of government were, during his 
minority, placed in the hands of the illuftrious general Sti- 
licho, whofe daughter he married in 398. As his charaéter 
opened he appeared ill adapted to his high ftation, and was _ 
addiéted to puerile amufements, void alike of vigour and ta- 
lents, and in every refpeét unfit to wield the fceptre of a 
mighty people. ‘The times, however, wore a ferious af- 
pect ; and the danger to which the empire was expofed re- 
quired wifdom and fortitude. The revolt of the Goths, and 
an invafion of Italy by Alaric, with whom Stilicho had been 
obliged to make a kind of compromife, fo alarmed the young 
emperor, that in 403 he fled from his palace, and was for a 
time befieged by the Goths in a town of Liguria, in which 
he had taken fhelter. His faithful general Stilicho came to 
his releafe, and, by the defeat of Alaric, freed Italy from 
prefent danger. The pageant prince was led to Rome, and 
had the honour of a triumph, at which, for the laft time, 
there was an exhibition of the inhuman combats of gladia- 
tors. After this the emperor fixed the feat of empire at 
Ravenna: he conquered his enemies by his generals, being 
refolved never more to expofe his facred perfon to any rifk: 
he fuffered himfelf to be governed by his minifters, who 
took advantage of their imperial majter’s indolence and in- 
activity. He died of a dropfy, in the 39th year of his age. 
Under Honorius and his brother the Roman power was di- 
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vided into two different empires. The fucceffors of Hono- 
rious, who fixed their refidence at Rome, were called em- 
perors of the Welt, and the fucceffors of Arcadius, who fat 
on the throne of Conitantinople, were diltinguifhed by the 
title of emperors of the Eaftern Roman empire. Honorius 
was twice married, but left no iffue. Gibbon. Univer. Hilt. 

Honontvs I., pope, fon of Petronius, a perfon of con- 
fular dignity, was chofen to fill the Roman fee on the death of 
Boniface V., in the year 626. The moft remarkable circum- 
{tance in the life of this pope was, his having been induced 
to give his fanction to the opinion of the Monothelites, who 
maintained that in Chrift there was only one will, one ope- 
ration, for which he was folemnly condemned by the fixth 
general council, in the pontificate of pope Agatho. - Some 
account of the feéts Monoruerires, and Monopiysites, 
will be found under their refpective articles. Honorius 
probably knew little about the matter, nor was able to at- 
tach any precife and definite meaning to the expreflions 
which he was led to make ufe of. He died in 638, after 
a reign of nearly thirteen years. He is greatly praifed for 
having employed diligence and zeal in embellifhing churches, 
and other confecrated places, with the moft pompous and 
magnificent ornaments. Some of his letters are extant in the 
fifth volume of the “ Colleét. Concil.’’ He is author of an 
epigram on the apoftles looking up towards heaven with 
altonifhment at the afcenfion of Chrilt, which is to be found 
in the twelfth volume of the Bibl. Patr. Moreri. Bower. 

Howortvs II., pope, whofe original name was Lambert, 
was a native of the province of Bologna. Having embraced 
the ecclefiaftical life he was preferred by pope Pafchal II. 
to the epifcopal fee of Veletri, and afterwards tranflated to 
that of Oftia. Upon the death of Calixtus in 1124, Hono- 
rius was elected to the popedom. Soon after his confecra- 
tion he iffued a fentence of excommunication againft William, 
the fon of Robert count of Normandy, for having married 
within the forbidden degree of confanguinity, and for having 
publicly burnt a letter fent to him by the pope's legate, 
in which his marriage was declared null. On the death ‘of 
the emperor Henry V., in-the year 1125, Honorius fent his 
legates into Germany, to affift at the eleCtion of a new king, 
in whofe prefence Lotharius was anointed with the ufual 
ceremonies. In the following year the pope fucceeded in 

erfuading Henry I. of England to admit a legate into his 
Eiiedom, whofe ufurpations quickly provoked the fpirited 
oppofition of the clergy and laity. In 1127, upon the death 
of William, duke of Apulia, without leaving any iffue, his 
uncle Roger, count of Sicily, pafled over into Italy, and 
took pofleffion of his nephew’s dominions as his next heir. 
But Honorius having heard of his proceedings, pretended 
that the late duke had, by his latt will, left his dominions, 
and whatever elfe he was poffeffed of, to St. Peter, and in- 
ftantly denounced a fentence of excommunication againtt 
Roger. The queftion was difputed at the point of the 
{word, but the army of the prince prevailed againtt that of 
the pope, and his holinefs was glad to grant him the invef- 
titure to the duchy. Honorius died in 1130. ‘Twelve of 
his letters are preferved in the tenth volume of the Collect. 
Concil. Moreri. Bower. 

Hovyontvs III. pope, whofe former name was Cencius 
Sabelli, was a defcendant from an illuftrious family, and a 
native of Rome, where he difcharged feveral ecclefiaftical 
employments with great reputation, and was held in high 
refpeét for his learning and probity. In 1216, having already 
filled the pofts of cardinal-deacon and cardinal-prieft, he was 
unanimoufly eleéted pope. The ‘irft act of his pontificate 
was to fend letters to all Chriftian princes to acquaint them 
with his promotion, and to exhort them to fend fuccours, 
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without delay, to the armies of the crufaders in the Eaft. 
Their fuccefs was the objeét of his utmof folicitude ; as 
was likewife the deflru&tion of the Albigenfes in Frauce, 
which he inftigated the Catholics to attempt, by every 
method of perfuafion adapted to produce an effe& on 
credulous or fuperftitious minds. In 1217, Henry, emperor 
of Conftantinople, dying without iffue, the princes of. the 
crufade chofe Peter, count of Auxerre, his brother-in-law, 
for his fucceflor, who, as foon as he heard of his election, left 
France, together with his wife, and repaired to Rome, where 
they were crowned by Honorius. In the year 1219, Re- 
ginald, king of the Ifle of Man, at that time an independent 
kingdom, apprehenfive that it might be invaded and fub- 
dued by the kings of England, refolved to engage the pro- 
tection of the fovereign pontiff by furrendering himfelf a vafTal 
of the apoltolic fee. He accordingly made a donation of 
the whole ifland to Honorius as fief Of the Roman church, 
and afterwards received the invettiture of it, upon binding 
himfelf and his heirs to pay a yearly ftipulated fum to the pope 
as an acknowledgment of vaflalage. T’rom this time the pope 
was eager in the attempt to difpoffefs the infidels of the Holy 
Land, and was particularly defirous of engaging in the caufe 
the emperor Frederic II. But this prince excufed himfelf 
from time to time by different pleas, which his holinefs was 
obliged to admit, till at length, in 1227, he died, after a 
pontificate of nearly eleven years. Honorius was a man of 
confiderable learning for the age in which he lived, and was 
author of feveral works, of which there are {till extant, 
*¢ Sermons ;"’ the “ Life of Pope Celeftine III. ;”? «A 
Statement of all the Revenues of the Roman Church,’’ and 
many others of lefs moment. Several of his letters are in- 
ferted in the eleventh volume of the Colleé&t. Concil. Moreri. 
Bower. 

Honortus IV. pope, who, before his elevation to the 
popedom, was called James Sabelli, or Savelli, was defcend- 
ed from the fame family with Honorius III., and was created 
cardinal deacon by pope Urban VI. in 1261. In 1285 he was 
elected pope, as fucceffor to Martin IV., and on this occafion 
he affumed the name of Honorius IV. He was fo much 
affifted with the gout, that he was unable to folemnize 
the mafs in a proper manner, and only in a fitting p fture ; 
but he had a mind equal to all the difficulties of his fituation. 
One of his earlieft aéts was to renew the anathemas which his 
predeceffor had fulminated againft Peter of Arragon, and by 
caufing a crufadeto be preached againft him in France, he raifed 
a powerful army in that country, at the head of which king 
Philip entered Arragon, and gained a bloody victory over 
Peter. ‘That prince died in a fhort time after the battle, and 
by his will devifed the kingdom of Arragon to his fon Al- 
phonfus, and that of Sicily to his fon James. Honorius no 
fooner heard of his death, and the diftribution which he had 
made of his territories, than he iffued his bull, commanding 
Alphontus to releafe, without delay, Charles, prince of Sa- 
lerno, who had been taken prifoner by his father’s fleet, and, 
at the fame time, ordering James to quit the ifland of Si- 
cily, and to deliver it up to Charles as the lawful heir. As 
thofe princes paid no regard to his holinefs’s bull, he excom- 
municated them, at three different times, in the year 1286, 
and laid the whole ifland of Sicily under an interdi&. Ho- 
norius condemned and fuppreffed a new fet founded by 
Gerhard Sagarelli, who ftyled themfelves «“ The Order of 
the Apoftles,”’ or «* The Apoitolic Brethren.’? But the ob- 
jets apparently neareft the heart of Honorius were the ex- 
tenfion of the papal power againft all daring opponents, and 
the triumph of the crufaders. over the infidels. His firit at- 
tention was devoted to the former ; and in fubferviency to it, 
he had projected a defign of uniting all the Chriftian princes 
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in a holy league againf{ the two kings of Arragon and 
Sicily. While, however, he was wholly intent upon carrying 
it into execution, he was cut off by death, in 1287, when he 
had but juit completed the fecoud year of his pontificate. 
He is faid to have been eminent for wifdom, temperance, and 
a found diferetion ; and. as a proof of his regard to the in- 
terefts of learning, he made provilion for the eltablifhment of 
a college at Paris, for the Rudy of the Oriental languages, 
though he did not live to, fee the completion of fuch an. in- 
ftitution. He confirmed the order of the hermits of St. Au- 
guiline, and that of the Carmelites, which had, been only 
tolerated by the fecond council of Lyons. Some of his let- 
ters are prelerved. Moreri. Bower. 

HONOUR, among the Ancients, was worfhipped as a 
divinity, and had a temple ereéted to it, which had no entry 
but through the temple of Virtue ;, in order to teach men 
that true honour was only to be acquired by the practice of 
virtue. 
times painted with wings, becaufe fhe procured hozour, and 
victory to thofe who itudied her. . Plutarch alfo obferves to 
the fame purpofe, that they facrificed to Honour with the 
‘head uncovered; it being ufual to uncover upon meeting 
with thofe who by their virtues have acquired honour in the 
world ; and we learn from Pliny, that Fab. Rutilianus was 
the frit who made a law, that on the Idesof July the Roman 
knights fhould march on horfeback from the temple of Ho- 
nour to the capitol. 

Honour is reprefented on many medals under the figure 
of aman holding a pike, and fometimes an olive branch, in 
the right hand, anda cornucopia in the other. 

Belide its literal fenfe, wherein it denotes a teftimony or 
tcken of elteem or fubmiffion, honour is particularly applied 
in our cultoms to the more noble kind of feignories, or lord- 
fhips, whereof other inferior lordfhips or manors hold or de- 
pend. See SEIGNoRY. ; 

As amanor confills of feveral tenements, fervices, cuftoms, 
&c. fo an honour contains divers manors, knights-fees, &c. 
See Manor. 

It was alfo formerly called beneficium, or royal fee, being 
always held of the king incapite. Spelman. 

* Anciently honour fiznified the fame as baronia. 

Honour, Counfellors, of, or. Honorary Counfellors, are fuch 
as have a right to enter or fit in aflemblies, courts, &c.. to 
deliberate or give judgment in the fame, though they do not 
regularly:and properly belong to them. . 

The Frenchicail chevaliers dhonneur, knights or gentlemen of 
honours, the gentlemen ufhers of queens and princeifes, who 
attend them, give them their hand, &c. See Usirer. 

Honowr, Court of. See Court of Chivalry. 

Heoxour Courts are held within the honours, or feignories, 
above-mentioned. : 

Honoury Jfaids of, are young ladies in the queen’s houf- 
hold, whofe office is to attend! the queen when fhe: goes 
abroad, &e. In’ England ’they are’ fix im number, and their 
falary 300/. per annum each. 

Honour, Pages of, are officers both of the king’s and 
queen’s houfhold, under the maiter of the horfe. Of the 
former there are four, whofe annual falary is 26:/. each; 
and of the latter two, witha falary of 150/. each. 

Honour of.a Peer. See PEER. 

Honours of the Louvre, among, the French, are certain 
privileges annexed to divers dignities, or oifices, particularly 
thofe of-duke, peer, chanceller, &c..as to, enter the Lonyre 
in a coach, to have the tabouret, or flool, in the queen’s pre- 
fence, Ac. 

Honours of the Church are the rights belonging to the 


In conformity to this wife maxim, Virtue was fome-’ 
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patron, &c, as.a feat and fepulchre in the chancel, to be firt 
ferved with the confecrated bread and wine, &c. 

Honours of the City are the public offices or employments 
thereof. He who has been conttable, overfeer of the poor, 
and churchwarden of his parifh; common-councilman, 
alderman, and laltly mayor ; has pafled all the honours of the 
city. 

EUR oe of the Houfe are certain ceremonies obferved in 
receiving vilits, making entertainments, &c. performed either 
by the mafter himfelf, or by fome perfon appointed for that 
purpofe; as to go and receive the guelts, to conduét them 
out again, to fee they be well feated, and, in fhori, to per- 
form ail the civilities and ceremonials of polite hofpitality. 

Honours are alfo applied to the principal part of the ap- 
paratus of great ceremonies ; as coronations, confecrations, 
chriftenings, &c. Such are the oil, tapers, Ke. 

In obfequies they anciently reprefented the honours, that 
is, the fhield, creit, {word, gantlets, fpurs, banner, horfe, 
&e. f , 

Honours, Juneral, are the ceremonies performed at the 
interment of great men; as hangings, hearfes, funeral ha- 
rangues, &c. y ‘ 

Honours, Military. All armies falute crowned heads 
in the mott refpeétful manner, colours and ftandards drop- 
ping and officers faluting. Their guards pay no compliment 
except to princes of the blood, and that by courtefy in the 
abfence of crowned heads. : i 

A field-marfhal is to be faluted with the colours and 
ftandards of all the forces, except the horfe and foot-guards, j 
and excepting when any of the royal family fhall be prefent ; 
but in cafe a field-marfhal is colonel of any-regiment, or 
troop of horfe, or foot guards, he is to be faluted by the 
colours or ftandards of the regiment or troop he com- 
mands. ryt 

Generals of cavalry and infantry, upon all occafions, 
are to -have the march beat to them, and to be faluted by_all 
officers, thofe bearing the colours excepted. — rag 

Lieutenant-generals of cavalry and infantry are, upon all 
occafions, to be faluted by all officers. They are to have 
three ruffles given them with prefented arms. AS 

Major-generals are to have two ruffles with prefented 
arms. 

Brigadier-generals are to have one rufile with prefented 
arms. * bere. a 

To colonels their own quarter-guards in camp turn out, 
and ‘prefent their arms, once a day, after which they only 
turn out with ordered. arms. . Sr kat 
' To majors their own guards.turn out with ordered arms 
once a day ; at other times they ftand bytheir arms. 

When a lieutenant-colonel or major commands a regiment, 
their own quarter-guards pay them the fame compliment as 
is ordered tor the colonel. ‘ “Wh rycen 

The mafter-general of the ordnance is to have the fame 
refpect and honours paid to him as the generals of horfe and 
foot. SP aah. 
Honours to be paid by the Cavalry.—A general of cavalry or 
infantry is to be received with {words drawn, kettle-drums 
beating, trumpets founding the march, and all the officers to 
falute, except the cornet bearing the itandard. bey 

A lieutenant-general is to be received with fwords drawn, 
trumpets founding twice the trumpet flourifh, as in drawing 
{words, and all the officers to falute; except the cornet b 
ing the itandard; but the kettle-drums are not to beat. 
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A major-general is to be received with {words drawn, one 
trumpet of each fquadron founding’ once the trumpet flourifh, 
as. in drawing fwords,; no officer to, falute, nor Kettle-druin 


to beat. 
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A brigadier-general is to be received with {words drawn 5 
no trumpet to found, nor any officer to falute, nor kettle- 
drum to beat. 

All officers'in the command of forts or garrifons, have a 
right to the complimentary honours from the troops under 
their command, which are due to the rank.one degree higher 
than the one they actually poffefs. s 

Manner of paying honours.—The king’s ftandard. or ce- 
lour in the guards, is never to be cafried by any guard, ex- 
cept that which mounts on his majeity’s perfon. f 

The firft flandard, guidon, orcolour of regiments, which 
is the union colour, is not carried by any guard, but that on 
the king, queen, prince of Wales, or commander in chief, 
being of the royal family ; and, except in thofe cafes, it thall 
always remain with the regiment. 

When general officers, or perfons entitled to a falute, pafs 
in the rear of a guard, the officer is only to make his men 
ftand fhouldered, and not to face his guard to the right 
about, or beat his drum. 

All fentries are to pay a due‘refpe&t to every officer who 
pafles by their pofts, but are to keep their proper front 
while paying the compliment. 

Ali governors, whofe commiffionsin the army. are under the 
degree of general officers, fhall have, in-their own garrifons, all 
the guards turn out with refted arms, and beat one ruffle ; and 
though the main guard turns out with reited arms every 
time he paffes, yet they give’him the compliment of the 
dram but once a day ; but all the other guards beat as often 
as he appears near them. 

If they are general officers likewife, they are then to have 
the further compliments paid them, by the feveral beatings 
of the drum, as practifed in the army. 

Regulation of honours to be. paid to admirals.—Admirals, 
with their flags on the maintop, are to have the fame refpect 
_ #rom the troops as generals of cavalry and infantry ; that is, 

upon all occafions to have a march beat to them, and to be 

faluted by all the officers, thofe bearing the colours ex- 
ted. 

P Wiée-admirals are to have the fame refpeé as lieutenant- 

generals of cavalry and infantry ; that is, upon all occafions 

to be faluted by all the officers in the garrifon, the drummers 

beating three ruffles. 

The rear-admirals are to have the fame refpect as major- 

generals, who have two ruffles, and not to be faluted by aay 
_ officer. 

Commodores with broad pendants have the fame refpe& 
as brigadier-generals ; which is to have one ruffle. 
Rank and precedence between fea and land offic:rs.—The ad- 

-2miral, or commander-in-chief of his majeity’s fleet, is to rank 
* ‘ith a field-marfhal of the army. 
_ The admirals with their fags on the main-top-matt-head, 

are to have rank with generals. 
+ -Wice-adimirals are to have rank as lieutenant-generals. 

-Rear-admirals are to have rank as major-generals. 


| ~ Commodores with broad pendants are to have rank as bri- 
_ gadier generals. 
_ Captains commanding: poft-fhips, after three years from 
the date of their firft commiffion for a poft-fhip, are to have 
rank as colonels. 

All other captains commanding poft-fhips, are to have rank 
as lieutenant-colonels, 
_ Captains of his majefty’s fhips or veflels, not taking pok, 
are to have rank as majors. 
_ Lieutenants of his majefty’s fhips are to have rank as cap- 
_ The rank and precedence of fea-officers, in the claffes 
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above-mentioned, are to take place according to the fenio- 
rity of their refpe€tive commiffions. 

Poit-captains commanding fhips or veffels that do not 
give poft, rank only as majors during their commanding fuch 
veffels. 

No land-officer is to command any of his majefty’s fqua- 
drons or fhips, nor any fea-officer to command at Jand ; nor 
fhall either have a right to demand military honours due to 
‘their refpeCtive ranks, unlefs they are upon actual fervice. 

All guards and centinels are to pay the fame compliments 
to the officers of the royal navy, as are directed to be paid 
to the officers of the army, according to their relative 
ranks, 

The compliments above directed are to be paid ‘bythe 
troops, to officers ia the fervice of any power ia alliance with 
his majelty, according to their re{pective ranks. 

Turning eut of the line.—The line turns out without arms, 
whenever any part of the royal family, or the general com- 
manding ia chief, comes along the front of the camp. 

When the line turns out, the private’men are ‘to be drawn 
up in a line with the colours and flandards; the corporals 
on the right and left of their refpective companies, the pic- 
quet forms behind the colours, accoutred, but without arms. 

The officers and non-commiffioned officers are to be drawn 
up with. their refpeCtive companies.» The field-officers in” 
their proper pofts in battalion, two .enfigns taking hold of 
the colours., 

When the commander-in-chief comes along the line, the 
camp-colours on the flanks ef the parade are to be ftruck, 
and planted oppofite to the bells of arms, and the drums piled 
up behind the colours ; the halberts are to be planted be- 
tween, and on each fide of the bells of arms, the hatchets 

urned from the colours. James. 


Honour Point, in Heraldry, is that next above the centre 
of the efcutcheon, dividing the upper part into two equal 
portions. See Point and Escurcnron. 


Honour, Abatements of. See ABATEMENT. 

Honowr, Additions of. (See Avpitions.) _Thefe addi- 
tions are {aid to be nine in number ; viz. a border, a quarter, 
a canton, a gyron, a pile, a flafque, a flanche, a voider, and 
an efcutcheon of pretence. (See each term refpeCtively.} 
When additions of honour have been granted, fafhion alone 
feems to have guided the choice of the particular ordinary. 
In the reign of king Henry VIII., the pile had the prefe- 
rence ; and was granted by that king, as an augmentation 
of honour, to the lady Jane Seymour, and alfo to the lady 
Catharine Parr. But of late years, when the fovereign 
grants an augmentation to the arms of a fubjeét, it hath 
been ufual to place it either on a quarter, or on.a canton, 
The ettimation in which thefe ordinaries were anciently held, 
on account of their being occafionally granted as additions 
of honour, hath been confiderably diminifhed, fince it has 
been cuitomary for any perfon of property, wanting and 
applying at the college for a coat of arms, not only to ob- 
tain a grant of arms, to him and his heirs, on paying the fees, 
but to have the figures of any of the additions of henour, in 
cafe he requetts it, placed in the coat, although neither he 
nor any of his anceltors ever had any particular merit to in- 
title him to marks of the royal favour. 

HONOURABLE Amenps, Amende honorable. 
AMENDE. 

Honouras_e, or Honourable ordinaries, in Heraldry. See 
Onpinary. ‘ 

HONOURARY, or Honorary, is underftcod of a 
perfon who bears or poifefles fome quality or title, only for 
the name’s fake, without doing any of the functions therete 

Zz belonging, 
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belonging, or receiving any of the advantages thereof. -See 
Counfellors of Hoxocn. 

In the College of Phytficians, London, are honourary fel- 
lows. The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris formerly 
confilted of four claffes of members, viz. honourary, penfion- 
ary, affociates, and adjuncts. See AcApemy. 

Howourary Feuds. See Fee and Descent. 

Hoxovunary Games. See Games. 

Hosovurary Services are thofe incident to the tenure of 
grand ferjeantry, and commonly annexed to honours. 

Honourary Tutor is a perfon of quality appointed to 
have an eye over the adminiftration of the affairs of a minor, 
while the onerary tutors have the real effective management 
thereof. 

Honourary, Honorarium, is alfo ufed fubftantively for 
a lawyer's fee, or a falary given to public profeffors of any 
art or {cience. 

HONRUBIA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in New 
Cattile ; 10 miles N.W. of Alarcon. 

HONSDORF, a town of Pruffia, in the palatinate of 
Culm ; 27 miles N.E. of Culm. 

HONTAN, La, Baron, in Biography, was born in Gaf- 
cogny, and ferved in Canada, firft as a foldier, then as an offi- 
cer. From Canada, he was fent to Newfoundland as king’s 
lieutenant, where he quarrelled with the governor, and was 
cathiered. He retired, firft to Portugal, then to Denmark. 
Asan author he is known by ‘ Voyages dans I’ Amerique 
Septentrionale,’? two volumes 12mo. in which we have an 
account of the different tribes inhabiting North America, 
their government, laws, cuitoms, religion, &c. 

HONTFONGENETHEF, a thief taken hond-habend, 
i. e. having the thing ftolen in hand. 

HONTHORST, Gerarp, in Biography, was born at 
Utrecht in 1592, and was placed as a difciple with Abra- 
ham Bloemart: but when he quitted that matfter, he travelled 
to Rome, and proceeded fo happily in his ftudies as to be 
accounted one of the beft artifls of his time. He continued 
at Rome for feveral years, being employed there by perfons 
of the firft rank, and particularly by prince Juftiniani, for 
whom he performed many confiderable works. 

His particular excellence was fhewn in his _night-pieces, 
reprefenting figures by candle-light, which ufually were as 
large as life. Even Rubens profeffed himfelf an admirer of 
his paintings in that ftyle ; and Sandrart highly commends a 
picture of the Decollation of St. John by torch-light, which 
he faw at Rome, in the church of Madonna deila Scala. He 
alfo mentions another in the Juftiniani gallery, of which the 
fubje& is, Chrift brought bound before Pilate, in a white 
robe ; and in that compofition, the light proceeding from the 
flambeau and torches produced fo uncommon a luttre, and fo 
bold an effect, that no preceding artift had performed any 
thing in that ftyle that could be compared with it. Sandrart 
alfe obferves, that Honthorft was as much diftinguifhed, 
while he refided at Rome, for his night-pieces in large, as 
Eltheimer was for his manner of defigning the fame fubjeéts 
in fmall. 

Soon after his returning to his own country he vifited Lon- 
don, and obtained the favour of king Charles I. by feveral 
grand performances and portraits ; efvecially by one allego- 
rical picture, in which he reprefented the portraits of the 
king and queen, in the chara¢ters of two deities, and the 
portrait of the duke of Buckingham in the character of 
Mercury, introducing the liberal arts to that monarch and 
his confort. For that compofition, which was well drawn 
and extremely well coloured, the king prefented him with 
three thoufand florins, a fervice of plate for twelve perfons, 
and a beautiful horfe ; and he had afterwards the honour to 
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inftruét the queen of Bohemia, and the princeffes her children, 
in drawing. 

His pencil is free and firm, and his colouring hatha great 
deal of force, although it often is not pleafing, by a predo- 
minancy of the yellow and brosvn tints; yet undoubtedly 
Honthorft would have been an excellent painter, if he had 
known how to give more grace, and more corre¢tnefs to his 
fisures. 

Ag his return from London to Holland, he adorned the 
pleafure houfes of the prince of Orange with many poetical 
fubjects, which he executed in frefco as well as in oil ; but 
he principally was employed in painting portraits, which are 
defcribed as having good expreffion, and extraordinary life 
and force, by their broad maffes of light being contraited 
‘by ftrong fhadows. He died in 1660, aged 68. 

Hostnorst, WiLt1amM, brother to the preceding, was 
born at Utrecht in 1604, and learned the art of painting 
from Abraham Bloemart. The portraits which he painted 
were very much efteemed, and in reality thofe were his moft 
commendable performances ; for the hiltorical fubjeéts of his 
hand, which generally were painted in a large fize, are inno 
degree equal to thofe of Gerard, either in refpeét of the 
compofition, the handling, or the colour, although they 
are frequently fold for the works of that malter. He died 
in 1683, aged 79. 

HONTHY, or Honppy, in Geography, ariver of South 
Wales, which runs into the Ufk, at Brecknock. 

HONTORIA da: Valdecarados, a town of Spain, in 
Old Caftile ; 22 miles W. of Ofma. 

HOOBARREE, a town of Africa, in the country of 
Sahara; 320 miles S.W. of Moorzouk. N. lat. 27° 12’. 
E. long. 9 25). F 

HOOD. See Cuaperoon and Cuccrivus. 

Hoop, in Falconry, is a piece of leather, wherewith the 
head of a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. 

After fealing or fewing up the eyelids of a young hawk, 
fhe is to be fitted with a large eafy hood, which is to be taken 
off and put on very often, watching her two nights, and 
handling her frequently and gently about the head. When 
you perceive fhe has no averiion to the hood, unfeal her ia 
the evening by candle-light, continuing to handle, hood, and 
unhood her, as before, till at laft fhe takes no offence, but 
will patiently endure handlinz. 

After unfealing, anoint with the finger and fpittle the place 
where the fealing thread is drawn through ; then hood her, 
and hold her on your fiit. 

As foon as fhe is weil reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch ; 
but every night keep her on the fift three or four hours, 
ftroaking, hooding, and unhooding, &c. 
may do in the day time, when fhe hath learnt to feed eagerly 
and without fear. 

Hoop, on Ship-board, is a copper frame, made to go os 
the top of the chimney, and to fhift ag the wind does, that 
the fmoke may always fly to leeward. 

Hoap is alfo a fort of low wooden porch, placed over the 
ftair-cafe or ladder, which leads into the iteerage or apart- 
ments, where the crew generally refide in a merchant-fhip. 
The ufe of the hood is to admit air and light, and at the 
fame time to preyent the rain from falling mto the fteerage. 
The wooden porch over the entrance or itair-cafe of the maf- 
ter’s cabin is called companion. 

Hoop's Bay, in Geography, a harbour on the W. eoalt of 
Admiralty ifland, in Chatham ftrait. N. lat. 57° 26!. E- long. 
225° 36’. 

Hoop’s J/fand, an ifland in the Southern Pacific ecean, 
the moft northerly of the five Marquefas iflands, difcovered 
by captain Cook in April 1774, and fo called after the name 
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ef the young gentleman by whom it was firlt feen ; about 
48 miles in circumference. It is called by the natives Tebooa. 
S. lat. 9’ 26". W. long. 138° 52’. See MARQueEsas. 

Hoops, in Rural Economy, the names of the fheaves 
which head or cover the hocks or ftouks of corn. 

° Hoon Sheaves, another terin employed to fignify the 
fame. 

HOODED Milfoil, in Botany. See Urricuraria. 

Hoopep Willow-herb. See ScUTELLARIA. 

HOODERS, a term given to the hood fheaves of corn 
hattocks in many diftri@ts. 

HOOF, Uneuta, the horny part which covers the feet of 
divers animals, as horfes, bullocks, &c. 

The hoof ferves much the fame purpofes as the nails of 
fome animals and the claws of others. 

The hoof of a horfe furrounds the fole and the coffin-bone. 
To be good, it fhould be of a dark colour, fomewhat fhining, 
high, {mooth, of around fhape, but a little larger below than 
above ; fhort, that the horfe may tread more on the toe than 
on the heel ; and fomewhat hollow within, having a narrow 
frufh and broad heels. 

The hoof fhould not have circles, which area fign of its 
being brittle, and that the horfe, being often fhod, has had 
his feet {poiled by the many pieces broke out of it. A white 
hoof alfo is commonly brittle. 

To judge whether the hoof be good and ftanch, lift up 
the foot, and confider if it have a fhoe forged purpofely for 
it, and be very much pierced, and the holes made in the unm 
ufual parts, as wanting horn enough to take. hold by in thofe 
places where the nails are commonly driven. Sometimes 
they are forced to pierce the fhoes nigh the heels, becaufe 
the fore-part is bad ; it being unufual to drive the nails near 
the heels, except the toe be fo much fplit and broke as not 
to bear nails. 

If the hoof be not round, but broad, and fpreading out 
at the fides and quarters, the horfe commonly has narrow 
heels, and, in time, will be flat-footed ; which fort of foot 
is weak, and will not carry a fhoe, nor travel far, but furbate; 
add, that treading more on his heels than his toes, will caufe 
him to go low on his patterns. 

If the hoof be long, it will make him tread altogether on 
his heels. If crooked, viz. broad without and narrow with+ 
in, fo that the horfe is fplay-footed, it will caufe him to 
tread too much inward, and cut or interfere. If the frufh 
be broad, the heels will be weak and foft. If the heel 
be narrow and tender, the horfe will in time grow hoof- 
bound. 

This fort of horny material, when ground or broken down 
in proper mills, has been found an extremely laiting manure, 
and capable of affording large crops. See ManuRE. 

Hoor, Bony, is around. bony {welling, growing on the 
top of a horfe’s hoof, whichis always caufed by fome blow 
- or bruife. This is firft to be ripened and brought to fup- 
puration by digefting it with rotten litter, or hay boiled in 
ftale urine, or with a plafter of itale wine-lees and wheat- 
flour boiled together. When it is come to a head, let 
it be lanced with athin hot iron, and put a tent into it 
made of turpentine, deer’s fat, and wax, boiled together 
in equal quantities, and lay a plafter of the fame over the 
tent. 

Hoor, Britile, the name of an infirmity to which horfes 
are fubje&. It comes fometimes naturally, and fometimes 
artificially. When it comes naturally, it is generally here- 
ditary, the fire or dam having had the fame complaint. When 
it comes on accidentally, it is fometimes owing to a dif- 
temper falling down inta the feet ; fometimes to the creature’s 
being much foundered. 
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The hoof, in this diftemper, is fo friable and rotten, as 
it were, that it cracks and flakes off on every flight oc- 
cafion. The cure is to be attempted in this manner: take 
wax, turpentine, fuet, and hog’s lard, of each four ounces ; 
fallad oil, a quarter of a pint by meafure; and of dog's 
greafe, half a pound; let the whole be melted together, 
and itrained through a piece of canvas into a gallypot. 
The hoof is to be thoroughly anointed with this every 
day, morning and evening, efpecially at the root ; and if 
there are any large cracks, they mutt be filled up at every 
rai with a mixture of equal parts of cow-dung and hog’s 
ard. 

The other infirmities to which hoofs are liable, are, the 
cafting of the hoof, hoof-bound, hoof-hard, hoof-hurt, loofe 
hoof, falfe quarters, &c. 

Hoor, Cafting cp A horfe is faid to caf his hoof when 
the whole coffin of the hoof becomes loofened, and falls off 
from the bone. This may be remedied by care, and proper 
application ; a new hoof being procurable, if the coffin bone, 
&c. be not hurt. 

Horfes fometimes calt their hoofs, by reafon of fome prick, 
ftub, foundering, furbating, or other accident, that caufes 
an impoftumation in the foot; fo that the hoof, and fome- 
times. the coffin bone, being fpongy and ealily broken, 
fall off in large pieces. The lait, when it happens, is a 
defperate cafe. 

Hoor-bound, is a fhrinking in of a horfe’s hoof on the top 
and the heel, which makes the {kin {tare above the hcof, aud 
grow over the fame. 

It befals a horfe divers ways, either by keeping him too 
dry in the itable, by ftraight fhoeing, or by fome unnatural 
heat after foundering. 

Hoor-hurt, In labouring beatts, efpecially oxen, if the 
hoof be hurt with a coulter or fhare, it may be cured by 
a falve of pitch and greafe mixed with powder of brim- 
ftone, diffolved together, and with a hot iron melted in 
the cleft of the hoof. 

Hoor-lo/ened, is a diffolution or dividing of the horn or 
eoffin of a horfe’s hoof from the flefh, at the fetting on of 
the coronet. 

If the parting be round about the coronet, it comes by 
means of foundering ;, if in part, then by a prick of fome 
channel nail, quitter-bone, retreat, graveliing, cloying, or 
the like. The figns of being locfened by foundering, 
is its breaking firit in the fore part of the coronet, right 
againit the toes; becaufe the humour always defcends 
towards the toe. If it proceeds from pricking, gravel- 
ing, or the like, the hoof will loofen round about equally 
even at firft. If occafioned by a quitter-bone, or hurt 
on the coronet, it will break right above the grieved. part, 
and rarely be feen to go any farther. 

Hoor-/zwelled, is an infirmity that fometimes befals young 
horfes, when they are over-rid or wrought hard, which 
makes them fwell in that part, becaufe of the blood fallmg 
down and fettling there; which, if not fpeedily removed, 
will ufnally beget a wet {pavin. 

For the cure, take the ftrongeft aquafortis, and firft file 
or draw away the old hoof to a contiderable degree with 
a file or drawing iron; then touch what is left of the 
hoof for three or four dreflings with the aquafortis ; 
anoint the foot with an ointment made of one pound of 
hog’s greafe, three quarters of a pound of patch greafe, 
five ounces of Venice turpentine, three ounces of new 
wax, and three ounces of {fallad oil, melted together over 
the fire: and thus a new hoof will be made to grow on 
the foot. 

Hoors, in Comparative Anatomy, are the hard and: in- 
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fenfible envelopes of the laft phalanges of the toes in certain 
quadrupeds.. They differ from nails in their form, being 
blunt, and broader at their termination than any other part, 
and being ‘continued under the bafe of the phalanx and for 
fome way behind. A hoof, when removed from the foot, 
has commonly the appearance of an irregular hollow pyra- 
mid ; the anterior and lateral portions of the hoof are analo- 
gous in compotition and mode of growth to the nails or claws. 
‘They are made of hard denfe compatt horn, grow chiefly 
from the upper edge. which correfponds to the root of the 
nail, and are moulded by fine thin lamine, which run down- 
wards in the direction of the feet. Thefe lamine are-ex- 
ly numerous, and are very remarkable in the feet of the 
quadrupeds, as the elephant, rhinoceros, &c.; are 
n and diftinét in the horfe, but are lefs marked in the 
ruminant or cloven-footed quadrupeds. The ftructure of 
the lamine is membranous, or rather membrano-ligamentous 3 
they are fupplied with numerous blood-veffele and nerves, but 
appear to be rather lefs vafcular and fenfible, than the foft 
parts within the fole or inferior portion of the hoof. The 
jenfible lamine are inferted between correfponding horny 
lamine, fituated upon the internal furface of the anterior and 
lateral portions of the hoof, by which the furface of connec- 
tion between the hoof and the foot is vaftly extended : indeed, 
the union is fo ftrong between thefe parts, that the whole 
weight of the large quadrupeds may be entirely fuftained by 
it, as is proved by the operation of removing the horny fole 
of the foot in horfes, and likewife by the fole defcending 
when the adhefion of the laminz is deflroyed. See Veterinary 
ANaTomy 2nd Fcor. 

‘The inferior and pofterior portion of the hoof is compofed 
of a horny fubitance. but of a texture lefs firm and tough 
than the anterior and lateral parts. The furface by which 
it is produced is not in general laminated, but covered with 
viliéus procefies. Thefe are extremely vafcular and fenfible, 
and are analogous in fituation and office to the villi of the 
cutis covering the extremities of the fingers and toes of the 
human fubject, and of the digitated quadrupeds. It ap- 
pears to be chiefly on the fenfible fole of the foot im hoofed 
quadrupeds that impreffions of touch are made, and althou gh 
the extremities of thefe animals are incapable of furrounding 
{mall objects, and therefore cannot convey fenfations of the 
figure or extent of foreign bodies, they are moft admirably 
conitrucied to give the animal notice of the mere prefence 
or the degree of refiftance of external objets. The furface 
within the hoof is fo acutely fenfible, that flight impreffions are 
felt'by it, while, at the fame time, by the interpofition of a 
ftrong elattic fubftance, it is defended from the pain or injury 
that would enfue from more confiderable impulfe. Another 
ufe of the hoof is to proteét the feet from the preflure and fric- 
tion fultained in the exercife of walking or in ttanding. This 
is particularly neceflary in the large quadrupeds, whofe 
weizht and almoft conitant ere& polition would otherwife 
bruifé and wear their feet: the hoofs, therefore, may be con- 
fidered as a fort of natural fhoes, having the additional pro- 
perty of a continual growth to repair their wafte. The 
procefs of reparation, however, is only in a proportion ‘fuited 
to the natural habits, fituation, and mode of life of the 
animal, and hence’ the neceflity of fhoeing fome quadrupeds, 
and of cutting away exuberances from the hoofs in others. 
See articles ANATOMY of the Horfe, and SuoEinc. : 

In feveral quadrupeds there are hoofs formed which never 
touch the ground; thefe grow upon the extremities of the 
imperfeét toes, or thofe which do not enter into the compofi- 
tion of the foot of the animal, and furnifh a ftriking example 
of the uniformity of nature, even where it cannot anfwer any 
purpofe, : 
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HOOGE, Perer ve, in Biography, was born about 
the year 1643, but neither his native city, nor the matter ) 
this painter, are afcertained by any of the writers on this 
fubject ; but by his manner of painting, Defcamps accounts 
him to have been one of the beit difciples of Berchem. 
However, he feemed to admire and imitate the manner of 
Mieris, Metzu, and Slingeland, although, in the finifhing of 
his pi€tures he did not arrive at the perfection of thofe great 
artilts. : 

The heads and hands of his figures have fometimes a de- 
gree of force fcarcely unworthy of being compared to Van- 
dyke; but his touch is more broad and free than either 
Metzu or Mieris, and he falls far fhort of their exquifite neat- 
nefs. -His pencil is light and firm ; his defign corre and in 


‘a good talte, as if he had been inftruéted in fome celebrated ~ 


fchool. His ufual fubje&ts are converfations, in which the 
draperies of his figures are taken from the :modes of the 
times; andas to his colouring, it is extremely good, natural, 


and ftrong. ; 


HOOGEVEEN, Henry, a celebrated Dutch philole- 
gift, was born of parents in humble life at Leyden in 1712. 
He was fent to fchool at 10 years of age, when the feverity 
of the matter feemed to extinguifh all his capacity for learn- 
ing; but under a fecond tutor his powers expanded fo ra- 
pidly, that at the age of 15 he was able to relieve lus father” 
from part of the expence of his education, by commencing a 
teacher of the lower claffes. He after this followed the buti+ 
nefs of a fchoolmatter at different places, and at Delft he 
ended his days in 1794. The works of this grammarian are, 
1. Anedition of “ Vigerus de Idiotifmis Lmgue Grece,’’ 
which has been frequently reprinted, the addition by Hooge- 
veen being reckoned very valuable: 2. Poems, Orations, and 
other occafional Pieces: 3. ‘* Doétrina Particularum’ Lin- 
gue Grece,’’ in two volumes 4to. 1769. This procured 
the author a very high reputation among all the votaries of 
Greek learning throughout Europe. An abridgment of it 
has been made by Schutz. Since the death of Hoogeveen a 
poithumous work has been given to the world, entitled, 
« Didionarium Analogicum Grecum.’’ It was printed at 
the univerfity prefs of Cambridge. Gen. Biog. ‘ { 

HOOGLIDE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lys, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltricét of Ypres. The place contains 3529, and the can- 
ton 13,258 inhabitants, ona territory of 105 kiliometres, 
in five communes. c : 

HOOGLY, a circar or province of Bengal, about 80 
miles in length fiom N. to §. and 48 in its medial breadth, 
much interfected, and formed into numerous iflands by 
branches of the Hoogly and feveral other rivers —Alfo, a 
{mall but ancient city of Bengal, on the fame river with 
Calcutta, but on the oppofite fide, and about 26 miles above 
it. In the time of the Mahometan government, it was the 
*¢ bunder”’ or port of the weftern arm of the Ganges, where 
the cuftoms or duties on merchandife were colleéted. The 
French, Dutch, Danes, and Portuguefe, have each of them had 
a town and factory on this part of the river, between Hoogly 
and Calcutta; and all within the extent of ten miles along 
the river. In 1757 this town was taken by the Britifh, and 
valt quantities of {alt and provifions belonging to the nabob 
of Bengal burned and deftroyed. N. lat. 25 54/. E. long. 
88° 29'.—Alfo, a river of Bengal, formed by the junétion 
of the Coffimbuzar and Jellinghy, the two wefternmoft 
branches of the Ganges, which runs into Bengal bay. This 
is the port of Calcutta, and the only branch of the Ganges: 
that is commonly navigated by fhips. The Coflimbuzar 
river is almoft dry from OGober to May ; and the Jellinghy 
river, (although a ftream runs in it the whole year,) is if 


fome 
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fome years unnavigable during two or. three of the drieft 

months ; fo that the only fubordinate branch of the Ganges, 

that is at-all times navigable, is the Chundnah river, which 
feparates at Moddapour, and terminates in the Hoorinzotta. 

The Hoogly river, which is the moft welterly branch of the 

Ganges, has a much deeper outlet into the fea than the 

principal branch. - This may probably be owing to its pre- 

cipitating a. lefs quantity of mud than the other ; the quan- 
tity of the Ganges water difcharged here being lefs than in 
‘the other, m the proportion of one to fix. _ From the diffi- 
culties that occur in, navigating the entrance of the Hoogly 
river, many are led to fuppofe that the channels are fhaliow. 

The difficulties, however, arife from bringing the fhips 

acrofs fome of the fand-banks, which projeét fo far into 

the fea, that the channels between them cannot ealily be 
traced from without. Renneil’s Mem. 

HOOGSTRATEM, a town of France, in the depart- 

ment of the Two Nethes, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftriét of Turnhout ; 15 miles N. of Herenthals. The 
place contains 1360, and the canton 7227 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 2024 kiliometres, in eight communes. 
- HOOK, in Angling, &c. See Fisuine-hook. 
. Hooxs, in Building, &c. are of various forts ; fome of 
iron and others of bra‘s, wiz. 1. Armour-hooks, which are 
‘generally of brafs,.and are to lay up arms upon; as guns, 
amufkets, half-pikes, pikes, javelins, &c. 2. Cafement- 
hooks. «3. Chimney-hooks, which are made both of brafs 
and iron, and of different fafhions ; their ufe is to fet the 
tongs and fire-fhovel againit.. 4. Curtain-hooks. 5. Hooks 
for doors, gates, &c. 6. Double line-hooks, large and 
fmall. 7. Single line-hooks, large and {mall. 8. Tenter- 
fiooks, of various forts. See Tenrer. 

Hooks of @ Ship, are all thofe forked timbers which are 
placed direétly upon the keel, as well in her run as in her 
wake. See Bruast-hooks. 

_ Hoox, Boat, ina Ship. See Boar. 

. Hooks, Can, thofe which being made faft to the end of 

a rope, with a noofe (like that which brewers ufe to fling 

or carry their barrels on), are made ufe of for flings. See 

Can-hook. 

Hooks, Feot, ina Ship, the fame with futtocks. 

Hoox-land, or Ope-land, land ploughed and fowed every 
year. Did. Ruf. 

. Hooxs, Loof; ina Ship, a tackle with two hooks ; one 

to hitch into a cringle of the main or fore-fail, in the bolt- 

rope at the leech of the fail by the clew.; and the other is 
to hitch into a ftrap, which is {pliced to the chefs-tree. 

. Their ufe is to pull down the fail, and fuccour the 

tackles in a large fail and iliff gale, that all itrefs may not 

bear upon’the tack. It is alfo ufed when the tack is to be 
feized more fecure, and to take off or put ona bonnet or 
drabler. 

~~ Hoox-pins, in Archiie@ure, are taper iron pins, only with 

ahook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 

- Hooxs, Sheer, in a Ship, hooks like fickles fixed in the ends 
of the yard-arms, that if a fhip under fail come to board 
her, thofe fheers may cut her fhrouds, and fo fpoil her tack- 
ling. , But as thofe fheer-hooks are fubje& to break their 
own yards, and cut the ropes that come from. the top-fails, 

are now very feldom ufed. 

_. + Hooxs, Trill: See Triut-hooks. 

_. Hooks, Draught. See Draveut-hooks. ‘ 

_» HOOKAH, a pipe for f{moaking, ufed in India and 
among the nations of the Eaft ; coniilting of a glafs-vellel 
of a globular form, nearly filled with water, from which 
_ iflue tio tubes, one perpendicular, on which the tobacco is 
~ placed; and the other oblique from the fide of the vellel; to 
». & 
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which the mouth is applied. The advantage of this con- 
ftruétion is, that the fmoke, in pafling through the water, 
is cooled and rendered more agreeable. In company. this 
inftrument is circulated from one to the other, but among 
perfons of fuperior rank and refinement, each perfon has a 
hookah appropriate to himfelf, which is often made of filver 
and fet with precious ftones ; the tube, which is applied’ to 
the mouth, is long and pliant, and on this account denomi- 
nated the fnake; and the. vefiel through which the fmoke 
paffes is filled with rofe water, and thus receives fome of the 
fragrant quality of that fluid. The preparation of the 
hookah is the peculiar province of one of the domettics, and 
the ule of it is reckoned among the luxuries of the Eait. 
HOOKE, Naruanizz, in Biography, author of a Ro- 
man hiftory, was a Roman Catholic by profeffion, and much 


attached to the myttical doctrines taught by Fenelon. Few 
He is 


biographical facts are known relating to this perfon. 
faid to have eujoyed the confidence and patronage of per- 
fons. diftinguifhed as well-by their virtue as their rank. He 
appears to. have loft the property which he pofleffed in the 
fatal South-fea bubble. Not long after, he was recom- 
mended to Sarah, duchefs of Marlborough, as a proper per- 
fon to affift in compiling the memoirs of her own: life, for 
which literary fervice fhe prefented him with the magnificeut 
fum of five thoufand pounds. The book, entitled “ An 
Account of the Conduct of the Duchefs of Marlborough, 
from her firft coming to Court to the Year 1710,” was pub- 
lithed in 1742, but fhe quarrelled with Hooke foon after, 
on account, as fhe affirmed, of his wifh to convert her to 
popery. The great work of Mr. Hooke was “ The Ro- 
man Hiftory,”” from its earlielt periods to the fettlement of 
the empire under Otavius. It was publifhed at firlt in 
4 vols. 4to., but it has fince been publithed ia 8vo., and a 
new edition of it was given to the world a few weeks fince 
in 11 vols. Svo. Another work of this: hiltorian upon Ro- 
man affairs, was ‘ Obfervations on Four Pieces wpon. the 
Roman Senate.’ Healfo publifhed a tranflation of «* Ram- 
fey’s Travels of Cyrus.’? Gen. Biog. 

Hooxr, Roserr, an eminent mathematician, who flou- 
rifhed in the 17th century, was born at Frethvwater,. in. the 
Ifle of Wight, where his father was minitter, in the: year 
1635. The brightnefs of his parts led his parents to intend 
him for the church, but the weak {tate of health. of the 
child, and his being fubje€t to almott. perpetual head-ache, 
made them defpair of rendering their fon a fcholar. The 
youth being, ina good meafure, left to: himfelf, and to the 
bent of his own genius, turned his attention to. mechanics, 
and employed himfelfi in making toys,, fome of which dif- 
covered much ingenuity. At length he made a clock in 
wood, that would perform all the motions, and mark out in 
a-rough manner the hours of the day. He dilplayed a tafte 
likewife for drawing, and {oon after the death of his father 
he was placed under the celebrated painter fir Peter Lely. 
To the profeffion of painting he could not apply himfelf on 
account of his health. He therefore was placed fir in 
Weitminfter fehool, and afterwards was fent to Oxford. 
In 1655 he had made fuch progrefs in the feiences, that he 
was eleéteda member cf a philofophical feciety at Oxford, 
and became an affiftant to the honourable Mr. Boyle,.in his 
experiments and purfuits, to whom he was particularly vfe~ 
ful in the conltruction of theair-pump. He was, likewife, 
an adept in aftronomy, and: contlructed, fome: inframents 
well, adapted to the making of obfervations. In 1662, Mr. 
Hooke was appointed curator of experiments for the Roys 
Society, which met at that period at Grefham college; he 
engaged to furnish the members, at every time of their meet— 
ing, with. two or three new experiments.of his own, and to 
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purfue fuch others as they fhould recommend to him. This 
butinefs led him to make feveral important difcoveries re- 
lating to the nature and properties of the air. In 1663, 
when the Royal Society was eftablifhed by charter, Mr. 
Hooke was nominated one of the members who were ap- 
pointed on the firft council. The repofitory of the fociety 
was committed to his care, and a gallery in the Grefham 
college was appointed for its reception. In the following 
year he was made profeffor of mechanics to the Royal So- 
ciety, by fir John Cutler, with a falary of so/. per annum 
fettled upon him for life, and in the fame year he read aftro- 
nomical leétures at Grefham college. He publifhed, in 1665, 
his “* Micrographia, or fome phyfiological Deferiptions of 
minute Bodies, made by magnifying Glaffes, &c..? This 
work he dedicated to the king, who had been inftrumental 
in founding the fociety, and who had fhewn himfelf friendly 
to experimental purfuits, for all which he is applauded by 
Mr. Hooke in terms approaching to fulfome flattery. The 
meetings of the fociety being now difcontinued on account 
of the ravages of the plague, Mr. Hooke, accompanied by 
other perfons, among whom was doétor, afterwards bifhop, 
Wilkins, and fir W. Petty, retired to the feat of the earl of 
Berkeley, where they diligently purfued their experiments, 
an account of which they afterwards communicated to the 
Royal Society when its meetings were refumed. After the 
fire of London in 1666, Mr. Hooke offered to the court 
of aldermen a plan for re-building the city, which, though 
not followed, led to his appointment to the office of one 
of the city furveyors, in which he acquired confiderable 
property. We fhall not enter into the difputes and contro- 
verfies in which Mr. Hooke engaged, in fome of which he 
fhewed a temper unworthy of a true philofopher. In 1673 he 
propofed a “* Theory of the Variation of the Compafs,"” and 
in the following year he publifhed « An Attempt to prove 
the Motion of the Earth from Obfervations ;’’ his next 
publications were “ A Defcription of Heliofcopes, &c.’" 
and “ Defcriptions of fome mechanical Improvements of 
Lamps and Water-poifes, together with phyfical and me- 
eanical Difcoveries.’’ Upon the death of Mr. Oldenburgh, 
Mr. Hooke was appointed to fupply his place in the office 
of fecretary to the Royal Society; this was only a tem- 
porary appointment, as the office was in a few months given 
to Mr. Nehemiah Grew. Mr. Hooke was not contented 
with the reputation which he had acquired, though confi- 
derable, but on the publication of fir Ifaac Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, he laid claim to that great man’s difcovery concerning 
the force and ation of gravity, his pretenfions to which 
were mott fatisfactorily retuted. In 1691 he was employed 
in forming the plan of the hofpital near Hoxton, which was 
founded by alderman Aike, who appointed archbifhop Til- 
lotfon one of his executors, and in the fame year Mr. 
Hooke was by that prelate created M.D. In’ 1696 the 
Royal Society would gladly have employed him in a repe- 
tition of his experiments at their expence, but his ill ftate 
of health prevented him from engaging in the bufinefs. He 
died at his apartments in Grefham college in 1702, in the 
fixty-eighth year of his age. Several of his papers may be 
feen inthe Tranfaétions of the Royal Society ; and after his 
ceath, in t705, his pofthumous works were publifhed. He 
was a man of great mechanical genius, and the fciences are 
indebted to him for feveral improvements, and for inftru- 
ments adapted to the difcovery of other new and ufeful 
faéts. He was well acquainted wich the ancient languages, 
and all the branches of the mathematics. He always main- 
tained a great veneration for the Deity, and feldom received 
any fignai benefit in life, or made any valuable difcovery in 
nature, or invented any ufeful contrivance, or found out any 
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confiderable problem, without exprefling his gratitude to 
Divine Providence. Biog. Brit. > 

HOOKER, Jouy, a learned antiquary, was born at 
Exeter in 1524, and educated at Oxford, after which he 
travelled into Germany. Upon his return he was eleéted a 
reprefentative in parliament for his ative city in 1572. He 
wrote a defcription of Exeter, and was author of {ome part 
of Holingfhed's Chronicle, befides other pieces. He died 
in 1601. 

Hooxer, Riciarp, nephew of the above, was born at 
Heavitree, near Exeter, in 1553; he was educated at the 
grammar {chool of Exeter, from which place he was fent to 
Corpus Chrifti college, Oxford, of which he was chofen 
fellow in 1577. He was indebted to the patronage of bi- 


-fhop Jewel for a learned education, and calling once on the 


prelate in his way to Oxford, the bifhop gave him much 
good advice and his benedi¢tion, but forgot to give him any 
money ; quickly, however, recolleéting himfelf, he fent his 
fervant to call him back, and on his return he faid, « Ri. 
chard, I have fent for you to lend youa horfe, which hath 
carried me many a mile, and I thank God with much eafe,.”* 
He then gave him a walking ftaff, with which he had him- 
felf travelled through many parts of Germany, and added, 
«‘ Richard, I do not give but lend you my horfe; be fure 
you be honeft and bring my horfe back tome at your return 
from Oxford. I do now give you ten groats to bear your 
charges to Exeter (whither he was going to fee his’ mother ), 
and here are ten groats more, which I charge you to deliver 
to your mother, and tell her I fend a bifhop’s benediétion 
with it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. 
And if you bring my horfe back to me, I will give you ten 
groats more to carry you on foot to the college, and fo God 
blefs you Richard.’’ Shortly after this, young Hooker 
loft his patron by the death of the good bifhop ; he had, 
however, thofe talents and that excellent difpofition which 
foon procured him other friends in Dr. Cole, then prefident 
in his college, and Dr. Edwin Sandys, bifhop of London, 
by whofe intereft he was eleéted. fcholar of his college in 
1573- At the fame moment almoft, the bifhop placed his 
own fon under the care of Mr. Hooker for college inftruc~ 
tion, though he had not at that time attained to his twentieth 
year, but faid Dr. Sandys, “ I will have for my fon a tutor 
that may teach him learning by inftruétion, and virtue by 
example, and my greateft care fhall be the lait.” Mr. 
Hooker, while at college, was greatly diftinguifhed among 
his contemporaries, for the piety, regularity, and exempla- 
rinefs of his life. In 1577 he took his degree of M. A., 
and was in the fame year eleted fellow of his college. In 
1579 he was appointed deputy-profefior of the Hebrew 
tongue in the univerfity, and for a caufe, not known, but 
which was probably of a very trifling nature, he and fome 
others were expelled the college by the vice-prefident, to 
which they were again reftored in the courfe of two or three 
weeks. Mr. Hooker took orders in 158, and very fhortly 
after was appointed to preach at St. Paul's Crofs in Lon- 
don. This appointment, which was eiteemed an high ho- 
nour, produced a train of circumiftances, by which the young 
divine was, through the great fimplicity of his charaéter, 
entrapped into an unfortunate marriage with a woman who 
brought him neither beauty nor portion, and who has been 
reprefented as “a filly clownifh woman, and withal a mere 
Xantippe.”’ In confequence of this itep Mr. Hooker loft 
his fellowfhip, and was obliged to quit the univerfity before 
he had obtained any preferment. In 1584 he was prefented 
to the rectory of Drayton-Beauchamp, in Buckinghamfhire, 
where he lived a miferable life with his fpoufe. Here he 
was vifited by his friend and pupil Mr. Sandys in er 
wit 
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with another pupil, Mr. Cranmer, a prand-nephew of the 
celebrated archbithop. The young man found their refpected 
and very learned tutor tending a fmall flock of fheep, during 
the abfence of his fervant, called away to perform fome do- 
meftic employment. When he was releafed from this duty, 

his. friends accompanied him to the houfe, where they had the 
more ferious mortification of witneffing the churlifhnefs of a 
wife, who took every opporcunity of rendering one of the 
beit of men wretched by her caprice and vexatious manners. 
They felt for the fituation of their friend, and Mr. Cran- 
mer, before he left the houfe, expreffed his furprife that he 
could poffibly endure the miferies and infults to which he 
was. fubjected ; to this Mr. Hookcr replied, “ My dear 
George, if faints have ufually a double fhare in the miferies 

of this life, I that am none, ought not to repine at what my 
wife Creator hath appointed for me, but labour (as indeed 

T do) to fubmit mine ‘to his will and poffefs my foul in 
peace.””. on the return of Mr. Sandys, he prevailed on 
his father to obtain fome better fituation for Mr. Hooker, 
_ and he was, accordingly, by his intereft, made mafter of the 
Temple. He foon found that London was not adapted to 
his mind; he loved a rural retirement, in order, as he faid, 
® that he might fee God’s bleflings fpring out of the earth, 
and be free from noife and buflle, and eat that bread, which 
he might call his own, in privacy and quietnefs.”” He was, 
therefore, defirous of exchangiag his preferment for a more 
retired and tranquil fcene, and the more fo, as he had begua 
and_had made fome progrefs in his celebrated work “ Of 
the Laws of Ecclefiattical Polity,’’ which he found himfelf 
incapable of carrying on to his own fatisfaction in the Tem- 
a ple. ‘Upon making known his wifhes to archbifhop Whit- 
git, and apprizing him of the undertaking on which he was 
employed, Mr. Hooker was prefented, in 1591, to the rec- 

_ tory of Bofcomb, in Wiltfhire; and in the fame year he 
- Wad other valuable preferments in the cathedral of Salifbury. 
_ At Bofcomb he finifhed four books of his great work, which 
were printed in 1594, and in the following year he was pre- 
fented by the queen to the reGtory of Bithop’s Bourne, in 


@ duties of his office in the ‘moft exemplary and confci- 
enti iit manner. Here he finifhed his work, but he did not 
‘Tive to publifh the fixth, feventh, and eighth hooks. Of 
this very valuable piece pope Clement VIII. faid, « that 

there were in it fuch feeds of eternity as will continue till 
lait fire fhall devour all learning.”? In the year 1600, 
Hooker, in confequence of a cold that he caught on 
2 age by water between London and Gravefend, was 
with a long and very fevere illnefs, which, in the 
“proved fatal to him. He died in November of the 
‘year, when he was only in the forty-feventh year of. his 
‘His treatife on “ Eccieliattical Polity,’’ procured for 
great and extenfive reputation both at home and 
hen king James I. came out of Scotland, on his 
on to the throne of England, he enquired of arch- 
Whitgift ‘for his friend Mr. Hooker, and being an- 
[that he had died before the queen, who received the 
eath with great regret, he replied, ““ And I 
with no lefs, as I fhall want the defiréd happinefs 
x and difcourfing with that man from whofe books 
aurch polity I have received fuch fatisfaction. Indeed, 
ord, I have received more fatisfaction in reading a leaf 
raph-in Mr. Hooker, though it were but about the 
f churches, or church-mulic, or the like, but efpe- 
the facraments, than I have had in the reading 
large treatifes but of one of thotfe fubjeéts ‘by 
ough very learned men; and though many others 
> yet in the next age they will be forgotten; but, 
XVIII. 


~ Kent, where he rfided the remainder of his life, difcharging . 
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doubtlefs, there is in every page of Mr. Hooker's book the 
picture of a divine foul, fuch -piétures of truth and reafon, 
and drawn in fo facred colours, that they fhal! never fade, 
but give an immortal memory to the author.”” This work, 
fo highly applauded by a pope, and a king, who confidered 
himfeif much wifer and more learned in theology than all 
the popes, contains the moit profound and ablett defence’ of 
ecclefiattical eftablifhments that has ever appeared, Bicg. 
Brit. Toulmin’s Neal. ¥ 

Hooker is the name of a veffel built like a pink, but 
rigged and matted like a hoy; much nfed by the Dutch. 

HCOKERIA, in Botany, {6 called by Dr. Smith, in 
honour of his friend Mr. William Jackfon Hooker, F.L.S. 
a moit affiduous and intelligent-botanift, celebrated as the 
difcoverer of the Buxbaumia aphylla in England, and pDarti- 
cularly filled in the knowledge of cryptogamic plants, efpe- 
cially Jungermannie, with the reticulated habit of which that 
of the Hookeria accords. The interefting journal of a tour 
to Iceland, which Mr. Hooker has lately. printed for the ufe 
of his friends, gives a foretalte of what the world may ex- 
pect from his labours in a more promifing and more extenfive 
undertaking. Sm. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 9. 275.—Clafs and 
order, Cryptogamia Mufti. Nat. Ord. Mujti. 

Ef. Ch. Capfule ovate, with dot-like reticulations, from 
a lateral fealy fheath. - Outer fringe of fixteen teeth ; inner 
a fixteen-toothed membrane. Veil reticulated and cellular, 
undivided. 

Ten fpecies are defcribed in the Linnean TranfaGions, 
four of which, not previoufly figured, are there engraved. 
The on'y Britifh one is 

Hi. ducens. Engl. Bot. t. 1902. (Hypnem lucens; Linn 
Sp. Pl. 1589. Sin. I'l. Brit. 1295. Hedw. Fund. v. 1. 13. 
t. 1. f 4—6. H. pennatum aquaticum lucens, longis la+ 
tifque foliis; Dill. Mufe. 270. t. 34. f. 10.)—Leaves three- 
ranked, elliptical, uniform, entire, without ribs—Found in 
moilt fhady fituations, in various parts of England, efpe- 
cially in the northern counties, as well as in Germany and 
North America. Mr, Hooker gathered it on Holt heath, 
Norfolk, in wet. places among grafs, bearing fruit in Fe- 
bruary. ‘Fhis is one of the mof elegant of moffes, diflin- 
guifhed by its broad, pellucid, finely reticulated, fucculent, 
pale green ‘aves, which ftand upright, apparently in two 
rows, but moftly difpofed in three ; they fometimes take root 
at their blunt points. Sheaths lateral, folitary or in pairs, of 
everal ovate, pointed, riblefs feales. Fruit-ftalks tolitary, 
erect, five times the length of the leaves, rather {tout, deep 
red and fhining, bu'bous at the bafe. Capfule more or lefs 
drooping, ovate, fhort, dark brown, fhining, all aver moft 
beautifully and regularly marked with dot-like reticulations, 
which by a miitake in the engraver of Englifh Botany (for 
the drawing was correét), are reprefented like furrows only. 
Every other part of that plate, however, is corre&t. The 
fingularly cellular white weil, which falls off entire, without 
{plitting, is perhaps as good a mark of the genus as any. 
The /id is conical, as long as the capfule. 

Among the exotic fpecies the mott remarkable for its 
hiftory is 

H. pennata. -(Leikea’ pennata; Labillard. Nov. Holl. 
V. 2. 106. t. 253. f. 1. Anictangium bulbofum; Hedw. Sp. 
Mule. 43. t. 6. f. 1—5.)—Leaves three-ranked, fomewhat 
pointed, finely ferrated; the intermediate row orbicular, 
half the leneth of the reft, which are lanceolate, and longer 
than. the fruit-ftalks.—Guthered by M. Labillardiére, and 
Mr. R. Brown, in New Holland; at Duiky bay, New 
Zealand, by M. A. Menzies.—Larger than the foregoing, 
with creeping, denfely tufted, black roots. Hedwig mil- 
toek them for bulbous ones, aud feeing only haif-ripe ca 
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Sales, did not dete& the fringe, which caufed him'to refer 
this mofs to his Anigangium. Mr. Brown found its v-i/ to 
agree with that of H. ducens, which confirms the character of 
the genus. The fimple fern-like form of the ftem and flat 
leaves is peculiarly elegant. The height of the plant is 
from three to five inches. : 

The eight remaining fpecies of Hoskeria are guadrifaria, 
Tr. of Lin. Soc. v. 9g. t. 23. £ 1.3 fitculiformis, Hedw. Sp. 
Male. t. 50 3 tamarifeina, ibid. t. 51. £. 1—7 5 rolulata, ibid. 
f. 8—13; flabellata, Tr.of Lin. Soc. v.9. t. 23. f.2; 4r- 
bufeula, ibid. f. 33; fleatlis, Hedw. Sp. Mufc. t. 58; and 
uncinata, Tr. of Lin. Soc. v. 9. t. 23. f. 4. 

HOOKETOWER, in Geography, a cape on the fouth 


of Ireland, at the extremity of a tongue of land in the county - 


of Wexford, which forms the ealtern fide of Waterford har- 
hour. On this cape is a light houfe. N. lat. 52? 6. W. 
long. 6° 58°. 

HOOLA, a townof Norway, in the diocefe of Agger- 
huus ; 32 miles N.W. of Chriftiania. 

HOOLDEAH, a town of Bengal; 21 miles S. of 
Calcutta. 

HOOLE, Cranrres, in Biography, who flourifhed in the 
27th century, was born at Wakefield, in Yorkfhire, and edu- 
eated at Lincoln college, Oxford, after which he became 
matter of the free-{chool at Rotheram ; but at the beginning 
of the civil wars he removed to London, where he gained 
great reputation as a fchool-mafter. He was author of many 
ufeful {chool books, an excellent edition of the Greek Tel- 
tament, and a tranflation of Terence’s plays. He died in 
the year 1666. 

Hooter, Joy, a very ingenious man, was born. in Lon- 
don in 1727. His father was a watch-maker, and a very 
able mechanician. He gave his fon a very good education, 
and obtained for him a clerkfhip in the India Houfe. During 
his engagements in this fituation he devoted his leifure hours 
to literary purfuits, particularly to the ftudy of the Italian 
language, of which he acquired an extenlive and very deep 
knowledge, as appears by his tranflations of Ariofto’s Or- 
Jando Furiofo, and Taffe’s Jerufalem. He alfo publifhed 
two volumes of the dramas of Metaftafio, and was author 
of three tragedies, fome poems, and the life of Mr. Scott of 
Amwell. He died in the year 1803. 

HOOLI, the name of a cheerful feftival, celebrating the 
arrival of the vernal equinox, as the ‘* Duffera,’’ at the end 
of fummer, is appropriate to the autumnal equinox. It is 
obferved in honour of Narrain, or the favourite god Krifhna, 
of the Hindoo mythology, who is the Apollo: of the Hin- 
doos, the god of dance and mulic, of pleafure and of fport. 
This feftival takes place the firft full-moon after the fun has 
palled the vernal equinox, and is calculated to hail the ap- 
proach of fpring. Its ceremonies confift entirely of the 
mott frolickfome and playful {fports. All ranks and ages 
mix in its celebration; and among other atts, during its 
continuance, caft at each other handfuls of a pulverized 
fearlet flower, the jubba (ivera Linnei), and thin elaftic 
balls, filled with a liquid coloured by the fame plant ; thefe 
burit on the flighteft retiftance, and cover the whole drefs 
and perfon of him who is ftrack by it with a crimfon itain. 
It is deemed no difgrace on this occafion to bear the moit 
obvious traces of the deepeit dye ; for when once the barrier 
of the “ Zenuara’’ (the apartments of the females), is broken 
down, the fovereign himfelf fets afide his high defpotic 
chara&er, and unbends in frolickfome feftivity. Unre- 
ttrained liberty of fpeech and repartee prevails ; and the 
females of every family particularly delight in giving fret 
tadulgence to thefe romping fports, which are equally kept 
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up by the Mahometans and the Hindoos. Turner’s Tibet, 
p- 144, &e. 

HOOLSOVRY, in Geography, a town of Hirdooftan,. 
in Dowlatabad > 15 miles from Balkee. . 

HOOLY-ONORE, a town of Hindooftan, in the Myfore 
country, fituated at the conflux of the Toom and the Badra, 
where they form the Tungebadra; taken by the Britifh 
troops in December, 1791 5 56 miles N.W. of Seringapa- 
tam. 

HOONGA-HAPAEE, and Hoonea-tonea, {mall 
iflands in the S. Pacific ocean, belonging to the group of 
Friendly iflands ; 30 miles N. of Tongataboo. 5S. lat. 20? 
36', and 10 or 11 leagues from the W. point of Annamoo- 
ka. On the former five men refide, and the latter is unin- 
habited. Both abound with fea-fowl. 

HOONLA, a town of Hindooftan,-in the circar of 
Cicacole ; 11 miles W. of Ganjam. a) 

HOOP, a town of Norway, in the government of Ward- 
huys ; 76 miles W. of Wardhuys. 

Hoop, in Rural Economy, a name frequently applied to 
a high fort of cheefe-vat, fuch as that ufedin making: Stilton 
and other kinds of fmall rich cheefes. See CHeese and 
Datryinc. 

Hoop, in Agriculture, the name of a dry meafure of grain,- 
which is equivalent to a peck, or a quarter of a bufhel. See 
Wenrcuts and Measures. 

Hoop MWhel. See Detrent-wheel. 

HOOPER, Epmunp, in Biography, organift of Welt- 
minfter Abbey, and a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, where 
he performed the duty of organift. He was one of the 
authors of the Pfalms in four parts, publifhed in 1594, and © 
of feveral anthems in Barnard’s Colle&tion. His full an- 
thems and fervices ufed to be performed in our. provincial 
cathedrals within our own memory. He died July 14th, 
1621. : 

Hoorer, Joux, was born in Somerfetfhire in 1495, and 
educated in Merton college, Oxford. He was for jome time 
a member of the order of Ciftercians, but having imbibed the 
principles of the reformers, he quitted a monattic life, and 
went to Swifferland, where he was married. On the ac- 
ceflion of Edward VI. he returned to England, and was. 
made bifhop of Glocefter, to which was added the bifhopric 
of Worcefler in commendam. Here he laboured with great 
zeal till the reftoration of popery under Mary. Bifhop 
Hooper was now thrown into prifon, whither the good old 
Latimer alfo was fent foon after. Here he was exceedingly 
ill treated, underwent a mock trial, and was condemned to 
the flames through the means of the infamous Gardiner. 
Though tried at the fame time with Rogers, who was burnt 
at Smithfield, he was fent into his own diocefe to be executed. 
This circumftance was intended to ftrike the greater terror 
into the breafts of thefe among whom he had laboured in 
the gofpel miniftry, but it was to the bifhop a fource of 
confolation, who rejoiced in giving teflimony, by his death, 
to the doétrine which he had formerly preached. When he 
was chained to the ftake, a {tool was fet before him, on 
which was laid the queen's pardon if he would merit it by 
recanting his opinions. But he had made up his mind to the 
wort that bigotry could infli&, and was prepared for the 
favage punifhment to which he was fentenced. He fuffered 
it in its full feverity ; the wood was green, and could not 


eafily be kindled ; his lower parts were literally confumed 


before his vitals were attacked. One of his hands dropped 
off ; with the other he contiaued to exhtbit his fortitude and 


pious refignation to the will of God! He was three quarters 


of an hour in torture, which he bore with inflexible con- 
ftancy. 


. Tucceffively offered him. 


- requital that could be made him. 


_ N. lat 20° go’. 


g 
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fancy. This brutal a& was perpetrated in the year 1555. 
Hume. 

Hooper, Georce, was born at Grimley, in Worcefter- 
fhire, in the year 1610. He was educated at Weftminiter 
{chool, and from thence he was fent to Chrifl’s college, Ox- 
fordin 1656. Here he diftinguifhed himfelf by his talents 


- and affiduous induflry, and became very converfant in the 


knowledge of the mathematics and the ancient languages, 
including the oriental toneues, and particularly the Arabic. 
‘He took his degrees, and became chaplain firft to Dr. Mor- 
ley, bifhop of Winchefter, and then to Dr. Sheldon, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. He was fhortly after prefented with 
the rectory of Lambeth, and the precentorfhip of Exeter. 
In 1677 he took his-degree of DD. and was fent into Hol- 
land to attend the princefs of Orange as her almoner. When 
he returned from the continent he was offered the profeflor- 
fhip of divinity at Oxford, which he declined, and in 1680 
‘was appointed chaplain to the king. Little more is known 
of him from this time till 1691, excepting that he was com- 
miffioned by James II. to attend the duke of Monmouth in 
the Tower, on the evening before his execution. In the year 
already mentioned, during the abfence of king William in 
Holland, queen Mary, without any application on his part, 
promoted Dr. Hooper to the deanery of Canterbury. In 
7701 he was chofen prolocutor to the lower houfe of Con- 
vocation, and was offered the primacy of Ireland by the earl 
of Reochefter, then lord lieutenant. In 1702 Dr. Hooper 
was promoted to the bifhopric of St. Afaph, in which fee 
he continued only fix months, when he was removed to the 
fee of Bath and Wells. This change he very much objected 
to, and abfolutely refufed farther promotion, thongh the 
bifhopric of London and the archbifhopric of York were 
It is faid of him that he confi- 
dered himfelf as married to his diocefe, and he uniformly 
promoted his own clergy to all the inftances of preferment 
that fell into his difpofal. He regarded no intereft, but 
made thofe the objets of his favour who were moft atten- 
tive to the duties of their fituation. The care of his parifh 
was the beft recommendation of a paltor to this vigilant 
prelate, and the continuance in his duty the moft fatisfactory 
Bifhop Hooper died at 
Barkley, in Somerfetfhire, in 1727, having prefided over 
his fee nearly 25 years. He was author of a learned “ Dif- 
courfe on Lent, in two Parts: the Firft, an Huttorical 
Arccount of its Obfervation ; and the Second, an Effay con- 
cerning its Original ;” of « A Calculation of the Credibility 
‘of human Teftimony,”? publifhed in the “ Philofophical 
‘Tranfaétions ;”” of “ An Inquiry into the State of ancient 
Meafures, with an Appendix concerning our old Englith 
Money ;’’ and various other works. They were all collected 
and printed at Oxford in 1757, in one volume folio. Gen. 
Biog. 
; OOPER, in Ornithology, a name by which feveral have 
scalled the cygnus ferus, or wild fwan. 

HOOPING Coven, in Medicine. See Pertussis. 

HOOPOK, in Ornithology. See Urupa. 

HOORELL, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Mewat ; 24 miles N. of Dig. : 

HOORINGOTTA, a river in Bengal, formed by the 
union of feveral others, which runs into the bay of Bengal, 
3 E. loag. go” 6!. 

HOORN, a fea-port town of Holland, fituated on the 
‘Zuyder fee. The town is fortifed, as well as guarded by 
sdams, has five gates, and contains fome handfome buildings, 
churches, and hofpitals. The adjacent land is very rich, 
and produces great quantities of butter and cheefe, befides 
Wattening lean cattle, brought hither from the more northern 
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parts of Europe; 11 miles E. of Alcmaer. N. lat. 52° 39’. 
E. long. 4° 54'. 

Hoorn, or Horn, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lower Meufe, giving name to a {mall county in the 
bifhopric of Liege; 3 miles W. of Ruremond.—Alfo, a 
{mall ifland ina bay on the N. coaft of New Guinea. S. lat: 
3° 42" E. long..135° 42", 

Hoorn /flands, two iflands in the South Pacific ocean, 
difcovered in 1616, by Le Maire and Schouten; each of 
which was governed by a king. The inhabitants are de- 
feribed as large and tall, ftrong and well made, excellent 
runners and {wimmers, of a yellowifh brown complexion. 
Their hair was dreffed in a fingular manner, forming fe- 
veral tails, or ereét, like hogs’ briftles. The different ranks 
feemed to be diitinguifhed by the number of thefe tails. 
Both men and women were naked, except a fmall covering 
round the middle. The women were very deformed, having 
long breaits that hung down below their ftomachs like leather 
facks. Thefe people feemed to have no notion of a God or 
religious worfhip. S. lat.15°.  E. long. 171° 30’, 

Hoorn’s Zffand, a {mall ifland at the E. entrance of the 
ftraits of Sunda. S. lat. 5°44’. E. long. 106? 24’. 

HOORNBECK, Journ, in Biography, a learned Dutch 
Proteftant, was born at Haerlemin 1517. He was divinity 
profeffor at Utrecht, and afterwards at Leyden, where he 
died in 1666. His application was very intenfe, and his 
learning various and folid. He underitood many languages, 
both ancient and modern, as, the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Dutch, German, Englifh, French, and 
Ttalian. He was author of very many works, which are 
enumerated by Bayle. He left two fons, of whom one, Ifaac, 
was an eminent advocate at the Hague, and afterwards 
counfellor penfionary, keeper of the feals, and fladtholder 
of the fiefs of Holland and Welt Friefland. Bayle. 

HOORNE, Joun Van, a diftinguifhed anatomift and 
phyfician, was born at Amflerdam in 1621. After the 
completion of his grammar education he was fent to the 
univerfity of Utrecht for the purpofe of entering on the 
fludy of medicine, and went through his courfe with 
honour. With a view to farther improvement he viSited 
Italy ; but on his arrival in that country he entered the 
Venetian army, in which he ferved for fome time. Subfe- 
quently, however, his tafte for fcience returned ; and having 
ftudied under the moft eminent profeffors of Italy he went 
to the univerfities of Bafil, Montpellier, and Orleans, in the 
firt of which he received the degree of M.D. with fome 
very honourable teftimonies of his abilities. In confequence 
of thefe he was appointed profeffor of anatomy and furgery 
at Amiterdam foon after his return; and in 1653 he was 
made profeflor of the fame fciences in the univerlity of Ley- 
den, an appointment which he accepted with extreme plea- 
fure, and which he fulfilled with much celebrity until his 
death, in January, 1670. 

Van Hoorne was a man of confiderable literary attain- 
ments, being mafter of eight languages. His reputation 
with pofterity, however, refts principally on his anatomical 
knowledge. He had great reputation as a teacher of 
anatomy, and feems to have been the firft to deferibe the 
thoracic duét in the human body, which Pecquet had already 
demonitrated in other animals. He is faid to have been the 
firft, likewife, to fhew the intimate ftru€ture of the teftes. 
He drew a great number of anatomical figures, with great 
elegance, which were never publifhed, but which, according 
to Haller, were in the library of the celebrated Boerhaave, 
at Leyden. Befides having edited the works of Botallus, 
in 1660, and the book of Galen, «* De Offibus,”’ with the 
commentaries.of Vefalius, Sylvius, &c. in 1665, Van Hoorne 
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was the author of feveral works, almoft entirely relating to 
anatomy, viz. * Exercitationes Anatomice I & II ad 
Obfervationes Fallopii anatomicas,” &c. Liege, 1649, 4to- 5 
« Novus du€tus chyliferus, nunc primum delineatus, de- 
fcriptus, et eruditoram examini propofitus,’ ibid. 1652 ; 
& Microcofmus, feu brevis manudutio ad hiftoriam corporis 
humani in. gratiam difcipulorum, ” jbid. 1660, and feveral 
fubfequent editions; ‘* Microtechne, id eft, breviffima 
Chirurgie Methodus,” ibid. 1663, 1668, Liphe, 1675 3 
“« Prodromus Obfervationum fuarum circa partes genitales 
jn utreque fexu,? Leyden, 1668. This work was after- 
wards publifhed by Swammerdam, who had made the 
greater part of the experiments there recorded, of which 
Van Hoorne only paid the expences. Swammerdam en- 
titled. it «© Miraculum Nature,” 1672, 4to.3 “ Obferva- 
tiones Anatomico-Medice,” &c. Amft. 1674, 12mo.; a 
poithumous collection, under the title of ‘¢ Opufcula Ana- 
tomico-Chirurgica,’”? was publifhed by profefior Pauli, at 
Leipfic, 1707, 8vo. with annotations. Eloy. Di&t. Hitt. 

HOOSACK, in Geagraphy, a townfhip of America, in 
RenMilaer county, New York, eppefite Bennington, in Ver- 
ment, having 3141 inhabitauts. 

IOOSE, in Rural Economy, a term applied to an affeGtion 
of the lungs, whichis often met within cows, pigs, and fome 
other animals. In order to the removal of the complaint it*has 
been lately advifed to have recourfe to equal quantities of vi- 
negar of {quills and balfam of cepaiva, as one ounce of each, 
adding double the fame proportion of balfam of fulphur, and 
four times as much honey, preparing it for one dofe, by means 
of a quart of penny-royal tea, and giving it to the bealt imme- 
diately, which fhoald faft two hours befere, and as long after- 
wards. It fhould be repeated every third day. Or, two ounces 
of powdered elecampane roct, one each of falt of wormwood 
and powéered liquorice root, with the fame quantity of the 
{weet {pirits of nitre, and- half an ounce of fulphurated 
quickfilver, may be given in the fame way as above, and re- 

eated every 24 hours. 

While under thefe medicines, it is: recommended that the 
beaft fhould be kept in the hovfe, except in very fine weather, 
and when the grafs is quitedry. The drinking of cold water 
fhould likewife be avoided. 

HOOST, Perer Cornetivus VAN, in, Biography, was 
torn at Amfterdam in 1681, of refpeétable parents, who 
eave Lim a good education. Heattached himfelf to writing 

ive language, and obtained the higheft reputation 


in his native 
both in poetry and hittory, fo that his works were confidered 
‘as a model of ftyle. His principal piece was the Hillory of 
the Low Countries, commencing with the refignation of 
‘Charies V. and reaching to 1588. ‘This is much valued for 
‘the accuracy of its political aid military flatements. It was 
‘firft printed at Amfterdam in 1642, and has been feveral 
dimes reprinted. He was author alfo of a hiftory of Henry 
LV. written in the Latin language ; and in it is given a rela- 
“Gon of the deftiny of the houfe of Medici. His mifcellaneous 
works were printed in four volumes, confiiting of epililes, 
comedies, and poems. Hooft received the order of St. 
Michael from Lewis XIII. He diedat the Hague in 1647. 
Moreri. 
HOP, in Botany. 
Wre have but one fpecies of this genus, 
‘guithed into the male and female hop. 
°° The male hop grows wild by the fide of hedges and upon 
“banks, in many parts of England. The yeung fhoots of 
thefe plants are often gathered by the poor people, and 
“poiled as an efculent herb; but thefe mult be-taken very 
“young, otherwife they are tough and ftringy. This is eafily 
diltingvithed by the flowers, which are {mall, and hang in 


See Humutus and Lumutus. 
which is diftin- 
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jong loofe bunches’ from the fide of the ftalks, abounding 


with farina on their fummits, and have no hops fucceeding 
to the flowers. ‘ 4 ; 
Hops were firft brought into England from the Nether- 
lands in the year 1524. (15 Hen. VILL.) But they were 
known and ufed long before. They are firft mentioned in 
the Englifh ftatute-book in the year 1552, oz. in the fifth 
and fixth of Edw. VI. cap. 5. And by an act of parliament 
of the firft year of king James IT. anno 1603, cap. 18. it ap- 
pears that hops were then produced in abundance in Eng- 
land. j 
Hop, in Agriculture, the name commonly given to a well 
known plant of the fibrous-rooted, perennial, climbing kind, 
which is chiefly grown for the ufe of the flower-bud, in af. 
fording an agreeable aromatic bitter to beer, and other forte 
of malt liquor. There is only one fpecies of this ufeful plant 
in cultivation, but it has a number of varieties, which are 
made ufe of in different cirenmftances and  fituations; fuch 
as the red bind, the green bind, the cuhie bind, and fome 
others. The firft of thefe affords but a very fmali hop, yet, 
from its hardy qualities and habits of growth, it is capable 
of being employed with advantage in ‘cold, expofed fituations, 
where the climate and foils are not.fo favourable as might be 
withed, or improper for being planted with the other kinds. 
It is confidered by many as refifting the J/a/? more effectually 
than the other varieties, frequently fhowing health and vigour 
where the other forts are greatly afleled by the fly and the 
loufe, as well as lefs expofed during the ieafon of picking 
to the injurious effecis of the funand rain. ' ee 
The green-bind variety, although much lefs hardy in its 
nature than the above fort, isa much more productive bearer, 
and not unfrequéntly fucceeds admirably im the medium de- 
fcriptions of hop-foils, even where the expofures are by no 
means the moft favourable. The white-bind fort, however, 
which is ftill more tender and delicate in its habits, isin ge- 
neral held in the higheft eftimation by the hop plaater, in 
confequence of its being more early, and the produce of much 
higher value in the market. pete: 
Hops are likewife frequently diftinguifhed by the planters 
under the names of the Flemish, the Canterbury, the Gold- 
ings, the Farnham, and other fimilar -titles. The Flemith 
fort is commonly iuppofed the moft inferior in its qualities, 
being of the red-bind defcription. It is the. female hop- 
plant which affords the produce which is the objeé& of the 
planter. Where the maie plant is met with, it fhould of 
courfe be removed, as of no utility. ae bay ; 
As the different varieties of the hop become ima flateof ma- 
turity at different periods, and are proper for very different 
kinds of foil, the planter fhould be careful that plants, of the 
feveral forts be not intermixed, in fetting them out, upon the 
fame plantation or hop-ground ; as where there is an inatten- 
tion in this refpeét, it caufes much trouble in the culture of the 
crop afterwards, elpecialiy in extenfive'concerns of this kind, 
on account of the fearcity of the labourers fer getting op * 
fufficiently faft with the neceflary work. te 
But where the different forts are planted out in feparate 
plantations, this difficulty is wholly obviated, and the buinefs 
of fecuring and preferving the:crops rendered much more 
eafy and convenient in its accomplifhment, by their becoming 
in a flate of maturity at different times. Wintacic 
Situations for Hop-grounds.—The moft fuitable, fituations 
and expofures for the cultivation of hops are fuch as flope 
gently to the fouth, or which are level, and have a fouth- 
welterly expofure, but which have the benefit of being pro- F 
teGted from the effeéts of the north and north-eaflerly winds 
by fome fort of fereen or fhelter, as thofe of high grounds 
behind, &c. ‘The plantations themfelves fhould, however, 
7 oe 
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bepretty free and open, as the plants rife to confiderable 
heights, and fhould not be too much confined, but havea 
fall circulation of air about them, and the perfeG admiffion 
P of light, as wellas the influence of the fun, amongft th-m; 
as, by fuch means, the healthy vigour and growth of the 
_ binds may be net only promoted, but the too abundant 
_  ™moifture that hangs upon them be fpeedily diffipated, and 
___ thereby the crops rendered lefs liable fo be injured by the 
efects of the blight or Liaf, and the mildecy, to all of which 
they are much cxpofed. Situations contiguous to the fea- 
coait, or in marfhy and fenny tra¢is that are level, are feldom 
- fuitable to the cultivation of the hop, as crops on them 
moitly mifcarry in unfavourable feafons for fuch produce. 
| * Soil and Preparation. —The forts of land which are the 
- moft proper for the growth of this kind of plant, are all 
_  thofe of the more deep, ftrong, friable, loamy, fandy, or 
clayey defcriptions. ‘They fhou'd have a difpofition to 
drynefs, without being too deftitute of a proper degree of 
_ moiiture, and be poffeffed cf a good depth of mould of the 
“sich vegetable kind. Soils of the thin, gravelly, and chalky 
forts are quite improper for the culture of this fort of crop, 
as the former is not fufficiently retentive of moifture for the 
r mg, healthy growth of the plants, and the latter imparts 
its humidity too f{paringly to their fibrous roots, in confe- 


 _ quence of its great abforbing quality. 


2 pas Experience has, however, {hewn that a thin, flaty foil, which 
refts upon a fub-foil of the flony kind, and whichis greatly 
"intermixed with rich mould, is well adapted to the hop cvl- 
‘ture, and affords equally full crops with thofe of the rich 
deep kinds. The foil near Maiditone, in Kent, on which 
hoy > extenfively grown, is chiefly of this nature. 

ch Jandsas have been iong in the ftate of pafture, and 
ch of courfe are much intermixed with vegetable matter, 
s thofe of old orchards, rich dry meadows, a.d other fer- 
2 paiture grounds, are in general the moft proper for this 
fe ; but the hop may be grown on lands which have been 
nder the plough, provided a fufficient quantity of manvre 
employed to afford a proper degree of fertility for the 
» fupport of the plants. 

jatever the flate of the land may be, on which this fort 
is grown, it fhould be-perfeétly reduced and broken 
wa into = fine flate of mould, = a er depth, by 
»-repeate, “operations of the plough and harrow, or by 
1g well Beoed over by fpade iit The laft is a 
effeGual method, where the land is to be broken up 
he ftate-of fward, though at prefent too expenfive, in 
ations, to be employed ; but wherever it is had re- 
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od order that the grounds may haye the full opera- 
nd influence of the frofts, during the winter, upoa 
Thefe modes are both of them perfeétly effeGtual in 
ringing kop-plantations intoa fine ftate of mould, and et 
time, in clearing them of every defcription of weed 
ajurious. During the concluding operations, where 
method is practifed, the land, if it be fufficient- 
ould be leftin as regular and even a ftate as poffi- 
‘the farface: but where it inclines to be wet, it iz 
to have it ridged up, as by that means the fuper- 
moiiture may be in a great meafure difcharged. 
all cafes, jult betore'the time of planting, a portion of 
t, confituted of well rotted dung, and rich frefh 
uld, in the proportion of one of the former to 
of the latter, well blended together for a confi- 
elength of time, fhould be applied in the holes where 
s are to grow, in the quantity of about a bufhel in 
his compoft is ufually fet out over the whole of the: 


the work fhould be performed in the early part of ~ 


grounds firft, and, after the holes have been formed, put inte 
them. : O55 H 

' The Sets and Methods of planting them out.—There are two 
forts of fets occafionally made ule of in forming new hop- 
plantations, as thofe made from the cuttings of the old binds, 
and root or bedded fets, which are taken off from the vines 
in breaking up old hop-grounds. The firft fortis, however, 
moft commonly made vie of in the planting of new grounds, 
being formed in the early {pring feafon. The latter fort is 
precured in the autumn from the o!d roots, in deilroying 
former plantations. The cuttings fhould be made from the 
beit-and moft healthy plants, each being cut tothe length 
of about five or’ fix inches, leaving two or three eyes or 
joints in it, as the buds from which the new plants are to 
take their’ origin. It is ufual for them to be fold by the 
hundred of fix {core, at the rate of from fixpence to a fhil- 
ling. 

Tte work of planting is executed at different feafons, 
according to the kinds of plants or fets which are employed. 
Where root fets are made ufe of, the planting is gene- 
rally performed in the autumn, about the end of Otober 
or the beginning of the following month, this being the 
period at which the former grouads are commonly. dug 
up. 

But where the cuttings of the binds are employed, the bef 
feafon of planting is ufwa'ly in the {pring months, as from 
the end of February to the beginning of April, as.the feafon 
may be fuitable; this being the time of cutting over and 
dreffing the old binds, when the fets can be moft readily pro- 
vided. - \ 

In the bufinefs of planting there are different forms and 
diftances preferred by: different planters, according to the 
method in which the culture of the crops is afterwards to 
be performed. In cafes where it-is to be executed by means 
of horfe labour, which is the leaf expenfive method, the 
beft plan is that of fetting them ont in rows, at fuitable dif. 
tances, fo asto form ftraicht lines in all the different direc- 
tions. - But where the work is to be done by means of hand-- 
labour, this is not of fo much importance, if proper care 
be taken to allow fufficient fpace for the perfe& growth of 
the plants. Some, in this cafe, praétife the row plan, while - 
others have recourfe to what they call a triangular plan. 
It is plain, however, that the planting in rows at equal dif-- 
tances, in fuch way as to admit of the. cround between the. 
plants being kept clean and in order by the harrow and 
nidget, mutt be far lefs expenfive than that of the irregular 
mode, in which hand labour can only be employed. 

The different diftances at which the holes and hills are 
formed, on which the plants are to be fet out, vary greatly 
according to circumftances. Some gocd planters recom- 
mend fix feet anda half, or feven feet ; while others are in 
the habit of giving preference to a five or fix feet plant. In 
confequence of plants of this fort growing with great luxu- 
riance and rifing to great heights, of courfe fending forth 
much bind and foliage, they neceflarily require a large fpace, . 
as where they itand too clofely together, they are not only 
more apt to become infected with difeafe, but to houfe or twitt 
together above the tops of the poles, by means of which, 
fuch a degree of fhade is given as prevents the hops below 
from completing their growth, and thereby leffens the quan- 
tity of produce in the crop. For thefe reafons it would ap- 
pear, that the hop cannot be beneficially cultivated in a 
{mailer fpace than fix or feven feet ; on rich good foils the 
latter diftance may be the more proper, but on others of. in-- 
ferior quality, the former. . 

There isa method of planting practifed in fome diftriats on. 

foils. 
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foils that are inclined to a moift boggy ftate; which is that 
of forming the plantations in the bed-method, by digging 
them fixteen feet in width, and taking out the trenches three 
feet in breadth, and from two to two anda half in depth, the 
earth which is removed being evenly fpread out over the 
large previoufly prepared beds. On thefe, after the holes 
have been formed a fpit in depth, twelve inches in diameter, 
and fix feet diftant in each direCtion, the fets are put into the 
foil, in three rows on each large bed, in the manner that is 
ufual in other cafes. 

Making the Holes and forming the Hills —The holes for the 
reception of the manure are marked out in various modes, 
according to-the particular practice of the diftri@, and the 
tafte of the planter; with fome it is the-cuftom to have re- 
.courfe to a line with knots formed in it, at the {paces which 
are intended for the holes; but others mark off at once the 
places for the holes, by driving fhort flakes into the ground 
at proper diltances in each direétion. There is, however, a 
more expeditious mode of proceeding than either of the 
above ones, which is that of ftriking furrows by the plough 
in different dire€tions of the hop-grounds, at the neceflary 
diftances, in fuch a way as to conititute a kind of fquares, 
the holes being formed in the angles where the furrows 
crofs each other. Whichever method is followed, the 
holes are made by taking out the mould, to the depth of 
about twelve inches, by a fpade, or, what is much better, 
by the tool termed a/pud; always forming them in a circu- 
Jar manner, with the diameters of about eighteen inches; 
the bottom mould or foil being a little ftirred or loofened at 
the time. Thefe holes are then, to be filled partially with 
fome of the compoft already noticed, .the mould that was 
taken out of them being replaced upon the compolt, in fuch 
a way as toform {mall rifings or forts of hills. ‘The fets or 
roots are-afterwards planted out upon thefe hills, to the num- 
ber of feven upon each, by means of a proper dibbling tick, 
-one being placed exactly in the middle or top of each of 
them, and the reit at equal diftances round it, at the diftance 
of about four or five inches from the fides of the holes. It is 
ufual to put the fets or cuttings into the depth of about two 
inches in the compolt, in fuch a manner as to have the tops 
wholly covered by the mould.on the furface part of the hills. 
It is thought better, however, by fome planters, to have 
»them covered lightly by the fine mould from the holes, after 
.they have been planted out in the .compoft to nearly the 
above depth. 

In fetting out the plants on the large ridges, on the boggy 
forts of land juft noticed, the work .of holeing and hilling is 
commonly performed towards the latter end of July, or be- 
ginning of the following month. 

After the bufinefs.of holeing, hilling, and fetting out the 
plants has been thusexecuted, nothing further is neceffary to 
Se done, until about the middle of May, except that of keep- 
‘ing the land about the plants well loofened, and perfeGly 
_clear from all forts of weeds, at which time, in confequence 
.of the growth of the young plants, it will be requilite to 
apply an additional quantity of fine mould about them 
-on the hills, which fhould be fcraped up from the 
intervals, with the view of checking the too luxuriant 
growth of the young fhoots, and thereby promoting the vi- 
gour of the fhoots; fome likewife twiit the fhoots toge- 
ther into a kind of knot. Others, however, think it bet- 
ter to make ufe of two {mall flicks, about a couple of 
yards each in length, which are fet firmly into each hill, 
fo as to dire& the climbing of the fhoots, two or three, 
or more, being led up each ftick, and occafionally tied 
wvith bafs or fedge during the fummer feafon. There 


will be a fecend moutding neceffary, in the fame way, 
about the end of July, or beginning of the following 
month. 5 

Where the planting is done on the boggy deferiptions 
of land noticed above, the plants are poled in about three 
weeks with old fhort poles, to each of which two or 
more of the binds are tied, the land being kept clean by 
hoeing and raking over occafionally. 
however more tedious and expenfive than the others, with- 
out much fuperiority. By the whole procefs the ground 
may probably be kept fomewhat more dry and free from 
injurious moilture. 

Other forts of crops are by fome grown along with 
thofe of the hop kind, fuch as thofe of the common bean, 
French bean, cabbage, and onion kinds ; but this is a prac- 
tice that fhou!d feldom be had recourfe to, as injury may be 
done by it to the hop-plants, by their affording too much 
fhade, and thereby preventing the free admiffion of air, light, 
and fun to the young binds. Onions are the leaft excep- 
tionable fort of crop fe this purpofe, in confequence of their 
low growth, and their requiring to be fown at the time the 
hop iets are putintothe foil. For the firft year or two after 
the hops are put into the foil they may therefore be employed 
in fome cafes with‘benefit. All forts of tall growing crops 
fhould, however, be carefully avoided. 

Hop-plantations, though they require fome years to ‘come 
to perfection, fhould rarely, if ever, have any produce taken 
from them the firft after they are formed, as by fuch means 
great detriment is often done to the future prodvce which 
they fhould afford. The Suffolk planters, in the mode of 
planting which they make ufe of, however, not unfrequently 
takea produce of from three to five hundred weight of hops, 
even the firtt year. Where bedded or root fets are ufed in 
planting, a {mall produce is even capable of being taken the 
firlt feafon, as the plants or binds are nearly as forward at 
that period as thofe from cuttings are in the fecond. 

In cafes where hop-grounds have been formed with-care in 
thefe methods, and where the foils are well fuited to the 
growth of the plants, they are capable of continuing in bear- 
ing for a great number of years, as twenty or more, the 
defects that take place in the hills being carefully fup- 
plied as they may occur. However, though this may 
be done, it is fuggefted as a better practice in moft cafes 
to renew the plantations at confiderably fhorter diftances 
of time, or to occafionally renew certain portions as they 
may be found neceffary and convenient. And, in all 
cafes, to render fuch plantations as produétive as poffible, 
whether cultivated in the {fpade, plough, or hoe methods, the 
land in the intervals fhould be well ftirred two or three times 
in favourable periods, and in particular cafes more fre- 
quently. 

Itis rarely neceffary, in the fecond year of the plantations, 
to apply any manure to the hills; but the ground in the in- 
tervals fhould be well loofened and flirred in the autumnal 
feafon, in the fame way as in the firft year ; however, in the 
early {pring months, in fuitable weather, as about the middle 
of March, the hills fhould be opened, and the earthy mould 
well cleared away from the chief roots by a tool whichis de- 
nominated a picker, in the view that the ftocks may be pro- 
perly pruned and dreffed over ; in which, all the bearing 
items of the preceding year are cut off within ajoint or two 
of the roots ; and all fuch fhoots or fuckers as were not per- 
mitted to he attached to the poles, or which have proceeded 
from the edges of the hills, completely cleared away, nothing 
being fuffered to continue that can poffibly injure or retard 


the healthy growth of the young plants or binds. Care 


fhould 


This method ‘is 
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fhould be taken in the execution of this fort of work, that 
the various ftalks and roots be fuily laid bare and open to 
fuch a depth, that every thing that is prejudicial may be 
feen and eradicated. In the work of cutting over, expe- 
rienced labourers fhould conftantly be employed as much as 
poffible, as a great deal depends upon this fort of work 
being properly executed, much injury being capable of 
being fuftained by the leaving too much length of bind, or 
by too clofely cutting the ftocks. By the former the crops 
are liable to be expofed to canker ; and by the latter, the 
hilis.to be fo much weakened as not to afford fhoots in fuffi- 
eient abundance. Confequently, this fort of work fhould 

. always be carefully overlooked. When the bulinefs of 
pruning and dreffing has been finifhed, the mould fhould be 
raked and returned back again to the plants, fo as to contti- 
tute as before a jort of hills. 

Itisneceflary likewife at this period that all fuch plants as 
appear weak and unhealthy fhould have others put in their 
places, that the hop-grounds may. be kept quite perfect. Such 
prunings as are made from the moft healthy and ftrongeit 
plants may be referved for being employed in forming new 
plantation.grounds. And in this feafon likewife, as ell as 
the preceding, three hoeings and one good moulding up 
fhould be given, the firft at the begianing of May, the next 
about June, and the laft in the fucceeding month; a little 
fine mould being each time drawn up to the roots of the 
plants on the hills, fo as to keep them in a properly moilt 
fituation. The mouldings up fhould be performed about the 
beginning of Auguit, the earth being weil laid up over the 
hills, round the root-flems of the plants. It is the belt 
done as foon as poffible after rain has fallen. ; ; 

Poling the Planis.—This is the next operation which 
becomes neceflary, and the ufual rule in its execution is to 
begin the work as feon as the binds have f{prung up to the 
height of two or three inches above the furface of the land, 
which is ufually about the end of April or beginning of the 
following month. The moft advantageous number of poles 
to each hill has not yet been fully afcertained, but as a full 
and free admiffion of air, light, and fun is effential to the 
healthy growth of the plants, it fhould evidently not be 
too great, fo as to produce much clofenefs. Three are the 
moft general allowance, though more are frequently made 
ufe of in the bufinefs. Thefe fhould be placed in fucha 
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the fouth or fouth-weit, in order that the plants may derive 
the more full influence of air, light, and heat, and thofe which 
are the ftrongeft on the fide towards the north, that they 
may the more effectually refiit the effects of winds from thefe 
quarters. The poles are fixed in the earth in general -by 
“means of a tool termed acrow, which is made of iron, and 
which forms the holes to the depth of eighteen or twenty 
inches, the fharpened root ends of which being forced into 
them, the earth is afterwards immediately clofed and rammed 
in about them. - The chief difficulty of this bufinefs depends 
on pitching the holes to proper depths, on fetting the poles 
_ down with fuch force as that they may be firmly fixed at the 
i aes andon their upper parts having a direétion out- 
‘wards fo as to prevent the houling of the binds above them. 
TE thefe objets be not attended to, there may be great lofs 
from the deftruction of the plants. After the poles are fet 
~ down, two or three binds may be trained up, each of them 
jeing tied in the manner already noticed in feveral places, by 
2 cc aecuftomed to the work, and repeated as there 
nay be occafion. In cafes where the poles are tall, and the 
nds ftrong, ftanding-ladders may be neceflary in executing 
e work near the tops of the poles. 


iy 
* 
j manner as to leave the largeft {paces or openings towards 
i 
‘ 
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It is found that this bufinefs requires particular regard in 
the early part of the fummer. When the binds prove unex- 
pectedly. itrong and vigorous in their growth, and the hills 
have been polled with thort flender poles, it may occafionally 
repay the trouble and expence, to have them repolled with 
thofe of taller and ftronger kinds, and the fhort ones re- 
moved. In fome inftances great advantage has been gained 
in this way. 

In the more early growth of the plants, the fuperfluous 
binds of every fort fhould be repeatedly removed during the 
fummer feafon, as they fhow themfelves, merely referving 
one or two on each hill, to fupply the fituations of fuch-as 
may have been injured in their firit training to the poles, as 
fuch accidents not unfrequently occur, from the tender buds 
being bruifed or twilted off by the great agitation caufed by 
the action of the winds and other caufes. Thefe are the 
whole of the neceffary operations in the culture of the hop, 
previoufly to the feafon at which the produce becomes ripe 
and ready for the hop-picker, which is known by the fra- 
grant fmell that is emitted from them, and their becoming 
firm, and of a brown colour. This ufually takes place 
about the middle of September, but fometimes earlier. 

Picking the Hops.—This is a bufinefs that requires much 
care and attention to fee that every thing proceeds with pro- 
priety and difpatch, as there is conitantly much danger to be 
apprehended from delay, the crops being equally expofed to 
miichief from the effects of the winds as thofe of continued 
rains. Preparatory to this work it is neceflary to have pro- 
per bafkets, and bins or cribs in readinefs, and fufficient in 
number to the extent of hop-ground and pickers which it- 
may be requifite to employ. Thefe things being in. due 
order, the hop binds are cut over clofe to the furface of the. 
ground by perfons ufed to the bufinefs, and the poles drawn 
up; and then placed upon the frame of the bins with the. 
binds upon them, generally to the number of tyvo or three, 
in order to the hops being picked from them. It is com- 
mon to employ three or four pickers, or more, on each fide 
of a frame, for clearing the hops from the binds, which. 
with the perfon whofe bufinefs it is to fort the poles, are 
termed a fet. But feveral fets are engaged in the fame 
grounds, where they are large. And it is not unfrequent 
to employ women and children in this fort of work. When 
carefully feparated from the binds and leaves, the hops are 
dropt into cloths hung upon tenter hooks underneath, within 
the frame. As {con as this is filled, the hops are removed 
into a large fack, in order to their being taken home to be 
dried on a kiln for the purpofe. It is conftantly neceflary 
that this fhould be performed as quickly as poffible after the 
picking is done, that the hops may not fuitain any damage. 
by continuing: together in their damp or moift green con- 
dition ; as where this is the cafe, they are frequentiy liable, 
particularly in warm feafons, to be much hurt both in colour 
and flayour, even in a few hours, by the flight fermentation - 
which comes on. The kiln is of courfe kept conftantly. in - 
readinefs, and at work day and night during the picking 
feafon. The pickers fhould confequently be well propor- 
tioned to the quantity of hops that can be dried off.. Where 
the hops are fuffered to accumulate, they fhould be put in 
fmail parcels loofely placed together. See Hopr-ba/ret, 
Hopr-bin, Hopr-crib, and Oast. 

Where crops of this fort are tolerably full, a good picker 
will feparate from eight to ten bulhels of hops from the binds 
ia the courfe of the day, which after being itoved or dried, 
moitly weigh about one hundred weight. It is not unfres 
quent to let the picking of hops, in fome places, by the 
bushel, at prices varying according to the eafe, or ao: 8 
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-of providing labourers. _It- will be neceffary to have from 
fixteen to twenty expert pickers, in favourable -feafons, 
where the produce is good, and where the oaft is capable 
of drying off about eighty bufhels at each meafuring. In 
addition to the pole puller and pickers it will be neceflary to 
have another perfun in the plantation, in orderto pick up 
the feattered and ftraggling branches of the binds, and convey 
the hops to the oaft or kiln. For this purpofe a boy is fufii- 
cient, who, from the nature of his employment, is ufually 
denominated the poke-boy. Horfe or hand labour is em- 
ployed in the conveyance of the hops, according to the 
diftance from the kiln. The dryer fhould be perfeétly 
fteady and regular, and havea full knowledge of the bufinefs, 
as the profits of the planter greatly depend upon it; but 
the hop-grower fhould never be inattentive to thefe matters 
himfeif. “The wages of the -different people who are en- 
gaged in thefe operations vary much in different places, ac- 
cording to particular circumitances, but the Kentifh hop- 
farmers formerly paid the pole pullers from eighteen pence 
to two fhillings the day, with fmall beer, the dryers half-a- 
crown, with an unlimited allowance of beer and {pirits, and 
the pickers from three half-pence to two-pence the buthel, 
with allowances of {pirits, &c. ; but thefe prices are pretty 
nearly doubled at prefent. : 

* After the bufinefs of drying has been executed, the hops 
are taken away from the kiln by a fhovel, and-put ina rcom 
clofe at hand, formed for the purpofe, and termed the 
flowagé-room. Here they are kept for five, fix, or a greater 
number of days, as there may be occafion, before they are 
become ina itate proper for being put in the bags ; as, when 
bagged 100 fcon, they are brittle, and neither draw fo good 
afample, or weigh fo heavy, asis otherwife the cafe. The 
beit criterion is for them to remain until they have attained a 
tolerable degree of toughnefs, whichis readily known by the 
feel. See Oast. 

Bagging the Hops.— In order to render the bagging of hops 
eafy and convenient, a round hole or trap is cut out and 
formed in the floor of the ftowage room, exaGly equal in 
dimenfions to that of the mouth of the bag, on which a 
frame of wood is faftened, to which the edges of the opening 
of the bag are fecurely fixed quite round. Then in each of 
the lower corners of the bag a {mall handful of hops is 
firmly tied, wher it is let fall through the hole to below, 
and the perfon termed the packer places himfeif in it, and 
by means of a heavy weight which he keeps conitantly 
moving round in the places where he is not treading, prefles 
and forces the hops down im a very clofe manner into the 
bags, as fait as they are thrown into them, in {mall quan- 
tities at a time, by another labourer. The work proceeds 
in this way until the bag is quite full, when each of the upper 
corners have a few hops tied in them in the fame manner as 
thofe at the bottom, which ferve as handles for removing 
them by. The bag is then taken up, and its mouth pro- 
perly. fecured, aiter being taken from the frame. The 
clofer the hops can be ftowed into the bags, the better 
they keep beth in their colonr, fmell, and tafte. -Some 
Jofs in the weight conftantly takes place in the operations of 
drying, ftowing, and rendering the hops proper for bemg 
bagged; it being the opinion of fome that fixty bufhels of 
well ripened Trefh gathered hops, that have not been infefted 
with the fly, will riot, when dried and bagged, produce 
more than about one hundred weight: See Hop-dag. 

Samp'e.—The goodnefs of famples of hops depends upon 
feveral different circumitances, but pringipally on the clammy 
feel of the yellow farinaceous powdery matter which is 
fprinkled over them, and their colour; the former of which, 


in the language-of the hop planter and dealer, is terthed thé 
condition, and the fample confidered the more or !efs valuable 
by thefe who zre purchafers, the more or lefs clammy it is 
in its feel; while itis of the greatelt confequence in relation 
to the latter, that it fhould be preferved as bright as poflible; ~ 
yet it docs not always fellow that the brighteit famples are 
the ftrongeft in their flavour. Thefe properties are likewife 
the caufe of the planters making a diftinétion in the baggikg? 
of the hops, as well as in the ftuff in which it is performed. 
See Hop-bag. : ‘ he 
Stacking the Poles—As fcon as the‘ picking and cther ope 
rations have been executed,.the poles fhould’ conftagtly be 
collected together, cleared from the binds that may be upow 
them, and fet up in proper ftacks; if the work hasnot been’ 
done already, wiile the bufinefs of picking was geing on. 
The poles are liable to be much damaged by retaining on ~ 
the ground when furrounded with bind. This fort 0£ work 
is often done by the acre, which is probably the bei methods 
The old thort improper poles are at this time feparated and” 
referved for the new plantations, fo that the planter is énabled’ 
to afcertain the quantity of new poles that will be wanted’ 
for the next feafon, which it is highly advantageous to have 
provided and prepared during the leiftre of the’ winter’ 
months. It is the cuitem to fhave the bark from all the 
forts of poles, except thofe of the afh kind; in which it fe. 
parates naturally the fecond feafon, that hey may net be 
deftroyed by the lodging of the worm in them. , See Hor-- 
fole. : +; SOVRTES 
Clearing away the Bind.—Immediately after the befinefs 
of ftripping and ftacking the poles bas been completed, 
the bind fhould be cleared away, which in fome places is 
dene by tying it up into faggots, bavins, or fmall bun- 
dles, when in a perfeily dry Itate, heing then either itacked 
up or placed in fheds or other fituations, in order to be nfed 
as fuel in ovens cr other ways. The work is ufually exe- 
cuted at the rate of about fixpence the hundred. Some 
planters howeter burn it upon the land, while cthers again 
permit it to be taken away by the labourers, for their own 
ufe. But the firft is the beft method. Whatever mode is 
in ufe, it fhould not be nesleGted to be removed from the 
ground as {peedily as poffible, in order that it may not in- 
terfere with the future culture of the plantations, fuch as 
the winter diggings of it, the applications cf manure of the 
compoit kinds, and the taking up of the old ftocks of the 
plants wher they become ia a declining flate. 7 
Produce—Heop crops vary more than 
in the quantity of produce, being capable of affore 
different ftates of foils and featons, from two bun 
more than twenty hundred weight per acre. _Upon't 
diing defcriptions of foil, im pretty favourable years, it may 
be reckoned from fix to eight or nine hundred weight, from 
ten to fourteen being moitly fuppofed good crops, So — 
large a produce as twenty hundred weight but ran et 
pens, aud cannot be much expected by the planter 
Expences of cultivating Hop Crops.—In the ce 
qed as aes that was Psa $2 id for the fe 
ferent operations that become neceffary in their cultw 
as hilling, winter digging, cutting, preparing poles, po 
tying, nidgeting, hoeing, picking and itripping, 
ing the poles, was about 4/, 11s. 4d. per acre. 
whole of the annual expence, feppojing the growth 
hundred weight per acre, and the diflerent opera' 
cuted at itipulated prices, by known neighbouring 
who can be depended upon, to bé 28/. 125. ¢ 
the undertaker for overlocking the plantation, w 
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workmen for the different operations, picking, drying, duty, as a number of the Sars never become perfe& hops. For. 


rent, poles, manure, tythe, bagging, and nidgeting. 

But where the planter pays the feveral labourers himfelf, 
the expences will amount to 2o/. 11s. 4d. which leaves a 
profit of ros. 4d. in favour of the former method of having 
the work performed. ; 

Thefe expences at prefent ftand a great deal higher, per- 
haps nearly one-half. 

In the Hints to Gentlemen Farmers, the expences and 
profits of cultivating hops are {tated in this way. 


Expences per Acre. 


Bos set a 

Medium price of hop land, per acre, =) TH IO.@ 
Digging the ground - - =: 23/0 
Dreffing and pruning = = £2) Weres Nic 
Poling - - ~ =}, WOrTE 6 
Hoeing three times - = “1.0. G4 © 
Moulding once - =\t* veri = FhP GRIGG 
Tying binds to poles - - +\.5) Ghz. fe 
Stripping binds from poles - 4) Ounat "oS 
Stacking poles - - fF gv 
Sharpening poles - ~ - O10 10 
Manuring - - = '2) @fF.0 
Picking, drying, and duty, at 1/. 10s. od. 

the hundred, crop fuppofed 12 cwt.+ 18 0 0 

the acre. - = : 
Bagging, with occafional expence of new “e's 

bags, about - - - 


Ah poles, eltimated at 30,250 the acre, 
and fuppofed to laft eight years, me- 


dium price 18s. the 100 at the ftub, the 3:33... 

eighth part of which is nearly - 
Carriage of them - - =. i Bie§: 0 
£31 2 4 


hefe expences have fince increafed in a very great de- 
gree, probably not much lefs than one half. 
Produce per Are. 


Liens, ad. 
Suppofing 1,200 cwt. per acre, and the 
medium price 4/. per cwt. the amount 43° Oy eo 
will be 3 = = 
The expence deducted from the pitt 16-17) -8 
leaves a medium profit of ~ = 


The profit, from the expences being lately fo much aug- 
mented, muft now be placed much higher. 

The expence of forming new hop grounds is commonly 
very great, in many diftri¢ts being found to be not lefs than 
from fixty or feventy, to one hundred pounds theacre. In 
fome cafes they now ftand much higher. : 

The moft favourable feafons for the growth of this fort 
of crops in the whole of their different ftages, are fuch as 
are warm without too much wet, and where the fouth and 
fouth-wefterly winds predominate, as they never anfwer well 
where there is continued wet weather, or when northerly or 
eallerly winds prevail for any length of time in the fummer 
feafon. Other caufes of great injury to thefe crops are 
likewife found in hot gleams of fun-fhine after falls of rain, 
or fucceeding fogey mornings in the more late fummer 
months.. Great mifchief is alfo produced by high winds 
towards the time of picking, in confequence of the hops 
being much bruifed and otherwife injured. ‘The produce of 
fuch crops is rarely either good or abundant, where unfuit- 
able weather occurs about the time the hops are in bloffom, 
— Ver. XVIII. 


ward and loxuriant crops almott invariably fuffer more from 
all the hurtful cafes which affe@ the hop plant, than fuch 
as are later and of lefs firong growth. It may confequently 
be very ufeful in particular expofed fituations to remove ail 
the more forward binds. 

To afcertain the duty of this fort of produce, it is necef- 
fary for the planter to be in poffeffion of the different acts 
concerning it. However, every grower of hops is bound 
to give notice, on or before the firft day of September, of the 
number of acres he has in this fort of cultivation ; the num- 
ber and fituation of his oaits; and the place or places of 
bagging ; which together with the ftore rooms, warehoufes, 
&e. in which the packages are defigned to be lodged are 
entered. And no hops can be removed from the rooms fo 
entered until they have been weighed and marked by the 
proper officer; who marks, or ought to mark, on each 
package not only the weight, but the name and refidence 
ef the perfon by whom the hops are grown. 

It may be noticed that the original duty was a penny on 
every pound weight, but the percentages that Rave fince 
been added have raifed it to about twenty-four fhillings a 
bag, or thirteen fhillings and fourpence tne pocket, which 
is nearly ten pounds the ton. Thefe were the duties in 
1790, but they have fince that time been ftill further in- 
creafed in a high degree. This large duty is ufually paid 
to the colleGtor of the excife for the particular diftri, and 
the grower has fix months credit given him. 

Hop crops are upon the whole both expenfive and uncer- 
tain, and the cultivation of which fhould be well weighed 
before it is began. Where the foils are quite fuitable for 
them ; and there are poles ready at hand upon the land, with 
a fufficient capital in the pocket of the planter, the hop 
culture is perhaps a kind of hufbandry that may be prac- 
tifed with benefit; but under other circumftances it will 
feldom be found profitable. Where hops are grown in con- 
nection with a farm, it is neceflary to attend to the extent 
of land that can be manured w'thout injury being done to 
the other grounds under tillage hufbandry. 

There are few field crops more expofed to injurious 
affections than that of the hop. In its more early growth 
it is liable to the ravages of an infe&t of the flea kind, jut 
as it proceeds from the furface of the foil. When at a more 
advanced flage of its growth, it is expofed to the more 
deflructive attacks of the green long-vinged fly, the red fpider, 
and the otter moth, Lice are produced in large quantities 
by the former, in confequence of their depofiting their ova 
about the bottom parts of the plants, by which they are not 
unfrequently in a great meafure deftroyed ; while the Jarve 
of the latter prey upon the roots from which the plants be. 
come weakly in their growth, and unhealthy. About the 
fame time the honey dew is another morbid ftate to which the 
hop-plant is expofed, and by which it frequently fuffers 
greatly. ~The mould or fen generally takes place at a rather 
later period, but is not lefs prejudicial in its attacks. The 
blight and fire-blaff, to which hop crops are likewife fubje&, 
occur at different periods, but commonly towards the more 
late ftages of the growth of the crops. All thefe different 
caufes are extremely detrimental to the hop-planter, fre- 
quently proving fuddenly dettru€tive to his moit promifing 
crops. See Brasr and Licut, Frea, Honry-dew, 
Lonc-wincep Fry, Mourp, Mitprw, Rep Spier, and 
Orrer-Moru. 

Hors, Difeafes of. See Firt-niast, Fen, Honey-Dezw, 
&e. 


Hops, Ufe of. In the fpring time, while the bud is yet 
tender, the tops of the plant being cut off, and boiled, are 
Bb eaten 
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eaten like afparagus, and found very wholefome and effectual 
to loofen the body; the heads and tendrils are good to puri- 
fy the blood in the fcurvy, and moft cutaneous difeafes ; 
decoétions of the flowers, and fyrups thereof, are of ufe 
againft peftilential fevers; juleps and apozems are alfo pre- 
pared with hops, for hypochondriacal and hylterical affec- 
tions, and to promote the menfes. 

Extraé& of hops, extraéum bumuli, is made by boiling down 
half a pound of hops in a gallon of boiling water to four pints, 
ftraining the hot liquor, and evaporating it to a proper con- 
fiftence. It is introduced into the London Pharmacopezia, 
becaufe it is fuppofed to poffefs both a tonic-and fedative 
power combined. 

A pillow ituffed with hops, and Jaid under the head, is 
faid to procure fleep in fevers, attended with a delirium. 
But the principal ufe of hops is in the brewery, for the pre- 
fervation of malt liquors ; which by the fuperaddition of this 
balfamic, aperient, and diuretic bitter, become lefs vifcid, 
lefs apt to turn four, more detergent, more difpofed to pafs 
off by urine, and in general more falubrious. They are faid 
to contain an agreeable odorous principle, which promotes 
the vinous fermentation. When flightly boiled or infufed 
in warm water, they increafe its {pirituofity. 

Hors, Laws relating to. By 43 Geo. III. c. 68. for 
every hundred weight of hops imported, fhall be paid a duty 
of 3/. 5s.; and on exportation there fhall be allowed a draw- 
back of 4/. 4s.; and for every pound of Irifh hops imported 
aduty of 2!d. (43 Geo. III. c. 69.) And foreign hops, 
landed before entry and payment of duty, or without war- 
rant for landing, fhall be forfeited and burnt; the fhip alfo 
fhall be forfeited, and the perfon concerned in importing or 
landing fhall forfeit 5/. a hundred weight. (7 Geo. II. 
cap. 19.) Hops of Britifh growth may be exported to Ire- 
land ; bond being firft given to the commiffioners of excife, 
that the faid hops fhall not be relanded, and oath made be- 
fore fuch perfon as they fhall appoint, that the duties have 
been duly charged; upon which the perfon exporting the 
fame fhall have a drawback of the duties before paid ; and 
provided that fuch hops fhall be relanded, or put into any 
dhip in Great Britain (except in cafe of fhipwreck, or un- 
avoidable accident), the fame, or the value thereof, fhall be 
forfeited, over and above the penalty of fuch bond; and 
may be feized by any officer of the cuitoms or excile. 
(26 Geo. III. c. 5.) And for every hundred weight of hops, 
grown in Great Britain, which fhall be cured, and made fit 

‘ for ufe, fhall be paid by the owner or pofleffor thereof, a 
duty of 23d. (43 Geo. III. c. 69.) By 9 Anne, cap. 12. 
hop-grounds are required to be entered, on pain of 4os. an 
acre. Places of curing and keeping are alfo to be entered, 
on pain of 50). which may be vifited by an officer at any 
time without obftru€tion, under the penalty of 20/. All 
hops fhall, within fix weeks after gathering, be brought fo 
fuch places to be cured and bagged, on pain of 5s. a pound. 
The rebagging of foreign hops in Britifh bagging for 
fale or exportation, incurs a forfeiture of 1o/, a hundred 
weight; and defrauding the king of his duty by ufing 
twice or oftener the fame bag, with the officer’s mark 
upon it, is liable to a penalty of 4o/. The removal of 
hops before they have been cured, bagged, and weighed, 
and the duties afcertained, incurs a penalty of so/. Con- 
cealment of hops fubjeéts, to the forfeiture of 20/. and the 
concealed hops; and any perfon who fhall privately con- 
vey away any hops, with intent to defraud the king and 
owner, fhall- forfeit 5s. a pound. And the duties are re- 
quired to be paid within fix months after curing, bagging, 
and weighing, on pain of double duty, two-thirds to the 
king, and one-third to the informer, No common brewer, 
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&c., fhall ufe any bitter ingredient inftead of hops, on pain 
of 20/1. Notice of bagging and weighing fhall be fent in 
writing to the officer, on pain of so/. (6 Geo. cap. 21.) 
And tweny-four hours’ notice fhall be fufficient, by 39 & 
40 Geo. III. cap. 81. Officers fhall make ‘due returns to the 
commiffioners, and leave a true copy with the planter, or 
owner, or forfeit 5/4, g Anne, c. 12. 

The owners of hops fhall keep at their oafts, &c., juit 
weights and fcales, permit the officer to ufe them, and affift 
in weighing, if required, on pain of so/. A penalty of reo. 
is infliéted for falfe feales and weights. No officer inferior 
to a fupervifor fhall weigh hops between five in the evening 
and four in the morning, on forfeiture of 20/. (39 & 
40 Geo. ITI. c. 81.) By the fame, repealing the 14 Geo. HI. 
c. 68. the owner or grower, before he begins to put any 
hops into a bag or pocket, fhall mark on the outfide, in 
large legible characters, with durable ink or paint, * his name 
and place of abode, on pain of forfeiting 5o/. nor fhall hops 
be bagged into any bag of greater weight than in the pro- 
portion of to/b. for every 112/b, of the grofs weight of bag 
and hops, on pain of forfeiting 20/. The officer, after 
weighing, &c., hops for the purpofe of charging the duty, 
{hall mark in like manner on every bag or pocket the grofs 
weight, together with the year of growth, and the progref- 
five number according to the number of bags charged to 
each owner or grower in each fuch current year; counter- 
feiting fuch marks incurs a penalty of 1oo/.; and wilfully 
defacing or obliterating them, or caufing the fame to be 
done, fubjeGts to a forfeiture of 20/.. The owners are allow- 
ed to ufe cafks inftead of bags, under the fame regulations. 
(6 Geo. cap. 21.) No hops fhall be removed-from the place 
of weighing, until twelve hours next after bagging, weighing, 
&c., unlefs the fame fhall have been reweighed by the iuper- 
vifor ; and if any additional weight fhall be found, the fame 
fhall be charged with the duty; and if any owner or grower 
fhall convey away any fuch hops, contrary to the meaning 
thereof, he fhall forfeit 50/. for every fuch offence. (39 & 
40 Geo. III. c.81.) If any perfon fhall mix with hops 
any drug to alter the colour or fcent, he fhall forfeit 5 
a hundred weight. If any perfon fhall unlawfully and mali- 
cioufly cut hop-binds growing on poles, in any plantation, 
he fhall be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
6 Geo. IT. cap. 37. ‘ 

Hop-bag, in Agriculture, the name of the fack-cloth bag 
in which the ftoved and dried hops are ftuffed in order to 
their being fold. ‘There are two forts of cloth employed in 
this intention, according to the nature and quality of the 
hops; fuch as are of a bright fine colour and a good fample, 
being put into fuch bagging as is of a fine kind, under the 
denomination of pockets ; but thofe which have a dark co- 
lour into a coarfe heavy kind, termed dags: the former of 
thefe forts of hops is employed for ales, and all the finer 
Kinds of malt-liquors, but the latter chiefly for the brewing of 
porter. It is fuggefted that the coarfe fort of bagging-ituff 
is the belt, where the hops are to be kept for fome length 
of time. _ 

The neceflary lengths of thefe forts of bagging are about 
two ells and a quarter for the dag, and nearly the fame for 
the pocket, each of them having an ell in width. The firft, 
or bags, when the hops are of a prime quality, well cured, 
and trodden into them with tightnefs, will weigh about two 
and a half hundred weight ; but the latter, or pockets, when 
of Seapagi | pocketing, only about one and a half hundred 
weight. : , 7 

In cafes where the variations from thefe ftandards are in 
any degree confiderable, the preparation or fample may be 
fulpected with propriety. ; hhears 
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Hop-bafket, the name of a kind of large flat bafket em- 
ployed for carrying the hops in, during the period in which 
they are picked. 

Hop-din, the name of the crib or bin, into which the hops, 
after being picked from the bind, are thrown. It is moitly 
conftruéted merely in a temporary way, by fixing four ‘or 
more pieces of boards upon as many upright potts fet firmly 
-into the ground as a frame, by means of nails. When finithed, 
they fhould be full feven or eight feet in length, three feet 
in breadth, and the fame in height, the fide pieces at the 
-ends projecting as a fort of handles. Each end has a fup- 
‘port, which rifes two feet above the top of the frame; on 
-the tops of which refts a ftraight pole, the whole length of 
the frame, or father more ; the whole ftru€ture having fome- 
what the refemblance of a {mall market-booth, without a 
covering ; only that, in the place of the flat furface for the 
reception of the wares, there is a canvas bag adapted to the 
dize of the frame, hung within, fo as nearly to reach the 
ground, in order to receive the hops as they are picked from 
the ftems. Such as are formed eight feet in length are 
ufually termed éins, and thofe of four feet in length half- 
bins. The contrivances of this nature fhould conftantly be 
well proportioned to the number of pickers that are em- 
ployed, in order to prevent the lofs of labour, which would 
otherwife take place. 

Hop-clover, the common name of a plant of the clover 
kind, which grows naturally in moft meadows and paiture 
Jands of the more dry defcriptions, commonly flowering 
towards June, or the following month. It has been advifed 
of late as beneficial in laying lands down to fward, when 
combined with other feeds of the grafs kind; and is afferted 
to afford an excellent fodder, when fown on the lighter forts 
of foils, See CLoveEr. 

_ Hop-dag, a name given to a fort of lever formed from a 
long piece of ftrong round timber, having a kind of fixed 
fulcrum or reft at the lower part, the end of which is fet or 
fhod with a {trong piece of toothed iron, which firmly grafps 
and holds che bottom end of the hop-pole, when, by the ac- 
tion of the lever, the hop-pole is wrenched up from the 
ground, and much labour faved. 

. Hop-harrow, a name given to a fort of harrow that is 
employed after the nidget by different hop cultivators, in 
order to bring the foil into a very fine ftate of mould. It is 
con{tructed pretty much in the form and on the principle of 
the nidget, having only a {mall wheel fixed in the front of 
it, in order to turn round at the ends of the rows, with more 
facility than would otherwife be the cafe. It is guided in 
the intervals or alleys, and the bruifing of the binds pre- 
vented, by having a pair of handles faftened on behind, and 
held by aman. ‘The tool complete cofts about two guineas. 
An implement of this fort is ftated in the Middlefex Report 
to have there been found highly beneficial in the praétice of 
Mr. Maynard; it is fo conftructed as to have fomewhat the 
form of the fnow-plough, being an equilatural triangle, the 
fides of which are four feet in length, and the front ones 
fhod with old fcythes ; the whole being ftrongly framed and 
put together, that it may bear to be loaded when it is made 
-ufe of in the work. ! 

It is fuggefted that, by drawing this tool once in a place 
in the intervals between the rows of plants, it is capable of 
rendering them.“ perfe&tly clean, and as {mooth as the well 
rolled walk of a pleafure ground,”’ befides, earthing up the 
‘rows in the fame operation, which, in about ten days or 
_a fortnight afterwards, may be readily formed by means of 
fpades, into hills for the reception of the plants. 

Hop-hovel, aterm applied to a {mall building or place of 
fhelter, in which the bufinefs of picking the hops from the 
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binds may be executed with convenience, in cafes in which 
the plantations are at fome confiderable diftances from the 
houfes of the proprietors. In this way labour and expence 
may often be faved to the hop farmer. 

Hopr-horn-beam, in Gardening. See CARPINUS. 

Hop-nidget, a name given to a tool formed in a fome- 
what triangular manner, but of different dimenfions ac- 
cording to the diftances of the alleys or intervals in which 
it is to be employed, having crofs bars or beams into which 
are fixed a number of hoes, proportioned to the breadths of 
the intervals in which they are to work, in fuch a manner 
that the hinder part, which is the wideft, may pafs along 
without doing any fort of mifchief to the binds on the dif- 
ferent fides of it. A pair of handles is fixed to it behind 
by means of which it is direfted in the execution of its 
work, It is ufually drawn by a fingle horfe and managed 
by a boy ; and in this ftate is capable of cleaning two acres 
in the courfe of the day. In making ufe of it, care fhould 
be taken that in completing the labour, the intervals or 
alleys be all gone over or croffed in the fame line of direc- 
tion; as by this means every part of the furface, except the 
portions occupied by the hills, may be effectually cut over. 
The {paces forming the hills muft afterwards be cleaned and 
rendered free from weeds by hand-hoeing. This tool fhould 
continue to be made ufe of occafionally as there may be 
neceflity, until the hop plants begin to branch out in fuch a 
way as to impede the paflage of the horfe in the alleys or 
intervals of the rows. In this mode hop-plantations are 
capable of being kept in a clean condition and perfeé order,. 
at much lefs expence than by means of hand labour, either 
by the hoe, or digging over in the fummer feafon. ‘The 
principal circumftance that requires to be attended to in the 
nidget management of hop-grounds is that of preventin 
the binds from being injured, by the tool coming too a, 
in ae with the poles during the performance of the 
work. 

Hopr-oa/?, the name of a fort of oven or kiln in which 
the hops, after being feparated from the binds, are ftoved or 
dried by being expofed to proper degrees of heat under the 
direction of a perfon who has the exclufive management of 
the bufinefs, See Oasr. 

Hop-peeler, a term applied to a tool contrived for the 
purpofe of forming the holes for fetting the hop-poles in, 
in grounds of this kind; and which is'a fort of ftrong iron 
crow, with a firm wooden handle placed croflways at the 
top, and made thick and ‘tapering to a point at the bottom 
part, fo as to readily remove the earth and make way for the 
infertion of the lower ends of the hop-poles, into the folid 
ground, in order to their ftanding firmly for the fupport of 
the binds. 

Hop-picker, a term applied to the perfon who is em- 
ployed in picking the hops from the binds, as foon as 
they are in a ftate of maturity for the purpofe. Num- 
bers of people are engaged in this fort of work in large 
hop-grounds. 

Hop-polss, the name of the poles or ftrong ftakes which 
are forced into the firm ground for the purpofe of the hep 
binds climbing up and twifting round them, in order to their 
being fupported and kept from trailing upon the ground. 
Poles of this kind are daily becoming more fcarce and ex- 
penfive. In the account of the rural economy of the 
fouthern counties of the kingdom, it is ftated, that « the 
{pecies of woods in ufe for hop poles are various, Formerly 


they depended much on the natural growth of the coppice 


woods of the country. But of late years, it has been the 
practice to make plantations for the efpecial purpcfe of 


hop poles,’” 
Bbe2 They 
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They are afferted to be held in efteem by the planters of 
thefe diftriéts, fomewhat in this order : 


xt Chefnut, 6th Maple, 


2d Ath, 7th Oak, 

3d Sallow, 8th Hornbeam, 
4th Red-willow, oth Beech. 

5th Birch, 


Befides thefe the alder, or ewler, the brown willow, and 
fome other fimilar forts of light woods, make excellent hop 
poles. 

It has been-hinted, by an intelligent hop cultivator, that 
the hop, as well as other climbing plants, may have a predi- 
leGtion or choice of particular woods as fupporters; and 
that a rough foft bark may be preferred by them, to one 
which is more fmooth and polifhed. That of the maple is 
particularized, as its bark is peculiarly ‘* foft and warm 3” it 
being noticed that when the morning has been cold, the 
fenfitive leader of a tender or frefh-poled vine has reclined 
its head again the velvet bark of the maple, while others 
held their’s aloof, from chilly {mooth barked poles. It is 
probable, that this may be a general law or ordinance of 
nature, among climbing plants, and may be effential to their 
prefervation, exhibiting, in a moft palpable way, « the per- 
ception and ftrength of vegetable inftint.”” Thefe plants, it 
is likewife well known, have their inftinctive choice or pre- 
dileGtion with regard to the thicknefs of the articles of their 
fapport ; being found to embrace with greater readinefs a 
pole that is not of too great thicknefs, than one which is of 
much thicknefs towards the bottom part. The ufual cir- 
cumference of poles, at the butt-ends, may be rated at 
from about fix tonine inches, tapering up to the top, where 
they are moitly about the fize of a {trong walking flick. 
The length is commonly about fifteen or twenty feet, but 
fometimes more different forts of ground require poles of 
very different lengths. In the nich fertile hop grounds in the 
vicinity of Maiditone, in Kent, the poles of grown hops 
ufually ftand from about fourteen to fixteen feet above the 
furface of the hills, and have from eighteen inches to two 
feet below the furface of the ground. But on grounds of 
lefs firength, the poles are not found to rife more than ten 
or twelve feet in height. For-this reafon, a variation of the 
quality of the ground is beneficial, as the poles, by rotting 
and decaying at the bottom parts, become fhorter, and, 
after a few years, get too fhort for ftrong vines in rich 
ftrong land. Yet it is not the cuftom for them to be fold 
or removed to lefs produ@ive hop grounds for the fup- 
port of vines which have an inferior growth and luxu- 
ylance. 

In thefe diftrifts it was found that the prices of hop 
poles varied, in 1790, from fourteen to forty fhillings the 
hundred, in proportion to the fize and quality of them; 
being commonly forted under three divifions ; fir/ts, feconds 
and thirds: but in 1797 they became confiderably lower, 
<¢ prime poles being then thirty fhillings.’’ ‘hey have, how- 
ever, been conftantly upon the advance fince that period, 
and are at prefent become both extremely fearce and dear. 
The cuftom with the new pedes is occafionally to have the 
bark fhaved off, under the notion that it faves them from 
the worm; but fome hop planters fuppofe that there is a 
warmth in the bark which is agreeable to the young vines ; 
and though in two or three years the bark may drop off 
naturally, the furface of the wood, in the courfe of that 
time, has acquired a degree of foftnefs. Allowing a hard, 
fmooth polifhed pole to be unfriendly to the hop, it would 
obvioufly be improper to peel the poles. 
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In fharpening or pointing the bottom ends of hop poles, 
it is ufual for the iight fhort ones to be done in the hand 
without any fupport being required; but fuch as are tall 
and heavy itand in need of fome fort of contrivance to keep 
them tteady and upright. This is generally afforded by 
the fimple contrivance of tying three poles of equal iengths 
together, at two or three feet diftance from their tops, and 
then fetting them up in the form of a fort of triangle. 
This receives the top of the pole which is to be fharpened 
between the poin=s or horns of the triangle, and affords the 
neceflary flay to it; there being a block of wood placed 
fuitable below to work upon. It is common for this fort 
of labour to be performed on new as well as old poles, be- 
fore they are lacked up or fet in piles; though occafionally 
only jult before the time of ufing them. It is ufual, in 
pointing fuch poles as have been already in ufe, to ftrike off 
the portions which have ftood in the ground where they 
appear much decayed, and point the found parts above. 
But where fuch bottom parts continue firm and found, they 
are re-fharpened for another crop. 

The ftacking up of the poles is a bufinefs that is beft 
performed immediately after the picking of the hops has 
been finifhed. It is univerfally the practice, in the diftriét 
of Weit Kent, to fet up the poles in a kind of conical piles 
containing from two to five hundred each. This is effected 
by three itout poles of equal lengths, being bound together 
a few feet from their tops, and their legs fpread out fo as 
to ftand firmly. This forms the fupport and ftay of the 
pile while it is building, and afterwards; the poles being 
regularly dropped in on each fide between the points of 
the three poles firit fet up, fo as to be equal-on every fide, 
as on this the ftability of the ftack depends. The flope and 
diameter of the bafe of a pile is variable according to the 
length and number of poles which are fet up together. A 
ftack of three or four hundred of the long poles, met with 
about Maiditone, will take up a circle of near twenty feet 
in diameter. It fhould, however, be noticed, that the bot- 
toms of the poles do not form one entire ring; but are colleéted 
into a fort of bundles or diftin@ parcels, moftly from three 
to fix or eight in number; each portion being bound tightly 
together a few feet diftant from the ground, by means of a 
ftrong band formed from the twilted vines, by which the 
wind is prevented from feparating the poles; and at the 
fame time the openings between the feveral parcels give paf- 
fage to violent blafts, and prevent in fome meafure the piles 
from being wholly thrown down; an accident, however, 
which rarely occurs in fuch grounds as are tolerably 
fereened. But, in high expofed fituations, where quantities 
of thefe poles are often piled up for fale amongit the planters, 
it is no unufual thing for the piles to be blown down, to 
the utter deftru€tion of fheep and other animals fheltering 
underneath them. 

The continuance or lafting of hop poles depends greatly 
on the fort of wood which is in ufe and the time of its 
growth, as well as in fome meafure the quality of the foil, 
and the expofure in which it has grown. Chefnut poles of 
eighteen or twenty years growth, are in general efteemed 
the moft durable of any. It has been confidently afferted, 
that a hop pole of this fort has been employed in a hop 
ground for upwards of thirty years; but the ufual dura- 
tion of poles is from about five to twelve years; or 
thereabouts. When the poles become no longer ufeful for 
the ftrong growing plants, they are moftly either transferred 
to thofe of lefs growths, or laid by for ufe in young planta- 
tions, being ultimately converted to the purpofes of fire 
wood, or the making of charcoal for being mixed with the 
coke of coal in drying the produce. They are worth 
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about five or fix fhillings the hundred in each of thefe 
views. ; 

The annual expence of poles, taking the new ones at 
thirty fhillings, the number made we of at three thoufand 
per acre, their duration eight years, and the value of the 
old refafecones at five fhillmgs the hundred, was formerly 
about: five’ pounds the acre; but at prefent it is in all pro- 
bability nearly, if not quite, double that fum. On account 
of this great expence of poles, and its chiefly arifing from 
the decay of the parts inferted into the ground, and the mif- 
chief that frequently happens on their being broken off at 
the furface of the ground, in the time the crop is ripening, 
it would feem to be a defirable obje& to prevent the deftruc- 
tion of that part as much as poffible. In order to effect 
this, charring the parts has been recommended as a defirable 
plan, efpecially thofe parts which are expofed between the 
air and moilture clofe to the furface of the ground, as the 
decay generally commences in thefe places the firft. See 

mAnninc Pofs. 
- Hor-fsim, the name of an implement of the fhim kind 
ufed in hop-grounds, and conftructed with a ftrong frame, 
fomewhat in the way of the common wheel-barrow, having 
feet or teeth which cut up or drag out all fuch weeds as 
may infeft the land, while they break it down and render it 
fine at the fame time. According to the Report of Kent, 
this is a fort of tool that may be aifo beneficially employed 
in clearing fummer fallows from weeds. When properly 
conftruGted it coits about acouple of guineas. It has great 
power in working-over land when well managed. See Simm. 

Hop-iree. See Hotty. ; 

Hop-trefoil, a common name often applied to a plant of 
the trefoil kind, and fometimes to that of hop-clover. See 
‘TREFOIL. 

Hop, Wild. See Shrub Trerom. 

HOPE, in E7vhics, is the defire of fome good, attended 
with a belief of the poffibility, at leaft, of obtaining it, 
and enlivened with joy, greater or lefs, according to the 
greater or lefs probability of our poffeffing the object of 
our hope. Alexander, preparing for his Afian expedi- 
tion, diftributed his hereditary dominions among his friends ; 
allotting to fome villages, to others boroughs, to others 
cities; and being afked what he had referved for himfelf, 
replied, Hope. 

Tadic, a cited by Plato (De Repub. 1 5.) calls hope 
the nurfe of old age. It was virtue, according to Cicero, 
that infpired the hope of immortality, and that fame immor- 
tality animated hope. ‘There is nothing melancholy, fays he, 
(De Senet. c. 1.)-in death, which leads to immortality. The 
heathens deified hope. Cicero (De Leg.) fpeaks of one of 
the temples of this goddefs. Livy mentions that which ftood 
in the market for herbs, and of another which Publius Vi@or 
ere&ted to her in the feventh region. M. Fullius, the cenfor, 
ereéted another to her near the Tiber. The Greeks alfo 
worfhipped this divinity under the appellation Eaxic, Elpis. 
Hope is reprefented upon fome ancient monuments, but 
oftener upon the medals of the emperors, fometimes with 
thefe words, “Spes publica,’ “ Spes populi Romani ;” 
fometimes with a cornucopia, or with flowers and fruits, or a 


_ bee-hive. We find her often with one hand refting upon the 


altar, which M. Aurelius Pacorus dedicated to her. As 
‘fhe bad her temples and altars, fhe had alfo, without doubt, 


ter facrifices; but antiquity gives us no account of the vic- 


tims that were offered to her. ? 3 : 
_ HOPE, in Geography, a river of Jamaica, which runs into 
the fea; five miles S. of Kingfton.—Alfo, a large bay at 
the N_E. corner of Nootka found, between “ Point Break- 
ers,” N. lat. 49° rs’. E.long. 233° 20', and ** Woody Point,’? 


HOP 
N, lat. 50°. E. long. 232°—Alfo, a bay in the Englith 


channel, on the coaft of Kent, between Sandwich and Ramf- 
gate.—Alfo, a harbour on the W. coaft of Quadra and Van- 
couver’s ifland, inthe N. Pacific ocean.—Alfv, a {mall ifland 
near the coaft of Rhode ifland, in America.—Alfo, two {mall 
iflands, near the N.E. coait of New Holland, fo called by 
captain Cook, when his fhip was refcued from its imminently 
perilous fituation off cape Tribulation. §. lat. 1 5° 4Y. 
W. long. 214° 36'—Alfo, a Moravian fettlement in Wa- 
chovia, North Carolina, in Surry county, where the united 
brethren have a meeting.— Alfo, a townfhip in the county of 
Durham, Upper Canada, W. of Hamilton, and fronting lake 
Oatario. 

Hope’s Advance Bay, a bay in Hudfon’s ftrait 
miles W.. of Chidley. 

Hore’s No/2, a cape in the Englifh channel, on the coaft 
of Devonfhire. N. lat. 50° 28'.  W. long. 3° 27’. 

HOPEA, in Botany, fo named by Dr. Garden, and 
adopted by Linnzus, in honour of their mutual friend the: 
late Dr. John Hope, profeflor of botany at Edinburgh, who 
died in.1786. This gentleman richly deferves commemora+ 
tion, as being one of the earlieft le@turers on the vegetable 
phyfiology, as well as an experienced practical botanift. 
Thofe who knew his perfonal merits, will teadily accede to 
any thing that may ferve to embalm fo worthy aname. The 
geuus originally chofen for this purpofe has proved unfortu- 
nate, being now, juftly we believe, referred by l'Heritier to 
Symplocos. See Tr. of Linn. Soe. v. 1. 176, and Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1436. It is fingular that the Linnzan Alficnia, 
named by Mutis after Dr. Hope’s predeceffor, fhould have 
precifely the fame fate, being alfo a Symplocos. We are 
therefore obliged to admit as Hopea a little inconfiderable 
Eait Indian plant, which Willdenow and Vahl have fo deno- 
minated, though we are by no means fatisfied of its being 
diftin& from L£xacum. Dr. Buchanan had deftined the 
Dipterofpermum of the younger Gertner to commemorate his 
friend and preceptor, and it is much to be withed that fo-fine 
a genus had been adopted as Hopea.—Vahl. Enum. v. 1. 3. 
Willd. in Nov. AG. Soc. Amic. Hift. Nat. Berol. v. 3. 
435. Yabl—Clals and order, Monandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Rotacee, Linn. Gentiane, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, in four deep, lanceolate,. 
{preading. equal fegments. Cor. of one petal, funnel-fhaped ; 
tube {hort inflated ; limb in four equal, fpreading, or reflexed. 
ovate fegments. Stam. Filaments two, inferted into the 
tube, very fhort, linear, oppofite, one of them fhorteft and 
barren ; anther folitary, globofe, two-lobed. Pift. Germen 
fuperior, roundifh ; ftyle cylindrical, very fhort ; ftigma ca- 
pitate, globofe. Peric. Capfule roundith, of two valves and 
one cell. Seeds numerous, minute. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in four deep equal fegments. Corolla of 
one petal, funnel-fhaped, four-cleft, equal. Qne barren ita- 
men. Capfule with two valves, one cell, and many feeds. 

1. H. dithotoma. The only {pecies gathered by the Rev.. 
Dr. Roitler at Tranquebar. We have never feen a f{pecimen, 
but a drawing communicated by Lieut. Col. Hardwicke, as 
the Exacum pufillum of Roxburgh, anfwers fo well to the de- 
{cription in Vahl, that we have no doubt concerning it. This 
is a {mall, fmooth, pale, annual, fibrous-rooted plant, flow- 
ering in December. The fem is from one to three inches 
high, branched, forked, leaty, flender, fquare, with membra-- 
nous angles. Branches alternate or oppofite, {preading. 
Leaves oppotite, feffile, fmall, acute, entire, three-ribbed ; 
the lower ones ovate, upper ones gradually narrower, and 
uppermoft awl-fhaped. Flower-/lalks very thort, folitary in 
the forks of the branches, three together at the extremities. 
Flowers forall, yellow, with a pale tube... Seeds red. P 
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If the capfule be really of one cell, and the flamens con- 
ftantly two, one of them barren, this plant may poffibly con- 
ftitute a good genus ; but in our drawing the capfule appears 
of two cells, and on the whole we are more difpofed to think 
it an Exacum, notwithftanding the peculiarity of the ftamens. 

HOPEWELL, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in 
Cumberland county, New Brunfwick, on Chepodil river, 
which runs into a northern arm of the bay of Fundy, and is 
navigable for four or five miles—Alfo, the name of three 
townfhips in Pennfylvania; viz. in York, Huntingdon, 
and Wathington counties.—Alfo, a townfhip in Hunter- 
don county, New Jerfey, on Delaware river, 14 miles W. of 
Princeton, and 11 above Trenton. In 1790 it contained 
2320 inhabitants.—Alfo, a townfhip in Cumberland county, 
New Jerfey. 

Hovewett Head, a cape in Hudfon's bay. N. lat. 

8° 10'. W. long. 78°. 

HOPFGARTEN, a town of Germany, in the archbi- 
fhopric of Salzburg; 38 miles S.W of Salzburg. 

HOPITAL, L’, a town of France, in the department of 
Mont Blanc, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Chambéry. The place contains 662, and the canton 8346 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 157% kiliometres, in 15 communes. 
—Alfo, a town of France, in the department of the Rhéne 
and Loire; 17 miles S. of Roanne,-—Alfo, a town of France, 
in the department of the Lot ; 24 miles N.E. of Cahors. 

HOPKINS, Joun, in Biography, one of the principal 
verfifiers of the pfalms at the time of the Reformation, with 
Sternhold. 'Thefe were the fathers of metrical pfalmody in 
our country, equally injurious to the divine poetry of the 

falmift, and to the compofition of facred mufic. ‘The me- 
dedies to which thefe verfions are fung, were chiefly German. 
See PsaAtmopy. 

Hopxiys, Ezexkiet, was born at Sandford, in Devon- 
fhire, about the year 1633. In 1649, he became a 
chorifter of Magdalen college, Oxford, and after he had 
taken his degree of B.A. in 1653, he was appointed 
ufher of the adjoining {chool. In 1669, he went to Ireland 
as chaplain to lord Roberts, afterwards earl of Truro, who 
was appointed lord lieutenant, He married his lordfhip’s 
daughter, and was made dean of Raphoe. Upon his return 
to England, lord Roberts recommended him fo itrongly to 
his fucceffor lord Berkley, that, in 1671, he was confecrated 
bifhop of Raphoe, from which fee he was tranflated, in 1681, 
to that of Londonderry, where he continued till the war 
which broke out between the fupporters of the revolution, 
under king William, and the partifans of king James, headed 
by the earl of Tyrconnel, when he retired to England. He 
was now chofen minifter of Aldermanbury, where he fhortly 
after died, at the age of fifty-feven. After his death, his 
pofthumous works were publifhed in one volume folio. His 
mott valuable piece is « An Expofition of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
firft printed in 4to. in 1692, to which were afterwards added 
fermons on Providence, and the advantage of reading and 
{ludying the holy f{eriptures. Gen. Biog. 

Horxins, WiLLIAM, a learned divine of the church of 
England, was born at Monmouth in the year 1706. He 
received the elements of a learned education at his native 
town, whence he was fent to All-Souls, Oxford, in the year 
1724. He was admitted to deacon’s orders in 1728, and 
in the following year undertook the curacy of Waldron, in 
Suffex. In 1731, he was prefented to the vicarage of Bol- 
ney, in the fame county. In 1753, he publifhed anony- 
moufly, “ An Appeal to the Common Senfe of all Chriftian 
People, more particularly the Members of the Church of 
England, with regard to.an important Point of Faith and 
Practice, impofed upon their Confciences.’? This piece ex- 
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cited much attention, and created no little alarm among the 
believers in the doétrine of the Trinity. Many anfwers were 
written, but at length Dr. Thomas M‘Donnell wrote an 
o&avo volume againft the principles contained in the 
«¢ Appeal,’’ to which Mr. Hopkins replied. The contro- 
verfy was carried on many years, and our author publifhed 
other traéts on the fame fubje&t. In 1756, he was elected 
mafter of the grammar {chool of Cuckfield, without any 
other conditions than that of taking the oaths to govern- 
ment. In the year 1766, Mr. Hopkins undertook the cu+ 
racy of Slaugham, and continued to officiate there many 
years, and in his own parifh of Bolney, upon what he 
judged to be the gofpel plan. He was an ative and zealous 
promoter of a petition to parliament for relief, in the mat- 
ter of fubf{cription to the liturgy and thirty-nine articles 
of the church, and put forth fome able works in defence of 
the caufe. The laft piece which he fent to the prefs was 
«‘ Exodus, a correéted Tranflation, with Notes critical and 
explanatory.’’ This was in the year 1784; almoft imme- 
diately after this, Mr. Hopkins’s health began to decline, 
and his mental faculties were greatly impaired before his 
deceafe, which happened in 1786, when he had attained to 
his eightieth year. Mr. Hopkins was an Arian in his reli- 
gious faith, and admitted the lawfulnefs of praying to Jefus 
Chrift, but he could not join in the invocations to him as 
being himfelf God. Mr. Hopkins was poflefled of great 
knowledge in the original languages of the feriptures, and 
was a moft diligent ftudent in theology. . 

Hopkxiys, or Hopkinfville, in Geography, a townfhip of 
Caledonia county, in Vermont, 

HOPKINTON, a townfhip of Middlefex county, Maf- 
fachufetts, incorporated in 1715, and containing 1372 inha* 
bitants. The rivers Concord and Providence receive each a 
branch from this townfhip ; and thefe ftreams furnith feats for 
feven or eight grift-mills, a number of faw-mills, iron-works, 
&c.—Alfo, a townfhip in Wafhington county, Rhode ifland, 
on the W. line of the ftate, on feveral branches of Paw- 
catuck river ; containing 227 inhabitants. 

HOPLITES, Hoptir#, formed of éxito, armour, ia 
Antiquity, were fuch of the candidates at the Olympic and 
other facred games as ran races in armonr, 

One of the fineft pieces of the famous Parrhafius, was a 
painting which reprefented two hoplites ; the one running, 
and feeming to fweat large drops; the other laying his arms 
down, as quite {pent, and out of breath. Pliny, lib. xxxy. 
cap. 10. and Pafchal De Coronis, lib. vi. cap. 14. 

HOPLITIS Lapis, in Natural Hifory, a name given by 
fome of the writers among the ancients to a ftone of a fhin- 
ing brafs-like appearance, looking like the furface of a po- 
lifhed brafs armour worn in thofe times. It is eafy ta 
conclude, from this account, that the hoplites was one of 
our mundics. 

HOPLITODROMOS, formed of bro, armour, and 
dzeuw, J run, in the ancient gymnattic fports, a term applied 
to fuch perfons as went through thofe toilfome and robuift 
exercifes, in complete armour ; by which the exercife became 
much more violent, and the wearing of armour, in the time of 
battle, much more eafy. 


HOPLOCHRISMA, a term ufed, by the ancient writ- 
ers in Medicine, for the anointing a {word, or other weapon, 
with which a perfon had been wounded, in order to the 
curing of the wound; fo early was the idle notion of 
curing by fympathetic remedies received into the world. 
Some late authors have alfo ufed the word in a very dif- 
ferent fenfe, namely, for the anointing the points of darts 
or {words with poifonous ingredients in order to render the 
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teaft wound given with them fatal; a practice moft known, 
as it is faid, among the favage inhabitants of America. 

HOPLOMACHI, Orrojecexoly compofed of éxAevy ar- 
mour, and paxopxty I fight, in Antiquity, were a f{pecies of 

ladiators, who fought in armour; either completely armed 
oi head to foot, or only with a cafque and cuirafs. 

HOPPER, a veffel wherein feed-corn is carried at the 
time of fowing. 

_ The word is alfo ufed for that wooden trough ina mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 

HOPPET, in Mining, is a {mall hand-bafket or whifket 
ufed for holding and carrying ore, &c. ‘It alfo means a 
fquare or oblong difh or box of wood, narrowett at the bot- 
tom, holding 14 or 16 pints, which is ufed, level full, in the 
meafuring of lead ore by the bar-maiters, in the low and high 
peaks or hundreds of Derbybhhire. 

HOPPLE, a term applied to different animals, as the 
horfe, fheep, &c.which fignifies the fettering or reftraining of 
them, by tying theirtwo fore legs to gether witha fhort ftrong 
ligature or band of fome fort or other. 

HOPTON, Arruur, in Biography, an Englifh mathe- 
matician, was fon of fir Arthur Hopton, and born in So- 
merfetfhire. He was educated at Lincoln college, Oxford, 
and after taking his degree of B.A., removed to the Temple, 
where he lived an habits of friendfhip with the learned Sel- 
den. He died in 1614, a very young man, not haying 
attained to more than his twenty-fixth year. He wrote a 


’ treatife on the “* Geodetical Staif’’ ; «* The Topographical 


young people at that time. 


Glafs, containing the Ufes of that Inftrument, the Theodo- 
lite, Plane Table, and Circumferentor’’; «* A Concordance of 
Years, containing a new and a moft exa& Computation of 
Time, according to the Englifh Accompt ;”’ « Prognoftica- 
tions for the Year 1607 and and 1614.”’ 

Horton, Susanna, an ingenious lady, was defcended 
from an ancient family in Staffordfhire, and was born in 1627. 
Ir her youth fhe was drawn over to the church of Rome, but 
fubfequent enquiry reftored her to the Proteftant commu- 
nion. She died at Hereford in 1709 ; as an author, fhe is 
known by feveral books on pra€tical piety, and by an hexa- 
meron or meditations on the fix days of the Creation, &c. 

HOQUETUS, Hocuerus, or Hocetus, aterm ufed in 
the old Latin traéts, and in the cenfures of mufic by the 
heads of the church and grave divines, feems to imply a fan- 
tattical divifion, which by the fudden leaps and breaks, or 
difcontinuity of voice, refembled a hiccup, in French hoguet. 
«They interfeét the melodies with hoquets, flide about in 
difcant, and fometimes even crowd and load the chants with 
vile third and fourth parts, triplis et motetis vulgaribus.”’ 

HOR, in Scripture Geography, a mountain of Arabia Pe- 
trza, on the confines of Idumza. Here Aaron died and was 
buried. See Aaron. 

HORACE, Quintus Horarivs Fraccus, in Biogra- 
phy, one of the moft celebrated of the Roman poets, was 
orn at Venufium in the year 65, B.C. His father was 
the fon of a freed-man, and followed the employment of 
a tax-gatherer; but notwithftanding the meannefs of his 
origin, he felt the importance of a good education, the ad- 
vantages of which he refolved his fon fhould enjoy. He ac- 
cordingly took him to Rome, and caufed him to be inftru@ed 
in all the branches of knowledge which were taught to 
At the age of eighteen he was 
fent to Athens for the purpofe of purfuing philofophy and 
Greek literature, which was become fathionable among the 
Romans. While he was in that city he was noticed by 
Brutus, who took him into his army and made him tribune : 
but Horace was more diftinguifhed by his wit than illuftri- 
ous for his valour, and at the battle of Philippi he is faid to 
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have thrown away his fhield and fled. He was now reduced 
to great difficulties, even to a ftate of indigence, having no- 
thing to depend on but his literary talents. He recom- 
mended himfelf to Virgil, who obtained for him the patron- 
age of Mecznas. To this patron of letters he rendered 
himfelf fo agreeable that he made him his familiar companion, 
and took him to Brundufium, in that journey which he has 
fo well defcribed in verfe. Mecznas procured from Au- 
guftus the reftitution of Horace’s eftate, which he had for- 
feited by the part that he took in the war under Brutus, 
and introduced him to the emperor, who became greatly 
attached to him, and would have made him his private fecre- 
tary, but the poet declined this high honour, preferring the 
independence of a private life to the bufinefs of a court. 
Having no ambitious views, and detefting parade and fplen- 
dour, he determined to remain his own matter. In the latter 
part of his life he retired to the country, where he indulged 
himfelf in philofophical eafe, which he has admirably de- 
{cribed inhisodes. He died eight years before the Chriftian 
era, and was buried near his friend and patron Meczenas, 
whofe death is faid to have haftened his own. He appears 
to have had many friends among perfons of rank, whom he 
addreffed with eafy familiarity, and he was ready to do 
friendly offices in the way of advice and recommendation. 
No ancient writer has been fo popular as Horace : the variety 
of his manner, and of the fubjeéts treated of, has rendered 
him the favourite of the moft different taftes. His odes are 
models of that kind of compofition in the Latin language. 
His £pi/tles and Satires abound in moral maxims exprefied 
with vigour; in acute obfervations on human life, and in 
pleafant ftories related with eafe and vivacity. The drt of 
Poetry difplays much found fenfe and good tafte, but the 
precepts contained in it are defultory and without method. 
The beft editions of this author are thofe of Lipf. 1752; and 
of Glafgow in 1744: but the impreffions of Horace are fo 
numerous as to defy enumeration. ‘The tranflation by 
Francis is highly efteemed. 

HORADADA, in Geography, a river of South Ame- 
rica, which runs into the Caribbean fea; 50 miles E. of 
Cape Aguja. 

HORADNIC, a town of Auttrian Poland, in Galicia; 
60 miles N.W. of Zytomiers. 

HORA, ge2, in Antiquity, folemn facrifices, con- 
fifting of fruits, &c. offered in {pring, fummer, autumn, 
and winter, that heaven might grant mild and temperate 
weather. Thefe, according to Meurfius, were offered to 
the goddeffes, called ‘Qe2s, i.e. Hours, who were three in 
number, attended upon the fun, prefided over the four 
feafons of the year, and had divine worfhip paid them at 
Athens. Potter, Archzol. Gree. lib. ii. cap. 20, tom. i. 
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HORAIDAN, in Geography, a town of Perlia, in Far- 
fiftan ; 84 miles N.W. of Schiras. 

HORAPOLLO, or Horus Apotto, in Biography, an 
Egyptian grammarian, who taught firft at Alexandria, and 
afterwards at Conftantinople in the time of Theodofius. 
There remain of his, two books on the Egyptian Hierogly- 
phics, printed by Aldus in Greek, in 1505. They were 
afterwards tranflated into Latin, and feveral times reprinted. 
The beft edition is that of de Pauw, Gr. and Lat. with notes, 
Utrecht, 1727, 4to. 

HORARY, fomething relating to hore, hours. 
Hour. 

Horary Circle of the globe. See C1rcie. 

Horary Circles. See Hour-circles and Circie. 

' Horary Circles, or lines, in Dialling, are the lines or cir- 
cles which mark the hours on fun-dials. 
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Horary Motion of the earth, is the are it defcribes in 
the fpace of an hour. 

This is nearly fifteen degrees ; for the earth completes its 
revolution through 360° in a day, or twenty-four hours, and 
the twenty-fourth part of 360 is 15 ; though this is not the 
exaét meafure of the horary arc, becaufe the earth moves 
with different velocity, according to its greater or lefler 
diftance from the fun; but it is near enough for erdinary 
computations. See Equation of time. 

HORATIL, in Biography, the name of three brothers who 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the Roman hiftory, and who 
fought againft the three Curiatii of Alba in the year 667 B.C. 
Two of them were flain, but the third flew all his antago- 
nifts. On his return to Rome he met his filter, who had been 
betrothed to one of the Curatii, and reproaching him for what 
he had done, he flew her alfo. His great fervices to his 
country were conlidered as an extenuation of his crime. 
Univer. Hift. See Currarit. 

HORAWER, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar ; 42 miles S.W. of Arrah. 

HORAZDIOWITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Prachatiz, fituated on the river Ottawa; 22 miles N.W. 
of Prachatiz. 


HORB, atown of Germany, in the county of Hohen- 
berg, fituated on the Neckar, having a confiderable trade in 
woollen goods; 28 miles S.W. of Stuttgart. 

HORBY, atown of Sweden, in the province of Skone ; 
24 miles S.W. of Chriftianttadt. 

HORCA, a river of Sweden, rifing in the mountains 
bordering on Norway, and running into the Regunda at Lit, 
in Jamtland. 

HORCAJADA, atown of Spain, in the province of 
Leon; 40 miles E. of Civdad Rodrigo. 

HORCAJO, atown of Spain, in New Caftile; 27 miles 
S.S.W. of Hueta. 

HORCAN, a mountain of Grand Bukharia, S. of Balk. 

HORCUS Laris, the name of a ftone mentioned by the 
writers of the middle ages as ufeful in foldering filver and 
other metals. _ A!l the defcription they give of it is, that it 
was black, and was ealily reduced to powder. It was called 
alfo catemia. 

HORD, Horpa, a Tartarian term, and literally denot- 
ing a multitude, in Geography, is ufed for a company or tribe 
of wandering people, which have no fettled abode or habi- 
tation, but {troll about, dwelling in chariots, or under tents, 
to be ready to fhift as foon as herbage, fruits, and the pre- 
fent province is eaten bare. 

Honrp is more properly the name which the Tartars, who 
inhabit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aftracan and 
Bulgaria, give to their villages. 

A hord confifts of fifty or fixty tents ranged in a circle, 
leaving an open place in the middle. The inhabitants of each 
hord ufually form a military company or troop ; the eldett 
whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the general 
or prince of the whole nation. 

HORDEATEM, a liquid medicine, made of barley, 
boiled till it burft. 

Sometimes other ingredients are added, as the cold feeds, 
almonds, and the like. 

HORDEOLUM, or Srv, fignifies, in Surgery, afmall 
tumour fituated upon the edge of the eye-lid, and feldom 
exceeding a barley corn in fize, from which laft_cireumftance 
the former appellation has been derived. According to 
Scarpa, fties originate particularly, often towards the inner 
canthus. A fwelling of this fort is very cireumferibed, and 
prefents itfelf either in an inflamed, or a fuppurating ftate, 
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or elfeas a mere indurated tumour, unaccompanied by ins 
ammation. : 

An inflamed ftye is commonly very red and painful, and 
bears aclofe refemblance to a little boil, or an inflamed en-° 
cyfted tumour. Richter fufpeéts, that a ftye is fometimes 
one of the glands of Meibomius in a ftate of mflammation. 
The difeafe is in general quite of a local nature, although 
the circumftance of fome perfons being particularly often 
troubled with the complaint has given rife to fufpicions of 
there being occafionally a conititutional or internal canfe. 
Both Richter and Scarpa concur in imputing the frequency 
of fties in particular fubjeéts to a foul difordered ftate of the 
alimentary canal, induced by improper food, the abufe of 
fpivits, &c. We will not pretend to decide concerning the 
truth of this ftatement, nor about the connection, which the 
firft of thefe writers defcribes, as occafionally exiting be- 
tween the menfes, the cure of the tinea capitis in children,, 
&e. and the origin of ites. 

The cure of an inflamed ftye requires the employment of 
external emollient applications, or {uch as promote fuppura- 
tion. 
made to do fo, the more quickly is the patient freed from 
all inconvenience. Attempts to difperfe the fwelling are, 
for the moft part, unavailing, or if the inflammation is 
refolved, the ftye is fill left m an indurated ftate. When 
the tumour has already fuppurated, it is alfo advifable to 
perfift in the ufe of emollient remedies, and promote the dif- 
charge until all the hardnefs is removed. An exceedingly 
troublefome induration is apt to remain when the fuppuration 
has been checked too foon, efpecially if the ftye has been 
of large fize. After the fuppurative ftage, a weak folu- 
tion of acetite of lead will commonly ferve for the difper- 
fion of the remaining rednefs and fwelling. 

The indurated ftye is ufually nothing more than the re- 
mains of one, that has paffed through the inflammatory ftage, 
the fuppuration having either been checked too foon, or 
prevented altogether by means put in practice for the refolu- 
tion of the inflammation. The tumour becomes a caufe of 
ferious annoyance, partly becaufe it often falls into a painful 
inflamed ftate, and partly becaufe it obftrués the motions of 
the eye and eye-lids. It is even alleged, that the indurated 
ftye may affume a malignant character, whence the fwelling 
has been fometimes calied fcirrhous. Richter flates, that in 
this ftage emollients and other applications do no good, and 
he advifes the furgeon to wait till the tumour {pontaneoufly 
inflames, when fuppuration is to be excited by fome ftimulat- 
ing dreffing, and kept up until the hardnefs fubfides. Perhaps 
it is preferable (and we prefer the plan) to dip the point of 
a camel hair pencil in fulphuric acid, and touch the itye with 
it a few times, until the cure is effected. 

Scarpa has made fome excellent cbfervations on this dif- 
eafe. Among other things, we learn from him, that the in- 
flammation of the itye, like that of boils, has a tendency to 
deftroy a part of the cellular membrane, which is the reafon 
why the tumour can hardly ever be completely refolved. He 
ftates, that refolution can only be accomplifhed, when the 
inflammation is confined to the fkin, a cafe where cold ap- 
plications, efpecially ice, may prove fuccefsful. But when 
any of the cellular membrane is deftroyed, Scarpa recom- 
mends the bread and milk poultice, which is to be changed 
very often. When a white point makes its appearance on 
the apex of the tumour, this author difapproves of being in 
a hurry to let out the {mall quantity of ferum which lies 
between the fkin and floughy cellular membrane. He pre- 
fers waiting till the fin has become as thin as poffible, and 
breaks of itfelf, fo as to give vent not only to the ferous 
fluid, but alfo to the dead cellular fubftance, which confti- 
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The tumour always fuppurates, and the fooner itis. 
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tutes the chief part of the difeafe. When the contents are 
flow in making their efcape, Scarpa advifes prefling them 
out. 

Shoulda portion of floughy matter remain in the {welling 
along while undetached, this eminent furgeon recommends 
touching the infide of the ftye with fulphuric acid a few 
times, by means of a camel-hair pencil. 

HORDEUM, in Botany, an ancient Latin name,_ of 
whofe meaning or'etymology we find no account or conjec- 
ture worth tranfcribing. Barley.—Linn. Gen. 39. Schreb. 
rae Willd. Sp. Pl v. 1. 472. Mart. Mill. DiG&. v. 2. 

ay Fl—Brit. 155. Juff. 32. Tourn. t. 295. Lamarck. 
Tilufte. t. 499. Gertn. t. 81.—Clafs and order, Triandria 
~Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen: Ch. Common Receptacle elongated into a {fpike, 
jointed, brittle, compreffed. Ca/. Giumes lateral, three 
together, cach of two narrow, pointed valves, containing 
one feffile flower. Cor. of two valves; the lower one 
fwellmg, angular, ovate, pointed, longer than the calyx, 
ending ina long ftraight_ awn; the inner valve lanceolate, 
flat, fmalleft. Stam. Filaments three, capillary, fhorter 
than the corolla ; anthers obleng. Pi/ Germen turbinate, 
fomewhat ovate; ftyles two, villofe, refiexed; itigmas 
feathery. Peric. none, except the permanent corolla, fall- 
ing off with and containing the feed. Seed oblong, {welling, 
angular, pointed at each end, above marked with a longi- 
tudinal furrow. 

' Obf. In fome fpecies all the three flowers are perfe& 
in all their parts, and fertile ; in others the lateral ones 
are male, the central one cnly being hermaphrodite and fertile. 

Eff. Ch. Common receptacle toothed and excavated. Ca- 

lyx lateral, ternate, two-valved, fingle-flowered. 
The fpecies of Hordeum, ten in Willdenow, may be di- 
vided into fuch as come under the popular denomination of 
corn, and fuch as are generally reckoned graffes. The 
former are four; the latter fix, and thefe laft are of little 
or no value, but rather detrimental to the farmer. 

Hi. vulgare. Linn. Sp. Pl. 125. Ehrh. Pl. Off. 421. 
Lob. Ic. 28. (H: polyitichum vernum; Ger. em. 70.)— 
Flowers all perfect, awned; two of the rows more ereét 


_ than the reft.—This is our common cultivated: Barley, faid 


to have*been found wild in Sicily and Ruffia. It is annual. 
The flowers and /eeds are difpofed indiftin@ly in feveral rows, 
with very long, compreffed, rough awns. There is a fup- 
pofed variety, termed Hordeum celefle, in which the hufk, or 
corolla, does not ftick to the feed; and another with black 
feeds, faid by Willdenow to be biennial. 

d H. hexaffichum: Linn. Sp.Pl. 125, has fix rows of feeds ; 
AH. diffichum; ibid. but two.. The latteris figured in Ger. 
em. 70. f. 1. It is much to be doubted whether thefe are 
more than varieties. 

2 He Zeseriton. Linn. Sp. Pl..125. Schreb. Gram.t. 17. 
Ehrh. Herb. Exficc. 13 ; has two rows of more crowded, 
fpreading, and longer feeds, which give it a peculiar afpect. 

Of the graffy {pecies are 


+ Hi. murinum, fo called from mus, muris, a moufe, and not 


from murus, a wall, though it is ufually named Wall Barley 
Gn Enghith, is:very common by. way-fides. See its figure in 
Curt. Lond. fafe. 5. t.9. Mart. Rail. t. 43. Engl. Bot. 


a = dio 
+H: pratenfe. Mart. Rutt. t. 108. Sm. Rel. Rudb, 12. f. 1. 
Eng!. Bot. t. 409, is known from the laf by its perennial 
~ root, taller upright ftem, and by having all the calyx-glumes 
Marrow and britile-fhaped. 
Hi. maritimam. Mart. Ruft.t. 44. Knapp. t. 106. Engl. 
Bot. t..1205:- (H. marinum; Hudf. 57.) —A fea-fide 


| agrafs, very curionfly diftinguifhed by Hudfon from. H. mu- 
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rinum by the internal glumes of the lateral flowers being di- 
lated and half ovate. It isalfo a more glaucous and fmoother 
plant, with more compaét fpikes. Curtis confounded it with 
murinum, and yet mentions it as known by the name of Squir- 
rel-tail grafs in the Ifle of Thanet, where it is found very 
pernicious, by fticking into the gums of horfes, and rendering 
them fo fore as to prevent the animal’s feeding.—'Thefe 
three are the only Britifh fpecies of Hordeum; the fecond of 
them, pratenfe, is the nodofum of Linnzus, but he quotes 
for ita fynonym of Dillenius in Ray’s Synopfis, t. 20. f. 2, 
which belongs to Alopecurus bulbofus. 

H. bulbofum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 125. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Gree. 
Sibth. v. 1. 73- Fl. Grec. t. 98, a native of the Levant, 
has been by fome confounded with the Linnzan zodofum, but 
is a larger and very diftin&t {pecies. This is H. fridum, 
Desfont. Atlant. v. 1. 113. t. 375 and is alfo well figured in 
Barrel. Ic. t. 112. f. 2. 

For the culture and produce, &c. of barley, fee Bar- 
try. For the regulation of the price, fee Corn. 

HORDICALIA, or Horonicipia, in Antiquity, a re- 
ligious feaft held among the Romans, wherein they facrificed 
cattle big with young. 

The word hordicidia is formed of horda; which Feftus 
explains by pregnans, pregnant ; and ceds, I facrifice. Ovid, 
inhis Faiti, lib. iv. ver. 631. deferibes horda or forda, to be 
bos pregnans ; of Qogo:, gravida. 

This feaft fell on the fifteenth of April; on which day 
they facrificed thirty cows, big with calf, to the .goddefs 
Tellus, or Terra, Earth: fome of them were facrificed in 
the temple of Jupiter. The calves taken out of their 
bellies were burnt to afhes firft, by the pontifices ; after- 
wards by the eldeft of the veital virgins. 

Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dier. writes hordalis 
dies; and from him, fome of the moderns call the feaft 
hordalia ; but Varro writes it hordicalia, and Feftus, hordi- 
cidia. 

HORDY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Dowlatabad ; 28 miles N. of Darore. 

HOREB, in Scripture Geography, a mountain of Arabia 
Petrza, fo near to mount Sinai that Horeb and Sinai feem 
to be two eminences of the fame mountain. Sinai lies eaft, 
and Horeb weit; fo that when the fun rifes, the latter is co- 
vered with the fhadow of Sinai. On Horeb there are fprings 
and fruit-trees, but only rain-water on Sinai. At Horeb 
God appeared to Mofes in the burning-bufh. (Exod. iii. 1, 
2,3.) At the foot of this mountain Mofes ftruck the rock, 
and drew water from it. (Exod. xvii. 6.) “Elijah retired 
hither to avoid the perfecution of Jezebel. (1 Kings, xix. x.) 
Jt is frequently faid that God gave the law at Horeb, 
though in other places Sinai is named ; becaufe Horeb and 
Sinai formed, as it were, one and the fame mountain. 

HOREHOUND, in Botany. See Marrusium. 

Horenounn, Common white, Marrubium vulgare, in the 
Materia Medica, isa plant which grows near the fides of 
roads and rubbifh, and flowers in June. The leaves have a 
moderately itrong fmell of the aromatic kind, but not agree- 
able; whichis improved by drying, and by keeping for fome 
months isin a great part diflipated ; their tafte is very bitter, 
penetrating, diffufive, and durable in the mouth. ‘The dry 
herb gives out its virtue both to watery and {pirituous men- 
ftrua. The remaining extrac, after infpiffating the watery 
infufion, proves a ftrong bitter, without flavour; and that of 
the {pirituous infulion is lefs in quantity, but of more pene- 
trating bitternefs. This plant is the zexeio of the auicients, 
who have extolled:it much for its efficacy in removing ob- 
ftructions of the lungs and other vifceras It has been 
chiefly employed in humoural afthmas, obitinate coughs, and 
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pulmonary confumptions ; inftances alfo occur of its bene- 
ficial ufe in fcirrhous affeGions of the liver, jaundice, ca- 
chexies, and menftrual fuppreffions. However, though 
horehound poffeffes fome fhare of medicinal power, as may 
be inferred from its fenfible qualities, its virtues do not ap- 
pear to be clearly afcertained, and it is now rarely prefcribed 
by phyficians. A dram of the dry leaves in powder, or 
two or three ounces of the exprefled juice, or an infufion of 
half an handful of the frefh leaves, have been direéted for a 
dofe. The laft mode is ufually pra&tifed by the common 
people, who ftill recur to it as a favourite remedy in conghs 
and aithmas. Taken in confiderable quantities, it is faid to 
loofen the body. Although, fays Cullen, it has had the re- 
putation of a pectoral, its virtues, in many trials, have not 
been obferved, and in feveral cafes it has been judged 
-hurtful. Lewis Mat. Med. Woodv. Med. Bot. 

Horenounn, Baf, in Botany. See Sracuys. 

Horenounp, Baflard. See Stperitis. 

Horenounp, Black, or Stinking. See BALLote. 

Horenounp, Stinking marfh baflard. See Grecuoma. 

Horenounn, Water. See Lycopus. 

HOREM, in Scripture Geography, a city of Naphtali. 
Jofh. xix. 38. 

HORESTYI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Scotland, 
mentioned by Tacitus, in Agricola’s time, the inhabitants 
of Angus, but probably incorporated with, or fubdued by, 
the Vacomagi, before Ptolemy wrote his geography. 

HORGEN, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Zurich; ro miles §.S.E. of Zurich. 

HORIA, in Entomology, a Fabrician genus of coleop- 
terous infects, poflefling the following charaéter. The an- 
tenne are moniliform; feelers four, thicker towards the 
tip ; lip linear, and rounded at the end. 

The body of the horia is long and cylindrical ; the 
head large and inclined, feutel fmall and triangular ; wing- 
cafes coriaceous and flexile ; wings membranaceous, and all 
the feet armed with four claws. The horiz are allied to 
the cantharis, mylabris, and meloe genera, and alfo to the 
new genera cucujus and lymexylon. The genus was firlt 
eftablifhed in the Fabrician Mantiffa InfeGtorum for the re- 
ception of the Linnean cantharis demeitoides, that infe& 
being efteemed diftin@ from the cantharides. His horia de- 
meftoides, for that is the name under which it appears in the 
work above mentioned, was afterwards configned to the ly- 
mexylons (fee Ent. Syft.), and the fame generic name given 
to another family ; that denominated horia by later writers. 
The genus horia, thus eftablifhed, contains only two fpecies, 
one of which (teftacea) Fabricius had himfelf deferibed in 
his Mantiffa, under the title of cucujus flavipes, and the other 
is the cucujus maculatus of profeflor Swederus, an account 
of which is inferted by that author in the Tranfaétions of the 
Royal Society of Stockholm. 

Horia is a gerus adopted by Olivier, who defcribes the 
{pecies maculata. Latreille, however, feems to think the two 
Fabrician fpecies are not generically the fame, the head and 
thorax in one being much larger in proportion to the reit of 
the body in the fpecies maculata than teftacea. Upon this 
epinion, fuggefted by Latreille, it is remarked by Olivier that 
we are not at prefent fufficiently acquainted with the ftru&ture 
of the mouth, to fpeak with certainty, and he himfelf for- 
bears from offering any opinion; and we further obferve 
that in the latef{t publication of Latreille, he admits the 
firft at lealt of the Fabrician fpecies under the generic name 
of horia. The transformations of the infe@s of this fami- 
ly are entireiy unknown. 
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Species. 
Macvurata. Yellowith; wing-cafes with feven black 
fpots. Fabr. Horia maculata, Olivier. Cucujus maculatus, 


Swederus. satthe i 
Length about an inch anda half. The fpecies inhabits 


South America. 


Testacea. Rufous; antenne and legs black. Fabr. 
Native of Tranquebar. ‘The pofterior thighs of the male 
infe& thick. 


HORJA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Schonen, 22 miles N. of Chriftianftadt.—Alfo, a 
town of Sweden, in Welt Gothland ; 20 miles N.N.W. of 
Jonkioping. . 

- HORITES, in Scripture Geography, an ancient people, 
who dwelt in the mountains of Seir, beyond Jordan, Gen. 
xiv. 6. They were powerful, and had princes of their own, 
before Efau conquered their country. Afterwards they and 
the Edomites feem to have formed one people. They dwelt 
in Arabia Petrza and Arabia Deferta, S.E. of Judza. 
Deut. ii. 1. xxiii. Judg. v. 4. The Hebrew [551M 


Chorim, tranflated: Horites in Genefis, is ufed appellatively . 


in other paflages of {cripture, to denote heroes, or great 
and powerful men; and probably the Greeks derived trom 
this term their 4erses, as they derived ana, a sing, from the 
fons of Anak. See 1 Kings, xxi. 8. 11. Neh. il. 160 
iv. 14. V. 7. Vi. 17. vil. 5. xii. 17. Eccl. x. 17. If. xxxiv.21. 

HORIZON, or Hortson, in Affronomy, a great circle 
of the fphere, dividing the world into two parts, or he- 
mifpheres ; the one upper, and vifible ; the other lower, and 
hid. 

The word is ég2», which literally fignifies Zounding, or ter 
minating the fight : being formed of ég:@, termino, definia, I 
bound, I limit ; whence it is alfo called finitor, finifher. 

The horizon is either rational or fenfible. : 

Horizon, Rational, True, or Aftronomical, whichis alfe 
called fimply and abfolutely the horizon, is a great circle, 
whofe plane paffes through. the centre of the earth, and 
whofe poles are the zenith and nadir. It divides the iphere 
into two equal parts or hemi{pheres. 

Such is the circle H R (Plate XVI. Affronomy, fig. 141.) 
whofe poles are the zenith and nadir ; whence it follows, 
that tke feveral points of the horizon are a quadrant diftant 
from the zenith and nadir. ; 

The meridian and vertical circles cut the rational horizon 
at right angles, and into equal parts. ; . 

Horizon, Senfille, Vifible, or Apparent, is a leffer circle 
of the fphere, as 4r, which divides the vifible part of the 
fphere from the invifible, and whofe plane touches the fphe- 
rical furface of the earth. 

Its poles, too, are the zenith and nadir ; and confequently, 
the fenfible horizon is parallel to the rational; and it 
is cut at right angles, and into two equal parts, by the 
verticals. 

The fenfible horizon is divided into eaflern and weflern. 

Horizon, the Eaflern, or Ortive, is that part of the hori- 
zon wherein the heavenly bodies rife. > 

Honizon, the Weflern, or Occidual, is that wherein the 
flars fet. 

Horizon, in Geography, is a circle paffing over the earth, 
and dividing the vilible part of the earth and heavens from 
that which is invifible. : 

The altitude or elevation of any point of the fphere, is 
anarc of a vertical circle, intercepted between it and the 
fenfible horizon. 4 

This is peculiarly denominated fen/ible or apparent hori- 
zon, to diftinguifh it from the rational, or true, which 
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- tt through the centre of the earth; as already ob- 
erved. 

Thefe two horizons, though diftant from one another by 
the femidiameter of the earth, will appear to coincide, when 
continued to the {phere of the fixed ftars; becaufe the earth 
compared with this {phere is but a point. j : 

By fenfible horizon is alfo frequently meant a circle, which 
determines the fegment of the furface of the earth, over 
which the eye can reach ; called alfo the phyfical horizon. 
In this fenfe we fay; a fpacious horizon; a narrow, {canty 
horizon. 

It is evident, that the higher the eye is, the farther is the 
vifible horizon extended. Thus, let HAr R (Plate 1. Geo- 
graphy, fig. 2.) reprefent a part of the fpherical furface of 
the earth; if the eye be at A, draw A and A r tangents 
to the globe of the earth ; and let one of thefe lines A 4, 
the point A continuing immoveable, be carried round, and 
in its revolution always touch the furface of the earth; the 
point 4 will touch the vilible horizon, part of which is re- 
prefented by the curve hor. Butif the eye be placed higher, 
as at B, the tangents B H and BR will reach farther, and 
the vilible horizon will be larger, viz. HOR. The vilible 
horizon is moft accurately obferved upon the fea, and is, 
therefore, fometimes called the horizon of the fea. In ob- 

ferving this horizon, the vifual rays A 4 and A r will, on 
account of the f{pherical furface of the fea, always point a 
little below the true fenfible horizon § S, and confe- 
quently belew the rational horizon T T, which is parallel 
to it. 

To find the depreffion of the horizcn of the fea, below the 
true horizon, which varies with the height of the eye, and in 
a fmall degree with the variation of the refractive power of 
the atmofphere, fee Depression. 

The femidiameter of the earth, and the height of the eye 
being given, the extent of the vifible horizon is thus found. 

Let ADE (fig. 3.) be an are of a great circle upon 
the earth, C the centre of the earth, B the eye of the ob- 
ferver, BD the height of the eye, B A and BE lines 
drawn from the eye, touching the furface of the earthat A 
and E, and terminating the vifible horizon: in order to find 
‘AD, draw C A, and in the triangle BA C, right-angled 
at A, we have C BtoC Aas the whole fine or radius is to 
the fine of the angle A B C, whofe complement is the angle 
“C, meafured by the are A D. £. gr. let D B, the height 
of the eye, be five feet, D C or C A, the femi-diameter of 
the earth, be 20949655 feet, and C B will be 20949660 feet : 
then will the logarithm of CB be to that of C A, or 73201769 
to 7.3201763 as _10.0000000 to 99999999 the fine of 
‘A BC = 89° 58’; therefore the angle C is = 2'or 12188 
feet = 2.308 miles, or two miles 532 yards, nearly. BA, 
er the right-lined diftance of the fartheft point of fight from 

_ the eye, may eafily be found, as the angles and other fides 
are known: thus, radius or fine of the angle A is 
to CB as the fine C is to B A: or, fince B A = 
CB —CA)\:—CB+CA x CB-CAI!: ifthe lo- 
garithm of the fum of the two given fides be added to 
that of their difference, the half of thefe two logarithms 
will be equal to the logarithm of B A, nearly, i. ¢. 
76222069 + 0.6989700 


= 4.1605884, the logarithm of 


2 
14474 feet = B A, nearly. See Disrance. 
_ The depreffion of the horizon of the fea, at a given height 
of the eye, may be thus found by calculation ; for if the eye 
be at B, the fenfible horizon is F G, the depreffion is the 
angle F B A, which being the complement of A BC, is 
equaltoA CD. See Darrussion, 
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The diftance on a perfeé globe, if the vifual rays came te 
the eye in a ftraight line, would be as it has been now ftated ; 
but by means of the refraétion of the atmofphere, diftant 
objeéts on the horizon appear higher than they really are, 
and may be feen at a greater diltance, efpecially on the fea. 
Thus, without refra¢tion, the roft diftant part of the fea 
vilible to the eye at B would be A ; but refraétion elevates 
the parts of the fea, which are farther from the eye than A, 
fo that the tangent or vifual ray fhall fall upon a mere dif- 
tant point, as H, and confequently the extent of the vifible 
horizon is enlarged by refraction : for it is D H inftead of 
DA ; and refraétion makes the angle of depreffion lefs than 
it would be, viz. H BF, initead of A BF. 

Father Laval, profeflor of hydrography at Marfeilles, 
found, that the horizon of his obfervatory toward the fea 
was never more than 15 minutes, nor lefs than 134; that 
is, the arc of the circumference of the earth, intercepted 
between the obfervatory and the horizon, flu€tuated between 
thofe two quantities ; whence M. Caffini deduces, that the 
extent of the horizon is feven French leagues, of three miles 
each ; and that the obfervatory is 175 feet high. 

The height of the horizon, at the fame place, and the 
fame elevation above it, is very fubje€t to vary, by means of 
differences in the atmofphere, which occafion others in the 
refractions. 

When the fea was full, or the north-weft or fouth-weft 
wind blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, F. Laval 
always found his horizon deprefled, or lower, i. e. the re- 
fra€tion which fhould raife it in that cafe was lefs than 
ordinary. And yet, on the common principles, the air being 
now much charged with vapours, the very contrary was ra- 
ther to be expected. This makes M. Caffini fufpe@ that 
there is fome other refra&tive matter in the atmofphere, be- 
fide the air itfelf. 

The fame author obferves, that at a height ten times 
greater than that of F. Laval’s obfervatory, he found the 
arc terminated by the horizon toward the fea, 42', with- 
out any fenfible variation; whence he concludes, that the 
variations are the greater, as the height is the lefs; which 
may feem contrary to what he had afferted in another place, 
viz. that the variations in the apparent altitudes of bodies 
are greater, as thefe obje&is are more remote, becaufe they 
are {een through the larger quantity of air, which is liable 
to be varied. But the contradiction may be folved, 

Honizon of the Globe. See Grose. 

HORIZONTAL, fomething that relates to the horizon, 
or that is taken in the horizon, or ou a level with the 
horizon, 

Horizonrat Dial, is that drawn on a plane parallel to 
the horizon ; having its gnomon, or ftyle, elevated accord- 
ing to the altitude of the pole of the place it is defigned 
for, 

Horizontal dials are of all othere the moft fimple and 
eafy. The manner of defcribing them, fee under the article 
Dirac. 

Horizontat Diffance. See Distance. 

Horizonvar Line, in Per/peétive, is a right line drawr 
through the principal poiat, parallel to the horizon ; or it i 
the interfeétion of the horizontal and perfpedtive planes. 

Such is the line PL (Plate I. Per/pective, fig. 3.) pafiing 
through the principal point F. 

Horizoxrar Line, or bale of a hill, in Surveying, a line 
drawn on the horizontal plane of the hill, or that on.which 
it flands. 

Horizontat Aeon. See Apparent Maqnitune, 

TorizonTat Parallax. See PARALLAX. 


Cc2 Horizontan 
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HorizontaL Plane, is that which is parallel to the horizon 
of the place, or not inclined to it. 

The bufinefs of levelling is, to find whether two points be 

In the horizontal plane ; or how much the deviation is. See 
Leveviine. 

Horizontau Plane, in Perfpediive. See PLANE. 

Hortrontat Projefion. See Prosection and Map. 

Horizontan Range, or level rauge, of a piece of ordnance, 
is the line it defcribes, when directed parallel to the horizon, 
or horizontal line. 

Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems: the one, to 
find the greateit horizontal range at 45 degrees clevation, 
in any fhot made upon any inclined plane, with any ele- 
vation of the piece whatfoever; and the other, to find 
elevations proper to ftrike a given objeét with any force, 
greater than what is fufficient to reach it with the middle 
elevation. 

1. A fhot being made on an inclined plane; having the 
horizontal diflance of the objec it itrikes, with the elevation 
of the piece, and the angle at the gun between the object 
and the perpendicular ; to find the greateft horizontal range 
of that piece laden with the fame charge ; that is, half the 
latus re€tum of all the parabole made with the fame impetus. 
Take half the diftance of the objeé& from the nadir, and the 
difference of the given elevation from that half; fubtract 
the verfed fine of that difference from the verfed fine of the 
diftance of the object from the zenith; the difference of 
thofe verfed fines will be to the fine of the diftance of the 
object from the zenith, as the horizontal diftance of the ob- 
ject itrnek, to the greateit range at 45 degrees. 

2. Having the greateit horizontal range of a gun, the 
horizontal diftance and angle of inclination of an object to 
the perpendicular: to find the two elevations neceflary to 
ftrike that object. Halve the diftance of the obje&t from 
the nadir ; this half is equal to the half fum of the two ele- 
vations fought; then fay, as the greateit horizontal range is 
to the horizontal diitance of the object, fo is the fine of the 
angle of inclination, or diltance of the objeét from the per- 
pendicular to a fourth proportional ; which fourth being 
fubtraGted from the verfed fines of the diftance of the ob- 
je@t from the zenith, leaves the verfed fine of half the differ- 
ence of the elevations fought ; which elevations are therefore 
had, by adding and fubtraGting that half of the difference to 
and from the aforefaid fum. See ProgecTite and Gun- 
NERY. 

Horizontat Refradion. See REFRACTION. 

Horizonrart Roots. See FisroseE roots. 

Horizontat Sheliers, among Gardeners, ave defences, dif- 
poled parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, bloffoms, and 
fruits, in the fpring, to defend them againit blafts, and pinch- 
ing nights. 

The ufual fhelters that have obtained are bafs mats, and 
other warm coverings, whichare rolled up in the day-time, 
and let down in the night. It was the reverend Mr. Lawrence 
who firft propofed horizontal fhelters, chiefly on this prin- 
ciple ; that moft of our frolts and blaits fall perpendicularly, 
i. e. the condenfed vapours, falling from the upper region, 
do at night form themfelves, toward the furface of the earth, 
into drops of dew, fubje& to be frozen by the coldneis of 
the air. 

Horizontal fhelters are to be made by laying rows of tiles, 
at certain diftances one above another, in the ftructure of 
the wall, fo as to project or hang over the plane of the 
wall, to carry.of the dew, wet, &c. It is an inconve- 
wience, objected to this method, that it is difficult to lead a 
tree rightly among the tiles, ox to keep its figure duly filled 
up. A 
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But the principal objeGion againft thefe tiles is this, that 
they prevent vegetables from receiving-the advantage of 
dews, rains, &c. in confequence of which they become 
weak and languid, and at la{t entirely decay. The only 
fort of horizontal fhelters, which Mr. Miller has ever ob- 
ferved to be ufeful for fruit-trees, are made with two leaves 
of flit-deal, joined over each other, and painted. This kind 
of fhelter, being fixed upon the tep of the wall with pullies, 
to draw up and down at pleafure, forms a fort of pent-honfe, 
which being let down in great rains or cold nights, whillt 
the trees are in flower, or the fruit is fetting, proves fervice- 
able ; but it muft be removed foon after the fruit is fet, fo 
that the trees may enjoy all the advantages of rain, dew, &e. 
in the fummer, which are abfolutely neceflary for producing 
healthy trees, or good fruit. ; 

Horrzontat Speculum. One of the great inconveniencies 
mariners have to ftruggle with, is the frequent want of a 
horizon ; for though the atmofphere may, at the height of 
10 or 12 degrees and upwards, be clear enough to give a 
view of the fun and other objets, yet all below that height 
is often fo hazy, as to hinder a diftinG fight of the horizon, 
and confequently to prevent obfervations from having the 
requifite correCtnefs. This inconveniency is removed by 
a horizontal {peculum, invented by Mr. Serfon, who was loit 
in the Victory man of war, in which fhip he was fent out to 
make trial of his machine. 

The principle on which this machine was conftructed, was 
derived from the confideration of a tep while {pinning : for 
this author obferving that the top had a confiderable degree 
of fteadinefs in, and force ‘to acquire, an upright motion, 
whether the body which fuftained it was in motion or at 
reft: he therefore concluded, that if a circular machine, 
whofe upper face was a flat polifhed fpeculum, was to have 
a {wift circular motion communicated to it, that fpeculum, 
by acquiring a horizontal fituation, would fhew all objects 
which it reflected, as much below the horizon, as they really 
are above it. Confequently, if the image of the fun, as feen ~ 
reflected from the fpeculum, were made to coincide with the 
fun’s image feen in a Hadley’s quadrant, the angle given by 
the quadrant would in all cafes be double the real altitude. 
Mr. Serfon alfo found, that to confine the fpeculum to, one 
place, it was neceffary to let the point {pin in a cup; for 
the horizontality of the fpeculum would not be altered, 
whatever pofition might be given to the cup ; provided it 
touched only at the. point on which it fpun. This curious 
and ufeful inftrument, as it is row improved by Mr. Smea- 
ton, confilts in a well polifhed metal fpeculum, of about three 
inches and a half in diameter, inclofed within a circular rim 
of brafs ; fo fitted that the centre of gravity of the whole 
fhall fall near the point whereon it fpins. This is the end of 
a fteel axis running through the centre of the fpeculum, above 
which it finifhes in a {quare, for the conveniency of fitting a 
roller on it, by which it is fet inmotion by means of a piece 
of tape wound round the roller. The ecup in which it {pins 
is made of agate, flint, or other hard fubitance ; and a pyra- 
midal cover may be made to the whole, compofed of glafs 
panes: by this means an obfervation may be made with it 
as well covered as open, and it will thereby be prevented 
from tarnifhing by the moift air and {pray of the fea. ~ 

Ifthe box be placed fteadily, and as level as may be, after 
the tape is untwirled, the {fpeculum will be fit for obferva- 
tion in lefs than two minutes, and will generally continue fo for 
twelve or fifteen. When it is to be ufed for a meridian obfer- 
vation, it may be convenient to know what time to fet it up 
and this may be had near enough by taking the fun’s bearing 
from the meridian with an azimuth compafs, allowing for 
the variation ; and if it has about five degrees to run before 

it 
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it culininates, it is then time’ to fpin the fpéculum: The 
obferver is to place himfelf as near the box as he conve- 
niently can, and look down on the fun’s image in the {peculum, 
and bring the fun’s image feen in the quadrant to agree with 
it, fo that their centres coincide ; the quadrant will then give 
the double altitude, without any allowance for the height of 
the fhip, or the fun’s femi-diameter. 

When the fun is about 45 high, the obferver muft look 
through that fight of the quadrant, which is ufed for a back 
obfervation : but he mutt look down on the horizontalimage, 
or that in the {peculum, as if jt was the back horizon ; and 
then making the folar images’ to agree, the quadrant, ac- 
cording as it is numbered, will give the double altitude, or 
double zenith diltance. 

Thefe {peculums are as ufetul by night as by day ; for as 
the images of the {malleft ftars may be feen in the {peculum, 
confequently any object that can be feen refleted from the 
glaffes of tne quadrant, may be obferved by the fpeculum ; 
and thefe are all the ftars of the firft magnitude, the planets 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the moon. So that by 
having the declinations of thefe bodies in an ephemeris, they 
may be ufed in obfervations as well as the fun. 

As the great diftreffes to which fhips are fometimes driven 
in feveral parts of the world, for want of a horizon to ob- 
ferve by,.are by this ingenious contrivance quite removed, it 
is hoped the ufe of this initrument may become general. 


"See Hapvey’s QuapRanT. 


Horizontat Diffpiments, in Natural Hiflory, are terms 
applied to the thin plates which crofs the tubes or ftirplets 
of fome corals at right angles, and conneé&t them together, 


-of which the tubipora mutica (figured i Ellis, tab. 27.) is 


an inftance. 

Horizontat Face, in Cryffallography, is ufed by Haiiy 
in deferibing fecondary forms of cryttals, the axes of 
which are fuppofed vertical, and then the faces perpendicular 
to thefe will be called horizontal faces, thofe parallel to the 
axes being called vertical faces. 

Horizonvat Strata, in Geology. It feems beft to agree 
with the phenomena of the ftrata of the earth, as well as 
with the opinions of the greater number and molt able of 
the writers on the fubje&, to confider the {trata as having 


been originally concentric with the earth, and entire, and, 


eer 


of courle, horizontal in every part. (See Concentricity of 
Strata.) Confiderable tra¢ts of {trata are found yet in nearly 
a horizontal pofition, the red marle,.for inftance, cn the 
fouth and fouth-weit of Derbyfhire. (See Mr. Farey’s Re- 
port to the Board of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 147.) Dr. 


Charles Anderfon, in his «* Appendix to the Tranflation of 


Werner’s New Theory of Veins," p. 256, remarks, that 
the wideft mineral veins occur in horizontal ftrata, which 
feem confirmed in Derbythire, by the very wide veins of 
fpar, void of metallic ores, which obliquely crofs Dove- 
dale on the confines of Staffordfhire, in the fourth lime-{ftone 
rock, which lies horizontal, or very near it, in thefe parts. 

HORLA, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the dio- 

_cefe of Drontheim ; 48 miles W.S.W. of Romfdal. 

HORLOFA, a town of Sweden, in the province of 

/Skone; 11 miles E. of Lund. 

HORMAH, or Cuorma, from [547 fignifying the 
fame with Anathema, ino Scripture Geography, a town of Pa- 
leftine, belonging to the tribe of Simeon. It was called 
Zephath before the Hebrews called it Hormah, the occafion 
of which appellation was, that the king of Arad, a Canaanite, 
S. of the land of promife, attacked the Hebrews, put them 

-to flight, and defpoiled them of a rich booty ; upon which 
the Ifraelites engaged themfelves by vow to deitroy every 
thing belonging to the king of Arad ; a purpofe which pro- 
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bably was not’ executed till after Jofhua entered thé land of 
promife. See Jofh. xv. 30. 

HORMEZION, or Hormzstoy, in Natural Hiflory, the 
name of a gem deferibed by Pliny, and feeming to have been 
a fpecies of hyacinth. He fays it was very bright, and of 
a yellowifh-red, or flame colour, with a whitifh caft at the 
edges. 

HORMILLOS, Los, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Pacific ocean, near the coait of Peru. S. lat. 16 45!. 

FORMINODES, in Natural Hifory, the name of a gem 
deferibed by Pliny, and others of the ancient writers. The 
ftone itfelf, they tell us, was either black or white, but had 
in ita green {peck furrounded bya circle of abright yellow. 
It feems to have been no other than one of the oculus belis 
of our jewellers. 

HORMINUM, in Botany. See Metissa and Sanvia.. 

HORMISDAS, or Hormovz, king of Perfia, in Bio- 
graphy, fucceeded to the throne A.D. 579, after the death 
of his father, the great Chofroes. He had, during the life 
of his parent, obtained fome military reputation, and while 
directed by the influence of prudent counfellors, he governed 
his dominions wifely, but when left to himfelf he exhibited in 
his character and conduét a number of vices, and difplayed 
the utmoit folly and tyranny. Not fewer than 13,000 vic- 
tims of all ranks are faid to have fallen, by his order or con- 
nivance, under the {word of the executioner. His cruelty pro- 
duced hatred, and hatred terminated in rebeliion. In this ftate 
of things, the khan of the Turks invaded the eaftern provinces 
with a vaft army, while the Romans renewed hoftilities on 
the oppofite fide. The Perfian empire would have been 
fubverted had it not been for the valour and talents of Bah- 
ran, or Varanes, who gave the Turks a fignal defeat. The 
fuccefsful general, in one inftance, was himfelf defeated by the 
lieutenant of the emperor Maurice, and Hormifdas had the 
folly and injuttice mortally to affront him by the prefent of 
a diftaff and a fuit of women’s apparel. He was bent on re- 
venge, appeared before his treops in this garb, and found no 
difficulty in roufing them to rebellion; the revolt became 
general, and, in the confufion, Bindoes, a prince of the blood, 
who had been imprifoned by Hormifdas, was liberated by 
his brother. He came to the royal palace at Ctefiphon, 
where the monarch was fitting in all the pomp of royalty, 
and began to upbraid him for his tyranny and mifconduét. 
Hormifdas ordered his attendants to feize him ; but, over- 
awed by the prefence of Bindoes, they were inattentive to 
the royal command, and ftood patiently by and faw the king 
dragged from his throne into prifon, where he was firit 
deprived of his fight, and then of his life. Whether the 
king was aflaflinated, or died by lefs violent means, is not 
eafy toafcertain. He died in the year 599, after a reign of 
twenty-one years. 

Hormispas, pope, fon of a perfon named Julius, and a 
native of Frufino, in Campania, was eleéted to the pontificate 
upon the death of pope Symmachus, in the year 514. One 
of the molt prominent cireumftances that occurred during 
his elevation to the popedom was the death of Anattafius, 
who was fucceeded by Juitin. The new emperor, though 
perfectly illiterate, was molt zealoufly attached to the doc- 
trine of the two natures. His promotion, therefore, gave 
the higheft fatisfaction to the orthodox throughout the 
empire. In Conitantinople the populace diftinguithed them- 
felves for their zeal in the Catholic caute, by compelling the 
patriarch to receive the council of Chalcedon, and to anathe- 
matize publicly all thofe who had rejeéted the decrees of the 
fynod. He alfo promifed to have what he had done con- 
firmed by a council, A council was accordingly aflembled, 
in great halte, to gratify the impatient and riotous multitude, 


The 
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‘The acts of this body in behalf of the Catholic faith were 
approved and confirmed by the emperor, who iffued out an 
edict, commanding all biuhops within his dominions to con- 
form to them, on pain of forfeiting their fees. This decree 
was foon followed by the execution of fuch of the Euty- 
chians as were moft obnoxious to the orthodox party. By 
thefe means of conviction, the bifhopsof the Eait were {peedily 
brought to unite in the profeffion of the Catholic faith, 
and the emperor undertook, in the next place, to unite them 
with their brethren in the Weft. This fubje& occupied the 
pope till his death, in the year 523, after a pontificate of 
nine years. Many of his letters are extant. Bower, 

HORMONT, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Lariftan ; 33 miles E.N.E. of Lar. 


HORMUS, in Aacient Mufic, wasa dance of a gay kind | 


for girls and boys, in which the boys took the lead, putting 
themfelves in manly and military attitudes, the girls following 
in gentle and modeit fteps, harmonizing the two virtues of 
force and temperance. 

The Grecian girls of good families affembled in troops, 
ornamented with nofegays, garlands, and chaplets of flowers ; 
they afterwards went to the temples, finging hymns at the 
folemn feitivals, or at the nuptials of fome one of their com- 
panions. 

The Lacedemonian dance confifted of three parts, repre- 
fenting the three ages of human life. All finging at the 


fame time. 
Age - We have been valiant. 
Youth - We are fo at prefent. 
Infancy = We fall be fo in our turn. 


HORN, Cornu, a hard, callous fubftance, growing on 
the head of divers cattle, and ferving them as weapons of 
offence and defence. 

Horxs, in Comparative Anatomy. The parts which receive 
the name of horns are diffimilar in form and ftruéture. They 
admit of being divided into four kinds at leaft: the rft are 
found on the rhinoceros ; the 2d are thofe of the ox, antelope, 
goat, and /pecp; the 3d belong to the camelopard, and the 
4th to the deer kind. 

The horns of the rhinoceros are thofe moft properly fo 
called, being entirely compofed of a horny fubftance. They 
are fituated not upon the os frontis, but the nafal bones. 
They are of a pyramidal fhape, and have no attachment to 
the {lull but at the furface of their bafis. They appear to 
be made up of a number of fibres refembling itrong hairs 
confolidated together, and rendered {mooth upon the furface, 
except around the bafe, where the external fibres, being 
broken off, prefent the appearance of a brufh. 

A. number of pores, or foramina, are to be feen upon the 
bafis of the horn, into which fine vafcular proceffes are 
probably received; for, from the ftruCture of the horn of the 
rhinoceros, there is every reafon to fuppofe it is formed upon 
pulps, in the manner of hair. (See Harr.) Thefe fora- 
mina are the orifices of fine canals, or grooves, which pafs lon- 
gitudinally throughout the horn. Cuvier ftates, that in the 
rhinoceros unicornis there is a thick mucus interpofed between 
the horn and the bone on which it is fituated, and that in the 
rhinoceros bicornis the horns are conneéted with the {kin only, 
and, therefore, they are in fome degree moveable. The 
horns of the rhinoceros are not deciduous, but continue to 
increafe from the root, or bafe, in proportion as they wear. 

Horns of the 2d fort are the moit common; they belong 
to many of the ruminating quadrupeds, and fome birds have 
dimilar procefles upon their heads. They confiit of three 
parts, an offeous fubftance, a vafcular inveftment, and the 
external fheath. ‘The bone is the part which is firft formed : 
it may be difcovered at a yery early period as a knob, or 
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round protuberance, moveable upon the os frontis, and coyer- 
ed with the common integuments: as it elongates, the {kin 
covering it becomes callous, and appears to wear off whem 
the offeous procefs is found to be clothed in a real cafe of 
horn. It then becomes fixed to the os frontis by atichylofis. 
The original periofteum of the knobs becomes thicker and 
fofter, and its veffels increafe in fize and number, preparatory 
both to the growth of the offeous, and the external parts of 


the horn between which it is interpofed, and to both of - 


which it ferves as the organ of nutrition. The internal or 
offeous portion of the horn, even when fully formed, is irre- 
gular in its texture, relembling more an ofleous depofit from 
inflammation than natural bone. 

The external cafe of the horns in the goat and /hecp is 
fomewhat different frem that of the ox and antelope: in the 
latter the horny fibres appear long and continuous, and form 
clofe compact layers, incafed the one within the other; but 
in the goat and /heep they are interrupted by many tranfyerfe 
grooves, are fhorter, and have the appearance of imbricated 
layers of horn. 


The growth of the horny cafes is from the roots, in the _ 


manner of hairs, but it does not appear to go on conti- 
nually, or without interruption ; for the increafe in each year 
is marked by a circular groove near the root of the horn, by 
which means the age of the animal can be often determined. 

Horns of the 3d fort.are the fhort ftraight procefles upon 
the head of the camelopard ; thefe confift of bone, which is of 
a porous {fpongy texture; they are united to the os frontis 
by anchylofis at their bafe, and the other extremities produce 
a regular convex knob: the ftem or pedicle of thele horns 
is merely covered by the common integuments; but the 
bulb on the ends fuftains a number of ftrong fhort hairs, which 
no doubt grow in a fimilar manner, and are every way analo- 
gous to the fibres compofing the horns of the rhinoceros. 

Horns of the 4th kind are peculiar to the deer gnus, 
(cervus) : thefe are compofed entirely of bone, and have, 
therefore, been defcribed, along with the other bones, by 
Cuvier and other anatomilts; we fhall, however, find from 
their hiftory, as well as fituation, that they diftingly be- 
long to that clafs of bones which enter into the compofitior 
of horns in general. 

The horns of deer are fhed and reproduced annually, their 
growth therefore is exceedingly rapid. ‘Their firft appear- 
ance is in the form of two {mall cartilaginous knobs or but- 
tons under the fkin. Thefe proceed to develope their dif- 
ferent branches or divifions in fucceflion, {till clothed with 
what has been called their ve/vet coat. This integument 
confifts of the fkin covered with a delicate foft hair, and the 
periofteum clofely united together. The velvet covering is 
extremely vafcular; many of its veffels acquire an extraor- 
dinary magnitude. We have feen them in the flag during 
the growth of the horn as large as the quills of a goofe, 
and Cuvier ftates them to equal the fize of the little finger. 
When the horns are completely formed, the velvet coat 
lofes its vafcularity, becomes infenfible and dry, and is rub- 
bed off by the deer, leaving the horns, in the hunters’ phrafe, 
burnifbed. 

The horns of deer acquire from friGtion a degree of polifh 
tipon the furface towards the top, but nearer the root, they 
ftill retain the impreffions of the large yeffels that were em- 
ployed in their fecretion. The bone of which they are com- 
pofed is denfe and hard upon the external part, and more 
light and porous in the interior, although it is without cavity 
or medullary cells. 

The original cartilaginous buttons or rudiments of the 
horns are fultained upon eminences of the os frontis, with 
which they form the fame fort of union that exifts with 

refpe& 


. they term it. 
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refpeét to the epiphyfis of bones, being at firft loofe and 
afterwards firm. The line of their union is indicated by a 
circular notched protuberance upon the bafe of the horn, 
which is called the burr. 

When the horns are about to be caft, there appears, upon 
fawing them in a longitudinal dire&tion, a reddifh mark of 
feparation between them, and the eminences of the frontal 
bone on which they are fuftained. This mark becomes 
more apparent, and at laft the cokefior between the horns 
and the fkull is fo much deitroyed, that the leaft fhock 
makes them fall after the horn is fhed. The eminence of the 
0s frontis prefents the appearance of a bone fawed or broken 
acrofs. Its proper fub{tance is a@tually expofed, but it very 
foon becomes covered by the integuments. 

The bones which conttitute the horns of the deer appear 
to be entirely analogous to the offeous parts of the horns 
of the other ruminant quadrupeds, and only differ from 
them in the circumftance of being deciduous. The horns 
of the rhinoceros, and thofe of the deer, fhould be con- 
fidered as the two extremes in the hiftory of thefe organs. 
‘The one wants the offeous bafis, the other the corneous 
covering. ‘The horns of the camelopard and ox, &c. ex- 
hibit the examples of intermediate ftructure. 

The formation of the horns has been long known to be 
much influenced by the condition of the organs of genera- 
tion.. Thy are fometimes peculiar to the male animal, and 
in the deer kind acquire their full bulk and complete form 
jutt before the feafon of rutting, after which they are fhed. 
Doétor Richard Ruffel, in his “ Economy of Nature in 
Difeafes of the Glands,’ relates fome curious effeéts on the 
growth of deer’s horns from caftration. He caitrated a very 
young deer, the confequence was, the horns did not grow. 
He then took another deer, fome months older, and caftrated 
it. A little velvet bud arofe on one fide of the head in- 
itead of a horn, and an irregular velvet horn about fix inches 
long grew on the other : both were cartilaginous, and neither 
had ftability enough to itand upright. He next had a deer 
fomewhat older than the laft caftrated, but not cut clean, as 
The event was this; he had two moit irre- 
gular horns, that never caft their velvet, and the left teiti- 
cle and {permatic cord being leaft {poiled, the left horn was 
one-third longer than the right. Nature, not being able to 
carry on the growth in the regular way, threw out from the 
fides of the horns fome bony knots, from which hung foft 
penfile glands, (as he termed them,) that were covered with 
velvet, and refembled bunches of grapes. Liaftly, he caf- 
trated two old ducks at the end of February, and their horns 
dropt off the 21{t of March following, fo that this event 
was anticipated five weeks at leaft. Their horns were how- 
ever renewed the next year, and were longer than thofe of 
the other bucks of the fame age; but the branches were 
lefs in length and fize, and neither the velvet covering or 
the horns themfelves were ever caft afterwards. See Eco- 
nomy of Nature in Acute and Chronical Difeafes of the 
Glands, by Doctor Richard Ruffel, p.21. 

The effe& of caftration is alfo ftrikingly to be feen in the 
different kind of horns in the du// and bullock. In the latter, 
the growth of the horn feems to be unlimited, but this de- 
pends upon the increafe of the offeous part, for the cor- 
neous fheaths are fo thin and imperfeétly formed, that they 
are only fit for the coarfer articles of manufacture. It is 

robable, that if caitration could be performed early enough 
in thefe animals, it would prevent the growth of horns en- 


' tirely, 2s in other cafes. 


For zhe explanation of the ftru€ture and mode of growth 
of horns, fee the plate on Comparative Anatomy, including 
the reprefentations of Lair, horns, Jpines, &c. Fig. 9. is 
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a view of the horn of the rAinoceros unicornis: a, the body 
of the horn; 4, the briftled appearance around the root ; c, 
the furface by which it is connected with the head covered 
with. minute hairs. Fig. 10. is the button or rudiment of 
the fag’s horn, after a fortnight or three weeks growth. 
Fig. 11. is the horn fome weeks farther advanced with 
feveral of the branches forming. The horn is itill foft and 
cartilaginous, and covered by its velvet coat. . Fig. 12. isa 
diffected view of a portion of the horn in an early flate, to 
fhew the nature of the velvet coat: @, the fkin clothed with 
thick clofe hair; 4, the periofteum thickened and vafcular, 
and not clofely adhering to the bone; c,c, fome of the large 
branches of the blood-veffels that nourifh the horn unre- 
moved. Fig. 13. is the der’s horn fully grown ; the remains 
of the velvet coat are feen hanging in fhreds, which the ani- 
mal rubs off againit the trees in the courfe of a day or two. 
Fig. 14. exhibits the focket upon the eminence of the os 
frontis, left by the feparation or caiting of the horn. 
Fig. 15. fhews the effe&t produced upon the horns from im- 
perfect caftration in a young deer, as defcribed and delineated 
by Dr. Rufel. 

The horns of a deer are by huntfmen called his head, 
See Heap. 

In the Hiftory of the French Academy of Sciences, we 
have an account of a bullock’s horn dug out of the ground 
in ploughing, which had fhot forth fibrous roots, and ap- 
pared to have grown, or vegetated after the manner of a 
plant. 

Horns make a confiderable article in the arts and manu- 
factures. Bullocks’ horns, foftened by the fire, ferve to 
make lanthorns, combs, knives, ink-horns, tobacco-boxes, 
&e. 

Horns, when properly reduced by mills or other means, 
are alfo found to be excellent as a manure for fome forts of 
land, where they can be procured in fufficient quantity for 
the purpofe. ‘They are ufed occafionally in Hertfordfhire, 
and fome of the other counties in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, on the tillage as well as the grafs lands, with con- 
fiderable fuccefs. See Horn Shavings. 

Horys, in Chemiflry: thefe have been analyzed, and 
found to contain a very {mall quantity of earthy matter. 
Mr. Hatchett burnt 500 grains of ox horn, and the refiduum 
was only 14 grain, and not. half of this was phofphate of 
lime. Horns chiefly confit of a membranous fubftance, 
which poffeffes the properties of coagulated albumen, and 
they probably contain a little gelatine. The horns of the 
hart and buck are exceptions, as they poflefs the proper- 
ties of bone, and are compofed of the fame contftituents. 
See Bone. 

Horys, in Rural Economy, the well known ornaments 
which fpring out from the heads of different forts of cattle, 
fheep, and fome other forts of live ftock. It is by the 
horns that the breeds of many of thefe forts of animals are 
known and afcertained. As the nature of fuch excrefcencies 
mutt obvioufly be produ€tive of much offal and wafte about 
the parts in which they are fituated, it mult of courfe bea 

reat objeét of the breeder to get quit of them as much as 
poffible, by the encouragement of the polled kinds, and the 
proper croffing of them with the other forts where neceffary. 
See Breep and BREEDING. 

Hory, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Goth- 
land ; 32 miles S. of Linkioping. 

Hory, or Hooren, a town of Auttria, famous for its 
beer made of oats, which fupples all the principal towns 
of Auitria; 40 miles N.W. of Vienna. N, lat. 48° 37', 
E. long. 15° 32". 

. Horn, atown of Weltphalia, in the county of Lippe, 
near 
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near which is a plain, called « Vinfeld, or the Field of 
ViGory,'’ fuppofed to be the place where Varur perifhed. 
N. lat. 51° 50’. E. long. 8° 52’. 

Hory, an ifland on the coaft of Weft Florida, between 
Ship and Maffacre iflands; nearly 17 miles long, and about 
half a mile wide. : 

Hory’s J/land, a {mall ifland near the coaft of South 
Carolina. N. lat. 33° 7’. W. long. 79° 17’. 

Horn, Cape, a cape on the fouth coait of Terra del 
Fuego, or the moft fouthern extremity on a group of iflands 
of unequal extent, lying before Naflau bay, known by the 
name of Hermite iflands, and fituated in S. lat. 55° 58, and 
W. long. 67° 46’. This cape is known at a diltance by a 
high round hill over it. On the N.W. fide are two peaked 
rocks like fugar-loaves; they lie N.W. by N. and S.E. by 
S. by the compafs, of each other. » Some other ftraggling 
low rocks lie W. of the Cape, and one S. of it ; but they 
are all near the fhore. From Chriftmas Sound to Cape 
Horn, the courfe is E.S.E. + E. diitant 31 leagues. - Be- 
tween this cape and another called “ Falfe or Miftaken 
Cape,’’ by Captain Cook, there feemed to be a pafiage 
direGtlyinto Naffau-bay ; fome {mall ifles were feen in the 
paflage ; and the coait, on the W. fide, had the appearance 
of forming good bays or harbours. Captain Cook obferves, 
though the doubling of Cape Horn is fo much dreaded, 
fo that, in the general opinion, it is more eligible to pais 
through the itrait of Magellan, we were not once brought 
under our clofe reefed topfails, after we left the ftrait of 
Le Maire. He doubled the cape in 33 days, whereas it 
would have taken much longer time to have failed through 
the ftrait of Magellan, with greater fatigue to the failors, 
and greater damage to the anchors, cables, fai's, and rig- 
ging of the fhip. He thinks, that different circumflances 
may at one time render it eligible to pafs through the 
ftrait of Le Maire, and to keep to the eaftward of Staten- 
Land at another. He alfo recommends, if neither wood 
nor water be wanted, to make no port and not to come 
near the land at all; for by keeping out at fea; you avoid 
the currents, which, in his opinion, lofe their force at 30 
or 36 miles from the land, and at a greater diltance there 
are none. 

Horn, Cape, (Falfe), a rocky point, which is the fou- 
thern point of the eaiternmoft of Hermite ifles, three leagues 
E.N.E. from Cape Horn. Off this cape lie rocks that 
are white with the dung of fowls; and vaft numbers were 
feen about them. 

Hors, in the Manege; to give a ftroke with the hora, is 
to bleed a horfe in the roof of the mouth, with the horn of 
a ftag or roebuck, the tip or end of which is fo fharp and 
pointed, as to produce the fame effe& as a lancet. They 
ftrike with the horn in the middle- of the fourth notch or 
ridge of the upper jaw. 

Hoan is alfo a fort of mufical inftrument, of the wind 
kind ; chiefly ufed in hunting, to animate and bring toge- 
ther the dogs and the hunters. 

The horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. 

The term for fouwudiug anciently was, wind a horn; all 
horns being in thofe times compaifed ; but fince ftraight horns 
are come in fafhion, they fay, blow a horn; and fometimes, 
plainly foupd a horn. 

There are various leffons on a horn ; as the recheat, dou- 
ble recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel recheat, &c. 
See Recupar. 

Wind initruments of this name and form are as numerous 
and various. as the animals that nature has armed with this 
weapos. The principal initrument, however, under that 
denomination, is the French. horn, cgr de chaff, hunting 
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‘key is indicated by one of the feven letters of the gammut; 
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horn, or corno da caccia, which is not only ufeful in the 
field, but of capital utility in full pieces, facred and fecular, 
in every orchettra. 

The horn is a long tube, narrow at the top, and encreafing 
in diameter to the end, where its mouth is very wide. It is 
curled up in a ring or rings, for the convenience of carriage 
and performance. 

It has no holes or keys with which to form different 
tones ; the whole fcale is produced by different modifica- 
tions of the breath at the mouth-piece, by the lips and 
tongue. ‘ : 

It has the fame feries of notes as the trumpet, only an 
oGtave lower. All the mufic that is compofed for it, is 
written in the key of C, and its pitch is altered now to any 
other key by crooks. At the beginning of a movement, the 


as Dhorn, Eb, F, or G horn, &c. Its natural feale is a 
regular feries of eight notes with the addition of an occa- 
fional fharp 4th, and the harmonics of the key below.. 
Attempts at chromatic horns have been made early in the 
laft century, in Germany ; the Meflings were the firit who 
pretended to perform in all keys in England, about the 
year 1740. Spandau, from Holland, was the firlt that was 
able to make the artificial notes agreeable, about 1772, and 
foon after, Ponto did wonders on this inftrument. We 
have now (1803) four excellent performers on the horn, 
the Leanders and Petrides. Thefe laft have the art of 
echoing paffages in fuch a manner as to feem at a great 
diftance without quitting their place in the orcheftra. It 
mutt, however, be difcovered, by every difcriminating hearer, 
that the fatitious half notes, that are made by the hand in 
the mouth of the inftrument, are founds of a different quality 
from the natural tones of the inftrument. We haye often 
thought that Ponto, with all his dexterity, produced fome 
of thefe new notes with fimilar difficulty, to a perfon ridden 
by the night mare, who tries to cry out, but cannot. 
The Hebrews made ufe of horns, formed of rams’ horns, 
to proclaim the jubilee ; whence the name jubilce ; which fee. 
The French horns ufed in concerts are ufually tuned an 
oGtave lower than the trumpets, to which they are clofely 
allied in their principles. . The whole length ae tube yield- 
ing the fundamental note is often about ten feet, but it is 
the o€tave of this that performers in general are able to 
reach, in which the column of air in the tube vibrates in - 
two equal parts: by blowing a little harder, the performer 
has it in his power to caufe the column of air in the tube to 
divide itfelf into three equal parts, and whofe vibrations con- _ 
fequently have the ratio of 4 to the fundamental, or Vil 
+ V; alittle harder blowing will occafion three nodes or 
quiefcent points in the tube, and the ratio of the found will 
be 4, or 2 VIII: harder ftill produces 4, or 2 VIII + ITI: 
the next note is }, or 2 VIII + V, a repetition of 1-an 
octave higher: then 7, which is a falfe or unnatural note, 
lefs than the minor 7th (3) by 24.9472 = + 2m, the note — 
being 2 VIII + this falfe 7th above the fundamental tone 
of the inftrument. By blowing ilill harder each ith part of 
the-tube’s length yields its found, which has the ratio 3, or 
3 VIII: the next is, and gives 3 VIII + II, or the true 
major tone: then ;'5, or 3 VIII + IIT, arepetition of th; 
then comes -3,, which is 27.25171 © + 2 m fharper than a 
true minor fourth, being 3 VIII + this falfe 4th: the next 
note is #., or 3 VIII + V, another repetition of 4; then — 
3, which alfo is a falfe note, 22.58107 © + 2 m lower than 
a true major fixth, or 3 VIII + this faife VIth: then +55 ‘ 
which is a repetition of the falfe 7th, or 1, but an o@ave 
higher: then ;{, or 3 VITI + VII or true major feventh, 
gis: then 75, or 4 VIIT: then ,+,. which is a falfe minor 
‘eon, 
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fecond, 3.46819 lefs than the major femitone, {;, or 4 VIII 
+ this falfe 2d: then 2., org VIII + II, a repetition of 
2 above: then =, which is a falfe minor third, lefs by 

-27098 = + m than the true minor third, $, or 4 VIII + 
this falfe 3d: then ., or 4 VIII + III a repetition of 3, 
two oGtaves higher: then .., or 3 VIII + V + the falfe 
7th arifing from 7, or another falfe minor fourth (differing 
41.1989 = + 3 m, from , above), which is 13.9472 = m 
flatter than the true 4th. Next, by increafing the itrength 
of the blaft, will arife .4,, which is a repetition of the falfe 
former fourth 7, as above, an octave higher : then 4,, which 
is a falfe minor fifth, 9.460262 + m fharper than the femi- 
diapente or flat fifth, #3, or 4 VIII + this falfe 5th, which 
is 19.46026 = + 2 m fharper than the major fourth or tri- 
‘tone, 22: then ,4, or 4 VIII + V, a repetition of 4 three 
oétaves higher: then .{, or 4 VIII + 2 III, the double 
(or fquare) of 3, and is 21> + 2 m flatter than the true 
minor fixth, or 4 VIII + this falfe 6th: then 4, which is 
the repetition of the falfe major fixth 1., above: then .,, 
or 3 VIII + 3 V the triple of +, is another falfe major 
fixth (differing 23.58107 = + 3m from 1. above), or 4 
VIII + a comma-redundant major fixth, inftead of the 
true VI: then 4, which isa repetition of the falfe minor 
feventh or 4 as above, but two o€taves higher: then 51, 
which is another falfe minor feventh (differing 31.0707 = + 
3 m from 4, above) and being 6.12449 = + m fharper than 
the minor feventh, 2, or 4 VIII + this falfe 7th: then ,, 
or 4 VIII + VII, a repetition of +, an o¢tave higher: 
and laftly, 4, is a falfe eighth lefs than the oGtave by 28.11748 
= +2m, or 4 VIII + this imperfe& VIII. 

And thus we have all the natural horn or trumpet notes 
within the compafs of five o€taves, of which it may be ob- 
ferved, that the [1Id, Vth, and VIIIth are the only concords 
found among thefe horn notes, which explains the reafon 
of thefe being the only Acute Harmonics (fee that article) 
which accompany a note: the IId and 6th compofed by 
doubling thefe harmonics, the XIIth and the XVIIth; the 
Vith by tripling the XIIth; and the VIIth by combining the 
Mllth and XVIIth together, are the only other notes of the 
horn or trumpet which belong to the diatonic fcale, this diefis- 
deficient minor fixth, and the comma-redundant major fix, 


~ being however inapplicable to pra¢tice, and all the remaining 


ten notes, enumerated above, are anomalous, and have the 
effe& of highly tempered notes or wolves in the practice of 
diatonic mufic, which is alone ufed at this day. _Compofers 
for the-horn contrive to introduce as few of thefe falfe notes 
into their pieces as poflible, and modern horn players alfo, 
by introducing their hand, or a block of wood, into the 
broad end of the horn, contrive, by habit, to corre many 
of the falfe intervals when playing in concert; but this is 
often done atthe expence of clearnefs and fulnefs of 
tone. 

_ .The late Mr. Charles Claggett, by combining two horns 
or trumpets of different pitches together, fo that the fame 
‘mouth-piece, by means of a ‘lide, aCted on by the finger, 
could inftantly be made to found either tube, which he 
called his chromatic French-horns and trumpets, pretended, 
that by this means all the falfe notes were correéted: which 
of courfe fuppofed, that they were all alike tempered or 


defeGtive, and that thefe lay all the fame y 
way, but which is far from being the 5 
_ eafe, as will appear from the recapitu- a) ae ceed 
~ lation of the temperaments in the margin, Ba es Geta, 
where, however, the fiat fifth is omitted, th Ets . 
being tharpened + 9.4605, and confe- 44) — 13-947 
_ quently it would be further injured by a : ais web 3 


new tube, fharper than the firft, either 
Vor. XVIII. 
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15-836 = (which is the mean among the above flat tem- 
peraments), or by any other difference of pitch in the 
two tubes, which might be adopted. We fhall refume the 
curious theory of this inftrument in the article Trumpet. 
Horns are funed, or brought to the proper pitch for playing 
in concert with other inftruments, by means of fhort pieces 
of tube of different lengths called crooks, which are put 
on or taken off below the mouth-piece, fo as to lengthen or 
fhorten the entire length of the tube, according as the pitch 
wants lowering or railing. 

Horn, in Archite@ure, is fometimes ufed for volute. 

Horn is fometimes alfo ufed for the hoof of a horfe, 
&c. ‘ 

Horns, in Botany. See Mepicaco. 

Horns and Hedge-hog. See Mrnicaco. 

Horns of the dliar. See Attar. 

Horn, Ammon's. See Cornu Ammonis. 

Horn-beech Tree, in Gardening. See CARPINUS. 

Horn-dill, in Ornithology, the genus buceros of Latin 
authers, calao of the French. This genus is diftinguifhed 
by having the bill convex, curved, and fharp at the edge, 
large, ferrated outwardly, and furnifhed with a horny pro- 
tuberance or excrefcence on the upper mandible near the 
bafe ; the noftrils behind the bafe of the bill; tongue fhort, 
and fharp at the point; legs fealy ; toes, three forward and 
one backward, the middle one conneéted to the outer as 
far as the third joint, and to the inner as far as the firft. 

Thefe birds fubfift, for the moft part, on fruits of various 
kinds, generally inhabit woods, and with fewsexceptions are 
natives of the old continent. 


Species. 


Bicornis. Front bony, flat, and bicornuted at the fore 
part. Linn. Amoen. Acad. Hydrocorax Philippenfis, Briff. 
Rhinoceros avis prima varietas, Will. Galao, Petiver. Phi- 
lippine horn-bill. 

Native of the Philippine iflands; fize of a common hen; 
the plumage above black, beneath white; quill-feathers with 
a white {pot ; tail rather long and black ; tail-feathers ten in 
number, of which the exterior four on each fide are white 
and thofe in the middle black; legs greenifh. A fuppofed 
variety is defcribed in the 23d volume of the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions under the name of cayao vel calao, the bill of 
which is red, the belly black; and the back and rump 
cb Shans the legs fcaly and reddifh, and the claws 
black. 

This fpecies does not frequent watery places, but inhabits 
the higher lands, and is moft common in mountainous fitua- 
tions. It feeds on fruits, among which it prefers the fig, 
almond, and_ piftachia; thefe it {wallows whole, and after 
digefting the pulp cafts up the ftones entire. Its voice is 
faid to refemble the bellowing of a calf. The Indians wor- 
fhip this {pecies as a deity. 

Asyssinicus. Black; bony protuberance femicircular 
on the fore part; orbits, chin, and part of the throat naked, 
and violet brown; greater quill-feathers white. Gmel. 
Grand calao d’ Abyffinia, Buff. Abyffinian horn-till. 

Refembles a raven in fhape, but is larger and more ro- 


-buit; it inhabits Abyffinia, and fubfifts chiefly on the large 


green beetles which infeft the plantations of grain. The 
flefh has a fcetid odour. According to Bruce it lodges in 
thick trees, and is known by the name of “ teir el naciba,’’ 
or bird of deftiny, on the frontiers of Sennaar. In the 
eaftern parts it is called abba gumba, and in the weft 
erkooms. The bill is black, edged with white, and about 
the bafe of the upper mandible each fide is a tuft of -briftly 
feathers. 

Dd AFRICA: 


HORN-BILL. 


Argicanus. Black; protuberance on the bill like a 
horn, ftraight and pointed. Gmel. &c. AHydrocorax Afri- 
canus, Brifl. Rhinoceros avis fecunda varietas, Will. Brac 
ou calao d Afrique, Buff. Trompette de Brac ou oifeau trom- 
pette, Labat. African horn-bill. 

Defcribed on the authority of Labat, who tells us it is 
the fize of a turkey, with the plumage wholly black; the 
bill and head meafured together were equal to eighteen 
inches ; the figure of the bill not unlike that of the Phi- 
lippine horn-bill, but having the appendage on the top of 
the upper mandible almoft ftraight at the point ; the colour 
partly red, and partly yellow, and the edges and bafe of 
both mandibles black. This defcription is adopted from 
father Labat by Buffon, nor does it appear to be better 
known fince that time, as Sonnini, in the lateft edition of 
Buffon, adds nothing to the defcription that was previoufly 
given by that author. There is or was formerly a fpecimen 
of this bird in the Leyden mufeum. 

Marararicus. Black, beneath white ; »protuberance 
rounded above, acute towards the front, and reaching be- 
hind the eyes. Gmel. Calao de Malabar, Buff. Pied 
horn-bill. 

The length two feet fix inches, or three feet; both man- 
dibles curved downwards, and fharp at the tip; protube- 
rance four inches and a half long, the greater part black, 
the middle, both-of the protuberance and the bill, dirty yel- 
lowifh-white ; vent, quill, and outer tail-feathers tipt with 
white; legs ftrong and black; claws long, hooked, and 
rather blunt. This fpecies is known to devour rats, mice, 
and {mall birds, raw flefh, and vegetables; its motions are 
not diffimilar to thofe of the magpie, leaping forwards or 
fideways with both legs at once; its note is various, being 
fometimes hoarfe, or like the clucking of a turkey, and 
fometimes weaker. 

Sonnerat defcribes a variety of this bird under the name 
ef Calao de la cote de Coromandel, from its being found on the 
coaft of Coromandel ; the bill of this kind is curved, the 
protuberance egg-fhaped ; quill-feathers and tail, except the 
two middle feathers, which have their bafes black, are white. 
Dr. Latham is inclined to believe le calao des Philippines 
of Pl. Enl. is alfo a variety of this bird. 

Axsrrostris. Bill white. 

This kind, which is recently defcribed by Sonnini under 
the title of /e calao a bec blanc, is nearly allied to the former 
{pecies, B. malabaricus. 

Hyprocorax. Protuberance flattened forwards; the 
belly tawny. Gmel. Hydrocorax, Briff. Corvi marini 
genus, Cluf. Corvus indicus, Bont. Corbeau Indien, Salerne. 
Calao des Moluques, Buff. Indian horn-bill. 

A native of the Molucca ifles ; its length two feet four 
inches ; the protuberance cinereous, and behind whitifh ; 
crown blackifh; cheeks and chin black; hind head and neck 
pale chefnut ; back, fhoulders, and rump, with the wing 
and tail-coverts, brown ; breaft and belly blackifh, the latter 
yellowifh on the hind part; tail afh or dirty white; legs 
grey brown; claws black. Feeds on the wild nutmeg, 
which renders its flefh pleafantly aromatic. This bird is 
frequently tamed to deftroy rats and mice. 

Rurtnoceros.  Protuberance recurvate and pointed. 
Gmel. Hydrocorax indicus, Briff. Rhinoceros, Bontius. 
Horned Indian raven, or rhinoceros bird, Will. Calao rbi- 
noceros, Buff. Bec dz Poifeau rhinoceros, {the bill,) Buff. 

Length three feet. This fpecies inhabits India, preys on 
rats, mice, and carrion, and often follows the hunters for 
the entrails of their game. The bill is ten inches long, the 
protuberance eight inches. Inhabits India. 

Cottaris. Protuberance of the bill flat, grooved, and 


yellow ; body and wings black; fpace of the neck bright 
red; tail white. Le calao de Waygiou, Sonnini. 

A fpecies found in Waygiou, one of the Molucca ifles ; 
its length is two feet and a half; and the bill feven inches 
and a half long. 

Vioraceus. Protuberance large, and much elevated 
above the upper mandible, flat at the fides, and marked with 
two longitudinal furrows; plumage above black, gloffed 
with green, beneath white. Le calao violet, Levaillant. 

Found in the ifle of Ceylon, and on the coafts of Coro- 
mandel. 

Coronatus. Protuberance fub-coronated, the bill large 
and yellow, or reddifh ; body above blackifh, gloffed with 
blue ; abdomen and thighs yellowifh white; tail rounded, 
white, and in the middle, black. Le calao aca/gue en croiffant, 
Sonnini. 

Size of the rhinoceros horn-bill. This fpecies is common 
in the Molucca ifles, where it inhabits great woods, is very 
favage, and feeds on carcafes. The legs are blackifh 
brown. ; 

GALEATUS. 
the pofterior part rounded, the anterior flat. Gmel. 
a cafque round, Buff. . Helmet horn-bill. 

Nothing more is known of this curious fpecies than the 
bill and head, the ftru€ture of which fufficiently diftinguifhes 
it, and announces it to be of a larger fize, and poffefled of 
greater ftrength than the generality of other birds in the 
{ame tribe. Specimens of the bill are not unfrequent in 
mufeums, and thefe vary in length from fix to eight inches ; 
the colour is ufually red, and the feathers, fometimes attached 
at the bafe, are black. 

PaNAyvensis. Greenifh-black, beneath reddifh-brown ; 
protuberance fharp above, and flat at the fides. Gmel. 
Calao & bec cizelé de Vifle de Panay, Sonnerat. Panayan 
horn-bill. : 

Size of a raven ; the bill very long, arched, brown, with 
tranfverfe lateral wrinkles, and longitudinal orange furrows ; 
orbits naked and brown ; irides whitifh. The head and neck 
of the female is white, with a large triangular greenifh-black 
{pot ; legs lead colour. Inhabits the ifle of Panay. 

Manittensis. Above. blackifh-brown, beneath dirty- 
white ; bill not ferrated ; protuberance {mall. Gmel. Calao 
de Maniile, Buff. Manilla horn-bill. 

Native of Manilla; length twenty inches. The bill ra- 
ther curved and acute at the tip; head and neck white, waved 
with brown; temples witha black fpot ; tail with a fulvous 
band acrofs. 


Nasutus. Front fmooth; tail-feathers white at the 
bafe and tip. Gmel. Crotophaga, Forfkal. Hydrocorax 
fenegalenfis melanorhynchos, Briff. Calao a bec noir du Senegal, 
Buff. Black-billed horn-bill. 

Inhabits Africa, near the river Senegal ; its fize is about 
that of the common wood-pecker ; it feeds on fruits, and, 
when young is eafily tamed. When young the bill of this 
bird is black, the colour changing gradually to red as the 
bird grows older; the body above is fordid greyifh, and 
white beneath ; claws black. The bird called by Buffon 
le tock is confidered as a variety of this bird; its fize is 
nearly the fame, except that its length is half an inch lefs ; 
the body varied with grey and black, beneath and collar 
whitifh ; head and throat lineated with black ; two middle 
tail-feathers grey, the reft blackih, with the tip white. 

Axsus. Snowy-white; bills and legs black. Gmel. 
White toucan, Hawkefworth It. White horn-bill, Lath. 

A fpecies defcribed from a fpecimen caught between the 
ifland of Tinian and Pulotimoen. Size of a {mall goofe ; the 
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bill narrow, and bent down; neck a foot long, and as {mall 
as that of the crane. 

Loszatus. Protuberance on the bill divided tranfverfely 
into feveral lobes; plumage black gloffed with blue ; on 
the fhoulders a red brown fpot ; tail whitifh. Le calao a 
eafque feftonné, Levaillant. 

Inhabits Batavia ; length thirty inches, the bill five inches 
long and two thick, and the margin not denticulated ; colour 
yellowifh-white, with the bafe brown; eyes furrounded by 
a naked wrinkled fkin which covers the bafe of the mandi- 
ble, and defcends upon the throat ; the feathers on the back 
of the head are long ; great quill-feathers deep black. The 
female is rather fmaller than the male, and has no fpace of 
red brown about the fhoulders. 

- Ogscurus. Protuberance rounded above, and divided 

into feven or eight lobes; body black ; tail-feathers white. 
Buceros plicatus, Latham. Indian raven, Will. Wreathed 
horn-bill. 

Native of New Guinea; the bill bent, and five or fix 
inches in length: A fuppofed variety of this bird, found in 
Ceylon, has the protuberance on the bill divided into no 


» more than five lobes. 


Grveintanus. Bill bent, compreffed laterally ; protu- 
berance pointed; body above green, beneath white; two 
middle tail-feathers dirty, rufous grey, with a band of black 
at theend; the reft black rufous near the end, and white at 
the tip. Buceros ginginianus, Lath. Le calao de Gingi, Son- 
nerat. Gingi horn-bill. 

Length two feet ; the bill from the bafe to the middle 
with the protuberance black, the reft white, the edges fer- 
rated; cheeks with an oval black bar under the orbits ; legs 
black. Inhabits the coaft of Coromandel. 

OrrentTALis. Bill convex, above carinated, at the bafe 
protuberant ; orbits naked, wrinkled, and cinereous ; body 
blackifh. Lath. New Holland horn-bill. 

Inhabits New Holland ; fize nearly as large as the jay ; 
the noftrils open near the bafe of the bill. 

Grisgus. Protuberance floping before, abrupt behind ; 
body grey. Lath. Grey horn-bill. 

Native of New Holland ; the crown black ; bill yellow, 
with a black fpot at the bafe ; at the corner of each eye a 
tuft of briftles, and behind a naked blue {pot ; wing-cafes 
variegated with black ; quill-feathers white at the tip. 

Viripis. Protuberance abrupt; body black; wings 
greenifh. Lath. Green-winged hornbill. 

The bill in this fpecies is yellowifh, at the bafe of the un- 
der mandible is a whitifh blue fpot ; the outer tail-feathers, 
with the bafe of the quill-feathers, and the belly, white ; legs 
blueifh. Country unknown. 

Ceytonensis. Bill denticulated, and without protube- 
rance, black and white ; head above, creft, hind part of the 
neck, back, and coverts of the tail brown, blended with 
blueifh grey. Le calao gingala, Levaillant. 

Inhabits the ifle of Ceylon. 

Javanicus. Bill not denticulated and without protu- 
berance, brown with the bafe yellow; front, head above, 
and long feathers of the creft red brown ; body above and 
beneath black; neck and tail white. Le calao javan, Le- 
vaillant. 

Length thirty inches; bill four inches and a half long ; 
fkin under’ the eyes, and chin down to the throat, deeply 
wrinkled ; plumage finely gloffed with greenifh ; legs brown- 
ifh, and the claws yellowifh white. ‘This fpecies inhabits 


_ Batavia, where it is called jaar vogel. 


Levaillant, to whofe coitly work on American and Indian 
ornithology, we are indebted for an account of the two pre- 
ceding birds, has placed them in the calao or horn-bill tribe, 
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and in this refpect we follow his example, though not entirely 
fatisfied with fuch an arrangement. The abfence of a pro- 
tuberance on the bill in both kinds feem clearly to remove 
them from the calao tribe, notwithftanding they accord with 
that genus in fome other particulars ; in the denticulation of 
the bill and ftru€ture of the claws /e calao gingala agrees with 
the hora-bill, but le calao javan is ftill lefs nearly ailied, the 
bill in this kind being neither denticulated nor ferrated at the 
margin, and it has only the claws of the true horn-bill to 
juitify its reference to that genus. The laft mentioned kind, 
from the form of the bill, appears in fome degree conneéted. 
with the corvus tribe. 

Horw-blend, is a black or green indurated bole or clay, 
contifting of fealy particles, which are diftinguifhable from 
thofe of mica, by being lefs fhining, thicker, and reGtangu- 
lar. It is generally found among iron ores, and fometimes 
intermixed with mica, forming a compact ftone. 

Horn-coal, in Mining, is applied to fuch coal as dips 
almoft equally on the face and the end, or in which the flines 
or lengthway joints of the coal crofs the water level diagon- 
ally, Rich coal being often worked with faliant and re-enter- 
ing angles, like the horn-works of a fortification, whence 
probably the name was derived; fuch are often called half- 
workings of coal. 

Horn-coot, a name given by fowlers to the great horn- 
owl. (See Strix Bubs.) A {port{man who has got one of 
thefe birds, has a conftant lure to draw together almoft 
what numbers of others he pleafes. The method of taking 
other birds by it is thus: the fportfman fixes upon fome 
fingle tree which ftands in the middle of an open field, and 
cutting the boughs of this into a regularity, he fpreads 
nets all about it, and then places his owl within them, with 
a ftring faftened to its leg, by means of which the bird may 
be put in motion by the fportfman as he ftands at the dif- 
tance under covert. There are to be two perches placed 
near one another, fo that the owl can eafily go from the 
one to the other. It is the nature of this bird to fly only 
by night, and therefore whenever it is feen by day-light, all 
the other birds quarrel with it, and abufe it; even the hawks 
will make at it wherever it comes in their way. The fportf- 
man depends upon this; and as foonas he fees any bird ap- 
proach, or as foon as the owl, who fees farther than he 
can, gives him the fignal that fome bird is in fight, he 
pulls the ftring, on which the owl, being difturbed, flies 
from one perch to the other. This draws the ftrange bird 
to her; and flying violently at her, it is entangled in the net 
placed with that intent, and the fportfman muft imme- 
diately run up and take it out, and replace the net for the 
next. 

Horna, an Englifh name for the fifh which we alfo 
call the gar-fifh. It is properly a fpecies of pike or efox. 
See Esox Belone. : 

Horn-ffh, in Ichthyology. See Cornutus pifcis and Br- 
ACULEATUS. 

Horn, arts, cornucervi. The {crapings or rafpings of 
the horn of this animal are medicinal, and ufed in decoétions, 
ptifans, &c. 

Hartfhorn is too expenfive an animal bone to be employed 
for the common preparations of ammonia, for which pur- 
pofe the bones, that are the refufe of the ftreets, are ufed; 
and if, after diftillation, they be further burnt in an open 
fire, the refidue in each inftance will be the fame, and chiefly 
phofphate of lime. Hartfhorn, however, affords that par- 
ticular modification of bone to which the preference is given 
for the purpofes of pharmacy, and the confumption is not 
fo great, as to render the dire¢tion either too expenfive or 
difficult to be complied with. The phofphate of lime left 
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amounts to 57.5 of the bones employed; they appear alfo 
to contain a imall quantity of carbonate of lime and phof- 
phate of magnefia, and the remainder is animal matter, 
which paffes away in various compound gaffes under the cir- 
cumftances in which it is in this preparation direéted to be 
placed. 

Hartfhorn jelly is nutritive and f{trengthening, and is fome- 
times given in diarrheeas ; but a decoction of burnt hartf- 
horn in water is more frequently ufed for this purpofe, and 
is called hartfhorn drink. See JEviy. 

The coal of hartfhorn, by being calcined with a long con- 
tinued and ftrong fire, is changed into a very white earth, 
called hartfhorn calcined to whitenefs, or cornu uflum. This 
earth is émplowed in medicine as an abforbent, and adminif- 
tered in dyfenteries and labour-pains, which are fuppofed to 
be caufed by acrid and ill-digefted matters. This earth levi- 
gated is the bafis of Sydenham’s white decoction, which is 
commonly prefcribed in thefe difeafes. 

The white deco€tion or mixture of burnt hartfhorn is pre- 
pared by boiling down two ounces of hartfhorn burnt and 
prepared, and one ounce of Acacia gum, in three pints of 
water to two, conftantly ftirring, and afterwards {training 
it. As burnt hartfhorn confifts entirely of phofphate of 
lime, which is infoluble in the preparation above direéted : 
it is only brought into the ftate of a very fine powder, and 
is kept mechanically fufpended in a mucilaginous liquor, on 
which account the gum is an ufeful addition, to the original 
formula in Bates’s Pharmacopeia, which contains none. 
This is retained in the laft pharmacopeeia as one of thofe 
eftablifhed forms which are in ufe with many pra¢titioners. 
‘The pulvis opiatus, or powder of burnt hartfhorn with opium, 
is a compofition of hard opium powdered, a drachm, hartf- 
horn burnt and prepared, an ounce, and cochineal powdered, 
a drachm, well mixed. This preparation affords a con- 
venient mode of exhibiting {mall quantities of opium, ten 
grains containing one of the opium. As the article by 
which it was divided is of no other confequence, a {mall 
quantity of cochineal is added to give it a colour, and thus 
to prevent it from being accidentally confounded with any 
of the numerous white powders kept in the fhops. The 
former name of pulvis opiatus was particularly exceptionable, 
as fometimes in the abbreviation of prefcriptions it was 
found to be miftaken for pulvis opit. The falt of hartfhorn 
is a great fudorific, and given in fevers with fuccefs; and 
hartfhorn alfo yields, by diftillation, a very penetrative vola- 
tile {pirit. 

Horn-hipped. A horfe is faid to be fo, when the tops 
of the two haunch-bones appear too high. 

Horn-ow/. See Srrix bubo. 

Horn of Plenty. See Cornucopia. 

Horn with horn, or Horn under horn (cornutum cum cor- 
auto), is when there is common fer cau/? de vicinage, inter- 
commoning of horned bealts. See Common and InveEr- 
COMMONING. ; 

Horns of Jnfe@s. See Frrters and Enromotoey. 

Horn Shavings, a term applied to the fmall thin pieces of 
waite horny matters which are formed in the preparation of 
different articles from this fubftance, in extenfive manufac- 
tories. Every fort of refufe material of this defcription has 
been found beneficial upon land, when employed in the way 
of a manure, either as a top-drefling, or when turned into 
the foil. In the county of Hereford they make ufe of two 
defcriptions of thefe forts of matters, the /ma// fort, or 
turner’s fhavings, and the /arge, or refufe pieces of horn, 
which are cut off by the faw or any other toal. The farmers 
purchafe the firft of thefe forts in London, at from about 
thirteen or fourteen fhillings the quarter, or ten-bufhel fack 
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ftuffed quite full, moftly weighing about two hundred and a 
half. They are generally employed exattly in the fame way 
and proportions per acre as the clippings of farriers, only 
they. do not ftand in need of being pricked into the foil 
when ufed upon the furface of the tillage landse And it is 
the ufual praétice with the large fort to have them ploughed 
into the foil, about three months before the time of fowing 
either wheat or barley. Shavings of thefe kinds are found, 
from aétual trials, to anfwer well in moft foils and feafons, 
with the exception of fuch as are very dry and parching, 
when they are faid not to work, by the farmers. ‘The fmall 
fhavings fhould be preferred, as being the moft ufeful and 
advantageous when employed in the way of a drefling for 
land. See Manure. 

. Horn, Staining of. See Bones, Dyzinc, Ivory, Tor- 
TOISE-/hell, and Woop. 

Horns, Foffil, in Natural Hiflory. "The horns of animals, 
accompanied by their fkulls and bones, or otherwife, are fre. 
quently found in the earth, but always in loofe and alluvial 
earth, or in caverns and fiffures, near the furface, as was 
remarked by Dr. Woodward, and has been confirmed by- 
fubfequent obfervers. 
{cribed are faid to be thofe of 


A Calf, defcribed to be conic, crooked, witha pith and — 


ray, not unlike a young budded horn, Dr. Grew’s Rari- 
ties, p. 274. 

Deer—Horns refembling thofe of deer are faid to be 
frequently met with in the peat-pits in Ireland. Phil. Tranf.. 
Abr. by Lowth, vol. ii. p. 434. 

Some of thefe are very-large, and have very broad palms 
above the brow antlers, which are palmated alfo. (Gent. 
Mag. vol. lxxv. p. 1133.) Parts of a large deer’s horn were 
found in a pit at Hutton Hill, in Somerfetfhire. (Jones's 
Phyf. Difq. p. 425.) In digging the Weft India Docks, 
inthe Ifle of Dogs, and alfo in the peat-pits near Newbury, 
in Berkfhire, deer’s horns are met with. Parkinfon’s Org. 
Remains, p. 95 and 98. 

Horns of the fallow-deer are faid to have been found by 
M. Cuvier, in loofe ftrata, in France. Phil. Mag. vol. xxxv. 
p- 387. 

The horns of the moofe-deer, very large, were dug up in 
1781, at Beline, N. E. of Carrick, in Kilkenny, in Ireland, 
which are preferved in Befborough hall, near that place. 
(Tigh’s Survey of Kilkenny, p. 98.) Others are mentioned 
by Mr. Jamefon, Shetland Ifles, p. 158. Horns of this 
kind of deer are alfo mentioned to be found in America. 
Jones’s Phyf. Difq. p. 420. 

The horns of a rein-deer were preferved at Chefter, which 
were dug up there. Benj. Martin’s Nat. Hift. vol. ii. 
D=i245 - adit ‘ 

Elks.—Among the remains of ruminating animals in loofe 
ftrata, M. Cuvier found the horns of a fpecies of elk, now 
extin&. In Hardwick hall, near Alt Hacknal, in Derby- 
fhire, horns of a prodigious fize are preferved, which, it is 
faid, were found many years ago in peat, in the northern 
parts of Derbyfhire, and to be thofe of an elk. 

Goats. —The horns of goats are among thofe enumerated 
by M. Cuvier, as found in the recent alluvial foils near 
Paris. ‘Phil. Mag. vol. xxxv. p. 387. 

Oxen.—The horns of different ipecies of thefe, are fated 
by M. Cuvier to be found in the loofe recent foils of fome 
vallies in France. 

Stags —The head and horns of a ftag were dug up at 
Wattington park, in Oxfordfhire, mentioned by Dr. Plott, 
Staffordfhire, p. 161. 
the Thames. (Phil. Tranf. vol. 1. p. 109.) They have alfo 
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occurred to M. Cuvier in the alluvia and putrid marfhes of 
France. Phil. Mag. vol. xxxv. p. 387. 

‘In the accumulations of tufa from the petrifying fprings 
at Matlock Bath, and formerly at Alport, near Yolgrave, in 
Derbythire, very large ftags’ horns have been found at dif- 
ferent periods. 

Urus.—The horns of this large animal have been found in 
the peat-pits of Ireland (Jamefon’s Shetland Ifles, p. 158.); 
and according to M. Cuvier they have been found in the 
valley of the Somme, alfo in Suabia, Pruffia, Italy, and 
England. Phil. Mag. vol. xxxv. p. 387. 

‘The horns of very large unknown animals were found at 
St. Martins, near Commercy (Nicholfon’s Journ. 8vo. xxiii. 
p. 159-); and others with the teeth and fkull at Oelte, near 
Ninava, in Ruffia, (Phil. Mag. vol. xxxv. p. 318.) At Hop- 
ton hall, in Derbyfhire, the pith of a horn 54 inches diameter 
above the bone of the fkull, and 16 inches long, is preferved, 
which was found near Padley hall, 15 feet beneath the fur- 
face, in the deep-cutting at the W. end of the Butterly tun- 
nel for the Cromford canal. 

We have fele&ted the above, in order to fhew, that the 
horns found in a foffil ftate in the earth are of various kinds ; 

vand from the details which are preferved refpe€ting them, 
there feems no reafon to think that horned animals exifted, 
while the ftrata were depofiting, the moft ancient of thefe 
horns being found in the alluvial flats or marthes in the vallies, 
and no inconfiderable portion of them in peat, which proves 
their recent origin. 

Sometimes extraneous foffils have been called horns, 
which have no pretenfions to that character, an inftance of 
which occurs in Derbyfhire, where the quarrymen and col- 
liers fiad a conical and flightly bent foffil, which they fay is 
the bony core of a horn, or harn as they pronounce it; 
thefe are found, with fome variations in the fhape, in grit 
ftone at Overton quarry, at Wickerfley quarry in Yorkfhire, 
in Wingefworth, Chefterficld, Alfreton, &c. In bind at 
Bretby, &c. Mr. William Martin, in his Petrificata Der— 
bienfia, plate 8, fhews them to be of vegetable origin, and 
denominates them Graminis fulcatus. Some have fippbted 
thefe horn-like foffils to be a kind of cupped coralloid. 

Horys of the uterus, two proceffes arifing from the fides 
of the fund. See Urervs. 

Horn-work, in Fortification, a fort of out-work, ad- 
vancing toward the field, to cover and defend a curtin, 
baition, or other place, fufpeéted to be weaker than the reit : 
as alfo to poflefs a height, &c. 

Tt confifts of a front and two branches; the front is made 
into two demi-baftions and a curtin; its fides, or flanks, 

-are ufually parallel; though fometimes they approach or 
contract towards the place, forming what they call a queue 
@yronde, or {wallow’s tail. “3 

When the flanks are too long, they fometimes make 
epaulements to flank them. The parts of the horn-work 
next the country are to be defended by a parapet. 

For the conftruction of horn-works, produce-the capital 
of the ravelin beyond the faliant angle A (Plate VI. Forti- 
fication, fig. 12) to the diftance AB, of about eighty 
toifes; draw DBE at right angles to AB, in which 
take BD, BE, each equal to fifty-five toifes; and on the 
outward fide D E, trace the front of a polygon in the fame 
manner as that of the body of the place, making the per- 
pendicular B F eighteen toifes, and the faces thirty. The 
branches Da, E4, of the horn-work, when produced, 
terminate on the faces of the baftions, within five toifes of 
the fhoulders. The ditch of the horn-work is twelve toifes, 
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and its counterfcarp parallel to the branches, and in the front 
terminates at the fhoulders. The capital of the ravelin be= 
fore the front of the horn-work is thirty-five toifes, and the 
faces terminate on the fhoulders, or rather two or three toifes 
beyond them ; and the ditch before the rayelin is eight toifes, 
There are fometimes made retrenchments within the horn- 
work, fuch as S, § ; which are conftruéted by ereéting per- 
pendiculars to the faces of the ravelins, within twenty-five 
toifes of their extremities. This retrenchment, like all 
others, has a parapet turfed only with a beam of eight feet 
before it, and likewife a ditch from three to five toifes broad. 
When a horn-work is made before the battion, the diftance 
of the front from the faliant angle of the baftion is a hun- 
dred toifes; and the branches terminate on the faces of the 
adjacent ravelins within five toifes from their extreniities ; 
the reft of the conftrution is as before. 


Two horn-works joined together make a crown-work, 
which is conftructed by deferibing from the faliant angle A 
(fig. 2.) of the ravelin, as a centre, an arc of a circle, with 
a radius of about 120 toifes, cutting the capital of the ravelin 
produced at C; from the point C fet off the chords'C Bj 
CF, each equal to a hundred and ten toifes, and on each of 
thefe conftrué&t the front of a polygon of the fame dimen- 
fions, as in the horn-work, that is, the perpendicular fhould 
be eighteen toifes, the faces thirty, and the branches termi- 
nate on the faces of the baftions, within twenty-five toifes of 
the fhoulders. The ditch is twelve toifes; the capital’ of the 
rayelin thirty-five, and its ditch eight. When the crown- 
work is made before the baftion, the are is defcribed from 
the faliant angle of the baftion witha radius of a hundred 
and twenty toifes, and the branches terminate on the faces of 
the adjacent ravelins, within twenty-five toifes of their ex- 
tremities, &c. as before. Muller’s Elem. of Fortif. P- 39; 
&e. See Military ConsTRuCTION. 


Horn-wrack, in Zoology, the trivial Englifh name of the 
genus Fluitra, a tribe of Vermes in the Zoophyta order. 
See FLustra. : 


HORNAGIUM, HornaGe, in our ancient Lace 
Books, feemsto import the fame with horageld. 


HORNBEAM, in Botany, &c. See Carpryus. 


Hornpeam, in Rural Economy, a name commonly given 
toa tree of the deciduous fort, which is oceafionally grown 
as timber, being made ufe of in turnery, as well as for the 
cogs of mills and other fimilar purpofes. 


There are two fpecies of this tree, the common hornbeam 
and the hop hornbeam, but which afford the following wutietigs « 
as the eaffern hornbeam, the flowering hornbeam, the V; ‘rgmnia 
flowering hop hornbeam, and the American hornbeam. "The 
common hornbeam is a native of Europe and America 
while the hop hornbeam is met with in Italy and Virginia. 
The common fort grows to the largeft fize, and is probably 
the beft kind for the purpofes of timber. 


All the forts of thefe trees are capable of being increafed 
either by feeds or from layers. ‘The layer method fuceeeds 
at almoft any feafon of the year. ‘The feeds itiay be fown 
in the feed part of the nurfery any time in the autumn, after 
they have been a little dried upon a mat, or otherwife, for 
the purpofe. This is beft dott in narrow beds to the depth 
of about two inches, which fhould be kept perfectly “teal 
and free from weeds. They muft continue in thefe beds un- 
til the fecond {pring, when they come up, and require fo be 
kept free from every fort of annoyance, being watered in - 
very hot feafons. _ About the third {pring the young plants 
may be fet out in the nurfery ground, where they may con- 


tinue 
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tinue until they are wanted for being planted as ttandard 
trees. 

In the layer method, a few good plants fhould be pro- 
vided for the purpofe of ftools ; which in the Eaftern fort 
may be planted at a yard diftant, but with the others a yard 
and a half, or even two yards apart. As foonas thefe 
plants have made a proper number of fhoots, they fhould 
be layered or laid down into the ground in the autumnal 
months, and in the courfe of about a twelvemonth they will 
generally become well rooted; at which time, or in the 
winter or early fpring, they may be taken off, and planted 
out in the nurfery manner, taking care to brufh up or mould 
the ftool well, for the future produce of young fhoots for 
additional fupplies of layers. The plants in the nurfery 
fhould be allowed about a foot ora foot and a half, the rows 
being at the diftance of two feet. They may continue in 
this fituation until they are wanted for being finally planted 
out, being carefully weeded, and the mould well ftirred 
about them in the rows, by winter digging, &c. The Vir- 
ginia hornbeam frequently throws out two leading fhoots, 
which afterwards contend for the maftery. Where this is 
the cafe, that which appears the beft fhould be preferved, 
the other being removed by means of the knife. If this be 
negleG@ted the trees will be liable to become forked in moft 
cafes, and of courfe lefs valuable to the planter. 

The common hornbeam affords excellent flakes and edders, 
befides fuel wood and charcoal. The timber produced by 
it may be ranked with thofe of the beech and fycamore ; 
but its principal fuperiority confifts in its excellence for the 
purpofes of fercen fences for fheltering gardens, nurfery 
grounds, and different forts of young plantations, from the 
feverity of bad feafons, &c. It bears cutting in, pruning, 
and clipping, extremely well, and, from its retaining its 
leaves during the winter feafon, becomes particularly clofe 
and impenetrable to the winds and ftorms, keeping up a very 
fteady temperature of the atmofphere about the plants 
which it fhelters. On this account alfo, it is found beneficial 
to be planted in mixture, or in occafional rows, with many 
tender forts of trees in high expofed afpeéts, in the manner 
of the birch, to which it is preferable, as affording greater 
warmth in the winter. This fort of tree fhould perhaps be 
more attended to as a nurfe for young expofed plantations 
of trees, than has hitherto been the cafe, in confequence of 
its qualities in this way being but imperfe&tly known. 

The eattern fort is particularly valuable where low hedges 
of deciduous trees are wanted, from its inferior growth, and 
the {mallnefs of its leaves and clofenefs of the branches. 

HorwseaM Pollengers, a denomination given by fome to 
trees of this fpecies, which have been lopped, and are of 
about twenty years growth. See TREE. 

Hornseam Wood, Petrified, in Natural Hijftory. Ina 
breach of the embankments or tide walls of the Thames, 
which happened near Purfleet, as defcribed in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfactions, N° 325, the Rev. W. Derham 
diftinguifhed hornbeam among the other woods and vegetable 
produéts found a great way below the furface of the marthes ; 
belonging, however, to the clafs of recent or peat foflils, and 
not to thofe of the ftrata. 

HORNBERG, in Geography, a town of Wurtemberg, 
in the Schwartzwalde ; 38 miles S.W. of Stuttgard.—Alfo, 
a town of Germany, belonging to the Teutonic knights, 
near the Neckar; 18 miles E. of Heidelberg. 

HORNBURG, a town of Weftphalia, in the prin- 
anaey of Halberftadt, on the Ilfe; 10 miles N.E. of 

oflar. 
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HORNBY, is a {mall market town and chapelry in the 
parifh of Melling, hundred of Lonfdale, Lancafhire, England. 
It is feated on the eaftern banks of the river Lovne or Lune, 
over which is a ftone bridge of three arches. “A. religious - 
hofpital, or priory, was eftablifhed here at an early period ; 
and at the diffolution was granted to the Monteagle family, 
who alfo poffeffed an old baronial manfion called Hornby 
caftle, which ftands on an eminence about. half a mile from 
the town. According to Camden, this ‘noble caftle was 
founded by N. de Mont Begon, and owned by the Harring- 
tons and Stanleys, barons of Monteagle, defcended from 
Thomae Stanley, firft earl of Derby.’’ It has a large 
{quare tower, anda lofty round one ; has lately undergone 
a complete repair ; and is now the property and refidence of 
Hornby church, which is fubordinate 
to that of Melling, is a neat edifice, and diftiaguifhed by 
an octagonal tower. Hornby is diftant from London 248 
miles, and contained, according to the late return, 87 houfes, 
and 414 inhabitants. The cotton manufaStures conftitute 
the chief bufinefsS of the place. <A fair or market is held 
every alternate Tuefday for cattle; here is alfo an annual 
fair of two days. Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ix, 


HORNCASTLE, a market town and parifh ina foke 
of that name, in Lindfey divifion of the county of Lincoln, 
England, is fituated upon an angular piece of land formed 
by a {mall rivulet named Waring, and the river Bain. The 
latter is navigable from the Witham to this place. The town 
derives its name from hern or byrn, in Saxon fignifying an 
angle or corner, anda caitle or fortification. Traces of 
the caftle are yet vilible; the whole formerly occupied an 
area of nearly twenty acres. The foundations fhew that it 
was in the form of a parallelogram, and inclofed a great 
part of the prefent town. Numbersof Roman coins have 
been found here ; and there lately exifted, near the river, one 
of thofe intricate circles called Julian’s bower. Thefe cir-. 
cumftances, and its fituation on a lingula or tongue of land, 
induced Stukely to confider it a Roman ftation, and to place 
here the Bannovallum of the geographer Ravennas. The 
town was incorporated in the time of queen Elizabeth, with 
the privilege of holding a weekly market on Saturdays, and 
an annual fair; two other fairs have been fince eftablifhed. 
A confiderable trade in leather is carried on here; the place 
being principally occupied by tanners. Horncaitle is 139 
miles N. from London, and in the year 1801 contained 403 
houfes, and 2015 inhabitants. Here are a good grammar, 
and a charity fchool. Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. 1x. 

Horncastle Navigation, was made, in purfuance of aéts 
of parliament obtained in 1792 and 1800, from the old 
Witham river near Tatterfhall, to the bridge in the town of 
Horncaftle, a diftance of about 11 miles, in the county of 
Lincoln. See CANAL. 

HORNE, in Biography. See Hoorne. 


Horne, GeorGe, a prelate in the church of England, 
was born at Otham, near Maiditone, in Kent, in the year 
1730. His father, who was retor of Otham, undertook the 
early clafiical education of his fon, for which he was perfectly 
qualified. When he was thirteen years of age, he was fent 
to the Maidftone grammar fchool, then under the care of a 
mafter eminent for his knowledge in ancient literature. A 
Maiditone fcholarfhip in the univerfity of Oxford becoming 
vacant, he was, when he was about fifteen years of age, 
fent to the Univerfity college, where he applied himfelf with 
fo much diligence and afliduity to his ftudies, that he was 
greatly diftinguifhed among his contemporaries, as well for 
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his attainments in polite literature, as for that fpecies of 
knowledge which is fubfervient to the illuftration of the 
{criptures. In the year 1749 he took his degree of B.A. ; 
and in the following year, upon a vacancy sak place ina 
_Kentifh fellowfhip at Magdalen college, he was elected to fill 
it. Mr. Horne at this time had been deeply tinftured with 
the myfteries of Hutchinfonianifm, which led him to do his 
utmoit to bring difcredit on the fyftem of the immortal fir 
Tfaac Newton. What he publithed on this occafion, with- 
out his name, he was fincerely afhamed of afterwards, and 
never fuffered it to be reprinted. In 1752 he took his 
degree of M.A., and in the fame year engaged in a contro- 
verfy on the fubje&t of the Cherubim, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. His object was to prove that the Cherubims were 
a reprefentation of the Trinity. In 1753 he entered into 
orders, and foon obtained a high reputation as a preacher, 
on account of the excellence of his compofitions and the 
gracefulnefs of his elocution. In 1764 Mr. Horne was ad- 
mitted tothe degree of doétor in divinity, and in 1768 he 
was elected prefident of Magdalen college, and in 1771 he 
was appointed chaplain in ordinary to his majefty, in which 
capacity he officiated for ten years. Inthe following year, 
whena number of the clergy were about to apply to parlia- 
ment for relief in the matter of {ubfcription to the liturgy 
and the thirty-nine articles of the church of England, 
Dr. Horne did all in his power to defeat their obje&. He 
was next appointed vice-chancellor of the Univerfity, in 
which {tation he continued till the month of O&ober 1780, 
and no one ever prefided in that poft with a more confcien- 
tious attention to its duties, or a greater fharc-of popu- 
larity. The vice-chancellorfhip introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of lord North, by whofe intereft he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Canterbury, in which fituation he 
acquired the refpect and efteem of all, and frequently gra- 
tified the public by preaching in the cathedral. In 1790 
Dr. Horne was advanced to the epifcopal fee, by being no- 
minated to the bifhopric of Norwich, foon after which he 
refigned his prefidentfhip of Magdalen college. At this 
period, his health, which had ever been delicate, was in 
a precarious itate, and after he had taken poffeffion of his 
fee, his friends faw, with extreme forrow and regret, that he 
declined very rapidly. From two vifits to Bath he received 
fenfible benefit, and in the autumn of 1791 he fet out ona 
third vifit to the fame place. During his journey he was 
attacked with a paralytic ftroke, from the effects of which 
he never recovered, though he was enabled to reach to the 
end of his journey. After lingering for fome weeks, durin 
which he retained the full poffeffion of his faculties, and ait 
played exemplary patience, compofure, and cheerfulnefs ; 
he died at Bath on the 17th of January 1792, in the fixty- 
fecond year of his age, animated by thofe hopes which 
{pring from the confcioufnefs of a well fpent life, and the 
promifes of the gofpel. The works of this excellent divine 
were numerous, and many of them valuable. His principal 
piece was a “Commentary on the Book of Pfalms, &c.”? 
which made its appearance in 1776, in two volumes 4to, 
It was his favourite performance, and had coft him the beft 
part of twenty years in the compofition. Dr. Horne was 
diftinguifhed by a confiderable fhare of various learning, 
which he confecrated, according to his judgment, to the 
caufe of truth, and the beft interefts of mankind. His 
virtue was fincere and ardent, and his life exemplarily vir- 
tuous. 

HORNECK, Anrnoxy, a learned divine, was born in 
the lower Palatinate in 1641, and educated at Heidelberg 
under Spanheim. At the age of 19 he came to England, 
and entered himfelf of Queen’s college, Oxford, of which 
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he was afterwards the chaplain. He was now incorporated 
M.A. from the univerfity of Wittemberg, and not long 
afterwards obtained the vicarage of Allhallows in Oxford. 
He retained this living only about two years, and in 1665 
removed into the family of the duke of Albemarle, in the 
capacity of tutor to his fon lord Torrington. The duke 
prefented him with the rectory of Doulton in Devon, to 
which was afterwards added a prebend in the cathedral of 
Exeter. In 1671 he became preacher at the Savoy, and in 
1693 prebendary of Weftminfter. He was alfo honoured 
with the appointment of chaplain to king William and 
queen Mary. He died in 1696 of a fevere attack of the 
ftone in the fifty-fixth year of his age. He was a man of 
very extenfive learning, and particularly converfant in the 
Oriental languages, ecclefiaftical hiltory, controverfial 
theology, and cafuiftry. Few men, it is faid, were fo fre- 
quently confulted in cafes of confcience as Dr. Horneck. 
He was author of feveral pious and learned works, which 
are as judicious as they are learned, and which are ftill known 
and admired. Gen. Biog. 

HORNED, a term employed, in fome diftri€ts, to fig- 
nify the goring or wounding with the horns of cattle. 

Hornep Cattle, a term often made ufe of by farmers to 
fignify neat-cattle, or animals of the low kind. 

Hornep Poppy. See Poppy. 

HORNET, Crasro, in Entomology, a fpecies of Vefpa ; 
which fee. 

Horyer-fy, a very large two-winged fly, which has the 
fhape and colours of the hornet, and is, at firlt fight, fcarce 
to be diftinguifhed from it. The principal colour of the 
body of this fly is yellow; but it has two long and large 
black lines placed tranfverfely on it, and has a black corcelet, 
and a yellow head. 

Thefe lay, at a proper feafon, a large number of oblong 
white eggs, which hatch into large and long worms, whofe 
chief food is the worms and nymphs of the humble bees. 
The worm of this fly is continually found in the nefts of 
thefe bees, where it never meddles either with the wax 
or honey, but preys only on the young offspring of the 
creature. 

HORNGELD fignifies a tax, within the foreft, to be 
paid for the feeding of horned beaits. See Grp. 

“ Quietum effe omni colle&tione in forefta de beftiis cor- 
nutis, &c. Et fint quieti de omnibus geldis, et danegeldis, 
et wodgeldis, et fenegeldis, et horngeldis, &c.”’ 

To be free of horngeld, is a privilege granted by the king 
to fuch as he thinks good. 

HORNHEAD, in Geography, a promontory on the 
north-weftern coaft of Ireland, at the extremity of a {mall 
peninfula, called by the fame name, in the county of Donegal, 
province of Ulfter. It is f{uppofed to have been mentioned 
by Ptolemy under the name of Boreum promontorium, and 
it is ftill fometimes called North Cape. Hornhead is the 
weitern point of Sheephaven, a harbour little frequented, 
and was probably called from two fharp fummits like horns 
at the top of the cliff, which are a good obje& for the ma- 
riner. ‘The peninfula of Hornhead has been pointed out by 
Dr. Hamilton (TranfaGtions of the [rifh Academy) as ex- 
hibiting the effets of drifting fands in a ftriking manner. 
In 1787 it contained veftiges of enclofures fo fmall and fo 
numerous, as to mark the former refidence of a number of 
families ina fpot which then exhibited nothing but 


A defert, falt and bare 
The haunt of feals, and orcs, and feamews’ clang.’’ 
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Near Hornhead is a curious and frightful phenomenon 
called M‘Swine’s gun. By decompofition of part of the 


rock, 
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rock, the waves have perforated a cave many yards in 

‘diameter, which extends about fixty feet into a rock, mak- 
ing part of the mainland, and nearly horizontal with the 
level of the fea at high and low water-marks. When the 
wind blows due north and the tide is half in, this gun of 
M<Swine’s is feen to fpout fea-water far higher than the 
_ eye can reach, with an explofion that may be heard at a dif- 
tance of above twenty miles. Hornhead is near Dunfa- 
naghy. N. lat. 55° 13!. W. long. 7° 51’. 

HORNING, in Scots Law, a writ ifluing from the 
fignet, in his majefty’s name, at the inftance of a creditor 
againtt his debtor, commanding him to pay or perform with- 
in 2 certain time, under pain of being declared a rebel, and 
by.a caption put in prifon. 

HORNIUS, Gerorcez, in Biography, was born in the 
Palatinate about the clofe of the 17th century. He wasin 
high eftimation as a writer of hiftory ; and his chief works 
are ‘¢ Hiftoria Ecclefiaftica ad ann. 1666 :’’ ‘* De originibus 
Americanis :”’ “ Geographia vetus et nova:’’ ‘ Hiftoria 
Philofophica.”? He vifited England, and attached himfelf 
to the Prefbyterian party ; and on his return he occupied 
the chair of hiftory in the univerfities of Harderwyck and 
Leyden. He died in 1750. 

HORNOS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Welt 
Bothnia ; 15 miles S. W. of Umea. 

HORNOY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftyé of 
Amiens ; 15 miles W.S.W. of Amiens. The place contains 
1190, and the canton 10,661 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1524 kiliometres, in 24 communes. 

HORNPIPE, in Mujfic, the name of an initrument, 
and of atune. The hornpipe air, fo frequently danced by our 
failors and aétive ftage dancers, is perhaps the only national 
tune, or melody, which we can call ourown. It is of high 
antiquity, and can be traced to the ancient Britons, perhaps 
before the invafion of Julius Czfar, or the Saxons. The 
inftrument, in our old authors, is called the Pip-corn, or pipe 
of Cornwall. And when the Britons were driven by the 
Saxons, fome into Wales, fome into Armorica, or Britanny, 
and fome into Cornwall, we may fuppofe the inftrument 
and tune to have been preferved in the laft mentioned pro- 
vince, and to have retained its name. The inftrument called 
a hornpipe, though unknown in England, was a few years 
ago fo common in Wales, according to the late honourable 
Danes Barrington, that even the fhepherd’s boys ufed to 
play on it. It confifts, fays Mr. B., of a wooden pipe 
with holes, at proportional diftances, and a horn at each 
end, the one to receive the wind from the mouth of the 
player, and the other to produce the founds, as modulated 
by the performer. Mr. Barrington communicated to the 
Antiquarian Society a delineation and defcription of this 
ruftic inftrument (Archzologia, vol. iii. p. 33.), and con- 
jeGtured that it originally gave the name to the tune called a 
hornpipe. 

Chaucer, in his Romant of the Rofe, fol. 135, mentions 
this inftrument. 


Controue he would, and foule faile 
1Bith Hornrires of CornEWAILE. 


Mr. Jones, in one of his tracts, fays that the pibgorn, or 
hornpipe, is peculiar to the ifle of Anglefea ; but the word, 
in old Englifh and French authors, implies a tune as well as 
an inftrument. 

The Lancafhire hornpipes, Chefhire rounds, and fome of 
our very old country dances, are, perhaps, genuine Enghifh 


melodies ; but melody, till after the invention of the opera 


at Florence in 1600, was little cultivated in any part of 
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Europe. Wehad-very good church mufic in our cathe- 
drals, from the time of Tallis and Bird, to the arrival of - 
Handel, in 1710; but being fet to Englifh words, it never 
reached the continent. ; 
HORNSEY, or Hornsea, in Geography, a market 
town and parifh in the divifion of Holderneis, and Eait 
Riding of the county of York, England, is feated near a 
mire, or lake, on the coaft. Of this town our topographers 
have not recorded any hiftorical particulars. Gough, in his 
addition to Camden’s Britannia, merely ftates that Hornfey 
“has a high fpire, formerly a fea mark, but now much 
ruined through the inability of the inhabitants to repair it- 
An infcription in the town fays that it was once ten miles 
from the fea; though at prefent only one. Not many 
years ago a {mall ftreet, called Hornfey-bek, adjoined to the 


“fea, was wafhed away, except two or three houfes; and 


about Skipfie, a few miles north of Hornfey, they have a 
tradition of a town called Hide being devoured by the fea. 
Amber is found in large maffes on this coaft.’’. There are a 
{mall weekly market on Mondays, 2nd two annual fairs. In 
1800 the town confifted of 133 houfes, and 533 inha- 
bitants. ; 

Hornsey, a parifh in the. hundred of Offulften, and™ 
county of Middlefex, England. The village is five miles 
north of Holborn-bars, London, and is pleafantly feated in 
a valley, through which the New river is conducted in its 
artificial channel. The parifh confifts of about 2200 acres 
of land, of which 50 only are arable, about 120 wood, 150 
walte, or common, and the remainder meadow and pafture. 
Befides the village of Hornfey, the following hamlets. are 
within the parifh ; Crouch-end, Mufwell-hill, Stroud-green, 
and aconfiderable part of Highgate. 

The manor of Hornfey has belonged, from time immemo- 
rial, to the bifhops of London, who had formerly a palace 
here. This is fuppofed to have itood on a {pot called Lodge- 
hill, where are {till to be feen the remains of amoat. In this 
parifh, between Highgate and Hornfey, the New river was 
formerly carried over a valley by a wooden aquedu&, 178 
yards inlength. A more laiting channel, of clay, &c. was 
made for it in 1776. Many of the houfes here are the re- 
fidences of London merchants. From the boldnefs of the 
hills around, and finely wooded character of the country, 
Hornfey may be juitly confidered a very delightful and eli- 
gible place of refidence. In the year 1801, the parifh was 
eftimated to contain 458 houfes, and 2716 inhabitants. Ly- 
fons’s Environs 6f London, 4to. vol. iii. 

HORNSTANDET, a peninfula on the coaft of Swe- 
den, in the gulf of Bothnia, about 30 miles in circumference. 
N. lat. 61° 39'. E. long. 17° 16'. 5 

HORNSTEDTIA, in Botany, is a genus named by 
Retzius in honour of Dr. Clas Frederick Hornftedt, 
leGurer on natural hiftory and medicine at Lincopin in Swe- 
den, and Fellow of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 
Retz. Obf. fafc. 6. 18. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 9.—Clafs and 
order, Monandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Scitaminee, Linn. 
Canna, Jufl. : 

Gen. Ch. Inflorefcence a conical fpike, ing at the to 
al. Calyx two-cleft. Tube oF ili stad 
thread-fhaped ; limb double ; the exterior coat three-cleft ; 
neGtary tubular. Cap/ule of three cells, oblong. Retzius. 

Obf. The two fpecies of this genus defcribed by Retzius, 
and which we are about to mention, are fuppofed by Dr. 
Smith to belong to different genera. He imagines that H. 
Scyphus is an Amomum, and H. Leonurus, a Kempferia, 
but as this is merely a fuggeition, we retain the genus till 
we learn further particulars concerning it from Dr. Rox- 
burgh. tes 
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Seed; numerous, club-fhaped, oblong. The plant has fcarcely 
any {mell, 

2. H. Leonurus. Retz. Willd. n. 2. (Amomum Leo- 
nurus; Retz. Obf. fafc. 3. 69. )—* Leaves {mooth, fringed.” 
—Found in the thickelt recefles of groves in Malacca.— 
Root imple, having a hot aromatic talte. Stems fimple, fo- 
litary, nodding towards the top. Leaves alternate, fringed, 
with golden-coloured briftles, {mooth on both fides, {mell- 
ing like cloves. Calyx fhorter than the tube of the flower. 
Germzn inferior, nearly globofe, fmall, covered with dark 
ferruginous hairs. Seeds numerous. 

Neither of thefe fpecies appear to have been known 
to Rumphius, Rheede, Plunkenet, nor any other author 
who has applied himfelf to the defcription of Oriental 
plants. 

HORNSTEIN, in Natural Hiffory, isa name given in 
Germany to the filiceous {tone, called in England chertz, or 
chert. 

- HORNY Excrescences, in Surgery. It appears, from 
fome inftances on record, that excrefcences of a horny na- 
ture have been met with on the human fubje&t, which, al- 
though they have much excited the attention of naturalifts, 
mult be coniidered entirely as Lu/us Natura. 

A remarkable cafe of this defcription is that of a female 
who had two complete horns growing on her head, one of 
which, with the portrait of the woman, is preferved in the 
Britifh Mufeum, and the other at Oxford. 

A far more recent inftance, however, has been obligingly 
<communicated to us by Dr. William Roots of Kingiton on 
-Thames, who, in February 1811, amputated an excref- 
ence of this fort, exactly refembling a ram’s horn, from 
the head of a man, between fifty and fixty years of age, 
a drawing of which in its growing ftate, as well as the 
horn itfelf, he has prefented to the colleGtion of Mr. 
Aitley Cooper. 

The account given by Dr. Roots of this extraordinary 
eafe is, that John Kennedy, a gardener at Thames Ditton 
in Surrey, in the year 1796 had atumour growing on 
the fuperior part of the occiput, which was taken off with 
the knife by the doétor’s father in about three years from 
its commencement. Soon after its removal, a horny fub- 
ftance began to make its appearance on the fame place, 
which continued growing for four years, till it accidentally 
fell off in a moft unexpeéted manner, being at that time 
not more than three inches in length; and it fhould be ob- 
ferved, that the furface of the part it grew from, on its 
dropping off, was perfectly {mooth, without any the flighteft 
hemorrhage, and refembling the fuperficies of the ttag’s 
head, when his horns have recently dropped. In a fhort 
time after a new horny {prout fhot forth, which, as it grew, 
took on the exa& form and crooked figure of a ram’s horn, 
and having increafed during feven years, without any difpo- 
fition to fall off, to the great inconvenience of the poor man, 
he confented at length to its removal; in the performance 
of which, from the parts underneath being very vafcular, 
2 coniiderable hemorrhage enfued. 

Now it appears probable from this, fays the doctor, that 
the horn, had it been fuffered to remain longer on the head, 
would have attained a much larger fize, nature having ina 
playful mood moft abundantly fupplied it with veffels for that 

urpofe. Its having likewife been fhed. in. the former. in- 
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flance without bleeding, induces Dr. Roots to conclude, that 
as the fources of its nutriment continued open, it had not 
arrived at that flate of perfetion, when the gradual clofing 
of the veflels would occafion a {pontaneous removal, without 
any hemorrhage taking place, as is always obferved to be 
the cafe with animals who drop their horns at regular and 
{tated periods. Some years fince we faw fir James Earte 
remove a complete horn, about three inches long, from tlie 
{crotum of a patient in St. Bartholomew’s hofpital. We 
have always believed, that all horny excrefcences, which are 
occafionally formed on the fkin of the human fubje&, are ori- 
ginally encyfted tumours, the cyft of which very curioufly af- 
fumes the power of fecreting horn, inftead of fat, a pappy 
fubltance, or a fluid like honey, as commonly happens in the 
refpeétive cafes of fteatoma, atheroma, and meliceris. We 
think that the particulars of the cafe, communicated to us 
by Dr. Roots, tend to corroborate this opinion, fince, 
before any horn made its appearance, there was a tumour, 
and, after the firft horn dropped off, a furface, which was 
quite fmooth, which did not bleed at all, and which, in 
fact, muit have been a part of the cytt, prefented itfelf 
to notice. In the cafe of the horn, which was cut off in 
St. Bartholomew's hofpital, the truth of the preceding 
fentiment, concerning the formation of horny excrefcences 
onthe human race, was almoft demonftrated. There was 
at firft a tumour, which burft, and from the infide of which 
the horny matter was gradually protruded. 

HORNYGOLD’s Keys, in Geography, iflets and rocks 
on the Spanifh main, near the Mofquito thore. N. lat.15° 40’. 
W. long. 82° 18’. 

HOROCHAW, a town of Poland, in Volhynia; 32 miles 
S.W. of Lucko. 

HORODEK, a town of Ruffian Lithuania, in the pala- 
tinate of Wilna; 68 miles S.E. of Wilna—Alfo, atown in 
the palatinate of Brzefc; 38 miles S.E. of Brzefc. . 

HORODICTIC Quaprant. See Quaprant. 

HORODISCZE, in Geography, atown of Auftrian Po- 
land, in Galicia; 60 miles E. of Lemberg.—Alfo, a town 
of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Minfk ; eight miles S.E. 
of Minfk. 

HORODLA, a town of Auftrian Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Belcz, on the Bug ; 32 miles N. of Belcz. 

HOROGRAPRY, compounded of «px, Aour, and px Par» 
I write, the art of making or conftructing dials; called 
alfo, horologiography, gnomonica, feiatherica, photofciatherica, 
&c. See DIALLiNnG. Hye 
HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the art of making or con- 
ftructing dials. See DiaLiinc. 

HOROLOGIUM, ‘Qpor0y101, compofed of cpx, hora, 
time, hour, and droyo-, fpeech, difcourfé, a common name, among 
ancient writers, for any inftrument or machine for meafuring 
the hours. See CHRoNOMETER. 

Such are our clocks, watches, fun-dials, &c. See Crock, 
Warcn, Diat, and CLepsypra. 

Modern inventions, and gradual improvements, have given 
birth to fome new terms that come properly under this head, 
and annexed new meanings to others totally different to what 
they had originally, All chronometers that announced: the 
hour by ftriking on a bell were called clocks ; thus, we read 
of pocket-clocks, though nothing could feem more abfurd 
than to fuppofe that a clock, according to the modern idea, 
fhould be carried in the pocket. In like manner, all clocks 
that did not ftrike the hour were called-watches, or time- 
pieces ; and the different parts of a ftriking clock were dif- 
tinguifhed by the watch-part, and the clock-part ; the former, 
meaning that part which meafures the time, and the latter, 
the part which proclaims the hours. In the report of fir 
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Tfaac Newton to the houfe of commons, anno 1713, relative 
to the longitude a@, he ftates the difficulties of afcertaining 
the longitude by means of a watch; yet it is obvious, from 
fevexal circumftances, that his remarks were direétly to be 
underftood of a time-piece regulated by a pendulum; for 
his objeGtions are founded on the known properties of the 
pendulum, fome of which differ effentially from the proper- 
ties of the balance and fpring. It is alfo to be remembered, 
that all the attempts of Huygens for finding the longitude 
were by means of pendulum clocks, that did not ftrike the 
hour, and confequently, according to the language of the 
times, were called watches. At this time fuch machines for 
meafuring time as are fixed in their place, are called clocks if 
they firike the hour ; if they do not ftrike the hour, they 
are ca'led time-pieces ; and when conftructed with more care, 
for a more accurate meafure of time, they are called regu- 
Jators. Some artifts of late have affefted to call fuch watches 
as were conftructed for aftronomical and nautical obferva- 
tions, by the name of éime-pieces, probably to intimate that 
they poffefs the advantages of thoie conitruéted with a pen- 
dulum. 

Mr. John Harrifon firft gave the name of time-keeper to 
his watch, for the performance of which he received from 
parliament the fum of twenty thoufand pounds. See Ciro- 
NOMETER. 

Horotocium, Horologion, is alfo a name the Greeks give 
to their liturgy, or breviary ; becaufe it contains the daily 
hours, or the feveral offices to be rehearfed each day. 

The Greeks call it wporcficy, which anfwers to what in La- 
tin and Englith we call divrnum, or diurnal. 

The wsorcficy is the breviary of the Greeks. 

HOROMETRY, the art of meafuring or dividing the 
hours, and keeping an account of time. 

HOROPTER, in Opiics, is a right line drawn through 
the point where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that 
which joins the centres of the two eyes, or the two pupils. 

Such is the line A B (Plate VI. Optics, fig. 3.) drawn 
through the point of concourfe C, of the optic axes of the 
eyes D and E, parallel to H I, which joins the centres of 
the eyes H and I. 

It is called horopter; as being found, by experience, to 
be the limit of ditin& vifion. 

The horopter has feveral properties in optics, which are 
defcribed at large in Aguillonius, Opt. lib. i. Diff. 10. 

Horoprer, Plane of the. See PLANE of the Horopter. 

HOROSCOPE, in Afrology, the degree or point of the 
heavens rifing above the ealtern point of the horizon, at any 
given time when a prediction is to be made of a future event ; 
as, the fortune of a perfon then born, the fuccefs of a defign 
then laid, the weather, &c. 

The word is compofed of wex, hora, hour, and the verb 
cxentou.2, [peto, confidero, I confider. ‘The Latins call it 
card orientalis ; fometimes a/cendens.. See ASCENDANT. 

They were formerly fo infatuated with horofcopes, that 
Albertus Magnus, Cardan, and others, are faid to have had 
the temerity to draw that of Jefus Chritt. 

Horoscope is alfo ufed for a fcheme, or figure, of the 
twelve houfes ; i.e. the twelve figns of the zodiac, wherein 
is marked the difpofition of the heavens for any given 
time. ; 

Thus we fay, to draw a horofcope, conftru& a horofcope, 
&c.. We callit, more peculiarly, calculating a nativity, when 
the life and fortune of a perfon are the fubjeét of the predic- 
tion ;, for they draw horofcopes of cities, great enterprizes, 
&c. See House: 

Horxoscopz, Lunar, is the point which the moon iffues out 
of, whea the fun is in the afcending point of the.eat, | 
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This is alfo called the part of fortune. 

HoroscorE is alfo a mathematical inftrument, in manfier 
of a planifphere ; but now difufed. 

It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compofed a fpecial 
treatife thereon. > 

HORPS, Les, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Mayenne; eight miles N. W. of Vilaine. The 
place contains 1618, and the canton 8793 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 182% kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

HORREA, in Roman Antiquity, were public magazines 
of corn and falt meat, out of which the foldiers were fur- 
nifhed on their march in the military roads of the empire. 

Horrea was alfo the name which they gave to their gra- 
naries ; which fee. 

HORREBOW, Perer, in Biography, a celebrated Da- 
nifh aftronomer, and profeffor of that feience at Copenhagen, 
was born at Legfted, in Jutland. He ftudied at Aalburg 
under very unfavourable circumftances, being obliged, at the 
fame period, to fubmit to various kinds of labour. In 1714, he 


was appointed profeffor of mathematics at Copenhagen, andin - 


1725 he was ele@ed a member of the Danifh Academy of 
Sciences. He died in 1764, at the great age of 85. ° He 
was author of many works conneéted with his favourite 
purfuits, among which were “¢ Copernicus Triumphans, five 
de Parallaxi Orbis Annui;’? ‘* The Elements of Aftro- 
nomy ;” ‘ The Elements of Mathematics ;”” &c. &c. 

HORROR, Horrovr, ftri@ly fignifies fuch an excefs of 
fear as makes a perfon tremble. It is a compound of admi- 
ration and fear, not without an oceafional mixture of -plea- 
fure, from which, when predominant, it is denominated a 
pleafing horror. 

Horror, in Medicine, nearly fynonimous with rigor, is 
ufed to denote that tranfient /hivering, accompanied by a 
fenfation of eold, which is among the firft fymptoms of 
febrile difeafes in general. Hippocrates confiders it as ex- 
preflive of a leffer degree of fhivering than the term rigor s 
but a few perfons, he fays, employ the word to dencte a 
greater degree of chillinefs than rigour. (See his Treatife de 
Flatibus.) Celfus confiders the Aorror as a general fhaking, 
fuch as often oceurs in the outfet of a paroxyfm of ague. 
“‘ Frigus voco, ubi extreme partes membrorum inalgefcunt ; 
horrorem ubi totum corpus intremit.”’ (De Medicina, 
lib. iii. cap. 3.) .Sennertus again tells us, that horror implies 
an agitation of fkin only ; while rigor fignifies a fhaking of 
the whole body ; and this appears to be the fenfe in which 
the two words are moft commonly underftood. Sennerti’ 
Opera, vol. i. p. 387. 

Horror of a Vacuum, was an imaginary principle among 
the ancient philofophers, to which they afcribed the afcent- 
of water in pumps, and other fimilar phenomena, which are 
now known to be occafioned by the weight of the air. See- 
Arr. 

HORROX, Jeremran, in Biography, was born at Tox 
teth, near Liverpool, about the year 1619. He received his 
academical education at Emanuel college, Cambridge, after 
which he began to apply himfelf very diligently to the ftudy . 
of aftronomy, but as at this period his circumftances were« 
very moderate, and as he could have no accefs neither to books - 
nor inftruments, he was unable to make any confiderable pro~ - 
grefs in the purfuit. About the year 1636he became ac+ 
quainted with Mr. Crabtree, whofe genius led him to the. 
fame kind of ftudies, and with whom Mr. Horrox corre- 
{pended, and they both communicated their difcoveries ta. 
Mr. Fofter, profeffor of Grefham college. Mr. Horrox, 
by the countenance and affiftance of his friend, purfued his 
ftudies with renewed vigour, and haying procured inftru-~ 
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aents.and the neceffary books for the peels, applied with 
great diligence to the making of obfervations. Scarcely, 
however, had he entered the career of difcoveries, before 
he was fuddenly cut off by death in the year 1640-1, when 
he was only 22 years of age. Of the lofs which the world 
fuftained by this melancholy event, fome notion may be 
formed from the writings which he left behind him. He 
had juft completed his «¢ Venus in Sole vifa,’? which was 
publifhed at Dantzic in 1662, by Hevelius, together with 
his own  Mercurius in Sole vifus,”’ and illuftrated with that 
aftronomer’s notes. The remaining papers of our young 
aftronomer were digefted and publifhed by Dr. Wallis in 
1673, under the title of “ Opera Pofthuma,” &c. Two 
things are deferving notice, and will perpetuate the memory 
of this very extraordinary young man. He was the firit 
who ever predi&ted or even faw with a fcientific eye the 
paffage of Venus over the fun’s difk, and though he was not 
aware of the great ufe that was to be made of it, in difcover- 
ing the parallax and diftance of the fun and planets, yet he 
made from it many ufeful obfervations and improvements on 
the theory of Venus. The other circumftance was his new 
theory of lunar motion, which Newton himfelf made the 
ora of his aftronomy relating to the moon; ever 
peaking of Mr. Horrox asa genius of the firft rank. 

HORS de fon fee, a-4s out of his fee, in Law, is an ex- 
ception to avoid an action brought for rent, or other fervice, 
ifluing out of certain lands, by him that pretends to be the 
lord. For if the defendant can prove the land to be without 
the compafs of his fee, the action fails. 

HORSE, in Zoology. See Equus. 

The horfe makes the fubjet of a very extenfive art call- 
ed horfemanfhip, confifting of divers fubordinate arts or 
branches. * 

From the fame beaft alfo arife the profeffions of chivalry, 
knighthood, &c. 

Authors are divided as to the time when men firft began 
to mount horfes. The f{choliaft of Euripides, and Euftathius 
on the fecond book of the Iliad, fpeak as if the ancients had 
been unacquainted with the ufe of faddle horfes, and had 
only ufed them to draw chariots, &c.» They add, that courfes 
on horfe-back were not introduced a& the olympic games 
before the fifteenth Olympiad. But this can fcarcely be ; 
becaufe the centaurs, to whom the invention is attributed, 
lived long before that time. Befides, Homer, though ke 
mentions only chariots in his account of the fiege of Troy, 
fpeaks of riding fo familiarly in fome parts of his Iliad and 
Odyffey, that it muft have been praGtifed among the Greeks 
before he compofed either of thefe poems. In the fifteenth 
book of the Iliad he reprefents the itrength and activity of 
Ajax, when he fought in defence of the Grecian fhips that 
were attacked by the Trojans, and leaped from one fhip to 
another, by the readinefs and addrefs with which a fkilful 
horfeman would vault from the back of one horfe to that of 
another ; and his ability to defend many fhips at once by 
that of the accomplifhed rider, who is capable of managing 
and controuling feveral horfes at the fame time. ‘This com- 
parifon proves, not only that riding was commonly known at 
the time when Homer wrote, but that it mult have been 
ftudied and cultivated with great care and attention. In 
the fifth book of the Odyffey, the poct compares Ulyfles, 


- fhipwrecked and fitting aftride a plank which was floating 


on the waves, to a man beftriding a horfe, and keeping his 
feat in fpite of the motions which the animal could make. 
Herodotus, in Thalia, fpeaks of hunting on horfeback, as 
an exercife praétifed in the time of Darius ; in Melpomene, 
likewife, he fays, the Amazons hunted on horfe-back, with 
their hufbands, the Sarmatians. Xenophon fays, that Cyrus 
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hunted on horfe-back, when he had a mind to exercife him. 
felf and his horfes. 

It appears, likewife, from Paufanias, that there were 
horfe-courfes even in the time of Hercules, the iuftitutor of 
the Olympic games. 

It alfo appears, from the moft ancient hiftory extant, viz. 
the hiftory of the Bible, that the horfe was made fubfervient 
to the will of man in the earlieft times, and therefore the ufe 
of this animal is probably almoft coeval with mankind. See. 
Gen. ch, xlvii. 17. Job, xxxix. 18, 19. Gen. 1. 9. Exodus, 
Xiv. 9. 

From the two laft cited paflages, in which chariots and 
horfemen are named together, it appears probable, that the 
ufe of chariots and the art of riding were introduced about 
the fame time, the latter being a little pricr to the former ; 
and Egypt feems to have been the country to which man- 
kind are indebted for the equeftrian art, though the precife 
period of time in which it was firft praétifed cannot fo eafily 
be afcertained. It is certain, however, that when Jacob 
came into Egypt, he found the inhabitants perfetly ac- 
quainted with the horfe, and ufing it in its two-fold capacity 
of carrying and drawing. From hence it was conveyed to 
the Ethiopians, Arabs, Indians, Perfians, Parthians, Arme- 
nians, Scythians, &c. 

The Ethiopians, as we learn from Herodotus, poffeffed a 
breed of horfes, and were acquainted with the art of riding ; 
accordingly he defcribes them as a nation of cavalry that 
attended Xerxes in his expedition againift Greece. We 
have no information with refpeét to the equeftrian hiftory 
of the ancient Arabs; although in later times they have be- 
come fo famous for riding, that they may be fliled a nation 
of horfemen. The inhabitants of India were accuftomed to 
ufe horfes from the earlieft times ; and Herodotus afferts, 
that the troops of this country, which attended Xerxes in 
his famous march againft Greece, fought on horfe-back, as 
well as employed chariots in war. 

The Perfian horfes have been always famous for beauty, 
vigour, fire, and other eminent qualities, and fo celebrated 
for fpeed, that their very name in the language of the coun- 
try fignifies what may be rendered by the word “ wind- 
foot,” a term emphatically expreffive of their fwiftnefs. 
The ancient Perfians were fo fond of them, and thought the 
act of managing them fo becoming and neceflary a duty, 
that they taught their children to ride at the age of five 
years, as Herodotus relates. Vegetius defcribes the horfes 
of this country as moft valuable for the faddle, being fafe, 
gentle, and very agreeable to the rider, conkituting a very 
confiderable part of the revenue of their owners, and very 
profitable to thofe who could fupport a fine breed. heir 
paces were fingularly graceful, as well as {oft and ea'y, fo 
as to relieve rather than fatigue the rider. They were quick 
and nimble, but fubjeét to tire on along march or journey ; 
inclined to obftinacy and rebellion, unlefs curbed and fub- 
dued by difcipline and exercife ; but notwithftanding their 
heat and anger, not difficult to be pacified ; always maintain- 
ing a graceful carriage, arching their neck, and bending it 
to fuch a degree as almoft to make their chins lean upor 
their brealts ; while their pace was fomething between a 
gallop and amble, anfwering to what the French call 
“ anbin,’’ and we a * rack.’’ 

The Parthians were very eminent for the fleill with which 
they managed their horfes, and their manner of fighting 
upon them; and they are defcribed as having fuch dexterity 
and fupplenefs of body, and fuch a command over their 
horfes, that they could turn themfelves round upon their 
backs with fo much eafe and readinefs as to be able to draw 
their bows with the fureft aim, and wound their enemies 
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even whilft they were flying from them ; this manner of fight- 
ing being peculiar to them. The name of *¢ Parthus’’ is de- 
rived from a Chaldean word which fignifies “* horfeman.’’ 
Their horfes are faid to have been very active and eafy in their 
paces, which they formed by attention and practice. (See 
Pace.) The Parthian horfes were very hardy, and inured 
to incredible fatigue, as well as to travel a long time with- 
out food or water. ‘hus Propertius defcribes them (lib. iv. 
éleg. 3.). 


“« Quot fine aqna Parthus millia currat equus.”’ 
s¢ Flow many miles can run the Parthian horfe, 


Nor quench his thirit in the fatiguing courfe ?”’ 


Armenia boatted of its breed of horfes, hardly inferior to 
the Perfian race. Vegetius fpoke of the inhabitants of this 
country as being very careful in trimming and adjufting 


the manes of their horfes. (See Mane.) Nifea, a diftrict of 


Armenia, boafted of its breed of very large and beautiful 
horfes. The chariot of Xerxes, in his famous expedition, 
was drawn by horfes of that country, which were chofen for 
the tafk, becaufe they were the ncbleft that could be pro- 
cured. Media was alfo a region eminent for its horfes, and 
from its fituation and properties, produced them of equal 
value with the neighbouring countries. The Scythians were 
proverbially famous, as in the terms ‘* Scytha equum,”’ for 
their attention to horfes. They preferred mares to horfes, 
conceiving them to be more capable of fervice, and accord- 
ingly ufed them more than horfes in war. The Sarmatians, 
both Afiatic and European, were diltinguifhed horfemen, 
and had large breeds of horfes. They ufed horfes not 
only for riding, but offered them in facrifice to their gods ; 
they alfo eat their flefh, and drank their blood. Lucan 
(1. aii.) and Virgil (Georg. in.) record this cuttom. The 
horfes of Cappadocia have been much celebrated both by 
hiftorians and peets, both for their {wiftnefs and the ftateli- 
nefs of their aGtion. The inhabitants of Numidia, Mauri- 
tania, Nafamonia, Mafhilia, and other adjacent tra€ts of the 
fame region, are highly commended for having had horfes of 
teat fwiftnefs and vigour; and more particularly for their 
peculiar manner of riding them, without a bridle or faddle, 
ufing a wand only, or {witch to guide and command them, 
This breed of horfes feems to have been the fame with that 
of Lybia, or, as that traé& is now called, Barbary, famous 
for its excellent horfes, which were extolled for their fpeed, 
wind, and patience of fatigue. Xenophon, Oppian, and 
fElian concur in commending them. ‘The method above- 
mentioned, of guiding and governing horfes by a wand or 
fwitch, is flill pra€iiled in Barbary by the lower fort of 
people. The horfes of Libya are proverbially {wift. 

The colonies which came from Pheenicia and Egypt, 
ja which equitation flourifhed, brought this art with them, 
and eftablifhed it in Greece long before the fiege of Troy, 
and with the art tranfplanted thither the horfe, which was 
not originally a native of Greece. ‘The Theflalian herfes 
were the molt famous of ancient Greece, and valued and 
admired not only by the inhabitants of that country, but by 
the moft judicious and experienced of other nations. Mycene, 
Epirus, Lacedemon, Argolis, Arcadia, Magnefia, Dalma- 
tia, Ionia, the ifland Scyros, the Attic territeries, and Elis 
in’ particular, were all diftinguifhed by their breeds of 
horfes. From Greece the art of horfemanfhip was tranf- 
mitted to the Romans, who cultivated it with fuch diligence 
and zeal, that they were foon able to excel their matters. 
Tke Etrurian or Tufcan breed is praifed by Oppian ; 
and the Sardinian;“Corficai, and Venetian horfes are much 
ccmmended. Agragas in S'cily, and Calpe end Tarteffus 
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in Spain, are alfo celebrated for their fiorfes. A fturix 
Gallicia, and Andalufia, then called Beetica, were known to 
produce the fineft of their kind. The horfes of Gaul were 
alfo held in confiderable efteem by the Romans; and they 
were not unacquainted with thofe of the Germans, which 
are mentioned by Cafar and Tacitus, but by the latter not 
much to their credit. Like the Armenians, the Romans 
always turned the mane on the right fide. Varro and Vir- 
gil direé it to be fo placed. 

It was the cuftom, among the ancients, to imprefs fome 
mark on their horfes; the moft common were, , figma, a 
K, kappa, and a bullock’s head, Hence thofe marked with 
D's weré called Pantopas 5 thofe with a K, Kawrazios 3 and 
thofe with a bull’s head, Bovxe$xro1, Bucephali. It is, how- 
éyer, more probable that the famous horfe Bucephalus owes 
his appellation to the refemblance which his head bore to 
that of a bull, and not to the impreffion of one which was 
burnt into his flefh, and was a mark in no wife peculiar to 
him, but common to all horfes, fo that he could not have 
been particularly diftinguifhed by it. And Aulus Gellius, 
lib. v. cap. 2. exprefsly tells us that this was the faét ; and 
that the head exa@tly refembled, in fhape and figure, the 
head of a buli. This mark was ftamped on the horfe’s 
buttocks and his harneis, as appears from the fcholiaft in 
Ariftophanes’s Clouds, Hefychiwsy-®ees— 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, diftinguifhed their 
horfes by certain marks, which were burnt into the flefh: 
thefe were the initial letters of the owners’ names, figures of 
animals and other devices, by which the horfes were known 
and appropriated, frauds prevented, and the breeds and pe- 
digrees, of which they were very careful, preferved and dif- 
tinguifhed. It wasalfo ufual for them to give names to their 
horfes, expreffive of their country, qualities, or colour. The 
Sybarites, a voluptuous people of Calabria, are faid to have 
taught the horfes in their troops to move or dance in exact 
time to the founds of muficalipttraments. rs - 

In modern times, Arabia is moft diftinguifhed forthe ex- 
cellence of its horfes, and the addrefs of its inhabitants in 
riding them. Bt : 

The Arabians breed their horfes for fale, and there isa 
confiderable revenue arifing from thofe that are fent out of 
the country, the tax being about ten pounds fterling for each 
horfe. Thefe people are icrupuloufly exa& in preferving the 
pedigree of their horfes for feveral ages ; fo that they know 
their parentage, alliances, and genealogy, diftinguifhing 
each breed by different appellations, and dividing the whole 
kind into three claffes. ‘The firft clafs is called noble, being 
the molt pure and ancient, without any mixture, on the fide 
of the fires or dams. ‘Vhe fecond clafs is compofed of horfes, 
whofe race, though ancient, has been mixed with plebeian 
blood, either onthe male or female fide, which neverthelefs 
is deemed noble, but mifallied. The lait clafs comprehends 
the common horfes, which are fold at a low price ; but the 
two former forts are extremely dear, the loweft-priced 
mares of the firlt clafs being worth five hundred Frencls 
crowns, and fome fetching even four, five, or fix thoufand 
livres. 

When a ftallion covers a mare among the Arabs, botk 
being of equal quality, witneffes are called to be prefent oa 
the occafion, who fign a certificate in the prefenee of a ma- 
giftrate, in which the names of the horfe and mare are men- 
tioned, with their pedigrees. When the mare drops her 
foal, witnefles aré called again, and another certifieate is 
drawn up and figned; and thefe vouchers are given 
with the animal, like the deeds of an eflate, when it is 
fold. 

The Arabian horfes are generally of a middling fize, neat 
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and clean in their fhape and limbs, and of a thin and flender 
fisure. Their keepers curry and feed them morning and 
evening, and only let them drink twoor three times inthe day. 
About March, when the grafs is ftrong and plentiful, they 
foil them, and devote this feafon likewife to procreation ; 
obferving the cultom, which we have probably derived from 
them, of throwing cold water upon the mare as foon as the 
ftallion defcends from her back. ‘When the fpring is patt, 
the horfes are taken from the paftures, and kept for the reft 
of the year without grafs or hay, folely upon barley, with 
a certain portion of ftraw. When the colts are about 
eighteen months old, they theer the hair of their tails, in or- 
der to make it grow thicker and ftronger. They begin to 
ey their colts at the age of two years, or two anda half at 
mot. 

The beft breeds of this country are faid to be {prung 
from the wild horfes of the Defert, of which, many ages 
ago, a ftud was compofed, which increafed the breed, and 
farnifhed Europe, Afia, and Africa with thefe noble animals. 
The beft horfes are, therefore, immediately or remotely de- 
fcended from Barbs, defeended from Arabians, whofe cli- 
mate is peculiarly favourable to the breed of horfes. 

“The Arabian breed is propagated in Barbary, among 
the Moors, and even among the negroes on the banks 
of Gambia and Senegal, where they are fed with Indian 
corn, bruifed and mixed with milk. Egypt, Turkey, 
and Perfia are fupplied with horfes from Arabia. The 
Barbary horfes are to be found in molt countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The foreheads of thefe horfes are generally long, flender, 
and ill furnifhed with mane, but rifing diftinly and boldly 
out of their withers; their heads lean and fmall, and refem- 
bling that of a fheep; the ears handfome and well placed ; 
the fhoulders light, floping backwards, and flat; their 
withers fine, and ftanding high; loins fhort and itraight ; 
flanks and ribs round and fall, without having too large a 
barrel ; their haunches ftrong and elaftic; the croup often 
fomewhat too long ; the tail placed high; thighs wel\ turn- 
ed and rounded ; legs clean, well made, and thin of hair; 
the finews detached. from the bone, but the paftern generally 
too long and bending; the foot good and found. Thefe 
horfes are of all colours; but the moft common fort isgrey ; 
they are generally cold and flow in their paces, and require to 
be ronzed and animated by the rider, when they will difco- 
vera great fund of vigour, wind, and {peed. ‘They are very 
light and nimble, formed for running, and are more valued in 
their offspring than for their own merit, being thought, when 
tranfported into foreign countries, to get colts which excel 
their fires in goodnefs ; on which account they are valuable 
in ftuds. 

The Algerines are faid not to like to caftrate their horfes, 
but only fqueeze their teficles when they are about three 
months old, and thus render them incapable of propaga- 
tion. 

Tt is thought that the horfes_of the kingdom of Morecco 
are the beft, and next te them a breed called the mountain 
barbs, which are fure-footed, of a gentle difpofition, and 
very attentive and docile. Their walk is free and bold, and 
their gallop very rapid. 

In Turkey, Arabia, and Perfia, they expofe the dung of 
their horfes in the fun, and when it is capable of being finely 
powdered, they f{pread it under them inftead of litter, which 
gives their coat a beautifcl glofs and luftre. The Per- 
fian horfes are reckoned next in value to thofe of the Ara- 
bians. 

~The climate of Indiz is unfriendly to horfes, why 


are ge- 
nerally very {mall, and fed in the day-time with 


ttle hay, 


and at night with peas boiled with fugar and butter. They 
fometimes feed them in the rice-fields, and when flefh is plenti- 
ful, boil the offal to rags, and, mixing it with butter and fome 
forts of grain, form balls, which they thruft down the throats 
of horfes. In a fcarcity of provifion, they give them opium. 
The horfes of the country are naturally very vicious ; and 
the Perfian horfes, being more gentle and tractable, are often 
valued at a thoufand guineas each, while thofe of India fell 
for fifty or one hundred. 

The Tartar horfes are of a moderate fize ; but they are 
ftrong, nervous, proud, fu'l of fpirit, bold, andaétive. ‘They 
are of a good fize for the faddle, and are pacers by nature. 
Their owners, like the ancient Geloni and Sarmatians, make 
the animals fupply them with food ; for they eat their flefh 
at this day, as well as the curds, or ‘lac concretum” of the 
mare’s milk, mentioned by many ancient writers. The Tar- 
tars have been famous in all ages, under different names, for 
their love of horfesand {killin riding. The diftri@, called 
Little Tartary, has a breed of {mall horfes, which the inha- 
bitants value fo much, as never to permit them to pafs into 
the hands of ftrangers. 

Circaffia, Mingrelia, and the adjacent parts, abound with 
horfes of a better mould, and jufter proportions than thofe of 
Tartary, and they are confequently admired and valued, more 
efpecially as they are equal to the greatelt fatigue. Some 
of the iflands in the Archipelago are furnifhed with good and 
valuable horfes, efpecially Crete ; but they are not entitled to 
any farther notice. The horfes of Rufhia are not much re- 
garded by other nations. They are {mall but hardy, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. Thofe of the Turkith 
breed are handfome, and finely fhaped, but too flight and 
weak for heavy cavalry. The Kalmuck horfes are fomewhat 
higher than the Ruffian common horfes, and fo tough and 
ftrong in their conftitution, as to be able to run three or four 
hundred Englifh miles in three days. They fubfiit, fummer 
and winter, jolely upon grafs in the great deferts, which are 
between the rivers Don, Volga, and Yaik. They are colleét- 
ed in great herds of four hundred, five hundred, or even a 
thoufand. They are excellent fwimmers, and pafs the river 
Volga, where it 1s from one to two miles broad, with great 
eafe. - The Nogay horfes are a hardy breed belonging to the 
Tartars of that tribe, fubje& to the Kalmuck khan. The 
Turcomans, a free nation, living between the Cafpian fea 
and the lake Aral, have horfes of the fame nature with 
thofe of the Nogay Tartars; and the horfes of the Bafh- 
kirs are flouter and better than thofe of the Nogay tribe. 
The “ itep,” or wild horfe, is an horfe of the Deifert, of 
which there are three different kinds, which feed refpeGtively 
together, in herds, or taboons, of thoufands. All kinds of 
horfes are eaten by the Tartars and Kalmucks; and a foal is 
reputed a great dainty. Mare’s milk is a frequent drink, 
which, when kept and fermented, becomes inebriating. ‘The 
Tartars of the Crim never undertake an excurfion with- 
out allowing three horfes to one rider. The Polifh horfes 
are very hardy, ftrong, and ufeful, but they are generally 
of a middiing fize. In the marfhy parts of Pruffia, and 
towards the mouth of the Viftula, there is a breed of good, 
tall, ftrong, horfes, refembling thofe of Friefland, but of 
inferior value. 

The horfes of Sweden are low and fmall, and the Nor- 
way breed tay be comprehended under the fame defeription, 
but they are nervous, hardy, and active. Denmark, and 
alfo Holitein and Oldenburg, boalt a large variety of horfes, 
which have fo much vigour, pride, courage, and grace, that for 
the coach, the fervices of war, and the manege, they can be 
furpaffed by few, though they often fail with refpect to ele- 
gance cf limb and fymmetry of parts; having thick fore- 
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heads, fhoulders fomewhat heary, backs rather long, and 
croups too narrow to correfpond with the foreparts. In the 
iflands of Ferroe there is a race of horfes of {mall growth, 
but flrong, fwift, and fure of foot, paffing with eafe and 
fafety over high hills. They are never fhod, and feedabroad 
without fhelter both fummer and winter. In Suderoé, one 
of thefe iflands, they have a lighter and fwifter breed than 
in any of the reft ; the inhabitants catch their fheep, which 
are wild, by hunting them with a dog, and purfue them 
with their horfes. The horfes of Lapland are fmall of fta- 
ture, but aétive and willing; they are ufed only in the winter 
feafon, in drawing fledges over the fnow, and tranfporting 
wood, forage, and other neceffaries ; but in fummer they 
are turned into the forefts, where they form feparate troops, 
ftri@ly confined to their own quarters. 
The Spanifh horfes are much commended: fome make 
‘them fecond to the Arabians, and place them before the 
Barb. Thofe of the fineft breeds are generally well truffed, 
and well knit horfes, aftive and ready in their paces, of a 
quick apprehenfion and retentive memory, wonderfully docile 
and affectionate to man; full of f{pirit and courage, tempered 
with mildnefs and good nature, and generally very eafy in all 
their paces; for the mof part of a moderate fize. Thofe 
which are bred in Upper Andalufia are deemed the moft 
-yaluable. The Portugal horfes, or rather mares, were famous 
of old for being very fleet and long-winded ; but of late it 
is faid they are much degenerated. The Italian horfes were 
formerly more beautiful, and of greater fame, than the pre- 
fent race. Although this country is not now deititute of 
many generous and beautiful breeds, difperfed in ftuds, 
which are formed in different ftates or diltri€ts, the Nea- 
politan horfes have always beén renowned, and fhine both 
under the faddle and in the traces. Great numbers are bred 
in Sicily, which has always been extolled for the fuperior 
excellence of its horfes. ‘Thofe of Sardinia and Corfica are 
fmall, but nimble, bold, and full of fpirit. The Swifs 
horfes partake of thefe qualities, and were formerly accounted 
ferviceable in war. ‘Germany is not deftitute of generous 
and noble horfes, ufeful for many purpofes: but they are 
reckoned to be heavy and not good-winded. They haye, 
however, finer breeds obtained from Turks and Barbs, which 
are kept as ftallions, and alfo from Italians and Spaniards. 
In the chace and running they are inferior to the Hungarian 
and Tranfylvanian horfes. ‘The horfes of Bohemia are not 
diftinguifhed by any eminent qualities. The Huflars and 
Tranfylvanians are accuftomed to flit the noftrils of their 
horfes, under a notion of giving their breath a free paflage, 
and improving their wind, as well as to render them incapable 
of neighing, which in war would be often inconvenient. 
The Croatian horfes are nearly allied in qualities and charac- 
ter to the Hungarian and Bohemian: thefe, as well as the 
Poles, are remarkable for being, as the French term it, « Be- 
gut,”’ or keeping the mark in their teeth as long as they live. 
Holland furnifhes a race of horfes, which are principally 
ferviceable in the coach ; the beft come from Friefland. The 
Flemifh horfes are inferior in value to the Dutch, having big 
heads with a channel towards the noftrils; their feet are im- 
moderately large and flat, and their legs fubjeét to watery 
humours and fwellings in the heels. France abounds in 
horfes of all kinds, but by no means excels. The beft of 
thofe fit for the faddle come from Limoutin: they refemble 
the Barbs in many particulars, and like them are fitteft for 
hunting, but they are not ripe for work till they are eight 
years old. There are alfo very good “ Bidets” or ponies in 
Auvergne, Poitou, and Burgundy. Next to thofe of Limou- 
fin, Normandy claims precedence, for its handfome, generous, 
and ufeful breed. Lower Normandy, and the diftrict of 


Cotentin, furnifh a very good fort for the coach, which are 
nimbler, and have more elafticity in their motions than the 
Dutch horfes. The French horfes are apt to have their 
fhoulders too loofe and open, as thofe of the Barbs are too 
confined and narrow. 

The finer and better fort of the more modern Englifh 
horfes are defcended from Arabians and Barbs, and fre- 
quently refemble their fires in looks and appearance, but 
differ trom them confiderably in fize and mould, being 
more furnifhed, ftout, and lufty. In general they are. 
ftrong, nimble, of good courage, capable of enduring 
much fatigue, and both in perfeverance and. {peed fur- 
pafs all horfes in the world. However, it is objected to 
Englifh horfes, that they want grace or expreffion in their 
figure and carriage; that they are obftinate and fullen; 
that they have {tiff fhoulders, and want fupplenefs in 
their limbs, which render them unfit for the manege. 
Engiand has at all times, even in its rudeft flate, been 
poffefled of a breed cf horfes fufficient to anfwer every 
neceflary purpofe. But it is probable, that thofe now 


ufed in the fervice of war, as well as for draught, are ~ 


an offspring of the German or Flemifh breed, meliorated 
by our foil, and a judicious culture; as our race horfes 
derive their origin from Arabia. The venerable Bede 


fays, that the Englifh began to ufe faddle horfes about | 


the year 631, when prelates and others rode on horfe-back, 
who till that time were accuftomed to walk. In the 
reign of Athelftan the Englifh became fo jealous of their 
horfes, which were alfo held in high efteem by foreigners, 
that a law was made by that monarch to prohibit the 
exportation of them, unlefs they were defigned for pre- 
fents ; and in the reign of this prince many foreign 
horfes were introduced into this kingdom. The variety 
of breeds in this ifland was farther augmented by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and particularly by Roger de Be- 
lefme, earl of Shrewfbury, in his time, who introduced 
the Spanifh ftallions into his eftate in Powis Land, from 
which that part of Wales was for many years celebrated 
for a fwift and generous race of horfes. (See on this fub- 
je&t Berenger’s Hiftory and Art of Horfemanthip, vol. i. 
paflim ; Buffon’s Nat. Hift. by Smellie, vol. i. p. 306, &c. 
Pennant’s Britifh Zoology, v_l. i. p. 1, &c.) The importa- 
tion and breed of horfes were much promoted by Edward IT. 
and Edward III. Polydore Virgil informs us, that in the 
reign of Henry VII. the Englith were wont to keep large 
herds of horfes in their paftures and common fields; and by 
11 Hen. VII. cap. 13. it was prohibited to convey horfes out 
of the realm without the king’s licence, on pain of forfeiture. 
In the reign of the fucceeding prince, a particular regard was 
paid to the raifing of a breed of good and {trong horfes ; and 
accordingly feveral laws were made, enjoining thofe who had 
parks, inclofures, &c. to keep at leaft two brood mares, of a 
certain fize, &c. and prohibiting toned horfes from being put 
into forefts or commons where mares were kept within cer- 
tain counties, which were above the age of two years, but 
not fifteen hands high, on pain of forfeiture; and fcabbed 
horfes from being kept in fuch places, on pain of 10s. 
27 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 13. ‘ 
By 1 Ed. VI. cap. 12., and 2 & 3 Ed. VI. cap. 33. 
horfe-ftealers are excluded from the benefit of clergy, B 
thefe prudent and judicious meafures, the Englith breed 
of horfes was not only improved in ftreegth and fize, 
but alfo greatly increaled in number. ‘Till the ufe of 
coaches (fee Coacu) was introduced in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, faddle horfes and carts were the only methods of 


conveyance for all forts of people; and the queen rode 


behind her mafter of the horfe, when fhe went in flate 
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‘to St. Paul’s. By the 2 & 3 Ph. and M. cap. 7. and 
31 Eliz. cap. 12. it is ena&ted, in order to prevent horfes 
from being ftolen or fold in private places, that owners 
of fairs and markets fhall appoint toll-takers or book- 
keepers, who are to enter the names of buyers and fellers 
of horfes, &c. And to alter the property, the ~horfes 
muit be rid or ftand in the open fair one hour; and all the 
parties to the contra&t mult be prefent with the horfe. 
Sellers of horfes are to procure vouchers of the fale; and 

the names of the buyer, feller, and voucher, price of the 

* horfe, the colour, and one fpecial mark at leaft, are to be 
entered in the toll-taker’s bocks, and a note of the fame de- 
livered to the buyer; and if any perfon fhall fella horfe with- 
out being known to the book-keeper, or bring in a voucher ; 
or if any one fhall vouch, without knowing the feller, or the 

» book-keeper fhall make an entry, without knowing either ; in 
each of thefe cafes the fale is void, and a forfeiture is incurred 

~ of 5/, The owner may {feize and take his horfe again, or have an 
aétion of detinue, &c. A ftolen horfe, though fold according 
to the direGtion of the a€t, may be redeemed and taken by the 
owner within fix months, repaying the buyer what he fhall 

* fwear he gave for the fame. Any perfon killing a horfe in 
the night-time is guilty of felony, and liable to tranf{portation 
for feven years; and maiming a horfe incurs the penalty of 
treble damages. 22 & 23 Car. Il. cap. 7. 


Horfes in hackney-coaches are to be 14 hands high. 
g Anne, cap. 23) If hired horfes are abufed by immo- 
le riding, &c. there lies an aétion of trefpafs on the 
cafe. The att 26 Geo. III. c. 71. requires. every perfon 
who keeps or ufes any horfe, or place for the purpofe of 
” flaughtering any horfe, &c. or cattle which fhall net be killed 
for butcher’s meat, to take out a licence at the quarter fef- 
fions, and to caufe his name and the words “ Licenfed for 
* flaughtering horfes purfuant to an aét paffed in the 26th 
-year of his majelty king George III.” to be painted or 
fixed over the door of fuch houfe or place ; and an infpector 
fhall be appointed by parith officers, whofe duty is {pecified 
_ by the faid a&. Slaughtering horfes, &c. without a licence 
~ and conformity to the requifitions of the faid act, incurs the 
_ guilt and punithment of felony. 
The duties impofed by 43 Geo. IIT. c. 161. and 
45 Geo. IIT. c.13. on all horfes, mares, and geldings, kept by 
any perfon for riding, or drawing any carriage, chargeable 
with the duty on carriages, appear in the fo!lowing fchedule, 
Amount of Duty 
for each Horfe, 
Mare, or Gelding. 
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The faid duties are payable annually, fubjeét to the fol- 
lowing exemptions : 

1. Any perfon who fhall keep any horfe, mare, or peld- 
ing, which fhall be ufed without fraud for the purpofe of 
hufbandry, or of drawing any carriages (except fuch as are 
liable to any duty by this at), or carrying burdens in the 
courfe of the trade or occupation of the perfon or perfons to 
whom fuch horfe, mare, or gelding fhall belong, although 
fuch horfe, mare, or gelding fhall be ufed for riding on the 
occafions and in manner hereinafter-mentioned; that is to ‘ 
fay, when returning from any place to which any load or 
burden fhall have by fuch horfe, mare, or gelding, bees 
drawn or carried, or in going to any place from whence any 
load or burden fhall be to be brought back by any fuch horfe, 
mare, or gelding, or on account of fuch horfe, mare, or 
gelding having been ufed for the purpofe of riding to procure 
medical afliftance, or for the purpofe of riding to or from 
market, or to or from any-place of public worfhip, or to or 
from any eleétion of members to ferve in parliament, or to 
or from any courts of juitice, or to or from any meeting of 
the commiffioners of taxes. 


2. Any perfon occupying a farm as tenant at rack-rent, 
the rent of which fhall be lefs than 7ol. a year, and making 
a livelihood folely thereby ; or aay perfon occupying any 
eftate on any other tenure than as tenant at rack-rent folely, * 
or fuch eftate, together with a farm at rack-rent, the whole 
value of which fhall be lefs than equivalent to a farm at the 
rack-rent of 7o/. a year (reckoning the value of every eftate 
occupied by the owner thereof, or on any tenure other than 
rack-rent, as equivalent to double the amount of the like - 
farm at rack-rent), and making a livelihood folely by fuch his 
own eftate, or by fuch eftate and farm jointly, and ufing oc- 
cafionally for the purpofe of riding, any horfe, mare, or geld- 
ing, which hall be ond fide kept and ufually employed for - 
the perpofes of hufbandry. 

3- Any perfon occupying a farm, and making a livelihood 
folely thereby, or any perfon carrying on a trade, and making 
a livelihood folely thereby ; or making a livelihood by fuch 
occupation and trade jointly : or any ecclefiaftical perfon, not 
pofleffed of an annual income of 100/. or upwards, whether 
arifing from any ecclefiattical preferment or otherwife, for 
one horfe, mare, or gelding, ufed only for the purpofe of 
drawing any carriage with lefs than four wheels, liable to » 
the duty hereby made payable on taxed carts. 

The duties on horfes let to hire are as follow: For every 
horfe, mare, or gelding, let to hire for the purpofe of riding, 
or of drawing any fuch carriage as aforefaid, for any period . 


. of time lefs than ane year, in any manner fo that the ftamp- 


office duty, payable by law on horfes let to hire, fhall not be 
payable, the fum of 2/. 8s. ; 

To be charged annually on the perfon or perfons letting 
the fame; provided, if a due return thereof fhall not be 
made by the hirer or hirers, according to this act, the pro-. 
greffive duty, as fet forth in the former {chedule, fhall be 
chargeable in refpect of every fuch horfe, mare, or gelding, 
on the perfon or perfons hiring the fame, and making fuch . 
default as aforefaid. 

The duties payable on race-horfes are as follow : For every 
horfe, mare, or gelding, ond fide kept for the purpofe of © 
racing or ruaning for any plate, prize, or fum of money, or 
other thing, or kept in training for any of the faid purpofes, , 
whether in the ftabies of the proprietor or proprietors, or of 
‘any other perfon or perfons, the fum of 2/, 8s. 

The faid duty to be charged annually on the. perfon or . 
perfons having the cultody, charge, or management of fuch , 
horfes, mares, or geldings. 

The duties charged on horfes not otherwife charged, and 
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on mules, are as follow: For every horfe, mare, or gelding, 
not chargeable with any duty according to the preceding 
{chedule, and for every mule, except in the cafes hereinafter 
mentioned wherein other duties are made payable, the fum 
of 12s. 6d. 

The duties on hufbandry horfes are as here flated: Any 
perfon occupying a farm at rack-rent, the rent of which fall 
be lefs than 20/. (in Wales ro/. fterliny) a year, and making 
a livelihood (or in Wales principally) folely thereby, or oc- 
cupying any eftate on any other tenure at rack-rent folely, 
or fuch other eftate, together with a farm at rack-rent, the 
value of which in the whole fhall be lefs than equivalent to a 
farm at the rack-rent of 2o0/. (in Wales 1o/. fterling) a year, 
(reckoning the value of every eftate occupied by the owner 


thereof, or on any tenure other than at rack-rent, as equiva-. 


lent to double the amount of the like farm at rack-rent) and 
making a livelihood folely by fuch his own eftate, or by fuch 
eftate and farm jointly or principally thereby, and likewife a 
profit by any trade or employment, and keeping not more 
than two horfes, mares, geldings, or mules, bond fide for the 
purpofe of fuch occupation, fhall be charged for each of 
fuch two horfes, mares, geldings, or mules, the fum of 2s. 6d. 

The exemptions to the feveral duties above fpecified are, 

1. Any horfe, mare, or gelding, belonging to his majefty, 
or any of the royal family. 

2. Any poft-mafter, inn-keeper, or other perfon duly 
licenfed by the commiffioners of ftamps, in refpect of any 
chorfe, mare, or gelding, let to hire by him, in any manner 
where the ftamp-office duty payable on horfes let to hire fhall 
be duly fatisfied and paid on each letting, and which fhall not, 
on any occafion, be ufed for any other purpofe. 

3. Any perfon duly licenfed to keep any public flage 
coach or carriage for conveying paffengers for hire from 
different places in Great Britain, in any refpeét of any horfe, 
mare, or gelding, which fhall be aétually and folely employed 
for that purpofe. 

4. Any perfon licenfed by the commiffioners for hackney 
coaches within London and Weftminfter, and the fuburbs 
thereof, to keep any hackney coaches, for any horfes, mares, 
or geldings, kept for the purpofe of drawing fuch coach, in 
refpect of. the duties before mentioned, and for two horfes, 
mares, or geldings, and no more, kept for the purpofe of 
drawing each coach fo licenfed in refpeét to the duties in the 
former {chedule. 


5. Any dealer in horfes, affeffed. to the duties hereby 
made payable on fuch dealers, for any horfe, mare, or gelding 
belonging to fuch dealer, and kept bona fide for fale, and not 
kept or ufed for any other purpofe, or in any other manner. 


6. Any perfon who, on account of poverty, fhall be 
difcharged from the affeflment made in refpeét of his dwelling 
houfe, in purfuance of the regulations of this a&t, for any 
horfe, mare, or gelding, provided fuch perfon fhall not keep 
more than one fuch horfe, mare, or gelding, and the fame 
fhall not be let to hire. 

. Any rector, vicar, or curate, a€tually doing duty in the 
church or chapel of which he is incumbent, who fhall not be 
poffefled of an income of 6o/. per annum or upwards, 
whether arifing from ecclefiaftical preferment or otherwife ; 
and who fhall not keep more than one horfe, mare, or geld- 
ing, for the purpofe of riding, which otherwife would be 
chargeable with duty according to this aét, except fuch per- 
fon who fhall occafionally perform the duty appertaining to 
any rector, vicar, or curate, without being the regular offi- 
ciating minifter of the parifh or place in which fuch duty 
fhall be performed. 

8. Every perfon inrolled, or to be inrolled, and ferving in 


any corps of yeomanry or volunteers, which fhall hereafter 
be continued or formed, with the approbation of his majefty, 
under officers commiffioned by his majefty or lieutenants of 


counties, or others who may be {pecially authorized by his 


majefty for that purpofe, who fhall have attended the exer- 
cife of fuch corps, five days of muiter and exercife at the 
leaft in the courfe of the preceding year, and who fhall be 
returned in the mutter rolls of the faid corps, as required by 
law, and certified to have fo attended, unlefs prevented by 
aCtual ficknefs (fuch ficknefs to be certified by fome medical 
practitioner to the commanding officer of fuch corps), and. 
who fhall be returned in the faid mutfter-roll of fuch corps, 
as having ufed any horfe, mare, or gelding, for fervice during 
fuch days of mufter and exercife, fhall be exempted from the 
payment of the duties fet forth in the preceding fchedules in 
refpeét of fuch one horfe, mare, or gelding ; fuch exemption 
to be returned and claimed in the manner in which exemp- 
tions are directed to be returned and claimed by this a@ ; but 
every claim of fuch laft mentioned exemption fhall be proved 
by the certificate under the hand of the officer commandin 
the corps in which fuch perfon fhall be inrolled, which cer-° 
tificate fhall, between the 5th April and the sth May in 
every year, be delivered to the affeflors of the parifh where 
he fhall reiide ; and every perfon claiming to be fo exempted, 
fhall be chargeable thereto, unlefs fuch certificate fhall have 
been delivered purfuant to this a€t; which certificates made 
up, returned, and certified, fhall be deemed fufficient and 
valid for the purpofes aforefaid; but if from any varia- 
tion of circumitances, or other reafon, the faid form cannot 
be ftri€tly adhered to, inftruments of a fimilar import may 
neverthelefs be received in proof, at the difcretion of the com- 
miffioners executing this act for the diftri€. : 


g. Any non-commiffioned officer or private of any of the 
regiments of cavalry, or in the artillery, for any horfe ufed 
in his majefty’s fervice. 

Horfe-dealers are chargeable as below ftated : 

Every perfor who fhall ufe or exercife the trade and bufi- 
nefs of a horfe-dealer within the cities of London and Weft- 
miniter, and the liberties of the fame refpe¢tively, the parifhes 
of St. Mary-le-bone and St. Pancras, in the county of 
Middlefex, the weekly bills of mortality, or the borough of 
Southwark, in the county of Surry, the annual duty of zo/. 

Every perfon who fhall ufe or exercife the trade and bufi- 
nefs of a horfe-dealer in any other part of England, or in 
Wales, or the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, the annual 
duty of 1o/. 


For the duties of poft-horfes, fee the article Post. 

A horfe is ufually divided into three principal parts, wz. 
the fore-hand, the body or carcafe, and the hiad-band. The 
fore-hand includes the head, neck, withers, breaft, and fore- 
legs. The body is compofed of the back, kidnies, ribs, 
belly and flanks. The Aind-Aand comprehends the rumpy 
haunches, tail, buttocks, ftiffe, thighs, hocks, and the 
other parts of the hindlegs. By another mode of divifion, 
the horfe is diftinguifhed into four parts, wiz. the head, 
the body, and the fore and hind trains. The dedy is com- 
pofed of the back, the kidnies, the belly, the ribs, and the 
flanks. The fore-train confilts of the neck, the fhoulders, 
the breaft, and the fore-legs ; and the hind-train of the rump, 
the tail, the haunches, and the hind legs. Thefe feveral 
parts may be more diltinétly underftood by means_of the 
fubjoined detail, and a reference to the Plate of Horf. A, 
the two bones correfponding to the sempies of a man, and 
called by the fame name: B, the eye-pits, or two. cavities 
between the eye and ear, above the eye brows: C, the vives 3 
the parotid glands, fituated between the ear, and the locking 
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of the under jaw: D, the face or chanfrin; the fore part of 
the head from the eyes to the nofirils: E, the rim of the 
_nofrils ; the cartilage which forms the circular aperture of 
the noftrils, and terminates them abore and below: F, sip of 
the nofe ;, the partition which divides the noftrils, terminating 
at the upper lip: G to H, the bones of the lower jaw: H, 
the chin: 1, the beard. 
Gatherers.. Thetwo fore teeth. 
WWiddle teeth. Thofe adjoining to the gatherers. 
Corner teeth. The laft on each fide. 
Tufbzs. ‘The two canine teeth on each fide, and in each 
aw. 
; Bars. The fpaces between the cutting teeth and 
grinders, filled with ridzes, which run acrofs the palate. 
_ K, the neck, which is bounded above by the mane, and 
below by the throat, extending from the fhoulders to the 
head: L, the uff or teupet; that part of the mane which 
Yies between the two ears, and hangs down on the front: M, 
the with-rs; the place where the two fhoulders approach 
. each other between the neck and back: N, the /boulders, 
extending from the withers M, to the top of the fore hand, 
or foreleg O: P, the chef or breaft : Q, the dack, reaching 
trom the withers M, to the reins S: R, the navel; the part 
between the back and reins; a very abfurd term, as the 
navel is in the lower part of the belly: S, the reins; this 
term is often ufed, though improperly, to exprefs the whole 
Ypine of the horfe: T’, the fides, which.are formed and 
limited by the ribs: V, the cofér ; the hollow formed by the 
contour of the ribs. The name éelly is given to the part ex- 
tending from V tothe flank: X, the flanks; the extremity 
of the belly, at the termination of the ribs, below the kidnies, 
and reaching to the haunch-bones: Y, the aunch, formed, 
as in man, br the haunch-bone: Z, the crupper, which is 
round, and reaches from the kidnies to the tail. The #aé/ 
is diftinguifhed by two parts, the Acir and the 
buttocks, ave fituated below the crupper < 
tail, and extend to the place whicx 
body : 4, the fhoulder-blade: c. the bh 
are included by horfemen under the 1 
 ¢ltow: e, the arm: fo the nce, or joint ated below the 
arm, a term improperly applied to a hor!e, as it correfponds 
__ to the wrift in man: g, the fhan& or canon; the fecond part 
of the foreleg. It begins at the articulation of the knee, 
terminates at the fetlock joint, and anfwers to the meta- 
: ‘carpus in man: #, the ¢zndon, commonly called the back- 
fnew: 3, the fetlock joint :_&, the tuft of hair which furrounds 
_ ‘akind of foft horn fituated behind the fhank : J, the pafferns; 
_ the part of the leg which extends from the fetlock-joint to 
the hoof: m, the corenct ; the place where the hoof joins the 
ig. and is-decorated with long hair falling down all around 
the hoof: a, the Asef reprefents the nail in man; the fore- 
pat of it, a, is called the fee, and the fides, 0, the guariers. 
7 he hind-part ef the hoof is a little raifed, and divided into 
__ ‘two parts, both included under the name feel; they extend 
to the middle of the under part of the foot, and uniting 
again under the fole, or bottom of the foot, form the fraz: 


tt 


py, the » is properly the articulation of the knee, and 
., Ee ia the thigh; it extends from the 

_ itifle and extremity of the buttocks to the ham +r, and 
‘anfwers to the leg in man. Accordingly, the horfe’s thigh 
ja flefhy part s, refembling the calf of a human leg: ¢, 


e hack or ham, is the joint at the extremity of the thigh, 
nd bends forwards. ‘This articulation correfponds with 
fis in man. The hinder-part of the joint, called the 
8 properly the dee/. What is commonly called the 
great finew, which arifes from the point of the hock, and 
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ithe o 1 of the 
hind-lee joins the 
is; both of thefe 
er: d, the 


a, the’ 


terminates in the foot, is a tendon, anfwering to the éende 
Achillis inferted into the human heel: u, the /hank: 2, the 
pajtern joint: y, the pafferns: x, the foot, as in the fore-leg. 
(Buffon’s Nat. Hilt. by Smellie, vol. iii.} Of moit of 
thefe parts a further account will be found under the 
refpe€tive articles. 

The matters of this art lay it down, that a horfe, to be 
good and well-made, muft have three parts like thofe of a 
woman; viz. the breaft, which is to be broad, the hips 
round, and the mane long ; three of a lion, wz. countenance, 
intrepidity, and fire; three of a bullock, viz. the eye, 
noftril, and joint ; three of a fheep, vi. the nofe, gentlenefs, 
and patience; three of a mule, firength, conitancy, and 
foot ; three of a deer, head, leg, and hair fhort ; three of a 
wolf, throat,-neck, and hearing; three of a fox, ear, tail, 
and trot; three of a ferpent, memory, fight, and turning ; 
three of a hare or cat, running, walking, and fupplenels, 

Of all quadrupeds, fays M. Buffon, the horie poffeffes, 
along with grandeur of itature, the greateft elegance and 
proportion of parts. By comparing him with the animals 
immediately above or below him, we find that the afs is ill 
made; that the head of the lion is too large ; that the limbs 
of the ox are too flender and too fhort, in proportion to the 
fize of his body; that the camel is deformed; and that the 
groffer animals, as the rhinoceros and elephant, may ke ccr- 
fidered as rude and fhapelefs mafles. The great difference 
between the head of man and that of the quadrupeds, con- 
fifts in the length of their jaws, which is the moft ignoble 
of all charaéters, But, though the jaws of the horfe be 
very long, he has not, like the afs, an air of imbecility, 
nor, like the ox, of ftupidity. The regularity and pro- 
portion of the parts of his head give him a light and {prightly 
afpeét, which is well fupported by the beauty of his chetft. 
He elevates his head, as if anxious to exalt himfelf above 
the condition of quadrupeds. In this noble attitude, he re- 
gards man face to face. His eyes are. open and lively, his 
ears handfome and of a proper height, being neither too 
long, like thofe of the afs, nor too fhort, like thofe of the 
bull. His mane adorns his neck, and gives him the appear- 
ance of itrength and of courage. His long bufhy tail 
covers and terminates with advantage the extremity of his 
body. His tail, very different from the fhort tails of the 
deer, elephant, &c. and from the naked tails of the afs, 
camel, rhinoceros, &c. is formed of long thick hairs whick 
feem to arife from his crupper, becaufe the trunk frona 
which they proceed is very fhort. He cannot, like the 
lion, elevate his tail, but, though pendulous, it becomes him 
better: and, as he can moye it from fide to fide, it ferves 
him to drive of the flies which incommode him; for, 
though his fkin be very firm, and well garnifhed with clofe 
hair, it is extremely fenfible. 

The attitude of the head and neck contributes more than 
all the other parts of his body, to give him a graceful afpect. 
The fuperior part of the neck from which the mane iffues, 
fhould firit nie ina ftraight line from the withers, and then, 
as it approaches the head, forma curve nearly fimilar to 
that of afwan’s neck. he inferior part of the neck fhould 
have no curvature, but rife ina ftraight line from the poitrel, 
or brealt, to the under jaw, with a {mall inclination for- 
ward. If it rofe ina perpendicular dire€tign, its fymmetry 
and gracefulnefs would be diminifhed. ‘The fuperior part of 
the neck fhould be thin, with little flefh near the mane, 
which ought to be garnifhed with long delicate bair. A 
fine neck {hould be long and elevated, but ‘proportioned to 
the general fize of the animal. When too long, the horfe 
commonly throws back his head; and, when too fhort and 
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fiefhy, the head is heavy to the hand. The moft advan- 
tageous pofition of the head is, when the front is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. 

The head of a horfe fhould be thin and meagre, and not 
too long. ‘The ears fhould be fmall, erect, but not too ftiff, 
narrow, and placed on the upper part of the head, at a pro- 
per diftance from each other. The front fhould be narrow 
and a little convex, the eye-pits, or hollows between the 
eyes and ears, well filled, and the eye-lids thin ; the eyes 
fhould be pretty large and prominent, clear, lively, and full 
of fire; the pupil fhould be rather large, the under jaw a 
little thick, but not flefhy, the nofe fomewhat arched, the 
noftrils open and deep, and divided by a thin feptum or par- 
tition. The mouth fhould be delicate and moderately fplit, 
Rips thin, withers fharp and elevated, the fhoulders flat, and 
not confined ; the back equal, a little arched lengthwife, 
and raifed on each fide of the back-bone, which ought to 
have the appearance of being funk; the flanks fhould be 
fhort and full, the crupper round and plump, the haunches 
well furnifhed with mufcular flefh, the dock or flefhy part of 
the tail firm and thick, the thighs large and flefhy, the hock 
round before, broad on the fides, and tendinous behind ; 
the fhank thin before, and broad on the fides; the tendon 
(or tendo Achillis) prominent, ftrong, and well detached 
from the leg-bone, and the fetlock fomewhat prominent, and 
garnifhed with a {mall tuft of long hair behind ; the paifterns 
fhould be of a middling length, and pretty large ; the co- 
ronet a little elevated, the hoof black, folid, and flining, 
the inftep high, the quarters round, the heels broad, and a 
little prominent, the frog thin and fmall, and the fole thick 
andiconcave. We fhould here add, that few horfes poffefs all 
thefe perfections. 

The three natural and ordinary movements. of horfes are 
walking, trotting, and galloping. In walking, the horfe 
raifes his feet very little above the furface ; in trotting, he 
elevates them a little more ; and in galloping, ftill higher. 
The walk ought to be fmart, light, and fure ; the trot fhould 
be firm, quick, and equally fupported ; and the fore.legs 
puthed with rapidity by the hind ones. The trotting-horfe 
fhould carry his head pretty high, and keep his body ftraight ; 
for if the haunches rife and fall alternately, at every 
movement, andif the crupper rocks, the animal is too weak 
for this motion. Belides the three movements of walking, 
trotting, and galloping, fome horfes have another natural 
motion, which is known by the name of “ ambling”’ or 
“pacing ;’’ this motion, though Iefs quick than the hard 
trot or gallop, appears, at firit fight, to be extremely fa- 
tiguing totheanimal. The trot is, perhaps, the moft natu- 
tal motion of a horfe; but the pace, and even the gallop, 
are moft eafy to the rider. 

Horfes are diftinguifhed into divers kinds, and are differ- 
ently denominated, with regard to their ftrain or country. 
As the Neapolitan, known by his hawk nofe ; the Spanifh 
genet, by his fmall limbs; the Barb, by his fine head and 

~deep hoof; the Dutch, by the roughnels of his legs 5, the 
Englifh, by a ftrong knitting together, &c. the Flandrin, 
&e. 

Horfes are alfo diftinguifhed, with regard to the ufes or 
offices they are referved for ; as the coach-horfe, war-horfe, 
hunting-horfe, running-horfe, pack-horfe, &c. 

Horfes are alfo diftinguifhed with regard to their colours ; 
as 2 bay, which admits of divers fhades or calts; viz. a 
black-bay, brown-bay, dapple-bay ; all which have conttant- 
Ty black manes and tails. Dun and monfe-dun, having fre- 
quently a black lift along the back, which denominates them 

fiea-backed. Flea-bittrn, which is white fpotted with red, 


Grey, dapple-grey, filver-grey, fad or powdered grey, black- 
grey, branded-grey, fandy-grey, and iron-grey. Griffl, or 
rount, a light flefh-colour, intermixed with white. Peach-co- 
lour, or bloffom-colour.  Pyebald, which confifts of two colours, 
one of them white. Roan, a bay, black, or forrel, intermixed 
with white hairs. Rudican, black or forrel, witha few white 
hairs feattered about his body. Sorrel, common forrel, red 
or cow-coloured forrel ; bright, or light-coloured forrel ; 
burnt-forrel, all chiefly diitinguifhed by the colour of their 
mane. Starling-colour, relembling a brownifh or blackifh- 
grey, only more freckled, or intermixed with white. Ty- 
ger-colour, much the fame with the branded-grey, only the 
{pots {maller. Waolf-colour, deer-colour, black, white, &c. 
Thefe colours are generally confidered as fymbolical of 


‘the nature, qualities, &c. of the beafts, and accordingly their 


value is much influenced hereby. The dapple-grey is 
prized for beauty; the brown-bay for fervice ; the black, 
with filver hair, for courage ; the roan for countenance; the 
forrel, black without white, and iron-grey, are reputed hot 
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and fiery; the bright-grey, flea-bitten, and black with - 


white fpots, are fanguine; the white, dun, and pye-bald 
phlegmatic and heavy; the moufe-dun, red-bay, and blue- 
grey are dull; the peach-colour rarely prove obedient to 
the fpur; the forrel feldom fail of being good, efpecially if 
their legs, tails, and manes be black; and the fame may be 
faid of the flea-bitten, at leaft thofe fo marked in the fore- 
pate or over the whole body ; or, when only behind, it is an 
ill fign. , 

~ Indeed, it is hard to lay down any univerfal rules in this 
cafe. The white, which promife the leaft, often prove good, 
when black about the eyes and noftrils; and there are ex- 
cellent iron-greys, though that is not reputed a good colour. 
The white colour was anciently the moft admired, and con- 
tidered asa mark of pre-eminence and fovereignty. Hero- 
dotus reports, that the Cilicians paid an annual tribute of 
three hundred and fixty white horfes to Darius, king of Per- 
fia; and in Xerxes’ march again{ft Greece, the chariot of Ju- 
piter was drawn by eight white Nyfaan horfes, the colour 
being appropriated religioufly to the deity. We read like- 
wife, in the book of Kings, that the kings of Judah were ufed 
to dedicate horfes to the fun. ‘Tracitus fays, the ancient 
Germans had certain horfes, which were white, that were 
confecrated to their gods. We learn alfo from Livy and 
Diodorus Siculus, that white horfes were held in high eftima- 
tion in Sicily andat Rome. This was alfo the cafe at Na- 
ples ; and alfo anciently in our own country. Neverthelefs, 
if we may believe Virgil and others, who pretended to prog- 
nofticate the innate properties of horfes by the colour of their. 
fkins, and other marks, the white fhould be always rejected, 
as having few qualities which can render them pleating or 
ferviceable. Virgil evidently means, not white’ milk-horfes,, 
but thofe of a faint pale colour, fomewhat bordering upon: 
the cream-coluur, or whitifh dun; for he elfewhere com- 
mends the whitenefs of the coats of Furnus’s horfes. Clau- 
dian, alfo Plautus, Horace, Statius, and Palladius join in 
celebrating it ; and we may reafonably fuppofe that they 
fpoke according to the fancy and opinion of the times in. 
which they wrote. 

The common marks of a dull, ftupid horfe, are white- 
fpots round the eye, and on the tip of the nofe, upon: 
any general colour whatever. Though the vulgar take 
thefe {pots for figns of ftupidity, yet it is certain they are 
marks of the goodnefs of a horfe ; and fuch horfes as have 
them are very fenfible and quick upon the fpur. The French 
callthefe fpots margues de ladre. 


Our dealers in horfes ufe the term mettled horfe to ex. — 


prefs. 


> 
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prefs a creature of that fpecies which has a great deal of vi- 
gour and heart, as they call it. Otherwife, there is a great 
difference between a mettled horfe, a horfe of vigour, 
and a fiery horfe; but as this is not fufficiently attend- 
ed to by gentlemen in their purchafes_of this animal, 
fome general rules for the diftinguifhing real vigour in 
a horfe, may be acceptable ina work of this general kind. 

When a horfe is itanding fill, the rider who has a mind 
to try whether he has vigour in him, fhould keep him faft 
with the bridle-hand, and apply the fpursto the hair of his 
fides ; this is called by horiemen pinching. - If the horfe is 
impatient under this, gathering himfelf up, and endeavour- 
ing to go forwards, and champs upon the bit, without 
thruiting out his nofe, it is a fign of vigour and right mettle 
in him. Some caution is to be ufed, however, in judging 
by this, to diftinguifh between a horfe that has vigour really 
an him, and one that has only a fine fkin, and is rather 
ticklifh than mettled. This is the cafe with a great many 
horfes, and is found by their being very fenfible of the 
touch of the fpur, and fhewing the appearance of a great 
deal of mettle and vigour when touched, but immediately 
lofing the apprehenfion of it. Thefe are of a dull difpofition, 
but only have a tender fkin. 

Pliny tells us, that if a horfe, in drinking, plunged his 
nofe deep into the water, it was reckoned a fign of {pirit and 
courage ; and this notion prevails even at prefent in this 
country. 

The mettled horfe is to be highly valued, but the fiery one 
is good for nothing ; a horfe that 1s truly vigorous fhould be 
calm and cool ; he fhould in general move on patiently, and 
only fhew his mettle when it is required of him. The furett 
method is to choofe fuch horfes as are extremely apprehentive 
of itrokes, and are afraid at the leait appearance of their 
‘coming. Thefe, at the only clofing of the legs and thighs, 
feem to be feized with fear, and alarmed, but without fretting 
or fiercenefs. A horfe that walks deliberately and fecurely, 
and that without requiring the whip teo often, will go on 
brifkly and without fretting, will go from the walk to the 
gallop, and as eafily from the gallop to the walk again, and 
continually champs upon the bit, and trots with glibnefs, 
upon the fhoulder eafily, and fnorting a little through his 
noltrils; this is generally a creature of true metal and vi- 
gour, though it does not rife to fuch a fiercenefs as is trou- 
blefome or dangerous. If to thefe good qualities a horfe be 
well upen his haunches, and havea light and eafy ftop, his 
head well placed and firm, and the feeling of his bit equal 
and juit, the gentleman who loves riding will feldom need 
to complain of the price. All the good qualities of a horfe 
thould, however, never’-recommend him, unlefs he has a 
good mouth, and a fenfible obedience to the fpur. 

_ Horses, For the Age, Heizht, Teeth, Sc. of, fee AcE, 
Heicut, &c. 

Horse, in Agriculture, the general name of a well known 
animal employed in various forts of team Jabour. There 
‘are two principal breeds of horfes in this country ; the race 
or blood kind, and the cart, plough, or team fort. It is the 
Jatter defcription that is chiefly ufefulin the bufinefs of cul- 
tivating the foil. The moit beneficial varieties of thefe kinds, 
in this view, tvould feem to be the improved black cart-horfe ; 
the Suffolk punch-horfe, the Cleveland bay-horfe, and the 


Clydefdale horfe. The firit, or black cart-horfe, is the 
_ tommon fort, met with in particular parts of the coun- 


ties of Lincoln and York, becoming pretty general in 
_thofe of Leicefter, Stafford, Derby, and Warwick ; being; 
in point of fize, larger than any others in the kingdom; 
but by nature inaGive and flow in their movements3 betides 


being clumfy, and not unfrequently badly proportioned, 


They are in gencral more adapted to heavy draughts upos 
payed roads or ftreets, than for the purpofes of ploughing 
and harrowing the ground, or any other defcription of tarm- 
labour. The largeit horfes of this kind are moflly made 
ufe of inthe drawing of drays, aad. other forts of heavy 
work, in large towns. The fize below this is that which 
is commonly employed in the bufinefs of the field, as well 
as occafionally in carriages. The {malleit defcription of 
them are ufually bought up for being trained to military 
ufes. It has been juftly noticed that the large black dray- 
horfes, in point of fize and fatnefs, do not admit of any 
equal; while in relation to hardinefs, vivacity, and ner- 
yen energy, they rank probably amongit the loweft of their 
ind. 

The Suffolk punch, or fecond variety of team-horfe, when 
of the genuine defcription, is but a fhort, plain-lookine 
horfe, though very compact, and more ative and hardy 
than any of the others that are met with in the fouthern parts 
of the kingdom. It is a fort that has, however, lately 
been much improved. When compared with the above 
breed, and that of the Cleveland, thefe horfes are of but 
{mall fizes, rarely exceeding fifteen or fixteen and a half 
hands in height ;_they are, however, fo ative, that the cul- 
tivators in that diitrict, as well as in Norfolk, very generally 
plough two acres a day in the bufy feafons with a pair of 
thefe horfes, without any driver. This fort of horfe is very 
commonly employed in the bufinefs of farming in the 
fouthern diftri€is of the ifland. They require to be well 
kept in regard to food, but amply repay the expence under 
proper management, by the value of their labour. 

The Cleveland bay-horfe, or third variety, is generally 
clean and well made in moft of the parts ; being very ftrong 
and active, anfwering perfeétly both for the team, coach, 
and faddle. There are few horfes capable of greater, or 
longer continued exertion in any of thefe intentions, than 
thefe. It is ufual for great numbers of thefe horfes to be 
fold in the various fairs and markets of the diftri@ in which 
they are met with, fuch as are the. ftrongeft and moft per- 
feGily formed for the purpofe of carriage-horfes, thofe 
which are lighter in the bone, for the purpofe of riding, 
and the. others for their ufe in the different operations of 
hufbandry, &c. 

The fourth, or Clydefdale horfe, is a ftrong, ative, 
fieady animal, generally from fifteen to fixteen hands and a 
half in height ; and probably, for the purpofes of the cart 
and the plough, infecior to few in this country. It is fup- 
pofed that we are indebted to the accidental circumftance of 
iome of the dukes of Hamilton for this variety, who brought 
from Flanders fix coach itallions, fome time about the clofe 
of the feventeenth century ; which, by being crofled with 
the beft mares of the kind found in the Lanark diftri&, this 
fort of horfe was produced. The farmers in the fouth and 
fouth-eaftern parts of Scotland, are now even principally 
fupplied with their team horfes from this and the neighbour- 
ing diftricts. Some are fold for their ufe as coach and fad- 
dle-horfes,and taken into the fouthern parts of the kingdom, 
as well as for team-labour. 

Itis itated by a late writer, that this horfe “ is lighter in, 
the body than the Suffolk punch, and more elegantly formed 
in all refpects. His limbs are clean and finewy, his neck 
longer, his head of a finer form, and his eye more {prightly. 
and animated than in either of the two former kinds. His 
tread is firm though tending towards the nimble ; and he is 
capable of exerting a wonderful degree of mufcular ftrength 
for a fhort push without being hurt by it, which makes him 
particularly valuable for that hilly country, where there is a 
neceflity for calling forth fuch exertions on innumerable oc- 
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eafions. He is hardy, can live upon any food, and is, per- 
haps, the thriftieft horfe for the cart or the plough that is 
to be found in the ifland, perhaps on the globe itfelf. or 
thefe purpofes he is peculiarly adapted by the evennefs of 
his temper and the fteadinefs of his movements. For the 
plough he is, perhaps, every thing that could be wifhed ; 
being, in point of fize, neither fo large nor fo unwieldy as to 
render him a burden to the foil; two of thefe horfes in the 
foftelt foil, under good management, being perfectly able to 
draw a full furrow with eafe ; and for herfe-hoeing, or 
ploughing a light foil in good order, one of the hghteit fort 
performs the work with alacrity and eafe. What a benefit, 
fays the writer, would refult to the nation, were a fet of 
judicious experiments to be conduéted for a fufficient length 
of time, for the purpofe of afcertaining the comparative 
powers and expence of keep of thefe laft three different 
varieties of horfes, fo that any one might know who chofe 
it, with certainty, the profit or the lofs that would refult to 
him from employing the one or the other, for any particular 
purpole that he had in view.”’ 

Befides thefe different varieties of farm-horfes, there are 
feveral horfes of a ftill fmaller defeription, ufually known 
under the denominations of Galloways, poneys, &c. which 
may be occafionally found ufeful in the bulfinefs of hufbandry, 
though moftly too {mall in fize for the forming of plough 
teams. 

Whatever the variety of the breed of a horfe may be, in 
order to be well formed, it fhould have the following fhapes 
of the different parts: the head as {mall as the proportion 
of the animal will admit; the noftrils expanded, with a fine 
muzzle; the eyes chearful and prominent ; the ears {mall, 
upright, and placed near together ; the neck, rifing out from 
between the fhoulders, with an eafy tapering curve, fhould 
join gracefully to the head ; the fhoulders, being well thrown 
back, fhould alfo fall into the neck, at what is termed the 
points, without being perceived, which probably facilitates 
the going much more than the narrow fhoulder ; the arm or 
fore-thigh fhould be mufcular, tapering from the fhoulder fo 
as to meet a fine ftraight finewy and bony leg; the hoof 
circular and wide at the heel ; the chelt deep and full at the 
ginth ; the loin or fillets broad and ftraight, and the body 
round; the hips or hooks by no means wide, but the quarters 
long, and the tail fet on fo as to be nearly in the fame right 
Fine as the back ; the thighs flrong and-mufcular ; the legs 
clean and fine-boned; the bones of them not round but flat, 
or what is frequently termed lathy. But for the team of 
the farmer, the principal points to be attended to fhould be 
thofe of not having the neck either too long or too thick ; 
the legs rather fhort and flat than round and clumfy ; the 
fore-feet even, but not too diltant; the cheft wide; the 
fhoulders ftrong but not high; good length of waiit fup- 
ported by a wide loin; the quarters full and fomewhat 
raifed ; the legs {trong, firm, and mufcular, and the fige from 
15 to 16 hands in height. 

It has been noticed, that horfes being fomewhat forelow 
affords them an advantage in the draught, and that a tole- 
rable length of wailt gives them fpeed in the walk, which is 
not unfreqiently a point of importance in farm work. Some 
fuppofe that horfes for the purpofe of farming fhould be 
fimilar to thofe ufed in riding, only of larger iizes ; and in 
place of being capable of walking merely two or three miles 
in the hour, to be able to travel at the rate of four or five ; 
as by that means the farmer would be enabled to plough 
more land in a given time ; and to ufe more difpatch in the 
work of the cart or waggon when neceffary. The utility 
of a trong active horfe at harveit time is well known to 
every one ; and in the bufinefs of conveying manure to 
e i 


the field and market work, fuch properties are not lefs vas 
luable. 

By taking care in breeding to have the heads of horfes 
light, handfome, and well fet on, and by proper attention i 
croffing tlallions and mares, coach and cavalry horfes of high 
value may be produced, which, if for fale by the farmer, 
would, without doubt, pay him well for his trouble and ex 
pence. The breeding of good horfes is not more expenfive 
than that of bad ones, except in the attention which is ne-” 
ceflary, though the difference in the price at the market is 
very great. And it is known to every one, that cart-colts 
become ready for fale at an early period. There can be 
no doubt but that coach-horfes may be bred from mares of 
the Suffolk kind when covered by horfes of the ftrong race 
-or hunter forts, or the contrary. And fhould it be the wif 
to rear horfes for fale as hackneys, it will probably be the 
beft method to feleét both the mare and horfe of the blood 
fort, or at leaft with each fome blood, which is perhaps 
better than making ufe of full blood horfes. _Thefe fhould be 
bred with well fet on light heads, even and good feet, clofe 
before and wide behind; plenty of bone below. the kneey, 
and hich deep and flanting fhoulders ; deep in the girth, 
handfomely rounded .in the barrel, as well as on the hip- 
bones ; ftraight in the back, but the warft long enough to 
give {peed, with the !oms and fillets proportionately ftrong ¢ 
the tail even with the back-bone. But inftead of breeding, 
fuch farmers as intend to derive a profit from this defcriptiow 
of flock, may conflantly find both colts and fillies for his 
purpofe in the different fairs, markets, ard other places. 


Mares, for the purpofe of breeding, fhould always be well 
fhaped in their different parts ; have a gentle and eafy difpo- 
fition ; be poffefed of a large carcafe in proportion to their 
heights ; being j retty full in their bellies, and appearing likely 
to form good nurfes and have plenty of milk, Thofe in- 
tended for fup; lying the teams of the farmer with draught 
horfes fhould, according to fome, be large limbed, clofe 
jointed, fhort necked, wide cheited, home ribbed with a 
capacious body ; the eyes fhould be perfectly clear, full, 
and pellucid, and the nottrils large and open ; the difpofitior 
ought to be gentle and tractable, the conftitution healthy 
and vigorous, free from blemifhes of any kind. 


The horfe, in this cafe, fhould be bold and fpirited, well 
made, and of a kindly difpofition; the conftitution trong 
and healthy, the temper good, and wholly free from any fort 
of vice and contamination ; as upon the good properties and 
healthy condition of the parents, in a great meafure depend 
the future utihty and advantage of their offspring. Since 
general experience has fully fhewn that in what relates to 
form and other good qualities in the progeny, more depends 
on the mare than the horfe; the ufual praétice of regarding 
the horfe more than the mare 1s highly improper, as being dis 
advantageous. ‘The form and other properties of the horfe 
fhould always have as much fimilerity as poffible to thofe of 
the mare, as in this way their joint properties may be more 
reafonably expeted in the young which they produce, than 
by violent unnatural croffing. Where a half-bred mare, for 
inflance, is put to a large heavy awkward cart horfe, or 
the contrary, the offspring mult naturally turn out an ins 
different mungrel breed that has rarely the fize and ftrength 
of the one, or the fpirit, a¢tivity, and fine bone of the other. 
See BreepinG, Live-srock, and Tram. 

In breeding the dray-horfe, lefs movement or aétivity is 
requifite, but more power ; ard the fame principles are ap- 
plicable in fome meafure to thofe for the waggon, theugh in 
a far inferior degree. For thefe ufes it is important that 
they be very broad-breafted, and thick in the fhoulders, 
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without their lying fo much backward, or rifing fo much in 
the fore-hanJ, as is the cafe in faddle-horfes. 

Mares in general are not fuffered to take the horfe in this 
country until they are from two and a half to three or four 
years of age, but continue to breed till they reach a good 
agé. as 12 years and upwards. 

The horfe may be permitted to cover from the age of 
three or four years until he becomes unfit for the purpofe 
by age. Stallions thould conftantly be kept high with the 
beit forts of food, and be well dreffed and taken care of, as 
without this a‘t2ntion they never anfwer well. 

The feafon at which the mare commonly takes the horfe 
is moftly from about the beginning of April until the end of 
June, the lait month being generally fuppofed the beft pe- 
riod. An early foal is, however, conttantly to be preferred 
to fuch as are late. 

The mare goes with foal ufually about eleven months, but 
fometimes exceeds it afew days. It is commonly the main 
obje& with farmers, where poffible, to have their mares co- 
vered at fuch times, as that there may be pleaty of grafs at 
the period of foaliag, as weil as warm favourable weather, 
as both are highly beneficial to the new dropped foal. 

Mares are in fome places wholly taken from work fome 
weeks before the time of foaling ; but this is by no means 
the general practice of the country. In the eaftern and 
midland counties that adjoin them, in which the breedin @ and 
rearing of horfes are more perfeétly underftood than in moit 
other parts of the kingdom, it is not unfrequently the cuiiom 
to work them to the very period of foaling. But there are 
eertain'y much care and attention neceflary in working mares 
that are fo heavy with foal; as an over heat, too hard la- 
bour, a fright, or fudden jerk, or any other fimilar caufe, 
may endanger not only the lofs of the foal, but alfo that of 
the’ mother. 

It is the cuftom in moft of the improved diftricts of the 
kingdom where the breeding and rearing of horfes are prac- 
tifed, after foaling to turn the mare and her foal out into a 
patture field, where they remain for two or three wecks be- 
fore the mare is again put to work either in the plough or 
cart, the foal during the time being fuffered to fuckle at 
pleafure. After having had this reit, the is again fuffered to 
work in the ufual way, the foal being confined in fome pro- 
per place during the time. In the intention of avoiding the 
evils arifing to the foals from bad or over-heated milk, fome 
of the Yorkhire breeders are extremely careful not to fuffer 
the mares to go near their foals, after their return from work, 
until their udders have been well bathed with cold water, 
and the greateft part of the milk drawn from them. There 
is likewife another practice which has, perhaps, a fuperiority 
to the above, in the fame dittritt as well as fome others ; 
which is, as foon as the foal has acquired ftrength fufficient, 
and is fully capable of following its mother, to permit it to 
accompany her to the field during the time of working, and 
to fuckle there as there may be occafion. In this way the 
foal has full exercife, without incurring any danger from the 
over-heated milk, it being drawn off fo frequently. Thefe 
ar: the common medes in ufe while the foal is fuffered to 
fuck, which is moftly about fix months, as from the time 
of foaling to Michaelmas, the period at which they are 
ufually weaned. 

In the bufinefs of weaning foals it is a good pratice to 
confine them at a diftance from their mothers in fome {mall 
ftable or thed for the purpefe, where there is a rack and 
manger, in which they may be fed with clean fhaken hay, and 
well fifted oats, bruifed in a mill. Under this treatment 
they fpeedily forset their mothers, and become quite tract- 


able and reconciled to the keeper. They thould be per- 


mitted to exercife and enjoy themfelves in a pafture field or 
paddock, contiguous to the place of confinement, during the 
funny parts of the middle of the day, it being dangerous to 
keep them out during the night, on account of their ten- 
dernefs. 

When the foals have been weaned, the ufual cuftom isto 
put them direGily into fome good frefh pafture, where they 
may continue fo Jong as the weather proves mild and tempe- 
rate, when, on the approach of winter, they are to be fed 
with a fufficient quantity ef hay, placed in the fhed or hovel 
in the field for the purpofe, into which they can freely enter 
at pleafure. The year following, in the fummer, they are 
removed into other paftures, often the moft inferior on the 
farm, where they continue until the commencement of the 
enfuing winter; when they are either permitted to range in 
the common pafture fields, or brought home to the yards. 
It is advifed by fome to have the foals fed during the winter 
feafon with a little corm twice in the courfe of the day ; or 
carrots, with hay, oat-ftraw, &c, letting them have a weil 
littered fhed or yard that is perfe@tly fheltered. Such coltsas 
are fed at home with green meat cut frefh for them daily dur- 
ing the fummer feafon, fhould have a range daily upon a field 
or adjoming common, for the purpofe of exercife. And the 
year'ing colts fhould be kept quite feparate from the mares 
with their foals. ; 

In the management of young horfes, thofe of the cart 
colt kind are often begun with at about two years of age; 
and one great objeét in this bufinefsis firit to teach them do- 
eility, by frequent leading in the halter, as well as to back 
and go in the fhafts cr traces. But this is better delayed 
i faddle colts till the third year, or the autumn preceding 
it; and they ‘fhould now be carefully attended to, and 
have a good month given them, though fome think but little 
of it. They fhould likewife be taught to canter hand- 
fomely ; and when they are of proper fize, they may be 
geatly wrought in the plough or other fort of team labour. 
Their going well, and being quiet in’ harnefs, render them 
of more value as well as utility in the opinion of many. 

The field work fuch horfes are at firft inured to, is gene- 
rally that of harrowing, to which they fhould feliem be 
kept more than one-half of the day,” when they commence 
it, and afterwards only very gently, for the remainder of the 
feafon. 

It a3 the ufual practice of the northern horfe-breeding 
farmers to difpofe of their young ftock, at two or three 
years old, to thofe in the more fouthern parts of the kingt 
dom, who, after keeping and working them about the fame 
length of time, difpofe of them to the dealérs in the metro- 
polis and other large places. This cuftom is very “common, 
and extremely convenient to all the different parties engaged 
in it; as the breeder meets a ready and conftant market for 
his young horfes at the times when he wants to be quit 
of them, and is thereby enabled to carry on the breeding 
fyftem without the danger of being overftocked. And thofe 
who are the firft purchafers are able to difpofe of them to 
the dealers in the large cities and other places in the fouth, 
as proper opportunities may be afforded, as they are fully: 
aware that afupply of young horfes will reach them in pro- 
per time to anfwer their intentions. Befides, the dealers 
in the metropolis can, without the expence and trouble of 
travelling into the more northern diftri€ts, where the largeft 
proportion of young horfes is bred and reared, fupply 
themfelves with fuch as are proper for their ufes in the dif- 
ferent counties in their own vicinity. In the carrying on of 
this bufinefs, befides the principals, there are generally two 
agents or more who derive their living from it, the jobber or 
middle-man, who procures the horfes from the breeders and 
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fells them to the farmers in the fouth; and the dealer in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, who makes the purchafes from 
the farmers in the fouth, at his own rifk, ftanding the chance 
of fale to the buyers in the above place; or who provides 
them on commiffion for fuch dealers. ‘The young horfes are 
moitly fold with their full tails to the dealers ; who after- 
wards make them up by art, fo as to fuit their different views. 
They ufually undergo the proceffes of docking and nicking, 
and often various other operations performed upon them. 
After being kept, or what is often termed made up, by 
having bran mafhes, or thofe of coarfe ground oats, and 
boiled grain, given them for two or three months, they are 
difpofed of by the dealers to their cuftomers in the me- 
tropolis. 


The ufual periods of cutting or gelding colis, is either . 


while they are quite young, or when they have attained the 
age of two years. This 1s particularly the cafe when it is 
the intention to keep them, without making ufe of them in 
labour until the enfuing fpring. The moft proper feafon 
for performing this operation is in the early {pring months, 
before the weather begins to get toowarm.. See CASTRAT- 
1NG and GELDING. 

For farming purpofes it becomes the bufinefs of the cul- 
tivator to {uit the horfes in their ftrength and fize, to the 
nature of the work that is to be done, as where they are 
difproportioned in either of thefe re{peéts, or in their num- 

‘ber, the profits of the farmer mult be leflened. And where 
the {table economy is not fo corre¢t or proper as it ought to be, 
-and the horfes of courfe become difeafed, or where they are 
vwrought too hard, or not kept fufficiently to their labour, 
as well as where they are fed without regularity ; the fame 
thing muft be the confequence. In the beft arable diftricis 
in the northern parts of the kingdom, the methods of work- 
ing and treating the labouring horfes are, at the time of the 
feeding, to increafe the length of the time of working in the 
day, and to have recourfe to fuch food as is of a better quality, 
than that which is ufually allowed during the winter feafon. 
They are at this buy period commonly foddered with hay or 
pea-{traw, with each half a peck at lealt of dry clean oats, or 
thefe in mixture with peas or beans, as foon as they return 
from the field in the morning andevening; and a certain portion 
of the dreffings of the corn in. mixture with common or cut 
chaff, either well foaked in cold water, or boiled, is alfo 
given every forenoon and afternoon before the work is be- 
gun again. They are confequently, during the laborious part 
of this interefting feafon, fed regularly four times in the 
day with corn, But in thefe northern parts of the ifland, 
inftead of executing the whole of the diurnal labour con- 
ftantly, in what is termed, in the fouth, one journey ; the 
farm horfes, from the middle of March to the end of Sep- 
tember, make two journeys. This is confidered by fome as 
being afupertor mode of proceeding, in confequence of the 
work being more divided, and the horfes reiting fome hours 
in the moft hot parts of the day. 

During the fummer, except in the. time of labour, the 
team horfes are kept in the ftable, and permitted to have 
as much cut clover as they can eat. But in the wheat 
feed feafon, and at the time the grain is conveyed to 
the flack yard, a portion of corn is allowed, and which is 
continued in more full quantities, as long as the weather keeps 
fuitable for the operations of the plough. In the winter 
feafon, when the labour. of the team is greatly diminifhed, 
the horfes have ftraw with about half a peck of corn in the 
day. But on fome farms the allowance of corn is wholly 
withdrawn, and properly cleaned potatoes made ufe of in 
its place. It is conttantly the pra¢tice to have thefe horfes 
carefully cleaned and dreffed, and as much under the eye 


of the See Honsr-Kerrer and. 
TEAM. 

It is neceflary likewife to be very attentive to the feet and 
fhocs of team horfes; and the improved methods of fixing 
and forming them fhould he had recourfe to. Nothing 
fhould be pared from the fole or other parts except the rotten 
loefe matters. See SHoEinG of Hor/es. 

Some attention is likewife neceflary on firft turning out 
horfes to grafs. Itis probably the belt practice to inure 
them to thechange gradually, by only letting them remain 
in the field for a little while on their being newly put to the 
grafs ; afterwards increafing the length of their tlay, as there 
may be occafion. It is probably the beft time to turn them 
out inthe evening, though the ufual time is in the morning, 
See Grazinc and PASTURE. 

Horse, Airing of a. See ArrInc. 

Horses, Backing of. The firft backing of ahorfe is a 
thing of great confequence, as his value afterwards very 
much depends on it, After a colt has been exercifed fome 
time, morning and evening, and becomes fomewhat obedi~ 
ent, he is to be taken to fome ploughed lands, the lighter 
the better; he muft be made to trot over thefe in the hand, 
by that means to tire him and abate his wantonnefs. When 
this is done, care muft be taken that all the tackling be good 
and firm, and every thing in its due and proper place ; then 
a perfon isto hold his head, and another to mount him ; but 
this muft not be done fuddenly, or at a jerk, but very gra- 
dually and flowly, by feveral half rifings and heavings. If 
he bears this patiently, the perfon is to feat himfelf firmly on 
his back ; but if he be troublefome, and not tamed enough, 
the perfon is to forbear the attempt to mount, and he is to 
be trotted hard in the hand over the fame ploughed lands agains 
till he is willing to receive the rider quietly on his back. When 
this is done, the perfon who is on his back muft cherifh him, 
and the man who has his head muit lead him a few paces 
forward ; then he is to be cherifhed again. The feet are to 
be fitted well in the ftirrups, and the toes turned out ; after- 
wards the rider is to fhrink and move himfelf in the faddle, 
and the perfon who holds his head is to withdraw his hand a 
little farther from the mouth. As the rider moves his toes 
forward, the holder muit move him forward with the rein, till 
he is made to apprehend the rider’s motion of body and foot, 
which mult always go together, and with fpirit, and will go 
forward without the other’s affiltance, and {tay upon the re- 
ftraint of the rider’s hands. 

When this is accomplifhed, let him be cherifhed, and have 
grafs and bread to eat ; and then let the rider mount and alight 
feveral times, cherifhing him between each time: and thus 
he is to be managed till he will go on, or ftand {till at plea- 
fure. ‘This being done the long rein may belaid afide, and 
the band about the neck, which are always ufed on this oc- 
cafion, and nothing will be neceflary but the trenches and 
cavefon, with the martingal. A groom mutt lead the way 
before ; or another horfe going only ftraight forwards, and 
making him {ftand ftill when defired. In this manner, by 
fometimes following, and fometimes going before anothet horle 
on the trot, the creature will by degrees be brought to know 
that it is his bufinefs to be quiet and governable. See Foau, 

Horses, Breeding’ of. In order to have a good and beau- 
tiful race of horfes, it is neceflary to choofe for a ftallion a 
fine barb, free from hereditary infirmities ; fuch as weak eyes, 
bad feet, fpavins, purfinefs, or the like. Diforders that arife 
from accidents are of no confequence ; nor is the horfe to be 
at all the lefs valued for them as a {ftallion. ‘Three months 
before this horfe is to cover a mare, he fhould be fed with 
found oats, peas, or beans, or with coarfe bread, anda little 
hay, but a good quantity of wheat ftraw ; he fhould be led 
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@ut twice a day to water all this time, and after every wa- 
tering walked about an hour, but not over-heated. If he 
be not prepared and put in heart in this manner, the colts 
will be weakly, and the horfe himfelf will be fpoiled, grow- 
ing purfy and broken-winded. 

If he is put to too many mares, he will not laft long ; his 
mane and tail will begin to fall off through weaknefs, and it 
will be difficult to get up his fiefh again by the next year. The 
number of mares fhould be proportioned to his ftrength, and 
twelve, fifteen, or at the moit twenty, are as many asa 
horfe will well ferve for ina feafon. Mares go with foal 
eleven months, and as many days over as they are years old. 
This being certainly known, it is eafy to contrive fo that all 
the foals may be brought forth at a time when there is plenty 
of grafs. About the end of May the mares are to be put 
into an inclofure capable of feeding them as long as the 
ftallion is to be with them, or that they are in feafon. In 
this inclofure all the mares to be put together, as well thofe 
which are barren as others. The ftallion’s hind fhoes are to 
be taken off, but the fore-fhoes fhould be left on to preferve 
his feet ; then lead him forth, and let him cover a mare twice 
in hand, to render him more tame and gentle. After this 
take off the bridle and turn him loofe among the reft, where 
ke will become familiar with them, and not one of them will 
be horfed but when they are in feafon. There fhould bea 
little lodge built up in fome part of the inclofure, and peas, 
beans, oats, bread, and other good food, put into the manger 
in it, that the horfe may retire into it in the fcorching heats, 
and eat what he likes beft. He muft be thus entertained 
during the whole time he is with the mares, which is to be 
about fix or feyen weeks. 

Mares that are very fat and grofs do not hold well; but 
thofe which are moderately fat conceive with the greateft 
fuccefs and eafe. To bring a mare in feafon, it is a com- 
mon’thing to give her a quart of hemp-feed, or twice that 
rape night and morning, for eight days before fhe is 

ught to the horfe. If the refufe it alone, it may be 
wmixed with beans or oats, and will go down; and if the 
ftallion eat of it alfo, it will make him the better. 

The itallion fhould not cover before he is fix years old, 
nor after he is fifteen. A mare fhould never be covered 
before the is three years old; they fhould be always found 
and healthful, and of a good breed ; fuch as thefe will bring 
forth better and finer foals than any others. The colts pro- 
duced from thefe, are not to be ufed for ftallions ; for they 
will degenerate, and the race will foon become exactly our 
own country breed. Ifa barb is not to be had, a Spanifh 
horfe is to be chofen. See Mare, and STALLION. 

Horses, Difea/es of. See Borrs, Consumption, Coucu, 
Farcy, Fever, Granpers, Gripes, Horsr-worm, &c. 

The horfe is likewife in fome cafes fubje& to the ftone. 

Horses, Lyes of. See Eves of Horfes. 

_ Horses, Fastening of. ‘The being able to do this {peedily 

~ is one of the greateit arts our dealers have, and indeed is 
one of the greateft niceties in the whole management of thefe 
animals. Many methods have been prefcribed; but the 
following feems moit to be depended on; take elecampane, 
-cummin-feed, tamarifk, and anifeed, of each two ounces; 
“common groundfel, one handful; boil all thefe very well, 
with two handfuls of garlic, {craped and cleaned, in a gallon 
of good ale ; ftrain the hquor well off, and give the horfe a 

: ag of it every morning made hot; keep him warm after 
_ it. After he has taken this for four or five mornings, he may 
be turned out to grafs, or kept in the houfe, as the feafon 
will permit. But whenever provender is given him, a quan- 
. ‘tity of powder is to be prepared of equal parts of cummin- 


_ feeds and clecampane, and give him half an ounce of it every 
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time, fprinkling it in by degrees as he eats, that he may not 
naufeate the whole. 

If this method does not fucceed in a fhort time, then take 
two {poonfuls of diapente ; brew it in a pint cf {weet wine, 
and give it the horfe for three mornings. This will take off 
any inward ficknefs, and make the other things take effe&t. 
After this feed him with good provender three times a day; 
that is, after his watering in the morning, after his watering 
in the evening, and at nine o’clock at night. If he does not 
eat the provender well and freely, it muft be changed for 
fome other kind. If all this does not fueceed, let the horfe 
be blooded ; and then take half a bufhel of coarfe barley 
meal, put it into a pail-full of water, and ftir the whole to- 
gether very well; then let it fettle by ftandmg. Pour off 
the clear liquor into another veflel, and let him drink it for 
his common drink, and eat the remainder, which falls to the 
bottom of the pail. If he refufe to eat this alone, there 
may be fome bran mixed among it. This fhould be given 
him three times a day, morning, noon, and night. If he 
does not rightly take to the meal with the bran, fome oats 
muft be mixed with it, and this will readily bring him to 
feed on it. But whichever way is ufed, they muft be by 
degrees diminifhed in quantity, till at length he 1s brought 
to eat the meal alone ; for that is the thing that mutt fatten 
him up. Care muft be taken that the barley is ground frefh 
every day as it is ufed, for it quickly grows four; and when 
this has once been the cafe with one parcel, no art will ever 
bring the horfe to touch any of it afterwards. Scarce any 
horfe but will be well fattened by keeping him to this diet 
for about twenty days. 

Barley ground in this manner cools and purges the crea< 
ture; but the greateft efficacy, as to the fattening of him, 
lies in the water, which by this management takes up all the 
rich part of the barley into itfelf. When the horfe grows. 
lufty on this diet, it muft be taken from him by degrees, 
giving him at firft oats once, and barley-meal twice a day ; 
and then oats twice, and the barley-meal once, till he is per- 
feGly weaned from i. In the mean timehe muft have good 
hay, and he muft not be ridden; only it will be proper to 
walk him gently about an hour or two in the heat of the 
day. If it be found that the horfe wants a good fmart 
purging during the time of his continuing on the barley-- 
diet, the beft time to give it him is after the firft eight days, 
and the following is a very proper fort of phyfic; take of 
the fineft aloes one ounce, agaric, in powder, half an ounce ; 
the powder of Florentine orrice, one ounce; let all thefe be 
mixed together, and put into a quart of milk, warm from 
the cow. This will work very brifkly ; and after it is over, 
the ufual diet is to be continued. If horfes of value were to 
be kept to this diet once a year, it would make them lefs 
hot and dry, and not fubjeét to many difeafes which they - 
are troubled with at prefent, and would be particularly ufe- - 
ful after campaigns and long journeys. It the horfe lofes 
his appetite by this diet, it will be proper to tie a chewing- 
ball to his bit, renewing it fo ofter, till at length he begins . 
to feed heartily on the barley ; for thefe balls at once reftore 
appetite, and are themfelves of a fattening nature. See 
Crewinc-balls. ' 

Horse on a journey, Management of a "The common - 
method of travelling in England being on horfeback, it may 
be proper to give fome general rules for keeping the creature - 
found, and doing the bufinefs agreeably, without many of - 
the accidents which ufuaily attend it. ; 

Care muft be taken that the fhoes be not too ftraight, and < 
do not pinch the horfe’s feet any way ; but be well fhaped, 
and fit eafy. It is proper to have them put on frefh a tew 
days before the. journey, that they may laf well, and that 

they 
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they may be fettled to the feet before the fetting out. The 
bridfe is next to be exz 1; that the bit of it be proper, 
and. not too heavy ; for if it be, it. will incline him to carry 
low when he grows tired, and reft upon the rider’s hand ; 
this is what they call the ufing a fifth leg. It isa very dif- 
agreeable thing, but may often be avoided, only by taking 
a proper care of the bit. The mouth of the bit fhould rett 
upon his bars, about a finger’s breadth from his tufhes, fo 
as not to make his lips uneafy. The curb fhould reft in the 
holiow of his head, a little above the chin;_and if it gall him, 
the place muft be defended with a piece of buff or other fort 
of leather. 

The next thing to be regarded is the faddle ; and proper 
care muft be taken as to this, that it do not ret either upon 
the withers, reins, or back-bone ; and that one part of it 
do not prefs upon the back, any more than another. 
riders gall a horfe’s fides below the faddle with their ftirrup- 
leathers. This is moft likely to happen to a lean horfe; and 
to prevent it a leather ftrap fhould be fixed between the 
points of the fore and hinder bow, of the faddle, and the 
itirrup-leathers fhould be made to pafs over thefe leathers. 

It is always belt to begin a long journey by fhort ftages ; 
and this is the more neceflary, if the horfe has net been ex- 
ercifed for fome time before. If it be a horfe that is rid- 
den, he fhould be fuffered to ftale as often as he likes, and 
even invited to it; but, if amare, fhe is to be lefs indulged 

~ pitas lefs neceflary, and often diminifhing her ftrength. It 

‘as always advifable to ride very foftly for a quarter of an hour, 
or half an hour before coming into the inn at night, that the 
horfe may not be over-hot when put into the itable; but 
if the hafte of the journey will not admit of this, the horfe 
fhould be walked in fome perfon’s hands, to cool him gently 
before he is put up. 

If the weather is cold, a cloth fhould be laid over him 
while he -is walked; and when taken in, his whole body 
fhould be rubbed and dried with ftraw. Some have a cuf- 
tom of ordering their horfes’ legs to be rubbed well down, 
on their firft coming in; but this is very prejudicial while 
the horfe is hot, and fhould always be let alone till he is per- 
feGily cooled. 

As foon as the horfe is cooled, and ceafes to beat in the 
flanks, the bridle is to be taken off, the bit wafhed, and hay 
given him, that he may eat at pleafure. The duit in very 
dry weather will fometimes clog up the tongue of the horfe 
in fucha manner, that he cannot eat without great difficulty ; 
in this cafe fome bran and water fhould be firtt given him to 
wath his mouth, or the fervant fhould do it with a wetted 
{punge. 

Thefe are the proper methods when the horfe has been 
rode moderately ; but when he has been hurried at a great 

. rate, the faddle is to be taken off as foon as he is put up, 
and the fweat rubbed off with a fweat-knife ; and then the 
whole body and legs are to be rubbed carefully down, and 
the head is to be wiped witha cloth, as alfo the back under 
the faddle, and the thighs ; then the faddle fhould be clapped 
on again, and the horfe gently led up and down, till coo} 
and dry. The feet are alfo to be examined, to fee if a fhoe 
be wanting, or if any of them prefs upon the fole ; and the 
dirt, gravel, or other foulnefs, is to be picked out from 
between the fhoe and the foot. The openings of the feet 
may be ftopped with cow-dung, and the hoofs, if brittle, 
fhould be anointed with fome fatty fubftance juit at the fet- 
ting on; and in dry weather they fhould be greafed, not 
only at night,.but noon. Many horfes, as oe as un- 
bridled, will lay themfelyes down, inftead of eating. 

Many are apt on this to fuppofe the horfe fick ; but it is 
generally owing only to the heat and pain they find in their 
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feet, which renders them unable to fland upon them. {a 
this cafe, if their eyes are examined, they will be found 
brifk and good ; and the hay being offered them as they lie, 
they will eat it greedily: This fhews there is no inward 
diforder, and the heat and tendernefs of the feet, if exa- 
mined, will fhew that they are the parts in pain. The prin- 
cipal thing to be done in this cafe, is taking care that the 
fhoes do not reft upon the foles. Thisds not eafily known, 
but by taking off the fhoes, which in cafes of extremity 
fhould always be done ; it will then be found where the fole 
is touched by the fhoe, being in that part more fmooth and 
fhining than elfewhere. In this cafe the feet are to be pared 
in thofe parts, and then the fhees are to be fixed on again, 
anointing the hoofs, and ttopping the foles with hot black 
pitch or tar. , 

Thefe are the means by which travelling will be rendered 
eafy and commodious both to the rider and the horfe ; but 
there is fome care alfo to be taken of the creature, after he 
comes off from a long journey. The firft thing to be done 
is to draw the two heel-nails of the fore-feet, and if the 
fhoe be large, then four fhould be drawn; two or three 
days after the horfe fhould be blooded, and for ten or twelve 
days after this he fhould be fed with wet bran, without any 
oats ; but he is to be kept well littered. “The reafon of 
drawing the heel-nails is, that the feet are apt to {well after 
journeys ; and if this is not done, the fhoes prefs upon thera 
in that part, and become very uneafy to them. It is advifable 
to ftop them alfo with cow-dung for fome time ; but they 
are in the wrong who pare them down after taking of the 
fhoes, for the humours being all in motion after this, they 
are apt to fall into the feet. 

If there appear any danger of the creature’s legs {welling 
after the journey, it may be eafly prevented by this means; 
take a quantity of the dung of an ox or cow frefh made ; 
mix it with fo much vinegar as will reduce it to a foft pafte, 
and add to it a handful of falt ; with this rub all the hips 
thoroughly up to the knees, and let it dry on; give the 
water ina pail that evening, that the legs may not be wetted, 
and the next morning the horfe is to be led to water, and the 
whole remaining matter wafhed of. ‘The jockies have a 
very cunning trick to recover the hoofs of a horfe injured 
by a long journey: they make a hole in the foot, and hil it 
with moiitened cow-dung ; they keep this in it a month, and 
the continual moifture occafioned by it makes the hoof grow 
very quick, and foon recover the proper dimenfions ; but it — 
foon after dries and fhrinks fo, that’ the foot is ftraightened, 
and the whole hoof becomes brittle. 

Cow-dung, applied to a horfe’s foot, always moiftens the 
fole ; but it dries up the hoof if continued any length of 
time to it. ‘The beit method of recovering a horfe’s hoofs, 
is to make a hole in the itable floor, filled with blue clay a 
little wetted ; in this the horfe fhould keep his fore-feet a 
month; this will have more effet than a {mall portion of 
cow-dung in the foot ; and the effect will be of fo different 
a nature, that the hoof will be rendered more tough thaa 
before, inftead of being made brittle by it. 

Mott horfes that are fatigued, or overworked by long 
journies, have the flanks altered by it, without being purfy ; 
efpecially horfes naturally vigorous, which haye been worked 
too violently. ‘The beft remedy in this cafe, is to give the 
horfe half a pound of honey in the morning, mixed among 
a feed of fcalded bran: if he eats the half pound readily, 
give him a pound the next morning: continue this till the 
honey ceafes to purge the creature ; after this, powder of 
liquorice may be added to the fcalded bran, and this con. 
tinued fome time, and two or three glyfters, at’ converient 
diftances of time, will be found very ferviceable. Lf the horfe 
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be very lean, it will be proper to give him fome wet bran 
ever and above his proportion of oats ; and grafs is alfo very 
proper, if the creature be not inclined to be purfy. This 
caution, however, is to be had at all times, that exceflive 
feeding may be had, by fubjecting the horfe to the farcy. 
When the horfe begins to drink heartily, it is a fign that 
he will foon recover. Though this fometimes fails, it is a 
od general rule. 

When a horfe comes tired into a ftable, frefh litter has 
the virtue always to occafion him immediately to ftale. This 
is known to be a very great advantage to a horfe in a tired 
flate ; and when the litter is old and dirty, it never has any 
fuch effe&t upon him. If the owners knew how refrefhing 
it is to a horfe to difcharge his urine on his return from 
labour, they would be more careful in giving him all means 
and occafions of it than they are. This ftaling after fatigue 
prevents thofe obftructions in the neck of the bladder or 
urinary paflages, which horfes are too fubjeét to ; the bladder 
being often inflamed by the long retention of the heated 
urine in it, and the creature perifhing by it. Some of our 
farmers act wrong in this cafe of the litter, not through eare- 
lefsnefs or accident, but by principle ; they order the old 
litter to be left a long time in the ftables, that it may be im- 
pregnated with more and more of the urine, &c. of the 
animal, and be made richer for the fields. It is not to be 
doubted but the manure is greatly improved by this; but 
the damage done to the horfe by it, is greatly over-pro- 
portioned to the benefit. The heat which the dung acquires, 
by thus lying together, fpoils the feet of the creature, and 
makes it unfit for any fervice, and occafions many diftempers, 
which are ignorantly continued and increafed by the continual 
addition of heat in the fermenting dung, till at leagth the 
horfe perifhes. 

Thofe who have any concern with horfes know, that it is 
fometimes very difficult to make them lie down in the 
ftable. The following fimple method is propofed for this 
purpofe by a noted dealer, When you have a mind to make 
him lie down, take a piece of {trong pack-thread, or a cord, 
and tie it as tight round the horfe’s tail as poffible, without 
breaking the fkin, and as near as you can to the rump-bone ; 
this will give him a pain in the back, and he will be glad 
to change his pofture, to get eafe ; and when he finds he 
cannot in any other way procure it, he will lie down, which 
he will find the moit eafy pofture, and he will of courfe take 
a liking to it. 

Horses, Watering of. Whilft a perfon is on a journey, 
the horfe fhould always be fuffered to drink of the firft good 
water he comes to after feven o’clock in the morning in 
fummer, and after nine or ten in the winter. Moderately 
pure water is to be preferred, that being beft of all which 
is neither too clear nor penetrating, nor muddy and ftinking. 
- Though it is the cuftom in England to run and gallop 
horfes after drinking, which we call watering courfes, and 
which we fuppofe brings them into wind, yet Sollyfel, and 
many other of the beit judges of horfes, tell us, that it is 
one of the worft and moft pernicious practices that we can 
be guilty of ; no good can accrue from it, and many horfes 
are rendered purfy by it. 

While a horfe is drinking, the rider fhould draw up his 
head five or fix times, making him move a little between 
every draught. The rider need not be afraid of giving him 
water, with proper moderation, even in almoft any circum- 
ftances. If he be warm and fweat very much, yet if he is 
_ not quite out of breath, and there are four or five miles to 
ride, he will be better after drinking a little, than if he had 
drank none at all; only obferving, that if the horfe were 

ry warm at his going into the water, his pace muft not be 
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lefs than a moderate trot when he comes out, that he may not 
be chilled. 

In the time of a journey the horfe ought to be fuffered to 
drink in this manner of the waters that come in the way, 
as often as may be; for if the rider happens to bait when 
he is hot and fweaty, he mutt not be fuffered to drink fora 
long time, as it would endanger his life ; and if he has not 
been watered in this manner on the road, his exceffive thirft 
will often prevent his eating, and he will not be able to touch 
any fort of food for an hour or two, which is ufually more 
time than the rider can ftay: and yet without eating at 
baiting times, he will not have ftrength to go on. The 
giving him water on the road will, on the contrary, keep 
him ready for food whenever it is offered him, and the 
rider need flay no longer than his own refrefhment requires, 
the horfe eating immediately, and being readily qualified to 

© on again. 

If there be any fhallow water in the way a little befure 
the coming to the inn where the horfe is to rett all night, it 
is always proper to ride him in, and not only give him a little 
drink, but ride him about feveral times, not quite up to 
the belly ; this will clean his legs, and prevent humours 
from falling down into them. If the horfe be very warm, 
and there has been no convenience of watering him upon the 
road, the oats that are given him fhould be firlt fteeped 
a-while in ale ; this will induce him to eat, though he could 
not have touched any that were wholly dry. 

Many are of opinion that horfes are fometimes f{poiled by 
giving them oats before their water; but Mr. Sollyfel 
affirms, that though it be not the cuitom to give oats till 
afterwards, yet it never does any harm to feed the horfe with 
them both before and after drinking ; and: that it is often 
proper and neceffary, efpecially when the horfe has been hard 
rid, and is warm. 

Horse, Draught, in Farming, a fort of coarfe-made horfe 
deftined for the iervice of the cart or plough. In the choice; 
of thefe horfes for what is called the flow draught, they are 
to be feleéted of an’ ordinary height, for otherwife when put 
into the cart one draws unequally with the other. The 
draught-houfe fhould be large bodied and ftrong-loined, and 
of fuch a difpofition, as rather to be too dull than too brifk, 
and rather to crave the whip than to draw more than is 
needful. Mares are the fitteft for this ufe for the farmer, 
as as they will be kept cheap, and not only do the work, 
but be kept breeding, and give a yearly increafe of a foal. 
They fhould have a good head, neck, brealt, and fhoulders ; 
for the reft of the fhape it is not of much confequence. 
Only, for breeding, the mare fhould have a large belly ; for 
the more room a foal has in the dam, the better proportioned 
it will be. Draught-horfes fhould be always kept to that 
employ. Some put them to the faddle on occafion, but it 
does them great harm, alters their pace, and fpoils them for 
labour. The draught-horfe ought to have a large broad 
head, becaufe horfes of this fhaped head are leis fubje& 
than others to difeafes of the eyes, ‘The ears fhould be fmall, 
ftraight, and upright ; the noftrils large and open, that he 
may breathe with the more freedom, A horfe with a full 
and bold eye always promifes well. On the other hand, a 
funk eye and an elevated brow are bad figns. The horfe 
is efteemed fitteft for this purpofe alfo, that has a large 
and round buttock, which neither finks down nor cuts. He 
mutt have a firm and ftrong tail, and the deck mutt be thick 
and well furnifhed with hair, and placed neither very high 
nor very low. The legs fhould be rather flat and broad thar 
round: the roundnefs of the leg being a fault in a horfe 
deftined to labour, that will foon ruin him. As to the 
hinder legs, the thighs fhould be flefhy and long, and the 
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whole mufcle which fhews itfelf on the outfide of the thigh 
fhould be large and very thick. No country can bring a 
parallel to the fize and ftrength of our horfes deftined for the 
draught. In London there are inftances of fingle horfes 
that are able to draw ona plain, for a fmall fpace, the weight 
of three tons, and which can with eafe, and for continuance, 
draw half that weight. The pack horfes of Yorkfhire 
ufually carry a burden of four hundred and twenty pounds, 
over the higheft hills of the north; as well as the moit level 
roads: but the moft remarkable proof of the ftrength of 
our Britifh horfes is derived from that of our mill-horfes ; 
fome of which will, at one load, carry thirteen meafures, 
which, at a moderate computation of feventy pounds each, 
will amount to nine hundred and ten pounds. Nothing is 
fo effential to the health of thefe ferviceable creatures as 
cleanlinefs ; if they are fed ever fo well, and not kept clean, 
they will be fubject to numerous difeafes. 

The fervant who has the care of them ought to be up 
very early, and to clean the racks and mangers from all filth. 
The currying of them ought to be carefully performed 
every morning, but not in the ftable, for the duit to fall 
upon the other horfes, as is too often done. After the 
horfes are dufted, they fhould daily twift a whifp of ftraw 
hard up, and wetting it in water, rub the legs, fhoulders, 
and body with it. Many of the difeafes of draught-horfes, 
which are not owing to naitinefs, are owing to bad water ; 
fuch as is too raw, too muddy, or too cold, being all im- 
proper. If there be any running ftream in the neighbour- 
hood, they fhould always be led to that to water, every day 
in fummer, but in winter, well-water is warmifh, and is 
better for them. If there be a neceflity of giving them 
well-water in fummer, it muft be drawn up fome hours be- 
fore the time, and expofed to the fun-beams in tubs or 
troughs ; marfh-water, or that of lowland ditches, is worit of 
all. When the labouring horfe has drank his water, he 
fhould have his oats given him, and thefe fhould be carefully 
fifted, and the manger duited firit. It is a common prac- 
tice as foon asa horfe is come in from his work, to rub down 
his legs witha hard whifp of hay, but the beft judges of horfes 
abfolutely condemn this, and obferve, that this rubbing of 
the legs after hard labour, brings down humours into them, 
and makes them {tiff. 

The rubbing itfelf is wholefome, but the doing it when 
the creature is hot isthe mifchief ; while a horfe is ina fweat 
it is a great relief and refrefhment to him to have his 
body rubbed down, but when he is cold is the proper time 
to rub his legs. The racks are to be well fupplied with hay, 
and the horfes fhould be left to reft and eat, about two hours, 
and then led to water ; after this their oats flould be given 
them, and they fhould then go to work again. 

In the evening, when the labour of the day is over, the 
firft thing to be done, is to examine the feet, and fee if any 
thing is amifs about the fhoes, and what earth or gravel 
is lodged in the foot, between the fhoe and the fole, is to 
be picked out, and fome frefh cow-dung put in its place, 
which will cool and refrefh the part. 

A very material thing for the prefervation of all forts 
of cattle, but of none fo much as draught-horfes, is frefh 
and clean litter. ‘ 

Horst, Hunting. See Hunter. 

Horsr, Racn See Racine. 

Horse, Stone. See STALLION. 

Horse, War. The proper rules for chufing a horfe for 
fervice in war are thefe; he fhould be tallin fiature; with a 
comely head, and outfwelling forehead. His eye fhould 
be bright and f{parkling, and the white part of it cover- 
ed by the eye-brow. The ears fhould be {mall, thin, 
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fhort, and pricking ; or, if long, they fhould be moveable 
with eafe, and well carried. Theneck fhould be deep, and 
the breaft large and fwelling. The ribs bending, the chme 
broad and ftraight, and the buttocks reund and full. The 
tail fhould be high and broad, neither too thick nor too thin 5 
the thigh {welling ; the leg broad and flat, and the patte 

fhort. When fucha horfe is chofen, be mutt be kept hid 
during the time of his teaching, that he may be full of vi- 
gour. His food muft be fweet hay, and good clean oats, 
or two parts of oats, and one part of beans orypeas, well 
dried and hardened. ‘The quantity fhouid be haif a peck in 
the morning, and the fame quantity at noon, and in the 
evening. Upon his refting days he is to be drefied between five 
and fix in the morning, and watered at feven oreight. In the 


evening he is to be dreffed at four, and watered about five, 


and he muft always have provender given lim after watering ; 
he muit be littered about eight, and then muft have food 
given him for all night. 


The night before he ‘is ridden all his hay is to be taken - 


away about nine o’clock, and he muft have a handful or two 


——————— 


of oats about four in the morning ; when he has eaten thefe, _ 


he is to be turned upon the fnafile, and rubbed very ‘well 
with dry cloths ; then faddled, and made fit for his exercife. 
When he has performed this, he is to be bronght fweating 
into the ftable, and rubbed down with dry whifps. When 
this has been done, the faddle is to be taken off, and he is 
to be rubbed down with dry cloths ; the houfing-cloth is 
then to be laid on, and the faddle being again laid on, 
he is to be walked gently about till thoroughly cool. 
After this, he muft ftand without meat two or three hours, 
then he mutt be fed ; and in the afternoon he is to be rubbed 
and drefled as before, and watered in the ufual manner. 

Horse, River, in Zoology. See HieporpoTamus. 

Horse, Sea. See Hippocampus. ‘ 

Horse is alfo ufed, in the Military Language, to exprefs 
the cavalry 8 Cavatry) ; or the body of foldiers who 
ferve on horfeback. : es 

The horfe includes horfe guards, horfe grenadiers, and 
troopers. Dragoons are alfo frequently comprehended 
under this name, though they fight on foot as well as on 
horfeback. See DraGoons, GRENADIERS, and GUARDS. 

Horfe guards, by the Spaniards called guardas a cavallo ; 
by the French, gardes de corps; by the Englifn ufually 
life-guards ; are the guards of the king’s perfon and 
body. 

The duty is, by parties from the guard, to attend the 
king’s perfon when he goes out near home ; an honour which 
has been lately appropriated to the /ight-horfe. On flate-days 
he is attended by detachments out of the horfe and grena- 
dier guards. 

One of three captains of the horfe-guards attends on 
the king when he walks on foot, immediately next his per- 
fon; carrying in his hand an ebony ftaff, or truncheon, with 
a gold head. ¥ 

Horse-4rtillery, a comparatively novel inftitution in the 
Military Art, by which the force of cavalry and ordnance is 
united with the moft rapid movements, executed with ma- 
chines that were once fo cumbrous. - This new artillery is or- 
ganized on fuch principles as to perform movements the moft 
rapid and the molt unexpected. Thus it can proceed with 
eelerity either to a point threatened by the enemy, ora poft 
which, by a decifive attack, it is intended to carry ; follow 
the horfe every where, if needful, and brufh the enemy by 
the combined effe@ of all the means of attack and defence 
which the theory of the military art, judgment, and expe- 
rience can fuggeit. ace 


In the campaigns of 1757-8-9 again the er it 
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often happened that the Pruffian light-horfe, at the very mo- 
ment when they imagined themfelves to be fure of fuccels, 
met with a battery of cannon, though no infantry were pre- 
fent, which led them to fuppofe that the Ruffians had horfe- 
artillery, able to follow all the movements of the horfe. The 
fa&t being afcertained, Frederic the Great introduced this 
artillery into his army in the {pring of 1759, at his head- 
quarters at Reichennendorff, near Landfhut, where every 
morning he exercifed this new corps himfelf, and directed 
its manccuyres. The king alfo made a fuccefsful trial with 
his horfe-arti lery before he left that camp, by covering it 
with a reconnoitring party beyond Liebau, on the retreat 
of his dragoons, ina manner fo effe¢tual, that all the attacks 
_ of the enemy’s horfe, though far fuperior in number, com- 
pletely failed. ‘The Aultrians were the firft who initituted 
this new military eilablifhment: in 1783 they mancenvred 
with horle-artillery near Prague; and fince that time, it has 
been introduced into the Britifh, Swedifh, Saxon, and Ha- 
Toyerian armies ; yet with confiderable difference as to the 
calibre of the ordnance, and the way of mounting the artil- 
lery-men. The Pruffian horfe artillery confifts of fix- 
pounders, the Auftrian of light three-pounders, the Hano- 
yerian of heavy three-pounders, the Danifh of one-pounders, 
&c. The Pruffian artillery-men are on horfe-back; the 
Avuftrians ride on the carriages of the guns ; the Hanoverian 
party ride partly on horfe-back, partly on the gun-carriages, 
wurlls, &c. But no European power has hitherto derived 
fuch important advantages from this new artillery as France, 
where it was introduced in the year 1792, and foon carried 
to great perfe€iion. In order to give it the advantage of a 
fuperior fire, the French flying, or horfe artillery confifts of 
eight-pounders, and fix-inch howitzers ; the ammunition is 
carried in light caiffons, and moft of the artillery-men are 
mounted, whilit cthersride on the wurfts. By this arrange- 
ment, in addition to the known abilities of the French can- 
ne . By . 
noneers, the Republican horfe-artillery foon acquired a de- 
cided fuperiority over that of the Auftrians, and maintained 
it during the whele war. The formation of the horfe-artil- 
lery in France took place in the year 1791, under royal 
orders carried into effect by M. Duportail, minifter at war, 
who direéted that two companies of artillery-men fhould be 
‘eltablifhed by the commandant of the military divilion at 
Mentz : anda fhort time before the declaration of war m 
1792, M. de Narbonne, who had fucceeded M. Duportail, 
affembled a military committee, coniifting of the moit expe- 
-Yienced officers in the artillery and engineer departments, 
aided by the advice of the generals commanding the three 
ge divifions of the whole French army, and iflued a num- 
ber of refolutions for giving effect to this inftitution. It 
was cetermined, that with refpeéi to the mode of being 
armed, equipped, accoutred, &c. the mounted artillery 
was to differ from the field ordnance only by the rapidity-of 
its movement ; on this account the horfes were to be ftrong 
and aétive ; and moreover it was confidered moft advantage- 
_ ous to the fervice to mount the cannoneers on horfe-back, in 
_ preference to artillery carts; and that without abfolutely 
excluding pieces of larger calibre, eight or twelve pounders 
and howitzers feemed beft adapted to the nature of this 
 fervice. It was alfo refolved that it would be fuperfluous to 
_ drill the mounted artillery-man, fo as to make him matter of 
the cavalry manceuvres ; it being thought fully fufficient 
him to fit his horfe well, to be able to mount and dif- 
unt with eafe and celerity, to guide his horfe according to 
pofition of his piece, and to leave it entirely to his own 
ment to at with the cavalry, fhould he find himfelf in- 
ved in their manceuvres. ~ 
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adopting this military inftitution, eftablifhed a brigade of 
fix troops of horfe-artillery, confifting of a colonel, two 
lieutenant-colonels, one major, {ix captains, fix captain- 
lieutenants, twelve firt leutenants, fix fecond lheuten: 
one adjutant, one quarter-mafter, one furgeon 
furgeons, one riding-malter, fix ferjeant-majors, feven quar- 
ter-matter-ferjeants, eighteen ferjeants, eighteen corporals, 
forty-two bombardiers, five hundred and ity-two gunners 
four. hundred and twenty-fix gunner-drivers, twenty-four 
farriers, fix {miths, twelve collar-makers, fix wheelers, fix 
trumpeters, fix hundred and eighteen riding-horfes, and 
eight hundred and fifty-eight dratt-horfes. 

Horse, Hungarian. See Cavatry and Hussars. 

Horse, Light. See CAVALRY. 

Horse, Mafler of the. See Master of the Horfe. 

Horss is alfo a term ufed in various arts and manufac- 
tories, for fomething that helps to fuftais their work from 
the ground, for the more commodious working at it. 

The horfe ufed by tanners and fkinners, alfo called the 
leg, is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundifk, four or five 
feet long, and placed aflope ; upon which they pare their 
fins to get off the dirt, hair, flefh, &c. 

Horsz is alfo ufed, in Carpentry, for a piece of wood 
jointed acrofs two other perpendicular ones, to iuftain the 
boards, planks, &c. which make bridges over {mall rivers ; 
and on divers other occafions. 


Horss, in Mining, is one of the very numerous defignations 
which have been given by praétical men to the fiffures and 
diflocations of the ftrata met with in coal-pits and other 
mines. See FauLr. 

Horss, in Rural Economy, the name of a fort of wooden 
frame ftrongly put together, for the purpofe of fawing and 
cutting wood upon. 

Horss, in Sea Language, is the name of a rope reaching 
from the middle of a yard to its extremity, or what is called 
the yard-arm, and depending about two or three feet under 
the yard, for the failors to tread upon, whilft they are loofing, 
reefing, or furling the fails, rigging out the fludding-fail- 
booms, &c. In order, therefore, to keep the horfe more 
parallel to the yard, it is ufually fufpended to it, at proper 
diftances by certain ropes called /irrups, which hang about 
two feet under the yard, having an eye in their lower ends 
threugh which the horfe pafles. 

Horsz is alfo a thick rope extended in a perpendicular 
dire¢tion near the fore or after-fide of a maft, for the purpofe 
of hoifting or extending fome fail upon it. When it is fixed 
before a matt, it is calculated for the ufe of a fail called the 
fquare-fail, whofe yard being attached to the horfe, by means 
of a traveller, or buil’s eye, which flides up and down occa- 
fionally, is retained in a {teady pofition; either when the fail 
is fet, or whilft it is hoiiting or lowering. When the horfe 
is placed abaft or behind a mait, it is intended for the try-fail 
of a fnow, and is accordingly very ravely fixed in this pofition, 
except in thofe floops of war which occafionally aiiume the 
form of fnows, in order to deceive the enemy. Falconer's 
Mar. Dict. 

Horsz is alfo a cant name introduced into the manage- 
ment of lotteries, for the chance or benefit of a ticket, or 
number, for one or more days, upon condition, if it be drawn 
a prize within the time coyenanted for, of returning to the 
feller an undrawn ticket. 

To. determine the value of a horfe-—Multiply the amount 
of the prizes in the lottery by the time the horfe is hired for ; 
and from the product fubtraé the amount of the number of 
prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket into the time of the 
horfe : the remainder being divided by the number of tickets 
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into the whole time of drawing, the quotient is the value of 
the horfe. See Lorrery 

Horss-back, in JTining, is applied to the humps or fiwell- 
ings on the top of fome particular ilrata, which are fubject 
to fuch anomalies, and which are alfo called bumps, ridges 
&e. 

Horse Bean, in Gardening. See Bray. 

Horse Beech. See CArpPinus. 

Horse Bones, Foffil, in Natural Hiffory. In digging in 
the peat and filt of fens and marfhes, it is not very uncommon 
to meet with the flulls and bones of horfes, as in Hatfield 
chace, in Yorkfhire, and the Ifle of Dogs, in: Middlefex. 
(Parkinfon’s Organic Remains, vol. i. p. 67 andg5.) The 
great comparative anatomitt, M. Cuvier, in a Memoir on this 
fubject, in the Ann. de Muféum, tome xiv. page 33, or Phi- 
lofophical Magazine, vol. xxxv. p. 216, after mentioning a 
great number of inftances and fpecimens preferved, of the 
bones of horfes which had been dug up, both ir modern al- 
luvial flats, and alfo in quarries accompanied by the bones 
of unknown and extin& animals, gives the ofteological cha- 
raéters of the horfe, and confefles that though they may ferve 
to diftinguifh the modern or peat foffils, they are infufficient 
for determining, inmoftin{tances which occur, to what {pecies, 
or whether to any of the known fpecies of the genus equus, 
the foffil remains in the ftrataare to be referred. (See Phil. 
Mag. vol. xxxv. p. 388.) The pretended bones of a horfe 
found in the alum-works of Saltwick, and mentioned by 
Mr. Charlton in his “« Hiftory of Whitby,” p. 355, were 
probably thofe of an extiné animal. 

Horse dramble, in Agriculture, a common name often ap- 
plied to the briar or wild rofe of the field. 

Horse-bread. Bread of a proper kind is often given to 
horfes to hearten and ftrengthen them when they have gone 
through great fatigues, or are to prepare for fuch, Common 
houfhold-bread will anfwer the purpofe, but the more com- 
mon way is to prepare a kind of bread on purpofe. There 
are tivo different receipts for making this fort of bread, each 
of which has its admirers. The firft method is this: take 
wheat-meal, oat-meal, and beans ground fine, of each half 
a peck; anifeed, two ounces; gentian and fenugreek- 
feed, of each an ounce ; liquorice, two ounces: let all thefe 
be made into a fine powder, and fifted together, that they 
may be perfeétly mixed; then add the whites of twenty 
new-laid eggs, and as much fine ale as will knead the 
whole into dough. This is to be made into loaves, and 
well baked, but*not burnt; and the horfe is to have a 
good quantity of it every morning for five or fix days, 
without any other provender. 

The other method is much nicer, but perhaps does not 
any way better anfwer the intended purpofe of hearten- 
ing up the creature. It is this: take wheat-meal, rye- 
meal, bean-meal, and oat-meal, of each half a peck; ani- 
feed and liquorice; of each an ounce; white fugar-candy, 
four ounces: beat all thefe into powder, and fift them toge- 
ther; then add the whites and yolks of twenty new-laid eggs, 
and as much white-wine as will make the whole into a 
dough. Let this be made into great loaves, and well 
baked; it muft not be given the horfe too new; but when 
it has ftood about three days it may begin to be ufed; the 
outfide is always to be chipped off when any of it is given. 
Thefe are the two forts of bread ufually given to prepare 
horfes for long journies. But there are three other receipts 
for making bread for race-horfes, which are as much efteemed, 
and are given by our expert jockies for the fecond, third, 
and fourth fortnight’s feed. ‘The firft kind is made in this 
manner: take three pecks of clean beans, and one peck of 
fiue wheat ; let thefe be ground together, and kneaded into 
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dough, witha large quantity of frefh barm or. yeaft, but with 
as little water as may be : when this has heaved and werked 
up a little, let it be kneaded again, and then made into large 
loaves and carefully baked; when three days old it may be 
given to the horfe, but not fooner. 

The fecond fort is to be made as the other, only with 
equal quantities of beans and wheat, and the cruft of this 
is to be cut quite away before it iseat. This is to be given 
to the herfe at his ufual meals, either alone, or mixed with 
oats and {plit beans. 

The third fort of bread is ftronger than either of the 
others, and is to be made thus: take three pecks of wheat, 
and one of beans; let them be ground together, and made 
into very fine flour; knead this up into dough with a 


good quantity of yeaft diffolved in as much ftrong ale as 


is neceflary; add the whites of twenty eggs, and make 
the whole into large loaves. Thefe muft be thoroughly 
baked, and when they have ftood three days, the cruit 
muft be cut off, and the crumb only given, either alone, 
or mixed with oats or f{plit beans. This is to be the food 
for the lait fortnight. 

Horse Che/nut, in Gardening. See 7iscuLus and Curs- | 
nut Tree. . 

Horse Chefnut, Petrified, in Natural Hiflory. In that 
fruitful foil for vegetable refemblances, the pyritic cliffs of 
the upper part of the London clay in Sheppy ifland, in the 
Thames, Mr. Jacob mentions a nut refembling the horfe- 
chefnut of America: the reality of its being a nut of any 
kind is much to be queitioned, from the circumftances at- 
tending it. 

Horse Courfe. See HirpopRome. 

Horse-dung, in Agriculture and Gardening, the name of 
that fort which is produced by the horfe in the ftable or 
other place. As it exifts in thefe fituations it is generally 
much blended and intermixed with different forts of ftrawy 
materials, which, from their difpofing the dung to take on 
heat more readily, render it of great utility in different 
views of field and garden culture. It is this property of 
running fpeedily into the ftate of fermentation that makes 
it fo ufeful in the forming of hot-beds in the gardens, 
in order to raife feveral different early produétions of the 
culinary kind, as well as many tender plants of other de 
{criptions. pee 

That which is the moft proper for this ufe, in general, 
is fuch as has continued together in the common dung- 
hill until a confiderable heap has been formed; and where 
it has already commenced the incipient ftage of fermenta- 
tion, and is become either wholly or partially moift warm, 
and capable of fending forth fome degree of fteam, it is fill 
more fuitable for the purpofe. When, on turning it up 
with the fork, it puts ona fort of blackifh appearance, and 
is dry without being rotten or exhaufted, and abounds 
with a frefh fubftantial material that has a lively, moift, 
fteamy warmth, it is in the moft proper condition for the 
contruction of hot-beds. But dung that is of a frefher 
quality, yet moift and full of fleamy litter, is highly de- 
firable, as it is readily capable of being brought into the 
proper flate. With this raw fort, the belt plan is to have 
it thrown up and well mixed together, before it be em- 
ployed in conttituting the hot-beds. 

Where it is intended to be ufed merely as manure, whe- 
ther in the field, or the garden, it is the. moft proper 
for almoft every kind of crop, when it has paffed into a 
confiderably more reduced flate, and is become more foft — 
and more imbued with moifture. _On this aécount, it is 
found extremely ufeful in raifing various forts of. culi- 
nary vegetables in the open ground, after it has been em- — 

; ployed. 
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ployed in the forcing-frames, or other hot-bed culture. _ It 
is effential, in all large gardens, to have full fupplies of this 
fort.of materials always at hand during the feafons at which 
it is likely to be wanted. See DusG, Hor-ed, and Ma- 
NURE. 

Horsr-engine, in Mining, is applied to the gins which 
are ufed at fome of the lead-mines, fimilar to thofe of the 
coal-mines for drawing their ore and vein-f{tuff, and their 
water alfo, in barrels, in fome few inftances. See WiNp- 
ING Engine. 

Horse-fy, in Entomology. Sce Hirroposca Lqguina. 

Horsn-gin is a vertical axle and large cylinder or drum, 
turned by horfes, for drawing coals or ores from pits or 
mines, &c. See Winvinc Engine. 

Honrse-gold, in Mining, is in fome diftriéts ufed to denote 
the hematites, or yeilow pyrites. 

Horse-huirs, animated, a term ufed to exprefs a fort of 
long and flender water-worm, of a blackifh colour, and 
fo much refembling a horfe-hair, that it is generally, by 
the vulgar, fuppofed to be the hair fallen from a horfe’s 
mane into the water as he drinks, and there animated by 
fome ftrange power. Dr. Lifter has at large confuted this 
abfurd opinion, in the Philofophical Tranfactions. See 
AMPHISBENA aquatica. 

‘Horse-hair-worms. See AMPNISBENA. 

Horse-heal, in Botany. See Srar wort. 

Horse-hoe, in Rural Economy, a name given to that fort 
e hoe, which is drawn by the labour of the horfe. See 

Tor. 

Horsr-hoeing, a term fignifying the operation of ftirring, 
breaking down, and cultivating the foil, between the rows of 
rain, and other kinds of crops, by the ufe of the horfe-hoe. 
See Horinc. 

Horse-i/land, in Geography, a{mall ifland of Scotland, in 
the Frith of Clyde, near the coaft of Ayrfhire. N_ lat. 
55 41’. W. long. 4° 52’. 

. Horse-iflands, a clutter of {mall iflands near the E. coaft 
of Newfoundland. N. lat. 50°25’. W. long. 55° 30!. 

Horse-keeper, in Agriculture, a name applied to the per- 
fon, or fervant, who has the charge of keeping, and looking 
after, team or other horfes. It is neceflary he fhould be well 
qualified for his bufinefs, as without a fteady regular horfe- 
Keeper, the farmer may fuftain great injury and lofs in 
various ways ; while, with a proper manager, his favings may 
be confiderable, without the condition of the animals being 
in the leaft impaired. It forms part of the conftant atten- 
tion of the horfe-keeper to fee that the horfes of which he 
has the charge, are properly cleaned, watered, and fed as 
foon as they return from their labour, and that their feet be 
well cleared beneath the fhoe, by the picker, from all forts of 
little ftones and earthy matters. The fhoes fhould likewife 
be carefully examined, to fee that they are perfectly faft and in 
order. Good fhoes ufually laft fomething more than.a month. 

' It is alfo proper for this perfon to take care that they have 
plenty of litter, and that it be properly applied, as well as 
that their feeds of oats and cut meat be given them in a re- 
gular manner, and in fufficient quantities. The ufual periods 
of feeding with grain are morning, noon, and night, and the 
proportion foreach horfe, each time, from a quarter to half 
a peck, with frequently about two handfuls of beans, and 
fometimes cut chaff. The oats fhould be well fifted, to clear 
them from duit, fand, &c. It is neceffary, in addition, to 
let them have water twice, or oftener in the courfe of the 
day. See Team. 
_ Another part of the duty of the horfe keeper is, that of 
taking care of, and keeping the harnefs, &c. in proper 
order. This is done by preferving them conftantly clean 
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and well oiled. When not in ufe, they fhould always be 
hung up carefully in their proper reom or place after having 
the dirt, &c. well cleaned from them. 

Honrse-knols, a common name frequently applied to knob 
or knap weed. 

Horsr-leech, in Zoology. See Hiruno fanguifuga. 

Horst-/ine, in Nautical Affairs, fignities the long line 
or rope ufed for towing or dragging of barges or boats on 
navigable rivers and canals ; it 1s ufually faitened to the top 
of the maft on wide rivers, and to the top of a fhort matt in 
canal-boats, called the chock, which can pafs under the 
bridges, and from which the line can readily be unhooked or 
caft off by the boat man, to pafs bridges which have no 
towing path under them. See CANAL. 

Horsr-/oad, is a denomination of a meafure or quantity 
in feveral different counties, chiefly of corn or limes At 
Lancatter the load of barley is 6 buthels, of oats 71 bufhels, 
and of wheat, beans, or peas 43 bufhels; at Manchetter the 
load of beans is 5 bufhels, and of oats g bufhels; at Ulver- 
ftone a load of oats is 6 bufhels, and of wheat 45. In moft 
parts of Derbyfhire a load of corn is 8 bufhels ; in many 
places the load or weight is five bufhels. A load of lime in 
Derbythire is 3 heaped bufhels. 

Horse-mackarel, in Ichthyology. See ScomBer trachurus, 
or Scap. 

Horse-meafure, that fort of meafure which is employed 
to afcertain the heights of horfes, which is done by a fort of 
box rod, fo contrived as to flide out of a cane, having a {quare 
at the end, which is divided into hands and inches, by which 
a horfe, or any other animal, may be meafured. 

Horse-mint. See Mint. 

Horse-mufcl. See Muscur. 

Horse-mu/ele Shells; in Natural Hiffory. The late Mr. 
Whitehurit, in defcribing the ftrata of Derbyfhire, Inquiry 
concerning the Earth, p. 208. 2d edit., mentions the fhells 
of frefh water horfe mufcles, as found in abundance in a 
thin ftratum of iron-ftone. Mr. William Martin, in his Petri-. 
ficata Derbienfia, plate 27, figures and defcribes this fhell, 
and denominates it the mya ovata of Dr. Maton; it has. 
been faid, however, by competent judges, that the above 
authors were influenced too much by their theory of the 
coal-meafures being formed in Jrefe water, and that the re- 
femblance is not exaét between the fhells of the mufcle- 
band iron-ftone, or iron-ftone marble, (the courfe of which, 
through Derbyfhire and into Yorkthire, is defcribed in Mr. 
Farey’s Report, vol. i.) and any recent or known fhells 
whatever. 

Horse-fath, in Engineery, is fometimes applied to the 
towing-path which is: cenftru€ted by the fide of all canals, 
and by narrow navigable rivers, for the ufe of the towing or 
track horfes. See Hauine way. 

Horse power, in Mechanics. Among practical mechanics 
it has been ufual, of late years, to eltimate the power of 
large machines and engines by the number of horfes to 
whofe work they are equivalent, applied to a horfe-wheel, 
during a given time. ‘This term was introduced when fteam- 
engines firft began to fuperfede horfe-mills, in fuch nu- 
merous branches of Englifh manufatures, and when it was 
natural for the manufacturer to enquire how many horfes a 
fteam engine would difpenfe with in his works, and at what 
firft coft of erection, and per annum in coals, attendance, and 
repairs afterwards. Meffrs. Bolton and Watt’s prefent 
eftimate of this power is, as we are informed, 32,coolb. 


" raifed one foot per minute; the late Mr. Francis Thompfon 


of Athover, Derbyfhire, who ereéted a good many engines, 
ufed to eftimate it at 33,00olb. Defagulier’s experiments, 
when thus reduced, give 22,00olb.; and another experi- 
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ment 27,500lb. ; thofe of Mr. Samuel Moor, the late fecre- 
tary to the Society of Arts,give 21,120!b. ; Mr, Olinthus 
Gregory, in his Mechanics, flates 18,480lb. ; Mr. James 
Watt 20,c0olb. ; and the experiments of Mr. Smeaton give 
22,750lb. raifed one foot high in one minute, as above: 
perhaps 22,000lb. may be a proper mean for the actual werk 
of ahorfe, and is equivalent to 100lb. 23 miles per hour. 
See Force. 

Horse-radi/b, in Gardening. See CocHLEARIA. 

Horse-rake, in Agriculture, a name applied to a large 
fort of rake which is ufually drawn by a horfe, and fre- 
quently in ufe in the more fouthern parts of the kingdom. 
Tt anfwers well for ftubbles, and large horfe-rakes for hay 
are now likewife found very beneficial. See Rake. 

Horss-river, or Rio de Cavallos, in Geography, a river 
of Mexico, which runs into the bay of Honduras, N. lat. 
15° 48’. W. long. 86° 45’. 

Horse-run, in Engineery, is a fimple and ufeful modern 
contrivance, for drawing up loaded wheel-barrows of foil 
from the deep-cuttings of canals, docks, &c. by the help of 
a horfe which goes backwards and forwards, inftead of round, 
as in a horfe-gin, which we have fully deferibed in our ar- 
ticle CANAL. 

Horse Stealing, the taking of horfes from the pafture 
grounds or other places, by perfons who have no claim or 
right to them whatever. 

Tt is a praétice which is very prevalent, notwith- 
ftanding the very heavy punifhments and fevere penalties 
that are infli&ted in cafes of detection. There is much 
difficulty in providing any full and adequate remedy for 
this nefarious practice ; it has, however, been fuggefted as 
the belt mode of fecurity to lock “upon the fhank or 
paltern of the horfe, a cafe hardened, and file proof iron 
ring, lined with fome foft material to prevent chafing, and 
bearing the owner’s name and place of abode,”’ though 
«fome have preferred the fixing a collar upon the neck,” 
but “which is rather more expenfive, and perhaps lefs 
fecure from the file,’ yet “in either cafe the price would 
not be any great objet. It is granted, there would be no 
abfolute fecurity in this plan, fince thieves get their bread 
by their ingenuity ; but it would certainly place a very great 
and formidable difficulty in the way of the exercife of their 
calling, There are few thieves, but who, on infpeCtion, would 
prefer a horfe without this troublefome mark upon him. 
Granting a_ man did his bufinefs at random, and blundered 
upon ahorfe in the dark bearing the aforefaid mark, as foon 
as the light fhould enable him to difcover it, he would, no 
doubt, run away from his new and dangerous bergain as faft 
as he would from a thief-taker. Suppofe even a man went 
prepared with tools proper to deftroy the iron, he muft have 
an afiltant, and the operation would require fome time, 
which would rif a difcovery. In cafes of ftrays, the fe- 
curity is complete. But, in all cafes, it feems the prefent 
trouble is fuppofed to outweigh the eventual benefit of pre- 
caution.” But this is left to the attentive calculation of 
fuch as are interefied in the matter. Where the horfes are 
of the more valuable kinds, no methods of precaution which 
have any chance of being ufeful fhould be neglected. 

Horse-ail, Shrubby, in Gardening. See Epuepra. 

Horse-tail plant, Petrified, in Nataral Hiflory. In that 
fruitful repofitory of extraneous foflils, the cliffs of the 
‘upper part ef the London clay ftrata in Sheppy ifland, in 
the Thames river, the ftrata of which feem to anfwer to 
thofe juft now expofed by the tunnel and deep-cutting for 
the new road on the eaft fide of Highgate town, Mr. Ja- 
cobs defcribes (Plante Faverfhamienfes, p. 138.) joints of 
the equifetum or horfe-tail plant, as {ometimes found, of the 


* the refemblance, a head and tail were added. When 
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naked fpecies, three inches long. Dr. Grew, in his catalogue 
of « Rarities’? of Grefham college, p. 268. mentions a 
horfe-tail plant or hippurites, a itone with the imprefled 
figure of three flalks, elegantly rifing up from one. root, 
preferved in that colletion. ; 

Horse-iree, a common name fignifying the fame thing as 
whippia, whipple, or {wingle tree, when applied to the 
draught of tools of different kinds. 

Honse, /coden, an inflrument of military punifhment, 
formerly much in ufe-in different -fervices. The wooden 
horfe was formed of planks nailed together, fo as to form a 
fharp ridge or angle about eight or nine fect long, which 
ridge reprefented the back of ahorfe. It was fupported by 
four polis or legs, about fix or feven feet long, placed on a 
ftand made moveable by trucks; and in order to complete 

al 
dier or foldiers were fentenced by a court-martial, or ordere : 
by the commanding officer of the corps to ride this 


horfe, they were placed on the back with their hands tied 4 
behind them, and frequently, as an increafe of the punifh- - 
ment, had mufkets tied to their legs, to prevent, as it was + 


jocularly faid, their horfe from kicking them off; this pu- 
nifhment being chiefly infi€ted on the infantry, who were 
f{uppofed to be unufed to ride. At length, riding the 
wooden horfe having been found to injure the men materially, 
and fometimes to rupture them, it was left off. ; st 

Horse Worm, in Natural Hiflory, afpecies of fly-worm 
called alfo deft, produced of eggs depofited by a two- 
winged fly, of the fhape and fize of the humble-bee, in the 
inteltines of horfes. See Borrs. [ 

Horses, in £ngineery, is applied in fome maritime 
diftri€ts to the jetties or ere€tions of wood or fafcineryy 
made to protec the fea walls from the waves. 

HORSE-BLOCK See ANABATHRA. 

HORSE-MAN, the name given to a particular fpecies 
of pigeon, called by Moore the columba tabellaria minor. ~ It 
very much refembles in fhape the carrier-pigeon, but it is 
{maller, and fhorter necked; the protuberant flefh on the 
beak, and round the eye, is alfo lefs in quantity ; it is more 
barrel-headed alfo, and the eye is fomewhat pinched. It is 
a matter of difpute whether this be an original fpecies of 
pigeon, or a baftard between the carrier and tumbler 
pigeons. 

There are of this fpecies of all forts of feathers, but the 
blue and blue-pieds are the moft valued. Thefe are one of 
the fort of pigeons made ufe of in England for carrying — 
letters, and flying for wagers; for the true original carriers 
are now yery {carce, and not rifked on every trifling cccafion. 

HORSEMANSHIP, the art of breaking, difciplinng, — 
and managing horfes. 

Horfemanthip, in its latitude, includes what relates tothe — 
knowledge of the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities, 
of horfes; their refpeCtive countries and‘climates, with the 
manner of breeding, propagating, &c. the difcovery of the 
ufes or fervice they are fitced for; whether the wars, the 
race, the faddle, or labour; and forwarding and accommo- 
dating them for this purpofe. ~ 

In this general fenfe it alfo includes the knowledge of the 
defeGts and difeafes of horfes, and the remedies proper for _ 
the fame, with the feveral operations requifite thereto, as 
docking, gelding, fearing, &c. and thus takes in the farrier’s 
province. —e 

But the word is in a more peculiar manner underftood of - 
the art of riding, or of dire¢ting a horfe to advantage ; no 
only in the ordinary motions, but more efpecially in the 
managing, or making him work upon volts, airs, &c. See 
Manece. : 
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a market and borough 
town in the rape of Bramber, and county of Suffex, Eng- 
land, is traditionally faid to derive its name from Horth, a 
Saxon chieftain, who is fuppofed to have had either a place 
of refidence here, or to have achieved fome victory in this 
part of the country. There is no record preferved, how- 
ever, of either event, and the origin of the place may be as 
rationally referred to fome other perfon or circumttance. 
In the county of Norfolk is another parifh of the fame 
me, which has equal claims to the fame etymology. Of 
- prefent Horfham, we do not find any early records ; 
though it is ftated to have returned two members to par- 
liament in the reign of king Edward I. This privilege it 
ftill retains, as a prefcription borough. Its civil govern- 
ment is vefted in a fteward, two bailiffs, and. two con- 
ftables; whilft its eleGtion franchife is confined to 25 bur- 
age holders, i. ¢. perfons occupying, or poffeffing burgage 
fonts, or lands within the borough. Thefe are now wholly 
the property of the duke of Norfolk ; who, confequently, 
has the unreftrained power of nominating and appoiating the 
members. The county gaol, for Suffex, flands near the 
fouth-eaftern extremity of this town. It isa large coave- 
nient edifice, and is built conformably to the plan recom- 
mended by Howard. From ancient cuftom, the affizes for 
the county of Suffex are alternately held here, and at 
Lewes; at this place, the petty feffions are alfo held. The 
church, a large irregular building, contains two old tombs, 
. befides mural tablets of modern date. In the town are 
four other places of worhhip, helonging to different fe€ts of 
diffenters. Here is a free-fchool, which was originally en- 
dowed with 3o/, a year for a maiter, and 20/. for an uther. 
In 1801 the town contained 573 houfes, and 3204 in- 
habitants. Hereisa weekly market on Saturdays, which is 
noted for its poultry ; and the lait Tuefday of ‘every month 
is appropriated for acattle market. Here are four annual 
fairs. Horfham is 41 miles S. of London, and 20 miles 
N.W. of Brighton. 
- In the vicinity of the town are the following feats : 
Hills, lately belonging to lady Irving. Field Plice, the 
feat of Timothy Shelley, efq. New Lodge, the feat of 
I. Aldridge, efq. Coolhurft, Edward Carter, efqg. Den 
Bask fysi 
‘Horswam, a townfhip of America, in Montgomery 
county, Pennfylvania, containing 781 inhabitants. 
Horsuam Stone is a kind of thin broad flate, of a greyifh 
- colour ; formerly much ufed, efpecially in Suffex, to heal 
or cover churches and chancels, great houfes, &c. but on 
account of its weight very unft for the purpofe. 
_ It is called Horfham itone, becaufe chiefly brought from 
the town of Horsham in Suffex. 
~ HORSEHEAD, in Mining, is alarge hopper of wood, 
_ the fmall end of which is clofe joined to the air-pipes, or fangs, 
_ Which are ufed in the lead mines of Derby thire fubje& to 
_ foul air: the horfehead being turned towards the wind from 
time to time, a current of air is by that means directed dowa 
_ the fangs into the mine. 
_, Horsenean Cockle, or Hippocephaloides, in Natural Lif 
tory, depreffled on one fide and having the future or joint 
a .the middle of the depreffed part, is found in the ee 
Hane ftrata of Buckinghamfhire. Jones’s Phyf. Difg: p. 404. 
"Sometimes thefe are called horfehead mufcles by the quarry- 
men and others. 
_ Horseneap Fiints, in Geology, is a name pretty generally 
known in the chalk diftri@s of England, and adopted by Mr. 
Smith and his pupils, for the large and irregular black flints 
with white furfaces, refembling in fize, and fomewhat in 
ward fhape, the heads or fkulls of horfes, which being 
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curioufly locked into each other, almoft like the futures of 
a fkull, form a ftratum of flints of fix to ten inches ¢ hick on 
the very top of the chalk feries, and of which thefe horfe- 
head flints are very characteriftic. Thefs flints are very 
commonly found in the alluvial clays of Woburn, in Bed- 
fordfhire, and other places ftill more diftant from the chalk ; 
and what among other circum‘tances prove thefe clays, &c. 
to have been moved in mafs and not rolled along the furface 
by water, is, that the horfehead flints, though exceedingly 
brittle, often have large holes through them near their edges, 
fo as to form handles.to them, which are entire ané@ un- 
broken, thouch a flight blow would detach them as the 
handle of an earthen pitcher. or mug; by means of thefe 
holes they are very often fufpended as Jack-weights, and 
for other fimilar purpofes, in the diftri&s where they are 
found. 

HORSELEY, Joun, in Biography, a learned antiqua- 
rian, was a native of Northumberland, and was educated at 
the grammar {chool of Newcaftle-upon-Tyne; he ftudied for 
fome time at one of the northern univeriities, where he took 
adegree, and then fettled at Morpeth as paltor to a con- 
gregation of Diffenters. Hedied in December 1731, at the 
age of 46. His great work did not appear till 1732, fome 
time after his death. It is entitled « Britannia Romana,” and 
contains a large account of all the veltiges of the connetion 
oi the Romans with this ifland. It confitts (1) cf an hif. 
torical relation of all the Roman tranfaétions in Britain 3 (2). 
of a colleétion of all the Roman infcriptions which have 
been difcovered in Britain; (3) of the geography of the 
ifland, as laid down by Ptolemy, &c. Mr. Horfeley was a 
confiderable mathematician, and gave leGtures in feveral 
branches of natural philofophy, both at Newcaftle and. 
Morpeth. Gen. Biog. 

HORSENS, in Geography, a fea-port town of Denmark, 
fituated on the Baltic, in Jutland, in the diocefe of Aar- 
huus ; having a harbour with the water too fhallow for ad- 
mitting any veflels befides lighters. It is a place of confi- 
derable trade, with manufactures of flannel and other woollen 
ituffs, and contains two churches ; 19 miles §.S.W. of 
AAarhuus. N. lat. 55° 52'. E. long. 752". 

HORSE-SHOE, in Fortijication, is a work fometimes of 
around, fometitmes of an oval figure, inclofed witha parapet, 
raifed in the ditch of a inarfhy piace, or in low grounds ;, 
fometimes alfo to cover a gate; or to ferve asa lodgment 
for foldiers, to prevent furprizes, or relieve an over-tedious 
defence. 

Horse-snor Head, a difeafe in infants, wherein the fu- 
tures of the fkull are too open, or too great a vacuity is left 
betiveen them; fo that the aperture fhall not be totally 
clofed up, or the cranium in that part not be fo hard as the 
re{t for fome years-after, 

This opennefs is found to be increafed upon the child’s 
catching cold. When the difeafe continues long, it is re- 
puted a fign of weaknefs and fhort life. In this cafe, it 
is ufual to rub the head now and then with warm rum, or 
brandy, mixed with the white of an egg, and palm-oil. 

Sometimes the diforder arifes from a colle&tion of waters. 
in the head, called an hydrocephalus. 

Horsr-sHor, in Mining, is ufed by Mr. Kirwan (Geol. 
Eff. p. 337-), to exprefs a depreffion of frata in a trough, 
fuch, probably, as the vale of the goyte between Derby- 
fhire and Chefhire prefents a ftriking inftance of, according 
to Mr. Farey’s Report, vol. i. p. 172 3 in this cafe the edges 
of the ilrata prefent the form of a lengthened horfe-fhoe dip- 
ping inwards ;, but a more remarkable and larger cafe of a 
horfe-fhoe, of the edges of ftrata, dipping outwards, is 
there deferibed as prefented by the edges of the firft or 
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millftone grit rock, from Little Eaton, near Derby, north- 
ward to the Woodlands of Hope, and then again fouthward 
near to Dilhorn in Staffordfhire. 

Horse-suog, in Rural Economy, the well-known iron cover 
or defence which is faftened by means of nails upon the foot 
of the horfe. Jt requires much care and attention to fhoe 
horfes in a fafe and proper manner. See Suorrnc of Hor/es. 

Horse-sHoe Point, in Geography, the moft foutherly point 
of land, near the E. end of the ifland of St. Chriftopher. 
N, lat. 17° 19'. W. long. 63° 32’. 

Horse-sHoe Vetch, in Botany. See Vercn. 

HORSING-Btock, in Engineery, is a {quare frame of 
{trong boards ufed by canal diggers, to elevate the ends of 
their wheeling-planks upon. See Plate Vil. of CANALS, 
Sg. 49- 


HORSLEY, Samuet, in Biography, eldeft of the three 


fons of the Rev. Mr. Horfley, formerly minifter of St. Mar-— 


tin’s in the Fields, was born about the year 1737. He was 
educated at Weltminfter fchool, whence he was removed to 
the univerfity of Cambridge. Here he applied himfelf 
chiefly to the ftudy of the mathematics, and not content 
with reading modern authors, he went back to the pro- 
foundett of the ancients, and made limfelf mafter of their 
works. When he had taken his degree of M. A. he went 
to Oxford as private tutor to the earl of Aylesford. He 
received at this univerfity the degree of doctor of laws, and 
in 1769 he printed at the Clarendon prefs his edition of 
Apollonius, a work of great value, but exceedingly ab- 
ftrufe. Here he conceived the defign of publifhing a com- 
plete edition of the works of fir lfaac Newton, for which 
he began to colleé& the neceffary materials. On leaving the 
univerfity, Dr. Horfley came to London, where he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, of which he was chofen 
fecretary in 1773. He continued to ferve that office with 
the greateft credit to himfelf, as well as benefit to the in- 
terefts of fcience, till the refignation of the then prefident, 
fir John Pringle. Soon after his fettling in London, he 
accepted of te office of chaplain to bifhop Lowth, who 
prefented him to the reétories of St. Mary Newington and 
Albury, both in the county of Surry, and in the courfe of 
the year he married Mifs Botham. In 1776 he publifhed 
propofals for his edition of Newton, which appeared in 1779 
in five volumes, royal quarto. To this edition is prefixed a 
dedication to the king, written by the do¢tor in excellent 
Latin, which concludes with thefe words, “ Te, Pater, tan- 
tum Doétrinarum Artiumque omnium Patronum, diu nobis 
{ofpitet, tueatur, cuftodiat. Tibi vero gratum precor fit 
Munus, quod reverenti et officii caufa Tibi dicat, qui in 
fubditorum Tuorum fidelifimorum numero nomen fuum 
profiteri geftit, unus idem ex humillimis.” In 1778, when the 
controverfy was on foot between Drs. Prieftley, Price, and 
others, refpeGting materialifm and philofophical neceffity, 
Dr. Horfley preached a fermoa on Good Friday at St. Paul’s 
cathedral, which he afterwards publifhed. In this difcourfe 
he endeavours to reconcile the doétrine of divine providence 
with the free agency of man, and combats the neceflarian hy- 
pothefis with much ability. About this period he was 
appointed archdeacon of St. Alban’s by his patron bifhop 
Lowth, who, in 1782, prefented him to the valuable living 
of South Weald, in Effex. From this time he entered 
avowedly and zealoufly into the controverfy of the Unitarian 
dottrine with Dr. Prieftley ; the latter maintaining the fimple 


humanity of Chrift, in oppofition to the creed of the efta- 
blifhed church, which admits of three Gods in every refpect 
equ The controverfy was carried on with fome bitter- 


efs, till at length the archdeacon fignified his intention to 
proceed no farther, faying, that it was an endlefs tafk to 
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contend upon an exhaufted topic with one who was never 
difpofed to ceafe difputing without having the laft word. 
In 1789, Dr. Horfley colleéted the traéts which he had 
written on the occafion, and printed them jn one volume 
oétavo, with additions, particularly a fermon on the Inear- 
nation, which had a material relation to the controverfy in 
queftion. He had, in the year 1788, been raifed to the bi- 
fhopric of St. David's by the intereft of lord Thurlow, 
who faid, that thofe who defended the church and its doc- 
trines were juftly entitled to the honours and emoluments 
it had to confer. Inthe year 1790, when the Proteftant 
Diffenters were ftruggling for relief from the teit and cor- 
poration aéts, the bifhop publifhed a pamphlet without his 
name, entitled « A Review of the Cafe of the Proteftant 
Diffenters.””? This piece excited much attention, its ftyle was 
nervous, but it was accufed of illiberality and unfairnefs in 
the argument. It was a juftification of high church prin- 
ciples, and brought forth a number of anfwers from perfons 
in and out of the church. In the year 1794, bifhop Horfley 
was tranflated to the fee of Rochelter, which he held with 
the deanery of Weftminfter. In 1796 he gave the public 
a very learned differtation on * The Latin and Greek Pro- 
fodies,’? which he dedicated to lord 'T hurlow ; and in the 
year 1809 appeared in quarto his Critical Difquifitions on 
the Eighteenth Chapter of Ifaiah, in a letter to lord King. 
Two years after this he publifhed a new tranflation of the- 
prophet Hofea, with notes critical and explanatory. He 
was in the fame year tranflated to the rich fee of St. Afaph.; 
after this, the principal work that came from his lordfhip’s 
pen wasa critical effay «« On Virgil’s two Seafons of Honey, 
and his Seafon of fowing Wheat ; with a New and Com- 
pendicus Method of luveftigating the Rifings and Settings 
of the fixed Stars.” Dr. Horfley died at Brighton on the 
4th of Odtober, 1806. No man of the age, perhaps, pof- 
feffed more of what is generally underftood by the idea of 
recondite learning. As a fenator he was confidered in the 
firft clafs ; there were few important difcuffions in the houfe 
of peers, efpecially when the topics referred to the hierar- 
chical eftablifhments of the country, to the French revo- 
lution, or to the flave trade, of which he was a fyftematic and 
eloquent opponent, in which his lordfhip did net partici- 
pate. As an orator, his voice was deep, full-toned, and 
commanding, his enunciation dilting, and his delivery highly 
advantageous. As an author, befides the works already 
referred to, he publifhed many fmaller pieces, and alfo three 
volumes entitled « Elementary Treatifes on the Fundamentak 
Principles of Praétical Mathematics for the Ufe of Stu- 
dents.”? As a bifhop, an overfeer of his diocefe, his con- 
du& was exemplary and very praife-worthy. In the fee of 
St. David’s, which was faid to exhibit more of ignorance 
and poverty than that of any other in the kingdom, he car- 
ried through a regular fyftem of reform. He regulated the 
condition of the clergy, and proceeded toa ftriéter courfe with 
refpet to the candidates for holy orders, admitting none 
without perfonally examining them himfelf, and looking yery 
narrowly into the titles which they produced. With all 
this vigilance, his lordfhip acted to them as a tender father, 
encouraging them to vifit him during his ftay in the country, 
which was ufually for feveral months in the year, ame 
them with advice, and miniftering to their temporal necel- 
{ities with a liberal hand. In his progrefs through the dio- 
cefe, he frequently preached in the parifh churches, and 
beftowed confiderable largeffes on the poor. ‘ He was,’” 
fays his biographer, “fa bleffing to his people, and they fol- 
lowed him with grateful hearts, and parted from him with 
infinite relu@ance.”? Since the death of the bifhop, two 
volumes of his fermons have been given to the world a 
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fon, who propofes, “if it pleafe God to fpare him a. few 
years,’ to publifh an uniform edition of all his father’s 
works, with a biographical account of the author. The 
bifhop has left behind him in MS., but ready for the prefs, 
a Tranflation of the Book of Pfalms, with Notes; a Trea- 
tife on the Pentateuch, and on the Hiftorical Books of the 
Old Teftament ; a Treatife on the Prophets; containing 
Notes on Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Joel, Amos, and Oba- 
diah ; which will be publifhed, if the demand for them be 
fuch as to juftify the undertaking. Monthly Magazine, 
vol. xxii. Preface to Sermons, by Samuel Horfley, LL.D. 
F.R.S F.A.S. late lord bifhop of St. Afaph. » 

HORST, in Geography, a town of Weltphalia, in the 
bifhopric of Paderborn ; 10 miles W.S.W. of Paderborn.— 
Alfo, a town of Germany, in the county of Marks; fix 
miles N.N.W. of Hattingen.—Alfo, a town of the duchy 
of Holftein; four miles E. of Krempe. 

HORSTIUS, Jamus, in Biography, a phyfician and bo- 
tanift, was born at Torgau, in May 1537, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Francfort on the Oder in 1562. After 
having practifed his profeffion for feveral years, he was ap- 
pointed ordinary phyfician of the archduke of Auttria in 
1580; a poit which he occupied about four years, and then 
was elected to a chair in the univerfity of Helmftadt, in 
which he pronounced an inaugural oration, “* De remoris 
difcentium medicinam, et earum caufis.’’ He is faid to have 
been dean of the faculty and vice-retor of that univerfity in 
1595, and to have died in May 1600; but others believe 
that his death occurred earlier. His works are as follows : 
«© Precationes Medicorum Piz,’’ Helmftadt, 1585, 12mo. 
“¢ De vite vinifera ejufque partibus opufculum,” ibid. 1587, 
8vo. Marpurg, 1630, with the following : “ Herbarium 
Horftianum, feu, de feleétis plantis et radicibus libri duo,”’ 
Helmft. 1587. ‘« De natura, differentiis, et caufis eorum 
qui dormientes ambulant,’’ Lipfiz, 1593, 8vo. “* De aureo 
dente maxillari pueri Silefii,” Lipf. 1595. ‘* Epiftole Phi- 
lofophice et Medicinales,’’ ibid. 1596. ‘* Difputationes 
Catholice de rebus fecundum et preter naturam,’’ Wittem- 
burg, 1609. Eloy. Di&. Hitt. 

Horstrivus, Grecory, an able and learned phyfician, ne- 
phew of the preceding, was born at Torgau, where his fa- 
ther was one of the chief magiltrates, in the year 1575. 
After having received the rudiments of his education in the 
{chools of Torgau and Halberftadt, in which he far out- 
ftripped his equals in age, he went to the univerfity of Wit- 
temburg, and commenced the ftudy of medicine ; and after- 
wards travelled through the principal {tates of Germany, and 
into Switzerland, being introduced not only in the fchools 
of fcience, but to men of literature in general. At Batil he 
received the degree of M.D. in March 1606; and on his 


return, inthe fame year, to his native place, he was imme- 


diately appointed to a medical profefforfhip, in the univerfity 
of Wittemburg, by the elector of Saxony. Two years 
afterwards he was promoted by the Landgrave of Helle to 
2 medical chair in the college at Gieffen, and in 1609 was 
honoured with the title of Archiater of Heffe.. At this time 
his profeffional charafter had rifen in the public eftimation, 
and he numbered among his patients the principal nobility of 
the diftri@. In 1622, he received a public invitation from 
the magiitracy of Ulm to fettle there as phyfician to that 
eity, andas prefident of the college. He fulfilled his duties 
in both thefe offices with great reputation ; and his integrity 
and humanity, not lefs than his extenfive erudition, and his 


_ fuccefsful practice, endeared him to his fellow-citizens, and 


claimed the refpeét and admiration of the furrounding itates. 

He died in the month of Augufl 1636, aged 58 years. 

During his refidence at Gieffen'and at Ulm he employed his 
Vou. XVIII. 
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leifure in a€tive ftudy, and he left a confiderable number of 
works, of which it will be fufficient to enumerate the titles 
of the principal. The whole of his works were colleéted 
and publifhed, under the title of « Opera Medica,”’ in 1660, 
3 vols. folio, at Nuremberg, by his youngeft fon, Gregory. 
Among his feparate publications are “« De Natura Humana 
Libri duo,’’ Wittemburg, 1607. “ Traétatus de Scorbuto, 
five, de magnis Hippocratis Lienibus, Pliniique Stomacace 
et Scelotyrbe,”’ Gieflen, 1609, 1615. <* Centuria problema- 
tum Medicorum,’’ 1610. “ De morbis eorumgue caufis Li- 
ber,” ibid, 1612, in gto. “ De tuenda fanitate Studioforum 
et Literaterum Libri duo,” ibid. 1615, in 8vo. « De na- 
tura Thermarum Differtatio,’’ 1618, in 4to. with fome other 
tracts. He publifhed alfo two volumes in quarto, at Ulm, 
1625—28, “ Obfervationum Medicarum fingularium Libri 
quatuor,”’ with a fupplement, in 1631 ; and an abridgment 
of his uncle’s Herbarium Horttianum,” 1630; and fome 
{maller traéts, entitled « De natura amoris ;?? De natura 
motus animalis et voluntarii ;’’ ** De caufis fimilitudinis et 
diffimilitudinis in foetu refpectu parentum,’? &c. See Gr. 
Horftii Oratio funebris 4 J. D. Dieterich, fubjoined to his 
works. Eloy. Dic. Hitt. ; 

Horstivs, Joun-Danier, and Grecory, two fons of the 
preceding, were alfo phyficians and profeffors of medicine ; 
the latter of whom died at the age of 35 ; but John-Daniel 
lived to his 65th year, and was the author of feveral works, 
chiefly anatomical, and of little value at prefent. He was 
concerned with his brother Gregory in editing the colleGion 
of his father’s works ; and likewife publifhed an edition of the 
** Queftiones Medico-legales’’ of Paul Zacchias, Francfort, 
1666, in folio ; and an edition of the “* Opera Medica’’ of 
Riverius, at the fame place, in 1674, in folio. Eloy. 

HORSTMAR, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the bifhopric of Munfter ; 15 miles N.W.of Munfter. N. 
lat. 52° 9’. E. long. 7° 17! 

HORSZCZYK, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Volhynia; 48 miles N. of Zytomiers. 

HORTA, in Mythology, a goddefs among the Romans, 
who prefided over youth and excited them to virtue by her 
exhortations. Her temple is never fhut, to admonith youth, 
fo liable to be feduced, cerea in vitrum fledii, that they thould 
be always difpofed with particular vigilance over themfelves 
to the pra€tice of virtue. ; 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand feignior’s court, are 
upholfterers, or tapeftry-hangers. 

There is no city better or more orderly regulated than 
the grand feignior’s camp; and to have a notion of the 
magnificence of that prince, he mutt be feen in that equi- 
page ; as he is much better lodged and accommodated 
there than at Conitantinople, or any other city of his do- 
minions. 

He has always two tents or pavilions, and two fets of 
furniture entire ; that, while he is in one, they may pitch or 
fpread the other. 

In order to this, he has conftantly 400 hortagilers, or 
upholiterers in his retinue, who go a day’s journey before 
him to fix on a proper place. They firft prepare the ful- 
tan’s tent, and then thofe of the officers of the Porte; and 
the beglerbegs, according to their rank. 

HORTATOR, in the Roman Navigation, an officer whofe 
bufinefs it was to give the word of command to the rowers, 
and to direét them when to ftop, and when to ply their 
oars. 

The Greeks gave the name of celenttes to this officer, 

HORTE, Joun, in Biography, a learned prelate, wha 
was educated for a diffenting minifter under Mr. Thomas 
Rowe, and had for a fellow-pupil the celebrated Dr. Ifaac 
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Watts, with whom he kept up a correfpondence till the 
do&or’s death. He -was fettled in early life as a diffenting 
minifter at Marfhfield in Glocefterfhire; while there, he 
conformed to the church, and in 1708 preached a vifitation 
fermon at Aylefbury. He was afterwards taken to Ireland 
as chaplain to the lord-lieutenant, where he was made 
bifhop of Leighlin and Ferns, from whence he was tranflated 
to Kilmore, and in 1742 to the archbifhopric of Tuam. 
He died in 1751. His works are a volume of excellent 
fermons, printed at Dublin iu 1738, and afterwards at Lon- 
don in r757- Month. Mag. 

HORTENSIUS, Quiyrus, a diftinguifhed Roman 
orator, born about the year 115 B.C. He began to plead 
before he was nineteen years of age, and with fo much ta- 
lent, that the great Cicero faid of him, * the genius of Hor- 
tenfius, like the ftatue of Phidias, was at once beheld and 
approved.” He afterwards entered the army and rofe to the 
poit of military tribune: he then paffed through the ufual 
courfe of civil offices to the confulfhip, which he ferved with 
Czcilius Metellus B. C. 70. At that period he had ac- 


quired fo much power and diftinétion by his eloquence, that - 


when the lot of the Cretan war ell upon him, he refigned it 
to his colleague, preferring the diftinction and celebrity of 
the forum and fenate-houfe. He continued to plead till his 
death, which happened in his fixty-fourth year, or 51 B.C. 
We refer to the article Caro for a curious incident in the 
domeftic life of Hortenfius. As an orator he was elegantly 
Splendid in his dition, apt in his compofition, and copious 
in his matter. He embraced the whole fubje& in his 
memory, divided it acutely, and omitted nothing which the 
caufe fupplied, either for confirmation or refutation. He 
was aided with uncommon powers of memory, which enabled 
him to repeat a whole oration in the words which he had 
previoufly conceived, without committing it to writing, and 
to go through all the arguments of an opponent in their 
order. Though Hortenfius died very rich, he lived in a 
very luxurious ftyle: he poffeffed feveral magnificent coun- 
try feats, furnifhed with parks, aviaries, fifh-ponds, &c. in 
which he very much delighted. He was accuftomed with 
his own hand to irrigate his fine plane-trees- with wine, 
which may render credible the anecdote of his leaving to his 
heir 10,000 cafks of that liquor. His daughter Hortenfia 
inherited her father’s eloquence, and when the Roman wo- 
hen were required to render on oath an account of their 
property, preparatory to a heavy tax, fhe pleaded the caufe 
of her fex with fuch force, that the decree was annulled. 
Her harangue, which was delivered on this occafion, before 
the triumvirs, Antony, O@avius, and Lepidus, was extant 
in the time of Quintilian, who fpeaks of it with applaufe. 
Univer. Hiit. 

Horrensius, LAMBERT, a man of letters, was born at 
Montfort, in the province of Utrecht, in the year1518. He 
derived his name from the circumftance of his father being 
a gardener. He ftudied at the univerfity of Louvain, and 
was afterwards a profeffor in the college of St: Jerome at 
Utrecht, and entered into priefts’ orders. In 1544 he was 
appointed prefect of the college of Naarden, which he held 
till his death, notwithftanding other invitations. When the 
town was facked by the Spaniards in 1572, his houfe was 
pillaged, and he had the cruel misfortune of feeing his 
natural fon maffacred before his eyes. He himfelf would 
have fhared the fame fate, had he not been recognized and 
faved by one of his former pupils. He did not long furvive 
this evil, but died in the courfe of a year or two. He was 
a general fcholar, and publifhed many works, chiefly in the 
Latin language.’ He tranflated four of the comedies of 
Ariftophanes into Latin verfe, and he wrote annotations on 
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the firft-fix books of the AEneid, and on Lucan’s Pharfalia ; 
the latter he fo highly prized, that it was the only thing he 
was folicitous to fave at the pillage of his houfe. They 
were publifhed after his death at Utrecht ia 1578. His 


chief work, as an hiftorian, was entitled «« De Bello Germani- — 


co, a Carolo V. Czf. gefto lib. vii.” 

Hortensius, MARTIN, an aftronomer, was born at 
Delft in 1605, and died in the flower of. his age, in 1639. 
He is known by a differtation “* De Mereurio fub fole vile, 
a Venere invifa;’’ alfo two difcourfes “* De utilitate et digni- 
tate Mathefeos, et de Oculo.ejufque Preftantia.”’ 

HORTICULTURE, compounded of hortus, garden ; 
and colo, { till, drefs, &c. the art of gardening. See Gar- 
DENING. 


HORTOBAGY, in Geography, a town of Hungary, 


ona river of the fame name, which runs into the Theyfle ; 
17 miles S.S.W. of- Nanas. 

HORTON, a townfhip of Nova Scotia, in King’s 
county ; traverfed by ariver, which fupplies the mhabitants 
with excellent falmon. 

HORTULANUS, in Ornithology, the name of a fpecies 
of the emberiza, in the Linnean fyftem, though fome wri- 
ters have made this a diftin& genus. % 

HORTUS, a name ufed by fome authors for the female 
genital parts of animals. 

Hortus Siccus. See Herat and Hersarium. 

HORVATZ, in Geography, a town of Croatia; 18 
miles S.W. of Varafdin. : : 

HORVOS, an ifland in the gulf of Mexico, 25 miles long 
and three wide, feparated by a narrow channel from the N. 
coait of Yucatan. N. lat. 21° 10’. W. longs 70° 5. 

HORWAL, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Minfk ; 28 miles S. of Rohaczow. © >. 

HORZITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Czaf- 
lau; 20 miles S.S.W. of Czaflau.—Alfo, a town of Bo- 
hemia, in the circle of Konigingratz. NN. lat. 50° 18’. E. 
long. 15° 20'. . 

HOSANCOCK Creek, a river of Pennfylvania, which 
runs into the Schuylkill. N. lat. 40° 8’. W. long.-75° 30’. 

HOSANNA, in the Hebrew Ceremonies, aprayer which 
they rehearfed on the feveral days of the feaft of tabernacles, 

It was thus called, becaufe there was frequent repetition 
therein of the word NYY» jferva nunc, or ferva precor, 
z.e. fave us now; or, fave us, we pray. ; 

There are divers of thefe hofannas. The Jews call them 
hofchannoth ; i. e. the hofannas. Some are rehearfed. on the 
firit day, others on the fecond, &c. which they call hofanna 
of the firft day, hofanna of the fecond day, &c. ; 

Hosanna Rabba, or Grand Hofanna, is a name they give 
to their feaft of tabernacles, which laits eight days ; becaufe, 
during the courfe thereof, they are frequently calling for the 
afliftance of God, the forgivenefs of their fins, and his bleff- 
ing on the new year; and to that purpofe they make great 
ule of the 4o/channoth, or prayers above mentioned. 

The Jews alfo apply the term hofanna rabba, in a more 
peculiar manner, to the feventh day of the feaft of taberna- 
cles; becaufe they apply themfelves more immediately on 
that day to invoke the divine blefiing, &c. 

HOSANPORAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Bahar; 25 miles N.N.W. of Chuprah. N. lat. 26° 4’. 
E. long. 84° 30’. 1 : ’ 

HOSE, from the Saxon hofz, a ftocking. See SrocKine. 

Hoss, a term frequently made ufe of to fignify the fheath 
from which the fhoot of grain proceeds. ihe 
' Hose in Hofe, among Botanifts, fignifies one long~ hufk 
of a flower within another; as in the polyanthus. See 
PRIMROSE. ; 
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feattered leaves of the Sibyl. 1c 
' poetry of the Hebrews, by Gregory, vol. ii. 


HOS 
Hosr-Hu/t, a long round hufk ; as in pinks, july-flowers, 


&c. . ) 

HOSEA, in Scripture Hiflory, a canonical book of the 
Old Teftament; fo called from the prophet of that name, its 
author ; the firft in order of the lefler prophets, and perhaps, 
Jonah excepted, the moft ancient of them all. He lived in 
the kingdom of Samaria, and delivered his prophecies under 
the reign of Jeroboam II. and his fucceflors, kings of Ifrael ; 
and under the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze - 
kiah, kings of Judah. His principal defign is to publifh the 
grofs idolatry of the people of Judah and Ifrael, to denounce 
the divine vengeance again{t them, and to foretel the cap- 
tivity in Affyria. His ftyle, fays bifhop Lowth, exhibits 
the appearance of very remote antiquity ; it is pointed, ener- 
getic, and concife. It bears a diftinguifhed mark of poetical 
compofition, in that priftine brevity and condenfation, which 
are obfervable in the fentences, and which later writers have 
in fome meafure neglected. 'This-peculiarity has not efcaped 
the obfervation of Jerom, ‘ He is altogether,’’ fays he, 
{peaking of this prophet, ‘laconic and fententious.”” But 
this very circumitance, which was anciently fuppofed, with- 
out doubt, to impart uncommon force and elegance, in the 

refent ruinous {tate of Hebrew literature, is productive of 
a much obfcurity, that although the general fubject of 
this writer be fufficiently obvious, he is the moft difficult and 
perplexed of all the prophets. Befides, the duration of his 
miniftry muit*include a very confiderable {pace of time ; 
but we have now only a {mall volume of his remaining, which, 
it feems, contains his principal prophecies: and thefe are ex- 
tant in a continued feries, with no marks of diftin@tion as 
to the times in which they were publifhed, or the fubjects of 
which they treat. We need not therefore be furprifed, if, 


. in perufing the prophecies of Hofea, we fometimes find our- 


felves in a fimilar predicament with thofe who confulted the 
Lowth’s Leét. on the facred 
See Hesrew 
Poetry. : 

HOSEEPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Bahar; 50 miles N.W. of Chuprah. N. lat. 26° 25!. 
E. long. 84° 18!. f 

HOSHEARPORUM, a town of Hindooftan, in La- 
hore ; 40 miles E. of Jallindar. 

HOSIUS, Sranistaus, Cardinal, in Biography, one of the 
moftt illuftrious Catholic prelatesin the 16th century, was a na- 
tive of Cracow, and born in the year 1504. He received his 
early education at the place of his birth, and was fent to purfue 
his academical ftudies at the univerfity of Padua. After 
continuing there fome time, he removed to Bologna, where 
he was admitted to the degree of doétor of laws. The fu- 
periority of his talents brought him to the notice of the king, 
who made him his fecretary, and afterwards employed him 
in the chancellery, in the management of the mott important 
ftate affairs. Shortly after this he was nominated to the bi- 
fhopric of Culm, from whence he was tranflated to the fee 
of Walmia. He was now employed on miffions of import- 
ance by the pope Pius IV. to the emperor Ferdinand, and 
to the king of Bohemia, to negociate for the continuation of 
the Eiaccl of Trent. Having proved fuccefsful in his nego- 


- ciations, Pius fent him, in 1561, a cardinal’s hat, which he 


declined, till the pope obliged him to accept it. He wasa 
learned and zealous champion for the Roman church. His 
works make two volumes folio: they have gone through 
many impreffions. He wrote elegantly, and was an able 
opponent of the Proteftants. He died in 1579. The beft 
edition of his works is that of 1584. Univer. Hitt. 
HOSLUNDIA, in Botany, fo named by Mr. Peter 
Thonning, in commemoration of Olaus Hoflund Smith, 
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Thefe two young Danes, undertook an expedition to the 
coaft of Guinea, in fearch of natural produétions, where un- 
fortunately the latter, a moft ardent and intelligent botanift, 
from whofe refearches much was expected, met with a pre- 
mature death.—Vahl. Enum, v. 1. 212.~—Clafs and order, 
Diandria Monogynia. Nat, Ord. Verticillate, Linn. Labiate, 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, inferior, tubular, 
five-toothed, ftriated. Cor. ringent, almoft twice as long as 
_the calyx; throat compreffed : upper lip of the limb ere@, 
ovate, gibbous ; lower one gaping, trifid,.recurved. Stam. 
Filaments four, growing to the tube; the two barren ones 
very fhort ; anthers kidney-fhaped. Pi. Germen fuperior, 
four-cleft ; ftyle thread-thaped, the length of the perfe& 
{tamens; itigma bifid. Peric. Berry {purious, formed out 
of the calyx ; roundifh and flightly ten-cornered, umbilicated 
by the teeth of the calyx, hollow within. Seeds four, ovate, 
in the bottom of the calyx. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx tubular, five-toothed. Corolla ringent, 
its upper lip concave. Stamens four, two of which are bar. 
ren. Seeds four, within the pulpy calyx. ; 

1. H. oppofita. Vahl. Enum. n. 1.—“ Leaves oppofite, , 

oblong-ovate.”’—Native of bufhy places in Guinea. This 
Jorub is about fix feet high, having numerous oppofite 
branches crofling each other, with a hairyline between the infer- 
tion of the aves; thefe are two inches or more in length, 
ferrated towards the end, entire at the bafe, aromatic. 
Flowers white. Berry the fize of a currant, orange-co= 
loured, downy. 

2. H. verticillata. Vahl. Enum. n. 2.—‘¢ Leaves lanceo- 
late, ternate.”’—Native of Senegal, and firft difcovered by 
M. Dupuis, formerly fuperintendant of the garden of the 
Thuilleries.—Stem fhrubby, branched. Branches fquare, 
ftriated, flightly downy, hoary at the top. Leaves an inch 
and half long, ferrated, but entire both at the top and bafe, 
inter{perfed with refinous, bright {pots, which are difcern- 
ible by the help of a lens. The parts of frutification in 
this {pecies are very fimilar to thofe of the lait. Panicle ter- 
minal. Braéeas minute, awl-fhaped. Flowers {mall, clothed 
outwardly with whitifh hairs. 

HOSPINIAN, Rovotenus, in Biography, a learned 
Swifs divine, was born at Altdorf, near Zurich, in x 547. 
From a very early period he was diftinguifhed for excellent 
talents, which his friends encouraged and cultivated, by giv- 
ing him a good education. In 1568 he was admitted into 
the miniftry, the duties of which he performed with much 
diligence and affiduity at a country church a few miles from 
Zurich. After this he had the fuperintendance firft of the 
abbey-fchool at Zurich, and then. of the Caroline fchool. 
Amidft the various occupations of his life he was enabled to 
compofe fome valuable works, of which the principal are, “De 
Templis, z. e. de origine, ufu, et abufu' Templorum:” «De 
monachis ;”’ “ De feitis Judeorum et Ethnicorum :’ « Fefta 
Chriftianorum ;? “ Hiftoria Sacramentaria:” “ Hittoria 
Jefuitica.”’ He was nearly a year deprived of his fight, not- 
with{tanding which he continued to preach as hal and in 
1613 he fubmitted to the operation of couching, which fuc- 
ceeded to his wifhes. In 1623 his faculties became fo much 
impaired, that he was reduced to a fecond childhood, in which 
he continued till his death in 1626. His works, which are 
enumerated by Bayle, were colleéted and printed in feven 
volumes folio, 

HOSPIDALETTO, in Aye sth a town of the bi- 
fhopric of Trent ; 35 miles N.W. of Trent. . ; 

HOSPITA, in Mythology, a furname of Venus, under 
which appellation fhe was worfhipped, and had ‘a temple at 


Memphis, in Egypt. 
piciiaeiiik a amas: Fo HOSPITAL, 
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HOSPITAL, Micuarx vex’, in Biography, chancel- 


lor of France, was born at Auvergne in 1505. He was 
educated for the law in the moft celebrated univerfities of 
France and Italy, and at the fame time he greatly diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his proficiency in polite literature. He 
was in early life made one of the auditors of the rota at 
Rome, the duties of which he quitted, to follow the law 
court at Paris. Here he pafled through various high offices, 
continually rifing in efteem for his ability and integrity. In 
1560, he was elevated to the dignity of chancellor of 
France. At this’ period the kingdom was divided between 
the factions of contending interefts. L?’Hofpital was a true 
patriot, and preferred the honour of the crown and country, 
to that of any intereit fupported by the great. To carry 
his point he was fometimes obliged to give way, and even to 
confent toa fevere edict againft the Proteftants ; this he did 
with much regret, and he never ceafed to advocate the caufe 
of toleration. In 1562, he was the champion of the decree 
which allowed freedom of worfhip to the Proteftants. He 
was more than once accufed of being himfelf a Proteitant, 
and was excluded from thofe councils in which the bloody 
maflacre was planned. The papal legate would gladly have 
removed him from office, which he was unable to do, till at 
length the whole influence of the court was bent on exter- 
minating by violence the reformed religion. He now re- 
figned his feals, and retired to the country to {pend the 
remainder of his days, with his books and his friends, and 
in this retreat he declared that he enjoyed more happinefs 
than he had ever done in public life. The felicity of pri- 
vacy was cruelly interrupted by the deteftable maffacre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572. It was imagined that he might, 
on account of his great integrity, be included among the 
number of victims, and when a troop of horfe approached 
his houfe, he was afked if he would defend himfelf with fire- 
arms; “ By no means,’’ faid he, “ and if the wicket is not 
wide enough to admit the affaffins, fet open the great gates.”’ 
The men, who were fent on the bloody errand, were over- 
taken by a meflage from the king, announcing that l’Hof- 
pital was not among the profcribed, and was told that the 
authors of the deed had pardoned him his conftant oppofi- 
tion to their plans; ‘I did not indeed know,’’ faid the 
excellent man, “ that I had merited either death or pardon.” 
He furvived this fhock but a fhort time, dying in the year 
1573, in the fixty-eighth year of his age. He was author 
of * Latin poems,” which have gone through many edi- 
tions, and which are grave, but eafy and energetic ; alfo of 
“ Harangues before the States of Orleans ;’’ « Memoirs 
containing treaties of Peace, &c.;’? “* A Difcourfe in 
favour of Peace,”’ and other traéts. His eulogy, in better 
times, was made a prize fubje&t by the French academy in 
1777, and his ftatue was ere¢ted in marble by Lewis XVL., 
bnt his noble and manly condu& has ereéted to his memory.a 
ftatue more durable than marble. <* No one,’’ fays his bio- 

pher, ‘‘ was more determined in refiftance to injuitice, and 
ifever he acceded to meafures which he difapproved, it was 
only to prevent worfe.”? Bayle. Moreri. 

Hospirat, WILLIAM-F RANCIS-ANTHONY, marquis de St. 
Merne, a celebrated mathematician, of the fame family as the 
preceding, was born in 1661. His genius for mathematical 
purfuits difcovered itfelfat a very early period ; for, being pre- 
fent one day at the duke de Rohan’s, where fome able geome- 
triclans were {peaking of a problem of M. Pafeal’s, which ap- 
peared very difficult, he ventured to fay that he believed he 
could folve it. They fmiled at the affertion, and probably re- 
garded the fuppofed forwardnefs of a youth of fifteen with 
contempt ; however, in a few days, he fent them a very neat 
folution, which gave them a very different idea of his talents. 
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He entered the army, and rofe to the poft of captain of 
horfe, but fill retained his paffion for mathematics, which 
he itudied at the hours of leifure from military duty, though 
he was forced to do it in concealment, as an attachment to 
the {ciences was thought unbecoming the dignity of a foldier. 
Difgufted with this idea he quitted the army, and devoted his 
whole time to ftudy. When he was little more than thirty 
years of age, he diitinguifhed himfelf by the folution of pro- 
blems drawn from the fublimeft geometry, which had been 
propofed to the mathematical world by John Bernouilli. 
In the year 1693 he was admitted an honourary member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and from this period the 
philofophical tranfa&tions of France, and thofe of other coun- 
tries, were enriched by his papers. He publifhed a work on 


fir Ifaac Newton’s fluxions, entitled «« Analyfe des infini- 


mens petits,”” being the firft Frenchman that ever wrote on 
this fubje@. He died at the age of 43, in the year 1704, 
and after his death was publifhed another mathematical work 
which he had left in a finifhed ftate, and which included 
‘* Les Sections Coniques, les Lieux _Geometriques, la Con- 
ftru€tion des Equations, et une Theorie des Courbes Me- 
chaniques.”” 

HospiTat, popularly Spital, a place or building ere€ted, 
endowed, or fupported by charitable contributions, for the 
reception and relief of the poor, aged, infirm, fick, and 
otherwife helplefs. ™ 

The word is formed of the Latin hofpes, hoff or franger. 
In the firft ages of the church, the bifhop had immediate 
charge of all the poor, both found and difeafed; alfo of 
widows, orphans, ftrangers, &c. When the churches came 
to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, that, 
at leaft, one-fourth part thereof fhould go to the relief of 
the poor ; and to provide for them the more commodioufly, 


divers houfes of charity were built, which are fince deno- 


minated hofpitals. - 

They were governed wholly by the priefts and deacons, 
under the infpe@tion of the bifhop. 

In courfe of time, feparate revenues were affigned for the 
hofpitals ; and particular perfons, out of motives of piety 
and charity, gave lands and money for ereéting of hoi- 
pitals. 

When the church-difcipline began to relax, the priefts, 
who, till then, had been the adminiftrators of hofpitals, con- 
verted them into a fort of benefices, which they held at 
pleafure, without giving an account thereof to any body, 
referving the greateft part of the income to their own ufe; 
fo that the intentions of the founders were fruftrated. To 
remove this abufe, the council of Vienne exprefsly prohibited 
the giving any hofpital to fecular prieits in the way of 
benefice ; and direéted the adminiftration thereof to be given 
to fufficient and refponfible laymen, who fhould take an 
oath, like that of tutors, for the faithful difcharge thereof; 
and be accountable to the ordinaries. This decree was exe- 
cuted, and confirmed by the council of Trent. 

In England, hofpitals, founded for the mere relief of the 
indigent and neceffitous, are peculiarly called alms-houfes ; 
the name hofpital being referved to thofe deftined for the 
fick, aged, young, &c. See CorPporaTion. 

Any perfon feifed of an eftate in fee fimple, may, by deed 
inrolled in chancery, ere€&t and'found an hofpital for the 
fuftenance and relief of the poor, to continue for ever; and 
place fuch heads, &c. therein as he fhall think fit; and fuch. 
hofpital fhall be incorporated, and fubje& to fuch vifitors, 
&c. as the.founder fhall nominate. Alfo fuch corporations 
fhall have power to take and purchafe lands not exceedifig 
two hundred pounds per annum, fo as the fame be not 


“holden of the king, &c. and to make leafes for twenty-one 


years, 


" 
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‘officers are the occupiers. 


-and the fupport and education of twenty boys. 
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years, referving the accuftomed yearly rent ; but no hofpi- 
tal is to be ereGted, unlefs upon the foundation it be en- 
Gowed with lands or hereditaments of the clear yearly value 
of ten pounds per annum. Stat. 39 Eliz. cap. 5. 

This act was made perpetual by the 21 Jac. cap.1. It 
is underftood, in confequence of this ftatute, that if the lands 
given to an hofpital be afterwards improved, they fhall be 
enjoyed by the hofpital, though they fhould be above the 
yearly value of two hundred pounds. And goods and chat- 
tels, real or perfonal, may be taken of what value foever. 
(2 Inft. 722.) But by 9 Geo. II. cap. 39. no lands nor 


" money fhall be conveyed or fettled in truft, for the benefit 


of any charitable foundations, unlefs the appointment of 
lands, money, or perfonal eftate, ftocks in the public funds 
excepted, be made by deed indented, fealed, and delivered 
in the prefence of two witneffes, at leaft twelve calendar 
months -before the death of the donor, and be inrolled in 
chancery within fix calendar months next after the execu- 
tion thereof; and unlefs fuch ftock in the public funds be 
transferred in the public books ufually kept for the transfer 
of ftocks, at leaft fix calendar months before the death of 
the donor, and take effet immediately and without the 
power of revocation. By 43 Eliz. cap. 4. the lord chan- 
tellor may iffue commiffions to take account of mifapplica- 
tion of lands and goods, given to hofpitals, which have no 
fpecial vifitors or governors. By 31 Eliz. cap. 6. the place 
of any perfon, taking reward for nominating to an hofpital, 
fhall be void. By the aforefaid flat. of the 39 Eliz. cap. 5. 
it is provided, that all leafes of eftates for a term exceeding 
the number of twenty-one years, in poffeffion, and on which 
the accuftomable yearly rent or more, by the greater part 
of twenty-one years next before the taking of fuch leafe 
fhall not be referved and yearly payable, fhall be void. By 
43 Eliz. cap. 2. all lands within the parifh are to be affeffed 


to the poor’s rate, and it has been determined by courts of 


law, particularly by Holt, in 1 Anne, that hofpital lands 
are chargeable to the poor as well as others. (2 Salk. 527.) 
In the cafe of St. Luke's hofpital, by 1 Geo. III. it was 
determined in general, that no hofpital is chargeable to the 
parifh rates, with refpe@ to the fcite thereof, except thofe 
parts of it which are inhabited by the officers, whofe apart- 
ments are to be rated as fingle tenements, of which the faid 
By the annual aés for the land- 
tax, it is provided, that the fame fhall not extend to charge 
any hofpital, for or in refpe& to the {cite of fuch hofpital, 
-or any of the buildings within the walls or limits thereof ; or 
to charge any of the houfes or lands, which on or before 
Mar. 25, 1693, did belong to Chrift’s hofpital, St. Bar- 
tholomew, Brideweil, St. Thomas, and Bethlehem hofpital ; 
or to charge any other hofpitals or alms-houfes for or in re- 
fpe& of any rents or revenues, which, on or before March 
25, 1693, were payable to the faid hofpitals or alms-houfes, 
for the immediate relief of the poor. But all fuch lands 
&c. belonging to any hofpital or alms-houfe, or fettled to 
any charitable or pious ufe, as were afleffed in the fourth 
year of W. and M. fhall be liable to be charged. The 
principal Englifh hofpitals are the following: 

Hosprrar, Afke’s or Haberdafhers, is an hofpital fituated 
at Hoxton, and erefted in 1692, by the company of Haber- 
dafhers, in purfuance of the will of Robert Afke, efg. who 
left for building and endowing it 30,000/. This hofpital is 
eftablifhed for the maintenance of twenty poor haberdafhers, 
Each of 
‘the penfioners in this hofpital has convenient apartments, is 
‘provided with proper diet and firing, three pounds yearly 
‘im money, and a gown every fecond year. There are alfo 


eftablifhed falaries, &c. for chaplain, clerk, butler, porter; 
and other domettics. 

HospitaL, St. Bartholomew's, is fituated on the fouth- 
ea{t fide of Smithfield, and incorporated in the laft year of 
the reign of Henry VIII. by the name of the hofpital of 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, governors 
for the poor, called Little St. Bartholomew’s, near Weit- 
Smithfield. This hofpital formerly belonged to the priory 
of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, founded by one Rahere, 
about the year 1102. 

At the diffolution of the monafteries, Henry VIII. left 
five hundred marks a-year to it, on condition that the city 
fhould add five hundred marks per annum for the relief of 
fick and poor people; but it was more largely endowed, for 
the ufe of fick and lame perfons only, by Edward VI. by 
the munificence of the city and private benefa&tors. This 
hofpital, having efcaped the dreadful fire in 1666, was re- 
paired and beautified by the governors in the year 1691. 
But the buildings became by length of time fo ruinous and 
dangerous, that a fubfcription was entered into in 1729, for 
defraying the expence of rebuilding it, on a plan compre- 
hending four detached piles of building to be joined by ftone 
gate-ways, about a court or area, Four piles have been 
ereéted and finifhed ; one of thefe piles contains a large hall 
for the refort of the governors at general courts, a compt- 
ing-houfe for the committees, and other neceffary offices ; 
the other three piles contain wards for the reception of the 
patients, &c. 

It is governed by a prefident, treafurer, &c. It is fur- 
nifhed with three phyficians, and three mafter furgeons, be- 
fides as many affiitant furgeons, an apothecary, and vicar. 
The officers of this hofpital, are a cook, fteward, renter, 
matron, and porter. This hofpital, fince its enlargement, 
is capable of accommodating four hundred and twenty 
patients. It extends relief alfo to a great number of out- 
patients. By the report of 1811, it appears that this hof- 
pital adminiitered relief to 9740 patients in the courfe of 
the preceding year. 

Hosritat, Bethlehem, or Bedlam, was originally a priory, 
founded by Simon Fitzmary, fheriff of Lendon, in the year 
1247, the 31ft of Henry III.; but inthe: year 1547, king 
Henry VIII. gave. this. hofpital to the city, who employed 
it for the accommodation of lunatics. The prefent itately 
fabric was ere¢ted in the. city of London in the year 1676, 
at a charge of about feventeen thoufand pounds. It was in 
length five hundred and forty feet, and forty feet broad, 
and contained a great number of cells, or rooms for the ac- 
commodation of the unfortunate, who are maintained with- 
out any expence to their friends; except an allowance for 
bedding. At each end of this ftately edifice were erected, 
in 1733, by the charitable contributions of the citizens, 
two wings, or fpacious buildings, for the reception of poor 
incurable lunatics. But it became neceflary very lately to 
take down the eaft wing, on account of its decay. The 
report of the number of incurables was, a fhort time fince, 82, 
being 37 men, and 45 women; who, by an order of court 
in July 1807, pay each 7s. per week if fent by parifhes, 
but if fent by friends, 5s. ‘The number of patients capable 
of relief amount upon an average to 170; and it has been 
found, at a mean computation, that nearly two out of three 
are reftored to mental fanity. Before this magnificent ftruc- 
ture there was a pleafant garden, inclofed by a ftately wall 
about feven hundred feet in length. This hofpital, being 
united by the charter of Edward VI. to that of Bridewell, 
has the fame prefident, governors, who confift of members 
of the corporation, and of others, who are made governors 
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by benefactions of sol. each, treafurer, clerk, auditor, phy- 
fician, furgeon, and apothecary ; but each hofpital has a 
fteward, and inferior officers peculiar to itfelf. The ma- 
nagement is entruited to a committee of 42 governors, feven 
of whom, with the treafurer, phyfician, and other officers, 
attend every Saturday in monthly rotation for the admiffion 
of patients, and other concerns of the hofpital. The in- 
come of this hofpital, appropriated to curables and incura- 
bles, and arifing from rents, &c. and dividends on govern- 
ment fecurities, amounts to 7412/. 16s. 10d. ‘The number 
of patients in this hofpital, on the 31{t of December 1807, 
was 126, and of thofe admitted during the year 1808, was 
85, the total 211; the number of thofe cured and dif- 
charged 52, of buried 12, and of patients in the hofpital De- 
cember 31ft, 1808, 147. By the report of 1811, the num- 
ber of cured and difcharged in the preceding year was 81, 
of buried 7, and of patients remaining 147. 

The decay of the buildings of this hofpital has made it 
neceflary to rebuild it ; and the committee, upon mature de- 
liberation, have determined to remove it to another fituation. 
Accordingly, as the leafes of the Bridge-houfe eftates in 
St. George’s fields and Lambeth-marth fell in at Lady-day 
1810, the corporation have agreed with the commiffioners of 
thofe eftates fora ground plot of nearly twelve acres, front- 
ing the road leading from Newington to Weitminfter-bridge, 
part of which was formerly the {cite of the houfe and gar- 
dens called the Dog and Duck ; and on this {pot it is propofed 
to ereét anew edifice, capable of accommodating a greater 
number of patients than the prefent building can contain, 
and fuitable to the munificence of the city of London. The 
ftatues of the two lunatics upon the pillars of the front 
gates of Old Bethlehem, which have been very much admired 
a8 monuments of art, were the work of Caius Gabriel Cib- 
ber, a native of Holftein, who came into England at fome 
period previous to the reftoration of Charles II. to follow 
his profeffion as a ftatuary. 

Hospitat, Bridewell, is fituated in Bridge-ftreet, Black- 
friars, ona {pot near the ancient river Fleet, where ftood 
the palace in which king John held his court, and within 
the walls of which was a well dedicated to St. Bridged, or 
Bride, whence the palace, &c. derivedits appellation. This 

alace had been varioufly occupied ; it was the refidence of 
cardinal Wolfey during his profperity, and after his fall of 
Henry VIII. particularly in 1529. After this time it was 
fuffered to decay, and bifhop Ridley begged it of Edward 
VI., to be converted to fome charitable ufe. The citizens 
of London addreffed the king’s council in 1552; and Ed- 
ward VI., in the fame year, by a deed between himfelf and 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, granted to 
them all the manor-houfe and parifh of Bridewell, with the 
appurtenances in the parifh of St. Bridget, Fleet-ftreet, with 
other lands, and licence to purchafe four thoufand mark 
lands, befides the lands given them by his majefty in London 
and elfewhere, and to purchafe fo much land, and that the 
lands fo given them fhould be difcharged of all tenths and 
firft-fruits. And out of the fuppreffed hofpital of the 
Savoy, he gave a great part (whofe revenue was 700 mark 
= befides bedding and furniture for the maintenance and 
employment of vagrants and idle perfons, and of poor 
boys; uniting it with Bethlem hofpital, The king was fo 
defirous that this grant fhould be carried into effeé&t, that he 
direéted by his will that it fhould be performed, and died 
foon after, on July 6, 1553. In 1557 the citizens of Lon- 
don prefcribed certain rules for the government of this hof- 
pital, and for the power of its governors and officers. (See 
BrieweELt.) By an at pafled in 1782, the union of 
Bridewell and Bethlem was recognized, and the prefent me- 
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thod of appointing corporation governors was eftablifhed or 
confirmed. The revenues of Bridewell hofpital, at that 
time, May 1792, amountedto 4505/. 135. 1d. and of Beth- 
lem hofpital, to 7881/. 19s. 10d., of which 2284/. 175. be- 
longed to the fund for incurables. 

The front of this building, fituated on the weit fide of 
Bridge-ftreet, Blackfriars, has not for many years exhi- 
bited any part of the original palace. At prefent there is 
one vaft quadrangle. ‘The chapel is a plain edifice ; the pri- 
fon’s gloomy front occupies the fouth-weit corner; and the 
hall the greater part of the fouth fide. The cieling of this 
large room, thirty-nine paces in length and fifteen in breadth, 
is horizontal, without any other ornament befides two 
flowers, where the luftres are fufpended. At the weft end, 
and over the chimney, is a large pi€ture by Holbein, repre- 


‘fenting Edward VI. in the a& of delivering the charter for 


this hofpital to the mayor and citizens of London. There 
are fome other pictures which we have not room to particu- 
larize. It appears (fee BrimewELL), that this inftitution 
is of a mixed nature, partaking of the hofpital, the {chool 
of induftry, the work-houfe, and the prifon for corre@tion. 
The fchool is conduéted by fix mafters of different arts, who 
are eleGted by the governors, viz. a printer, book-binder, 
ferrit, orris, and galloon weavers, and a filver-{mith, to 
whom twenty-eight youths are bound from Chriit’s hofpital, 
as apprentices, who are clothed at the charge of Bridewell 
hofpital, but maintained by their mafters, who receive the 
whole profit of their work. .They were formerly habited 
ina blue jacket and trowfers, with a white hat; but this 
fingularity has been of late judicioufly abolifhed in favour of 
the common clothing of other perfons: when they have 
ferved their apprenticefhip of feven years, they receive their 
freedom, and a gift of ten pounds towards eftablifhing them- 
felves in bufinels. ‘The workhoufe, and the prifon for va- 
grants, idle and diforderly perfons of both fexes, are fepa- 
rated into folitary rooms, where employments are provided, 
which it is a part of their punifhment to execute, and which 
are exercifed by their tafk-mafters, and fometimes accompa- 
nied with coercion. Although Bethlem and Bridewell hof- 
pitals are united, and they are governed by the fame mem- 
bers, diftin& accounts of their re{pe€tive revenues are kept. 
The accounts exhibited at Chriftmas 1808, ftated a net in- 
come of 62o01/. 6s. 11d., arifing from net rents of the eftates 
and the dividends on 3000/. 3 percents., to which legacies 
and donations are to be fubjoined. The expences attending 
the arts-mafters and apprentices amounted to 645/. 45. 6d. 
the charges attending the vagrants to 706/. 19s., and the fa- 
laries and gratuities to the feveral officers and fervants, &c. 
amounted to 1586/. 145. 2d., making a total of 2938/. 175. 
8d., which exceeded the receipt by 3262/. 7s. 3d. The 
qualification of a governor is a donation of s5o/. paid upon 
ele€tion, which is in the general court. This hofpital is 
under the immediate management of a prefident, treafurer, 
chaplain, phyfician, clerk, fteward, and other inferior 
officers. ‘The number of perfons received into this hofpital, 
during the year 1809, amounted to 1261,-including 279 
vagrants or diforderly perfons, committed by the lord mayor 
and aldermen, and ordered for hard labour. or correétion, 


917 perfons to be forwarded to their refpeétive parifhes, 


and 35 apprentices. 

Hosprrat, Charter-Houfe, or Sutton’s. 
TREUSE. 

Hospitat, Chrifi’s, popularly called the Blue-coat Hofpi- 
tal, was anciently a monaftery of Grey friars, founded by 
Rahere, the firft prior thereof in the time of Henry I., or, as 
others fay, by John Ewin, citizen and mercer. It was 
diffolved by Henry VIII. and granted by him to the 


city 


See Grae 
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clty in 1547, and the grant to the citizens was confirmed 
in 1552, by charter of Edward: VI., who converted it 
into an hofpital for poor children ; who are fupplied with 
all neceflaries and conveniences, cloathed, dieted, and 
taught. 

Since its firft endowment, it has received abundance of 
new donations. Befides the numerous benefactions of pri- 
vate perfons, the city allows this houfe the benefit of fuper- 
intending and licenfing the carts of London ; and a duty of 
about {ths uponevery cloth brought to Blackwell-hall, where 
clerks are kept to receive it. The citizens, by king Ed- 
ward’s charter, are incorporated governors of his: feveral 
foundations in the city and liberties of London by the name 
of the mayor, commonalty,. and citizens of the city of 
London, governors of the poffeffions, revenues, and goods of 
the hofpitals of Edward VI., &c. A great part of it was 
burnt down by the great fire in 1666; but is again rebuilt 
by the care of the governors; though not without in- 
curring a great debt, and anticipating the revenues of 
the hofpital ; all which incumbrances have been long fince 
difcharged. 

Formerly, a thoufand poor children, moft of them orphans, 
were maintained on this foundation ; eight or nine fcore 
yearly put out apprentices, and the girls to fervice ; but the 
number has fluctuated from various caufes. 

Befides the children that are maintained within the walls 
of this hofpital, there. is a confiderable number of the leatt 
and youngeit provided for in the country, viz. at Hertford, 
in Hertfordfhire, where there are a {chool-houfe, a matter’s 
honfe, and feveral houfes for nurfes employed in taking care 
of the children. The number of children under the care 
and charge of this hofpital, in 1810-1:, was one thoufand 
two hundred and thirty-two ; one hundred and feventy-two 
were put out apprentices, and eight buried. 

~ Here were two mathematical {chools ; the firft founded by 
king Charles II. Aug. 19th, 1674, but they are now united. 
Youths are there taught feveral parts of praétical mathema- 
tics, particularly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to 
matters of fhips; there is alfo a grammar-fchool (whence 
the moft improved boys are yearly fent to the univerfity), 


‘a writing-fchool, and a f{chool for the girls, where they 


learn to read, to few, and: to mark. 

In the mathematical {chool, called the new royal founda- 
tion of king Charles II., forty boys are qualified for the fea ; 
who wear appropriate badges, and whofe clafles are examined 
by the elder brethren of the Trinity-houfe, ten of whom are 
yearly appointed to fhip-mafters, and ten others received 
into their places, who have attained a competency in writing 
and Latin ; and the governors appoint forty more. All the 
other fcholars are bound apprentices at fourteen or fifteen years 
of age for feven years ; or, if properly qualified, are fent to ei- 
ther univerfity of Oxford or Cambridge, where they are main- 
tained for a like term: one fcholar is fent every year, except 
onthe return of every feventh year, when two {cholars are 
fent ; the {cholars have their choice of the college to which 
they areto go, but Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge, is gene- 
rally preferred, as moft advantageous to them; and one 
{cholar is alfo fent to Oxford in eight years. The allowance 
paid to each of them during the firft feven years is 60/. per 
annum. On St. Matthew’s day, 21{t of September, yearly, 
the lord mayor in itate, with the prefident, aldermen, fhe- 
riffs, treafurer, and governors, and other company, aflem- 


_ ble in the great hall after divine fervice at Chrift’s church, to 


hear orations from the elder fcholars; one of whom fpeaks 
in Latin, and the other in Englifh, the latter of thefe having 
fpoken in Latin in the preceding year, is now elected off to 
college, and leaves the fchool in about a month afterwards ; 


on this occafion a glove is handed about among the audience 
for their contribution. 

The matters of thefe {chools are, a grammar matter, who 
is aflifled by an under mafter, a mathematical matter, and 
two writing mafters, who have roo/. per annum each, for 
their falaries, befides houfes. There are alfo two {chool- 
miftrefles. [he grammar mafter hath an addition of 20/, 
yearly for cathechifing the boys, and his ufher is allowed 
gol, a year. There are likewile a drawing mafter and mufie 
matter. 

The children are admitted by an order of committee and 
treafurer, figned by the chief clerk. Their education con- 
fifts of arithmetic, writing, reading, navigation, Latin, and 
Greek. Their drefs is the fame as that ufed in the time of 
Edward VI., being a blue cloth coat or tunic, reaching to 
the feet, with yellow breeches and ftockings, and a round 
bonnet or cap too {mall to cover the head, and it is there- 
fore generally taken in the hand. An examination of 
the children in the grammar fchool takes place in the 
months of March and September by an experienced per- 
fon, appointed by the governors. The upper majter 
examines the under mafter’s higheft form twice in the 
year, and takes fuch as he judges ready for his inftruc- 
tion. The holidays allowed are eleven days at Eafter, in- 
cluding Sundays; one week at Whitfuntide; and at Bar- 
tholomew-tide three weeks ; and at Chriftmas 1 5 days, and 
the ufual Saint’s days, &c. The catechifer ‘teaches the 
children the fundamental points of religion three times in 
each week, and at other times vifits the wards for the ine 
flruétion of the inmates. The Englith reading-matter is 
authorized to affemble all the children belonging to any 
two wards in the grammar {chool, from 11 to 12, three 
times in a week, in order to obtain a knowledge of their 
progrefs. Thus every child in the 12 wards is examined 
once in 14 days. He may fubftitute for this purpofe un- 
der his own obfervation any boy intended for the univerfity, 
and he appoints a marker in the feveral wards, who is to ob- 
ferve and corre& miftakes in the reading of prayers, &c. 
and he reads himfelf occafionally for example. If the 
marker’s diligence is approved, he receivesa filver medal of 
the founder. The two writing mafters have two ufhers. An 
exhibition of drawing and fpecimens of writing takes place 
in the hall the 31ft of March and 30th of September; and 
the writing is faid to be of fuch fuperlative excellence, that 
the wor{t would procure the writer a fituation in the mof 
faftidious merchant’s counting-houfe. 

Among the peculiarities of Chrift’s hofpital, a fight is ex- 
hibited from Chriftmas to Eafter every year, which no other 
inftitution, lay, civil, ecclefiaftical, or eleemofynary, has 
ever equalled in their grand ceremonies, or which is more 
calculated to imprefs the heart of a {peétator with the live- 
lieft fentiments of fympathetic pleafure; we mean the fupper 
of all the children on Sunday evenings at fix o’clock, to 
which ftrangers are admitted by tickets. 

‘The great hall, which was rebuilt after the fire of London, 
contains feveral tables, which are covered with table-cloths, 
wooden platters, and buckets of beer, with bread and 
cheefe. The treafurer and governors take their feats at the 
upper end, at a femi-circular table; the boys, attended by the 
nurfes of their feveral wards, enter in order, and arran ge them. 
felves on each fide of the hall; itrangers are then admitted, 
who go along the centre of the hall to the upper end; the maf- 
ters of the {chool, the fteward, and the matron, take their 
places there alfo ; andthe nurfes prefide at each table, on 


_ which a great number of candles are placed, and thefe, 


with many lamps and a large luftre, illuminate the room. 
The ceremony then commences by the fteward ftriking upon 
: one 
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one of the tables three ftrokes with a mallet, which produces a 
profound filence ; one of the boys intended for the church, 
having afcended a pulpit on one fide of the hall, then reads 
the fecond leffon for the afternoon fervice of the day,and an 
evening prayer compofed forthe occafion, at the clofe of which 
the refponfe of « Amen,”’ from about eight hundred youth- 
ful voices, has a very interefting effet ; a pfalm or hymn is 
next fung by the whole afflembly, accompanied by the or- 
ganz the fame youth then delivers the grace, after which 
the boys take their feats, and thefupper proceeds. When 
the repaift is concluded, the fteward again ftrikes the table as 
before, andthe boys inftantly arrange themfelves again on 
each fide of the hall, and a grace is faid from the pulpit: 
an anthem is then fung, after which the boys colle& all the 
fragments into {mall bafkets; and each ward, preceded by 
its nurfe with lighted candles, marches in order paft the 
upper table, where they bow to the governors, and file off 
to an adjoining {chool-room, the doors of which are thrown 
open to receive them, and the ceremony is clofed. 

There is no perfon who has ever witnefled this ceremony 
that does not feel the fublimeft and the tendereft emotions : 
it isa combined offering of the gratitude of hundreds to the 
throne of Divine Mercy ! 

The officers of this hofpital are, a prefident, treafurer, 
phyfician, chief-clerk, under clerk and receiver, furgeon, 
apothecary, wardrobe-keeeper, and affiftant clerk, fteward, 
matron, &c. The number of governors, fome of whom 
fuperintend this hofpital, in their feveral appropriate de- 
partments, is very confiderable ; and it muft be allowed that 
no inftitution of fuch magnitude is, upon the whole, better 
conduéted: though fome have thought that the diet, which 
is plain and fimple, might admit of ufeful alterations, par- 
ticularly with regard to vegetables, &c., without any material 
addition of expence. The qualifications of governors 
are 200/. and a prefent of 200/. more, which is expected 
upon election. ‘This inftitution is fupported by the revenues 
of its eftablifhments and funds, and alfo by legacies and be- 
nefaétions. 

Hosprrat, Emanuel, is fituated in Tothill-fields, in Weft- 
minfter, and was founded by lady Dacres in 1601, for 20 
aged fingle men and women, each of whom have an allowance 
of to/. per annum, with the liberty of bringing up a poor 
child. The city of London has this charity in truft, with zoo/. 
a-year for its fupport, iffuing from a leafe of 199 years, 
at the expiration of which, the whole manor of Brainfbur- 
ton, in the county of York, amounting to above 6oo/. per 
annum, is devifed for the augmentation of this foundation. 
In 1735 the court of lord mayor and aldermen erefted a 
{chool-houfe and dormitory adjoining to this hofpital, for 
the reception of twenty poor boys and girls, to be elected 
out of the parifhes of St. Margaret, Weltminfter, and of 
Chelfea and Hayes in Middlefex, to which the parifh of St. 
John, Weftminiter, has fince been added, by the court of 
aldermen, none of the children being admiffible under feven 
years of age, nor to be maintained there after 14, who are fup- 
plied with all the neceffaries of life ; the boys are taught to 
read, write, and accompt, and the girls to read, write, and 

_ do plain-work. 

In confequence of the increafed value of the lands ap- 
propriated to the fupport of this inftitution, the governors 
obtained an aét of parliament in 1795 for augmenting the 
number of objeéts of this charity : and after obtaining this 
act, five men and five women were admitted as out-penfioners, 
with fuch allowance as the court fhould think fit. And alfo 
befides the 20 children in the hofpital, eight other poor boys 
are clothed and educated at the hofpital’s expence, their 
ages being at the time of eleGtion from feven to ten, The 


~pay all the bills of expenditure. 


number of girls in the hofpital has been increafed from 10 te 
12. In confequence of this aét the 10 out-penfioners are al- 
lowed to/. per annum, till houfes in the hofpital become va- 


cant, when they are admitted, and other out-penfioners ap- 


pointed in their room. 

A fchool was opened at Brainfburton, to which eight 
poor boys were fent, and there clothed, maintained, and edu- 
cated at an eafy expence, compared with that of the hofpi- 
talintown. In the year 1802 the court of aldermen iffued 
new ordinances and regulations, fimilar to thofe of the year 
1795: 
trefles, and to the warden and ileward, matron, and poo 
men and women in the hofpital, and alfo to the out-penfi- 
oners, were fettled during the pleafure of the court, 
and have fince been increafed ; and the court undertook to 
The charges are as fol- 
lows : 


The matter, with the houfe and garden free of taxes, 
The miftrefs, do. - = S: ke 
The poor men and women, in-penfioners with a a 18 

Io 


£ 

i100 

dron of coals, a = < = 3 

The poor men and women, out-penfioners, - - 

The warden and fteward, in addition to the 18/. as 
in-penfioners, - - - - & } 


The matron, do. = - - - = 20 


All thefe allowance are payable quarterly, and the coals 
delivered at Michaelmas. A diet table is alfo prefcribed. 
The whole charity now confifts of a mafter and miftrefs, and 
20 in-penfioners, viz. 10 men, of whom one is the warden, 
and 10 wemen, of whom one is the matron, whofe allowances 
have been lately increafed ; five men and five women, as 
out-penfioners: alfo ten boys and ten girls, who are in-pen- 
fioners, and have a fchool-room, who are all apprenticed to 
trades, with a premium of 1o/. half paid at the time of bind- 
ing, and the other moiety when they have ferved half their 
apprenticefhip. 

Hospira,, Fever. See Housrof Recovery. 

Hospitat, Foundling, was eftablifhed, at the folicitation 
of Thomas Coram, efq. by royal charter, in the 13th year 
of George II. and incorporated by the name of *¢ The gover- 
nors and guardians of the hofpital for the maintenance and 
education of expofed and deferted young children :”’ and the 
powers granted by charter were enlarged and confirmed by 
a ftatute of the fame year. ‘The corporation of this hofpital 
is allowed to purchafe lands or tenements to the yearly value 
of 4000/. This charity is under the management of a pre- 
fident, the king being patron; {ix vice-prefidents,treafurer, and 
governors. ‘The fubordinate officers are a chaplain, morning 
preacher, evening preacher, fecretary, folicitor, matron, 
{chool-mafter, treafurer’s clerk, and organift. This hofpital 
has two phyficians, afurgeon, and apothecary. In 1742 the 
noble building in Lambs-conduit fields for the ufe of this 
hofpital was begun to be erected ; one wing was finifhed in 
1745 ; the chapel was begun in 1747; and in 1749 orders 
were given for building the other wing of the hofpital, which, 
together with the treafurer’s houfe, was ready for habitation 
in 1752. The whole building was originally calculated to 
hold 400 children ; and the talents of feveral eminent artifts 
were employed in contributing to its embellifhments ; amon 
whom were Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Hayman, Mr. Highmore, 
Ryfbrack, &c. Mr. Handel, upon the building of: the 
chapel, gave an organ, and the benefit of his oratorio of the 
Meffiah, the performance of which was conduéted by him- 
felf: this he repeated feveral years, which produced to the 


charity 6700/. and by his will he bequeathed to it his pro. ; 
perty in the mufic, Before the end of the year 1752 the. 


hofpita} 


The falaries and allowances to the mafter and mif- 
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hofpital had received ro40 children, of whom 559 were then 
under its protection ; but the expence far exceeding the in- 
come, application was made to parliament for affiftance ; and 
in 1756 the houfe of commons, after pafling three introduc- 
tory refolutions, voted 10,000/. in confequence of which, 
before the 3rft of December 1757, during an interval of 
little more than a year and a half, the number of children 
that were received amounted to 5510. Large fums were 
afterwards granted, and the number of infants, in 1760, in- 
creafed- to 6000, which they had no adequate income to 
maintain. The corporation received continual parliamentary 
affiftance, during 15 years, till 1771, when it ceafed, at an 
average of not lefs than 33,000/. per annum ; and the num- 
ber of children in 1769 was reduced to 1000, by apprentic- 
ing all who could be placed cut. The country hofpitals 
were difcontinued, and the eftablifhment reduced to its per- 
mianent income. ‘The improvement of the revenue by grant- 
ing building leafes of the lands, belonging to the hoipital, 
was the next method adopted. Ten acres of the 56 pur- 
chafed of lord Salifbury had been occupied by the hofpital 


~ and its conveniences ; and after feveral delays and demurs, it 


was agreed, in 1788, that the ground which lay fouth of and 
adjoining to the road leading from the gates of the hofpital to 
Gray’s Inn-lane fhould be let on building leafes. In the years 
1783, 1793, and 1794 the plan of building leafes was fully 
adopted, and in fubfequent years carried on very much to the 
embellifhment of the vicinity of the hofpital, and to the im- 
provement of its revenues. The emoluments arifing from 
thefe improvements, and from the increafe of governors and 
benefa¢tions, have enabled this corporationtoreplace the ftock 
which they had been under a neceffity of parting with for 
the fupport of the charity, to repair the hofpital, to liqui- 
date its out{tanding debts, and at the fame time gradually to 
enlarge the eftablithment of its children ; andit affords the 
moft encouraging profpect of farther augmentation, The 
ordinary age of reception of children is under two months, 
and upon the hearing of the petitions, the chara¢ter and 
exigency of the mother, and defertion of the father, are 
invelligated. The age, after which children cannet be 
received, is 12 months, unlefs they are the children of 
foldiers and failors, the time of whofe reception is extended to 
five years of age. he children, after admiffion, are num- 
bered and regillered, and their billets made up; for this 
purpofe the fecretary writes a number ona flip of parchment, 
and affixes it to their clothes; and great care is taken that 
thefe numbers remain fixed to the children whilit they continue 
at nurfe: he then makes up the billet, which contains the 
number, fex, and fuppofed age, the date of reception, and 
any particular writing or token brought with the child, 
which is alfo marked with itsnumber. The billet is marked 


on the outfide withthe number, date, and letter M or F to: 


diftinguifh the fex. Thefe billets, being the only means 
which can enable the governors to know the children, in cafe 
they fhould be enquired for, are kept with great fecrecy and 
care, and are never opened but by order of the general com- 
mittee. After regiftry and baptif{m, the children are com- 


_mitted to the care of infpe¢tors, who find out proper nurfes, 


and fuperintend their conduct ; when the children: attain the 
e of four or five years, and not before, they are remanded 
to the hofpital, when the fecretary returns receipts for them 
to the infpe€tors; and they are then inoculated or vaccinated, 
The mortality of children, committed to the care of nurfes, 
is very {mall ; the average of thofe who died under 12 months 
in 10 years, being only one in fix, and for the lait four or 
five years even Je{s than that proportion. 
The children admitted to this hofpital are not only nurfed, 
Vor XVIII. : 


but educated and employed under proper regulations, and 
provided with all neceffaries, till they attain the age appointed 
by parliament for their difcharge, viz. twenty-four for males, 
and twenty-one for females, unlefs they be previoufly mar- 
ried with the confent of the committee: at fuch time, the 
general committee, at their difcretion, may give them cloaths, 
money, or neceflaries, not exceeding the value of ten pounds. 
In the mean while, the corporation of the hofpital may em- 
ploy the children educated and maintained here in any fort 
of labour, or manufacture, or in the fea fervice ; and bind 
fuch children apprentices, or place them out as fervants, or 
mariners, to any hufbandman, matter or captain of a fhip, or 
other perfon, until the aforefaid refpeCtive ages. The girls are 
diftributed into three claffes, under the care of three different 
miilrefles, by whom they are taught needle-work, and reading, 
to affift in the houfe-work, kitchen, and laundry, &c. The 
boys are put out apprentices at twelve or thirteen years of age, 
and the girls at fourteen; and they are difpofed of with 
great attention on the part of the committee. ‘The reports 
as to their fubfequent condu@, which is particularly in- 
quired into, have been very favourable. By a report of fir 
T. Bernard in 1798 it appears, that out of 252 apprentices, 
166 were doing well; and of the remaining 86, 15 had 
turned out ill, partly through their own fault and partly 
through that of their mafters. The proportion of good fer- 
vants in place and good appr. itices far exceeds the number 
of the others; and there are many refpectable perfons at 
prefent in London, married and fettled in bufinefs, who 
have been nurfed, educated and apprenticed by this charity. 
By an attention to cleanlinefs and diet the children have of 
late been more healthy than formerly. 

Hosprrar, French, in the parifh of St. Luke, was 
erected in the year 1716;-and the governors of it, by letters 
patent of Geo. I. anno 1718, were conftituted a body poli- 
tic and corporate, by the appellation of «« The governor 
and direftors of the hofpital, for poor French Protetftants 
and their defcendants, refiding in Great Britain.”’ 

This inftitution owes its rife to the charity of M. de 
Caftigny, mafter of the buckhounds to king William IIL., 
as prince of Orange, who bequeathed 1ooo/. for a building 
and its maintenance. _ The intereft of this {um was per- 
mitted to accumulate, and aided by voluntary contribution ; 
fo that a fund was raifed fufficient to erect a building for the 
accommodation of about 80 poor perfons. The corporation, 
by the fubfequent contributions of benevolent refugees and 
others, has been enabled, at different times, to enlarge the 
buildings, fo as to admit 200 poor, who are either very aged, 
or difordered in mind or body. They are fupplied with 
every neceffary for their fubfiftence and relief. The go- 
vernment of this hofpital is vefted in a governor, deputy- 
governor, and 37 directors. The governor remains in 
office three years; the deputy-governor is chofen for one 
year; alfo a treafurer, fecretary, and minifter, Eight di- 
reGtors are chofen at the four quarterly courts to conttitute 
a committee, who meet at the hofpital every Saturday. 
Five yifitors are chofen annually from among the directors, 
who, with the phyfician and furgeon, make a general vifft 
in June, and report the ftate of the whole inftitution to the 
next court, The treafurer and fecretary are chofen an- 
nually ; the minifter performs divine fervice in the chapel of 
the hofpital, and vifits the fick at leait once aweek. The 
phyfician attends regularly once a week, and at any other 
time when required. The furgeon and apothecary attend 
at lealt three times in the week. The fteward has the fu- 
perintendance of the houfe and family. The chapel is com- 
modious, in which an annual fermon is preached upon Wed- 

Ti nefday 
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wefday next before Eafter for the benefit of the hofpital. 

The number of beds is 200, but that of patients is much 
lefs confiderable. 

Hosritat, St. George's, near Hyde-park Corner, was 
inftituted in 1733 for the relief of the poor fick and lame, 
who are fupplied with advice, medicine, diet, wafhing, lodg- 
ing, and forme of them alfo with cloaths.. This hofpital is 
under the direGtion of a general board of the governors, now 
amounting to about 350, who meet regularly five times a 
year, and a committee of which meets every Wednefday to 
admit and difcharge patients, and tranfa& the bufinefs of 
the hofpital. The qualification for a governor is 5/. 5s. as 
an annual fubfcription, or so/. as a fingle benefa@tion. The 
king is prefident, there are fix vice-prefidents, two trea- 
furers, four phyficians, four furgeons, and two affiftant fur- 
geons, fix viliting apothecaries: the domeltic officers are a 
¢haplain, apothecary, fecretary, matron, and meffenger. Be- 
fides the patients that are admitted into- the houfe, relief is 
afforded to a confiderable number of. out-patients. By the 
account of the year 1808, it appears that from the firft in- 
ftitution the patients difcharged amounted to 209,430, and 
the number of -patients relieved in that year was 27175 
1596 being in-patients, and 1121 out-patients. The whole 
expence during the fame year amounted to 5880/. os. 8d. 
The annual fubferiptions are ftated at 2378/. gs. To this 
hofpital is annexed another inftitution denominated “ The 
Charity for Convalefcents of St. George’s Hofpital,’’ and 
eitablifhed in the year 1809. 

- Hospitar, Greenwich, is a retreat for feamen, who, by 
age, wounds, or other accidents, are difabled from fervice ; 
and for the widows and children of fuch as are flain in the 
fervice. 

This, in point of magnificence and fpacioufnefs, greatly 
excels even Chelfea hofpital. King William and queen 
Mary had the benevolent defign of eftablifhing this hof- 
pital much at heart; and they accordingly made a grant of 
the royal palace at Greenwich, a part of which, on the 
weit fide, had been begun to be rebuilt for a royal palace by 
king Charles II., and alfo of a large adjoining {pace of 
ground, for this purpofe. King William, after queen 
Mary’s death, on the 25th of Oftober 1695, appointed by 
patent a number of commiffioners for dire€ting the building 
and endowing of this intended hefpital, and granted a large 
fum out of his civil-lift for that end, and his royal fucceffors 
were alfo confiderable benefa&tors to it. At length annual 
fums were granted by parliament for finifhing this truly 
magnificent ornament and glory of Great Britain: and it 
was fully completed inthe’ reign of George II-- By an 
at ofthe 7th and 8th of king William, cap. 21. the pri- 
vilege of admiffion into this holpital was granted to regif- 
tered feamen, when maimed or fuperannuated, and to the 
widows and children of thofe who were killed in the fer- 


vice. This act for regiftering feamen was enforced by 8. 


and 9 W. III. cap. 22. but repealed by g Anne. Every 
feaman is required to allow out of -his wages fixpence a 
month, for the better fupport of the faid hofpital; for 
which duty- receivers are appointed, &c. The money is 
paid into a receiver’s office on Tower-hill, which is under 
the management of three commiffioners and cheir clerks. 
(8 and g W. III. cap 23. .10 Anne. 2 Geo. IF. cap. 7.) By 
the laft a@ a feaman, abfentine himielf from his fhip with- 
eut leave, fhall forfeit for every day’s abfence two days’ 
pay to Greenwich hofpital to be deducted out of his wages = 
and a feaman, not entering into the king’s fervice, who 
fhall leave his {hip before he hath a difcharge in writing, 
all forfeit one month’s pay in hike manner. 


By 8 Geo II. cap. 29, the net rents and profits of the 


eftates forfeited by the attainder of James late earl of Der. - 


wentwater, and of Charles Radcliff, were applied in the 
firft place to the completing of the building of Greenwich 
hofpital ; and it is hereby enacted, that all feamen in the 
merchant’s fervice who fhall happen to be maimed in fight- 
ing, not only againft pirates, but againft an enemy of his 
majefty, &c. fhall be admitted into and provided for in the 
faid hofpital, as well as feamen maimed or difabled in the 
king’s a€tual fervice: and in the next place, the whole net 
rents of thofe forfeited eftates fhall be for ever applicable 
for the fupport of the faid royal hofpital, for the better 
maintenance of the feamen therein; worn out and be- 
come decrepit in the fervice of their country. This law 
was farther explained and amended by 11 Geo. II. 


“Cap. 30. 


Provifion is made for fecuring the payment of the fix- 
pence per month from privateers by 18 Geo. II. cap. 21. 
and for fecuring prize money belonging to the hofpital 
by 20 Geo. II. cap. 24. The governors are empowered 
to grant out-penfions to decrepit feamen, by 3 Geo. III. 
cp. 16.; and perfons perfonating or falfely affuming the 
name and charaéter of out-penfioners, fhall be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy: and thofe who réceive 
half-yearly penfions fhall, together with the printed bill de- 
livered to them by the commiffioners, produce a certifi- 
cate under the hand of the minifter and church-wardens, 
where they refide, teftifying that they are the perfons named 
in fuch bill. 

The penfioners belonging to this hofpital are cloathed in 
blue, and allowed ftockings, fhoes, linen, anda fhilling a 
week for other neceffaries. The vitualling is according to 
the allowance of Chelfea hofpital, viz. four men to a 
mefs, each mefs to contain four pounds of flefh, a gallon 
of beer, &c. 

The governors of this hofpital are the great officers of 
ftate, and perfons in high pofts under the king; and it is 
under the more particular infpeétion and government of 
twenty-four commiflioners, a governor with an annual falary 
of rooo/. and clerk; a lieutenant-governor, whofe falary is 
40o/. a-year; four captains, allowed 230/. a-year each ; and 
feven lieutenants, with 115/. a-year each ; a treafurer, whofe 
falary is 200/. with two clerks; fecretary with 160/ a-year 
and clerk, auditor, whofe annual falary is too/. and clerk, 
furveyor with zoo/. falary, clerk of works at five fhillings 
a day, a phyfician at ten fhillings a day, a furgeon with 
an annual falary of 150/. a fervant and two affiitants, dif- 
penfer with 5o0/. a-year and his affiftants, two chaplains 
with a falary of 130/. each, fteward with a falary of 160/. 
and three clerks; clerk of cheque with 1oo/. falary and 
three clerks; brewer, three matrons, organilt, meflenger, 
two chief cooks and four mates, fcullery man and two 
mates, butler and two mates, porter and barber. For a 
particular account of the building and its eftablifhment, 
fee Greenwicu. The cheft at Chatham is now under 


the management of the governors of this hofpital. See 


Cuest. 

Hosrirat, Guy’s, fituated in the parifh of St. Thomas, 
Southwark, was bakes in his life-time, by Thomas Guy, 
efg. a very wealthy citizen and bookfeller of London. For 
this purpofe he took a leafe of a piece of ground belonging 
to St. Thomas's hofpital, for the term of 999 years, at a 
ground-rent of 30/. per annum ; the foundation of the in- 
tended hofpital was laid in 1722, and the fabric was roofed 
before the death of the founder, which happened in the year 
1724. The charge of eredting and furnifhirg this hofpital 

7 ; amounted_ 
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amounted to the fum of 18,793/. 16s. rd. and the fum left to 
endow it was 219,499/. 6s. 4d. and upwards. The governors 


’ ofthis hofpital were incorporated by aét of parliament, made 


in the 11th year of Geo. [. anno 1725, under the title of 
«* The Prefident and Governors of the Hofpital founded at 
the fole coft and charges of Thomas Guy, efq.”? and under 
this title they are empowered to purchafe, either in per« 
petuity or for a term of years, any eftate not exceeding 
12,000/. per annum. The number of governors appointed 
to be chofen from thofe of St. Thomas's hofpital, by the 
founder, is 60; and it is enafted that if the number does 
not exceed 40, the vacancies fhall be fupplied by the lord 
chancellor, lord keeper, or commiffioners of the great feal, 
lords chief juttices of the king’s bench and common pleas, 
and lord chief baron of the exchequer, fo as to make up the 
number of 50. It is alfo enaéted, that the management of 
the hofpital be referred to a prefident, treafurer and 21 
governors ; forming a committee appointed by a general 
court, feven of whom are annually changed ; this committee 
is impowered to chufe, and at pleafure to remove, all officers 
and fervants employed in the hofpital, except the phyficians, 
furgeons, clerk, and chaplain, who are ele&ted by the general 
court, to appoint their falaries, to admit objeéts of charity, 
and in general to tranfact the affairs of the hofpital fubject’ 
to the infpeGion and controul of a general court ; and this 
general court has power to make any by-laws for the better 
government of the corporation. This hofpital, fo liberally 
endowed by its founder, was eftablifhed for the reception 
and relief of upwards of 400 fick and difeafed poor objects ; 
befides twenty incurable lunatics, who are provided for in a 
feparate building. Since the deceafe of Mr. Guy, the go- 
vernors have taken a leafe of an additional {pot of ground, for 
which, with the former, they annually pay to St. Thomas’s 
hofpital the fum of 1oo/. On this ground they have erected 
two handfome wings; in the centre of one wing there is a 
fpacious hall and rooms for public bufinefs, and oppofite to 
it in the other a neat and elegant chapel, in which there is a 
finely executed ftatue of the founder by Mr. Bacon. The 
corner houfe in one wing is for the refidence of the treafurer, 
and the other houfes are for the chaplain, fteward, and 
apothecary. This hofpital is under the medical infpection 


_ of three phyficians and three furgeons, who are allowed 
4o/. a-year each, an apothecary, who has go/. a-year for. 


himfelf and affiftant, and a houfe. The officers are a clerk, 
chaplain, fteward, accomptant, matron, butler, and affiftant ; 
furgery man, porter, beadle, keeper of the lunatic men, and 
a keeper of the lunatic women, It contains 13 wards and 
411 beds ; and the number of patients admitted into this 
hofpital, at an ayerage of ten years, has been 2244 yearly ; 
of whom 2014 have been difcharged, and 230 have died: 
under the prudent conduét of the treafurer and governors, it 
does great honour to the liberality of its founder. The day 
of admiffion to this hofpital is Wednefday. ‘To this hofpital 
belongs a theatre for chemical, medical, and anatomical lec- 
tures. On one evening in the week medical fubjects are 
debated for the improvement of the fcience and practice. A 
library is alfo a part of this eftablifhment, well furnifhed 
with profeffional works, and a colleétion of anatomical pre- 

arations. We fhall add under this article, that Mr. Guy 
‘fee Guy) has bequeathed to the prefident and governors. 
of Chrift’s hofpital, a perpetual annuity of 4oo/. for taking 
into the faid hofpital four children yearly, at the nomination 
of the governors of his hofpital: preference being always 
ag to his own relations, who have never failed to offer 
themfelves. ‘To his poor aged relations he gave annuities 
during life to the amount of 870/. and among his younger 
relations. and executors the fum of 75,58o/. together with 


the fum of 1000/. for difcharging poor prifoners, within the 
city of London, and counties of Middlefex and Surry, who 
could be releafed for the fum of five pounds. 

He likewife erected an alms-houfe, with a library at Tam- 
worth, where his mother refided, and which he reprefented 
in feveral parliaments, for the ufe of 14 poor men and wo- 
men ; to whom he allowed certain penfions during life, and 
at his death, for their future fupport and putting out chil- 
dren apprentices, &c, he bequeathed a perpetual annual fum 
of 1157. Mr. Guy alfo built and furnifhed, at his own 
expence, in the year 1707, three wards on the north fide of 
the euter court of St. Thomas's hofpital ; and gave to the 
fame 1oo/. per annum, for eleven years immediately preced- 
ing the foundation of his hofpital. Some time before his 
death, he removed the frontifpiece of the faid hofpital of St. 
Thomas, which ftood over the gate-way in the borough, and 
ereéted the fame in the place where it now ftands, fronting 
the ftreet ; and having enlarged the gate-way, rebuilt the 
two large houfes on the fides thereof, and ereCted the ftately 
iron-gate between them, at an expence of between 2 and 
3ooo/. ‘To many of his relations he gave ftated allowances 
of ro or 20/. per annum, and to others, money for advancing 
them in the world. 

Hospritat of Jerufalem. See Hosprraer. 

Hospirat, Jews, called raha b tal M3, Beth-holem, or houfe 
for relief of the fick, was founded by fubfcription in 1748. 
It was firft eftablithed in Leman-ftreet, Goodman’s-fields. 
This charity, which adminifters medicines and advice gratis, 
was maintained by’a certain fum allowed by the fynagogue, 
and private contributions, amounting, foon after its firlt 
eftablifhment, to about 500/. a-year. An enlargement be- 
coming neceflary, a more commodious building was erected 
in 1792 at Mile-end, Old-town, which contains accommo- 
dation for 14 fick men, and as many fick women, and for 
eight lying-in women ; befides 21 beds for the old and in- 
digent. ‘I'he beds for the fick are in four wards, thofe for 
lying-in women in a feparate apartment, and thofe for the 
old and indigent in ten rooms, with a long-fitting room, 
which has two fire-places. The contributions for the fup- 
port of this charitable inflitution are general throughout the 
Portuguefe congregations by offerings made at the fyna- 
gogue, and their elders grant from their general charity 
fund from 270 to 300/. annually towards its f{upport; they 
have alfo a {mall capital in the funds. This hofpital difpenfes 
medicines to all perfons who hold any employment under 
their fynagogue, and to all the poor of their congregation. 

HospitaL, German and Dutch Jews, PAs my, Navay 
Tzadek, i. e. dwelling-place of juftice or of charity, an efta-, 
blifhment fituated in Mile-end, Old-town, of wider extent 
than that of Beth-holem, which arofe from the philanthropic 
exertions of Benjamin and Abraham Gold{fmid, efqrs. who, | 
in 1795, commenced a collection among their friends for the 
purpofe of relieving the poor of the clafs denominated Ger- 
man Jews. The fums contributed by Jewifh and Chriftian” 
benevolence enabled them, in 1797, to purchafe 20,000). 
imperial annuities of three per cent. and by accumulation 
of intereit and increafe of donations, the aggregate fum, in 
1806, amounted to the value of 22,000/.:ftock, at the cur- 
rent price of that period. After previous deliberation it 
was agreed to erect an hofpital for the reception and fup- 
port of the aged poor, as well as for the education and 
induftrious employment of both fexes. Ten thoufand pounds 
of three per cent. confols bank-annuities were purchafed, 
and this fum, together with the former ftock, was transferred. 
to truftees as an inviolable fund for its endowment, yielding 
goo/. perannum. In February, A:D. 1806, the freehold 
on which the hofpital was afterwards ereéted, was et 
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for 2300/.; the houfe was completed and opened in June, 
1807, for the reception of five aged men, five aged women, 
10 boys, and eight girls. ‘The adjoining freehold was alfo 
purchafed for z000/. in which it is further propofed to erect 
an enlargement of the hofpital for the admiffion of an addi- 
tional number of patients. Two gentlemen, viz. Dr. 
Myers, and Mr. Van Oven, offered to fulfil the duties of 
phytician and furgeon gratis: 25 guineas conititute a 
governor for life : 10 governors are competent for bufinefs ; 
and at general meetings held in March, officers are elected, 
and alfo a houfe-committee of 24, and two auditors. ‘This 
inftitution is under the management of a general committee 
of 12 governors, which attends at the hofpital on Sunday, 
weekly. None are confidered as proper objeéts of this 
charity who do not belong to one of the three eftablifhed 
fynagogues of German Jews in London ; nor can any be 
admitted under 55 years of age. The boys are admitted 
from 10 to 13 years of age, and maintained till the expira- 
tion of their apprenticefhip. The girls are admitted from 
7 to ro years of age. The prefent officers are, a patron, 
prefident, two vice-prefidents, two treafurers, a phyfician, 
furgeon, folicitor, and fecretary. : 

~ Hospirat, Lock, (lock being derived from lke, a houfe 
for lepers,) near Hyde-park corner, was initituted in the 
year 1746, for the relief of venereal patients only. Every 
gentleman fub{eribing five guineas a year, or upwards, fhall 
be a governor of this hofpital, and whoever gives a benefac- 
tion of fifty-pounds at one time becomes a governor for life. 
This hofpital is under the direction of a prefident, feven 
vice-prefidents, two treafurers, anda committee of the go- 
vernors, who meet every Thurfday for the bufinefs of the in- 
ftitution. It is attended by a phyfician, two furgeons, and 
two yifiting apothecaries. The officers are a chaplain, 
houfe-furgeon, fecretary, colleGtor, and matron. Byare- 
port circulated in November 1809, it appears that the num- 
ber of patients perfe€tly cured to that time amounted to 
30,577; many perfons of ‘both fexes were thus reltored to 
their families, who might otherwife have lingered out a 
loathfome and miferable exiftence ; many abandoned charac- 
ters were reclaimed by the religious inftruétions afforded 
them ; and the progrefs of the contagious difeafe, dreadful 
to the fufferer and deftru@ive to poiterity, was materially 
arrefted. The Lock A/jlum is an appendage to the hofpital, 
which provides for females after cure, who have no means 
of accommodation and fupport when they leave the hofpital, 
and who might otherwife be urged by neceflity to return 
to that courfe of vice and infamy which they have 
abandoned. This inftitution has been found of fingular uti- 
lity. The number of women admitted to this afylum from 
July 1787 to Lady-day 1809, has been five hundred, many 
of whom have been preferved from ruin, and =-ndered ufeful 
members of the community. The afylum is under the fuper- 
intendance of a patron, prefident, three vice-prefidents, a 
chaplain, and fecretary. 

Hosrirar, London, in Mile-end road, was inftituted in 
1740, principally by the inftrumentality ef John Harrifon, 
efq., its firft furgeon, and incorporated in 1759, 32 Geo. II. 
This hofpital, which was firft founded in Prefcott-ftreet, 
Goodman’s fields, is now fupported, in a very large and 
eommodious building, by voluntary contributions, for the 
relief of all fick and wounded perfons. 

The in-patients are fupplied with advice, medicine, diet, 
lodging, wafhing, and every other kind of comfortable 
affiitance : the out-patients receive medicines and advice daily. 
None are admitted into the hofpital with infeGtious diftem- 
pers, or the venereal difeafe, or who are althmatic or con- 
fumptive, or deemed incurable or improper for admiffion by 


power. 


the phyficians or furgeons ; but fuch perfons may be relicved 
as out-patients, [he average number of patients in this 
hofpital at any one time is about 180, but its wards are 18 
in number, and would contain nearly 400. This hofpital kas 
fubfifted during a period of 68 years, and in that time has 
relieved 507,802 to Jan. 1, 1809, which is an average of 
7466 perfons in each year. During the year 1809, the in- 
patients amounted to 1406, and the out-patients to 877. 
The governors, in 1807, made an interefting appeal to the 
benevolence of the public, and with fuch fucceis, that the 
committee were enabled immediately to difcharge the hofpi- 
tal debts, amounting to 3824/. 10s. 11d. In confequence of 
farther liberal contributions, they began with the admiffion of 
37 in-patients, and they have fince been progreffively aug- 
menting the eftablifhment, accerding to the extent of their 
The funds of the hofpital, at the clofe of the year 
1808, confifted of 3000/. bank-itock, 225/. 5 per cent. navy 
fubfcription of bank on bank-ftock, 1804; 200/. 4 per 
cent., 65,292/. 125. 2d. 3 per cent. confols ; 9779/. gs. 8d. 
3 per cent. reduced ; 4oo/. 3 per cent. O.S.S. ann. 3 450/. 
3 per cent. New ditto.; 310/. India flock; 571/. 16s. 
South Sea ftock; 5oo/. 3 per cent. 1726; 5o/. bond ; 
339/. 8s. 8d. cafh; land and houfes near the hofpital ad valo- 
rem. 

The charity is under the government and direction of a 
prefident, five vice-prefidents, a treafurer, and of fuch per- 
fons, who, by giving a benefaétion of thirty guineas or 
more at one time become governors for life ; or who fub- 
{cribe five guineas or more per annum. A houfe-committee 
of thirty governors is annually appointed at the quarterly 
court, in December, one of whom is chofen chairman ; and 
they meet every week at the hofpital to tranfact the neceflary 
bufinefs. 

There is alfo a committee of accounts, confifting of 
twelve governors, appointed at the quarterly court in June 
for one year, who meet there quarterly to examine and 
andit the bills and accounts, and a medical committee 
alfo confifting of twelve governors, elected annually at 
the court in December, who examine all the medicines and 
drugs. The management of the houfe is mfpected by two 
governors, appointed vifitors by the houfe-committee. Three 
phyficians and three furgeons attend this hofpital: the offi- 
cers are a chaplain, apothecary, fecretary and receiver, 
fteward and matron. Every governor is entitled to fend 
One in-patient at a time, and four out-patients. Subfcribers, 
that are not governors, may fend out-patients ; the day of 
admiffion is Tuefday. 

The “ Samaritan Society’ isan appendage to the London 
Hofpital, inftituted A.D. 1791, for the relief and prevention 
of various circumitances of diftrefs, not within the provifion 
of public hofpitals, and depending upon donations and be- 
quefts. Annual members contribute one guinea, and bene- 
fa&tions of five guineas conftitute members for life. The 
affairs of this fociety are conducted in the confulting-room of 
the hofpital, allotted in 1792 for its meetings and bufinefs, by 
acommittee of nineteen for general purpofes; a committee 
of feven for public communications and correfpondence ; 
feven auditors, a treafurer, an almoner, a fecretary, and col- 
lector. . 

HospiraL, St. Luke's, for Lunatics, in Old-ftreet Road, was 
inftituted in 1751. The new extenfive building for this hofpital 
was erected at an expence of 500o/. raifed by voluntary con- 
tributions, upon leafehold ground belonging to St. Bartholo- 
mew/’s hofpital : the leafe is held for a term of 40 years, re- 
newable every fourteen years, on payment ofa fine of 2co/, 
and at the yearly rent of zoo/. It was completely finifhed at 
the clofe of the year 1786 ; and on the 1ft of January, 1787, 
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the patients were removed into it. "The houfe accommodates 
300 patients, who are diltinguifhed by two lifts or clafles, 
200 on the curable liit, and 100 on the incurable lift. 

It appears, from the printed ftate of this hofpital, that the 
number of patients received into it from the opening on the 
goth of July, 1751, to the 21ft of April, 1809, inclufive; 
amounted to 9042, of whom thofe difcharged uncured and 
received again at 7s. a week, are 323. Of thefe 3915 have 
been difcharged cured, and 3101 difcharged uncured, 783 
diicharged as idiots, 748 died, and 251 taken away at the de- 
fire of friends. Ofthe incurable, 56 were taken away at the 
defire of friends, 145 died, and 18 were cured. ; 

The property of the hofpital confifts of the building and 


| premifes in Old-ftreet; 64,000/. confol. 3 per cent. annuities ; 


38,100/. reduced annuities; 22, 500/. Old South Sea annuities; 
gsooo/. 4 per cent. annuities ; 220/. New South Sea annuities ; 
tocol. reduced annuities ; divers legacies unreceived, befides 
contingent and reverfionary legacies ; an annuity of s/. 5s. 
and another of roo guineas by the late Samuel Whitbread, 
efq. The income of this property is confiderably increafed 
by cafual benefaCtions and legacies, and by cath received from 
the board of incurables, all which, witha balance in hand, 
amOunted, in 1808, to 9053/. 16s. 3d., and the expenditure 
amounted in the whole to 7934/. 175. 3d. 
» Perfons paying the entire fumrof twenty-guineas or up- 
wards, or paying feven guineas at leaft, and figning an agree- 
ment to pay 3/. 18s. yearly, for the four next fucceeding 
years, are admitted governors of this hofpital ; nine of whom 
conititute a general court, held on the third Wednefday in 
February, every year. At this court one prefident, four 
vice-prefidents, atreafurer, a general committee, phyfician, 
furgeon, refident, apothecary, fecretary, mafter, matron, 
and accountant, fhall be eleGted for the enfuing year. The 
er committee confiits of the prefident, vice-prefidents, 
and treafurer, and of five governors, named as leffees in the 
leafe of the ground on which the hofpital is built, and of all 
perfons who pay in their own right tco/. or upwards, who 
are ftanding members of it, and of fuch other thirty gover- 


nors refident in the bills of mortality as are eleSed at the- 


court in February. 

The general committee meets monthly or oftener, if ne- 
eeflary, and is empowered to tranfaé all the neceflary buifi- 
nefs of this hofpital, and to appoint a houfe-committee and 
fub-commitiees. The phyfician and furgeon attend on 
every committee day, and one other day in the week, and as 
often as occafion requires. ‘The refident apothecary is pre- 
eluded from any other praétice. No fees are taken by any 
officer. Patients are admitted into this hofpital according 
to the order of time in which their petitions, previoufly 
figned by a governor, have been delivered to the fecretary, 
and without any expence, except that the parifh poor fhall 
provide their bedding, which they may take away at their 
difcharge. But no perfon can be admitted into this hofpital 
who is not poor and mad ; or who hath been a lunatic more 
than twelve calendar months ; or who hath been difcharged 
uncured from any other hofpital for the reception of lunatics, 
or who is troubled with epilepticor convulfive fits ; or who 
is deemed an idiot ; or who is infected with the venereal dif- 
eafe ; nor any woman with child ; nor any child under the age 
of twelve, nor any perfon above the age of feventy years. 
Eefides a petition, the governors require two printed certifi- 
cates ; one teitifying the above particulars, figned by the 


_ miniiter and churchwardens, or overfeers of the poor 


of the parith or place where the propofed patient refides ; 


sf 


and the other to the fame purpofe, figned by fome phyfician, 
furgeon, or apothecary, who hath vifited fuch patient ; 
which fignatures mui be attefted upan oath, 


. 
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Upon notice being’ fent from the committee for the pa- 
tient to be brought for examination, there muft be left in 
writing with the fecretary, within three days afterwards, the 
names, buiinefs, and place of abode of two {fubftantial 
houfekeepers, refiding within the bills of mortality, who muft 
be prefent_precifely at the hour when the patient (not being 
parifh-poor, or receiving alms or fupport from any public 
body or community) is to be admitted upon the payment of 
three pounds ; and if fuch patient be parifh-poor, or has 
received alms or fupport from any public body or commu- 
nity, then upon the payment of fix pounds, and to enter 
into a bond of one hundred pounds to take away the patient 
when difcharged by the committee ; which fums of three 
pounds and fix pounds are not returnable unlefs the patient 
dies or is difcharged within one month after admiffion. 

It is alfo provided, that the general committee may 
receive immediately into this hofpital any patient who 
fhall have been difcharged cured, in cafe fuch patient re- 
lapfe within two months; and that fuch patients who have 
been difcharged uncured, not exceeding 100, fhall be ad- 
mitted by rotation ; on condition of the payment of feven 
fhillings per week for each, till the charity fhall be enabled 
to leffen that expence. The patients are not expofed to view ; 
but their friends are allowed to vifit them every Wednefday 
morning. 

Hospitat, Lying-in. There are feveral hofpitals of this 
kind in the cities or fuburbs of London and Weftmintter. 

The Queen's lying-in hofpital was founded in 1752 for the 
purpofe of receiving poor pregnant women, as well married 
as unmarried, in feparate wards, and alfo of attending them 
at their own habitations, within a limited circuit. Itis now 
fixed at a houfe in Bayfwater ; and the government of the 
charity has been velted in a prefident, four vice-prefidents, 
a treafurer, and a committee of eighteen governors. An 
annual fubfcription of three guineas conftitutes a governor, 
entitled to recommend one in-patient, two to be delivered 
at their own habitations, and fix for advice ; and a fubfcrip- 
tion of 31 guineas at one payment, entitles to the recom- 
mendation of one in-patient, fix at their own habitations, and 
twelve foradvice, yearly. It is computed that upwards of 
45,000 women have received the benefit of this hofpital in 
its refpeCtive branches. 

Quarterly meetings are held at the hofpital ; and the com- 
mittee meet every Tuefday. This hofpital was renovated in 
Odober 1809, and under the ative exertions of its prefident 
the duke of Suffex, has now a fair profpe€t of permanent 
utility. Her majefty is patronefs, and it 1s under the care of 
a coniulting phytician, and phyfician in ordinary, a furgeon 
and man-midwife, an apothecary and fecretary, a matron, 
nurfes, and collector. 

The Middlefx hofpital for fick and lame, and lying-in 
married women, in Mary-le-bone Fields, was inftituted for 
the firft defcription of patients in 1745, and for the fecond 
in 1747 ; and for patients afli@ted with cancer in 1792. It 
is under the direGtion of a patron, a prefident, 12 vice-pre- 
fidents, two treafurers, and a committee of the governors ; 
the qualification for a governor is an annual fubicription of 
three guineas, and of a governor for life 30 guineas at one 
payment. A quarterly general court is held four times in 
the year. All general courts and weekly boards may ap- 
point committees for carrying on the bulinefs: 24 gover- 
nors are appointed for a weekly board to meet every 
Tuefday ; and 12 for a medical committee, including the 
phyficians, man-midwife, and furgeons, to. meet every Sa- 
turday. The prefident, vice-prefidents, treafurers, chaplain, 
phyficians, man-midwife, furgeons, apothecary, fecretary, 
collector, and matron, are elected at a. quarterly or fpecial 
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general court. “The lying-in ward in this hofpital has no 
communication with thofe of the fick and lame. The 
patients are vifited by three phyficians, an accoucheur, and 
three furgeons, befides the phyfician and furgeon of the 
cancer-ward. The domeftic officers area chaplain, fecretary, 
apothecary, and matron, who refide in the houfe, have falaries, 
and are provided with lodging, wafhing, and board. The 
houfe-furgeon alfo refides in the hofpital, under certain 
ftipulated regulations. A fufficient number of midwives to 
attend women at their own habitations is provided. The 
day for admiffion of patients is Tuefday. 

The Briti/b lying-in hofpital for married women, in 
Brownlow-ftreet, Lorig-acre, was inftituted in 1749. This 
hofpital is governed by a prefident, four vice-prefidents, a 
treafurer, anda committee of 15 governors, who meet every 


Friday to receive the women recommended, and to direct” 


the ordinary affairs of the houfe. The qualification of an 
annual governor is a fubfcription of five guineas or upwards 
per annum, and of a perpetual governor a fingle payment 
of 40 guineas, each of whom may prefent two women in the 
year. This hofpital is occafionally vifited by three phyficians, 
and one furgeon; and it is provided with an apothecary; 
chaplain, fecretary, matron, and midwife, fix nurfes, and 
62 beds. Female pupils, being widows or married women, 
not Jefs than 25 years of age, and of approved chara¢ter, 
are permitted to attend this hofpital, for inftru€tion in mid- 
wifery, and have a right to ftay in the hofpital fix months. 
They are to board in the hofpital, and dine at the fteward 
and matron’s table ; and on leaving the hofpital to receive 
certificates of their qualification, ‘The expences of inftruc- 
tion and board are fettled by a general court. The ftock 
6f this charity in the public funds amounts to 2092/. 10s. 
and its expenditure is about 1100/. a-year, for which they 
have the dividends of the above-mentioned ftock, and an- 
nual fubfcriptions of about goo/. per annum, belides bene- 
faétions and legacies, and board of women, who refide in 
the hofpital before and after the period of three wecks, 
allowed for their lying in and recovery, and pupils. The 
committee of this hofpital have preferved an account of 
thofe who have died, from which it appears that in the 
firft 10 years of the inftitution one woman died in 425 in 
the fifth 10 years, one died in 288; in the fixth and laft 
10 years, one in 216; and from the 20th of September, 
1806, to the 25th of March, 1808, not one woman died 
out of sor. In the firft 10 years one child died in 15 ; 
in the fifth 10 years one died in-77; and in the laft nine 
years and a quarter, one died in 92. ‘The proportion of 
boys to girls born is about 18 to 17; of ftill-born, about 
one to 25 ; of women bearing twins, one to 84, the whole 
number being 342. If fimilar tables were preferved by other 
inftitutions of a like kind, they would furnifh ufeful data 
in calculations relating to population and political economy. 
The city of London lying-in hofpital for married women, 
in the City road, was inftituted in 1750. The government 
of this hofpital is referred to a prefident, 12 vice-prefidents, 
and a treafurer, chofen annually from among the governors 
and fele& committees. The fubfcription of 30 guineas con- 
ftitutes a governor for life ; thofe who fubfertbe five guineas, 
or three guineas per annum, are governors fo long as they 
continue their fubfcription. Each governor for life has the 
privilege of relieving eight patients in a year, and of having 
two of them on the books at atime. Subferibers of five 
guineas may relieve five patients, and thofe who fubfcribe 
three guineas may relieve two patients. A double {ub- 
{cription acquires a double privilege. The. affairs of the 
liofpital are conduéted by a committee of 24, of whom the 
treafurer is one, who meet at the hofpital every Wednefdays. 


Four of them prefide, by rotation, for two fucceflive months, 
at the public baptifms; and at the Midfummer court fix 
retire, and fix are elected to fupply their places. The 
officers, befides the prefident, vice-prefidents, and treafurer, 
are a preacher and a chaplain, four phyficians, two of whom 
practife more particularly in midwifery, a furgeon, an apo- 
thecary, a fecretary, and a matren, who is a fkilful mid- 
wife, and refides in the houfe, fuperintending the nurfes 
and fervants, and the whole demeftic economy. The pro- 
perty of this hofpital confifts, befides its leafehold premifes, 
of r1,000/, three per. cent. confol. bank annuities, and 
10,000/. reduced annuities, and. two annuities of 5/. and 
another, during the life of the duke of York, of 25/2. The 
whole annual expenditure amounts in general to about 15 


fupplied by the dividends on its capital, legacies, fubferip- ; 


tions, and collections at the chapel, and: at the anniverfary 
meeting. Pupils are allowed to be received who -pay. ‘to 
the charity for their lodging and board during their ftay in 
the hofpital, befides fome fees to the matron and medical 
officers. The prefent building, at the entrance of the City- 
road, was begun: in O&ober, 1770, and completed at an 
eftimated charge of 3§00/. fo as to be open for the receps 
tion of patients in April, 1773. It was_licenfed foes 
public reception of pregnant women, purfuant to an aét of 
parliament, pafied in the 13th year of the reign of George 
ILI. -(13 Geo. III: c. 82.) This -hofpital, which in 1809 
had fubiiited 59 years, has relieved, in that time, 24,902 
poor married women,. of whom 25,196, children have been 
born. During the year, ending Lady-day, 4809, their 
number was 413, and the male children born were 227, 
and the females 186. - Out of the whole number, 292 women 
have been delivered of twins, and two women had three 
children at the birth. ? 
The Weftminfler new lying-in hofpital,-on the Surrey fi 

of Weltudte bitpe, ibe inftituted by fubifcedption rs 
the year. 1765. Itis governed by a preiident, four. vice- 
prefidents, a treafurer, and a committee of governors. The 
qualifications of governors are various. An annual fub- 
{cription of three guineas entitles ta recommend three in- 
patients, three out-patients at their own habitations, and 
any number for advice; and to vote at eleGions. An annual 
fubfcription of five guineas entitles to recommend five in- 
patients, five at their own habitations, and any number for 
advice, with a vote at eleGtions, &c. A fubfcription of 3¢ 
guineas conflitutes a governor for life, entitled to recom; 
mend yearly three in-patients, three at theif own habitationss 
and any number for advice, and to vote at eleGtions, &c. 
The privilege of recommending patients is, extended in 
proportion to the fubfcription. ‘There are four quarterly 


meetings at the hofpital in the year ; and a weekly board, . 


conlifting of any number of the committee annually ap- 
pointed in January, is held at the hofpital every Tuefday, 
for the general affairs of the inftitution. The phyficians 
practifing midwifery are allowed to take pupils, two of 
whom may refide in the houfe for three months, and board 
for-a ftipulated price, at the matron’s table : female pupils. 
are alfo allowed upon the fame terms. One of the phyficians 
attends at the hofpital every Tuefday and Friday, frem 11 
till 12 o’clock, to give advice in the feveral diforders inci- 
dent to child-bearing and infancy. It is attended by two 


phyficians and accoucheurs,.a phyfician extraordinary, an— 


apothecary, and a furgeon.. The officers. are a fecretary, 


chaplain, and matron or midwife, conftantly refident in the _ 


hofpital, fuperintending the nurfes and fervants, &c. - 

In connection with lying-in hofpitals, we may mention two. 
or three inftitutions for the purpofe of delivering. poor mar= 
ried women at their own habitations, An. ufefal inilitution of 

“this 
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this kind dates its rife in the year 1757, atid is under the 
ireCtion of a prelident, fix vice-prefidents, a treafurer, fe- 
eretary, and governors. An annual fubfeription of one 
guinea, or more, or a benefaétion Of 10 guineas or upwards, 
conftitutes a governor. An annual governor for one guinea 
may recommend eight objects within the year, and in pro- 
portion for a larger fum, and the governor for life recom- 
mends the fame number annually. his inftitution is under 
the direCtion of a prefident, fix vice-prefidents, a treafurer, 
a confulting phyfician, three phyficians and accoucheurs. 
‘The fubordinate officers are a fecretary and colletor. "The 
_ midwives are 27 in number, who refide in all parts of the 
town. During the firlt 50 years of this fociety the deliveries 
amounted to 178,983; and in the year 1808 to 4100. 
Another inftitution of the fame kind, called the « Bene- 
Yolent inftitution, for the fole purpofe of delivering poor 
“matried women at their own habitations,’’? was eftablifhed’ 
in January, 1780. It is fupported and conduéted on a 
plan fimilar to that of the inftitution laft mentioned. The 
officers are a prefident, feven vice-prefidents, a treafurer, a 
phyfician, fecretary, and 4o midwives. Another fociety of 
a like kind was formed at Tottenham, near London, in 
Avguft, 1791. 
’ Hospitat, Magdalen, in St. George’s Fields, was in- 
flituted in the year 1758, for the relief and reformation of 
proftitutes. “The queen is patronefs of this charity ; it is 
under the direction of a prefident, fix vice-prefidents, trea- 
furer, and committee of 32 governors. It is attended by 
a phyfician, two furgeons, and two apothecaries. The do- 
tmheftic officers are a chaplain, fteward, fecretary, matron 
and affiftant, and meffenger and afliftant. Twenty cuineas 
conftitute a governor for life, and an annual fubfeription of 
five guineas is a qualification for a governor for one year, 
which fubfeription, when it amounts to 25 guineas, qualifies 
a governor for life. Four general courts are held in every 
year ; and at the general court in April, the committee, 
and all officers, except the prefident, are eleGted. The 
committee, confifting of 32 governors, mect at the hofpital 
every Thurfday ; and two of them, in rotation, attend at 
the chapel every Sunday at morning and evening fervice, 
when a collection is made previoufly to admiffion. This 
hofpital was firft eftablifhed in Prefcott-ftreet; Goodman’s- 
fields; and the new building in Blackfriars’ road, St. 
George’s-fields, was opened in the year 1758. An ad of 
incorporation was granted by parliament in 1769. The 
lew hofpital is calculated to’ receive about 80 penitents 
every year; and during the period of its fubfiftence more 
than two-thirds of the women who have been admitted have 
been reconciled fo their friends, or placed in honelt em- 
ployments or reputable fervices. A very confiderable num- 
ber have been married, and have become refpeCtable members 
_ of fociety ; but fome, as might naturally be expected, have 
_ relapfed'into their former errors. A probationary ward has 
been inftituted for the young women on their firft admiffion ; 
_ afeparation of thofe of different defcriptions and qualifica- 
' tions has been eltablifhed ; and apartments have been fitted 
up in the lodge for the refidence of the chaplain and his 


- family, that he may with the greater facility continue to’ 


* devote his time and attention to the inflruétion of the women. 

Bach clafs is entrufted to its particular affiftant, and the 

_ whole is under the infpe€tion of the matron. | It appears 
by 4 flatement, extraéted from the books of the hofpital, 

_ that from the roth of Auguft, 1758, to the 7th of January, 

_ 3808, 3865 women have been admitted, and that of thefe 


_ 2532 have been reconciled to their friends, or placed in» 
 ftations of reputable fervice or employment 3: ro2 have been. 
 dunatic, or troubléd. with fits or incurable diforders ; 72: 


| 
q 


have died ; 573 have been difcharged at their own requeft 5 
and 506 difcharged for improper behaviour. 

An inftitution, in aid of the Magdalen hofpital, was 
founded in the year 1807, under the appellation of the 
*« Female Penitentiary,” the external management of which 
was confided to a committee of 24 gentlemen, together 
with a treafurer, a fecretary, and affiltant; and the inte- 
rior to a committee of 24 married ladies. The eltablifh- 
ment was fixed at Cumming-houfe, Pentonville, . [flington, 
by the purchafe of a long leafe of the houfe and adjoining 
ground, to which has been fince added a contiguous -build- 
ing for a temporary infirmary. ‘The penitentiary-houfe is 
divided into fix apartments ; a temporary ward for cafes of 
emergency, two probationary wards, wards. for perfons 
fully admitted after probation, a ward for difeafed fubje@s, 
a fick ward, and a refra€tory ward: a patt of the houfe 
is appropriated to divine fervice. This inftitution is ate 
tended gratis by a phyfician, furgeon, and apothecary. 
‘The matron refides in the houfe. 

HospiraL, St. Peter's, at Newington Butts, was ere@ed 
by the company of Fithmongers, by virtue of letters patent. 
of king James I. in 1618, for the reception of divers of their 
poor members, who had penfions bequeathed them by-the 
wills of fome of their company. 

Hospirat, Royal, for difabled foldiers, commonly called 
Chelfea-College. 

The building was originally begun by king James I., in 
the 5th year of his reign, for a college to confift of a number 
of learned divines,-~who, being furnifhed with books and all 
means of fubfiltence, might devote their time to the ftudy 
and teaching of controverfial divinity, efpecially thofe points 
in difpute between the churches of England and Rome. Ac- 
cordingly he incorporated a provoft and fellows, by the title 
of king James’s college, in Chelfea. The corporation was 
endowed by his letters patent, with the reverfion of certain 
lands in Chelfea, and authorized -alfo to receive of his loving 
fubjeéts lands not exceeding, in the whole, the yearly value 
of 3000/. Every thing being previoully fettled, king James 
laid the firft ftone of the intended college ; but for want of 
money the building went on flowly ; and, at length, before 
an eighth part of the model was executed, it ftood ftill. In 
this ftate it remained for feveral years: but in the year 1616 
the king fent letters to the archbifhop of Canterbury, re: 
quiring him to ftir up the clergy in his:province to contribute 
towards it ; in confequence of which collections were made 
in feveral parifhes of England, but their produce was fmall, 
and was {wallowed by the fees and colleftors. The corpora- 
tion, however, though the building was ftopped, was nomi- 
nally kept up during the life of king James I. The troubles 
under king Charles I. oceafioned all thoughts of completing 
the work to be laid afide. After the reftoration, king 
Charles II. ere&ting a convenient hofpital for the reception’ 
of fick, maimed, and fuperannuated foldiers, converted the 
unfinifhed buildings of this college to that ufe ; whence the 
hofpital has retained the title of the “College.’? Tt was 
founded by king Charles II., carried on by king James II., 
and finifhed in the reign of king William and queen Mary, 
by fir Chriftopher'Wren. ‘The whole expence of this ftruc- 
ture amounted, as it is faid, to 150,000/.,:and the extent 
of the ground is above forty acres. 
~ The building is very fpacious and magnificent : its figure 
isa.It; the middle or front part whereof confifts of a chapel: 
and hail; the other two lines, being four ftories high, are 
divided into wards or galleries, two in each {tory ; contain- 
ing each twenty-fix diltin€t apartments for the foot foldiersis 
At each of the four corners of the main building, there is a: 
pavilion; in’ one whereof is the governor’s lodging, and the 
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eouncil-chamber ; the other being lodgings for feveral of 
the officers of the houfe. Befide the main building, there 
are four wings or out-buildings; one for the infirmary, 
another for feveral officers of the houfe, another for old 
maimed officers of horfe and foot; and the fourth for the 
baker, laundrefs, &c. ‘The number of penfioners in the 
houfe is, in general, eftimated at about 400, befides the 
officers and fervants in the houfe; the out, or extraordinary 
penfioners, are alfo very numerous; and thefe, upon occation, 
do duty in the feveral garrifons, from whence draughts are 
made for the army, &c. ‘Their allowance is 7/. 125. 6d. 
a year each. ; 

The penfioners are all provided with cloaths, diet, wafh- 
ing, lodging, and firing; and have a weekly allowance of 
8d. for their pocket-money. 


The qualifications required to be admitted of this body, | 


are, that the candidate bring a certificate from his fuperior 
officer that he has been majmed or difabled in the fervice 
of the crown ; or that he has ferved the crown twenty years, 
which muft be made appear by mutfter-rolls. 

To defray the charges of this hofpital, there is a confider- 
able fum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army ; 
befide one day's pay of each officer, and each common fol- 
dier, every year, which, in time of war, amounts to a very 
confiderable fum. In cafe of a deficiency, it is tupplied by 
parliament. 

For the adminiftration of this hofpital there are commif- 
fioners, a governor, whofe falary is 500/. per annum, a lieu- 
tenant-governor with 4oo/.,, a major with 270/., an adjutant 
with 10o/., two chaplains with 100/. a-year each, a phyfician 
and furgeon, whofe falaries are 100/. a-year each, befides 
furgeon’s mates and apothecary, a treafurer, who is the pay- 
matter-general of the land-forces for the time being; and 
his deputy and clerk, fecretary and regilter and clerks, agent 
and pay-maiter to the out-penfioners and his clerks, comp- 
troller, fteward, houfe-keeper, organift, clerk of the works, 
&c. &e. 

Hosprira, or Corporation, Scots, a charitable inftitution 
which commenced in 1665 by the voluntary affociation of 
re{peCtable merchants, tradef{men and others, and which ob- 
tained a charter of incorporation by letters patent under 
the great feal of England, bearing date the 30th of June 
1665. By thefe, the perfons deferibetd in the charter were 
empowered to ereét an hofpital in the city and liberty of 
Weltminfter, for the maintenance of old or decayed artilicers 
of the Scottifh nation, and for training up their children to 
handicraft employments. In 1673 this corporation was en- 
abled to ereét a hall, with fix adjoming tenements, for fulfil- 
ling the purpofe of the charity, in Blackfriars. Afterwards 
it became neceflary to apply to the crown for an enlarge- 
ment of the numbers, powers, and privileges of the corpora- 
tion. Aceardingly new letters patent were iffued, bearing 
date the 16th of November, 1676, by which 33 affiftants 
were added to the former eight governors; liberty was 
granted to eftablifh their hofpital either in London or Welt- 
minfter ; and they were empowered to purchafe and to hold 
lands to the yearly value of 500/., by the name and flyle of 
«The Matter, Governors, and Affiftants of the Scottifh 
Hofpital, of the Foundation of king Charles II.?? The defign 
of an hofpital, however, was afterwards abandoned ; and in, 
its place was fub{tituted the wifer mode of affifting and re- 
lieving the poor obje¢ts at their own habitations. The char- 
ter of 1676 having been found infufficient by its provifions, 
to render the inltitution fufficiently extenfive in its beneficial 
effet, application was made to his prefent majefty fora new, 
gharter of incorporation, which was obtained, bearing date. 
she 23th of November, 1775 ; by which the corporation is 


re-eftablifhed under the ancient name and flyle of “ The 
Scottifh Hofpital of the Foundation of Charles II. ;'’ and 
the government vefted in a prefident, fix vice-prefidents, 
and a treafurer, to be eleCted annually on St. Andrew's day, 
or the day after, and the number of governors left unlimited., 
A committee is alfo chofen on the fame day, confilting of 
20 governors, befide the prefident, vice-prefidents, and trea- 
furer, who are of the committee, for conduting the affairs 
of the corporation. The officers of the fociety are a chap- 
lain and fecretary. By the charter there mutt be five general 
courts held every year; and the committee meet on the 
fecond Wednefday in every month, at the hall of the corpo~ 
ration in Crane-court, Fleet-{treet, to receive the petitions 
of the patients recommended by the governors, and in order. 
to diftribute the charity. A donation of 10 guineas con- 
{titutes a governor for life ; and a fubfcription of one guinea. 
or upwards, annually, qualifies to be an annual governor. 
In conformity to a bye-law, it is the pratice, in order to 
form a capital, to inveft, in fome one of the public;funds, one- 
half of every donation of 10 guineas and upwards to 20, and 
the whole of every donation of this Iaft amount, or beyond it. 
The annual fub{criptions, and a moiety of the lower dona-. 
tions, are applied towards the regular monthly expenditure. 
Every governor, whether annual or forlife, has the privilege of 
recommending one, and only one, diftrefled objec for relief. 
This inftitution may be juftly denominated an ‘ Hofpital of- 
Out-Patients ;”? the objects of it being fupported and re- 
lieved by weekly, mouthly, or quarterly allowances in money, 
and with medical affiftance and advice at their own habita-. 
tions ; and fuch of them as are defirous of returning to their 
native country for the benefit of their health, or to fpend 
the remainder of their days with their relations and friends, 
have their paflages by fea paid, and money advanced to fupply 
their immediate wants, by which they have not only the 
benefit of an hofpital and work-houfe, without the difagree- 
able circumftances attending them, but all the comforts of 
their families and friends ewes forthem. 

The number of poor, lame, and fickly perfons relieved, 
and paffages to Scotland paid for, by the hofpital, annually 
for five years, have been as follows: 


For the year 1803 to St. Andrew’s day - 1418 
For 1804 - todo. - - 1598 
For 1805 “=| -todo.) y=; -/= ras 
For 1806 - todo. - - 1610 
For 1807. - todo. 1602 


Hospiray, Small-Pox, or hofpital for relieving poor 
people affited with the {mall-pox and for inoculation, was 
inftituted by voluntary fubfcription in the year 1746. The 
obje&t met with very general encouragement, and feveral 
houfes remotely fituated from one another, were engaged in 
fubferviency to the defign. This hofpital afterwards con- 
fifted of two houfes, at a due diftance from each other, in 
airy fituations. A houfe for preparing patients for inocu- 
lation was erected at Pancras, and that for receiving them 
when the difeafe appears, and. for accommodating patients 
who have it in the natural way, was then in Cold-bath 
fields) The new building at Battle-bridge St. Pancras, 


was finifhed and opened at Michaelmas 1767, for the re-_ 


ception of patients before inoculation. ‘The whole expence 
of the building, and its accidental charges, amounted to 
8955/. 19s. 1d. In December 1767 there were 300 patients 
for inoculation in the hofpital. The hofpital in Cold-bath 
fields requiring a general repair, and the governors being 
poffefled of freehold ground at Pancras, on which the ino- 
culation hofpital ftood, and where they had fufficient room 
for a new building, determined to ereét a new edifice in the 
room of the other, which needed repair. Accordingly in 


1792 


s 
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©1792 a plan was obtained, and a fpecial committee was ap- 
pointed to conduct the bufinefs, It was actually begun in 
May 1793, and completely finifhed in June 1794, and the 
patients were removed into it in under the direction of the 
medical officers. The whole fubfeription for this purpofe 
amounted to 3971/. 18s. 8d.; and the building charges 
~amounted to 761/. 3¢..2d. beyond that fum. A new fet of 
rules was framed, and one apothecary and one matron were 
conftituted to take the dire&tion of both houfes, under the 
-fuperintendance of the phyfician. Soon after the prattice 
of vaccination became prevalent, Dr. Woodville, phyfician 
of the hofpital, firft introduced it Jan. 21ft, 1799, and 
adopted it very generally during the following year,. thus 
greatly affifting Dr. Jenner in his refearches and experiments ; 
and in the {pace of three years from that time, gooo were 
vaccinated, without ary complaint of unfuccefsful practice. 
‘In 1801, their number increafed to 11,800, of whom 25c0 
‘were afterwards tefted by variolous inoculation; and the 
‘progrefs was fo rapid that 4299 were vaccinated in 11 
‘months. In r802 the number of vaccinated patients had 
fmcreafed to 13,715; and no failure of fuccefs appeared. 
“After this time the new practice feems to have declined in 
reputation, for in the following year only 2802 were vacci- 
nated at the hofpital. In 1806, Dr. Adams having fuc- 
receded the deceafed Dr. Woodville in the office of phy- 
fician, vaccination was flowly recovering from its depreflion, 
‘and from the monthly tables of the hofpital in 1805 it ap- 
‘peared, that the in and out-patients vaccinated amounted to 
2096, andthofe of variolous inoculation to 2638. In 1807 
vaccination further declined ; but there was no fatality in the 
hofpital in the natural difeafe during five months. From the 
report communicated by Dr. Adams to the college of phyfi- 
‘cians, it appears, that 20,324 had been vaccinated by the in- 
ftitution fince its commencement in 1799, of whom only 18 
had afterwards taken the fmall-pox cafually ; and that three’ 
years were the critical period at which the greater part of 
-  themhadtakenit. The prejudice, however, againft vacci- 
nation prevailed. During the year 1808, the patients re- 
lieved in the cafual fmall-pox amounted to 132, thofe for 
| inoculation to 1296, and thofe of vaccination to 1252 ; and 
__ thetotal number of thefe, fince 1799, amounted to 23,197 ; 
. of caftal patients, fince the firft eftablifhment, 21,868, and 
of variolated patients to 47,471; making together 92,536. 
Dr. Lettfom ftates, in favour of vaccination, that not more 
than four have died in 60 thoufand vaccinated patients. (See 
‘Cow-pox.) 
* This fociety is fupported without charter by voluntary 
contribution ; their property confifts of the freehold eftate 
at Pancras, containing four acres of land; 8000/. in reduced 
bank annuities, and gooo/. confols, and 38/. 7s. 2d. im- 
__pertal.annuities. The receipts generally amount to about 
_ ‘t400/. per annum, and the expences generally exceed that 
fam. The king is the patron of this hofpital; and the 
__ eitablifhment is governed and conduéted bya prefident, fix 
vice-prefidents, a treafurer, phyfician, fecretary, refident 
_ durgeon and apothecary, and matron, a houfe committee of 
_ °¥3 governors, and a committee of feven auditors, chofen 
_ annually. Thirty guineas conftitute a governor, and five 
4 guineas an annual {ubferiber; and any double fubfeription 
ea a double privilege. Smaller fums are gratefuily re- 
- €eived, but give no privilege. Every governor may recom- 
_ mend one patient into each houfe at a time. Two half- 
—, courts are held before Midfummer and Chriftmas. 
e houfe-committee of 13 meet on the firft Thurfday in 
every month to manage the whole concerns of the inftitution. 
“The phytfician prefcribes, inoculates, and takes the general 
Overlight and direétion of the family ; the fecretary receives 
» Voi. XVIII. 3 


legacies, donations, fubferiptions, &c. and keeps all’the ae- 
counts and minutes, &c.; the apothecary, who is alfo a 
fleward, is refident at the hofpital, and keeps an accurate 
regifter of the medical tranfaCtions, affifls the matron 
re{peéting the provifions and houfhold dire¢tion, and attends 
all the committees ; the matron’s office comprelends every 
thing which is commonly included in that of miftrefs of a 
family. No officer can receive any fee on pain of difmiffion. 
Both hofpitals are plain brick buildings, that for inoculation 
and the other for the natural {mall-pox, being contiguous, 
but entirely diftiné from one another, and communicating 
only by a covered paffage. The airinefs of the fituation, 
and the cleanlinefs which is preferved through both hofpitals, 
and the good order maintained by the vigilance of the re- 
fident furgeon and the affiduous attention of the matron, 
render thefe hofpitals well deferving the notice of every 
friend to humanity. 

Hospitat, Sutton's. See CHARTREUSE. 

Hosvivar, St. Thomas's, in Southwark, is eftablifhed for 
the fame purpofes as that of St. Bartholomew. 

It was originally founded an hofpital by Richard, prior of 
Bermondifey in 12 13, and furrendered to king Henry VIII. 
in 1538; in the year 1551, the mayor and citizens of Len- 
don, having purchafed of king Edward VI. the manor of 
Southwark, including this hofpital, repaired and enlarged 
it, and admitted into 1t 260 poor, fick and helplefs objeés ; 
upon which the king, in 1553, incorporated it together with 
thofe of Chrif, Bridewell, Bethlem, and St. Bartholomew. 
This ancient ftru€ture, much damaged by time and by fire, 
was rebuilt by voluntary fub{cription in the year 1693 ; and 
by additional buildings greatly enlarged ; in confequence of 
which it confifted of three beautiful fquares; to which the 
governors, in 1732, added a magnificent new building, 
confifting of feveral wards, a brew-houfe, and other neceflary 
offices, at their own expence. It now confiits of four 
quadrargular courts; in the firft are wards for women; in 
the fecond two chapels, the leffer for the private ufe of the 
hofpital, and the larger parochial ; in the fame court and ad- 
joining to it, are the houfes of the treafurer, and other 
officers; in the third court are feveral wards for men; the 
fourth hath alfo wards, hot and cold baths, a furgery, 
theatre, apothecary’s fhop, &c. The number of in and out 
patients relieved by this hofpital, at an average of fix or fevcn 
years, may be ftated at gooo, at an expenditure of about 
10,000/. Thofe of the lait year appear by the report of 1811 
to have been 8318. The governors of this hofpital are the 
lord mayor and court of aldermen, and the number of others, 
who, on receiving a governor's ftaff, give a benefa€tion of 
50/. or upwards, is unlimited; but it is commonly between 
four and five hundred. They choofe their officers and fer- 
vants, who are, a prelident, treafurer, hofpitaller or chap- 
lain, befides the minifter of the parifh, who is paid by the 
hofpital, three phyficians, three furgeons, apothecary, clerk, 
receiver, fteward, matron, butler, and brewer, baker, cook, 
affiltant and fervant, an affiftant clerk in the compting- 
houfe, two porters, four beadles, nineteen fitters, nineteen 
nurfes, nineteen watch-women, a chapel-clerk and fexton, 
and one watchman. The houfe contains eighteen wards, and 
about 485 beds. 

Hosvivat, Wefhninfler, or Public Lujirmary, was infti- 
tutedin the year 1719, at the expence, and by the contribu- 
tion of feveral benevolent individuals, «for the relief of the 
fick and needy from all parts.” The patient is admitted by 
a recommendation figned by any governor, cafes of accident 
excepted, which are admitted without reconimendation at 
all hours of the day or night ; and feveral beds are referved 
for them, A henefaGtion of 3o/. or upwards, or of three 
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guineas or more per annum, qualifies the donor to become 
a truitee. A board of truftees meets every Wednefday 
morning to tranfaét the affairs of the charity; and four 
qnarterly general boards are held for the fupervifion of its 
concerns. The capital of this hofpital confifts in feveral 
funds of 11,500/. 15s. 4d. three per cents. The inalienable 
capital for the incurables amounts to 21,368/. 185. td. in 
feveral funds of three per cent., and the maintenance, cloath- 
jug, and medicines are charged at 20s. per week, which 
does not exhauft more than one-third of the income appro- 
priated for them. The queen is the patrone fs of this hof- 
pital; and it is under the direction of a prefident, nine vice- 
prefidents, a treafurer, a fecretary and receiver, three 
phyficians, three furgeons, and an affitant furgeon. 

Befides the hofpitals already enumerated, there are royal 
hofpitals, fuch as that at Haflar, near Portfmouth, for fick 
and hurt feamen and marines, and the royal hofpital at Ply- 
mouth, and many others, fupported by the benefactions of 
private and voluntary contributors, which provide relief for 
almolt every fpecies of difeafe or injury. For a particular 
account of all hofpitals in London, and all public charities 
and benevolent eftablifhments, for the relief and inftruétion 
of the poor; fee a work, the refult of much inveftigation and 
labour, and written with the moft laudable defign by A. 
Highmore, efq. 1809; entitled, ‘* Pietas Londinenfis ; or 
the Hiftory, Defign, and Prefent State of the various 
Public Charities in and near London.” 

Hospirars, Camp, are either general or regimental. 

The general hofpitals are of two kinds, viz. the flying hof- 
pital, attending the camp at fome convenient diftance, and 
the flationary hofpital, which is fixed to one place. In the 
choice of both, it will be better to have them in towns than 
villages, as the former will afford larger wards, befides more of 
other conveniences; thefe wards fhould be as airy as poffible. 

As to the difpofition of hofpitals, in regard to preferving 
the purity of the air, the belt rule is to admit but few pa- 
tients into each ward. It will alfo be found a g od expe- 
dient, when the cielings are low, to remove fome part of 
them, and to open the garret-itory. The doors and win- 
dows may likewife be opened, and ventilators ufed to purify 
the air of every ward. In winter-hofpitals, the wards are 
to be warmed with chimnies, and never by fioves; for 
though the latter may warm a large ward better, and at a 
lefs expence, yet by {carce making any draught of air, they 
will be apt to increafe its putrid quality ; whereas a fire, 
kept up in a chimney, aéts like a conttant ventilator. 

The general hofpital fhould receive only fuch fick as the 
regimental ones cannot conveniently contain, together with 
thofe who cannot be removed with the army. Without 
this difperfion of the fick, the general hefpital, in bad fea- 
fons, would have a greater number than could be well at- 
tended; and what is equally, if not more pernicious, it 
would be too much crowded, by which means the contagion 
would fpread, and the mortality be rendered more general. 

Regimental hofpitals are of the greateft importance, and 
theretore fhould be fupplied with blankets and medicines 
from the public ftores, with an allowance. alfo for nurfes 
and other neceflaries. Nor are they to be maintained im the 
field only, but alfo in winter-quarters, as there will always 
be a great many more fick than can be taken care of in the 
general hofpital. 

Barns, ftables, granaries, and other out-houfes, but above 
all, churches, make the beft hofpitals, from the beginning 
of June to.OGober; for as the greatelt danger arifes from 
foul air, which cannot be compenfated by diet or medicine, 
we may lay it down as arule, that the more airy and large 


the hofpitals are, the lefs danger there is of the fickneds 
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prea Pringle Obferv. on the Difeafes of the Army, 

p. 104, feq. 

HospiraL, Fever, in Medicine. 
PHUS. 

Hospirar Ship. See Surv. > “s 

Hosrirat, in Geography, an ifland in the river St. Law- 
rence, Upper Canada, in front of the townfhip of Edwardé- 
burgh, containing about reo acres. 

HOSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for 
poor peopie, travellers, &c. 

The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 
of religious; as, the hofpitalers of Elfefort in Effex, ine 
itituted to take care of lepers ; hofpitalers of St. John Bap- 
tilt, of Coventry ; hofpitalers of St. Julian; hofpitalers of 
St. Leonard, at York, &c. . 

The religious hofpitalers generally follow the rule of St- 
Augutftine. Moft of them pretend, that St. Martha was 
their firft foundrefs, and chofe her for their patron, becaufe 
fhe entertained Jefus Chrift at her houfe. Some of them go 
back to the patriarch Abraham for their founder. - } 

There are alfo hofpitalers amoung the military orders; 
fuch as the knights of St. Lazarus, and St.John of Jeru- - 
falem. . og 

Hospitavers, Ho/fpitalarii, more particularly denote an 
order of religious knights, who built an hofpital at Jeru- 
falem, wherein pilgrims were received. Lo thefe pope 
Clement V. transferred the effeéts and. revenues of the Tem- 
plars; whom, by a council held at Vienne, he iuppreffed, 
for their many and great mifdemeanors. E 

Thefe hofpitalers were otherwife called Knights of St. 
Jobn of Jerufalem ; and are the fame with thofe whom we 
now call the Knights of Malta. 4 

HospitaLer, in Mythology, is a name which the an- 
cient Romans gave to Jupiter, calling him Jupiter Hofpes, 
becaufe they confidered him as the guardian of hofpitality. 

HOSPITIUM, Ixyw; a term peculiarly ufed, in our 
law-books, for an inn of court. ; 

Hosrrrium is alfo ufed for a little convent, which the 
religious built for the reception of ftrangers and travellers 
of the fame order, who had occafion to flay with them fome 
time. ’ 
Moft of thefe hofpitia, or inns, in time became fixed 
convents. 

In the middle ages there feem to have been no inns or 
houfes of entertainment for the reception of travellers ; and 
this circumftance affords a proof that little intercourfe fub- 
fitted. between different nations. And as hofpitality is a 
virtue of the firft rank among people whofe mauners are 
fimpie, and who are feldom vifited by itrangers, it was cone 
fidered at the period to which we now refer as a very im- 
portant and indifpenfible virtue ; and not as one of thofe 
virtues which men may practife or not, according to the 
temper of their minds, and the generofity of their hearts. 
Hofpitality was enforced by ftatutes, and thofe whe ne- 
gleéted this duty were liable to punifhment.  Quicumque 
hofpiti venienti letum, aut focum negaverit, trium foli- 
dorum in latione mul&etur, Leg. Bargund. tit. 38. § 1. Si 
quis homini aliguo pergenti in itinere manfionem vetaverit 
{exaginta folidos componet in publico,”” Capitul. 1. vi. § 82. 
The laws of the Slavi were {till more rigorous; they or- 
dained “ that the moveables of an inhofpitable perfon fhould 
be confifeated, and his houfe burnt.’? They were even fo 
folicitous for the entertainment of ftrangers, that they per- J 
mitted the landlord to fteal for the fupport of his gueft, : 
“ Quod noétu furatus fueris, cras appone, hofpitibus.”? Re- 
rum Mecleburg, 1. viii. a Mat. Jo. Beehr. Lipf.- 1757, 
p- 50. In coniequence of thefe laws, or of that ftate of 
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fociety which made it proper to enaét thiem,, hofpitality 
abounded while the intercourfe among men was inconfider- 
able, and fecured the ftranger a‘kind reception under every 
roof where he chofe to take fhelter. As the intercourfe 
among men increafed, that which was a pleafure became a 
burden, and the entertaining of travellers was converted 
into a branch of commerce. 

Hosritium was likewife formerly ufed for procuration, 
or vifitation money. See ProcuRATION.. - ‘ 

HOSPODAR, the title borne by the prince of Wala- 
chia and Moldavia. 

The Hofpodars of Walachia and Moldavia receive the in- 
veltiture of thofe principalities from the grand feignior, by 
a velt, and a flandard which he gives them. 

. They are fometimes depofed by him; though in other 
re{pects they have fovereign power within their flates. 

HOSSAINPORUM, in Geography, a principal town 
of Cotwally, in Bengal; 50 miles N. of Moorfhedabad. 
N. lat..24° 574 E.long. 88° 7!. 

HOSSAINPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 40 
miles N.N.E. of Manickpour. 

' HOSSAMALLY, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat; 
25 miles S. of Amedabad. j 

HOSSAREE, a town of Hindooftan, in Canara; 10 
miles E.N.E. of Barcelore. 

HOSSEFIN, or Lonerosson, a town of Arabia, in 
the province of Oman, on the E. coaft; 30 miles N.N.W. 
of Sohar. N. lat. 24° 401. 

HOST, Hospres, which fome will have thus called, 
quafi hoffium, or oftium petens ; for offium was anciently writ- 
ten with an afpirate ; aterm of mutual relation applied both 
to a perfon who lodges and entertains another, and to the 
perfon thus lodged, &c. d 

Thus the innkeeper fays, he has a good hoft, in fpcaking 
of the traveller who lodges with him; and the traveller 
again fays, he has a kind hoft, in {peaking of his landlord. 
It mult be obferved, then, that it was the cuftom among 
the ancients, when any ftranger afked for lodgings, for the 
matter of the houfe, and the flranger, eachof them to fet a 
foot on each fide of the threfhold, and fwear they would 
neither of them do any harm to the other. It was this 
_ ceremony that raifed fo much horror againft thofe who vio- 
dated the law or right of hofpitality on either fide ; inafmuch 
as they were looked on as perjured. Intftead of hofpes 
the ancient Latins called it Aofis, as Cicero himlelf 
informs us; though, in courfe of time, hoffis came to 
dignify an enemy; fo much was the notion of hofpitality 
altered, 

Hosr is alfo ufed by way of abbreviation for ho/ffia, a 
victim, or facrifice, offered to the Deity. 

In this fenfe, hoft is more immediately underftood of the 
perfon of the word incarnate, who was offered up a hott, 
or hoflia, to the Father on the crofs, for the fins of man- 
kind. 

Host, or Hoa/?, is chiefly ufed, in the Romifh church, 
forthe body of Jefus Chrilt, contained under the fpecies of 
bread and wine, which is offered up every day, anew holt, 
or faerifice in the mafs. : 

__ Pope Gregory IX. firft decreed a bell to be rung, as the 
fignal for the people to betake themfelves to the adoration of 
the hoft. 

The veffels wherein the hofts are kept is called the cidory 
being a large kind of covered chalice. 

_ HOSTAGE, formed of ho/, and that of ha/pes, a per- 

fon left as furety for the performance of the articles of a 
treaty. 1 

_ When two enemies are on the point of concluding a treaty, 
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or capitulation, it is frequent for them to give hoftages on 
each fide, as fureties for the execution of what is contained 
therein. 

An hoftage is either a principal, or an acceflary, accord- 
ing to the ftate of the cafe. He is only an aceeflary, when, 
for initance, a prince promiles fidelity to another, and gives 
up his fon, or fome other great lord, to affure his engage- 
ment, without any farther ftipulation. For here, if the 
prince fail of his word, the hoftage is no ways accountable 
for it. 

But the hoftage becomes a principal, when it is exprefsly 
flipulated, that he fhall be anfwerable for the event: for 
inttance, if a city engage to furrender, in cafe it be not 
relieved in fo many days, and to fecure the engagement, 
give hoflages, thefe hoftages are what a furety is to a creditor 
for the debt of his principal. So that if the relief do not 
come, and yet the citizens refufe to furrender, the hoftages 
ftand in their places, become principals, and are liable to 
be punifhed for the prevarication of thofe they are become 
fureties for. 

A hoftage given for another perfon becomes free when that 
perfon dies. 

HOSTANA, in Geography, a town of Iftria; 6 miles 
N. of Rovigno. 

HOSTAUN, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Pil- 
fen; 9 miles N.W. of Teinitz. 

HOSTE, or w’Hosre, Joun, in Biography, who 
flourifhed in the former part of the feventeenth century, was 
born at Nancy, in Lorrain. He was fome time profeffor of 
civil and canon law in the univerfity of Pont-a-Mouffon ; 
and afterwards occupied the mathematical chair. His talents 
and induftry recommended him to the notice and favour of 
Henry, duke of Lorrain, who appointed him to the pofts of 
intendant of fortifications, principal engineer, and counfellor 
of war. He was author of many valuable works conneéted 
with his profeffion, of which the following are the principal : 
“ Le Sommaire et l’'Ufage de la Sphere Artificielle ;?" 
“ Defcription et Ufage des principaux Inftrumens de Geo- 
metrie :”’ “ Du Cadran et Quarre.’’ He died in the year 
1631. Moreri. 

Hoste, or v’Hoste, Paur, was born at Pont-de-Veal, 
in France, in the year 1652. He entered into the order of 
the Jefuits in 1669, and afterwards took feveral voyages with 
the marfhals. D’Eftrées and De Tourville, and the duke de 
Mortemart, whom he accompanied, for twelve years, in their 
naval expeditions. He diftinguifhed himfelf by his great 
fill in mathematics, and became profeffor of thofe fciences 
at Toulon, where he died in 1709. He was author of 
1. 'T'raites des Evolutions Navales,”’ folio, 1697. 2. «‘Traités 
de Mathematique les plus neceffaire & un Officier,”” 3 toms. 
12mo. The treatife on naval evolutions was enlarged and 
reprinted in 1727; it is hiftorical as well as didaé¢tic, and 
contains an account of the principal naval tranfactions during 
fifty years preceding the time of its firft publication, 
illuftrated with four hundred copper-plate engravings. An- 
nexed to it is a treatife “ On the Conftruétion of Ships.’’ 
Moreri. 

HOSTEA, in Botany, wasfocalled by profeflor Willdenow, 
in compliment to the highly meritorious Dr. Nicholas Thomas 
Hott, author of a Synapfis Plantarum in Aufiria crefcentium, 
octavo ; and of a molt fuperb work in three volumes, folio, 
with coloured plates in the ftyle of Jacquin’s publications, 
entitled Gramina Auflriaca. Profeflor Jacquin has called a 
plant Hoffa, with the fame intention, in his Hortus Schoenbru- 
nenfis, V. 1. 60.t. 114, which appeatsto us the Cornutia py- 
ramidata of Linneus, notwithftanding the doubts and ab- 
jections of Jacquin, and ie difagreement of its fruit wih 
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the defcriptions of Plumier and Linnzus, which lalt feem 
to us erroneous. (See Cornutia.) The fruit of the 
Linnzan fpecimens at leatt exa&ly agrees with Jacquin’s 
figure, as to the number of cells and feeds. The Ho/ea of 
Willdenow, Sp. Pi. v. 1. 1274, is however the AZuiclea of 
Aublet, Guian. +. 1. 277.t. 109, under ‘which appellation 
# is defcibed by Mr. Brown in his Afckpiadee, 25; and 
though this name has:received no explanation, and appears to 
be barbarous, it is fufficiently harmonious, and in compliance 
with a writer who has treated his fubjeét fo well as Mr. 
Brown, may perhaps beadmiflible. See Marzuea. 

HOSTEL, or Horer, a French term, anciently figni- 
fying a houfe or dwelling-place. 

It is now more commonly ufed for the palaces or houfes of 
the king, princes, and great lords. 

In this fenfe they fay, the hotel de Condé, hotel de Conti, 
dotel de Louvre; &c. 

The grand prevot de Photel was the firft judge of the 
officers of the king’s houfhold. his jurifdiéiion was much 
like that of lord-fteward of the houfhold of the king of 
England. 

The hotel de ville is what we call atown-honfe, or town-hall. 
Hotel-dieu, isa common name for the chief hofpital for the 
reception of fick perfons, in moft of the cities of France. 
The Hotel de Mars is s hofpital near Paris; of the fame 
nature with Chelfea hofpital. 

HOSTEREN, in Grography, a {mall ifland in the N. fea, 
near the coait of Norway. N. lat. 60°. 

HOSTERLITZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle of 
‘Znaym ; 12 miles N.E. of Znaym. 

HOSTIA, Host, in Antiquity, a viGtim offered in fa- 
crifice to a deity. 

The word is formed from Aoffis, enemy ; it being the cuftom 
to offer up a facrifice before they joined battle, to render 
the gods propitious ; or, after the battle was over, to give 
themthanks Some choofe to derive the word from ho/fis, 
q. d. ferio, I firike. Ifidore on this word remarks, that the 
name hoftia was given to thofe facrilices which they offered 
before they marched to attack an enemy; ateguam, fays 
he, ad. ho/lem pergercnt, in contradiftinction from vidims, 
which were properly thofe offered after the victory. Ovid 
feems to diftinguifh otherwife, when he fays, 


« Vidima que cecidit dextra viétrice, vocatur ; 
Hoftibus a domitis hoftia nomen habet.” 


As if the hoftia might be flain by any prieft, but the victim 

.only by the hands of the vitor. Fronton makes another 
diflmGtion : according to him, viéima was a grand oblation, 
and hoitia a fmaller and lefs confiderable one. 

HOSTILINA, in Mythology, a goddefs adored among 
the Romans, and invoked particularly for the fertility of 
the earth. 

HOSTILITY, the action of an enemy. During a truce, 
‘all holtilities are to ceafe on both fides: fuch a city ftands 
neuter, and commits no hoitilities on either fide. 

The word is Latin, hoffilitas, formed of the primitive 
Aoftis, which fignifies enemy, and which anciently fignified 
firanger, Lofpes. 

HOSTILLERS, in our Old Writers, is ufed for inn- 
keepers ; and in fome old books the word offers is taken in 
the famefenfe. 3 Ed. III. cap. 2. 

The word is French, Aoffelicrs, of the fame import, 

‘HOSTIS, ia Antiquity. See Bisuop. 


HOSTOMITZ, in Geography, atown of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Beraun; fix miles S.E. of Beraun. N. lat. 49° 
5s’, E. long. 14°11! 
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HOSTORP, a town of Swedes, in the province of 
Skone ; 10 miles N.W. of Lund. : 
HOT-Baru. See Baru and Tuers2. 


HOT-Ben, in Gardenizg, a name given toa fort of bed’ 
conftruGed for the purpofe of producing artificial heat, 
and the raifing of different forts of culinary and other vege- 
tables and plants. 3 

In this view thefe beds are moftly formed either of horfe- 
dung or tanner’s-bark, beingraifed two, three, or four feet 
high, and covered with garden-frames and glafies, &c. And 
in fome cafes the dung and bark are mixed or blended to- 
gether. 

It is chiefly by the aid of thefe beds alfo that various ten- 
der plants, flowers, and fruits, are raifed in perfeétion, 
which, without fuch artificial heat, could not poffibly be- 
produced or continued in this climate. By this means, 
likewife, vaft numbers of feeds, which would otherwife re- 
main years in the earth, and fome never grow at all, are 
made to generate, form plants, continue their growth, and 
produce their flewers and fruits as in their native foils. 
And the cutt.ngs and flips of many forts of trees and fhrubs, 
which would otherwife remam tmactive and perifh, are alfo 
made foon to emit root-fibres and {hoots, and become plants 
in due time. : 

By this means, too, many valuable efculent plants, that fuc- 
ceed in the full ground at one time of the year or other, are 
brought to perfeclion much fooner than they could other= 
wife be obtained, as the cucumber, afparagus, peas, beans, 
kidney-beans, radifhes, carrots, ftrawberries, and various 
fallad herbs, and other plants, which grow im the open ground 
of the garden departments. . ‘ 

And annual flowering plants, as well as thofe of the 
herbaceous and fhrubby kinds, are alfo brought to more 
early perfetion and flowering by them. ‘They are there- 
fore of great ufe in the pra¢tice of gardening, in numerous 
cafes of forcing early produGions, : 

Making Dung Hat-beds.—The proper fituations for mak- 
ing thefe forts of beds in are the foreing-ground, or other fhel- 
tered, warm, fuany expofures, either in or contiguous to the 
garden ground. 


The hot-beds are fometimes made entirely on level rand» 
and fometimes in a trench or cblong cavity formed in the 
ground, the width and length of the intended bed, and 


from twelve inches to a foot and a half deep or more; but - 


for early work in the winter or fpring feafons, they fhould 
be moflly above ground, upon the level or rather elevated fur-- 
face, that the bottom of the bed may ftand dry, and not be 
liable to be chilled by wet, as, when made in this way in thofe 
feafons when the heat declines, both fides of the bed may 
be lined with hot dung quite tothe bottom, fo as the whcle 
may have an equal benefit of the lining to revive its de- 
clining heat, which is effentially neceffary during winter and 
fpring, until the middle or latter end of May. But when 
hot-beds are made in trenches at an early feafon, where 
linings mutt be added to fupport a conftant regular heat, 
all that part of the beds within the ground is deprived of 
the advantage of them. Thefe beds are fometimes alfo in- 
elofed by brick mafonry, which is furrounded by hot dung 
on the outfide. This is M*‘Phail’s mode of early forcing. 

With refpect to the forms and dimenfions of dung hot-beds, 
they fhould generally be thofe of long fquares, ranging 
nearly eajt and welt, to any length that may be convenient ; 
about four feet anda half in breadth, if to be covered with 
common garden-frames ; and three and a-half or four feet if 
for hand-glaffes ; raifing them, if in winter, or early in 


fpring, three or four feet or more in height, allowing for fet- a 


tling ; 
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fling ; as they will fettle half a foot or more in the courfe 
of a week or two after making them. 

The more early beds fhould be fubftantial, otherwife they 
will not fuppert a durable uniform temperature of heat for 
continuing the plants in a regular free growth ; which, by 
the aid of linings, mult be effcéted till the arrival of warm 
weather. Thole made in winter fhould be three feet and a 
half in height at leaft, when firft made ; or if four, fo much 
the better ; in March a yard in height, in April the -famie, 
er two feet and a half; and in May two feet or ‘a little 
more, as without due fubltance they never anfwer well. 

Thefe beds may be made for a one-light, a two-light, or 
even a three-light frame; and for two, three, or more, 
three-light frames ina range, according to civeumftances and 
the nature of the forcing to be done. 

Manner of Forming the Beds.— After properly marking 
them out, fome of the longeft or molt ftrawy dung fhould 
be fhaken along the bottom, to begin the bed with; then the 
long and fhort together as it comes to hand, fhaking it 
evenly in every part, raifing the fides perfectly upright, 
ftraight, and firm as poffible; forming the corners alfo full 
and very firm, keeping the middle well filled with the  beft 
dung ; and, as the work advances, beating each layer of 
dung evenly and firmly down with the dung-fork; or, 
when it is very long, loofe, ftrawy dung, treading it in to 
fettle every part equally ; proceeding in this manner till the 
bed is arrived to its defigned height, railing that part in- 
tended for frames two orthree inches higher in the back 
or north fide than in front, to give the greater flope to the 
glaffes to the fun, fimfhing the top even in eyery part ; and 
when the bed is thus raifed, trimming up all the fhort dung 
remaining at laft round the bed, laying it on the top ridge- 
ways along the middle, which may either then, or rather, if 
a {trong bed, in afew days afterwards, when the bed has 
fettled a little, be levelled, to make good all inequalities, 
and fmooth the furface. After this fet the frames, &c. on, 
and earth the bed as dire&ted below. See Frame and 
Hanp Glaffes. 

_ The hot-bed being thus formed, when of confiderable 
fubltance, it may be advifable to defer the framing and 
earthing it finally for feveral days, or even a week or more 
according to the flrength of the bed, until it is a little fet- 
tled, and the firft violent heat has fubfided ; as the heat will 
be very ftrong, and frequently of a burning nature, for the 
firlt week or two after it is made. It may, however, often 
be proper to fet the frames and glafles on, to defend the 
beds from exceffive rains or {now, as well as to draw up the 
heat fooner, to form the bed to a proper temperature for 
the reception of the mould, and feeds or plants. The upper 
énds of the lights fhould be raifed a hand’s breadth high, or 
be fhoved fo much down in dry weather, that the great {team 
ariling from the bed may pafs freely off; as in itrong hot- 
beds neither the earth, feed, nor plants, fhould be put in till 
the fierce heat and violent fleam have a little abated. Hot- 
beds of flender fubftance may, however, be framed, earthed, 
&c. as foon as made, as no great danger is to be apprehended 
from burning, and more particularly thofe for {mall frames, 
hand-glaffes, &c. 

__ Where, inthis mode of forcing, there is an extenfive range 
of fubftantial hot-beds, the placing of the frames on them be- 
fore they are fixed for good, is often inconvenient ; in which 
cafe it is proper to have mats, or dry long litter ready to 
cover the topsin cafe of exceflive rains or fnow, which might 
chill and retard the beds greatly from becoming of a due 

temperature for the reception of the earth, &c. and fome- 

_ times eccafion them to become of a burning defcription, 
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when they otherwife would be of only a regular ‘heat’ and 
temperature for the purpofes for which they are defigned. 

But im hot-beds defigned for ftrength and duration, it 
will, as foon as they are made, be proper to provide fome 
fharp pointed fticks, two feet long, to thruit down into the 
middle of the beds in different parts, that by pulling them out 
daily, and feeling their lower parts, a‘ judgment may be 
formed of the working and temperature of the beds, and 
when in a proper ftate for the reception of the mould and 
plants. 

Where the hot-bed is therefore of good fubflance, and 
for the large frames, it is proper to let it remain fome days 
to fettle, before it is framed for good, becaufe, notwithitand- 
ing all the care in making, it will often fettle unequally ; 
and it fhould be levelled before it is earthed ; in from about 
three to five, fix, or eight days, according to the nature of the 
dung, orfubftance of the bed, it will have fo far fettled as to 
difcover the inequalities, if any; when, if the frames and vlaffes 
were placed thereon, for the purpofes above-mentioned, 
when the whole has fettled, all the inequalities thouid be 
made even, by levelling the top, making the furface firm, 
and {moothing it off neatly with the back of the fpade. 
Then the frame and glaffes fhould be put on for good, open- 
ing the lights a little at top to give vent to the fleam and 
rank heat. 

Mode of Earthing the Beds.—As {trong fubftantial dung 
hot-beds, after being covered with the frames, &c. fome- 
times heat violently the frft week or fortnight; when the 
earth is put im during the fierce heat, by confining that and 
{team ftill more clofely it is in danger of being burnt, and alfo 
of deftroying the feed and roots of the plants, if any were 
fown or planted. When the earth is-thus burnt by the heat 
of the dung, no feeds or plants can vegetate or thrive in it ; 
it muit therefore be taken out and replaced by frefh compoft. 
Hot-beds of fuch confiderable fubftance fhould of courle be 
examined previoufly to moulding them, to afcertain the ftate 
of heat daily, by the iticks, and thrulting the hand into the 
dung And when it is found of a due temperature, the 
mould fhould be put on. ‘This is fometimes fhewn to be the 
cafe by the appearance of a fort of mufhroom fpawn upon 
the more fuperficial parts. 

But in flender hot-beds, as their heat is never fo violent 
ordurable, they may either be earthed'as foon as made, or in 
two, three, or four days afterwards, as may be judged pro- 
per. Inall cafes care fhould, however, be taken that the 
beds do not lofe any time for them to watte their heat in- 
effectually, without being earthed and properly prepared for 
the reception of the plants. . i 

4xnd forall forts of hot-beds, the earth or mould fhould 
be rich, light, and of a dry quality, particularly for early 
work in winter and fpring, and tender plants, fuch as cu- 
cumbers, melons, tender annuals, &c. as very moift earth 
rots fuch plants while young, binds too clofely, and by its’ 
compactnefs confines the heat and team, {os often'to'burn 
at bottom, and fcorch the roots of the plants. Some light 
mould fhould therefore always be in readinefs. in fome airy 
fhed, for two or three weeks before it is wanted for this ufe/ 
See Compost. 

In regard'to the depth of earth or mould which ‘is necef- 
fary to be applied over hot-beds, it mutt be different according 
to the purpofes for which they are defigned, as for fawing 
fced on, or the reception of plants, and the nature of the 
plants, or chiefly for plunging pots in. In general, how- 
ever, from about five or fix, to ten or twelve inches, is:the 
common depth. For fowing feeds to raife plants for tran{- 
plantation, the depth of mould fhould be about fix inches ; 


and where they are to-remain to acquire their full growth, 
pot 
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not lefs than from fix of eight to ten or twelve inches in 
depth. If for the immediate reception of plants to re- 
main, or for ftriking cuttings of any fort in, &c. from fix to 
eight, ten, or more inches of mould will be neceflary, re- 
gulating the whole in fome proportion to the nature or 
growth of the plants, and the fubitance of the beds. Thus, 
cucumbers and melons, which are not only extenfive growers, 
but produce large fruit that requires much nourifhment, need 
a greater depth of mould than {mall fallad-herbs, &c. which 
only ftand in need of a flight covering. 

in the bufinels of earthing the beds, every part of the 
dung within the frame fhould be carefully covered over, efpe- 
cially after the plants are come up, or any planted in them, 
that no fteam may rife immediately from the dung upon them, 
and thereby prove injurious or deftructive to them. 


With regard to the fowing or planting feeds or plants in~ 


hot-beds of {trong fubitance, under frames, care fhould 
conftantly be taken not to do it tillthe danger of burning is 
over, unlefsperformed in pots, that may be removed up as 
occafion requires ; and at any rate, it 1s always better to wait 
a day ortwo, than to endanger the plants; time fhould not, 
however, be loft when the bed is ready, as it is neceflary al- 
ways to havea lively heat at firlt, to promote a quick germi- 
vation. in the feeds, or to {trike and fet the plants forward, 
fo as to affume a free growth at -firft when they appear at the 
furface of the beds. 

And in the management of hot-beds after being fown or 
planted, it muft often be different, according as the different 
plants may require. In general, however, after the feeds or 
plants have been put in, the glaffes are to be con{tantly con- 
tinued on until the middle of {ummer, when the weather is be- 
come fettled and warm, particularly for all the tender kinds 
of plants; frefh air being admitted daily, at all opportuni- 
ties, in mild weather, by railing the upper ends of the lights ; 
or, if hand-glafles, by propping up one fide, from about half 
an inch to two or three inches high, according to the heat and 
fteam in the bed, and temperature of the outward air, 
fhutting all clofe in due time towards evening, and keeping 
them clofe every night during the cold weather, covering the 
glaffes every night with mats until June, efpecially for the 
more tender fort of plants, flowers, &c. 

As ioon as the heat of the beds naturally declines or be- 
comes of a weakly temperature, it muft be renewed by add- 
ing frefh hot dung around the fides, which is called dining the 
bed, and is particularly neceffary for all dung hot-beds, 
made any time in winter or {pring, as already noticed. See 
Linrxes. 

And fometimes a repetition of new linings is required three 
or four times, efpecially for thofe made in winter, to con- 
tinue them in an uniform heat ; thefe linings fhould be made 
of the hotteft dung, and be applied quite from the bottom 
to the top of the bed, and about fifteen or eighteen inches 
wide at bottom, drawing them into about a foot wide at top, 
raifing them four or five inches up the frame to allow for 
fettling, but not more; for the tops of the linings, when 
fettled, fhould,be but very little above the bottom of the 
frame, leit their heat burn the earth adjoining to the frame 
within ; and to prevent {team from rifing too copioufly from 
the linings, a ftratum of earth fhould be laid on the top two 
inches thick, continuing it clofe up to the bottom of the 
frame, that no fteam may rife that way; for the rank fteam 
immediately from dung, without firft paffing through a 
body of earth, is deftru€tive to moft plants. As the linings 
fettle down lower than the tops of the bed, more frefh 
dung fhould be added, in order to preferve them of a proper 
height, 

_ forming Bark 


Hot-beds.—Thefe are fuch hot-beds as 
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-are formed of bark or tan, after having been .ufed im tan= 


vats or pits, and which produces a regular, moderate, and 
fteady durable heat. See Barx and Hor-hou/e. 

But hot-beds of this kind always require to be made in 
proper bark-pits formed for the purpofe of brick-work, 
or poft and planking, to confine the tan in‘its proper fituation 
and dire€tion. See BARK-pit. 

In cafes where there are proper conveniences of pits, in 
which to make the hot-beds furnifhed with frames and glaffes 
fuitable, they are fuperior in many cafes to dung hot-beds, 
both in raifing many early efculent productions, and various 
curious flowers to early bloom, as well as in the propagation 
and raifing many forts of tender exotics, from feeds, layers, 
cuttings, &c. In bark hot-beds early ftrawberries and me- 
lons may be raifed, which, by the regular, moderate, and 
durable heat which they produce, are generally in great per- 
fection at an early feafon; likewife, {mallearly crops of dwarf- 
peas and kidney-beans, &c. and of flowering plants, many 
forts may be forced in great perfection of early bloom, both 
of the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted kinds, fuch 
as hyacinths, dwarf-tulips, jonquils, narciflufes, anemones, 
ranunculufes, pinks, and many other moderate growing kinds; 
alfo rofes, and fome other {mall ornamental flowering fhrubs 
of different defcriptions. 

And bark hot-beds are alfo of great utility in hot-houfes, 
ftoves, and forcing houfes, as the principal and moft proper, 
and effectual kind of beds for thefe different departments of 
the garden. See Barx-deds, and Hor-houfe. 

Kinds of forced Crops——The particular forts of crops 
ufually raifed in thefe hot-beds are thofe of cucumbers, 
melons, afparagus, ftrawberries, kidney-beans, peas, dwarf- 
beans, radifhes, fmall fallad-herbs, and lettuces. But va- 
rious forts of feed plants are raifed and preferyed in this 
way, fuch as cauliflowers, early cabbages, red cabbages, 
early celery plants for pricking out, carrots, {mall white 
turnip-radifhes, Dutch turnips, mint, tarragon, tanfey, bafil, 
capficums, love-apples, coriander, purflane, early dwarf po- 
tatoes, and mufhrooms in beds of peculiar forts. But thofe 
for which thefe beds are more abfolutely neceffary, are all 
the firft fort, and bafil, capficum, love-apple, and _mufh- 
rooms amongit thofe of the fecond defcription. See Musu- 
RooM-hou/e. : 

Hor-ded, in Agriculture, a fort of earthy layer or ftratum, 
under which horfe and fome other kinds of manure have been 
depofited ‘in their more raw and imperfeétly reduced con- 
ditions ; by means of which a degree of heat is kept up for 
fome length of time, and thereby vegetation brought for- 
ward, where the feafon or climate is not warm enough for 
effecting the purpofe in a proper manner. This isa method 
of hufbandry that can only be had recourfe to in particular 
forts of crops, fuch as thofe of potatoes and a few others, 
in which the fets or other feeds are capable of being put ia 
upon littery or other hot dung in the drills or rows, by 
means of which a kind of hot-bed is prepared for the pro- 
motion of their growth, and the extenlion of their knobby, 
tuberous, or other roots. 

Hor-bed Culture, aterm applied to that kind of culti- 
vation which in fome meafure approaches to that which takes 
place on hot beds. See Hor-bed. 

Hot-houfe, in Gardening, a fort of garden erection, moftly 


formed of glafs-work, in which a con{tant regular degree of ; 


artificial heat by fire and bark hot-beds is kept up and pre- 
ferved. 

The principal powers which affift in promoting the growth 
of vegetables, and which of courfe fhould be regarded in’ 
buildings of this nature, are thofe of heat, light, air, earth 
or foil, and water. The firft of thefe is commonly afforded’ 


by 


= 
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by the confumption of fome fort of material as fuel, in a 
narrow fire-place or furnace, the heat and {moke being con= 
veyed in a winding horizontal flue or pipe, which ferves as a 
chimney to the different parts. This has, likewife, been 
occafioually done by the application of fteam alone, as well 
as in combination with fire. This is, however, too expenfive 
a method to be generally employed. It may be afforded 
alfo by different materials in the ftate of fermentation, fuch 
as dung, litter, leaves, and various other vegetable producis 
of little value but for manure. And in particular fituations 
it may be effected by the fun, being preferved by proper 
contrivances, as in the patent hot-houfe lately invented by 
Dr. Anderfon, and defcribed below. But though all thefe 
fchemes may be occafionally had recourfe to in particular 
cafes, that by the confumption of fuel in furnaces and flues 
is the only practical method that can be generally adopted 
with benefit. As the principal difficulty in this bufinefs is 
the regulation and-retention of the temperature, fo as to fuit 
the different habits and degrees of heat that are requifite for 
the growth of the different plants ; various plans have been 
had recourfe to in thefe intentions; in the latter partly by 
haying the houfes made in a great meafure air-tight, and 
partly by the contrivance of an inner curtain, fo as to be let 
down clofe under the glafs during the night-time, and 
thereby prevent the heated air of the houfe from being 
brought im contact with it, and from efcaping in any great 
proportion in that way. ‘This curtain has been lately con- 
trived. by Mr. Loudon. Inthe former, the heat is alfo 
chiefly regulated and kept at the proper height by means of 
this curtain, which, as it keeps up the due temperature, does 
. not render it necefiary to have the heat raifed fo much in the 
early part of the night, in order to avoid its getting too low 
towards the morning. For though the houfe be quite air- 
tight, as glafs from its porous naiure is readily permeable by 
“heat or cold, it muft of neceffity, in confequence of the 
afcenfion of the heated air to the top of the houfe, be con- 
_ tinually given out to the furrounding atmofphere by. the 
roof audi fites of all glazed houfes of this defcription. It 
_ is indeed principally on this account that fuch houfes as 
have their Baes of glafs, are, without this fort of curtain, 
conducted with fuch trouble and difficulty. 
-. Light is neceffarily admitted by having the whole or a 
_ portion only of the roof of fuch hovfes; or all the roof 
and fides too, conftructed with glafs, in frames that have the 
- . convenience of fliding at pleafure. It is of very great im- 
_ portance in thefe buildings alfo, that the light fhould fall 
upon the plants, at but a {mall diftance from the glafs. of 
y Seto, as by fuch means the plants are found to fucceed 
in the moft perfe& manner. 
_ _ Airis obyioufly inclofed within fuch houfes, but is capable 
of being excluded, and that which is frefh admitted either 
“in the whole or only in part, fo as to be intermixed with it, 
by means of proper openings or apertures formed in different 
parts, fo as to be opened or clofed as there may be occafion 
for the due growth of the plants. 
_ Earthy matter or foil proper for this purpofe may be pro- 
yided by means of inclofing a part of the iurface of the 
ground within fuch houfes, and putting it under a fuitable 
ite of preparation, as well as by depofiting it after being 
aperly prepared in pots or boxes made for the purpofe, 
which are capable of being put in any way that may 
found beneficial for the plants or other things they may 


_ Water can readily be given in its ftate of fluidity to the 
lants or other crops fimply by pouring it over the furface of 
® earth, or by the garden fyringe, engine, and watering-pot, 
$ rain; and by pouring it upon the heated flues or other 
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parts of the houfe by which it is converted into vapour, it 
is applied as dew, in confequence of its being depofited in 
fine particles as-it lofes its heat. , 

Befides thefe, the removal of ftagnant air in thefe forts of 
houfes is of much confequence, which may in fome meafure 
be effected by affording motion tothe plants by the admiffion 
of the external air in gentle currents. _ But as_ this can only 
be properly attempted when the air from without is nearly 
of the fame temperature as that of the hot-boufe, it-is plain 
that plants grown in fuch places can only have fuch admif- 
fions for a very {mall part of the year. This has led to dif 
ferent contrivances in order to remedy the defeét, but thefe 
have hitherto been attended with but little fuccefs. 

General Conftru@ion and Uje.—The hot-houfe is ufed 
for procuring fome forts of fine fruits, fuch as the peach, 
the ne€tarine, the cherry, the fig, &c. alfo for the vine, the 
pine-apple, and for railing and preferving various other forts 
of tender exotics from the hot parts of the world. Each 
of thefe forts of fine fruits requires fomething particular in 
the conitruGtion of the hot-houfe. 

Thofe which are intended for the peach, neétarine, cherry, 
and fig, &c. are in general with great propriety in cold 
fituations conitruéted againit walls, being made with glafs on 
one fide. But in climates that are lefs fevere, fuch houfes as 
are formed of glafs on all the fides, having the trees fo planted 
as to grow irregularly m the ftlandard method, may be more 
beneficial as well as more ornameatal. 

For the forcing of vines, they may be of any kind of form 
as well as {mall or large, according to the feafon at which 
the trees are to be brought into fruit. But a double-roofed 
houfe, with an inner roofing, is advifed by fome as the moft 
proper for general crops, as well as the moft cheap in its 
nature. on. 

It is ufual for pines to be raifed at very great expence, in 
confequence of the quantities of tan, leaves, and other fimi- 
lar fubitances that are neceflary, and which ftand in need of 
fuch frequent renewal, and caufe fo much labour and trouble 
in removing and replacing the plants, &c. in their fituations. 
Thefe, with the uncertainty that is naturally attendant on 
forcing with materials under the ftate of fermentation, have 
deterred many from attempting this fort of culture. Lately, 
however, plans have been fuggefted and put in prattice, 
which in a great meafure obviate thefe inconveniences, 23 
may be feen in the fection of a pinery given in the plate for 
this purpofe. 

But in the general conftru@tion of thefe houfes, a wall of 
eight or ten feet in height or more, is raifed behind, with 2 
low wall in front and both ends, on which is placed upright 
glafs-work, four, five, or fix feet, and a floping glafs roof, 
extending from the top of the front to the back wall. Inter- 
nal flues for fire-heat, in winter, are alfo contrived, and a capa- 
cious oblong or fquare pit in the bottom fpace, in which to 
have a conitant bark-bed to furnifh a continual regular heat 
at all feafons ; fo as in the whole to warm the inclofed ins 
ternal air always to a certain proper high degree. Houfes 
thus formed are moitly ufed in raifing pines. 

But befides the above, thefe houfes are of great utility 
in forwarding many forts of choice or defirable hardy plants, 
flowers, and fruits to early perfeétion, which being fown or 
planted in pots, and placed m them in winter, or early in 
fpring, the conitant heat thus produced forwards them to 
maturity two or three months or more before their natural 
feafon in the full ground, fuch as kidney-beans, ftrawberries, 
&c.; alfo, many forts of flowering plants, both annuals and 
perennials, of moderate growth, are forwarded to early 
bloom ; and vines planted in the outfide clofe to the front, 
the flem of each introduced through a fmall hole above, and 
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the internal branches trained up under the glafles, produce 


"grapes at an early period, asin May. In hot-houfes, lke- 
wile, early cucumbers may be raifed in good perfeétion ; 
and.the feeds, cuttings, flips, &c. of many curious tender 
plants forwarded exceedingly in their growth by plunging 
the pots containing them in the bark-beds of fuch honfes. 

Situation and Form.—Thefe houfes are mofily ranged 
lengthways, nearly eaft and weit, that the glaffes of the front 
and roof may have the full influence of the fun. This is 
the moit convenient fituation for common houfes, either for 
pines or exotic plants. i 

But fome houfes of this fort, inftead of being placed in 
this dire&tion, have lately been ranged direétly fouth and 
north, having a floped roof to each fide like the roof ofa 
houfe; alfo to the front or fouth end; both fides and the fouth 
end front being of glafs. Thefe houfes are made from ten or 
twelve to fifteen or twenty feet wide, the length at pleafure; 
and from ten to twelve feet high in the middle, both fides 
fully head height ; being formed by a brick wall all round, 
raifed only two or three feet on both fides, and fouth end ; 
but at the north end like the gable of a houfe. Upon the 
top of the fide and fouth end walling is erected the framing 
for the ®lafs-work, which is fometimes formed two or three 
feet upright, immediately on the top of the wall, having the 
floped glafs-work above ; and fometimes wholly of a con- 
tinued ilope on both fides, immediately from the top of the 
fide walls to that of the middle ridge. They are furnifhed 
either with one or two bark-pits ; but if of any confiderable 
width, generally with two ranging parallel, one under each 
{lope of the top glafs, feparated by a two-foot path running 
along the middle of the houfe, and fometimes continued all 
round each pit, with flues ranged along again{t the infide 
walls ; the whole terminating in an upright funnel or chimney 
at the north end of the building. 

There are other hot-houfes which are formed entirely on 
the {quare, having a ten or twelve-feet brick wall behind ; 
that of the front, and both fides, only two or three feet high 
for the fupport of the glafs-work, placed nearly upright 

~ almolt the fame height, and floped above on both fides and 
front, which are wholly of glafs. Thefe are furnifhed 
within with bark-pits and flues, as in the other forts. 

Tn particular cafes they are likewife made femicircular, or 
entirely circular, being formed with a two or three-feet brick 
wall fupporting the glafs framing, which is continued quite 
round ; having the bark-pit alfo circular, and flues carried all 
round the infide of the walling, terminating ina chimney on 
the northern fide of the houfe. However, the frft forms are 
probably the be% for general purpofes. 

Dimenfions —Hot-houfes on thefe plans are made of 
different dimenfions, according to the fize of the plants 
they are defigned to contain ; but for commen purpofes they 
fhould be only of a moderate height, not exceeding ten or 
twelve to fourteen feet behind, and five or fix in front: fome 
.are, however, built much more lofty behind, to admit of the 
taller growing exotics placed toward the back part, to grow 
up accordingly in a lofty flature; but the above are beit 
adapted to the culture of pines, and other moderate growing 
plants, as well as for forcing in; as very lofty houfes require 
a greater force of heat, and by the glaffes being fo high, the 
plants receive lefs benefit from the fun, and are apt to draw 
up too faft into.long flender leaves and items, as they naturally 
tend towards the glafles.. Where the top glafles are at a 
moderate diftance from the plants, they receive the benefit of 
the fun’s heat more fully, which is effential in winter, and 
become more ftalky at bottom, and affume a more robuit and 
firm growth, particularly the pine-apple, and are thereby 
more capable of producing large fruit in the feafon. 


Confiruding the Flues. —A fter having determined on the di 
menfions as to length and width, the foundations of the 
houfe fhould be fet out accordingly of brick work, allowing 
due width at bottom to fupport the flues a foot wide, 


wholly on the brick bafis; detached an inch or two from the - 


main walls; then fetting off the back or north wall a brick 
anda half or twe bricks thick, and the front and end walls 
nine inches, carrying up the back wall from ten to fourteen 
feet high; but thofe of the front and ends only from about 
two feet toa yard; taking care in carrying up the walls te 
allot a proper fpace for a door-way, at one or both ends, 
towards the back part; fetting out alfo the furnace or fire- 
place of the flues in the bottom foundation, towards one end 
of the back wall behind, formed alfo of brick work, made to 
communicate ‘with the lowermott flue within. But when of 


‘great length, as forty feet or more, a fire-place at each end 


may be neceflary ; or, if more convenient, may have them 
in the back part of the end walls, or both in the middle way 
of the back wall; each communicating witha feparate range 
of flues; ineither cafe, forming them wholly on the outfide 
of the walls, about twelve or fourteen inches wide in the 
clear, but more in. lengthways inward; the inner end ter- 
minating in a funnel to communicate internally with the flues, 
fixing an iron-barred grate at bottom to fupport the fuel ; 
calculated for coal, wood, peat, turf, &c. An afh-hole fhould 
be made underneath. ‘The mouth or fuel-door fhou!d be 
about ten or twelve inches fquare, having an iron frame and 
door fixed to fhut with an jron latch as clofe as poffible. 
The whole furnace fhould be raifed fixteen or eighteen inches 
in the clear, finifhing the top archways. ‘Then continue 
carrying up the walls of the building regularly, and on the 
infide ereét the flues clofe along the walls. 

It is fometimes advantageous to have the flues a little de- 
tached from the walls, one, two, or three inches, that, by 
being thus diftin@, the heat may arife from both fides, which” 
will be an advantage in more effeCtually diffufing the whole 
heat internally in the houfe; as, when they are attached 
clofe to the walls, a very confiderable portion of the heat is 
ineffectually loft in the part of the wall behind. In contriving 
the flues, they fhould be continued along the front and both 
ends, in one range at leaft, inthisorder. But it is better if 
they are raifed as high as the outward front and end walls, 
in one or two ranges, one over the other. On the tops of 
thefe may be placed pots of many {mall plants, both of the 
exotic and forcing kinds, with much convenience. : 

Thus proceed in the conftruétion of the flues, making 
them generally about a foot wide in the whole, including fix 
or eight inches in the clear, formed with a brick work, on 
edge; the firft lower flue fhould communicate with the fur- 
nace or fire-place without and be raifed a little above it, to 
promote the draught of heat more freely, continuing it alon 
above the internal level of the floor of the back alley or walk 
of the houfe the above width, and three bricks, on edge, 
deep, returning it in two or three ranges over one another, 
next the back wall, and in one er two along the ends, and 
front wall as the height may admit ; each return two bricks, 
an edge deep, and tiled or bricked over. In the beginning 
of the firft bottom flue a fliding iron regulator may be fixed, 
to ufe occafionally, in admittmg more or lefs heat, beg 
careful that the brick-work of each flue is clofely jointed with 
the beft fort of mortar for that purpofe, and well pointed 
within, that no fmoke may break out; having each return 
clofely covered with broad fquare paving tiles on the brick- 


work ; covering the uppermott flues alfo with broad, thick, — 


flat tiles the whole width, all very clofely laid, and joined in 
mortar. ‘The uppermoit or laft range of flues fhould ter- 
minate ia an upright vent or chimney at one end of the back 
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wall, and where there are two feparate fets of flues, there 
fhould be a chimney at each end. An iron flider in the ter- 
mination of the laft flue next the chimney may alfo be pro- 
vided, to confine the heat more or lefs on particular occafions, 
as may be found neceffary. 

But fometimes, in very wide houfes, in ere€ting the flues, 
to make all poflible advantage of the fire-heat, one or more 
fpare flues, for occafional ufe, is continued round the bark- 
pit, carried up againit the furrounding wall, but detached an 
inch or two, to form a vacancy for the heat to come up 
more beneficially, and that, by having vent, it may not dry 
the tan of the bark-bed too much; and in the beginning a 
fliding iron regulator may be fixed, either to admit or ex- 
clude the heat, as expedient ; fo that the fmoke, by running 
through a larger extent, may expend its heat wholly in the 
flues before it be difcharged at the chimney. Great care 
mutt likewife be taken that neither the fire-place nor flues be 
carried too near any of the wood-work of the buildings. 

_ Bark-pit.— After this work is done proceed to fet out the 
cavity for the bark-pit, firft allowing a fpace next the flues 
for an alley or walk, eighteen inches or two feet all round, 
and then in the middle {pace form the pit for the bark-bed 
fix or feven feet wide, the length in proportion to that of 
the houfe, and a yard or more deep ; inclofing it by a fur- 
rounding wall. It may either be funk at bottom a little in 
the ground, raifing thereft above by means of the parapet wall ; 
or if there is danger of wet below, it fhould be raifed moftly 
above the general furface. The furrounding wall fhould be 
nine inches, but a brick wide wall is often made to do, efpe- 
cially for that part which forms the parapet above ground. 
It fhould be coped all round with a timber plate or kirb, 
framed and mortifed together, which effectually fecures the 
brick-work in its proper fituation, 

The bottom of the pit fhould be levelled and well rammed, 
and if paved with any coarfe material, it is an advantage in 
preferving the bark. And the path or alley round the pit 
mutt be neatly paved with brick or ftone, as may be moft con- 
venient 

” Glafs-work.—The glafs part for inclofing the whole fhould 
confift of a clofe-continued range of glafs-fafhes all along the 
front, both ends and roof, quite up to the back wall ; each 
fafh being a yard, or three feet fix inches wide; and for the 
fupport of which, framings of timber mutt be erected in the 
brick-walling, conformable to the width and length of the 
fafhes, the whole being neatly fixed. 

- And for the reception of the perpendicular glaffes in the 
front and ends, a fubftantial timber plate muft be placed 
along the top of the front and end walls, upon which fhould 
be erected uprights, at proper diftances, framed to a plate 
or crown-piece above, of fufficient height to raife the whole 
front head high, both ends correfponding with the front and 
back ; a plate of timber being alfo framed to the back wall 
above, to receive the floping bars from the frame-work in 
front ; proper grooves being formed in the front plates below 
and above, to receive the ends of the perpendicular fafhes, 
fliding clofe againit the outfide of the uprights all the way 
along the front, or they may be contrived for only every 
other fafh, to flide one on the fide of the other, but the 
former is the better method. 

“And from the top of the upright framing in front fhould 
be carried fubttantial crofs-bars or bearers, flopng to the 
baek wall, where they are framed at both ends to the wood- 
work or plates, at regular diftances, to receive and fupport 
the floping glafs fafhes of the roof, when placed clofe to- 
gether upon the crofs bars or rafters, and generally ranging 
in two or more tiers, fliding one over the other, of fufficient 

- length together to reach quite from the top of the upright 
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framing in front, to the top of the back wall; The erofs bars 
fhould be grooved lengthways above, to carry off wet fallinp 
between the frames of the floping lights : making the upper 
end of the tier of glaffes fhut clofe up to the platein the wall be 
hind, running under a proper coping of wood or lead, 
fixed along above clofe to the wall, and lapped down of due 
width to cover, and fhoot off the wet fufficiently from the 
upper termination of the top fafhes. Some wide houfes 
have, exclufive of the main flope fliding glafs fathes, a 
fhorter upper tier of glafs fixed; the upper ends being fe- 
cured under a coping as above, and the lower ends lapping 
over the top ends of the upper fliding tier, and this over 
that below in the fame manner, to fhoot the wet clear over 
each upper end or termination; likewife along the under 
outer edge of the top plate, or crown piece in front, may be 
a {mall channel to receive the water from the floping glafs 
fafhes, and convey it to one or both ends without running 
down upon the upright fafhes, being careful that the top 
part behind be well framed and fecured, water-tight, and 
the top of the back wall finifhed a little higher than the 
glaffes, with a neat coping the whole length of the 
building. 

And the bars of wood which fupport the glaffes fhould 
be neatly formed, and made neither very broad nor thick to 
intercept the rays of the fun. Thofe however, at top, 
fhould be ftrong enough to fupport the glafles without 
bending under them. In wide houfes, uprights are ar- 
ranged within, at proper diftances, to fupport the crofe 
rafters more perfeétly than could otherwife be the cafe. 

Glazing.—But in refpeét to the glafs work in the floping 
fafhes, the panes of glafs fhould be laid in putty, with the 
ends lapping over each other about half an inch, the va- 
cancies of which are, in fome, clofed up at bottom with 
putty, others leave each lapping of the panes open, in order 
for the air to enter moderately, and that the rancid vapours 
arifing from the fermentation of the bark-bed, &e. within, 
may thereby be kept in conftant motion, without condenfing 
much, and alfo that fuch as condenfe againft the glafles may 
difcharge themfelves at thofe places without dropping upon 
the plants. The upright fafhes in front may either be glazed 
as above, or the panes laid in lead work ; being very careful 
to have the glazing well performed, and proof againft any 
wet that may happen to beat againft them. The doors 
fhould have the upper parts fafhed and glazed to correfpond 
with the other glafs-work of the houfe. 

Painting. —And on the infide, the walls fhould be 
plaftered, pargeted, and white-wafhed; and all the wood- 
work within and without, painted white in oil colour. 
Some, however, have the back wall painted or coloured 
rather dark. 

Shelves.—Ranges of narrow fhelves for pots of {mall 
plants may be erected where moft convenient, fome behind 
over the flues, a fingle range near the top glafles towards 
the back part, fupported either by brackets fufpended from 
the crofs bars above, or by uprights ereéted on the parapet 
wall of the bark-pit. A range or two of narrow ones may 
alfo be placed occafionally along both ends above the flues 
where there is a neceffity for a very great number. 

In wide houfes, where the crofs bars or bearers of the 
floping or top glafs fafhes appear to want fupport, fome 
neat uprights, either of wood or iron, may be ere¢ted upor 
the bark-bed walling, at convenient diitances, and high 
enough to reach the bearers above. ‘This is a neat mode of 
affording them fupport. 

And on the outfide, behind, fhonld be erected a clofe 
fhed, the whole length, or at leaft a fmall covered fhed over 
each fire-place with a door to fhut, for the convenience of 
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attending the fires; but the former is much the belt, as it 
will ferve to defend the back of the houfe from the outward 
air, and to {tow fuel for the general ufe of them, alfo for 
garden tools, and all garden utenfils when not in ufe, to 
preferve them from the weather ; as well as to lay portions 
of earth in occafionally, to have it dry, for particular pur- 
pofes in winter and early fpring, asin forcing frames, &c. 

Sometimes hot-houfes are furnifhed with top covers, to 
draw over the glafs fafhes occafionally, in time of fevere 
frofts and ftorms ; and fometimes by flight fliding fhutters, 
fitted to the width of the feparate fafhes; but thefe are in- 
convenient, and require confiderable time and trouble in 
their application. At other times they are formed of 
painted canvas, on long poles or rollers, fixed lengthways 
along the tops of the houfes juft above the upper ends of 
the top fafhes, which, by means of Ines and pullies, are 
readily let down and rolled up as there may be occafion. 

In the plate of Hot-hou/é, at figs. I. and 2. are contained the 
front elevation and ground plan of an improved hot-houfe, 
which has been found to anfwer well in praétice in different 
in{tances. 

At fig. 3. is fhewn the fection of a liot-houfe for pines, in 
which the obje¢tions ariling from the expence and rifk at- 
tending their culture on the old plan are chiefly obviated. 
Jt is the invention of Mr. Loudon. In this, A, A, A, are 
the {moke flues; B, the air flue ; C, a large vacuity of heated 
air; D, the rubble ftone vacuity ; E, the walk in the centre ; 
F, earth in which the plants grow ; G, fteam and air tubes ; 
H, the inner roofing; I, the furface of the ground. See 
London’s Treatife on Hot-houfes. 

A plan for another kind of improved hot-honfe has 
been fuggefted by Dr. James Anderfon, for which he has 
taken out a patent. It produces its effects. chiefly by the 
heat of the fun, without the aid of flues, tan-bark, or fteam. 
This improvement extends to every fort of hot-houfe ; and 
the advantages. of fuch hot-houfes are, according to the 
ftatement the doctor has given, very confiderable. They 
are, 
1ft. That “in every kind of temperature, if the works 
are to be ere&ted new, from the foundation, few cafes can 
occur, in which they may not be fo placed, as that the 
whole heat required may be obtained without occafioning 
the expenditure of one fhilling for fuel; but in the moft un- 
favourable cafes that can occur, the expenditure of fuel will 
not amount to one-tenth part of what is now univerfally em- 
ployed for producing fimilar effeéts.”? 

zd. That ‘in a vinery, for example, where the grapes 
are not meant to be forced farther than to ripen from the 
middle.of June to the end of July, as the feafon may be, no 
fuel will, in any cafe, be required, the whole effect being 
produced by the fun alone.” 

3d. That ‘where the grapes are to ripen in April or 
May, fome artificial heat will be wanted ; but the quantity 
of fuel, even in this cafe, will be fo inconfiderable, that in 
a houfe which produees, on an average of years, under 
ordinary good management, not lefs than ten thoufand full- 
fized bunches of grapes, and fifteen hundred pots of ftraw- 
berries, or other fuch plants, the confumption of fuel will 
not excced half a London chaldron of coals, and fo in pro- 
portion for thofe of a larger extent.” 

ath. That “in the pinery and ftove, the expenditure of 
fue! will be diminifhed in a proportionate degree; while, at 
the fame time, the ufe of bark (or of fteam, as a fubftitute 
for the heat of tan) will be entirely difpenfed with; which, 
in many fituations, w&l be the faving of much expence.’’ 

sth. That ‘thefe favings of expenditure will be effected 
not only without any detriment to the pines and other 


plants, but with great advantage to them all; for, in confe- 
quence of thefe improvements, thofe difeafes which fo much_ 
weaken, and often deftroy the moft valuable plants, the 
damp in particular, will be entirely removed, and vermin, im 
a great meafure, annihilated ; the plants too, in confequence 
of the ventilation that may be at all times given them at 
pleafure, to any degree that fhall be thought proper, (with~- 
out varying the temperature from that degree which may be 
deemed mott falutary tothe plants, at the fame time that it 
may be changed, at will, from moiit to dry, or the reverfe,) 
may be kept ina ftate of perpetual health and luxuriance 
that has been hitherto unknown in thefe repofitories,’’ 
And, 

6th. That ‘fall thefe effe&ts will be produced by fuch a 
{imple apparatus, and that fo adapted as to moderate of itfelf 
extremes of every fort, that it will become a matter of much 
lefs nicety and trouble to the gardener thanat prefent 5 as he 
may fafely be abfent for a much longer time; and thus the 
accidents which originate from negligence lefs frequently 
occur,"” 

It may be noticed that thefe houfes are made almoit 
wholly of wood and glafs. The bafe is a frame of wood, 


which refts horizontally upon polts fixed firm in the ground,. 


to which the frame is {crewed by ftrong iron ferews; the 
whole being fo conftruéted as to admit of being taken down 
and removed at pleafure without violence, merely by un- 
doing the fcrews. They are capable of being formed of any 
dimenfions. But a full explanation of their nature, and the 
principles on which they produce their effects, may be feen 
in the doétor’s work on the ‘ Patent Hot-houfe,’’ lately 
publifhed. Hot-houfes on this plan are conftru&ted by 
George Byfield, efq. archite&t, Craven ftreet, Strand, Lon- 
don; and Mr. Samuel Butler, Hot-houfe-builder, Little 
Chelfea, near London. 

Making Nurfery and Succeffion Houfes.—It muft be ob- 
ferved, that in addition to thefe hot-houfes, others of fmaller 
dimenfions, for ftriking and raifing the young plants in,. and 
as fucceflion houfes for receiving them into afterwards, 
when of a year’s growth, to bring them forward to a proper 
fize for being ufed as fruiting plants, are neceflary, efpecially 
where the pine-apple is cultivated upon an extenfive fcale, in 
order to afford full room in the larger houfes for the fruiting 
plants to grow properly in. 

Thefe houfes may be ereéted either as appendages to the 
main houfe, or detached at a little diftance, as moft conve- 
nient. Where the fituation admits, it is, however, more con- 
venient and ornamental to join them in a line with the main 
houfe, one at eachend. They are formed nearly on the 
fame conftruétion, only fmaller both in length, width, and 
height, than the hot-houfe. 

form of Nurfery Houfe—This is fometimes formed in the 
manner of a common detached bark-pit, without any up- 
right glaffes in front, having a wall ali round, five or fix feet 
behind, gradually floping at each end, to about four feet in 
front, and with only fliding glaffes at top. Ics dimenfions. 
mut vary according to the extent of plants. It is often 
termed fimply the pit, as the whole internal {pace in length 
and width is allotted entirely as a pit for a bark-bed, with- 
out any walk within, or door for entrance, the neceffary cul- 
ture being performed by fliding up the glaffes at top, the 
flues for the fires being formed in the upper part of the back 
wall, above the furface height of the bark-bed. They may, 
however, be formed in the manner of the hot houfe, with 
doors, &c. which is perhaps the beft method. One on this 
principle, for general purpofes, has lately been conftruéted 
on a {mall fcale, by Mr. Loudon, which, merely by one fire, 
is capable of affording four different temperatures at the 
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fame time, and of courfe, of forcing moft forts of common 
vegetables, as well as growing vines, pines, and melons, each 
in their fuitable climates, at little trouble or expence. A 
furface plan of it is given in the annexed plate, in which 
A thews the cover of the excavation, comprifing the fur- 
nace; B, the air regifters, which ferve to form the different 
temperatures; C, the air and fteam tubes, by which the 
heated air is admitted from the vacuity formed by the rubble 
ftone, as well as by the fteam afforded by pouring in water, 
&c. Inthe feétion of this pit in the fame plate, A repre- 
fents the fmoke flue; B, the air flue; C, the chimney; 
D, the fupports of the rubble vacuity; E, the rubble ca- 
vity; F,the earth and the plants; G, the inner roofing 
rolled up ; H, the damper ; I, the furnace hole ; K, the cover 
of the fame; L, the furface of the ground, &c. There are 
many advantages derived from this mode of conflruétion, as 
thofe of faving labour, expence, and littering the garden 
ground; and by flight alterations it will be found to anfwer 
cheaply for the bufinefs of forcing vines. See Loudon on 
Hot-houfes. 

Form of Succeffion Houfe—This fort of houfe fhould 
be conftruéted with erect glaffes in front, and floping 
fafhes at top, with a door for entrance, and an alley 
or walk next the back wall; or, what is better, continued 
round the bark-pit. And where joined to the end of the 
hot-houfe, it may be divided from it by a fliding glafs par- 
tition, having a feparate furnace and flues, as the young 
pine plants do not at all times require the fame degree of fire- 
heat as the older pines. The dimenfions mutt vary according 
to circumitances, and the number of plants. See Srove 
and Green-hou/e. 

Hor-houfe Plants, are all fuch of the tender, exotic, or 
other kinds, as require this fort of houfe for their growth, 
protection, and prefervation, in this climate. This defcrip- 
tion of plants is very extenfive, and of many different 
kinds. See Srove Plants. 

Hlot-houfe, in the Salt Works, the place where they dry 
the falt after it is taken out of the boiling pan. In the 
Chethire falt-works, this is fituated between the furnace and 
the funnels of the chimney which convey up the {moke. 
Along the floor of this room there run two funnels, nearly 
in a horizontal dire€tion. From the furnace, after this 
courfe along the floor, they rife perpendicularly. In thefe 
the flame and {moke running along, heat the room by the 
way. 

HomBuit, or Hovilfes, a fort of fa€titious, or compound 
fire, made of a third part of any coal, pit, fea, or charcoal, 
mixed with two-thirds of loam. 

Thefe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiftened 
with a little urine, round, or in any other form, at pleafure, 
and expofed to the air till thoroughly dry; then may they 
be burnt in the moft orderly fire imaginable, affording a 
glowing, regular, and conftant heat, for {even or eight hours, 
without ftirring. This mixture is alfo ufed in fome parts 
to flacken the impetuous devouring of the fire, and keep 
coals from confuming too fait. 

Hor Springs, in Geology. A great part of the writers 
on thermal waters have afcribed their heat to fubterranean 
fires, feated deep in the earth, and have fuppofed that the 
waters of hot and warm fprings were all alike boiling hot, 
until by their paflage through different mafles of cool itrata, 
they were reduced to the temperature at which they iffue. 
Mr. Farey’s recent examination and report on Derbythire, 
vol. i. fkews, that the hot or warm f{prings at Buxton, Mat- 
lock Bath, Stoney-Middleton, &c. are fituated on or near 
the principal faults or vertical derangements of {trata in thefe 


diftriéts, and the probability that fhale, brought in contact 
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with toadftone, in the faces of thefe faults, excites the fer. 
mentation, or decompofition, which developes the conftant 
heat of thefe curious fprings. See Minerax /Vaters. 

Hor Wall, in Gardening, a term applied toa range or 
extent of brick or ftone walling, fronted with glafs-work, 
fo as to inclofe a {pace of feveral feet in width, con{tru@ted 
with internal fire-flues, &c. defigned for forcing fruit-trees 
to early production. It confilts of two parts, the flues and 
furnace in the wall; and the contrivance of a covering of 
canvas or netting to proteé the trees. 

Situations of this nature are moftly ranged lengthways, 
eaft and weft, to front the full fun; having the fouth fide, 
or that expofed to the fun, covered by a frame-work of glafs, 
the whole length and height, including a fpace of but mode- 
rate width, as four, five, fix, or eight feet for one row of 
tvees behind, trained in the wall-tree order, and extended 
from twenty or thirty, to forty, fifty, or a hundred feet in 
length; or of greater width, as ten, twelve, or fifteen feet, 
in the forcing-houfe manner, to admit of a range of trained 
trees behind, and others of lower growth forward ; and, in 
either having internal flues for fire-heat in the main-wall, 
and continued round along towards the front glafs, or fome- 
times ranged longitudinally along the middle fpace. Some 
hot-walls have likewife the front inclofure of glafs-work, of 
fufficient width to admit of forming an internal pit, from 
four to five or fix feet in width, the length of the ere@tion; 
in which to make a bark-bed, or fometimes a dung hot-bed, 
or occafionally dung below and bark above, to affilt, in con- 
junction with the fire-heat of the flues, in warming the inter- 
nal air of them. 

And in either method, a border of good mellow, loamy, 
or other fertile earth of proper width, is formed againft the 
main-wall, in which to plant the trees. Where there is no 
bark-bed, the whole bottom fpace is formed with good 
earth, having a narrow inclofure of glafs, four, five, or fix 
feet, to have only a range of trees next the wall, trained as 
wall-trees, or efpaliers ; or fometimes made wider, to have 
wall-trees behind trained to the height of the wall, and others 
trained, in lower growth, in the internal {pace forward, either 
in the efpalier manner, or as {mall dwarf-{tandards, or fome- 
times as horizontal dwarfs. See Dwarr Trees. 

When thefe are made of wide dimenfions, either to admit 
of a bark-pit, or to have the whole bottom fpace of earth 
fet with trees again{t the wall, and others planted forward 
between thefe and the glaffes, they may properly be con- 
fidered as forcing-houfes. ) 

But in proper hot-walls, as fuch as have narrow inclofures 
of glafs from four to five or fix feet in width, containing 
only one range of trees, they may be trained towards the 
wall upon a trellis-work, where there is a range of flues im- 
mediately next the wall ; but where all the flues are ranged. 
forward, the trees may be trained clofe to the wall. See 
ForcinG-frame. 

The flues in thefe walls should be formed in fuch a way as 
to diftribute the heat equally over the wall, which is eafily ef- 
fected. The fronts of them fhould be made at leaft a brick 
in thicknefs, to preferye the heat more effeGtually. The 
mott proper furnace for this ufe is that fold by Mr. Cook in 
London, ard connected with a damper, which is very ufeful. 
The covering of canvas, gauze, or netting of the {mall kind, 
fhould be fixed to the wall top, by means of fmall rafters, 
and to the border, about three feet from the roots of the 
trees ; the roller for containing this covering being faftened 
to the bottom parts of thefe rafters. By this means, and 
the ufe of cords and pullies, fuch coverings can eafily be 
drawn up to the top of the wall, or be rolled down, as there 
may be occafion. ‘This a es fhould never be neglected 
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in fuch walls, as it is of vaft utility in preferving the heat, as 
well asin preventing the effeéts of deftruétive frofts and chilly 
dews at particular feafons. See Barx-pit, and Pir. 

HOTAMB1A, in Zoology, the name of a fpecies of 
ferpent found in the Eaft Indies, of a greyifh-yellow colour, 
and very rank {mell. 

HOTCH, in Agriculture, a term provincially applied to 
a bad job of any fort of work, or to fuch bargains as do not 
turn out well. 

HOTCH-POT, in Laz, fignifies a mixture or blending 
of lands, given in marriage, with other lands in fee accruing 
by defcent. Thus, a man feized of thirty acres of land in 
fee, hath two daughters, and gives with one of them ten 
acres in frank-marriage, and dies feized of the other twenty. 
If now, fhe that is thus married will have any part of the 
twenty acres, fhe muft put her lands given in frank-marriage 
in hotch-pot, that is, fhe muft refule to take the fole pro- 
fits of the ten acres, but fuffer them to be mingled with the 
other twenty, fo that an equal divifion may be made of the 
whole thirty between her and her fifter. Thus, for her ter 
acres fhe will be entitled to fifteen. Coke on Litt. 

This was left to the choice of the donee in frank-mar- 
riage; and if fhe did not chufe to put her lands into 
hotch-pot, fhe was prefumed to be fufficiently provided 
for, and the reft of the inheritance was divided among her 
other fifters. The law of hotch-pot took place only, 
when the other lands defcending from the anceitor were 
fee-limple ; for if they defcended in tail, the donee in 
frank-marriage was entitled to her fhare, without bring- 
ing the lands fo given into hotch-pot. (Litt. § 274.) 
And the reafon is, becaufe lands defcending in fee-fimple are 
diftributed by the policy of law, for the maintenance of all 
the daughters ; and if one has a fufficient provifion out of the 
fame inheritance, equal to the reft, it is not reafonable that 
fhe fhould:have more; but lands defcending in tail are not 
diftributed by the operation of the law, but by the defigna- 
tion of the giver, per formam doni, however unequal the 
diftribution may be. 

Alfo no lands; but fuch as are given in frank-marriage, 
fhall be brought into hotch-pot; for no others are looked 
upon in law as given for the advancement of the woman, or 
by way of marriage-portion. (Litt.275.) But gifts in 
frank-marriage having fallen into difufe, it would have been 
needlefs to mention the law of hotch-pot, if this method of 
divifion had not been revived and copied by the ftatute for 
diftribution of perfonal eftates. See Franx-Marriage, 
and Custom of London. 

HOTCH-POTCH, or Honce-Poner, from the French 
ache en poche, or; according to Camden, hachee en pot, i. es 
boiled in a pot, primarily denotes a Flemifh-medley difh, made 
of flefh cut in pieces, and fodden with herbs, roots, &c. 

HOTMAN, Francis, in Biography, a French civilian, 
was born at Paris in 1524: at the age of fifteen he was fent 
to ftudy the law at Orleans, where his progrefs was fo rapid, 
that within three years he received the dotor’s degree. He 
read lectures at Paris, but quitting the religion in which he 
was educated, and embracing the Proteftant fyftem, he went 
to Switzerland, from whence he removed to Strafburg, where 
he obtained a profeflorfhip of the civil law. He afterwards 
engaged in the fervice of the king of Navarre, and took 
tyro journies into Germany, for the purpofe of obtaining 
fuccours from the Proteftant princes. On his return, he 
removed to Valence, where his law-lectures revived the credit 
of the univerfity : after which he was induced to accept a 
profefforfhip at Bourges; this he foon refigned, to partake 
in the councils of the heads of the Proteftant party at Or- 
leans ; but at the timeof the infamous maflacre of St. Bartho- 
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lomew he retired to Bafil, where.he died, in the year’s 5903 
His works were publifhed, in 1599, in three volumes folios 
He was a learned and profound jurift, an eloquent hiftorian, 
an able politician, and an ingenious man. His works conlift, 
for the moft part, of traéts relative to the civil law, and to 
the Roman hiftory and conftitution. Bayle. 

HOTOM, or Koran, in Geography, a town of Little 
Bucharia; 230 miles $.E. of. Cathgar.: N. lat. 37° 42'. 
E. long. 80°. 

HOTORE, a town of Bengal; 22 miles E.S.E. of 
Doefa. 

HOTOWACZYN, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Troki; 16 miles E. of Grodno. 

HOTTENPLOZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle of 
Prerau, infulated in Silefia; 12 miles N.N.E. of Jagern= 
dorf. 

’ HOTTENTOT Cuerrry, in Botany. See Cassine. 

Horrenrors, Country of, in Geography, a large territory 
of Africa, and part of Caffraria, bounded on the N.. by 
countries unknown, and on the S.E., S., and W.. by the 
fea. The coaft is mountainous, and abounds in capes and 
bays. The whole country, diftinguifhed by this appella- 
tion, is inhabited by different tribes of Hottentots, governed 
by various chiefs, who have no fixed refidence, but live 
in huts or portable houfes, and. remove their kraals, or 
villages, whenever the pafture fails to fupply their cattle, 
or upon the death of an inhabitant. Ever fince the efta- 


blifhment of the Dutch in the fouthern part of A fricas- 


they have been feparated and difperfed from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape of Good Hope; and thofe who 
from ill ufage and oppreflion have been remeved to a con- 
fiderable diftance, or to regions that have been inacceffible 
to their purfuers, have maintained fome feparate eftablifhy 
ments, and retained, in a degree, their primitive habits and 
manners. The Hottentots are divided from the Caffres or 
Kaffers by the Great Fifh river.. The difpofition and cha- 
racter of thefe people have been much mifreprefented ; and 
we are indebted principally to Mr. Barrow for a jult account 
of them; who has rettified the miftakes and confirmed the 
more favourable reprefentations of modern writers. Dr. 
Sparrman has given the following account of the Hottentots. 
With regard to their perfons, he fays, they are as tall as 
moft Europeans, and if they are, in general, lefs corpulent, 
this is owing to their being more {tinted in their food, and 
to their not being accuftomed to hard labour. But. that 
they have fmall hands and feet compared with the other 
parts of their bodies has been remarked by no one before, 
and may, perhaps, be regarded as a chara¢teriftic mark of this 
nation. ‘The root of the nofe is for the moft part very low, 
by which means the diitance of the eyes from each other 
appears to be greater than in Europeans. The tip of the 
nofe likewife is pretty flat. The iris is fearcely ever of a 
light colour, but has a dark brown cait, which fometimes ap- 
proaches to black. Their fkin is of a yellowifh-brown hue,. 
refembling that ef an European who has the jaundice ina 
high degree ; however, their colour is not in the leaft ob- 
fervable in the whites of the eyes. One does not find fuch 
thick lips among the Hottentots as among their neighbours 
the Negroes, the Caffres, and the Mozambiques. ‘Their 
mouths are of a middling fize, and almoft always furnifhed 
with a fet of the fineft teeth that can be feen, and taken to+ 
gether with the reft of their features, as well as their fhape; 
carriage, and every motion, in fhort their « tout enfemble,’? 
indicate health and content, or at leaft an air of * fans 
fouci.’’ At the fame time, this carelefs mien difcovers marks 
of alacrity and refolution; qualities which the Hottentote 
can occafionally exhibit. 
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Their heads one would fuppofs, 
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o be covered with a black, though not very clofe, frizzled 
kind of wool, if the natural harfhnefs of it did not fhew that 
it was hair, if poffible, more woolly than that of the negroes. 
If, in other refpeéts, there fhould, by great chance, be ob- 
ferved any traces of a beard, or of hair, on any other parts of 
the body, fuch as are feen on the Europeans, it is, however, 
very trifling, and generally of the fame kind as that on the 
head. Dr. Sparrman refutes an opinion, which has repre- 
fented the men as being different from others, and adds, 
that the women have no parts uncommon to the reft of their 
fex. With ¥efpe@ to their drefs, and method of painting 
themfelves, he remarks, the latter (if painting it may be 
called) confifts in befmearing their bodies all over mott co- 
pioufly with fat, in which there is mixed up a little foot. 
This is never wiped off ; on the contrary, he never faw them 
ufe any thing to clean their fkins, excepting that, when in 
greafing the wheels of their waggons, their hands were 
befmeared with tar and pitch, they ufed to get it off very 
eafily with cow dung, at the fame time rubbing their arms up 
to the fhoulders with this cofmetic ; fo that as the duit and 
other filth, together with their footy ointment and the fweat 
of their bodies, muft neceflarily, though it is continually 
wearing off, infome meafure adhere to the fkin, it contributes 
nota little to conceal the natural hue of the latter, and at the 
fame time to- change it from a bright umber-brown to a 
brownifh-yellow colour, obfcured with filth and nattinefs. 
Befides the pleafure the Hottentots find in befmearing their 
bodies from head to foot, they likewife perfume themfelves 
with powder of herbs, with which they fprinkle both their 
heads and bodies, rubbing it all over them when they befmear 
themfelves. The odour of it is at the fame time rank and 
aromatic, and feems to come neareft to that of the poppy 
mixed with fpices. The plants ufed for this purpofe are 
different fpecies of the Diofma, called by the Hottentots 
« Bucku,”’ and confidered by them as poflefling great virtues 
in curing diforders. Some of thefe fpecies are very common 
about the Cape ; but one particular fort, which grows about 
« Goud’s-Rivier,’’ is faid to be fo valuable, that ne more than 
a thimble full of it is given in exchange for a lamb. 

The Hottentots, with their fkins thus befmeared with 

afe and foot, and Bucku-powders, are in a great meafure 
defended from the influence of the air, and may in a manner 
reckon themfelves dreffed. In other refpects both men 
and women appear naked, excepting that a-trifling covering 
always conceals part of their bodies. The covering of the 
men confifts of a bag or purfe made of fkin, hanging quite 
open, and only faftened by a {mall part of its upper end to 

a narrow belt, fo that it is an imperfe&t covering ; and when 
the wearer of it isin motion, it is no concealment at all. 
This purfe is called Jackall, from the name of the animal, of 
whofe fkin it is prepared, with the hairy fide turned out- 
ward. As another covering which decency requires the 
men to ufe, we may alfo confider two leather ftraps, gene- 
hanging from the bottom of the chine of the back 

down upon the thighs, each of them being in the form of an 
ifoceles triangle, with the points or upper ends faftened to 
the belt already mentioned, and with their bafes, about three 
fingers broad, hanging carelefsly down. Thefe itraps make 

a kind of rattling noife, as the Hottentot runs along, and 
_ probably by fanning him, produce an agreeable coolnefs. 
Among the Hottentots, the fair fex appear to be the moft 
modeft, for the females cover themfelves much more ferupu- 
loufly than the men, ufing for this purpofe two, and very 
often three coverings, made of a prepared and well-greafed 
fin, which are faltenedjround their bodies with a thong, 
refembling the aprons of European females. The outermoft 
is always the largeft, meafuring in breadth from about 6 to 


12 inches. This is frequently adorned with glafs-beade 
{trung in different figures, thus indicating among the un- 
polifhed Hottentots not only a regard to neatnefs and deco- 
rum, but powers of invention, and a difpofition to fet off 
their perfons to the beit advantage. The outermoit apron 
reaches about half way down the thighs, and is chiefly in- 
tended for ornament, The middle one is about a third or 
one-half lefs, and is regarded by them as an additional en- 
trenchment of modeity, when their gala garment is laid afide. 
The third, or innermoft, about the fize of one’s hand, is faid 
to be ufeful at certain periods, which are much lefs troublé- 
fome to the fair fex here than in Europe. All thefe aprons 
however, and even that which is decorated with beads she 
not lefs befmeared and greafy than their bodies. "The grir- 
ment worn by the Hottentots for covering their bodies is a 
fheep-fkin, with the woolly fide turned inwards 3 this peliffe 
or elfe a cloak made of fome fmaller fur, is tied forwards 
over the breaft, and worn loofe, or wrapped round them, as 
far as below the knees, according to the ftate of the weather. 
In general, the Hottentots do not burden themfelves with 
many changes of their cloaks, or “ kroffes,?? (as,they call 
them in broken Dutch), but are content with one, which 
ferves them both for cloathing and bedding ; and in this 
they lie on the bare ground, covered with this krofs or 
karofs. The cloak, or karofs, of the woman differs little 
from that of the men, except that their’s has a little hood or 
pouch, with the hairy fide inwards, in which they carry their 
infants, to which they now and then throw the breait over 
their fhoulderss The men have feldom any peculiar cover- 
ing on their heads. The women likewife go bare-headed : 
but when they ufe any covering, it is a cap in form of a 
truncated cone, made of fome animal’s ftomach, and as black 
as foot, mixed with fat, can make it. Over this they fome- 
times wear a kind of oval wreath, or a ciuwn mado nf . 
buffalo’s hide, with the brown hair upwards, about four 
fingers high, and furrounding the head fo as to reach a little 
way down upon the forehead and the neck behind. The 
rims of this wreath, above and below, are ornamented with a 
row of {mall fhells of the Cyprea kind, in number about 
30, and placed quite clofe, fo that their beautiful white enia- 
mel, together with their mouths, is turned outwards. Be- 
tween thefe two rows of fhells, there are others difpofed as their 
fancy fuggeits. The ears of the Hottentots are never adorned 
with any pendant or ornament, any more than the nofe, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of other favages: the latter, however, is 
fometimes marked with a black {treak of foot, or a large {pot 
of red lead ; and on high days and holidays they put fome of 
the latter on their cheeks. The necks of the men are bare : 
but thofe of the women are decked with an ornament, held 7 
high eftimation, which confilts of a thong of undreffed lea- 
ther, upon which are ftrung eight or ten fhells. Thefe fhells 


are commonly fold for not lefs than a fheep a-piece, as it is: 


faid they are procured no where elfe than on the moft 
diftant coaft of Caffraria. On their arms and legs they wear 
rings, and this ornament is ufed by both fexes. ‘Thefe rings 
are made of leather ftraps, formed in a circular fhape. This 
ornament has given occafion to the almoft univerfally received 
report, that the Hottentots wrap guts about their legs, in 
order to eat them occafionally. The men wear from one to 
five or fix of thefe rings on their arms, but feldom any on 
their legs. Thefe rings are of various thicknefles ; and to 
the matrons of higher rank, who have them both on their 
arms and legs, they give great trouble both in the prepara- 
tion and ufe of them. Rings of iron and copper, and efpe- 
cially of brafs, of the fize of a goofe-quill, are confidered as 
more handfome and more valuable than thofe of leather: 
The girls are not allowed to wear any rings till they are 

marriageable. 
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marriageable. The Hottentots feldom wear any fhoes : 
thofe in occafional ufe are made of undreffed leather, with the 
hairy fide outwards; which leather undergoes no other pre- 
paration belides that of being beaten and moiftened with 
cow-dung and fome kind of greafe. The Hottentots who 
live within the boundaries of the Dutch colonies feldom make 
ufe of any weapons; here and there they furnifh them- 
felves with javelins, as a defence againft the wolves: thefe 
are called “ Haflagais.”? The habitations of the Hottentots 
are ike their drefs, adapted to the wandering pattoral life. 
They feareely merit any other name than that of huts, Ina 
Hottentot kraal or village the huts are built exaétly alike, fo 
that the equality of fortune and happinefs among thefe peo- 
ple excludes mutual jealoufy and envy. Some of thefe huts 
are circular, others of an oblong fhape, refembling a rural 
bec-hive or a vault. The ground plot is from 18 to 24 feet 
in diameter: the higheft of them are fo low, that even in the 
centre of the hut, a middle-fized man cannot {tand upright. 
‘The door is barely three feet high ; but the Hottentot finds 
no difficulty in ftooping and crawling on all fours, as he is 
always more inclined to lie down than to ftand. ‘The fire- 
place is in the middle of each hut, and therefore when they fit or 
rather lie in a circle round the fire, the whole company equally 
enjoy the benefit of its warmthe The door is the only part 
of the hut that lets in day-light, and it is the only outlet for 
fmoke. The frame of the arched roof is compofed of flen- 
der rods and {prays of trees, which, previoufly bent into a 
proper form, are laid, parallel to each other, or croff-wife ; 
and thefe are ftrengthened by binding others round them ina 
circular form with withies. ‘Thefe withies, as well as the 
rods themfelves, are taken chiefly from the “ Cliffortia co- 
noides,’’ which grows plentifully in this country near the 
rivers. Large mats are then laid very neatly over this lat- 
tice.worl:, fu as perfectly to cover the whale. The aperture 
ef the door is clofed when occafion requires, with a fin fitted 
to it, or a piece of matting. The mats are made of cane 
or reed, faftened together with finews or catgut, or fome 
kind of packthread procured from the Europeans. When 
a Hottentot has a mind to take down his honfe and remove 
his dwelling, he lays all his mats, fins, and fprays, on the 
backs of his cattle. The order or diftribution of thefe tents 
in a kraal or clan is moft frequently in the form of a circle, 
with the doors inwards; by thefe means a kind of yard or 
court is formed, where the cattle are kept at night. The 
milk, as foon as it is taken from the cow, is put to other 
milk which is curdled, and is kept in a leather fack ; 
of this the hairy fide, being confidered as the cleanlier, is 
turned inwards; fo that the milk is never drank while it is 
fweet. In certain northern diftridts, fuch as Roggeveld, or 
Bokkeveld, where the land is, as it is called, Karrow (which 
fee), or dry and parched, the Hottentots, as well as the 
eolonilts, are fhepherds. boas 
From the account of the Hottentots given by Mr. Bar- 
row it appears, that the negleét or. oppreffion with which 
. they have been treated by the colonifts has contributed to 
corrupt and degrade them. Having firft held out the irre- 
fiftible charm which fpirituous liquors and tobacco are found 
to poflefs among all people in a rude ftate of fociety, they 
took the advantage of exchanging thofe pernicious poifons 
for the only means the natives enjoyed of fubfifting themfelves 
and their families ; and inftead of inftru€ting and encouraging 
a race of men of willing and intelligent mind to renew the 
means of fubfiftence of which they had deprived them, they 
imported at a valt expence a number of Malay flaves, not more 
expert and much lefs-to be depended on than the Hottentots, 
to whom, indecd, they even preferred the ftupid negroes of 
Mofambique and Madagafcar. That they are capable of 


inftrution and improvement, both mental and moral, appears 
from the laudable eftablifnment of the Herrnhiters or Mora- 
vian miffionaries, who, by the protection afforded them under 
the Britifh government, and its liberality, through general 
Dundas, in enabling them to enlarge their territory, had fuc- 
ceeded fo far, in the obje& of their miffion, as to bring toge- 
ther into one fociety not fewer, at the time of the evacuation 
of the colony, than 600 poor Hottentots ; whom they not only 
inflrn@ed in the principles of the Chriftian religion, but by 
example as well as by precept taught to feel, that their value 
in fociety was in proportion to the benefit they were able to 
render to that fociety, by their labour and moral conduét. 
On the contrary, when they experienced a treatment lefs 
(fayourable than that of the meanelt flaves, and were employed # 
"with a view merely to the benefit of thofe who had poffeflion 
of their country, and were neither paid, clothed, nor fed, they 
exhibited on the fame {pot a {cene of filth and wretchednefs ; 
they became a nuifance to the town, and of courfe it became 
neceflary to difband them. Sir James Craig bears honour- 
able teftimony to the difpofition and conduét of thofe Hot- 
tentots whom he formed into a corps. He reprefents them 
as contented and grateful, as intelligent and docile ; no more 
addiéted to drunkennefs than our own people, nor invincibly 
difpofed to rove and abandon the fervice afligned them. By 
degrees they became cleanly in their perfons; the practice of 
befmearing themfelves with greafe being entirely left off ; and 
they frequently wafhed themfelves in a rivulet, where they 
could have in view no other objeé& but cleanlinefs. ei 
Other miffionaries, fays Mr. Barrow, but of different fo- 

cieties, have lately proceeded to very diftant parts of the 
colony, and fome even much beyond it, both among the 
Kaffers to the eaftward, and the Bosjefman Hottentots to the 
northward: the latter they reprefent as a docile and traGt- 
able people, inexpreflibly grateful to their benefactors; but 
they fay, the Kaffers are a volatile race, extremely good hu- 
moured, and ridiculing all their attempts to convert them to 
Chriftianity. y A Hottentot, fays the fame ingenious writer, 
among the many good qualities he pofleffes, has one which he 
is matter of in an eminent degree ; that is, a rigid adherence 
to truth. When accufed of a crime of which he has been — 
guilty, with native fimplicity he always ftates the faét as it 
happened; but at the fame time he is always ready with a 
jultification of what he has done. From lying and fteal- — 
ing, the predominant and infeparable vices of the condi- 
tion of flavery, the Hottentots may be confidered as exempt. 
« In the whole courfe of my travels, and in the midft of 
the numerous attendants of this nation, with which I 
was conttantly furrounded, I can with fafety declare that 
I never was robbed nor deceived by any of them.”” Of the 
feverity of the treatment which thefe poor people received 
from the favage boors of the country, we have many inftances 
on record. We fhall content ourfelves with mentioning 
only one. A young Hottentot woman, with a child in her 
arms, was found lying ftretched on the ground in a mott de- 
plorable condition ; ihe had been cut frem head to foot with 
one of thofe infernal whips made of the hide of a rhinoceros 
or fea-cow, known by the name of ‘* Sambocs,”? in fuch a 
barbarous and unmerciful manner, that there was {carcely a 
fpot on her whole body free from ftripes ; nor had the fides of 
the little infant, in clinging to its mother, efcaped the ftrokes 
of the brutal monfter. For feveral days after fhe was taken 
care of, there were little hopes of her recovery ; though by 
means of a good conftitution and tender treatment fhe did 
afterwards recover. And what does the reader fuppofe could 
have been the atrocious crime that demanded fuch chattife- 
ment? The only crime alleged againft her was the attempt 
to follow her hufband, who was among the number of thofe 
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of his countrymen that had determined to throw themfelves 
upon the protection of the Enelifh. A Hottentot is capable 
of flrong attachments ; with areadinefs to acknowledge, he 
poffeffes the mind to feel the force of a benevolent action. 
*¢ T never found,” fays Mr. Barrow, “ that any little a& of 


‘Kindnefs or attention was thrown away upon a Hottentot ; 


but on the contrary, I have frequently had occafion to remark 
the joy that fparkled on his countenance, whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred to enable him to difcharge his debt of grati- 
tude. I give full credit to all that Monfieur le Vaillant has faid 
with regard to the fidelity and attachment he experienced 
from this race of men; of whom the natural charater and 
difpofition feem to approach nearer to that of the Hindus 
than of any other nation.’ 

Dr. Sparrman mentions a tribe of Hottentots, called 
*¢ Bofhmans,” or “* Bofheifmen,”’ who live round about Cam- 
debo and Sneeuwberg, who are {worn enemies to the paf- 
toral life, and who ite on hunting and plunder. Their 
weapons are poifoned arrows, which, fhot out of a {mall bow, 
will fly to the diftance of 200 paces, and will hit a mark with 
a tolerable degree of certainty at the diftance of 50 or even 
Loo paces. From this diftance they can by ftealth, as it 
were, kill the game they hunt for food, as well as their foes, 
and even fo large and tremendous a beaft as the lion. Their 
bows are hardly a yard long, and about an inch thick in the 
middle, and very much pointed at both ends. The ftrings of 
the bows are finews, or a kind of hemp, or the inner bark of 
fome vegetable. The arrows are a foot anda half long, made 
of reed, armed with a highly polifhed bone five or {ix inches 
long. At the diftance of an inch or two from the tip of 
this bone, a piece of quill is bound very faft with finews, fo 
that the arrow may not be eafily drawn out of the flefh, and 
thus the poifon infinuates itfelf and infe@ts the wound. Their 
Quivers are two feet long, and four inchesindiameter. Be- 
fides a dozen of arrows, every quiver contains a flender hone 
of fand-ftone for whetting the iron head, and a bruh for 
laying on the poifon. The poifon is taken from feveral 
different kinds of ferpents, and the more venomous they are, 
the better. The dwellings of thefe foes to a paftoral life are 

nerally not more agreeable than their manners. Like the 
wild beafts, bufhes and clefts in rocks by turns ferve them 
inftead of houfes ; and fome of them are faid to be fo far 
worle than beafts, that their foil has been found clofe to their 
habitations. Many of them are entirely naked ; and others 
cover their bodies with fuch {kins of animals as they are able 
toprocure, As ignorant of agriculture as apes and mon- 
kies, like them they are obliged to wander about over 
hills and dales after certain wild roots, berries, and plants, 
which they eat raw. Their tables are fometimes covered 
with the larvz of infe@ts, fnakes, and fpiders. The capture 
of flaves from this race of men is eafily effected. For this 
purpole, feveral farmers, who are in want of fervants, join 
together, and take a journey to that part of the country 
where the Bofhiefmen live. They themfelves, as well as their 
Lego-Hottentots, or fuch Bofhiefmen as have been caught 
fome time before, and have been trained up to fidelity in 
their fervice, endeavour to {py out where the wild Bothief- 
men have their haunts, which is beit difcovered by the 
They are found in focicties from 1o 
to 50 and 100. The farmers in a dark night fet upon them, 
notwithitanding their numbers, with fix or eight people, 
having previoufly ftationed themfelves at fome diftance 
They then give the alarm by firing 
a gun or two. The favages are thus terrified ; fome of them 
make their efcape by fight; others are ftupid and timorous, 
and fuffer themfelves to be captured. Thefe are treated at 
firit kindly, and plentifully fed with various kinds of game ; 
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fapplied with tobacco, and induced to accompany the 
colonift to his place of abode. Their luxurious feaits of 
meat and fat are then exchanged for butter milk, frumenty, 
and hafty-pudding. With this change of fare, and a cor- 
refponding alteration of ufage, they very fenfibly feel the 
hardfhip of their condition, and make every effort in their 
power to efcape. 

The language of the Hottentots is faid to be a compofi- 
tion of ftrange and difagreeable founds, refembling rather 
the noife of irritated turkies, the chattering of magpies, 
hooting of owls, than human found or articulation, and de- 
pending on extraordinary vibrations, inflections, and clafh- 
ings of the tongue again{t the palate ; and therefore it is 
no wonder that it fhould be underftood by few, and that the 
knowledge of it can fearcely be acquired by perfons of any 
other nation. As to their religion, it does not appear that 
they poffefs any, or that till of late any pains have been 
taken by their invaders and conquerors to afford them any 
inftruétion. Addicted to magic, they have among them 
abundance of witches and conjurers, and under bodily dif- 
orders they run to them for relief; and as their wizards 
employ both internal and external remedies, they are fome- 
times fuccefsful, but they more frequently fail in adminifter- 
ing efficacious remedies. Dettitute, as they are faid to be, 
of any religious principles, they feem to have fome ideas of 
a future flate. Some have faid that they worfhip a genus 
of infects called «* Mantis,”? and others have affirmed that 
they pay a kind of adoration to the moon ;. but thefe ree 
ports have not been duly authenticated. See Paterfon’s 
Narrative of four Journies into the Country of the Hotten- 
tots, &c. 4to. 1789. Barrow’s Travels in Africa, vol. i. 
andii. See Boosiiooanas, Carrraria, Karrers, Kous- 
sis. See alfo Cape or Goon Hops. 

Horrenrtor Holland, a diftri& of Southern Africa, which 
is a continuation of what is called the Sand Down, bein 
a large traét of country lying between the Table bay, and 
bay Falfe. Moft of it is uninhabitable, on account of a 
white fand blown up by the SE. winds in very large 
ridges. There are, however, many ‘hrubs difperfed in dif- 
ferent parts. It is the principal place whence they pro- 
cure their fire-wood at the Cape. This territory is ftuated 
on the N.E. fide of bay Falfe, and furrounded on three fides 
by lofty mountains ; but open to the S.W. where the bay 
isin view. ‘The foil is not fo good for vines as moft other 
places on this fide of the mountains, being wet and marfhy ; 
but it produces excellent corn. Here is one of the moft 
ifcult paffes into the country, called «« Hottentot Holland?s. 
Kleaf ;” kloaf or Roof denoting a narrow pafs through the 
mountains. 
Cape ifthmus, and at a few miles to the fouthward of the 
Kloof it forms the eaftern boundary of the extenfive bay 
Falfe. This Kloof is a narrow road cut through the hill, 
the fummit of which appears to be nearly of a height with 
the Table land. The chain of mountains, commencing at 
cape Falfe, or the Hang-Lip, extends to the N.W. for 
nearly 300 miles; and from 20 to 40 miles from the fea. 
Several other branches from this chain extend to the interior 
parts of the country. 

HOTTERRE, in Biography, born in Italy of French 
parents, was an exceilent performer on the flute, and pub- 
lithed an elementary work on that inftrument that was much 
efteemed. He likewife publifhed another work, entitled 
«© TL’ Art de Preluder,’”’ the art of preluding. 

There was a Mad. Hotterre, about the year 1740, who 
played well on the violin. 

HOTTINGER, Joun Henry, was born at Zurich, im 
Switzerland, in the year 1620. His love of learning was. 
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fo remarkable, that he was fent to foreign countries for edu- 
cation at the public expence. He vifited feveral parts of 
Europe, and at his return was made profeflor of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory and the Oriental languages. He was appointed chap- 
Jain to the embafly of the ftates-general to Conftantinople in 
1641 ; but the magiftrates of Zurich would not permit him 
to accept of it, choofing rather to recal him home, that his 
learning, talents, and zeal might be employed for the glory 
and advantage of their own public fchools. He was en- 
gaged by the eleétor palatine to reftore the univerfity of 
Heidelberg. While he was preparing for his journey to 
Holland, he was unfortunately drowned in the river which 
runs through Zurich, in confequence of the overfetting of 
a boat, in which he was proceeding to an eftate that he had 
at the diftance of two leagues from that city. This event 


took place in 1667, when he was little more than forty-feven ~ 


years of age. He was author of forty volumes on different 
{ubjects, the titles of the moft important are given by 
Bayle. His fon John James was profeffor of theology at 
Zurich, and author of many practical pieces. 

. HOTTONIA, in Botany, a genus dedicated, by Boer- 
haave, to Peter Hotton, the predeceffor of that illuftrious 
phyfician in the botanical chair at Leyden. The fucceffor 
of Hotton did not beftow this name upon the plant in 
queltion without fetting forth in a brief though cordial 
manner the virtues and qualifications of its prototype.—Boerh, 
Hort. Lugd. v. 1. 206. Linn. Gen. 82. Schreb. 108. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 812. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. v.1. 226. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1.197. Jul. g5. 
Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 137. Illuitr. t. too—Clafs and 
order, Pentandria Monogynia. Wat. Ord. Precie; Linn. 
Lyfimachia, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, in five, 
linear, fomewhat fpreading fegments. Cor. of one petal, 
falver-fhaped; tube as long as the calyx; limb divided into 
five, flat, ovate-oblong, emarginate fegments. Stam. Fila- 
ments five, awl-fhaped, fhort, ereét, oppofite to the divi- 
fions of the corolla, and inferted into the tube; anthers ob- 
long. Piff. Germen fuperior, globofe, pointed; ftyle 
thread-fhaped, fhort ; ftigma globofe. Peric. Capfule glo- 
bular, pointed, of one cell, placed on the calyx. Seeds 
numerous; receptacle globofe, large. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla falver-fhaped. Stamens inferted into 
the margin of the tube oppofite to the fegments. -Capfule 
of one cell. Stigma globofe. Calyx five-cleft. 

Obf. The number of fegments in the corolla, and con- 
fequently of the ftamens, is often much greater than the ge- 
neric character defcribes. 

1. H. paluftris. Featherfoil, or Water violet.—Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 208. Engl. Bot. t. 364. Curt. Lond. facf. 1. t. 11. 
— Stalk bearing many flowers in whorls.’’—A native of 
this country, found in clear ftreams and ditches, flowering in 
June and July. Roof perennial, creeping. Stems erect, 
naked, many-flowered, leafy at the bafe. Leaves bright- 
green, elegantly and deeply pinnatifid or pedtinated, 
{mooth, growing under water. Spike denfe, of feveral 
whorls, more or lefs diltant, one above the other, rifing 
nearly a foot above the furface; partial {talks iingle-flowered, 
bra¢teated. Flowers blufh-coloured, with fix, feven, or 
eight fegments and as many ftamens. Capful globular, 
with many feeds on a globofe receptacle —The beauty and 
elegance of this plant have been very juitly commended 
both by Dr. Smith in his Englifh Botany, and Mr. Curtis 
in the Flora Londinenfis ; indeed the former author fays 
*¢ that it may vie with many of the moft admired exotics in 
elegance, having indeed, like fome other European aquatics, 
very much the air of a tropical plant.” 
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A very beautiful variety of this, with flowers of a déep 
rofe colour, was difcovered near Kelmarfh in Northampton. 
fhire by the late Mr. Hanbury, F.L.S. 

It appears to us that the three other {pecies mentioned by 
Willdenow are at beit very doubtful. 4. indica, a plant 
cencerning which the moft intelligent botanifts have always 
had doubts, becaufe of its habit, is made into a new genus 
under the name of Limnophila by Mr. R. Brown, Prod. 
vy. 1.442. We are unacquainted with the ferrata of Will- 
denow, or the /efiliflora of Vahl; but by their defcriptions 
the former at leait feems to be a Limnophila, and probably 
the latter alfo. 

HOTTS, or Hurts, pounces, and round balls of lea- 
ther ftuffed or tied on the fharp ends of fighting-cocks’ fpurs, 
to keep them from hurting one another in {parring or breath- 
ing themfelves. 

HOTY, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Blekingen ; 21-miles W. of Carlfcrona. 

HOTZEMPLOTZ, a town of Moravia, infulated in 
Silefia; 20 miles N. of Troppau. N. lat. 50° 12, E. 
long. 17° 35’. 

HOU, avillage of Egypt, on the left bank of the Nile, 
fituated upon the eminence, on which, as it is faid, the ancient 
city of Dio/polis Parva was built. (See Diosroxis.) Rub- 
bifh, large bricks, and ftones ftill larger, the remains of a 
dike, and an arcade, which forms an entrance to a fubterra- 
neous conduit, are the fole traces now remaining of the an- 
cient works; 28 miles S. of Girgé. N. lat. 26° 2. E. 
long. 31° 27'. ¥: 

HOVA, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland; 18 
miles N. of Marieftad. 

HOUAGC, or Howar, an ifland in the Englifh channel, 
about eight miles in circumference, defended by a fort ; 
feven miles N.E. of Belle-Ifle. N. lat. 47° 24’. W. long. 
2? 62": : 

HOUAL, or Ouato, a kingdom of Africa, fituated 
on the banks of the Senegal, and on the coalt of the At- 
lantic, go miles from E. to W., and 18 from N. to S. 
The foil is rich and fertile, producing in the greateft abund- 
ance maize, rice, indigo, tobacco, and cotton; the meadows 
feed a great number of cattle, large and fmall, whofe fleth 
is excellent; game is plentiful; birds are numerous and 
various ; aud the fore{ts abound with palm-trees. The king 
of the country affumes the title of ‘ brak’? or emperor ; 
and was formerly very powerful, but of late is reduced to a 
low itate, being frequently in want of millet for his fup- 
port. When he is occafionally roufed from his natural indo- 
lence, he aflembles his courtiers, travels with them through 
the villages of his kingdom, eats the provifions which he 
can find; drives away the cattle, and expofes the owners to 
public fale. ; 

HOUARD ope ta Morne, Antony, in Biography, 
a law antiquary. was born at Dieppe in 1725, and died at 
Abbeville in 1803. He was member of the Academy of In- 
{criptions, and-an aflociate of the National Inftitute. His 
works are, 1. “ Anciennes Lois des Francois, confervées 
dans les Cotttumes Angloifes,” two vols. gto. 2. “ Traité 
fur les Cofitumes Anglo-Normandes, &c.’’ four vols. 4to. 

HOVAREIN, in Geography, a town of the defert of 
Syria; 70 miles S.W. of Palmyra. 

HOUBIGANT, Cuantes Francis, in Biography, 
was born at Paris in 1686, was educated for the church,- 
and became a prieft of the Oratory. He diftinguifhed him- 
{elf for his profound knowledge of the Hebrew feriptures,. 
which he tranflated into the Latin language with notes, pub« 
lifhed at Paris in 4 vols. folio 1753. He died in 1783. He 
was author of many other pieces, among which are “ A’ 
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Didtionary, French and Hebrew,” 8vo. ; “ Examination of 
the Pfalter of the Capuchins;’’ and «¢ A Tranflation of bifhop 
Sherlock's Sermons.’? 

HOUCHONG, in Geography, a town of Meckley ; 18 
miles W. of Munnypour. 

HOUDAIN, a town of France, in the department of 
the {traits of Calais, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Bethune ; fix miles S. of Bethune. The place 
contains 1000, and the canton 13,603 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 220 kiliometres, in 31 communes. 

HOUDAN, a town of France, in the department of 
the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri& of Mantes; 10 miles S. of Mantes. The place con- 
tains 1700, and the canton 12,392 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 2324 kiliometres, in 31 communes. 

Houpay, a {mall ifland on the North fea, near the coaft 
of Norway. N. lat. 61° 4o!. 

HOVE, in Rural Economy, a term employed to denote 
the rifing or {welling which fometimes takes place in cheefes, 
foon after they are made, in confequence of their taking on 
a flight degree of fermentation. The chief remedy in this 
cafe is the frequent turning of fuch cheefes in order to 
get them dry as expeditioufly as poffible. See Currsr and 
Dairying. , 

The term is likewife applied to the peculiar {welling in 
neat cattle and fheep, which proceeds from the feeding too 
greedily upon fome fort of luxuriant green food, fuch as 
red clover, &c. See Hoven. 

Hove, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the diocefe 
of Drontheim; 25 miles N.W. of Drontheim. j 

HOUEILLES, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lot and Garonne, and chief. place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Nerac; feven miles S. of Caftel-Jaloux. 
The place contains 607, and the canton 4001 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 335 kiliometres, in nine communes. 

HOVEL, a town of Weftphalia, in the bifhopric of 
Paderborn ; fix miles N.W. of Lippfpring. 

Hovez, in Rural Economy, the name of a kind of fhed 
or low building, which has fome part of it conftantly open 
below ; but which is covered above. It is ufeful for young 
animals of the horfe, neat cattle and fheep kinds to run into, 
as there may be occafion, for protection, during the itormy 


' winter months. 


HOVELLING, in drchitedure, is a method of working 
up the fides of a chimney, and covering the top with tiles 
or bricks, fet up in a pyramidical form, fo that the 
fmoke may efcape below the current, when the wind 
makes over the chimney, or againft any one fide of it, 
This is ufed to prevent the inconvenience arifing from ad- 
joining buildings higher than the chimney, or from its 
being in the eddy of any very lofty building, or in the 
vicinity of high trees: the covered fide muft in this cafe 
be kept towards the building which occafions the incon- 
venience. 

HOVEN, in Rural Economy, a term applied to a pecu- 
liar fort of diftention or {welling taking place in the ftomachs 
of neat cattle, fheep, and fome other animals, in confe- 
quence of the fudden extrication of air, proceeding from 
the decompofition of green fucculent food, which they have 
confumed too greedily and in too large quantities ; fuch, for 
inftance, as red clover, fog, or rank-grafs, &c. See CLOVER. 

In this cafe, the chief remedy is evidently the difcharge 
of the confined, air from the ftomach of the animal; which 
in flight affe€tions may be often accomplifhed by the ufe of 
fuch fubftances as have a tendency to retard or ftop the 
progrefs of the fermentative procefs, or to force off the 

latus. Much benefit in thefe intentions has been ob- 

.- Vor. XVIII. 
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tained from the giving of large dofes of prepared ammonia 
in mixture with fome fort of fpirituous liquor; and other 
fimilar remedies. 

This affection has been fuppofed, in an able paper in the 
twenty-ninth volume of Young’s Annals, to principally pro- 
ceed from the diftention of the firft ftomach of the animals 
by the carbonic acid gas or fixed air that is difengaged 
from {uch tender juicy graffes, by their decompofition ; the 
after difcharge of it by the gullet being prevented by fome 
fort of contraétion occurring about the upper orifice of the 
ftomach. It is added that the dangerous and frequently 
fatal effeéts that fucceed the diftention are not to be af- 
cribed to the air, or juices of the fermented grafs, acting 
as poifons upon the ftomach, for moderate quantities of 
either of them produce no bad effeéts: befides, the reite- 
rated experience of the grazier has clearly fhewn, that cat- 
tle, in many inftances, are immediately relieved and pre- 
ferved by the properly ftabbing them with a fharp-pointed 
knife, and letting the air efcape in that way. It is, of 
courfe, concluded, that cattle may be faved with certainty, 
if the air be drawn off in due time, without injuring the 
{tomach or bowels. This is fuggefted as capable of being 
done with facility, by pafling a flexible tube through the 
gullet into the ftomach. A tube of iron wire is advifed as 
the moft proper for the purpofe, which has about one-fix- 
teenth of an inch diameter, and formed by twilting it round 
a {mooth iron rod three-eighths of an inch in diameter ; 
being afterwards covered with fmooth leather. That end of 
the tube which is to be pafled into the ftomach, fhould have 
a brafs pipe of the fame fize, or rather larger, and two inches 
in length, firmly faftened to it, and pierced with large holes 
in fufficient number. In order to prevent the too much 
bending of the tube in the mouth or gullet in paffing it 
down, an iron wire one-eighth of an inch in diameter, and 
of equal length with the tube, fhould be introduced into it ; 
being withdrawn upon the tube entering the ftomach. It 
is found, that the {pace from the fore teeth, to the bottom 
of the firft {tomach of a large fized ox, is about fix feet; and 
a tube five feet nine inches in length has been paffed into the 
gullet of a living ox. A proper tube fhould confequently 
be fix feet in length to fucceed perfedtly in all cafes. When 
the tube has been thus introduced it may remain for any 
length of time, as it does not inconvenience the breathing of 
the animal. By means of this tube, moft part of the elattic 
and condenfed air may be difcharged from the ftomach ; and 
where neceflary, ardent f{pirits, or any other fluid proper for 
checking fermentation, be. thrown through it into the fto- 
mach. In this way, the air is not only more certainly dif- 
charged than by the praétice of ftabbing, but the danger 
which it caufes is obviated ; this danger does not arife fo much 
from the irritation of the wound, as the air,* and other con- 
tents of the ftomach infinuating themfelves into the cavity of 
the belly, betwixt the containing parts and the bowels, and 
thereby creating {uch a ftate of inflammation as may prove 
fatal to the animal. 

This tube is equally applicable to fheep, when properly. 
adapted in fize ; and not lefs beneficial in the removal of the 
affection. It is perfectly fimple, and readily conftruéted by 
any common workman. Such tubes are however fold, ready 
for ufe, in London and other places. . 

Wooden tubes, fomewhat of this nature, have been con- 
trived, and brought forward under the encouragement of the 
Society of Arts, by Mr. Eager, for the purpofe of re- 
moving this fort of diftention in the ftomachs of animals. 
They confift of knobs of wood firmly attached to portions 
of cane of different lengths, for fuiting different forts of 
animals, reprefentations of which may be feen in the annexed 
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plate. It is dire€&ted by the inventor, that fuch beafts as are 
hoven, or fwollen, fhould be laid hold of by a perfon by 
the noftril and one horn, while with ene hand an afhiitant 
fteadily fecures the tongue, and with the other pufhes the 
cane quite down into the ftomach. Care fhould be had, not 
to let the animal get the knob of the tube between his 
grinders. Some refiftance is generally afforded to the tube 
about the entrance of the flomach, which requires a little 
additional force in paffing it; as foon as a feetid fmell is 
found to be difcharged, and the fizeof the body of the ani- 
mal tobe diminifhed, nothing further is requifite, as nature 
will effe&t the reft. The fuccefs of this method has been 
fully confirmed by different flock-farmers. 

The common praétice of attempting the removal of this 
affeGtion by the making an incifion or puncture by means of a 
pen-knife between the fhort ribs, and fixing a pipe cf fome 
fort in it to afford paffage to the confined air, fecuring thie 
whole by adhetive plaiiter from the effe€ts of the atmofphere, 
is gencrally-the refult of real neceffity, but often liable to be 
attended with fatal confequences, from the want of know- 
ledge, or inexpertnefs of the perfon who performs the ope- 
ration. In order to fucceed, it fhould be done on the left 
fide, about the mid-way between the fhort ribs and the hip- 
bone, 2 long flender knife being employed for the purpote, 
and thruft tothe depth of from four to five inches. The 
operation is fometimes denominated pannching, and fhould be 
always carefully executed. 

Oily remedies have likewife been had recourfe to in the 
view of removing thefe forts of {wellings in the ftomachs of 
animals; fuch as olive oil, and butter, or lard, melted and 
blended together, but they can feldom be much depended 
upon, though afferted to produce relief in a fpeedy manner 
by fome. 

It is a good method to prevent the difeafe taking place 
as much as poffible, by properly managing the ftock in 
firft turning them upon fuch luxuriant paftures. This fhould 
be done, when they are the leaft prefled by hunger, in order 
that they may be the foonelt fatisfied with food; and when 
there is the leaft dew upon the graffes. It is alfoa good 
praétice, in this view, to only let the animals remain a fhort 
time at once upon fuch paftures; and fome advife their being 
frequently driven about in them; though much injury mult 
necefiarily be done to the grafsin this way. See CLOVER. 

HOVEDEN, Rocer pe, in Biography, an Englifh hif- 
torian, who flourifhed in the reign of Henry IT. was born 
at York. Having received an education iuitable to the 
ptrpofe, he became a profeffor of theology at Oxford. He 
was likewife a lawyer, and is faid to Toe ferved the king 
in the capacity of chaplain, and alfo in other confidential 
offices. It was not till the death of Henry that he applied 
himfelf particularly to the compilation of Englith hiltory. 
He wrote in the Latin language, commencing his annals with 
the year 731, the period at which Bede finifhes, and coming 
down to the third year of John, A.D. 1201. His work was 
printed at London in 1595, in fir Henry Saville’s «« Col- 
le€tion of ancient Englifh Hittorians,’? and at Frankfort in 
1601. Of fo much authority was it that Edward I. caufed 
ftri@ fearch to be made in all the libraries for copies of it, 
in order to afcertain the homage due to the crown of Scot- 
land. 

HOVENIA, in Botany, fo named by Thunberg, in com- 
pliment to one of the patrons of his expedition to Japan, 
Davidten Hoven, a fenator of Amfterdam.—Thunb. Nov. 
Gen. 7. Japon. 7. Schreb. 148. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. t. 
1141. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Juff. 381. Lamarck. 
Mutr. t. 131.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Dumofz, Linn. Rhamni, Sufi, 
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Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, hairy at - 


the bafe within-fide, permanent; its border in five deep, 
ovate, reflexed, deciduous fegments. Cor. Petals five, ins 
ferted betwixt the fezments of the calyx, and equal to them 
in length, obovate, very obtule, convoluted, entolding the 
ttamens. Stam. Filaments ‘five, inferted into the bafe of the 
calyx, and fhorter than its border ; anthers roundifh, con- 
cealed by the petals. Pi. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; 
ityle ereét, much fhorter than the calyx ; itigmas three} 
obtufe, {preading, alittle reflexed. Peric. Capfule globofe, 
flightly ovate, with three furrows, three valves, and three 
ceils. Seeds folitary, lenticular, very fmooth. ; 
Obf. Sometimes, though rarely, the flowers are four- 
cleft and tetrandrous. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx with five deep deciduous teeth. Petals 
five, convoluted. Stigmas three. Capfule fuperior, with 
three valves and three cells. Seeds folitary. 

1. H. dulcis. Thunb. Jap. ror. (Sicku, vulgd Ken, 
and Kenpokonas; Kempf. Amen. Exet. 808. t. 809.) 
A tree, relembling a middle-fized pear-tree, found © near 
Nagafaki in Japan, flowering from June to Anguft, and 
ripening fruit in November and December. The lranches 
are round, fmooth, fomewhat zig-zag. Leaves alternate, 
italked, ovate, pointed, finely ferrated, fmooth, with a 
ftrong mid-rib, two fmaller lateral ones, and many veins. 
Flowers {mall, white, in forked, terminal or axillary, pa- 
nicles, whofe itaiks, after the flowers fade, become very 
remarkably juicy, with a {weet red flefh, which is eaten by 
the Japanefe, and compared by Thunberg to the tafte of 
a pear. The partial flocuerfa/ts, immediately under the 
calyx, remain unchanged and flender, fuftaining the drooping 
capfules, which are the fize of a pepper-corn, with red /eeds. 

HOVER Grownp, in Agricullure, a term applied in many 
diftri@s to land which has a light friable foil. } 

HOUFFALIZE, in Geography, a town of France; in the 
department of the Foreits, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltrid of Neufchateau, feated on on a {mall river which- 
runs into the Ourte; 30 miles S. of Liege. The place 


contains 759, and the canton 6266 inhabitants, on aterritory — 


of 250 kiliometres, in 16 communes. 

HOUGH, Joun, in Biography, an Englifh prelate, was 
born in the year 1650. He received his elaffical education 
at the fchool of Birmingham, whence he was fent to Ox= 
ford, where he was elected a demy at Magdalen college in 
1669. Here he took his degrees, and afterwards became 
fellow of his college. In 1676 he proceeded M.A. and 


having entered into holy orders, officiated fome time at — 


North Afton, in the diccefe of Oxford. In 1681 he ac- 
companied the duke of Ormond to Ireland, from whence he 
returned the following year, and in 1685 he was appointed 
prebendary of Worcefter, which promotion was foon fol- 
lowed by his prefentation to the rectory of Ternsford, in 
Bedfordfhire. In 1687 he made a firm ftand againft James 
II.’s arbitrary attempt to impofe a prefident upon his col- 
lege. By his noble example the fellows were encouraged 
to reje& his majefty’s mandamus in favour of Antony Far-- 
mer, a convert to the Popith religion ; they made choice of 
Mr. Hough to that office; and as a majority concurred in 
eleGing him, he had fpirit enough to accept it, in defiance’ 
of the royal order. His election was regularly confirmed 


by the bifhop of Winchelter, vifitor of the college; and in- 


the fame year he was admitted to the degree of de&tor of 


divinity. This bold ftep of Dr. Hough may be regarded as” 


the commencement of that clerical refiltance to the tyrannical 
proceedings of king James, which contributed not a little to” 
bring about the revolution. The worthy doétor was, how= 
ever, almoft inftantly deprived of his prefidentthip, by the 
3 order 
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erder of James, who commanded the commiffioners to inftal 
Dr. Parker, bifhop of Oxford, in his room. Twenty-five 
of the fellows refufed to figna fubmiffion to their new prefi- 
dent, who, on that account, were, with Dr. Hough, expelled 
the college, and declared incapable of being admitted to any 
ecclefiaitical dignity or benefice. In the following year, the 
prince of Orange's declaration was réceived in England, and 
the king, with the hope of regaining the afleGtions of the 


.clergy, thought it prudent to recede from his illegal and 


+ arbitrary proceedings. An order was accordingly paffed to 


_ pote, directed by the king himielf to the vifitor. 


_ 1724, and reprinted in 1747, in two volumes 12mo. 
 confilt of idylls, eclogues, odes, epigrams, and the tragedy 
of Genferic. 


reitore Magdalen college to its rights; and Dr. Hough was 
replaced in his prefidentthip by a commiffion for that pur- 
After the 
revolution, Dr. Hough was nominated by king William to 
the bithopric ef Oxford, with which he was allowed to hold 
the prefidentihip in commendam ; in 1699 he was tranflated 
from the fee of Oxford to that of Litchiield and Coventry ; 
and in 1715 he wasoffered the archbifhopric of Canterbury, 
which, through ditfidence in himfe'f, he declined. In 1717 
he was raifed to the fee of Worcelter; and, notwithftanding 
he was then 67 years of age, he prefided over Worcetter 
26 years, conitanily refiding in his diocefe, and difcharging 
with fidelity and zeal all the epifeopal fun@tions. He died 
in 1743, without pain or ficknefs, but quite exhautted, full 
of days and honour. He wasa very munificent prelate, and 
expended on his epifcopal palaces upwards of 7ooo/. His 
private benefaCtions were very exteniive, and his hofpitality 
fuch as became his itation asa father of his people. Biog. 
Brit. 

Hovuex, in Animals, the name of the bending or ply of 
the hind leg, which alfo comprifes the part behind but oppo- 
fite to the ply, ufually denominated the Aock. This point 
or part, in the horfe, fhould be full, and not too crooked, 
in order to conftitute a well formed leg. 

To Houcu, or cut the houghs, is to ham-flring, or to dif- 
able by cutting the finews of the ham. 

Hoven, Bony, is ahard, round fwelling, or tumour, 
growing upon the tip or elbow of the hough. 

It generally proceeds from fome ftroke or bruife; and if 
neglected till the fub{tance of the {welling becomes hard, like 
glue, it proves difficult to cure. 

_ Hovuea, in Nautical Affairs, is a name for the fquare head 


’ of fome forts of barges, thofe, for in‘tance, which are ufed 


for carrying coals on the Thames, at London. 
HOULIERES, Ayrontetre pu Licer p—ELA GarpE, 
pes, in Biography, a diftinguifhed French poetefs, was born 
at Paris in 16,8. Her talents for writing French verfe 
were firft excited and cultivated by the prefident Henault. 
She married Lafon feigneur des Houlieres, foon after which 
fhe was arrefted at Bruflels by order of the Spanifh govern- 
ment, and carried as a prifoner of ftate to the caitle of Wil- 
vorden, from thence fhe was releafed through the artifice of 
her hufband. She came to Paris, and attracted round her a 
circle of admirers and men of wit. Becoming a widow 


fhe fell into indigent circumitances, At length fhe obtained 


a {mall penfion, and folaced herfelf with ttudy, and acquired 
the knowledge of the Latin, Italian, and Spanifh languages, 
‘the beft authors in which fhe read with facility. She died 
in 1694. Her poems were collected in two volumes in 
They 


The idylls are accounted the beit compofi- 
‘tions of the clafs in the French language. She has been 
charged with grofs plagiarifm. 

- HOULLIER. See Hortentivs. 

_ HOUMA, in Geography, a cown of Afiatic Turkey, in 


the province of Natolia; 21 miles S.E. of Kara-hifer. 


= 
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HOUMIRI, in Botany, Aublet. Guian. v. 1. 564. t.225. 
(Houmiria; Juil. 435.) Red-gum tree, or Red wood, of 
Guiana. See MyropenpRUM. 

HOUN, in Geography, atown of Africa, in Fezzan; 10 
miles S. of Wadan. : 

HOUNA, a cape and village of Scotland, on the N. 
coaft of the county of Caithnefs; two miles W. of Dun- 
canfby Head. N. lat. 58° 33’. W.long. 2° 57!. 

HOUND, canis venaticus, a hunting-dog. See Dog. 

Hounds may be diitinguifhed, with regard to the manner 
of their hunting, into fuch as find out and purfue the game 
by fight, and the quicknefs and fwiftnefs of their motion; 
of which kind are the gaze-hound, agafeus ; and grey-hound, 
canis graius ; the terrier, &c. Andthofe which find and pur- 
fue the game by the goodnefs of their imeil. 

The {pecies of {centing-dogs may be divided further; 
into hounds, fimply fo called, and blood-heuuds ; each whereof 
admits of fome diverfities. 

1. As to hounds, fimply thus called, thofe which are all 
of one colour, as white, black, &c. are moft vaiued; then 
thofe {potted with red ; the white with black ears, and a 
black {pot at the fetting on of- the tail, are generally 
elteemed the beft for compofing a kennel, and are of the 
beit feent and condition ; thofe {potted with dun are lefs 
prized, as ufually wanting courage and boldnefs. The black- 
tanned, or the all liver-coloured, or all white, the true tal- 
bots, are belt for the firing or line; and the grizzled, 
whether mixed or unmixed, if their hairs are fhagged, are 
ufually the beft runners. There fhould always be a couple 
of thefe in the pack. Fallow-hounds are of good {cent, and 
hardy, not fearing the water; they keep the chace well, 
without change; but are not fo fwift as the white; they 
love the hart above any other chace, having little ftomach 
for the hare, &c. whence they are not fo fit for private 
gentlemen ; befides that, they are apt to run at tame beatts. 

The dun hounds are of a more general ufe, being fit for 
all chaces. Their fagacity and fidelity in knowing and 
fticking to their matter’s voice and horn, and to none elfey 
are much admired; they alfo underftand each other, and 
know which are babblers, which liars, &c. They are of 
different fizes and qualities in the feveral countries, &c. 
Mountainous and woodland parts breed a tall heavy fort, 
called flow-hdunds ; moderate foils, where the champain and 
covert {hare pretty equally, produce a middle-fized hound 
of animbler make. The ancients laid a greater itrefs on 
colour than the moderns, with whom it isa kind of fixed 
opinion, that the colour of a good hound, or a good horfe, 
is unimportant. 

The marks of a good and fair hound are to be of a middle 
proportion, rather long than round, the noftrils wide, back 
bowed, fillets great, haunches large, ham ftraight, tail big 
near the reins, and the reft flender to the end, the leg big, 
the fole dry, and claws large. See Doc. 

The legs of a good fox-hound, fays Mr. Daniel in his 
« Rural Sports,” fhould be ftraight as arrows; his fect 
round, and not too large; his fhoulders fhould lie back ; his 
breaft rather wide than narrow ; his cheit deep; his back 
broad ; his neck thin; his head fmall; his tail thick and 
bufhy ; and-if he carries it well, this circumftance will add 
to his comelinefs. Although a {mall head is mentioned as . 
one of the requifites of a fox-hound, this is to be underftoad 
merely in its relation to beauty : for as to goodnefs, large- 
headed hounds are in no refpect inferior. ‘The middle-lized 
hounds are reckoned the ftrongeft and beft able to endure 
fatigue. With regard to their thape, it is prefumed that 
they muft all agree: and in order to exhibit a good appear- 
ance, they fhould be nearly of a fize; if they appear of the 
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fame family’it will be an addition, and if they are alfo hand- 
fome, they are deemed perfeét as far as appearance is con- 
cerned. It is of great importance in the fhape of a hound 
that it fhould exhibit a perfect fymmetry : for if this be not 
the cafe, he will neither run faft nor bear hard work ; much 
{peed is required, and he fhould poffefs adequate ftrength. 
A prepoffeffion will always occur in favour of that fort of 
hound to which the fportimen have been moft accultomed : 
thofe who have ufually hunted with the fharp-nofed, 
‘will hardly allow a large-headed hound to be a fox-hound, 
although both are equally fo. Speed and beauty are the 
chief excellencies of the former; whilft {toutnefs and tender- 
nefs of nofe in hunting chara¢terize the latter. Very good 
fport may be had with unfeemly hounds, where a great dif. 
ference in fize and look is apparent, but a gentleman, anxi- 
ous that his hounds fhould be complete, will not be fatisfied 
with fuch a pack: hounds fhould run well together, and this 
cannot fo well be attained as by uniting as early as poffible, 
thofe of the fame fort, fize, and fhape. Packs confifting of 
various kinds of hounds feldom run well together, although 
they may frequently kill their fox ; but it is the “ ftyle’’ of 
killing which conftitutes celebrity among fportfmen. The 
great excellence in a pack of fox-hounds is the “ head”’ they 
earry, confidered in a colleétive body: they go faft in propor- 
tion to the excellence of their nofes and the head they carry, 
and that pack may be faid to go the faiteft, which can run ten 
miles the fooneft, notwith{tanding the hounds, feparately, may 
not be fo fpeedy as many others. Some hounds creep through 
the fame hole, inftead of ¢opping the fence, and follow one 
another in a ftring, as true as a team of cart-horfes. Mr. 
Beckford, with concifenefs and neatnefs, has defcribed in 
what manner they ought to be ¢ like the horfes of the Sun, 
all abreaft.” Five and twenty couple of hounds are fufficient 
at any time to be taken into the field, as being a match for 
any fox, fuppofing them fteady, and their {peed nearly equal. 
Too many hounds always do more mifchief than fervice. 
When packs are very extenfive, the hounds are feldom fuf- 
ficiently hunted to be good. Where many hounds are kept, 
either a large pack mutt be taken out, or a great number of 
hounds be left behind: in the firft cafe, too many hounds in 
the field will probably f{poil the diverfion, and, fecondly, 
chounds long idle, always get out of wind, and not unfre- 
quently become riotous. Forty couple of Itunting hounds 
will admit of hunting three times a week, twenty-five couple 
being the ufual allotment for the field. Hounds to be fteady 
mutt be conftantly hunted: young ones in particular fhould 
never be left at home while able to hunt: the lame, the old, 
thofe low in flefh, and fuch as idlenefs cannot injure, may be 
fuffered to remain quiet. Hounds that are meant to run well 
together, fhould never have too many old hounds amongtt 
them ; five or fix feafons generally dettroying their {peed. 

The breeding of hounds is an object of great importance. 
In refpect of the breed of. hounds, no. country equals 
our own; and it is remarkable, that the hounds procured 
from England fhould degenerate in another climate. In 
order to preferve this fuperiority, the fize, fhape, colour, 
conftitution, and natural difpofition, as well as the finenefs of 
the nofe, the ftoutnefs and method of hunting of the dog, 
from which the breed is taken, fhould be duly confidered. 

Nothing is more effential to the having a good pack of 
hounds, than a proper care of the whelps, and of the pa- 
‘rents from which they are to be bred. 

The bitches, in particular, fhould be carefully chofen, 
and fhould be fuch as are the ftrongeft and beft propor- 
tioned; they mutt alfo have large ribs and flanks. 

The bett feafon for the coupling of hounds is in January, 
February, or March; for then they will litter in a good 


time of the year, that is, in fpring; fo that they will be 
fit to enter in due courfe, without lofs of time, or of the 
feafon ; for if bitches litter in winter, it is very difficult 
to bring up the whelps, the cold killing them if there is 
not great care taken of them. If poflible, have no whelps 
later than April, as late puppies feldom thrive. Of the 
early ones five or fix fhould be kept; of the late ones, 
not more than half the number. 

The dogs that line the bitches muft not be above five 
ears old; for if they are older than this, the young ones 
will be dull and heavy. Care fhould be taken to have a 
proper dog ready the firft time of the bitch’s going proud; 
for it is affirmed by many, who fay they have experience 
for it, that whatever kind of dog lines a bitch the firft 
time, there will be one puppy at leaft in all her fucceeding 


litters that will have fome refemblance of him. 


On no account breed from a hound that is not ftout, that 
is not tender-nofed, or that is either a babler or a fkirter. 
Babling is one of the worft faults of which a hound can 
be guilty ; and fkirting hounds, where game is plentiful, 
are always changing, and occafion the lofs of more foxes 
than they kill. It is the judicious crof that renders the 
pack complete: the imperfection on one fide may be rec- 
tified on the other, and if this be attended to, and a 
crofs hit found, purfue it. The breeding from young dog- 
hounds after the firft feafon, who have beauty and goodnels 
to recommend them, to fee what whelps they get. is a 
proper trial. Never put an old dog to an old bitch, and 
take care that thofe from which you breed be in good 
health. In breeding, the bett bitches fhould be fent to 
the beft dogs, wherever they may be; and thus thofe who 
breed only a few hounds may have a good pack, -whilft 
thofe who breed many, (if at the fame time they under- 
ftand the bufinefs,) reduce it to a certainty. 

The firft litter of puppies that a bitch brings, are never 
efteemed fo good as the fecond or third. When a hitch 
has been lined, and grows big with whelps, fhe is not to 
be fuifered to hunt among the pack, nor to take any 
other violent exercife ; for that would endanger her caft- 
ing her whelps; fhe fhould be kept up and fed well, anda 
good place fhould be provided for her to litter in. 

As foon as fhe has littered, thofe which are intended to 
be kept, fhould be feleéted out, and the reft immediately 
drowned. There is great difficulty in choofing the bett 
at this early time; but the general opinion gives it for - 
thofe which are the lightelt, that they will be the fwifteft 
and beft as they grow up. 

Others take all the whelps away ; and having determined 
what number they will keep, they fettle the choice on 
thofe which the bitch carries back firft to the place where 
fhe littered. But all this feems very uncertain. Others 
fele& that which was pupped lait. 

Should one bitch have more whelps than fhe can rear. 
fome of them may be put to another bitch, and thus a 
favourite fort may be preferved. In like manner, if only 
one or two are produced, by fhifting thofe puppies to 
another bitch, the former will be foon fit to hunt again: 
but fhe fhould be firft phyficked, and her dugs wathed 
with brandy and water. Should the bitch refufe to take 
the ftrange puppies, by killing one of her own, and rub- 
bing the ftrangers with a little of the blood, fhe will lick 
and immediately receive them. The bitches fhould be well 
fed with flefh, and have alfo plenty of milk, nor fhould 
the puppies be taken from them till they are able to feed 
themfelves. When the puppies are taken away, the bitches 
fhould have three purging balls given them, one every 
other morning, and plenty of whey the intermediate day. 

The 
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The whelps muit have good frefh ftraw to lie in, and 
it muft be often changed. “They are to be kept in a place 
where neither the rain nor fun-fhine can be troublefome 
to them; and once a week it will be proper to anoint 
them all over with a little nut-oil, with fome faffron in- 
fufed in it. This will prevent the flies from annoying 
‘them fo much as they otherwife would, and will kill worms 
of all kinds. When they are fifteen days old, it is the 
cuftom to worm them, and a week after one joint of their 
ftern fhould be twifted off. As foon as they can fee, they 
fhould have milk given them to lap; and at fix weeks or 
two months old they muft be weaned, keeping them wholly 
from the bitch; they muft at this time be well kept, but 
not too high fed; and it is proper to put fome cumin feed 
into their food, to keep the wind out of their bellies. 


Many let the whelps of their hounds fuck three months, 
and then fend them away to villages to be bred up till 
they are ten months old, cautioning thofe people who have 
the care of them, not to let them eat carrion, nor frequent 
warrens. 

Rye-bread is a very common food for young hounds, 
and is particularly recommended by many, but wrongly ; 
for it foon paffes through them, and gives them very little 
nourifhment. When they are fed conftantly with this, in 
the time of their growing up, they always become narrow- 
backed ; and this is a great fault in this fort of dog; a 
broad back being one of the greateft recommendations in 
ahound. Wheat-bread is greatly preferable on all accounts 

‘for the food of the young hound, giving him ftrength 
and firmnefs. = 

At ten months old they are to he taken home, and pvt 
into the company of the others, to live as they du, aud after 

- a few weeks keeping company with the reft, they are to be 
coupled, and to go out to bunt. 

_ Hounds are commonly named when firft put out, and the 
ufual mode is to name ali the whelps of one litter with the 
fame initial letter as that of the dog that got them, or the 

itch who bred them. . Young hounds fhould be marked in 

fide (which is termed éranding them) with the initial letter 

ir owner’s name ; and this will prevent their being {tolen, 
facilitate the recovery of them when they are loft. Young 
minds ought to be fed twice a day, morning and evening. 

_ It is advifable not to round them till they are well fettled 

in the kennel, nor in very hot weather, left they bleed too 

freely. It may perhaps be better to round them, whilft at 
walk, when about fix months old ; if it were done fooner, 

_ it would make their ears tuck up. ~ They fhould not be 

rounded whilft they have the diftemper, as the lofs of blood 

__ would too much weaken them. (See Difea/es of Docs.) If 

any of the young dogs be thin over the back, or more 

% -quarrelfome than others, it will be of ufe to cut them. Such 
bitches alfo as are ill loined, and that are not wanted for 

the purpofe of breeding, fhould be fpayed: they are then 

 conftantly ferviceable, itouter, and always in better order. 
 Befides, if a pack hunt late in the fpring, it will be very 

_ fhort without hounds of the above defcription. The operation 

_ fhould be performed by a perfon of fkill. There isa differ- 

ence of opinion whether a bitch fhould be fpayed Jefore or 

| after fhe has had a litter of puppies; both periods have an- 
{wered : the beft time is 14 or 15 days after fhe has taken the 

_ dog, and when the puppies juit begin to be knotted within 
her: all the roots of the veins fhould not be taken away, as 

ftrength and {wiftnefs will be injured by fo doing: they 

uld be kept low for feveral days éefore the operation is 

“performed, and fed on thin meat for fome time affer. 

_ For the method of entering young hounds, fee ENTRANCE. 
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For the terms ufed with refpeé& to hounds, their noifes, &c. 
fee HunTING. 

The hounds moftly ufed for hare-hunting are the deep- 
tongued, thick-lipped, broad and long-hung fouthern 
hounds : tHe fleet fharp-nofed dog, ears narrow, deep-chefted, 
with thin fhoulders, fhewinga quarter crofs of the fox-hound : 
the rough wire-haired hound, thick quartered, well hung, 
and not too’ much fiefh on his fhoulders: and the rough or 
{mooth beagle. Each of thefe forts has its excellencies, nor 
can one be juftly commended as fuperior to the other ; the 
preference muit depend on the prevalent inclination of the 
{port{man. 

He that delights in a fx hours chace, and to be up with 
the dogs all the time, fhould breed from the Southern hounds 
firft mentioned, or from that heavy fort which gentlemen 
ufe in the weald of Suffex ; their cry is a good and deep 
bafs mufic, and confidering how dirty the country is, the 
diverfion they afford to thofe who are on foot for a day 
together, renders them in high eftimation ; they generally 
pack well from their equality of fpeed, and at the leaft de- 
fault, every nofe is upon the ground in an inftant to recover 
the fcent. 

In an open country, where there is good riding, the fecond 
fort is to be preferred ; their tongues are harmonious, and 
at the fame time they go fo faft, as to prevent a hare from 
playing many tricks before them; they feldom allow her 
time to loiter and make much work; fhe muft run and con- 
tinue her foiling, or change her ground ; if the latter fhe is 
foon killed, for frefh ground, efpecially on turf, is, in fome 
degree, one continued view. It is difficult, however, to 
procure a pack of fait hounds that run evenly together ; 
fome are ufually found to tail, and their exertions to keep 
up to the leading heunde, make them of little ufe, farther 
than enlarging the cry, unlefs when the fcent is Urex xan, 
then hounds thrown out or tailed, often come up, and hit 
off the fault. x 

It is very common for the fleeteft hound to be the greateft 
favourite, but let a hound be ever fo good in his own 
nature, his excellence is obf{cured in that pack which is too 
flow for him. At moft times there is work enough for every 
hound in the field, and each ought to bear a part; but 
this it is impoffible for the ‘heavy hounds to do, if run out 
of wind by the“difproportionate fpeed of a leading hound ; 
for it is not fufficient for hounds to run up, which a good 
hound will labour hard for, but they fhould be able to do fo 
with eafe, with retention of breath and {pirits, and with 
their tongues at command; it can never be expected that 
any fcent can be well followed by hounds that do not 
carry a good head. It is too frequent a practice in nu- 
merous kennels, to keep fome for their mufic, others for 
their beauty, who at beit are filly and trifling, without nofe 
or fagacity ; this is wrong, for it is a certain maxim, that 


-every dog which does no good, ferves only to foil the 


ground and confound the fcent, by {campering before or 
interrupting their betters in the moft difficult points. Five 
couple of trufty hounds will do mere execution than thirty 
where half of them are eager and head-ftrong. 

The third fort are fearce, and an entire kennel of them 
feldom feen ; they are of Northern breed, and by many 
efteemed for the chace of the otter and marten, and in fome 
places are encouraged for that of the fox; but they are 
bad to breed from, being fubje& to produce thick, heavy- 
fhouldered dogs unfit forthe chace. See BEAGLE. 

In the choiceof a hound the dog of a middling fize is recom- 
mended, with his back broader than round : nofe large with 
wide noftrils, cheft deep and capacious, fillets great and high, 
haunches large, hams ftraight, feet round, the fole hard i 
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dry; claws large, ears wide, thin, and more round than fharp, 
eyes full, forehead prominent, and upper lips thick and 
deeper than the lower jaw. 

Much may be faid for or again{t the feveral kinds of 
harriers, but to fum up the whole concifely, ftaunch 
hounds of any fort are defirable ; whoever has them of 
nearly equal age and fpeed, with the further requifites of 
packing and hunting well together, whether Southern, 
Northern, Foxi{train, or Beagle, can boalt an advaniage in 
the diverfion, which few gentlemen (with every attention 
to their breed) ever attain, but at a great expence of both 
time and money. 

As to the method of brecding hounds, too much care 
cannot he taken in the choice of the fires from which the 
whelps are wanted ; a very little inattention fpoils the litter; 
which fometimes proves degenerate, although from as high 
bred a dog and bitch as can be put together, and where every 
danger of a fpurious crofs has been completely guarded 
againtt. 

Young hounds fhould be entered as near the time when 
they are a twelvemonth old as poffible, and they fhould be 
entered at the game they are defigned to hunt, as moft dogs 
prefer that game they were firit blooded with, and en- 
couraged to purfue. _ See Hare Hunvine. 

*2. The grey-hound, cr leporarius, or canis venaticus graius, 
might deferve the firft place, on account of his {wiitnefs, 
ftrength, and fagacity, in purfuing his game ; fuch being the 
nature of this dog, that he is fpeedy and quick of foot to 
follow, fierce and itrong to overcome, yet filent, coming 
upon his prey unawares. 

Dr. Caius derives the name of the grey-hound, or gre-hound, 
from its being the firft in rank among dogs ; and that it was 
formerly fo efteemed, appears from the forcit-laws of king 
Cannte, «ho cuadied, that no ene under the degree of a 
gentleman fhould prefume to keep a grey-hound. The va- 
rieties of this fpecies are the /talian grey-hound, which 1s 
{mall and {mooth, and the Oriental, which is tall and flender, 
with very pendulous ears, and very long hairs on the tail, 
hanging downa great length. There was formerly a variety, 
called the Highland grey-hound, which is now become very 
{carce, of a very great fize, ftrong, deep-cheited, and co- 
vered with long and itrong hair. See Doc. 

The make and proportions required ina good grey-hound, 
arrived at the age of two years, when he is full grown, 
are, that he havea fine fkin, a body neither too long nor too 
great, ftrong and pretty large, a long lean head, with a nofe 
fharp from the eyes downwards, fparkling eyes, with large 
eye-lids, a long neck, bending like a drake, and fharp teeth, 
little ears, with thin grifties im them, a ftraight, broad, and 
ftrong brealt, a back itraight and {quare with a rifing in the 
middle, his fore legs ftraight and fhort, his hind legs long 
and ftraight, a round foot with large clefts, broad fhoulders, 
round ribs, with a long fpace between his hips, flefhy but- 
tocks, but not fat, and a long tail, flrong and full of finews. 

-—~ The old couplets that deferibe this fpecies of dogs were 
exact in the points they recommended, as neceflary to form 
a complete grey-hound. 

“ Head hike a fnake, 
Neck'd like a drake, 
Back’'d like a eam, 
Sided like a lream, 
Tailed like a rat, 

And footed like a cat?’ 

Of this kind, thofe are always fitteft to be chofen among 
the whelps that weigh hghtelt ; for they will be fooner at 
the game, and fo hang upon it, hindering its {wiftnefs, till 
the heavier and {trong ounds come in to oifer their affiftance ; 


whence, befides what has been already faid, it is requifite for 
a grey-hound to have large fides, and a broad midriff, that 
he may take his breath in and out the more eafily ; his belly 
fhould alfo be fmall, which otherwife would obftrué the 
{wiftnefs of his courfe ; and his hairs thin and foft. 

The huntf{man is to lead thefe hounds on his left hand, it 
he be on foot; and on the right, if on horfeback, The | 
beft time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve 
months old, though fome begin fooner, and enter and try 
the females at ten months old, which laft are faid to be ge- 
nerally more fwift than the dogs; they fhould be kept ina ~ 
flip while abroad, till they fee their courie ; neither fhould 
you loofen a young dog till the game has been a confiderable 
time on foot, he being apt, by over eagernefs at the prey, to 
ftrain his limbs. 

The grey-hound is the beft ufed in open countries where 
there is little covert ; in thefe places there will fometimes be 
a courfe after a hare of two miles or more, and both the dogs 
and the game in fight all the while. It is generally fup- 
pofed, that the grey-hound bitch will beat the deg in run- 
ning ; but this feems to be an error, for the dog is both 
longer made, and confiderably itronger than the bitch of the 
fame kind. 

In the breeding of thefe dogs the bitch is principally to 
be regarded ; for it is found by experience, that the beft 
dog with a bad bitch, will not get fo good puppies as an 
indifferent dog with a good bitch. The dog and bitch 
fhould be as nearly as can be of the fame age ; and fer the 
breeding of perfeét and fine dogs, they fhould not be more 
than four years old ; an old bitch may be ufed with a young 
dog, but the puppic- of a young bitch and au old dog wi 
never be good for any thing. 

The general food of a grey-hound ought to be chippings 
or rafpings of bread, with foft bones and griitles; and thele 
chippingsought always to be foaked in beef or mutton broth; — 
and when it 1s nearly cool, fome milk fhould be added: this 
given the dog morning and evening will keep him in good- . 3 
heart and fpirits; he mult never have any hard bones given 
him, becaufe they harden his mouth, and hurt his teeth. If 
the dog grows fick and weakly upon this diet, then take 
fheep’s heads with the wool on, wafh them clean, and bo 
them in a fufficient quantity of water, to make a very rich 
and ftrong broth, and add a large quantity of oat-meal to it. 
When the meat is very tender, and the broth rich, it is good — 
and fit for the dog ; and giving him fometimes the one, and 
fometimes the other, will very foon recoverhim. Thekennel | 
fhould be airy, and the door towards the fouth, the benches 
24 feet, with holes bored to carry off the urine ; the ftraw on 
the benches fhould be frequently changed, and.the kennel — 
kept extremely clean. See Kennan. : aoa 

If one of thefe dogs is to run fora wager, or on any par- 
ticular occafion, he may be dieted with the following bread : 
take half a peck of good wheat, and the fame quantity of 
the finett and drieft oat-meal; grind thefe together, and let 
the meal be fifted very fine ; then add as much liquorice 
and anifeeds, in powder, as will not give it too difagreeable — 
a flavour ; and knead the whole into dough with the whites 
of eggs and new ale. This fhould be baked in {mall loaves 
confiderably hard ; and when the dog is to be fed with it, it 
is to be foaked in beef or other broth. He is to be led ou 
to walk ha!f an hour after fun-rife every morning, and half 
an hour before fun-fet every evening, and at his coming — 
in fed with this foaked bread. The proper exercife for a 
grey-hound is the courfing him three times a week, 
rewarding him with the’ blood of the hare, which will ani 
him in the higheit degree, and encourage him to profec’ 
his game. But the hare alfo fhould ever have fair play ; fh 
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fhould have the law, as it is called, that A is, have leave to 
run twelve {core yards before the dog is flipped at her, that 
he may have fome difficulty in the courfe, and not pick up 
the game tooeafily. Ifhe kill the hare he muft never be 
feffered to tear her, but fhe muft be taken from him, his 
mouth cleaned of the wool, and the liver and lights given 
him by way of eacouragement. Then he is to be led home, 
and his feet are to be wafhed with butter and beer, or 
rather with water and falt, and about an hour after he is to 
befed. See ENTRANCE. 

When the dog is to be taken out to courfe, he fhould 
have nothing in the morning but a toaft and butter, and 
_ then he is to be kenaeiled till taken out to the field. The 

kennelling of thefe dogs is of great ufe, always giving them 
_ fpirit and nimblenefs when they are let loofe; and the beit 

way of managing a fine grey-hound is never to let him ftir 
out of the kennel, except at the times of feeding, walking, 
or courling. ‘ 

With refpeGi-to the f{wiftnefs ef the grey-hound, the fol- 

lowing queftions were fubmitted toa gentleman, whole grey- 
hounds are known to be as fwift as any in the kingdom. 
Whether the fpeed of a grey-hound is equal to that of a firit 
tate race horfe for the diftance of a mile, or fora greater 
ora fmaller difiance ? and, whether the {peed of any hare 
(fuppofing the dog and hare to be flarted without the 
ae ufually allowed to the hare in courling) is equal to that 
of the grey-hound, and to what diitance, within that of a 
mile, the hare could exert that fuperiority of {peed, fup- 
the hare to be the fafteft animal of the two? His 
a was, that upon a flat, a firft rate horfe would be 
fuperior to the grey-hound, but in a hilly country, as in 
_ Wilthhire, a good grey-hound would have the advantage ; 
on the fecond point, that although he had feen many hares go 
away from grey-hounds, laid clofe in with them, without a 
n, yet he believes a capital grey-hound (fo laid in) 
wld not fuffer a hare to run from him without turning 
An incident, however, occurred in December 1800, 
brought the fpsed of the grey-hound and race herfe 

into competition. A match was to have beenrin over Don- 
courfe for one hundred guineas, but ore of the horfes 
“been drawn, a mare flarted alone to make good the 
and after having gone the diftance of about a mile, a 
y-hound bitch farted from the fide of the courfe, and 
with her the other three miles, keeping nearly head to 
head, which produced a fingular race, and when they 

r ved at the diftance-poit, five to four was betted on the 
y-hound ; when they came to the ftand it was even 
¢, The mare won by about a head. 

February 1800, a brace of grey-hounds in Lincoln- 
ran a hare from her feat to where killed, a diftance, 
furing firaight, upwards of four miles, in twelve minutes ; 
ing the courfe there was a great number of turns, 
t confiderably increafed the fpace gone over; 
he hare ran herfelf dead before the grey-hounds touched 
er; this extenfive courfe, in fo fhorta time, is a ftrong 
of the ftrength and {wiftnefs of the hare. Horfes 
en as much diftrefied in keeping up for their riders 
-acourfe, as in much longer chaces with hounds. The 
(fays Mr. Daniel) recolleéts a hare being found clofe 
town of Bottifham, in Cambridgehhire, and which took 
for the fix mile bottom, twenty-two horfes ftarted, but 
one could make a gallop at the conclufion of the courfe; 
(who was within fifty paces of the cover) was dead 
ds before the grey-hounds, who were obliged to be 
recover them. 
Phe remark made during his troubles, by the unfortunate 
les I. upon the grey-hound’s affability, was jut as 


applied to the animal, and a keen fatire upon thofe that 
furrounded him ; a difcourfe arofe refpecting what fort of 
dogs deferved pre-eminence, and every one allowed it to 
belong to the {paniel or the grey-hound. The monarch gave 
his, opinion in the grey-hound’s behalf, becaufe (faid he) it 
has all the good nature of the {paniel, without the farwning. 

Many inftances might be mentioned of the high {pirit and 
courage, as weil as uncommon ardour and-welocity of grey- - 
hounds. If it be afked, what is allowed at the prefent day 
to be the beft breed of them? The blood of the late lord 
Orford's dogs eagrafted into thofe of Wiltthire and York- 
fhire has turned out the beft grey-hounds. Allowing for 
fome exceptions, it is generally imagined that grey-hounds 
croffed from the fore-mentioned blood have proved themfelves 
fuperior to others. 

3. The gaze-hound, or beagle, isa dog more beholden to the 
fharpnefs of his fight, than his nofe or fmelling ; by virtue 
of which he makes excellent fport with the deer and hare. 
He is alfo noted as exquifite in choofing of one that is not 
lank or lean, but full, fat, and round, which, if it happen 
to return, and be mingled again with the refidue of the 
herd, he will foon {py out, and leave the reit untouched, 
never ceafing, after he has feparated it from its company, 
and till he has wearied it to death. 

Thefe dogs were much ufed in the north of England, 
and on champain grounds rather than bushy and woody 
places, and by horfemen more than footmen. ‘Tf at any time 
he happen to take a wrong way, upon the ufual fign made 
by his mailer, he immediately returns, takes the right and 
ready courfe, beginning his chace afreth, with a clear voice, 
and iwift foot, following the game with as much courage as 
at firlt. 

This fpecies, which was the agafeus of Dr. Caius, fays 
Mr. Pennant, is now loft, or at leaft unknown to us; and 
it is very different from the aga/eus of Oppian, which is our 
beagle, which fee. See alfo Doc. 

4. The blod-hound, or canis Jagax of Linneus, differs 
nothing in quality from the Scotti/h flut hound, derived from 
the Saxon //ot, the impreflion which a deer leaves of its foot 
in the mire, and fund, a dog, faving that it is longer fhaped, 
and not always of the fame colour, but fometimes red, 
fanded, black, white-fpotted, &c. though moft commonly 
either brown or red. 

Theirnature is, that being {ct on by the voice and words 
of their leader, to caft about for the fitting of the prefent 
game, and having found it, they will never ceafe purfuing 
it with full cry, ull it be tired, without changing for any 
other. 

They feldom bark, except in their chace, and are very 
obedient and attentive to the voice of their leader. Thofe 
that are really good, when they have found the hare, make 
fhow thereof to the huntfman by running more fpeedily, and 
with gefture of head, eyes, ears, and tail, winding to the 
form or hare’s mufe, never giving over profecution, and 
running with a gallant noife. : 

They have good and hard feet, and flately ftomachs, and 
are very properly denominated /anguinary or blood-hounds, 
on account of their extraordinary {cent ; for if their game 
be only wounded, fo that it efcape the huntf{man’s hands, 
or if it be killed, and never fo cleanly carried away, thefe 
dogs, by their exquifite fmell, will difcover it, and not be 
wanting, either by nimblenefs or greedinefs, to come at it, 
provided there be any ftains of blood. Nay, though by all 
the cunning and forefight imaginable, a beaft be conveyed 
away without {pot or blood, yet through the rougheit and 
mof crooked ways and meanders, this dog will find ne 
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deer-ftealer, and, even in the thickeft throng, will, by his 
{mell, feparate and pick him out. P 

The blood-hound was in great requeft on the confines of 
England and Scotland, where the borderers were continually 
preying on the herds and flocks of their neighbours. The 
true blood-hound, fays Mr. Pennant, was large, ftrong, 
mufcular, broad-breafted, of a ftern countenance, of a deep 
tan-colour, and generally marked witha black {pot above 
eacheye. See Doe. 

. The #errier, or farrier, only hunts the fox or badger ; 
being thus called, becaufe after the manner of a ferret in 
fearching for coneys he leaps into the ground, and affrights 
or attacks the beatts, either tearing them in pieces, or haling 
them out by force ; or, at lealt, driving them out of their 
harbours to be taken in a net, or otherwife. See Doe. 

The hunt{men have commonly a couple of terriers, that 
they may put in a frefh one, as occafion ferves, to relieve the 
other. 

The time of entering the terrier is when he is near a twelve- 
month old: if it be not done within that time, he will 
hardly be brought to take the earth. This entering and 
flefhing of them may be performed feveral ways. Firft 
when the foxes and badgers have young cubs, take an old 
terrier, fet him into the ground, and when he begins to bay, 
hold the young one at the hole or mouth of the earth, that 
he may liften and hear the old one’s bay. The old fox or 
badger being taken, fo that nothing remains within but 
the cubs, couple up the old ones, and put in the young in 
their fteads, encouraging them by crying to him, to him. If 
they take any cub within, let them do with it what they lift ; 
not forgetting to give the old terriers their reward, which is 
blood and livers, fried with cheefe, and fome of their 
ae fhewing them alfo heads and {kins to encourage 
them. 

Hounp-//h, in Ichthyology, (fee SquaLus muftelus,) the 
fmooth hound-fifh, or hound-fhark. 

Hounp Point, in Geography, a cape of Scotland in the 
Frith of Forth, and N. coait of the county of Linlithgow ; 
feven miles W.N.W. of Leith. 

Hownp’s Tongue, in Botany. See CyNOGLOssUM. 

Hounps, ina Ship, are thofe parts of a maft-head which 
gradually project on the right and left fide, beyond the cy- 
Tiudrical or conical furface, which it preferves from the 
partners upwards. The hounds, whofe upper parts are alfo 
called cheeks, are ufed as fhoulders to fupport the frame 
of the top, together with the top-mailt and rigging of the 
lower matt. 

HOUNSLOW, in Geography, a town, partly belonging 
to the parifhof Hefton, and partly to that ot Ifleworth, 
in the hundred of Offulfton, and county cf Middlefex, 
England. Its chiefly f{upported by its great thoroughfare, 
and abounds with inns and public-houfes for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. Here was formerly a market, whichis 
now difcontinued: but a fair is held here every Trinity 
Monday. At the weftern extremity of the town isa chapel 
of eafe, which formerly belonged to a priory, that was 
founded in the thirteenth century. The archite€ture, and 
fome ornaments in the chapel, indicate the age of the build- 
ing to have been coeval with the foundation of the priory. 
Ta the chancel isa monument for Whitelocke Bulitrode, 
efq. who died November 27, 1724. Adjoining the town 
is a large tract of waite land called Hounflow-heath. Ac- 
cording to a furvey made in the year 1546, this heath con- 
fifted of 4293 acres, nearly the whole of which was then 
wafte, and almott ufelefs. It continued in this ftate, till 
within the laft 20 years, but an att of parliament has been 
recently obtained to inclofe and cultivate it. Many acres are 
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now under tillage, and will confequently be rendered bene- 
ficial to the community, and profitable to the proprietors. 
(See Middleton’s Agricultural Survey of Middlefex.) This 
heath has been noted in the annals of military hiftory, and 
alfo in thofe of Newgate. Velliges of ancient encampments 
are {till vifible, and it is related that the military forces of 
the kingdom have frequently been affembled and brought to 
action here. In 1267, the earl of Gloucefter, leading the 
Londoners againft king Henry Iil. affembled them on 
Hounflow-heath. King Charles’s army, after the memorable 
battle of Brentford in 1642, entrenched themfelves here. On 
the 3d of Auguft 1647, the parliamentary forces, amounting 
to 20,000 foot and horfe, under fir Thomas Fairfax, were 
affembled on this heath, when the fpeakers of both houfes of 
parliament were prefent. Several other inftances mightbe cited. 
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‘In the year 1793, barracks were ereéted here to contain 


above 400 foldiers, with horfes, &c. Large gun-powder 

and oil mills are ftanding upon the banks of the old river. 

The former have feveral times taken fire, and feveral build- j 
ings have been blown up. - Lyfons’s Environs of London, 

vol. iii. 

HOU-QUANG, 
the centre of the empire ; bounded on the N. by Honan, on 
the E. by Kiang-fi and Kiang-nan, on the S. by Quang-fi 
and Quang-tong, andon the W. by Se-tchuen and Koei-tcheou, a 
about 480 miles from N. to S. and 350 from E.to W. The 
river Yang-tfeokiung traverfes this province from W. to 
E., and divides it into two parts, the northern and fouthern. 
The greater part of the province is level, watered by lakes, 
canals, and rivers, and celebrated for its fertility. By the 
Chinefe it is called the ftore-houfe of the empire, and ae 
them it is acommon faying, that ‘ the abundance of Kiang-ft 
could furnifh ali China with a breakfaft ; but the province | 
of Hou-quang alone could fupply enough to maintain all its 
inhabitants.?? The people boalt much of their cotton 
cloths, fimples, gold-mines, wax, and paper made of the 
bamboo-reed. The capital of the whole province is Vou- 
tchang, and its population, as ftated by fir George Staunton, 
27 millions, ‘The northern part of the province contains 
eight cities of the firft clafs, and fixty of the fecond and 
third. The fouthern comprehends feven of the firft clafs 
and 54 of the fecond and third, exclufive of forts, towns, 
and villages, which every where occur. 

HOUR, ’Q¢«, Hora, in Chronology, an aliquot part of 
anatural day, ufually a 24th, fometimes a 12th. : 

The origin of the word horay or wpz, comes, according to 
fome authors, from a furname of the fun, the father of 
hours, whom the Egyptians call Horus. Others derive it 
from the Greek iif, to terminate, diflinguifh, &c. Others 
from the word 20x, urine ;_ pretending that Trifmegiftus was 
the firft that fettled the divifion of hours ; which he did from 
obfervation of an animal confecrated to Serapis, named the — 
cynocephalus, which makes water twelve times a day, and as 
often in the night, at equal intervals. 

An hour with us is a meafure or quantity of time, equal 
to a twenty-fourth part of the natural day, or nyéthemeron 5 
or it is the duration of the twenty-fourth part of the ~ 
earth’s diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees of the equator an- 
{wer to an hour ; though not precifely, but near enough for 
common ule. 

The hour is divided into fixty minutes, the minute into 
fixty feconds, &e. 

The divifion of the day into hours is very ancient ; as is 
fhewn by Kircher, CEdip. Egypt. tom, ii. part ii. clafs vii, 
cap. 8. though the paflages he quotes. from feripture do not 
prove it. The moft ancient hour is that of the twelfth part 
of the day, Herodotus, lib. ii, obferves, that the ere 
3 earn 
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Jearnt from the Egyptians, among other things, the method 
of dividing the day into twelve parts. The altronomers of 
Cathaya, &c. bifhop Beveridge obferves, ftill retain this di- 
vilion. They call the hour chag; and to each chag they 
give a peculiar name, taken from fome animal: the firlt is 
called xcth, moufe; the fecond chiu, bullock; the third zem, 
kopard; the fourth mau, hare; the fifth chin, the crocodile, 
&e. 

The divifion of the day into twenty-four hours was not 
known to the Romans before the Punic war. Till that 
time they only regulated their days by the rifing and fetting 
of the fun. : 

They divided the twelve hours of their day into four; viz. 
prime, which commenced at fix o’clock, third at nine, /ixth 
at twelve, and none at three. They alfo divided the night 
into four watches, each containing three hours. 

There are divers kinds of hours, ufed by chronologers, 
aftronomers, dialifts, &c. As 

Sometimes hours are divided into equal and unequal. 

Hours, Equal, are the twenty-fourth parts of a day and 
night precifely ; that is, the time wherein the fifteen degrees 
of the equator mount above the horizon. 

Vhefe are alfo called eguinoial hours, becaufe meafured on 
the equinoctial; and affronomical, becaufe ufed by aftro- 
nomers.. 

They are alfo differently denominated, according to the 
manner of accounting them in different countries. 

Hours, Affronemical, are equal hours, reckoned from 
oon, or mid-day, ina continued feries of twenty-four. 

Hours, Babylonifh, are equal hours, reckoned from fun- 
rife in a continued feries of twenty-four. 

Hours, European, are equal hours, reckoned from mid- 
night ; twelve from thence till noon, and from noon till mid- 
night twelve more. 

Hours, Jewifh, or Planetary, or Ancient, are twelfth parts 
of the artificial day and night. 

Hence, as it is only in the time of the equinoxes that the 
artificial day is equal to the night, itis then only that the 
hours of the day are equal to thofe of the night: at 
other times they will be always either increafing or de- 
crealing. 

They are called ancient or Jewifh hours, becaufe ufed by 
the ancients, and {till among the Jews. They are called 
planetary hours, becaufe the altrologers pretend, that a 

new planet comes to predominate every hour; and that 
the day takes its denomination from that which predomi- 
nates the firft hour thereof: as Monday from the moon, 
&c. 

Hours, Jtalian, are equal hours, reckoned from fun-fet, 
in a continued feries of twenty-four, 
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Hours, Unequal, or Temporary, are twelfth parts of th: 
artificial day or night. ‘The obliquity of the {phere rent 
ders thefe more or lefs unequal at different times; fo that 
they only agree with the equal hours at the times of the 
equinoxes. 

To find the hour of the day, when the latitude of the 
place, the fun’s declination, and his altitude, are given 
Thus, fuppofe the latitude is 51° 32', the fun’s declina. 
= 18° north, and his altitude 40°, to find the hour of the 

ay. 

The geometrical folution of this problem is performed by 
projecting ftereographically on the plane of the meridian 
the oblique-angled {pherical triangle, which is made by 
the complement of the latitude, the complement of the Bn’. 
altitude, and the fun’s diftance from the elevated pole 
Thus with the chord of 60° (Plate XVI. Aftronomy, fig. 142 ) 
draw the primitive circleZ ON H; quarter it ; allo draw 
the axis PCP through the poles, and the equinoctial 
42.C Q; likewife the parallel of declination D © d equal 
18°; then draw parallel to the horizon H O, the almacanter 
or parallel of the fun’s altitude A @ = 40°, to cut the pa- 
rallel of the fun’s declination in ©, the place of the fonke 
that time. hen through © draw two great circles, one 
through Z and N the poles of the horizon, and the other 
through P and P the poles of the equino@ial, as Z ON 
and P © P; which form the oblique-angled f{pherical triangle 
PZO; and the angle Z P ©, meafured on the line of half 
tangents, gives the hour of the day from twelve, viz. 47° 20! 
equal to three hours nine minutes nearly, or to 51 minutes 
after eight in the morning, or 51 minutes before four in the 
afternoon. But by {pherical trigonometry, having three 
fides given, that is, Z P, 38° 28}, the complement of the 
latitude, Z ©> 50° 09’, the complement of the fun’s altitude’ 
and P ©, 72° oo’, the fun’s diftance from the elevated pole 
(which is the declination added to go’; when the latitude 
and declination are of a contrary name ; but if of one name, 
itis the complement of the declination ) ; and the angle 
ZP ©, the hour of the day, is found by cafe rr, of {phe- 
rical trigonometry, as follows. E 

Firft add the complement of the latitude, complement of 
the fun’s altitude, and the fun’s diftance from the elevated 
pole, into one fum. Secondly, from half that fum fubtra@ 
the complement of the fun’s altitude, noting the half fum, 
and the remainder ; then the complement arithmetical of the= 
fines of the complement of the latitude, and the fun s 
diftance from the pole, and the fines of the faid half fum 
and remainder, added together ; the fine of half this fun 
doubled, and fubtraGted from 180 degrees, gives the hour 
from noon. 


: Z P Co. lat. 38? 28! . S. co. ar. — 0.206168 
Side } GPP "Co: ‘decl= 872?" oof i paubetsing aac DS. C0. ar.) — o oased 
Z@® Co. alt. 50° oo! half fum fides 80°14! S. — 9-993660 
Sumis, 160° 28! remainder 30° 14’ S.. — 9.702019 
Half is 80° 14! fum of the 4 — 19.923641 
Co. alt. 50° oo! fine half fum — 9.961820 
Remainder 30° 14! 66° 207 
66° 20! 
Which doubled gives 132° 40’, 
a 
Ey Tal 
c.. Wow XVIII. Ne. : > -Phig 
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This fubtra€ted from 180° co’ leaves 47° 20! equal to 
three hours nine minutes nearly, the fame as before. 

By the fame operation you may find the fun’s azimuth 
PZ, ifinlead of the complement of the fun’s altitude 
you fubtract the fun’s diflance from the pole, noting the 
half {um and remainder as before. And the rule will itand 
thus: to the complement arithmetical of the fines of the 
complement of the latitude, and complement of the fun’s alti- 
tude, add the fines of the aforefaid half fum and remainder 3 
then the fine of half the total of thefe four, doubled, and 
taken from 180 degrees, gives the fun’s azimuth from 
the north, in north latitude ; and from the fouth, in fouth 

itude. 
ae the hour of the night is required, the height of fome 
flar mult be taken. And it is found by adding to, or 
fubtraéting the right? -cenfion of that flar from that of the 

in. 
To find the hour of the day or night by the globe, fee 

LOBE. 
ce ae in Mining, is ufed by feveral foreign writers to 
exprefs ,{,th part of the circumference or horizon, or 15 
of azimuth; the fouth and the north being called twelve 
hours, the ealt and weft fix hours ; and in deferibing the 
courfe or range of a vein or ftratum, they fay, if N.W. and 
§.E., that it has a nine o’clock range, &c. In the fame 
manner, Englifh colliers, {peaking of the prevailing dip of 
the ftrata, fay, that the meafures generally dip to the ten 
o'clock fun; and the collieries cf Derbythire are found by 
Mr. Farey generally to face the two o’clock fun, or the 
lines or length-way joints, at right angles to thefe, tend to 
the eight o’clock fun, which is either the deep end or the 
rife-end of the works, according as the itrata dip towards 
“the N.W. or S.W. or vice verfi. ‘ 

Hovurs, Hore, in the Ancient Mythology, were certain 
goddeifes, the daughters of Jupiter and ‘Ihemis; at firit 
only three in number, Eunomia, Dice, and Irene; to 
which were afterwards added two more, Carpo, and 
Thallote. ; 

Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid 
allots them the employment of harnefling the horfes of the 
fun : 


« Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis.’’ 
And {peaks of them as ftanding, at equal dittances, about the 
throne of Sol: 


“ et pofite fpatiis equalibus, Horm.” 


The poets reprefent them as drefled in fine coloured, or 
embroidered robes, and gliding on with a quick and eafy 
motion. Ovid. Faft. v. ver. 218. Met. ii. ver. 119. Stat. 
Theb. iii. ver. 410. ; 

Hours, Hore, in the Romi/® Church, are certain prayers 
performed at {tated times of the day ; as matins, ve/pers, 
lauds, &c. 

The leffer hours, are prime, tierce; Jfixth, and none. They 
are called hours, or canonical hours, as being to be rehearfed 
at certain hours preferibed by the canons of that church, in 
commemoration of the mytteries accomplithed at thefe hours. 
Thefe hours were anciently alfo called courfe, curfus. 
F. Mabillon has a diflertation on them, entitled de Curfu 
Gallicano. , 

The firlt conftitution enjoining the obfervation of the cq- 
nonical hours, is of the ninth century, being found in a capi- 
tular of Heito, bifhop of Brazil, directed to his curates, im- 
porting, that the priefts fhall never be abfent at the eanoni- 
calhours, either by day ornight. : 

Hours, Prayers of forty, are public prayers continued for 
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the fpace of three days fucceflively, and without intermiffion 
before the holy facrament, to obtain the affiltance of heayen 
on fome important occafion. 

In thefe days, care is taken, that the holy facrament be 
expofed forty hours, viz. thirteen or fourteen hours each 
day. 

ieee ot or Horary Circles, in Afironomy, &e. are 
ereat circles, meeting in the poles of the world, and crofl. 
ing the equinoétial at right angles ; the fame as meridians. 

They are fuppofed to be drawn through every fifteenth 
degree of the equinoétial and equator, and oa both globes 
are fupplied by the meridian hour-circle and index. See 
GLose. 

The planes of the hour-circles are perpendicular to the 
plane of the equinoétial, which they divide into twenty-four . 


_equal parts. 


Hour-gla/s, a popular kind of chronometer or clepfydra, 
ferving to meafure the flux of time, by the defcent or run- 
ning of fand out of one glafs veffel into another. 

The belt hour-glaffes are thofe, which, inftead of fand, 
have egg-fhells well dried in the oven, then beaten fine and 
fifted. ; 

Hour-glaffes are much ufed at fea for reckoning, &c. 

There is alfo a fort of hour-glaffes, which depend on the 
flux of water, or fome other liquid, more properly called 
clepfydre. See CLEpsyDRA. 

Hour-lines, on a Dial, are lines which arife from the 
interfeGtions of the plane of the.dial, with the feveral planes 
of the hour-circles of the fphere, and therefore muft be all 
right lines. See Dat. 

Hour-/cale, a divided line on the edge of Collins’s quad- 
rant, being only of tangents of forty-five degrees each, fet 
together in the middle. Its ufe, together with the lines of 
latitude, is to draw the hour-lines of dials that have centres, 
by means of an equilateral triangle, drawn on the dial-planes. 
See DIALLING /ines, and ScaLy. , 

HOURA, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the W. ‘coaft 
of Scotland. N. lat. 57° 56’. W. long. 5> 16). 

HOURIS, in Modern Hiffory, is a name given by the 
Mahometans to thofe females that are defigned for the faith- 
ful in paradife. Thefe are not the fame with whom they 
have lived on earth, but formed for this purpofe, with fin- 
gular beauty and undecaying charms. . 

HOURSAK, in Geography, a town of Perfian Armenia; 
150 miles E.N.E. of Erivan. ; ; 

HOUSAGE, a fee which a carrier, or other perfon, 
pays for laying up goods in a houfe. 

HOUSANABUD, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Bahar. 

HOUSANGUNGE, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude ; 
40 miles N. of Manickpour, 

HOUSATONICK, cr Hooxstonnuc, fignifying in 
the Indian language ‘¢ over the mountain,” a river of Con- 
neéticut, which has two fources; one in Lanefborough, the 
other in Windfor, both in Berkfhire county, Maffachufetts. 


-Thefe branches unite in Pittsfield, and the river, after 


paffing through a number of towns, difcharges itfelf into 
Long ifland Sound, between Stratford and Milford, in Gon- 
neticut. It is navigable about 12 miles to Derby. Be- 
tween Salifbury and Canaan, this river forms a cataraét 150 
yards wide, and 60 feet in perpendicular fall. Several ute« 
ful mills and iron works are erected on the falls of this 
river, 

HOUSE, a habitation, or a building conftru€ted for 
fheltering a man’s perfon and goods from the inclemencies 
of the weather, and the injuries of ill difpofed perfons. 


Houfes differ in magnitude, being of two or three, and four 


ftories, 
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ffories, in’ the materials of which they confift, as wood, 
brick, or ftone, and in the purpofes for which they are de- 
figned, as a manor-houfe, farm-houfe, cottage, &c. 

Ancient Rome confifted of forty-eight thoufand houfes, 
all infulated or detached. from one another. 

- For the number of houfes, and of inhabitants to a houfe 

in England, &c. fee the article Expectation of Life. See 
alfo each county and town, under its refpe€tive appella- 
tion. 

A pleafure houfe, or country houfe, is that built for oc- 

cafional refidence, and for the pleafure and benefit of retire- 
ment, air, &c. This is the vil/a of the ancient Romans; 
and what in Spain and Portugal they call guinta; in Pro- 
vence, caffine; in fome other parts of France, clofrie; in 
Italy, vigna. : 
- The citizens of Paris have alfo their maifons de bouteilles, 
bottle houfes, to retire to, and entertain their friends; which 
in Latin might be called mice; the emperor Domitian having 
a houfe built for the like purpofe, mentioned under this 
name by Martial, hib.ii. ep. 59. j : ¢ 

Et is a thing principally to be aimed at, in the {cite or fitu- 
ation of a country houie, or feat, that it have wood and 
water near it. 

It is far better to have a houfe defended by trees than 
hills; for trees yield a cooling, refrefhing, {weet, and 
healthy air and fhade, during the heat of the fummer, and 
very much break the cold winds and tempefts from every 
point in the winter. The hills, according to their fituation, 
defend only from fome certain winds ; and if they are on the 
north-fide of the houfe, as they defend from the cold air in 
the winter, fo they alfo deprive you of the cool refrefhing 
breezes, which are commonly blown from thence in the 
fummer. And if the hills are fituate on the fouth fide, they 
then prove alfo very inconvenient. ; 

A honfe fhould not be too low feated, fince this precludes 
the convenience of cellars. If you cannot avoid building 
on low grounds, fet the firft floor above the ground the 
higher, to fupply what you want to fink in your cellar in 
the ground; for in fuch low and moift grounds, it conduces 
much to the drynefs and healthinefs of the air to have cellars 
under the houfe, fo that the floors be good and cieled under- 
neath. Houfes built too high, in places obvious to the 

‘winds, and not well defended by hills or trees, require more 
materials to build them, and more alfo of reparations to 
maintain them; and they are not fo commodious to the in- 
habitants as the lower-built houfes, which may be built at a 
much eafier rate, and alfo as complete and beautiful as the 
other. 

In“buildings or houfes not above two ftories with the 
ground-room, and net exceeding twenty feet to the raifon- 
place, and upon a good foundation, the length of two 
bricks, or eighteen inches for the heading courfe, will be 
fufficient for the ground-work of any common ftructure, 
and fix or feven courfes above the earth to a water-table, 
where the thicknels of the walls is abated, or taken in, on 
either fide the thicknefs of a brick, namely, two inches and 
@ quarter. ‘ we 

‘For large and high houfes, or buildings, of three, four; 
or five ftories with the garrets, the walls of fuch edifices 
ought to be frem the foundation to the frit water-table 
three heading courfes of brick, or twenty-eight inches at 
leaft ; and at every ftory a water-table, or taking in on the 
infide for the fummers, girders, and joints, to reft upon, 
laid into the middle, or one quarter of the wall at leaft, for 

the better bond. But as for the innermoft or partition wall, 
a half brick will be fufficiently thick ; and for the upper 
 Gories, nize inches, or a brick length, will fuffices 
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The parts, proportions, &c. of the honfes in London, 
perenisics by ftatute. See Buizpixe, and article Fire- 
cocks. 

Every man has a right to air and light in his own houfe ; 
and therefore if any thing of an infeGtious fmell be laid near 
the houfe of another, or his lights be ftopped up and 
darkened by buildings, &c. they are nuifances punifhable 
by our laws ; but no ation lies for merely obftruéting the 
opening of a profpect. Ifa man’s houfe be attacked with 
intent to kill, and the owner or his fervants kill the thieves 
in defending him and his houfe, this is not felony, and 
incurs no forfeiture. One man may compel another to 
repair his houfe in feveral cafes, by the writ de domo repa- 
randz. The doors of a honfe may not be broke open on 
arrelts, except in cafes of treafon or felony, &c. The 
riotoufly pulling down of a houtfe is felony excluded clergy. 
Stealing lead, or iren bars, or rails fixed to houfes, &c. is 
felony punifhable by tranfportation, by 4 Geo. cap. 32. 
The hundred is liable to damages by the burning of houfes. 
g Geo. cap. 32. See Arson, Burctary, &c. 

House-cricket, in Entomology. See Gryiius domeftica. 

House, Hot. See Hor-houfe and Stove. 

House, Green. See Green-House. 

Houses, Jce. See Icr. 

Houss-lamb, in Rural Economy, a name given to. that 
fort of lamb which has been reared and fattened in the houfe. 
See Lams-juckling. 

House, Summer, a little edifice erected at the corner of 
a garden, and contrived fo as to let air in on all fides 3 or to 
exclude it, as you fird proper. 

House, Town, or Hall, isa place where the officers and 
magillrates of a town or city hold their meetings, for the 
due adminiftration of their laws and policy. See Harr 
and GuILp. 

Housr, Work. See Worx-houfz and Bripewstu.. See 
alfo the article Raspuuys. 

Hous of Corredion. Juftices of the peace in feffions are 
to make orders for erecting or enlarging houfes of correcs 
tion, and for the maintenance and government of the fame, 
and for the punifhment of offenders committed thither; on 
prefentment of the grand jury, or of a juftice on his own 
view or knowl¢dge, that fuch houfes are wanted. (7 Jac. I. 
c.4. 17 Geo. II. c.5. 14 Geo, II. c. 33. 22 Geo. iL. c. 64, 
24 Geo. III. fell. 2. c.55.) In every county of England 
there fhall be a houfe or houfes of correétion, built at the 
charge of the county, with all conveniences for the fetting 
of people to work. The expence of building, repairing, 
and purchafing land, &c. for houfes of corrrection, and 
maintaining them, fhall be defrayed by order of the juftices 
in feffions, by the monies raifed in the fame manner as the 
general county-rate ; aud when the amount thereof {hall ex- 
ceed one-half of the amount of the ordinary annual affeffment 
for the fame, (computed at a medium for the lait five pre- 
ceding years), they may borrow on mortgage of the faid 
rates, any fum not lefs than 50/. nor more than r1oo/. each, 
ordering the intereft to be paid off yearly, and fo much of 
the principal fum as fhall at leaft be equal to the intereft, 
until the whole fhall be difcharged ; provided that the whole 
money borrowed be fully paid within 14 years from the time 
of borrowing the fame, (17 Geo. II. c. 5. 22 Geo. III, 
c. 64. 24 Geo. III. fell. 2.¢.55.) The juftices at their 
quarter ieffions: fhall nominate one or more juflices, within 
their refpeétive diftriGs as vifitors and infpectors, who fhall 
report to the next quarter feflions. And the juflices in 
{effions are to appoint governors or mafters of fuch houfes of 
correction, and their. falaries, &c. which are to be aid, 
quarterly out of the county rate. They may alfoallow foe 

Nz governore: 
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overnors fome proportion of the profits earned by the pri- 
foners. The falaries fhall be fixed with a reference to the 
quantity of work done. (2z Geo. HII. c.64, 31 Geo. III. 
c.26.) Thefe governors are to fet the perfons fent on work, 
and to punith offenders (except by whipping) ; and in cafe 
of repetition of offences to report to the viliting jultices, 
who fhall order fuch offenders to be punifhed, either by 
moderate whipping, repeated whippings, or clofe confine- 
ment for any term not exceeding one month. Governors 
are to yield a true account every quarter-feflions of perfons 
committed to their cuftodies; and if they fuffer any to 
efcape, the jultices may fine them.. 

The juftices, at fome general or quarter-{effions, at which 
five juftices, at the leait, fhall be prefent, may make fuch 
rules and orders for receiving, feparating, clafling, dieting, 
clothing, maintaining, employing, reforming, governing, 
managing, treating, and watching offenders during their 
confinement in penitentiary houfes, aceording to 19 Geo. III. 
c. 47. (See PENITENTIARY Hou/fes, and TRANSPORTATION.) 
Such rules and orders are to be fubmitted to the judges 
of affize, &c. 31 Geo. III. c. 46. If perfons ordered to 
hard labour fhall efcape, or be affifted in efcaping, or ref- 
cued, every fuch offence fhall be punifhed in the fame man- 
ner as the like offence would be punifhed by 19 Geo. ITI. 
©. 74. concerning penitentiary houfes. Separate apartments 
fhall be provided by 22 Geo, III. c. 64. By the fame act, 
the governor or keeper of every houfe of correétion fhall 
employ perfons, not committed to hard labour, in fome work 
that is not fevere, and allow them half their earnings, to be 
paid at the time of their difcharge. The juftices in fefftons 
may alfo appoint, at pleafure, a minifter of the church of 
England, refiding near the houfe of correction, to perform 
divine fervice-there every Sunday, and appoint him a falary 
not exceeding 20/. a-year. No governor or afliitant fhall 
fell, or be licenfed to fell, or have any benefit from the fale 
of any wine, ale, beer, {pirituous or other liquors ; nor fhall 
fuch liquors be brought into the houfe of correétion, to 
be drank there, unlefs for a medical purpofe, by a written 
direétion, under the hand of the apothecary or furgeon at- 
tending fuch houfe, under a penalty of to, The matter 
fhall deliver to the juftices, at every general quarter-feffions, 
a written account of the perfons in cuftody, with the offence 
of each, time of commitment, diftinguifhing the age and fex 
of thofe committed to hard labour, the bufinefs in which they 
have been employed, and the behaviour of each during con- 
finement. 

The houfe of correCtion is for the employing and punifh- 
ing of idle and diforderly perfons, parents of battard children, 
beggars, fervants running away, trefpaflers, rogues, vaga- 
bonds, &c. Poor perfons refufing to work, are there to be 
whipped, and fet to work and labour; and any perfon who 
lives extravagantly, having no vifible way to fupport himfelf, 
may be fent to the houfe of corre¢tion, and fet to work there, 
and may be kept there, until he gives the juttice fatisfaétion 
in refpeét to his living, but not to be whipped. A perfon 
ought to be conviéted of vagrancy, &c. before he is ordered 
to be whipped. 

Whereas doubts may arife where authority is given to 
any juftice or juftices, to commit offenders to the houfe of 
correétion, for offences cognizable before them out of feffions, 
how long offenders may be there detained, and in what man- 
ner treated, when the time and manner of their punifhment 
is not by law exprefsly limited ; it is enacted by 17 Geo. IT. 
c. 5. that when any offender fhall be committed as aforefaid, 
by virtue of any law in being, or to be made, and the time 
and manner of their punifhment are not exprefsly limited, 
the faid jultice or juftices fhall commit fuch offenders to the 
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houfe of correétion, there to be kept to hard labour until 
the next general or quarter-feflions, and until difcharged by 
due courfe of law: and two jultices (of whom the juftice who 
committed him to be one) may difcharge the faid offender 
before the feffions if they fee caufe: and if he fhall not be 
fo difcharged, the faid feffions may either difcharge him or 
continue him further, not exceeding three months. A table’ 
of rules and orders for the government of houfes of cor- 
rection, is ordered to be fixed in fome confpicuous part 
of fuch houfes by 22 Geo. III. c. 64, of which the following 
is a copy: 

«© Rules, orders, and regulations to be obferved and in- 
forced at every houfe of correction provided and eftablifhed, 
or to be provided and eftablifhed, under the authority of 
the ats of the 7th year of the reign of his late majeity king 
James I. the 17th of king George IT. and the 22d of king 
George III. 5 

« 1, That the feveral perfons who fhall be committed ta 
the houfe of correction to be kept to hard labour, fhall be 
employed (unlefs prevented by ill health) every day during 
their confinement (except Sundays, Chriftmas day, and 
Good-Friday), for fo many hours as the day-light in the 
different feafons of the year will admit, not exceeding twelve 
hours, being allowed thereout to reft half an hour at break- 
faft, an hour at dinner, and half an hour at fupper, and tha 
the intervals fhall be noticed by the ringing of a bell. ; 

«2, That the governor of each houfe of correGtion fhall 
adapt the various employments, which fhall be dire&ted by 
the juftices at their quarter-feflions, to each perfon in fuch 
manner as fhall be beft fuited to his or her itrength and’ 
ability, regard being had to age and fex. 

«3. That the males and females fhall be employed, 
and fhall alfo eat and be lodged in feparate apartments, and 
fhall have no intercourfe or communication with each other, 

“© 4, That every perfon fo committed fhall be fuftained 
with bread, and any coarfe but wholefome food and water ; 
but perfons under the care of the phyfician, furgeon, or apo- 
thecary, fhall be fuftained with fuch food and liquor as he 
fhall direct. 

«¢5. That the governor, and fuch other perfons (if any) 
as fhall be employed by the jutftices to affift the governor, 
fhall be very watchful and attentive in feeing that the perfons 
{fo committed are conftantly employed during the hours of 
work ; and if any perfon fhall be found remifs or negligent 
in performing what is required to be done by fuch perfon 
to the beft of his or her power and ability, or fhall wilfully 
watte, {poil, or damage the goods committed to his or her 
care, the governor fhall punifh every fuch perfon in the manner 
hereafter directed. 

«6 That if any perfon fo committed fhall refufe to 
obey the orders given by the governor, or fhall be guilty of 
profane curfing or {wearing ; or of any indecent behaviour 
or expreffion ; or of any affault, quarrel, or abufive words, 
to or with any other perfon : he or fhe fhall be punifhed for 
the fame in the manner hereafter directed. 

«7, That the governor fhall have power to punifh 
the feveral offenders for the offences herein before defcribed, 
by clofer confinement ; and fhall enter in a book, tobe kept 
by him for the infpeGtion of the jultices at the quarter-feffions, 
and the vifiting juftice or juftices, the name of every perfon 
who fhall be fo punifhed by him, expreffing the offence, and 
the duration of the punifhment inflicted.”” 

Bridewell is a prifon for corre€tion in London, and of- 
fenders may be fent thither. See BrinewrLi and Hospi- 
TAL. 

Houss is alfo ufed for a convent or monattery. 

Regular priefts give the name houfes to the places they 
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refide in, and not that of convents or monafteries, which 
properly belong to fimple friars. Thus we fay the Jefuits’ 
houfe, and the Barnabites or Theatins’ houfe. 

The Jefuits have both profeffed houfes, and colleges for 
novices, which they call houfes of probation. 

They have alfo Aoufis of retreat for fpiritual exercifes, 
where they receive fecular perfons and ecclefialtics difpofed 
to practife the fame with them for eight or ten days. 

House is alfo ufed for one of the eltates of the kingdom 
affembled in parliament. 

Thus we fay, the houfe of lords, the houfe of commons, 
&c. See Commons, ParriaMent, and Peers. 

House is alfo ufed for a noble family ; or a race of il- 
luftrious perfons iffued from the fame ftock. See Grnera- 
LoGyY. 

In this fenfe we fay, the houfe or family of the Stuarts, 
the houfe of Bourbon, the houfe of Hanover, of Auttria, of 
Lorrain, of Savoy, &c. 

Houss, in Affrology, a dodecatemory, or 12th part of the 
heavens. 

The divifion of the heavens into houfes is founded on this, 

. that the itars and pianets, when found herein, are fuppofed 
to have certain influences, either good or evil, upon fublunary 
bodies ; and to each houfe is affirned its particular virtue or 
influence ; upon the confideration whereof they draw horo- 
fcopes. See Horoscope. 

This divifion is made by fix great circles, called circles of 
pofiticn, which cut each other in the common interfeétion 
of the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of do- 
mifying, which is that of Regiomontanus: for the ancients 
had three other ways. 

Theie circles divide the equator into 12 equal parts, of 30 
degrees each, without any regard to the zodiac. The horizon 
and meridian are two circles of the eceleftial houfes, which 

* divide the heavens into four equal parts, each whereof com- 
prehends three houfes. There are fix above the horizon, and 
as many belowit ; and fix eaftern and fix weftern houfes. 

The icheme or figure of the heavens confifts of 12 triangles, 
which are likewife called houfes ; wherein are laid down the 
ftars, figns, and planets, comprifed within the refpedtive 
{paces of the circles of pofition. 

Each planet has two certain houfes, whereing they fay it 
exerts itfelf with peculiar vigour. Leo is the fun’s houfe, 
and Cancer that of the moon ; Capricorn is Saturn’s, &c. 

_ Some call the houfes dodecatemories ; but that name is 

_ More immediately appropriated to the twelve figns or divi- 
fions of the zodiac. See DopEecaTEMory. 

The Aitrological houfes have their particular names ac- 

cording to their qualitics. The firft is the Aou/e of life, 
~ being the afcendant, and containing five degrees above the 
horizon, the reft beneath it ; the fecond is the hou/e of riches ; 

the third, the houfe of brothers ; the fourth, in the loweft part 
of heaven, the hou/e of relations, and the angle of the earth ; 
the fifth, the houfe of children ; the fixth, the houfe of health ; 
the feventh, the hou/e of marriage, and the angle of the wet ; 
_ the eighth, the houfé of death, and upper gate; the ninth, 
the houfe of piety ; the tenth, the hou/e of offices ; the eleventh, 
__ the boufe of friends ; and the twelfth, the oufe of enemies. 

___ It is popularly, and as it were poetically, laid, that the 
fun had 12 houfes, by which are meant the 12 figns, though 

in reality it has only one fign, viz. Leo : befides, the divifion 
of houfes is accommodated to the equator, and not the zo- 
“ They begin numbering the houfes with the afcendant, and 
pafs them to the imum ceeli; fo that the vertical point makes 
the beginning of the tenth. 
_ Houses, Differences of, in Heraldry. See Dir¥erences. 
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Hovset-bote, Efovers, in Law ; or an allowance of timber 
out of the lord’s wood, for the repair and upholding a houfe 
or tenement. 

Some make houfe-bote two-fold, viz. Efoverium edificandt 
&F ardendi. See Estovens. 

House-breaking, or Hou/é-robbing, the robbing or plun- 
dering a man in fome part of his houfe, or his booth, or tall, 
in a fair or market; the owner, or hid wife, children, or 
fervants, being within the fame. 

This was made felony by ftat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 Ed. 
VI. but it is fince alfo made felony, though none be within 
the houfe, 26 Eliz. See Burciary and Larceyy. 

Hovwsr-burning. See Arson. 

Hovuse-coal, in Mining, is applied to fuch fort of coals, 
as are adapted, and in general ufed as firing by the inhabitants 
of coal diftricts, called alfo fire-coal, to diftinguifh them from 
lime-coal, engine-coal, fleck, &c. which are refufe, or ftink- 
ing-coal, ufed chiefly for burning lime, working fleam-en- 
gines, &e. 

Houwsr-i/land, in Geography, one of the Shetland iflands, 
about feven miles long and one broad. N? lat. 60'4% W. 
long. 1° 35’. 

House painter. See PAInrTING. 

Hous of Recovery, a hofpital for the reception of perfons 
labouring under infectious fever, or typhus, with a view not 
only to the cure of the difeafe, but to the fuppreffion of the 
contagion. 

This very important inftitution, of which many examples 
are now to be found in England and Ireland, is of very recent 
date ; the firft houfe of the kind having been eftablifhed at 
Manchefter in the year 1796, when this appellation was 
adopted, as being lefs alarming to the feelings of the poor, 
and of the public in general, than that of Sever-houfe. For 
the original fuggeition of fuch eftablifhments, and for the 
fatisfa€tory documents in proof of the fafety and advantages 
which they afford, deduced from a long and philofophical 
inveftigation of the nature of contagion, the country, is in= 


.debted to Dr. Haygarth. The principles on which he recom- 


mended the plan, had been inferred by fo cautious an in- 
du@ion from obfervation and experiment, that every in- 
ftance of the praCtical application of them has ferved but 

to corroborate their truth. ‘ 
It is well known to thofe who have attended to the hif- 
tory of epidemic difeafes, that the various contagious fevers, 
which have been denominated the plague, putrid, fpotted, 
and malignant fevers, have, together with the f{mall-pox, 
meafles, and fcarlet fever, been the principal feourges of 
mankind, fince hiftory has afforded us any accurate records 
on the fubjeét ; and that the ravages of peflilence in general 
have been confined to the crowded population of large 
camps, towns, and cities. (See Epiprwic.) With the 
origin of the {mall-pox, meafles, and fearlet-fever, we are 
altogether unacquainted 5 they feem to be propagated only 
by a fpecific contagion, generated in the bodies of thofe 
who labour under the difeafes. But the origin of the other 
fevers above fpecified has been traced, we apprehend, with 
a clearnefs that admits of no doubt, to the efluvia generated 
from the accumulated filth, and the uncleanly perfons and 
habitations, abounding in large ‘and populous cities. (See 
Heattu, Public.) And although it has been fhewn, that 
the frequency and extenfive range of thefe peftilential 
fevers have been curtailed, and fome of them actually 
annihilated, by the fyitem of public and private cleanlinefs 
and_ ventilation adopted in modern times; yet until the 
abodes of poverty can be rendered airy and cleanly, (a con- 
fummation fearcely to be hoped for,) contagion will con- 
tinue to be generated under certain circumftances, and will 
neceilarily 
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neceflarily tend to propagate itfelf to an indefinite extent. 
And fuch, in faét, has been the aétual {tate of the cafe, in 
all large and crowded towns, until within a very few years. 
The inhabitants of the cellars and garrets in the dirty 
alleys and lanes in Manchetter, Liverpool, London, Dublin, 
&c. &c. have been found to fuffer feverely from the gene- 
ration of infeGtious f-ver in their apartments, or from the 
ready propagation ct it, whenever introduced. 

From the nature of the accommodation of the poor in 
their lodging-houfes, from their inability to preferve clean- 
linefs, and from the conitant intercourfe between the inha- 
bitants of the different apartments of thefe houfes, not only 
is contagious fever generated 3 it isalfo readily propagated, 
and it becomes an irremovable inmate, as it were, of the 
houfes. “* When a fever either arifesin, or is introduced into 


the houfe of a poor perfon, every circumftance favouring. 


its progrefs, it generally attacks the family in fucceifion : 
their clothes, and the woollen and cotton part of their furni- 
ture become infeed, retain the infeGtion tenacioufly, and 
are capable of communicating the difeafe for a long time. 
Thefe they can neither afford to purify or deftroy. Thus 
their dwellings and perfons continually breathe contagion ; 
and where this is the fituation, not of one family only, but 
of a great number, it is hardly poffible to prevent a commu- 
nication of the difeafe to the families of the rich, among 
whom it would never have been produced.” (Ferriar’s Med. 
Hit. and Refle@. vol. i. p. 243.) The fame author, {fpeak- 
ing of the fituation of fome of thefe habitations of the poor 
in Manchetter, obferves, * In thofe houfes a very dangerous 
fever contftantly fubfiits, and has fubjified for a confiderable 
number of years. 1 have known nine patients confined in 
fevers at the fame time in one of thefe houfes, and crammed 
into three {mall dirty rooms, without the regular attendance 
of any friend or even of.a nurfe. Four of thefe poor crea- 
tures died, abfolutely from want of the common offices of 
humanity, and negle& in the adminiftration of their medi- 
cines. As foonas one dies, or-is driven out of his cell, he 
is replaced by another, who foon feels, in his turn, the con- 
fequences of breathing infected air. In mott of thefe places 
lodgers are received ; the confequence is a perpetual fuc- 
ceflion of fever patients among them.” That thefe repre- 
fentations are faithfully correét, thofe who have had an op- 
portunity of saliting the fick poor in this metropolis can 
evince. We have feen the inhabitants of the fame houfe 
attacked, feveral fucceffive times, by the influence of their 
own contagion. Even the convalefcents, from their con- 
finement in the midit of infeGtion, have frequent relapfes, fo 
that the difeafe would fometimes continue on the fame {pot 
for feveral months together. 

It muft be obvious, that thefe nefts of contagion are cor- 
{tant fources of danger to the public, and that difeafes may 
be communicated even to diltant quarters of the town, by the 
fale of clothes, impregnated with it in its moit a¢tive form 
(fee Dr. Willan on Scarlatina), and by the public coaches, 
&c. And it muft be not lefs clear, that the mere re- 
moval of a few infeéted, individuals to the public hofpitals, 
js altogether inadequate to {trike at the root of the evil, al- 
though it may preferve the lives of fome of the individuals 
thus removed, A {triking illuitration of thefe points is 
afforded in a cafe mentioned by the late Dr. T. A. Murray. 
He was called upon to vifit a poor man ina clofe alley lead- 
ing from Shoe-lane, who was ill of typhus-fever. This 
patient occupied a back room, on the ground floor, together 
with his wife and five female children, the eldeft of whom was 
fixteen years of age, the youngefttwo. There was but one 
beditead in the room, but fome bedding lay on the floor, 
between this and the fire-place; it was lighted by one 


window, whieh, from its conftrution, could not be openedy 
The room, the bedding, and the perfons of the inhabitants 
were all filthy and offenfive in the higheit degree. It ap- 
peared, however, that the mother kad been firit attacked, 
in confequence, as fhe fuppofed, of having vifited a perfon 
who died of the fever in ene of the upper apartments. She 
had immediately obtained admiffion into an hofpital, and re- 
mained there until the thought herfelf able to return to her 
family; though itll retaining in her clothes, or perfon, 
enough of the contagion to infect them. Soon after her re- 
turn her hufband was attecked by the fever ; then the fecond 
and third of her daughters; afterwards the eldeft and the 
two youngett. Medicine, as might have been foretold, was 
of very little fervice in fuch a fituation. The father of the 
family died on the fourth day after he was vifited.. The 
children continued to linger under the difeafe, when this 
report was made. The eldeit of them was conveyed to a 
hofpital ix a hackney coach, having, until the time of her re- 
moval, lain by the fide of her filter, on that part of the in- 
feéted bed which the dead body of their father had previoufly 
occupied. See Remarks on the Situation of the Poor in 
the Metropolis, as contributing to the Progrefs of Conta- 
gious Difeafes, by Dr. Murray, publifhed by the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor, in 1801. p. 27. 
On contemplating fcenes like this, and confidering the 
danger thence refulting to the public, and the mifery infliGed 
on the families of the poor, we cannot but highly approve 
the nature of an inftitution, which has for its object at once 
the removal of the patients from fuch pettilential habitations 
(by means which fecure the public), to a Houfe of Recovery, 
and alfo the purification of the infected apartments, and the 
deftruétion of the contagion, in the clothes and furniture, and 
whatever elfe may be imbued withit. Such are the purpofes 
accomplifhed by the inftitution of Houfes of Recovery ; and 
we fhall briefly ftate the grounds upon which fuch eitablifh- 
ments were propofed, the methods in which they have been 
ae and the happy refults which have accrued from 
them. i 
The firft fuggeftion of the advantages of the eftabifhment 
in queftion was made by Dr. Haygarth, at Chelfter, about 
the year 1772, from a confideration of the nature of conta- 
gion, and of the mode and limits of its propagation. His 
own obfervations, fupported by thofe of fir John Pringle, 
Dr. Lind, and otners, had taught him that contagious ef. 
fluvia are particularly active in clofe and unventilated apart- 
ments; but that, in the open air, or when diluted by the 
free admiffion of frefh air into the infe€ted room, they become 
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comparatively inert and harmlefs, and might be breathed for 


a long time with perfeét impunity ; and that even the con=— 


centrated infeGtion of a clofe room might be refpired fora ~ 


fhort time without producing fever, efpecially at a little 
diftance from the perfon deceafed. It had been fhewn too; 
by Dr. O’Ryan’s experiments at Montpellier, that the 
contagion of {mall-pox was limited in its operation to 
the diitance of a few feet from the perfon infected; 
and by Dr. Rouffell, Dr. Mertens, &c. that even 
the contagion of the plague was harmlefs at a fimilar dif- 
tance, particularly in the air of well ventilated places. (See 
ConTAGIon, where the evidence of thefe ftatements is ad- 
duced.) In fhort, Dr. Haygarth was irrefiftibly led to the 
conclution, that contagion is not communicated to any dif- 


tance through the air, and that, ina well ventilated and clean _ 


apartment in a houfe or hofpital, perfons affected with cons 


tagious fever might be received, without any rifk to the 4 
occupants of other apartments in the fame building, much _ 


lefs to the inhabitants of neighbouring or even adjoining 
houfes. In confequence of thefe well-founded opinions, a 
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froer-roard was opened in the infirmary at Chefter, in the 
year 1773, with the moft beneficial effects ; i.c. two wards 
were fet apart for the reception of patients labouring under 
hus-fever, and were continued open without any injury to 
the other wards of that hofpital, or to the neighbourhood, 
but with a great diminution of contagious fever in the town. 
For, in the mean time, the attention of the officers of the 
_ infirmary was dire¢ted to the apartments from which the 
fick had been removed ; the furniture, clothes, &c. which 
had been about the perfons of the patients, were purified, 
by wafhing, fumigation, &c. and the rooms cleanfed and 
 white-wafhed. The patients, after their recovery in the 
fever-wards, were fent home to their families in clean gar- 
t ments ; being thus rendered fecure from the chance of re- 
_ infeétion on their arrival, and incapable of communicating it 
___ to their inmates. 
- The fuccefs of this eftablifhment led to the opening of 
 fever-wards in the infirmary at Liverpool, under the direc- 
_ tion of the late Dr. Currie, where the experiment was at- 
tended with the fame fuccefs. The inhabitants of Man- 
chefter, from the prefling reprefentations of Dr. Ferriar, 
were induced to form a feparate eftablifhment, as already 
ftated, in 1796; and fimilar houfes have been inftituted in 
feveral of the large towns both in England and Ireland, 
efpecially at Dublin, Waterford, Cork, &c. in London, 
Leeds, and other places ; in all of which the principles of 
Dr. Haygarth have been invariably confirmed, and the moft 
fubftantial benefits conferred upon the inhabitants. * 

_ Regulations of a. Houfe of Recovery —The foliowing are 
_ the principal regulations adopted in the management of the 
foufe of Recovery, in Gray’s-inn-lane Road, London, 
which was opened in 1802, under the patronage of the So- 
ciety for bettering the Condition of the Poor; they are 
chiefly taken from thofe of the eftablifhment at Manchefter. 
See Dr. Ferriar, loc. cit. vol. iii. p. 66. 

1. The admiffion of patients is left entirely to the phy- 
fician, who, as foon he has afcertained the ftate of the per- 
fon recommended, gives an order for that purpofe ; whence 
no time is lolt by fearching for the recommendation of go- 
‘yernors, or by itated periods of admiffion, as in the ordinary 
hofpitals. ; 

_ 2. A fedan chair, or covered litter, provided with a move- 
able lining, is kept at the houfe, in which all perfons are 
carried thither at the expence of the inftitution; fo that no 
_ public carriages can be thus infected. 
__3. All patients on admiffion have their infectious clothes 
_ changed for clean linen, and are wafhed with lukewarm 
water. The clethes brought into the houfe with them are 
Aroperly purified and aired. uring their continuance in 
_ the houfe, all linen and bed-clothes, on being removed from 
_ the bodies of the patients, are immediately immerfed in cold 
‘ ater, and all difcharges are removed from the wards with- 
out delay. 
4. The floors of the wards are wafhed daily near the beds, 
d twice a week generally ; and fumigations with nitre and 
phuric acid are frequently employed ; the walls are white- 
fhed once every three months with quick-lime, frefh flaked 
ater, and while it continues bubbling and hot. The 
eads are of iron, without curtains, and the beds ftuffed 
‘i ttraw for the convenience of being frequently changed. 
ee ‘The fumigation, juft mentioned, the efficacy of which 
in'deftroying contagion, has been fatisfactorily proved by 
Morveau, Dr. Johnftone, and Dr. C. Smyth (fee Fu- 
ATION), is employed in the apartments which the pa- 
ats have left ; their walls are white-wathed with hot lime, 
re that operation is deemed neceflary ; and fuch articles 
thing as are not capable of being purified are de- 


ftroyed, and replaced at the expence of the inflitution. (See 
the Reports of the Inftitution for the Cure and Prevention 
of Contagious Fever in the Metropolis. Ferriar, Med, 
Hitt, and Refi. vol. iii. p. 66.) 

The advantages of fiich inftitutions have become almoft 
immediately apparent wherever they have been adopted. 
Great apprehenfions were at firft entertained (founded en- 
tirely on popular prejudices and miftakes in regard to the 
nature of contagion), that the neighbouring dwelling-houfes 
might be infected through the air, where a houfe of recovery 
was eitablifhed. But it was foon perceived that no fuch in- 
fection took place ; but, on the contrary, that the neighbour- 
hood of the houfes (at Manchefter for inftance), was the 
firft part of the town to be puriiied from the contagion 
which it heretofore cherifhed. This apprehenfion was alfo 
ftrongly expreffed in London, where the Houfe of Recovery 
was originally a private dwelling-houfe, ftanding in a row, 
and of courfe contiguous to dwelling-houfes on both fides. 
But the experience of nine years has completely removed all 
the fears of the adjoining inhabitants. 

In ref{pe& to the eftabiifhment at Manchefter, it is fated 
that “the beneficial effects of the Houfe of Recovery are 
almoft beyond belief; the faéts are, however, eftablithed by 
authentic documents. The number of fever patients in the 
pile of buildings in the neighbourhood of the Houfe of Recovery, 
for the two preceding years and eight months, were 1256, 
fomething more than an average of four hundred a year 3 
thofe in the fame diltria, from July 1796 (a period com~ 
mencing two months after the eftablifhnient of the Houfe of 
Recovery), to July 1797, being twelve months, were only 
twenty-fix.” 

Again, “ in January 1796 (before the eftablifhment of 
the Houfe of Recovery), the whole number of home-patients 
vifited by the phyficians of the Manchefter Infirmary was 
296, of which 226 were cafes of fever; in January 179%, 
the number of their home-patients was 161, and of thefe 
only 57 were cafes of fever.” See Reports of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor. 

~ Both at Manchefter and at Dublin (where the number of 
fevers is much greater, and the eltablifhment upon a more 
extenfive {cale), the diminution of fevers has been fo great, 
as to enable thofe inftitutions to comprehend a much wider 
diitriét than in the outfet. In London, many of the alleys 
and courts near Gray’s-inn-lane, Saffron-hill, and other 
crowded diftriéts, in which contagious fever was generally 
exifting, have been, for feveral years, fince the purifying 
meafures of the Honfe af Recovery were put in execution, 
altogether free from fever. 

Dr. Ferriar remarks, while enumerating the benefits de- 
rived from thefe inftitutions, “I can alfo perceive, that a 
falutary impreffion has been made upon the minds of the 
poor refpecting the utility of cleannefs in their houfes. The 
idea of fever comprehends, among them, that of ruin to their 
cireumftances, and defertion by their neighbours ; it mays 
therefore, be expected, that they will catch at every means 
within their reach to avoid fo dreadful an evil." (Loc. cit. } 

Notwithftanding the ample and demenitrative evidence which 
now exiits of the advantages and perfect fecurity with refpeét 
to the public, of thefe imititutions, the prejudiced and erro- 
neous notions of the communication of contagion, through 
the air, continue to prevail with great numbers of perfons,. 
and to prevent the eitablifhment of fever-wards and houfes 
of recovery. Thofe who with for fatisfaGory proofs upon 
this fubject, may confult Dr. Haygarth’s Letter to Dr. Per- 
cival on the Prevention of contagious Fevers: Dr. Currie’s. 
Reports on the EffeGts of Water: Dr. Ferriar’s Med. Hift. 
and Reflections, vol. ii. and iii.; the Reports of the Houfes 
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of Recovery of Dublin, London, &c.; and of the Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor. And in the collection 
of papers (2 vols.) publifhed by Dr. Clarke of Newcattle, 
may be found the almoit unanimous opinions upon the fafety 
of fuch eftablithments, from a multitude of the moft able and 
refpectable phyticians and furgeous in the ifland. 

Hovse-tax. See Wixpow. 

House-water, in Mining, is ufed where fteam-engines are 
employed on mines, or collieries, for the water which is ne- 
ceflary for condenfing, which often is obtained at very con- 
iiderable expence, particularly in deep lead mines, in rocky 
diitriéts, where the water that is pumped from the bottom 
of the mine can otherwife be difcharged into a fough at a 
great diltance below the furface ; in fuch fitwations, the 
high-preffure engines of Trevethick, which want no condenf- 
ing water, have been found very ferviceable. At Yateftoop 
mine, near Winfter, in Derbyfhire, they fome years ago 
ere€ted a large iteam-engine under ground, on this fough, 
to avoid the lifting of houfe-water. 

Hovse-zvife's Cloth, is a middle fort of linen cloth between 
fine and coarfe, fit for family vufes. 

HOUSED-in, in Ship Building. "The feaman fay of a 
fhip, which, after the breadth of her bearing is brought in 
too narrow to her upper-works, that fhe is houfed-in, or 
pinched too much. 

Houssp is alfo applied to the fituation of the great guns 
of a fhip, when they are fecured at fea by their tackles and 
breechings. 

HOUSET, in the Manege. 

HOUSELEEK, in Botany. See Sempervivum. 

Hovuseverk, Lefer. See SepuM. 

Hovuseceex, Small Annual. See Tituma. 

Houseveek, Water, of Egypt. See Pistia. 

HOUSHOLD, the family or domettics of a prince, or 
private perfon. 

The principal officers of the king’s houfhold are the lord 
fteward, lord chamberlain, groom of the itole, mafter of the 
great wardrobe, and matter of the horfe. 

The civil government of the king’s houfe belongs chiefly 
to the lord fteward of the houfhold, who has an annual 
falary of 1460/. He has authority over all officers and 
fervants of the king’s houfe, except thofe of the chapel, 
chamber, and ftable, who are under the jurifdiGtion of the 
lord chamberlain, mafter of the horfe, and dean of the chapel, 
and he is the judge of all crimes committed within the 
court, or the verge. See Court. 

Under the lord fteward are a treafurer of the houfhold, 
whofe place is 1200/. a-year ; comptroller, with the fame 
falary ; paymafter, with 500/. 2-year; mafter of the 
houfhold, at 500/. a-year; clerks of the houfhold, affiftant 
clerks, clerks comptrollers, &c. ; the officers and fervants 
belonging to the almonry, the marihalfea, the verge, the 
kitchen, gardener, purveyors, &c. 

The next principal officer of his majefty’s houfhold 
is the lord chamberlain, whofe falary is 1200/. a-year ; 
in whofe department are the vice-chamberlain, with 
a falary of 1159/. 8s. 4d. a-year; fecretary and clerks, 
fuperintendant of payments, groom of the ftole, with 
an annual appointment of 2000/.; lords of the bed- 
chamber, grooms of the bed-chamber, gentlemen of the 
privy-chamber, mafter of the ceremonies with affiftant and 
marthal, gentlemen ufhers of the privy-chamber, gentlemen 
ufhers who are daily waiters, to whom belongs black rod, 


See Housine. 


affiftant gentleman ufher, grooms of the privy-chamber, gen- 


tlemen ufhers who are quarterly waiters in ordinary, pages of 
the back ftairs, pages of the bed-chamber, matter of the robes 
with groom aad clerks, wardrobe-keepers, ferjeants at.arms, 
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&c. the band of mufic, the medical department, houfeg 
keepers, tradefmen, artilts, rangers and troopers of the fo- 
refts, furyeyors general of the king’s woods, &c. chief juf- 
tices in Eyre, officers of the royal chapels, chaplains in 
ordinary, ten priefts in ordinary, fixteen gentlemen of the 
chapel-royal; preachers at the king’s chapel, Whitehall, 
organifts, &c. fubordinate to the mafter of the horfe, — 
whofe falary is 1266/. 13s. 4d. the clerk-martial and firft 
equerry ; the equerries, pages of honour, clerk of the 
ftables, equerry of the crown itable, and yeomen riders. To 
the king’s hunt belong the maiter of the ftag-hounds, whofe 
annual appointment is 2000/. a-year ; the huntfman, fix 
yeomen prickers, and grand falconer, whofe yearly falary 
is 1200/. The military department of the king’s houfhold 
confiits of the yeomen of the king’s guards, the honourable 
band of gentlemen-pesfioners, and the troops of the houf- 
hold, comprehending the horfe and foot guards, &c. 

Hovusuotp Days, are four folemn feitivals in the year, 
when the king, after divine fervice, offers a befant of gold 
to God on the altar. See Besant. ; : 

The houfhold days are Chriltmas, Eafter, Whitfunday, 
and All Saints. 

The houfhold days are a part of the twelve collar and 
offering days. 

HOUSING, in Agriculture, a term denoting the twiiting 
or running together of hop-binds above the tops of the poles 5 
by which means great injury is done to the crops. 

It is likewife employed to fignify the practice of putting 
of different forts of live-ftock into fheds or other covered 
buildings, in order to proteét them during the feverity of 
the winter feafon. “ 

Housine, or Houfee, a cover laid over the faddle of a 
horfe, in order to fave it from the weather, dirt, &c. 

The word is formed of the French houfz, which fignifies 
the fame thing ; though it anciently denoted a kind of hood 
worn by country people. , 

The cavaliers appeared with their embroidered houfings. 

Housixe, Boot, is a piece of ftuff faftened to the hinder 
part of the faddle that covers a horfe’s croup; either for 
the fake of ornament to hide the horfe’s leannefs, or to faye 
the clothes of the rider from being daubed and foiled by the 
f{weat of the horfe. 

HousinG, Shoe, is a piece of cloth bordered witha fringe, — 
oftentimes put round the faddle to cover the croup, and hang — 
down to the lower part of the belly, to fave the ttockings of ~ 
thofe who ride without boots. : : 

Hovstxe, among Bricklayers, a term ufed for a brick 
which is warped, or is caft crooked or hollow in burning ; ia 
fuch a cafe, they fay it is houfing. . FE 

Housine, or Houfe-line, in Sea Language, denotes a {mall 
line formed of three fine ftrands or twilts of hemp, fmaller 
than rope-yarn. It is chiefly ufed to feize blocks into their 
ftrops, to bind the corners of the fails, or to faften the bot- 
tom of a fail to its bolt-rope, &c. 

HOUSSA, in Geography, a country of Africa, lying 
N. and S. of the Niger, or Neel-Abeed, and placed in ma- 
jor Rennell’s map of Africa S. of the Great Defert, or 
Sahara, and between Tombuoo on the W. and Tocrur on 
the E., in N. lat. from about 15° to 17° 30', and E. lon 
from about 3° to 5°. ‘The inhabjtants, according to A 
account which Mr. Horneman received of them, are negroes, 
but not quite black ; they are diftinguifhed from their ne 
bours by an interefting countenance, and are reprefente 
the moft intelligent people in the interior of Africa ; 
ftature is lefs difagreeable than that of the negroes, and t 
ate much addiéted to pleafure, dancing, and finging. TI 
difpofition is benevolent and mild. They are deferibed as ix 

~* duftrion 
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Suftrious and fkilful in the culture of the natural productions 
of their country, and in this refpeét they excel the Fezzaners, 
who obtain their clothes and houfhold implements from them. 
Their mufic, compared with that of the Europeans, is im- 
perfect, but the Houffanian women poflefs mufical powers 
fufficient to produce tears from their hufbands, and to in- 
flame their courage to the greateft fury againit their ene- 
mies. The capital of this country is Houffa, fituated, in 
Rennell’s map, in N. lat. 16°30’. E. long. 4° 30!. It lies 
at a {mall diitance N. from Neel-Abeed. Mr. Park was 
informed by a! fhereef, whom he met with at Benowm, and 
who had travelled through a number of kingdoms, that he 
had vifited Houffa, and that it was the largeit town he had 
ever feen. Mr. Park was alfo informed by others, that of 
the chief towns of Jenné, Tombuétoo, and Houfla, fituated 
on or near the banks of the Niger, the lait was the moft con- 
fiderable, and that the leaft of them was much larger than 
Sego. He was further told, that caravans frequently ar- 
rive both at Tombudtoo and Houfla, from the countries on 
the Mediterranean, travelling acrofs the Defert by the way 
of Fezzan, with European goods-and other merchandize. 
“HOUSTONIA, in Botany, named by Gronoyius and 
Linneus, after Dr. William Houftoun, F.R.S. who 
refided feveral years in the Weft Indies, and vifited the Spa- 
nifh main, from whence he fent various feeds to Miller and 
other botaniils of that time, between the years 1728 and 
1732, befides making feveral curious obfervations upon Con- 
trayerva, Jalap, and eather medicinal plants. He died in 
Jamaica in 1733. Some engravings, by his own hand, of 
the parts of fructification of various new genera of plants, 
in the manner of Plumier, came into Miller’s hands, who 
fent an impreffion of them, in 1736, to Linneus. Mott of 
» thefe plates were purchafed, with Miller’s herbarium and 
papers, by fir Jofeph Banks, who printed and liberally dif- 
tributed an edition of them, with the Latin defcriptions and 
remarks of the author, under the title of Religuie Hou/- 
touniane, in quarto, in 1781. A few of the plates were re- 
engraved, after impreffions of fome that had been loft.— 
inn. Gen. 51. Schreb. 68. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 583. 
» Mart. Mill. Di&. v.2. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 
235. Jufl. 197. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 79. Gertn. t. 49. 
—Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Stel- 
 Jate, Linn. Rubiacee, Jul. 
» Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth half fuperior, of four {mall, up- 
right, permanent teeth. Cor. of one petal, funnel-fhaped ; 
__ tube much longer than the calyx, cylindrical, flightly dilated 
at the top; limb in four deep, roundih or elliptical, fpread- 
ing fegmentss Stam. Filaments four, in the neck of the 
tube, very {mall; anthers fimple. Pi? Germen half in- 
ferior, roundifh, two-lobed, compreffed; flyle fimple, 
fhorter than the tube; ftigma cloven, acute. Peric. Cap- 
fule in the bottom of the calyx, furrounded by its teeth, 
_ roundifh, didymous, buriting at the top tranfverfely, of two 
cells, and two valves which are contrary to the partition. 
_ Seeds few, {mall, ovate, attached to the partition. 
* Obf. Linnzus appears, as Gertner remarks, to have mif- 
taken the receptacle covered with feeds for one fingle feed, 
Owing probably to the unripe {tate in which he faw it. 
Eff. Ch. Corolla of one petal, funnel-fhaped. Capfule 
of two cells, half fuperior. Seeds feveral, roundifh, 
¥ 1. H. cerulca. Linn. Sp. Pl. 152. Curt. Mag. t. 370. 
be genie, aut potius Alfines, cognata difpermos; Pluk. 
‘Phyt. t. 97. £. 9.) —Radical leaves ovate. Stipulas abrupt. 
‘Stem repeatedly branched, Flower-ftalks elongated, fingle- 
_ flowered—Native of Virginia and other parts of North 
America. It was brought to Kew in 1785, from the weit 
Vor, XVIII. ; 
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coaft of that country, by Mrs Menzies, to whom botany is 
fo much indebted for various difcoveries in that quarter, the 
South feas, and New Holland. The roots are fibrous and 
perennial. Stems numerous, ereét, four or five inches high, 
and fometimes much more, repeatedly branched, fquare, 
f{mooth, flender, leafy, many-flowered. Leaves from half an 
inch to an inch long, entire, {mooth, rough-edged, rather 
acute ; the radical ones obovate or f{patulate, ftalked ; ftem- 
leaves oppofite, much narrower, elliptic.lanceolate, feffile. 
Stipulas very Short and broad. Flowers of a brilliant pale 
blue, or almoft white, with a yellow eye, jafmine-like and 
very pretty, but fcentlefs, produced all fummer long.. 
Each grews ona very long, fimple, naked, lateral or ter- 
minal, {mooth ftalk. ‘The two-lobed germen, and {till more 
the capfule, rifes above the entire part of the calyx ; though 
its lower half be immerfed in the bafe of the latter, all plants 
of this natural order having, ftri¢tly fpeaking, an inferior 
germen. Mr. Curtis fays this {pecies is quite hardy in Eng- 
land, beft cultivated in a pot, with plenty of moifture, and 
eafily encreafed by parting its roots. If paid the leaft 
attention to, it flowers perpetually, fpring, fummer, and 
autumn. We have no where feen it fo fine as at Kew. 

2. H. longifolia. Willd. n. 2. Gertn. v. 1. 226.— 
Leaves lanceolate, tapering at each end. Stipulas ovate, 
pointed, often cloven. Flowers corymbofe.—Native of 
North America. Gathered near Lancafter in Pennfylvania, 
by the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. This has more the habit of 
a Galium. It feems perennial. The fem is from three to 
five inches high, {quare, {mooth, leafy, but little branched. 
Leaves \inear-lanceolate, tapering at each end, about an inch. 
long, {mooth, fomewhat revolute. Sapulas pale, ovate cr 
triangular, acute; the lower ones undivided; the upper in 
two, three, or more fegments. Flower-/lalks, axillary and 
terminal, forming a leafy corymbus. ‘l'eeth of the calyx 
very long; its bafe fhort. Limb of the corolla not much 
{fpreading. 

This fpecies was confounded by Linneus and:fome of his 
correfpondents with the following, from which it differs 
ar in the narrownefs of its leaves. Our Pennfylvanian 
pecimen feems a fellow one to what Willdenow defcribed. 

3. H. purpurea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 152.— Leaves ovate, rough- 
ifh ; the lower ones heart-fhaped. Stipulas ovate, pointed. 
Flowers corymbofe.—Native of Virginia; faid to have been 
introduced to the Kew garden, where it flowers moft part of 
the fummer, by Mr. Maffon, in 18co. The plant is rough- 
ifh in many parts. Svem much branched, forked. Leaves 
an inch or more in length, and half an inch broad, ovate or 
heart-fhaped. S#ipulas much asin H-/ongifolia.. Inflorefeence 
alfo fimilar, but the ftalks are rough, more numerous and 
more divided. Galyx and corolla fhaped as in'the lait. 

That beautiful plant the Bouvardia triphylla of Salif. 
Parad. t. 88; Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 2453 which is 
FHouftonia coccinea of Andr. Repof. t. 1c6, and has been 
referred to Lora by Jacquin and Cavanilles, was long mif- 
taken by our cultivators for Houffonia purpurea, and was 
once contended by fome to be an Hamellia. We may now 
hope it will reit in peace; yet the ignorant, who have 
learned to call it by a wrong name, will perhaps not eafily 
adopt anew one. So important is it for thofe who dire& 
the public information, to be circum{pedt before they de- 
cide, and never to alter but with fufficient reafons. 

HOUT or Woop bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. 
coait of Africa, N.N.W. from the Cape of Good Hope. 
S. lat. 34° 5’. E. long. 18’ 19'. This bay is contiguous 
to Chapman’s bay’; the latter communicating. by a defile of 
the mountains, about 2700 yards in length, with Vis or Fith, 
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bay clofe to Simon’s bay ; and'the former, by another defile, 
with the great road leading from cape Town to Simon’s bay. 
Hout bay affords fafe and convenient anchorage for eight or 
ten {hips ; and hasa rivulet of frefh water falling into it from 
the back part of Table mountain; but the getting out of 
the bay is fuppofed to be very difficult and precarious, on 
account of the eddy winds from the furrounding mountains 
when they are moderate in the offing, or from the fouth- 
eafterly winds fetting into the entrance, as well as from the 
conftant wefterly {well and wind prevailing from that 
quarter in the winter feafon. Hout bay is now defended 
with a battery and a block-houfe. 

HOQU-TCHEOU, acity of China, of the firft rank, in 
the province of T'che-kiang, fituated on alake from which 
it takes its name. The quantity of filk manufactured here 
is almoft incredible ;. and it is alfo the chief place in China 
for making writing pencils. Its diftri€t contains feven 
cities, one of which is of the fecond, and fix of the third 
clafs.. N. lat. 30° 52’. E. long. 119° 32!. 

HOUTEVILLE, Cravpe Francis, in Biography, was 
born at Paris in 1688. He became a member and fecretary 
of the French academy, and fecretary to cardinal Dubois, 
whofe friendfhip obtained for him the abbey of St. Vincent 
du Bourg-fur-mer, in the diocefe of Bourdeaux. This was 
in the year 1723, and in the fame year he was admitted a 
member of the French academy. He died in 1742, 
aged 54. His principal work is entitled “The Truth of 
the Chriftian Religion proved by Faéts,” three vols. 4to. 

HOUTTUYNIA, in Botany, received its name in com- 
pliment to Dr. Houttuyn, of Amfterdam, a colleGor and 
merchant of natural curiofities, one of the people who fub- 
feribed towards the expence of fending Thunberg to Japan, 
by which he enriched both his colleétion and his purfe, in 
the true fpirit of a Dutch virtuofo and patron. Thunb. 
Jap. 12. AG. Holm. ann. r783. 149. t. 5. Murray in 
Linn. Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 519. Schreb. 614. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 2.290. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 2. Juff. 25. La- 
marck: Iluitr. t. 739—Clafs and order, Heptandria Tri- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Piperite. Linn. droidee, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Spatha of four ovate, concave, obtufe, 
coloured, fpreading leaves; fpadix about as long as the 
{patha, oblong, covered with flowers; perianth none. Cor. 
none. Stam. Filaments generally feven, fhort, equal; an- 
thers vertical, ovate, two-lobed. Pi/?, Germen roundifh, 
fomewhat triangular; ftyles three, awl-fhaped, fhort ; 
ftigmas recurved, acute, downy on the upper fide—Fruit 
unknown. 


Eff. Ch. Spatha of four leaves. Spadix covered with 


flowers. Corolla none. 
1. H. cordata. Thunb. Jap. 234. t. 26. Doku Dami, 


or Sjunjak, of the Japanefe. Found by Thunberg, very 
abundantly, in ditches by the way fides, and about towns, 
between Miaco and Jedo in Japan, flowering in May and 
June. ‘The reot is fibrous and annual. Stem herbaceous, 
erect, from a fpan to a foot high, fimple, or fligntly 
branched, rather zigzag, furrowed, leafy, fearecly downy 5 
its lower joints throwing out numerous whorled fibres. 
Leaves alternate, ftalked, heart-fhaped, broad, pointed, 
entire, veiny, fmooth, finely dotted; paler beneath. 
pulas broad, fheathing, united to the footitalks and clafping 
the item. Flowers few, ftalked, folitary, oppofite to fome 
of the upper leafflalks. Leaves of the involucrum white, 
rather above half an inch long. Flowers purplifh, with 
yellow anthers. 

One of profeffor Thunberg's‘own fpecimens, (indeed no 
other botaniit, as faras we know, has gathered the plant, ) 
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fhews very plainly the three recurved ftigmas, with the 


ftyles, in each flower, and has enabled us to correét the 
charaéter and claffification of the genus. The Houttuynia 
feems to occupy in Japan the place of our Sagittaria, to 


which its flowers bear a not very remote refemblance, how-- . 


ever different in botanical characters. The leaves look fomes 
what like thofe of Ariflolochia Clemaiitis. 


HOW, in Agriculture, aterm which frequently denotesa — 


{mall round hillock, or fmall hill of the artificial kind. 

How, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the palatinate 
of Lenciez; 32 miles N.E. of Lenciez. 

HOWAN Sovwnp, a itrait of the fea, between the iflands © 
of Egilfha and Rowfa, two of the Orkney iflands. 

HOWARD, Tuomas, in Biography, earl of Surrey, 
and duke of Norfolk, an eminent commander in the reign 
of Henry VIIL., was born in 1473. 
to arms, and foon after the acceflion of Henry was deco- 
rated with the knighthood of the garter. He ferved with 
his brother fir Edward, againft fir Andrew Barton, a Scotch 
free-booter, or pirate, who perifhed in the aétion. When 
his brother, fir Edward, was killed in an aétion near Breft, © 
in 1513, he was appointed to the office in his ftead, and in 
the capacity of high admiral he effe€tually cleared the chan- 
nel of French cruifers. 
which the king of Scotland was flain, was chiefly owing to 
his valour and good condué. For this" his father was re- 
ftored to the title of duke of Norfolk, andthe title of earl: 


of Surrey was conferred on him. In 1521 he was fent to. . 


Treland as lord-lieutenant, chiefly for the purpofe, it was” 
thought, of having him out of the way during the proceed-. 
ings againft his father-in-law, the duke of Buckingham. 
Here he was very inftrumental in fuppreffing the rebellion, 
and having ferved there two years, he returned, and had the 
command of the fleet againft France. By the death of his 
father, he fucceeded to the title and eftates as duke of Nor- 
folk. Notwithftanding his great fervices, Henry, at the” 


clofe of his tyranical life and reign, caufed the duke to be’ . 
fent to the Tower on acharge of high treafon, and his fon to - 


be beheaded in his prefence. The death of the king faved the 
duke’s life. (See Henry VIII.) He was, however, detain- 
ed prifoner during the whole of the reign of Edward VI, 
but one of the firft aéts of Mary, after her acceffion to the 
throne, was to liberate this faithful fervant of her late father. 
He was, after this, the principal inftrumert in fuppreffing 
the rebellion excited by fir Thomas Wyatt. He died in 
Se 1554, having paffed his eightieth year, Hume’s 

ift. : 

Howarp, Henry, ear! of Surrey, fon of the preceding, 
a nobleman of confiderable accomplifhments, and one of the 
early Englifh poets, was born about the year 1520. In his 
youth, he refided at Windfor as companion to the young 
duke of Richmond, natural fon to Henry VIII., whom he 
afterwards accompanied to Wolfey’s new college at Oxford. 
He then made the toar of Europe, under the impreffion 
of aromantic paffion for the daughter of the earl of Kildare, 
whom he characterizes with the epithet of « Fair Geraldine.” 
In the fpirit of chivalry, he publifhed at Florence a general 
challenge at tilting to all perfons who fhould difpute the fu- 
premacy of Ker beauty. He came off vitorious, and asa 
reward, was prefented with a fhield by the grand duke of Tuf- 
cany. On his return to England, about 1541, he was de- 
corated with the order of the garter. In 1542 he ated as” 
lieutenant-general in the army with which his father invaded 
Scotland. H: accompanied the king in his expedition to 
France in 1544, and was field-marfhal of. the army before 


Boulogne. Atter ferving his country with great valour, he 1 


+ 


He was brought up . 


The victory of Flodden-field, in . 


_ toa grocer. 
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fell. vidtim to the jealoufy of Henry VIII., who pretended 
to fufpec him of a defign to marry his daughter Mary. He 
and his father, as we have already feen, were fent to the 
‘Tower, and the fon was EE 4 Tower-hill, in the year 
1547, leaving behind him two fons and three daughters. His 
fonnets are printed in Anderfon’s colle&tion of Britifh Poets. 
His eldeft fon, Thomas, was the duke of Norfolk, who was 
fo confpicuous in the reign of Elizabeth for his negociations 
with Mary, queen of Scots, terminating in his ruin. The 
earl of Surrey tranflated the fecond and fourth books of 
Virgil's Aineid, which were publifhed in 1557. According 
to Warton, “ Surrey, for juftnefs of thought, correctnefs 
of ftyle, and purity of expreffion, may jultly be pronounced 
the firft Enghfh claffical poet.” 
Howarp, Cuances, lord Effingham, and earl of Notting- 
ham, a diftinguifhed naval commander, was born in 1536; 
he was fon of lord William of Effingham, and grand{fon to 
Thomas, fecond duke of Norfolk. In his youth he ferved 
in feveral expeditions under his father, then lord-admiral, 
and, in 1559, he was fent as ambaflador to France, and after 
his return he was elected knight of the fhire for Surrey. In 
1568 he was appointed general of the horfe. The fame year 
he difplayed great valour in the north, againit the rebels com- 
manded by the earls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland. 
The following year he had the command of a fquadron, with 
which he efcorted, from Zealand to Spain, Anne of Auttria, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian, who was betrothed to 
Philip of Spain. In1572 he fucceeded his father as lord 
Effingham, and not long after was made knight of the garter. 
He had, as we have feen in fome preceding articles, the im- 
portant command of the Englifh fleet when the Spanifh 
Armada entered the channel, and by his great fkill and pru- 
dence contributed principally to its deftruction. For this 
important fervice he was created earl of Nottingham, and en- 
joyed the queen's confidence to her death. (See Exizaneru.) 
In the rebellion excited by the earl of Effex, lord Nottingham 
commanded the force which invefted Effex-houfe, and 
brought him to fubmiffion. At the coronation of king James, 
the earl officiated as lord high-fteward, and he was foon after 
appointed ambaflador to the court of Spain. His lail fervice 
in the capacity of admiral, was the convoying to Flufhing of 
the princefs Elizabeth, married in 1613 to the elector pala- 
tine. After his return, he loft the king’s favour, and re- 
figned the poft to the duke of Buckingham. He died in 
1614. Biog. Brit. ~ Hume. 

Howanrp, fir Rogerr, an Englifh writer, was the fon of 
Thomas, earl of Berkfhire, and educated at Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford. He fuffered confiderable loffes during the 

civil wars, but at the Reftoration he was knighted, and made 
auditor of the exchequer. He was a zealous friend of the 
Revolution, and died about the year 1700. Asan author, 
he wrote féveral plays: the Hittory of the Reigns of Edward 
and Richard II.: the Hiltory of Religion, 1694. 

Howarp, Joy, born at Hackney, or Entield, in-1727, 
was fon of a carpet-warehoufeman, and upholiterer in Lon- 
don. The father died during the infancy of his fon, who was 
left in the hands of guardians, by whom he was apprenticed 

He did not ferve his time out, but bought his 
indentures, and indulged his curiofity ina tour to France and 
Italy. Upon his return, he fell into a weakly tate of health, 
which, with his attachment to reading and the itudy of na- 
tare, induced him to withdraw into privacy in the country. 
From amotive of gratitude, he married the perfon with whom 
he lodged, and who had carefully attended him, though fhe 
was fickly, and twice his age, and even remonitrated again{t 
the inequality of fuch an union. He patled three years with 

her in conjugal harmony, and upon her death, in 1756, fatout 


upon another tour to the-continent. In this, his leading ob- 
ject was to view the ruins of Lifbon, lately defolated by an 
earthquake. _He was defeated in his plan by the capture of 
the veffel in which he. failed, and by being carried a prifoner 
into France. The. fufferings which he underwent, and te 
which he was witnefs in others, made a deep imprefiion on 
his mind; this was probably the principal caufe of the phi- 
lanthropical exertions which afterwards employed fo large a 
portion of his life. Upon his liberation, he laid the ftate of 
his fellow-fufferers before the commiffioners of the fick and 
wounded, who received his information with gratitude.” In 
1758 he married the eldeft daughter of Mr. Serjeant Leeds, 
of Croxton, Cambridgefhire. His principal refidence for 
fome years was at Cardington, near Bedford, where he put 
in practice thofe fchemes for the good of his poor neigh« 
bours and tenants, in which he ever took delight. He bnilt 
upon his eftate a number of very neat and comfortable cot- 
tages, to each of which he annexed a little ground fora 
garden. Thefe he peopled with fober and induftrious 
tenants, over whofe welfare he watched with the vigilance ef 
a parent. In 1765 his domeitic happinefs was irreparalsly 
injured by the death of his wife, foon after fhe had borne him 
her only child. . The care of his fon and his ufual benevolent 
Occupations continued to employ him till the year 1773, 
when he was fele¢ted to ferve the office of high-theriff for 
the county of Bedford. In the courfe of his official duties 
he found that a multitude of abufes prevailed, which he knew 
not how to remedy ; he determined, however, to obtain every 
poffible information on the fubjeét. He began by vifiting 
moit of the county gaols in England; and on a fecond 
journey he extended his refearches into town-prifons and 
houfes of correction, and fo diligently did he purfue his ob- 
ject, that he was enabled, in the month of March 1774, to 
lay before the houfe of commons a large mafs of information, 
for which he received the public thanks, and on the credit of 
his teitimony, two bills were pafled during the fame feffion 
of parliament, one, For the Relief of acquitted Prifoners 
in Matters of TFees:'’ the other, * For preferving the 
Health of Prifoners.’ The heads of thefe bills, with the 
feveral regulations contained in them, Mr. Howard procured 
to be printed, and fent to every keeper of a gaol through- 
out England. He now felt the high importance of the bu- 
finefs in which he had engaged, and refolved to devote himfelf 
and his fortune to the improvement of this part of civil polity. 
With this view he made two tours on the continent, travelled 
into Scotland and Ireland, and the fruit of his refearches was 
given to the public in 1777, under the title of « The State 
of the Prifonsin England and Wales, with Preliminary Ob- 
fervations, and an Account of fome Foreign Prifons.?’ As 
foon as this work appeared, the world was aftonifhed at the 
mafs of valuable materials accumulated by a private, unaided 
individual, through a-courfe of prodigious labour, and at the 
conttant hazard of .his life, in confequence of the infeCtious 
difeafes prevalent in the fcenes of his enquiries. He was, 
from this moment, looked on as one of the extraordinary 
chara¢ters of the age, raifed up by providence for the pur- 
pofe of meliorating the condition of that wretched part of 
the community for whom he interefted himfelf. He was 
anxious to correét their vices, which he thought would be 
beft effected by gentle but -ftri&t difcipline, accompanied 
with all the comforts of which their wretched fituation was 
fufceptible. His zeal was feconded by the exertions of par- 
liament, and a bill was brought in for the eftablifhment of 
houfes of correétion, according to his ideas. He now made 
another tour on the continent, and took a {till more accurate 
view of all the prifons in every part of.England, Wales, 
Scotland, ard Ireland, including in his obferyations whatever 
Ooz related 
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elated to hofpitals. He every where noted down the ftructure 
and regulations of thefe feveral kinds of buildings, and procur- 
ed plans and draughts where he thought they might fuggeft 
fomething ufeful for imitation. Thefe refearches furnifhed him 
with materials for an appendix to his former work, which 
was printed in the year 1780. About this period he accepted 
the office of one of the three fupervifors appointed for elta- 
‘plifhing penitentiary houfes. He made it acondition of his 
acceptance that Dr. Fothergill fhould be one of his affoci- 
ates, but the death of the doétor, and fome difference of 
opinion concerning the fituation of the firft of thefe buildings, 
caufed him, in 1781, to refign his office, but it was only to 
refume his far greater exertions in the fame noble caufe. He 
travelled through the whole of the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, and revifited the prifons of his own country: he 


feemed refolved to take no repofe while any thing remained . 


in which he thought his farther labours might ferve the inte- 
refts of humanity. The progrefs of contagion, in prifons 
and hofpitals, had led him to confider all the means ufed 
for checking it, and he expeted to find thefe praCtifed in their 
‘fullet extent in the prevention of the plagiie ; he therefore 
‘refolved to examine all the lazarcttos in Europe. Perfonal 
rifi-never, in his eftimation, ftood inthe way of duty: he 
did.not hefitate to expofe himfelf to all the dangers which 
‘attended fo near an approach to the moft alarming peltilence. 
He fat out in 1785, unaccompanied by a fervant, not 
thinking it juitifiable to expofe any human being to the 
dangers which, for the public good, he was willing to 
undergo. He took his way by the fouth of France, 
through Italy, to Malta, Zante, Smyrna, and Conftan- 
tinople. Trom the Jaft named city he returned to Smyrna, 
-where he knew the plague then prevailed, for the exprefs 
purpofe of going to Venice with a ‘ Foul Bill,” as it is 
called, that he might be fubjeéted to all the rigour of a qua- 
rantine in a lazaretto, in order that he might practically 
know its rules. Such an enterprifing and heroic conduct in 
the great caufe of humanity excited the attention of almott 
every thinking individual of Europe. On his return by Vi- 
enna, the emperor Jofeph exprefled a defire of feeing him : 
the interview paffed as between an enlightened fovereign de- 
firous of information, anda plain independent gentleman, above 
the awe of rank or the vanity of being noticed. During his 
abfence on this journey, a {ubfeription was entered into for 
the purpofe of ereCting a itatue, and it was foon filled with 
names of the firft diitinction. As foon as he heard of the 
fcheme, he expreffed fuch a decided averfion from what he 
denominated being “ dragged outin public,”? that it was re- 
luctantly abandoned. -On his return he revifited once more 
the prifons, bridewells, hofpitals, and prifon-hulks of his 
‘ewn country, which occupied his attention during the courfe 
of two years. The year 1789 was chiefly devoted by him 
to the methodizing and printing the important matter which 
he had colle&ed {ince his laft publication. This appeared in 
a quarto volume, entitled “ An Account of the principal 
Lazarettos in Europe, with various Papers relative: to the 
‘Plague, &c.’? At the clofe of this publication he declared 
his intention of again quitting his native country, forthe 
putpofe of revifiting Ruffiaand Turkey, and extending his 
travels in the Eaft. He quitted England in the fummer of 
1789, and preceeded through Germany, to Peterfburg and 
Motcow ; at all places the prifons and hofpitals were thrown 
open to him, asif the governments of the earth were ready 
to fecond his humane and benevolent defigns, and hailed his 
prefence as that of a general cenfor of that part of the po- 
lice, whofe authority was recognized in every civilized coun- 
try.. He next proceeded to the new Ruffian fettlements on 
the Black fea, and teck his ftation at the town of Cherfon. 


At this place a fever of a moft malignant kind prevailed 5 
among the victims of which was a young lady whom he had 
been requefted to vifit, being fuppofed to poflefs medical 
fill of a fuperior kind in thoie cafes. From her he probably 
received the contagion which carried him off on the 2oth of 
January 1790, about the age of fixty-three. He was buried 
in the neighbourhood of Cherfon, and all honours were paid 
to his memory by prince Potemkin and other men in office, 
Fora more full and very interefting account of this gentle- 
man, who has been frequently charaéterized, and jultly fo, 
as * The nobleft of all the Howards;’’ the reader is-re- 
ferred to Dr. Aikin’s “ View of the Character and public 
Services of the late John Howard, efq. LL. D. F.R.5.” 
1792. Dr. Aikin expreffes himfelf in the following terms 
in the General Biography : ‘* The bare recital of what 
Mr. Howard did in the caufe of humanity, is fufficient 
to place him among the greateft benefactors of mankind, 
as well as the moft extraordinary private charaéters re- 
corded in biography. He was, indeed, fingularly cal- 
culated for the tafk which he undertook. Accuitomed to 
the molt rigorous temperance, fo as to difcard from his 
diet animal food and fermented liquors, he found no difficulty 
in living in the pooreft countries. In all other refpects his 
mind was equally mafter of his body, and he incurred hard- 
fhips of every kind without repugnance. In temper he was 
calm and repofed, but firm and refolute; proof again{t 
every allurement or intimidation that might divert him from 
his purpofe. Economical in private expences, he knew no 
bounds in his expenditure on objeéts of public utility, and 
‘regarded money only as an inftrument of beneficence. In 
honour, integrity, and attachment to principles, he was not 
furpafled by any human being. His talents were rather of 
the ufeful than the fhining kind, but peculiarly adapted for 
that coliection of faéts and obfervations in which he em- 
ployed himfelf. The teftimony of public refpeé& which he 
refufed when living, has been conferred upon his memory, 
and his monumental ftatue was one of the firft of thofe by 
which the cathedral of St. Paul’s has been made a receptacle 
of national worthies.’’ 

We cannot clofe this article without fubjoining the elo- 
quent eulogium pronounced upon Mr. Howard, by Mr. 
Burke in his “* Speech at Briftol, previous to the election in 
1780.”’ Having occafion to mention him, he adds, “I can- 
not name this gentleman without remarking, that his labours 
and writings have done much to open the eyes and hearts of 
mankind. He has vifited all Europe,—not to furyey the © 
fumptuoufnefs of palaces, or the itatelinefs of temples ; not - 
to make accurate meafurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to forma fcale of the curiofity of modern 
art ; not to collect medals, or collate manufcripts ;—but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the in- 
fection of hofpitals; to furvey the manfions of forrow and 
pain; to take the gage and dimenfions of mifery, depref- 
fion, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to at- 
tend to the neglected, to vifit the forfaken, and to com 
pare and collate the diftrefles of all men in all countries, 
His plan is original; and it is as full of genius as it is of 
humanity. It was a voyage of difcovery ; a circumnayi- 
gation of charity. Already the benefit of his labour is felt — 
more or lefs in every country ; I hope he will anticipate his 
final reward, by feeing all its effects fully realized in his own. 
He will receive not by retail, but in grofs, the reward of © 
thofe who vifit the prifoner ; and he has fo foreftalled and — 
monopolized this branch of charity, that there will be, I~ 
ae room to merit by fuch a¢ts of benevolence here. 
after.’? > vi 
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took his degree pf doctor of mufic at Cambridge at the 
time of the Inftallation of the duke of Grafton as chancel- 
lor of that univerlity. Di. Howard had ftudied much under 
Dr. Pepufch at the Charter-houfe, and was well acquainted 
with the mechanical rules of counterpoint. - His overture 
in the “ Amorous Goddefs,’’ a happy imitation of Handel's 
overture in ‘ Alcina,’’ particularly the mufette and minuet, 
was long very popular in the theatres and public gardens 
But his ballads, which were long the delight of natural and 
inexperienced lovers of mufic; had the merit of facility ; 
_ for this honeft Englifhman preferred the ftyle of his own 
country to that of any other fo much, that he never ftag- 
red in his belief of its being the beft in the world, by liften- 
ing to foreign artifts or their produétions, for whom and for 

eich he had an invincible averfion. 

He began to flourifh about the year 1740, and from that 
time till Arne’s Vauxhall fongs were publifhed under the title 
of * Lyric Harmony,”’ they were the moft natural and pleaf- 
ing which our country could boatt. 

; After the deceafe‘of Michael Chriftian Feiting, Dr. How- 
4rd took the lead in managing the affairs of the mufical fund ; 
but not with equal adarele and intelligence. 

He wasadull, vulgar, and unpleafant man ; and by over- 


; rating his own importance, and reigning paramount over 
his equals, he rendered the monthly meetings difagrceable, 
and cooled the zeal of many well-wifhers to the fociety. 
He long laboured under a dropfy, yet walked about with 
a legs of an enormous fize, during feveral years. But it 


was not this diforder which put an end to his exiftence, 
 atlaft, but repeated paralytic ftrokes. He died about the 
| year 1783. 
_. Howanrn’s Point, in Geography, a cape on the N. W. coaft 
} of theifland of Egmont, or New Guernfey. S. lat. 10° 42‘. 
_ E. long. 164° 18’. 
-- _Howanp, a townfhip of America, in the county of Suf- 
o: folk, Upper Canada, W. of Oxford; watered on the N. 
. by the Thames and on the S. by lake Erie. 
_ HOWASSE, a town of Hindooftan, in Malwa; 10 
miles N.E. of Tandla. 
_ HOWDEN, anciently called Hoveden, a market town 
“in the divifion of Howdenfhire, in the Eaft Riding of the 
ounty of York, England, is 20 miles S.E. of the city of 
York, 25 W-. of Hull, and 184 N. of London. | In the 
Year 1801 the town contained 325 houfes and 1552 inhabit- 
‘ants. Inthe reign of Edward the Confeffor this town, with 
the church and lands around it, belonged to the monaitery of 
terborough. William the Conqueror, however, feized 
them, and gave the whole to the bifhop of Durham: in 
‘confequence of which the bifhop built a palace here. And 
fome of them made it their principal refidence. The follow- 
ing prelates diced here: Hugh Pudfey in 1195: Walter de 
Kirkham in 1260; and Walter de Skirlaw in 1405. - Le- 
d deferibes the bifhop’s palace as built partly of timber and 
ly of brick and ftene. What remains is now ‘converted 
a farm houfe, near which are the ruins of feveral large 
ings, and a long range of granaries. King Henry 
nted the bifhops the following privileges attached 
is manor: the goods of all perfons who committed 
e-fe ; of wrecks caft on the fhores of the Oufe; of - 
re and laltage ; of having a clerk-of the market ; and 
oner, &c. This town has been much improved lately, - 
he ereGtion of -new buildings, paving the ftreets, and in 
sr refpe€ts. Inthe market place is a large edifice called 
Moot-hall ; in which is the council houfe, a place for keep-- 
courts. The bifhops of Durham are required by an- 
t cuftom to maintain a bull-ring in the market place, and - 
vide ropes for fecuring the -bulls when baited, In.the_ 
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year 17g1a large work-houfe was built here by fubfcriptiox. 
The Domefday furvey notices a church at the place; but 
the prefent building is.of different eras. The tower was 
built by bifhop Skirlaw about the year 1390, and the fame 
prelate alfo ereGted a chapter-houfe on the fouth fide of the 
chor. This church is collegiate, and is built in a cruciform 
fhape, with a nave, tranfepts at the eaftern end, or chancel, 
and tower in the centre. It difplays fome interefting f{peci- 
mens of ancient ecclefiaftical archite@ture. It is much to be 
regretted that the inhabitants have fuffered the elegant chap- 
ter-houfe to fallin ruins: and the chancel part is alfo ina 
fhameful dilapidated ftate.. Here are a weekly market on 
Saturdays, and five annual fairs, one of which, commencing 
on the. 25th of September, ending on the 3d of Oétober, 
is confidered the greateft mart for horfes in England. In 
the parifh are two chapels of eafe, one at Barmley, and the 
other at Laxton. -A chapel for Methodifts, and another 
for Independents, are eftablifhed here. This place gave 
birth to Roger of Hoyeden, who was monk of the abbey. 
Savage’s Hittory of Howden Church, 12mo. 1799, and 
Hutchinfon’s Hittory, &c. of Durham. 

HOWE, Jou, in Biography, a learned Englifh non- 
conformilt divine, was born at Loughborough, in Leicefter- 
fhire, in the year 1630. His father, who was minifter of 
the place, being ejected by archbifhop Laud, on account of 
conneéting himfelf with the Puritans, removed with his fon 
to Ireland, where tiey continued, till the rebellion in that 
country obliged them to return to England, when they 
fettled in Lancafhire. The fon received a good claffical 
education, and was fent at an early age to Chrift’s college, 
Cambridge. He continued at Cambridge till he took his 
degree of B. A., and then removed to Oxford, where he 
was appointed bible-clerk of Grazen-Nofe college in 1648. 
In this fituation he fo diftinguifhed himfelf in learning and 
piety, that he was elected fellow of Magdalen college. In 
1652 or 3, he became a preacher, and was ordained at~ 
the church of Winwick, Lancafhire, after which he was 
chofen minifter of Great Torrington in Devonfhire, where 
he difcharged the funétions of his office in the moft ex- 
emplary manner. Having occafion to take a journey to 
London, he went as a hearer to the chapel at Whitehall. 
Cromwell was prefent, and, ruck with his demeanor and 
perfon, fent a meffenger to inform him that he wifhed to fpeak 
with him when the fervice was over. In the courfe of the 
interview he defired him to preach before him the following - 
Sunday : he requeited to be excufed: the prote¢tor.would not . 
be denied, and even undertook to write to his congregation i 
a fufficient apology for his abfence from them longer than. 
he intended. This led to the appointment of Mr. Howe te 
the office of his domeftic chaplain, and he accordingly re-. 
moyed with his family to Whitehall.. He. was foon ap-- 
pointed leGturer of St. Margaret’s church, . Weitminfter, 
where he was much admired and followed as.a preacher. . 
In this fituation of importance and: influence Mr. Howe 
embraced every occafion that offered of promoting the 
interefts of religion.and.learning, and. was always ready to- 
do.kind offices to men of merit among. the royalifts. He 
was fo zealous in behalf: of.the interefts of others, that< 
Cromwell once. afked him. if.he-never meant to think of - 
himfelf ; .« Iwwonder,” fays he, ‘* when the time is to come, , 
that you will move. for any thing for yourfelf, or your 
family”* To fome.of:the peculiar notions of .Cromwell 
Mr. Howe could. not affent, and. in one particular inftance 
he thought it right to preach again{t them in. his prefence, 
becaufe he believed. they might lead. to. praétical ill con- 
fequences. ‘The-friends of the preacher were alarmed for - 
him, and ene of them predicted, that he would find 
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Gifficult, if not impoffible, to regain hie favour. ¢T have,"’ 
faid the worthy man, “ difcharged my confcience, and the 
vent mutt be left to God.’’ From this period the friendfhip 
of Cromwell was lefs ardent, and his manners cool and re- 
ferved, but he never mentioned the fubjeét to him. Upon 
the death of Oliver, he was continued by his fon Richard 
in the fame fituation, as domeftic chaplain at Whitehall, 
and upon the depofition of Richard, he returned to his 
people at Torrington. In 1662, he was ejected from his 
living under the act of Uniformity ; but after he had been 
filenced by the law, he continued to preach occafionally in 
the private houfes of his friends and acquaintance, till a 
procefs was taken out againft him. He was fummoned 
before the bifhop of Exeter, who did what he could, as a 
friend, to perfuade him to conform, but when he found that 
his admonitions were in vain, the prelate difmiffed him with 
ftrong affurances of his continued regard. In'1671, Mr. 
Howe removed to Ireland, to become chaplain to lord 
Maffarene, who lived at Antrim, by whom he was received 
and treated with great refpeét and attention. On account 
of his learning, and true Chriflian temper, he acquired the 
particular friendfhip of the bifhop of Antrim, who, together 
with his metropelitan, gave him leave to preach in the parith 
church every Sunday in the afternoon, without fubmitiing 
to the terms of conformity. In the year 1685, the Dif- 
{enters being cruelly perfecuted in every corner of the 
kingdom, Mr. Howe accepted of an invitation from lord 
Wharton to accompany him on his travels into foreign 
countries. During thefe travels he had the fatisfaction of 
feeing moft parts of Europe, and of converfing freely, not 
only with a number of learned Papifts, but feveral eminent 
Proteftant divines, both Lutherans and Calviniits. In 1686, 
he fettled at. Utrecht, where ke took his turn in preaching 
at the Englifh church in the city, and affifted the Englith 
ftudents in the univerfity, by his inftruction and advice in 
the profecution of their ftudies. Here he became acquainted 
with feveral eminent perfons of his own country, and among 
others with Dr. Burnet, afterwards bifhop of Salifbury, 
with whom he was accuftomed to {peak freely upon a variety 
of topics. Ina converfation they once had re{peéting non- 
conformity, Dr, Burnet told him that it would not laf long ; 
but that when Mr. Baxter, Dr. Bates, and himfelf (Mr. 
Howe) were laid in their graves, it would fink and come to 
nothing. - Mr. Howe faid it could not be fo, becaufe it did 
rot depend on perfons but principles, which, when adopted 
on grounds approved of after ferious and fincere enquiry, 
would not be laid afide by men of confcience. While he 
continued is Holland, Mr. Howe was admitted to frequent 
audiences by the prince of Orange, afterwards king Wil- 
liam JIT. of England, who always maintained a_fincere 
refpe@t for him. Mr. Howe returned home in 1687 upon 
king James’sdeelaration for liberty of confcience, but fearcely 
was he quietly fettled when he was called on by his bre- 
thren to confider what was to be done in that crifis, and 
he without hefitation gave his opinion again{t the king’s 
difpenfing power. After the Revolution he difcharged the 
duties of his paftoral office with unwearied diligence, labour- 
ing molt zealeufly to promote the interetts of real practical 
religion, and to diffufe a fpirit of candour, charity, and 
mutual forbearance, among his diffenting brethren. He 


died in 1705, when he had nearly completed his feventy-fifth 4 


year. Mr. Howe was a perfon of diftinguifhed piety and 
virtue, of eminent intelle@ual endowments, and of extenfive 
learning. According to Granger, “ He was one of the 
moft learned and polite writers among the Diffenters. His 
yeading in divinity was véry extentive': he was a good 
Orientalift, and underttood feveral of the modern languages.”’ 


-fail away, without putting their ftrength to a trial. The 


His works are numerous and truly excellent ; the whole have 
been colle&ted and printed in two volumes folio, 1724, with 
a life of the author prefixed, to which the reader is referred 
for more particulars than can be given in this article. Per- 
haps the principal of his pieces are “ The Bleffednefs of the 
Righteous laid open,’’ and ‘* The Living Temple: or a 
defigned Improvement of that Notion thata good Man is the 
Temple of God."’ Biog. Brit. Neal*s Hiftory of the Puritans. 
Howe, Ricuarp, Larl, born in 1725, was the fecond 
fon of lord vifcount Howe. He was educated at Eton, 
which he left when he was only fourteen years of age, to 
enter the fervice of his country on board the Severn, com- 
manded by the honourable captain Legge, which made a 
part of commodore Anfon’s fquadron deftined for the fouth 
feas. At twenty years of age he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a floop of war; in this he beat off two large 
French frigates after a gallant ation, for which he was 
made poft-captain. He was ‘now appointed to a frigate, 
and afterwards made captain of admiral Knowles’s own fhip 
of eighty gunsin Jamaica, with which, at the peace in 1748, he 
returned to England. On the renewal of the war he was ap- 
pointedto the Dunkirk of fixty guns, making part of admiral 
Bofcawen’s {quadron, and he captured, off Newfoundland, 
the Alcide French man-of-war of fixty-four guns. In 1757, 
he ferved under admiral Hawke, and in the following year 
was appointed commodore of a fquadron, with which He 
deftroyed a number of fhips and magazines at St. Malo. 
Prince Edward, afterwards duke of York, ferved on board 
his fhip, and on the fixth of Auguft, of the fame year, he 
took Cherbourg, and deftroyed the bafon. About this time, 
by the death of his brother, he became lord Howe, and 
fhortly after had a confiderable fhare in the victory over 
the French fleet commanded by Conflans. When admiral 
Hawke prefented him to the king, his majefty faid, “ your 
life, my lord, has been one continued feries of fervices to 
your country.’ On the return of peace he was appomted 
a lord of the admiralty, and afterwards treafurer of the 
navy. In 1770 he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue and commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 
In 1775 he rofe in fucceflion to vice-admiral of the blue : 
at this time, lord Hawke gave the following feaman-like 
teftimony to his merit in the houfe of lords, “ I advifed his 
majelty,’’ faid he, ‘ to make the promotion, I have tried my — 
lord Howe on important occafions : he never afked me how 
he was to execute any fervice, but always went and per- 
formed it.’’ In the conteft with America, it was the policy of 
minilters to employ, in high commands, officers whofe 
public principles had led -them to be favourers of popular 
rights, and the oppofers of coercive meafures. Among 
thefe none ftood higher than lord Howe, and his brother the 
general. Thefe, by embarking in the caufe, were probably 
actuated with the perfuafion that they could fettle the dif- 
ferences without having recourfe to the fword. Lord Howe 
went out with limited inftruétions, and every attempt at 
pacific meafures proved to be in vain. He was now obliged, 
by his naval character, to follow fuch a plan as would do 
honour to his profeffion. When the French joined the 
American caufe, lord Howe had an opportunity of ex-— 
hibiting his great talents as a commander ; in 1778, through 
the inattention of the ,adminiitration, he was left witha force 
very inferior to that of the enemy, and the Englifh fleet was 
brought into a fituation of much danger, but by the fkilful 
exertion of his lordfhip, the French thought it prudent to 


enemy’s fleet now invelted Rhode Ifland, but by the ma- 
neuvres of lord Howe its plans were again defeated 


Difguited, probably, with the caufe in which he never cor=_ 
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dially embarked, and detefting the principles of an admini- 
{tration who were defirous of deftroying the rights of their 
countrymen acrofs the Atlantic, lord Howe refigned in 
1778, and remained unemployed till 1782, when, upon the 
change of adminiftration, he was advanced to the rank of 
admiral of the blue, created a vifcount of Great Britain, 
and appointed to the command of a fleet fitted out for the 
relief of Gibraltar, which he performed in the teeth of 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, who fhunned 
an ation, though far fuperior in force and numbers. 
At the conclufion of the war he was made firft lord of the 
admiralty, an office which he held with a fhort intermiffion 
by a change of adminiftration, till 1788, when he was 
created an Englifh earl. In 1793, when the war with France 
broke out, his lordfhip, at the king’s particular defire, ac- 
cepted the command of the channel fleet, and on the glorious 
ift of June, as it is now called, he obtained a moft decifive 
victory over the French Fleet, took feven men of war, and 
rendered the others incapable of farther oppofition. On 
the part of the Britifh not a fhip was deftroyed, or taken, 
or even much injured, and this vaft fuccefs was obtained 
with the lofs of but few men, though the {laughter among 
the enemy’s crews was very great. The gratitude and 
enthufiafm of the nation was proportioned to the importance 
of the fervice, and the 1ft of June is configned, by the 
epithet already noticed, to futurity, among the moft {plendid 
days of our national calendar. In 1795 lord Howe was 
appointed general of the marines, and in 1797 he refigned 
his naval command, and was decorated with the order 
of the garter. His lordfhip died in 1799, at the age 
of feventy-three, having ferved his country with the higheit 
reputation for a long period of almoft threefcore years. 
Lord Howe was ever diftinguifhed by cool and fteady 
valour, found judgment, and confummate feamanfhip. Month. 
Mag. Gent. Mag. 
Howe, The, in Geography, a fmall ifland in the Englith 
channel, near the N.W. coatt of the ifland of Guernfey. 
Howe’s Foreland, the northern point of a peninfula on the 
N.E. coaft of Kerguelen’s land. S. lat. 48° 48’. E. long. 
28's 
~ Howe’s J/land, an ifland in the South Pacific ocean. S. 
lat. 31° 36. W. long. 159° 4’. 
Howe’s J/land, an ifland in the South Pacific ocean, dif- 
covered by Captain Wailis in 1767, on which a few cocoa- 
nut trees were growing. It is about ten miles long and 
four broad. S. lat. 16° 46’. W. long. 154° 8’. Captain 
Cook obferved it in his paflage from Ulietea to the Friendly 
ifles, in 1774, and found it to be a low reef-ifland of a cir- 
cular form, about four leagues in compafs, compofed of 
feveral {mall patches connected by breakers, the largeft lying 
on the N.E. part. It appeared to have no inhabitants. 
___ _Howe’s, or Lord Howe's [/land, one of the clutter, called 

Queen Charlotte’s iflands, feparated from Egmont ifland by 
_ apaffage extending about 11 leagues, and about four miles 
_ broad. Lord Howe’s ifland lies in S. lat. 11° 10’. E. long. 


ifland, in S. lat. 10° 40’. E. long. 164° 49’. Both 

__ thefe iflands appear to be fertile, and have a pleafant appear- 

ance, being covered with tall trees of a beautiful verdure. 

The inhabitants of Egmont ifland are extremely’ nimble, 

_ Yizorous, and active, and feem to be almoft as well qualified 

to live in the water as upon the land, as they were in and 
out of their canoes almoit every minute. : 


~ Howe’s Sound, a bay or inlet in the gulf of Georgia. The- 


entrance is in N. lat 49° 23°. E. long: 237°. 
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and at the clofe of his ftudies he came to London to feek 
employment, being unable, through ftraightened circum- 
ftances, to remain at the umiverfity the ufual period. 
Through the intereft of fir Robert Manfel he was appointed 
fteward to a patent glafs manufactory, it being requifite to 
fend ‘an agent abroad to procure the beft materials and 
workmen. He left England in 161g, and vifited many 
commercial towns in Holland, Flanders, France, Spain, and 
Italy. In this journey he laid in a large ftock of know- 
ledge of men and things, and obtained an acquaintance with 
modern languages very unufual at that period. His love 
of lizerature did not prevent him from performing his duty 
to his employers. He negociated a fupply of the belt barilla,: 
at a cheap rate, from Alicaut, and engaged fome able work- 
men at Venice and other places. He returned to London 
in the winter 1621; in the following year he went to 
Spain, and during his abfence was chofen fellow of Jefus 
college. In 1624 he had acqnired fuch reputation that 
he was made fecretary to lord Scrope, prefident of the 
North, and in 1627 was chofen member of .parliament for 
Richmond, Yorkfhire. In 1630: he accompanied’ Roberts. 
earl of Leiceiter, who was appointed ambaflador extraor- 
dinary to the court of Denmark, in quality of his fecretary, 
and difplayed his oratorical talents in Latin fpeeches before 
the king of Denmark and fome German princes. He was 
afterwards employed in ftate affairs, and in 1640 became 
clerk of the council; but in 1643 his papers were feized 
by order of parliament, and he was committed to the Fleets. 
where he fupported himfelf by his pen.. His writings were 
numerous,.but chiefly of a temporary kind. He is chiefly 
kEnown: as‘ an author by A Colleétion of Letters, in one 
volume, o¢tavo, containing much of the hiftory of the times. 
In the reign of Charles I. he was efteemed a royalift, but 
his remarks upon the fatal cataitrophe which terminated 
that inglorious reign fhew that he felt nothing for the fate 
of the monarch. He flattered Cromwell, and by his bending 
temper he was made hiftoriographer to Charles I]. He 
died in 1666, and the following infcription is to be feen on 
his tomb in the Temple church: ‘¢ Jacobus Howell, Cambro- 
Britannus, Regius Hiftoriographus (in Anglia primus) ; 
qui poft varias peregrinationes tandem nature curium pere- 
git, fatur annorum et fame, domi forifque :- huc ufgue ers 
raticus, his fixus. Biog. Brits. 

HOWILEMUR, in Geography, a town’ of Perfia, in 
the province of Ghilan; 90 miles N.W. of Refhd. 


HOWITZERS, in Artillery, are a kind of mortars, in- 
vented by the Germans about the year 1593 or 1594, which 
are mounted upon carriages like travelling gun-carriages,. 
and have their trunnions placed nearly in the middle. ‘The- 
conftruétion of howitzers is as various as that of mortars,, 
excepting the chambers, which are all cylindric... They are 
diftinguifhed by the diameter of the bore, e. g- a ten inch 
howitzer is that, the diameter of which is 10 inches. Howit-- 
zers are capable of doing great execution, by firing fhells 
and grapes of fhots, in a fiege where the diftance is fmall, 
and in the field, if they were placed in the flanks or be- 
tween the battalions. They are alfo more eafily carried 
from one place to another than mortars. For the dimen= 
fions of different howitzers, and remarks on their conitruc-- 
tion, the reader may confult the article CANNON. ; 

HOWKER, or Hooker, a vetick much ufed by the, 
Dutch ; built fomething hke a pink, but rigged and matted 
like a hoy. 

Howkers carry from. 50 to 200 ton ; and with a {mall 
number of hands will go to the Eatt Indies. They are com= 
monly dayigated with two malts, viz. a main-matt and a 
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wnizen-matt. They tack foon and hort, will fail well, and 
lie near the wind, and live almoft in any fea. 

HOWLE, in Ship-Building. _ When the foot-hooks of a 
fhip are fearfed into the ground-timbers, and bolted, and then 
the plank laid on them up to the orlop, the carpenters fay, 
they begin to make the fhip howle. 

HOWSTACK, in Geography, one of the fmailer Shet- 
land iflands, near the E. coaft of Mainland. N.- lat. 60° 23’. 
W. long. 1° 10’. 

HOWTH, a peninfula on the W. coaft of Ireland, which 
ftretches to the eaftward, on the north of Dublia bay. The 
hill of Howth is an important guide to the mariner, and a 
light-houfe has been erected on it in a con{picuous fituation. 
As, however, the bay of Dublin is often difficult of accefs, 
and as the bar isa great impediment to the failing of the 
packets at a fixed hour, the attention of government has 
been dire&ted to the forming of an harbour on the north 
fide of the peninfula of Howth; and avery fine pier is now 

(1811) erecting for this purpofe under the direction of 
able engineers. It is expected that this new harbour will 
not only anfwer as a much better ftation for the packet- 
boats, but will alfo contribute to imprave the trade of 
Dublin. The pier commences nearly under the {mall towa 


of Howth, and extends towards Ireland’s eye. The point 
of Howthis in N. lat. 53° 21'.. W.long. 6° 3’. 
Howrtu, a {mall poft-town of the county of Dublin, 


province of Leinfter, Ireland, on the northern fide of the 
peninfula noticed in the latt article. It is feven miles from 
Dublin. 

HOXTER, a town of Weltphalia, belonging to the 
abbey of Corvey, three miles N.W. of it, but given to the 
-king of Pruffia in 1802. 

HOY, one of the larger Orkney iflands, about 11 miles 
long and more than three broad, feparated from Pomona 
by a channel about a mile anda half wide. Round the coait 
are feveral bays, in which there is good fifhing. The prin- 
cipal places are Hoy and Southwalls. N. lat. 58° 43... W. 
long. 3° 7'. 

Hoy, a {mall veffel or bark, ufually rigged like a floop, 
and employed for carrying paflengers and luggage from one 
place to another, particularly on the fea-coaft. In Holland 
the hoy has two mafts ; in England it has but one, when the 
main-fail is fometimes extended by a boom, and fometimes 
without it. 

Hoy Head, in Geography, a cape on the W. coaft of the 
ifland of Hoy. N. lat. 58° 48’. W. long. 3° 12’. 

HOYA, in Botany, named by Mr. Brown in honour of 
Mr. Thomas Hoy, F.L.S. an experienced botamift, and able 
cultivator. Brown Tr. of the Wernerian Society, v. 1. 26. 
Afclep. 15. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 459.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Contorte, Linn. Apocinee, 
Juff. 

EM Ch. Corolla wheel-fhaped, five-cleft. Crown of the 
ftamens in five depreffed flefhy leaves, whofe inner angle 
extends into a tooth over each anther. Anthers terminated 
by a membrane ; maffes of pollen attached by their bafe, 
converging, compreffed. Stigma pointlefs. Follicles fmooth. 
Seeds comofe. 

A genus of twining or decumbent fhrubs, with oppofite 
Jeaves, and many-flowered umbels ftanding between the 
foot-ftalks. Two fpecies only are defined by Mr. Brown, 
though he fufpeéts the firft of them may prove, when pro- 
perly examined, to comprehend feveral hitherto confounded. 

1. H. carnofa. (Ajclepias carnofa; Linn. Suppl. 170. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1264. Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 788. Sm. 
Exot. Bot. v. 2. 21. t. 70. Stapelia chinenfis; Lour. 
Cochinch. 205.)—Leaves elliptic-oblong, flefhy. Corolla 
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downy. Leaflets of the crown furrowed \underneath:— 
Native of various. parts of Alia, as wellas of New Hol- 
land, within the tropics. The late Hon. Mrs. Barrington, 
received the living plant frem the ttraits of Sunda, and it 
flowered in her ftove for feveral fucceflive feafons, from 
May to July. The whole thrub is fucculent and fmooth. 
Stem climbing, round, downy above. Leaves two or three. 
inches long, flightly revolute, pale beneath, on thick talks, 
Flowers extremely beautiful and fingular, in large: globofe. 
umbels, {meiling ikea mixture of honey and the Peruvian 
Heliotrope. They are bluth-coloured, with a purple centre 5 
their corolla downy ; the ftar-like crown fmooth and polifhed, 
like porcelain. i: 

2. H_ vwiridiflora. (Afclepias volubilis ;- Linn. Suppl. 
170. Watta-kaka-codi; Rheede Malab. v. 9. 25. t. 15.)— 
Leaves ovate, pointed, membranous, {mooth, as well as the 
corolla. Crown without furrows. Brown. Native of woods 
in Ceylon. Koenig. Smooth in all its parts. Leaves ovate 
or heart-fhaped. Flowers green, without cent. ‘ 

Hoya, in Geography, a principality of Germany, bounded 
on the N. by the county of Delmenhorft, the territory of 
Bremen, aud the Wefer, on the E. by the principalities of 
Luneberg and Calenberg, on the fouth by the principality 
of Minden, and on the W. by the county of Diepholz ; 
about 32 miles long and zg broad.. In this diftri& the heaths 
are large and the foil is fandy ; neverthelefs it contains fome 
gocd pattures and arable Jands,|producing wheat, ryey 
barley, oats, flax, and buck-wheat. On the fides of the 
rivers are good meadows. ‘The chief rivers are the Wefer 
and the Aller. The inhabitants are. partly employed in 
agriculture _and breeding of cattle, and rearing of bees, 
and partly in manufacturing linen, woollen, itockings, &c. 
Mokt of the peafants are bondimen. The country com- 
prehends 54 parifhes, in which Lutheranifm is profefled. 
Hoya was annexed to the dominions of the ele¢tor of Hano- 
ver in 17053 a {mall part excepted, which belonged to 
Heffe-Caffel. It contains 17 {mall towns, befides the capital 
of the fame name, fituated on the Wefer. N. iat. 52° 51’. 
E. long. 9° 12!. ; 1 

Hoya, La, a town of Mexico, in the province of New 
Bifcay ; go miles N.W. of Parral. 

HOYACHQU, in Botany, the name given by the Chineie ; 
to the acacia tree. They make great ufe of this tree in 
arts and medicine. They have a way of &riking a fine yellow 
upon paper with its flowers ; and they give the feeds in fe- 
veral difeafes, in fome of which, as in the dyfentery and hz- 
morrhages, they are of great fervice. But, befide thefe, 
they make an odd medicine of them, which they take - 
with great readinefs for purpofes it can never anfwer. They 
pick out the feeds carefully from the pods, as foon as ripe 5 
they put thefe into a flat veffel, and cover them with ox's, 
gall ; this is to be fet fora hundred days to dry, ma place 
where the fun. does not come ; after this, one of thefe feeds 
is to be fwallowed every day before the firft meal ; and, by 
continuing this a proper time, they fay the eye-fight, if lof, | 
is reftored, and their gray hairs become black. Obferv. fur 
les Cofitumes de I’ Afie, p. 240. ta ; 

HOYER, in Geography, a town of Denmark, in the 
duchy of Slefwick, with a harbour for {mall veflels, fituated 
on the ceaft of the North fea, celebrated for its oyfter : 
fifhery ; 6 miles W. of Tondern. 4 ae 

HOYERSWERDA, a town of Lufatia, on the river — 
Elften ; 34 miles N.N.E. of Drefden. N. lat.’ 51° 26. 
E. long. 14° 16". a 

HOYLAND, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Droatheim; 92 miles N.N.E. of Drontheim. ir 


HOYLE Loven, one of the many large lakes in 
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county of Weftmeath, province of Leinfter, Ireland, and 
remarkable for the circumf{tance of two rivers flowing in op- 
polite directions from it. This lake is about 3 miles N. from 
Mullingar. 

HOZA, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Troki; 8 miles N. of Grodno. 

HOZARDARA, a mountain of Perfia, in the province 
of Trak ; 21 miles S. of Ifpahan. 

_HOZIER, Perer pv’, Seigneur pz ta Garpe, in Pro- 
vence, a gentleman diftinguifhed by his genealogical and hif- 
torical refearches, was born at Marfeilles in 1592. He re- 
ceived a good education, and then entered into the army under 
the count de Crequi, the genealogy of whofe family he 
drewup. His fuccefs in this attempt caufed him to be em- 
ployed by feveral other noble families in a fimilar fervice. 
To favour his purfuits, he obtained, in 1620, a place among 
the gentlemen of the king’s houfhold. He was raifed to 
other polts of honour, and in 1628 the order of St. Michael 
was conferred on him by Lewis XIII. He was, immediate- 
ly after this, penfioned by the court, exprefsly for the pur- 
pofe of affording him leifure for his curious refearches con- 
cerning the illuftrious families of the kingdom, of which, by 
his long labours, he had acquired a particular knowledge. 
In 1642, he was made maitre-d’hdtel to his majelty, 
and in 1654 was raifed to the dignity of counfellor of 
flate. He died at Paris in 1660. He was author of 
« A Eftory of Britanny,”’ in folio, and a number of 
genealogies, fome of which were printed, and others 
left in MS. His private charafter was highly eftima- 
ble; and fo good was his memory, that he was able to 
anfwer at once any queftion concerning arms, contra¢ts, 
affinities, dates, &c. relative to all the Families which had 
been the fubjeGts of his enquiries, fo that it was faid joking- 
ly, “ that he muft needs have been prefent at all the mar- 
riages and baptifms in the univerfe.’’ He left a fon Charles- 
Rene d’, who fucceeded him in the office of judze of arms, 
and was honoured by the duke of Savoy with the knight- 
hood of St. Maurice. He died at Paris in 1732, and had 
been diftinguifhed by his knowledge of heraldry. He had 
written feveral works by order of Lewis XIV., particularly 
« Le Nobiliaire de Champagne.”” The nephew of this gen- 
tleman, Lewis Peter d’Hozier, was alfo his fucceffor in 
Office: he died in 1767. During the period of his admi- 
niftration appeared “ LL.’ Armorial ou Regiftres de la Nobleffe 
de France,”’ in ten vols., folio. Moreri. 

HOZING of Dogs, the cutting out the balls of their 
feet. See ExprpITATION. 

HOZOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 

' palatinate of Kiev; 30 miles S.W. of Bialacerkiev. 

HRADEK, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Koni- 
gingratz; 12 miles S.E. of Konigingratz. 

HRADISCH, or Hrapisra, a town of Moravia, 
capital of a circle of the fame name, feated on an ifland in 
the river Moraw, famous for its excellent wine and fruit ; 
30 miles S. of Olmutz. N. lat. 49° 5’. E. long. 17° 
24". 

IRADITZ, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Ra- 
Konitz ; 15 miles S.W. of Rakonitz. 

HRASGRAD, a town of European Turkey, in Bulga- 
ra; 32 miles S. of Rufcek. 

_ HREBNIA, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 

~Minfk ; 16 miles §.S.E. of Minfk. 

HRESK, atown of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Novo- 

-grodek ; to miles N.N.E. of Sluck. 

_ HROZOW, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Novogrodek ; 18 miles N. of Sluck. 

HUA. See Fairo. 
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HUACRE-CHUCO, a town of Peru, in the audience 
of Lima, and jurifdiGtion of Guamalies. 

HUAHEINE, or Huauensg, one of the Society 
iflands, in the South Pacific ocean, fituated in S. lat. 16° 
43', W. long. 150° 52’, firft difcovered by Cook in 1769, 
and vifited again in 1777, when he left Omai, after his vifit 
to England, in poffeffion of a houfe and land, which he took 
care to provide for him. This ifland is diftant from Otaheite 
about 31 leagues, in the direétion of N. 58° W., and is 
about feven leagues in compafs. Its furface is hilly and un- 
uneven, and it hasa fafe and commodious harbour, called by 
the natives “ Owalle,”? or “ Owharre,”’ lying on the W. fide, 
under the northernmoft high land, and within the north end 
of the reef, which pafles along that fide of the ifland. This 
harbour may be entered by two inlets or openings through 
the reef, about 14 mile diftant from each other: the 
fouthernmoft being the wideft, and having on the fouth fide 
of it avery {mall fandy ifland. The produétions of this 
ifland are much the fame with thofe of Otaheite, but about 
a month forwarder. Of the cocoa-nuts the inhabitants 
make a food which they called « Poe,’’ by mixing them 
with yams; they fcrape both fine, and having incorporated 
the powder, they put it into a wooden trough, with a number 
of hot itones, by which they makea kind of oily hafty-pud- 
ding, which the Englifh failors liked very well, efpecially 
when fried. The inhabitants are nearly the fame with thofe of 
Otaheite, withregard to perfon, drefs, language, and other 
circumftances pertaining to their difpofition and chara@er. 
They are, however, of a larger fize, and of a ftouter ftruc- 
ture. Mr. (fir Jofeph) Banks meafured one of thefe men, 
and found him to be fix feet three inches and a half high ; 
but they are invincibly lazy. The women were fairer than 
thofe of Otaheite, andin general more handfome. Perfons 
of both fexes feemed to be lefs timid and lefs curious. 
Although they were not ftri€ly honeft, yet it is acknow- 
ledged, to their honour, that when they underftood that one 
of theirnumber had been deteéted in the a@ of iteaiing, 
they manifefted ftrong figns of difapprobation, and pre- 
{cribed a good beating for the thief, which was immediatel 
adminiftered. In this ifland they obferved a kind of cheft or 
ark, the lid of which was nicely fewed on, and thatched 
yery neatly with palm-nut leaves, it was fixed upon two poles, 
and fupported on little arches of wood neatly carved ; the 
poles ferved to remove it from one place to another. In one 
part of it was a fquare hole, in the middle of which was a 
ring, touching the fides, and leaving the angles open, fo as 
to form around hole within a fquare one. See Ark. 

HUALE, a town of Arabia, in the province of Hadf- 
jar, on the W. coaft of the Perfian gulf. N. Jat. 25° 49'- 
E. long. 50°. 

HVALSOE, a {mall ifland on the North fea, near the 
coaft of Norway. N. lat. 69° 40’. 

HUANACO, in Zoology, a Peruvian animal of the 
camel tribe. See Cametus Huanacus. 

HUARTE, Joun, in Biography, a native of French 
Navarre, who was diftinguifhed in the feventeenth centur 
by a Spanifh work of great merit, entitled, “A Trial of the 
Wits, or a Treatife on the different Kinds of Genius amon 
Men, with Rules and Dire€tions, fhewing to what Kind of 
Study any Perfon is beit adapted.’’ ‘The book has been 
tranflated into Englifh. Moreri. 

HUBAIAN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Farfiftan ; 50 miles E. of Baiza. 

HUBALD, Hucsatp, or Huesatp, in Biography, a 
monk of St. Amand, in Flanders, who preceded Guido 
more than one hundred years, was contemporary with Remi, 
and author of a treatife on mufic, which is ftill fubfifting in 
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the king of France’s library, under the title of Enchiri- 
dion Muficz,”’ No. 7202, tranfcribed in the eleventh cen- 
tury. In this work there isa kind of gammut, or expedient 
for delineating the feveral founds of the fale, in a way wholly 
different from his predeceffors ; but the method of Guido 
not only fuperfeded this, but, by degrees, effaced the know- 
ledge and remembrance of every other that had been adopt- 
edin the different countries and convents of Europe. How- 
ever, the aukward attempts at finging in confonance, which 
appear in this traé,, are curious, and clearly prove that Guido 
neither invented, nor, rude as it was before his time, much 
contributed to the improvement of this art. 

Hubald places the whole force of his diaphonics, or har- 
mony, upon fourths and fifths. 

The good monk fays, if to thefe two parts two more are 
added in the oétave, the harmony will be complete : and then 
writes, after his manner, the fame fragment of melody over 
again, with a very {mall change at the end in the accompa- 
niment, which he calls erganum ; which fee. It is eafy fora 
profeffed mufician to divine what a ftrange effeét fucha com- 
bination of founds would have. At length, however, grow- 
ing {till more daring in his experiments, in the eighteenth 
chapter the queftion is, * How much higher the principal 
melody may go than the organum,”’ and the ingenious monk 
determines the point by allowing that while one voice remains 
in the fame tone, the other may wander about at its pleafure, 
The fucceflion of four 3ds in the next example, renders it 
more like mufic of this world, in point of harmony, than any 
of the reft. And, indeed, a very few alterations in the under 
part would make the whole fragment fupportable to modern 
ears. . 

Hubald, the refpeGable author of thefe curious {peci- 
mens of crude harmony, was not only a mufician but a poet ; 
and an idea may be formed of his patience and perfeverance, 
if not of his genius, from a circumftance related by Sige- 
bert, the author of his life, by which it appears that he van- 
quifhed a much greater difficulty in poetry than the lippo- 
grammiits of antiquity ever attempted: for they only ex- 
communicated a fingle letter of the alphabet from a whole 
poem: but this determined monk compofed three hundred 
verfes in praife of baldne/s, which he addrefled to the emperor 
Charles the Bald, and in which he obliged the letter C to take 
the lead in every word, as the initial of his patron’s name and 
infirmity, as thus : 


« Carmina Clarifone Calvis Cantate Cameene.”” 


Thefe examples will fufficiently indicate the infant ftate 
of counterpoint previous to the time of Guido, and enable 
the reader to judge whether it was much improved by his 
difcoveries. 

Hubald died in 930, at the age of ninety. See CouNTER- 
POINT. 

HUBARA, or Housara of Buffon, in Ornithology, the 
ruffed buftard of Latham. See Oris. 

HUBARLIK, in Geography, a town of Pruffian Lithua- 
nia; 25 miles E. of Bialacerkiev. 

HUBBARDSTON, a townfhip of America, in Worcef- 
ter county, Maflachufetts, incorporated in 1767 ; contain- 
ing 1113 inhabitants ; 60 miles W. of Botton. 

HUBBER, a {mall ifland in the Baltic, between the ifland 
of Ufedom and the continent. N. lat. 54° 38’. HE. long. 
132, 40% 

HUBBERTON, atownhhip in Rutland county, Verthont, 
containing 642 inhabitants ; 50 miles N. of Bennington. 

HUBELI, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of Sa- 
nore ; 20 miles N.W. of Sanore. N, lat. 25° 53'. E. long. 
75° 24! 10 
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HUBER, Jony-James, in Biography, acelebrated ana- 
tomift, was born at Bafle in 1707. He was a pupil of the 
great Haller at Berne in 1730 3 after which he ftudied at 
Strafburgh, and in 1733 took the degree of M.D. at his 
native place. He vifited Paris in 1735, and in the fame year 
was appointed phyfician to the court of Baden Dourlach. 
At the requeft of his preceptor, Haller, who had removed to 
Gottingen he examined the Graubund mountains in Switzer- 
land, and tranfmitted to him his collection of plants found 
in that diftriét, previous to the publication of Haller’s work 
onthe botany of Switzerland. The author acknowledged 
the fervices of Huber in his preface, and invited him to 
Gottingen, in 1738, to be difleétor. He fpeedily rofe to 
confiderable reputation, being made extraordinary profeffor 
of anatomy in that city in 17393 profeffor in the Caroline 


- college at Caffel, with the rank of court-phyfician, in 1742 5 


and counfellor of ftate and body-phyfician to the prince, in 
1748 ; which office he continued to fill during thirty years, 
and died in 1778. He had the honour of being elegted, 
without his knowledge, into the moit celebrated of the 
learned focieties of Europe. The chief objects of his re- 
fearch were the ftru€ture and ramifications of the fpinal 
matrow, and the nerves originating from it ; the fuppofed 
influence which the imagination of the mother has over the 
child; and the caufe of mifcarriages. His principal works 
are entitled, « Commentatio de Medulla Spinali, {peciatim 
de Nervis ab ea provenientibus,’’ cum icon. Goett. 1741, 
4to. ‘ Commentatio de Vagine Uteri itructura rugofa, 
necnon de Hymene,” 1742, 4to. He publifhed a letter in 
the Philof. Tranfations, vol. 46. ‘¢ De cadavere aperto in 
quo non exiftit vefica fellea, et de Sterno gibbofo.” Gen. 
Biog. 

HUBERT, Marruew, was born of humble parents, 
at Chatillon, on the Maine, in the year 1640. He was edu- 
cated for the church, and was admitted into holy orders as 
foon as he had attained the proper age. His eloquence as a 
preacher caufed him to be noticed, and followed by vaft 
crowds. His popularity did not produce in his mind any 
ill effeéts: he was diftinguifhed for piety, humility, and a 
general kindnefs and fuavity of manners. He was not 
afhamed, at the higheft pitch of his popularity, of his low 
origin, or of the obligations he had been under to his friends. 
Meeting once, in company, with a perfon of diftinétion, 
who obferved to him that he recognized in Hubert an old 
fellow-ftudent ; he replied, with emotions of pure and un- 
feigned gratitude, “ That is a circum{tance which I can 
never forget, for you had the goodnefs not only to furnifh 
me with books, but to beftow on me a part of your clothes.” 
He died in 1717 at the age of 77. Six volumes of his fer- 
mons were publifhed by father Monteuil in 1725, which 
were, at one time, as much read in the clofet, as they had 
been admired from the pulpit. Moreri. 

Housert, St. anciently Andainum, or Andagium, in Geo- 
graphy, an ancient town of France, in the department of the 
Foréts, fituated in the foreft of Ardennes, on the {mall 
river Homme. It took its name from an abbey of Benedic- 
tines, where the remains of St. Hubert were depofited in 
825, in compliance with the decree of a council, held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; 25 miles N.W. of Arlon. N. lat. 50° 1’. 
E. long. 5° 27. ; 

Hugert, St., Order of, an order of knighthood, infti- 
tuted, in the duchy of Juliers, by Gerard V., duke of 
Juliers, in memery of a victory gained by him over Arnold 
of Egmont, on St. Hubert’s day, in the year 1447. In 


.1709 it was revived by John-William, eleétor-palatine of the 


Rhine. The reigning eleCtor-palatine is grand mater. It was 
alfo ufed at Wurtemberg, where the reigning duke of Wur- — 
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temberg was grand mafter. The collar of the order is a chain 
of gold, to which is pendent a crofs pattée, fet with jewels, 
from the angles of which iffue rays of gold; on the centre 
isa medallion of gold enamelled, with a portrait of St. Hu- 
bert, kneeling before a crucifix, placed between the horns of 
a itag itanding in a wood, all proper. The knights alfo 
wear, on the left fide of their coat, a circle furrounded with 
rays, embroidered in gold ; and in the middle of it, on a red 
ground, fome German words, fignifying “ Keep firm in the 
Faith.” At all times, except feftival days, they wear the 
crofs tied to a red ribbon, which paffes fcarf-wife from the 
left fhoulder to the right thigh. 

HUBKOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in Vol- 
hynia; 64 miles N.W. of Zytomiers. 

HUBNER, Jonny, in Biography, a German hiftorian 
and geographer, born in 1668, was celebrated likewife as 
an inftructor of youth, and became reétor of the {chool of 
Hamburgh. He died in 1732, and is known to potterity 
by feveral ufeful compendiums in hiftory, geography, &c.s 
which have been tranflated into feveral languages. His 
chief works are, ‘¢ Bibliotheca Hiftorica Hamburgenfis ;”’ 
«* Mufezum Geographicum.”’ Moreri. 

HUBS, in Rural Economy, a term applied in fome dif- 
tri€ts to the names of wheels of certain kinds, 

HUCAMYBUFF, in Agriculture, a term applied in 
fome places to fuch coarfe tufty grafs as remains after eating 
down the more luxuriant pafture lands by live ftock, and 
which is afterwards mown and made into rough fort of hay. 
This fort of work is in other diftriG@s often denominated 
hobbing. It is often pronounced hogamybuff by the 
farmers. 

HU-CHOUI-LO-TCHUAN, in 
Corea; 600 miles E.N.E. 
E. long. 128° 51’. 

HUCH, or Hucno, in Jchthyology. See Samo Hucho. 

HUCKABACK, in Commerce, is a kind of linen, on 
which the figures are raifed. 

HUCKESWAGEN, in Geography, a town of the 
duchy of Berg; 24 miles E.S.E. of Duffeldorp. 

HUCKLE Bons, the hip-bone. See Coxe Offa. 

HUCQUELIERS, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the ftraits of Calais, and chief place 
of a canton, in the diftriét of Montreuil; nine miles N.E. 
of it. The place contains 710, and the canton 1 1,967 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 242% kiliometres, in 24 com- 
munes. 

HUCKSTER, one that fells provifions or {mall wares 
by retail. 

HUD Suear, in Agriculture, the name by which the 
fheaf that covers the top of the hattock is frequently known. 
See Hupper. 

HUDDE, Jouy, in Biography, a burgomafter of Am- 
fterdam, who flourifhed in the feventeenth century, and died 
in 1704, was eminent in his charaGter of a magiltrate, and 
pofleffed a commanding genius for mathematical ftudies. 
Much was expected from his talents as a man of {cience, 
but he was diverted from the purfuit by ftate affairs. He 
was neverthelefs the author of feveral excellent little pieces 
“On the Reduétion of Equations ;?’ «“ De Maximis et Mi- 
nimis,”’ and his “Commentary on the Geontetry of Def- 
cartes,”’ &c. Moreri. 

HUDDELGUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 

in Orifla; 15 miles N. of Boad. 
_ HUDDER, in Agriculture, a name given, in many coun- 
ties, to the fheaf by which the hattock is covered and pro- 
tected at top from the effegts of rain, &c. 

HUDDERSFIELD, or Huruersriesy, in Geogra- 


Geography, a town of 
of Peking. N. lat. 42° 27!. 
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phy, a market-town and parifh in the Weft Riding of York- 
fhire, England, is a large improving place, noted for being 
the centre of a manufacturing diitriét. The parifh confifts 
of the following hamlets, or townfhips; Quarmby with 
Lindley, Longwood, Golearr, and part of Scamandan, 
Slaughthwaite, and Marfden, all of which are chiefly occu- 
pied by perfons engaged in different branches of the woollen 
manufaéture. The goods made here confit chiefly of nar- 
row plain cloths, both fine and coarfe, with fome broad 
cloths, elaftics, beaverettes, kerfeymeres, &c. For the dif 
play and fale of thefe, a commodious building, of a circular 
form, called the Cloth-hall, was ereéted here, in 1765, by 
fir John Ramfden, who poffeffes nearly the whole of the 
land on which the town is built, and alfo a great many 
houfes. The building confifts of two ftories, and is divided 
into two courts. All the windows open to thefe areas. A 
market is held here every Tuefday, which commences early 
in the morning, and is clofed at half paft twelve o’clock at 
noon. The refort of manufaéturers, wool-ftaplers, &c. to 
this mart, is very numerous, many of whom come from 
Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, and other places in the vicinity. 
Befides the market here are three annual fairs. The police 
of the town is under a conftable and his deputy, who are 
annually chofen, or rather appointed, by the Ramfden 
family at their court-leet held at Almonfbury. Hudder- 
field is 14. miles weft of Wakefield, and 188 from London. 
In the year 1800 it contained 1398 houfes, and 7268 inha- 
bitants. In the vicinity of the town are the following feats : 
Whitley-hall, belonging to the Beaumont family ; Kirk- 
lees-hall, the property of fir George Armytage, bart. ; 
Fixly-hall, the feat of Thomas Thornhill, efq. ; and Mills- 
bridge, belonging to W. Radcliffe, efq. Weft of Almonf- 
bury is an eminence called Caftle-hill, on the fummit of 
which is an ancient entrenchment, fuppofed by fome topo- 
graphers to have been the Roman Cambodunum ; but Mr. 
Watfon, in his Hiftory of Halifax, attributes it to the 
Saxons, and thinks, that Slack, to the north of Hudders- 
field, was the {cite of that ftation. The Roman road from 
Manchefter, Mancunium, to York, Eboracum, paffed near 
Almonfbury, and the name, and contiguity to the Roman 
road, are againft Mr. Watfon’s conje@tures. 

Huppersrietp Canal, is an inland navigation in York- 
fhire and Lancafhire, begun in purfuance of a&ts of parlia- 
men pafled in the years 1793 and 1800, of which we gave 
an account in our article CANAL, and have here only to add, 
that the locks are 72 feet long and nine feet wide, and gene- 
rally rife about ten feet: there is a tunnel of about 200 
yards long, S.E. of Scout Mill, near Afhton-under-line: an 
aqueduét of cait-iron, 50 or 6o feet long, having a ftone 
bridge of one arch by its fide for the towing-path: thefe 
were erected in 1801 and 1802. At Wright’s Mill the 
canal croffes the Tame, to its weftern fide, juft after it has 
entered Yorkfhire, on a two-arch ftone aquedu&. The 
canal has been now a long time completed, and is ufed, 
from its weitern end, about eight miles to Woolroyd, and 
from its eaftern end to Diglee in Sadleworth; and at this 
time, the great tunnel 3% miles long and 250 yards beneath 
Pule hill on the grand ridge, is, we believe, very nearly 
finifhed. The bridges on this canal have been impru- 
dently conftru¢ted, many of them, even under the public 
roads, without towing-paths under them, and mutt be taken 
down and widened. On the 2gth of November, 1810, a 
fecond accident happened to the refervoirs of this canal, 
when the Driggle referyoir on Stanedge, containing 28 acres, 
burft, and inundated the vallies below. 

HUD-SJERA, a town of Arabia Felix, in the pro- 
vince of Yemen; 36 miles W.N.W. of Sana. 
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HUDSON, Hewry, in Biography, a diftinguifhed naval 
commander, of whom nothing is known till about the year 
1607. At this period he was fent out on an expedition, by 
fome London merchants, in a fmall veflel for exploring a 
north-eaft paflage to Japan and China. This daring adven- 
turer fet fail on the 1ft of May with a crew of only ten men 
and a boy, befides himfelf, and proceeded beyond the Soth 
degree of latitude in the North fea, when, being ftopped 
by the ice, they returned and arrived at England in the fol- 
lowing September. Ina fecond voyage he landed at Nova 
Zembla, but proceeded no farther eaft, and returned in Au- 
guit. In 16cg he was fitted out for a third voyage by 
fome merchants of the Dutch-Eaft-India-company, and 
after another unfuccefsful attempt to the eaftward he fteered 
for the American coaft, and went down as far as Chefapeak- 
bay. His crew, diffatisfied with their want of fuccefs, pre- 
vented him from endeavouring to find a wefterly paflage 
through Davis’s ftrait, and he returned in November. In 
a fourth voyage he came, June 4th 1610, within fight of 
Greenland, and proceeding weftward, he reached, in fixty 
degrees of latitude, the mouth of the ftrait bearing his 
name. Through this he advanced along the coaft of Labra- 
dor, to which he gave the name of Nova Britannia, till it 
iffued in the vaft bay which perpetuates the memory of 
Hudfon. At firft he thought he had difcovered the long 
fought paflage to the north-weft, but experience taught 
him that it was only a bay, and he refolved to winter in it. 
They found provifions during the winter feafon, but at the 
approach of {pring they were reduced to the utmoft diffi- 
culties. The commander forgot his own fufferings in the 
hope of making new difcoveries, but his crew, not having 
the fame motives for patience and perfeverance, began to 
mutiny, and he threatened to fet them on fhore. They, on the 
other hand, willing to anticipate the execution of his purpofe, 
feized Mr. Hudfon, his fon, and feven others, who were moft 
attached to him, and putting them on fhore at the weft end of 
the ftraits, left them to perifh by the waves, or other hardfhips. 
Such was the end of Henry Hudfon, a man illuftrious in 
the annals of naval difcovery. 

Hupson, JouNn, was born in 1662 at Widehope, near 
Cockermouth, where he received the early part of his edu- 
cation, and at the age of fourteen he was admitted into 
Queen’s college, Oxford. In 1684 he took his degree of 
M.A. and then removed to Univerfity college, of which, in 
two years after, he was chofen fellow. In 1701 he was 
eleGted head-keeper of the Bodleian library, againft the 
competition of the learned Wallis, afterwards Arabic pro- 
feflor. He now took his degree of D.D., and in 1712 he 
was made principal of St. Mary-hall. He employed the 
advantages of his fituation in editing feveral of the moft 
valuable authors of antiquity. Of thefe the following may 
be mentioned, “ Velleius Paterculus ;” «* Thucydides ;”? 
“ Geographie Veteris Scriptores Greci Minores ;”? « Dio- 
nyfius Halicarnaffus ;” and “ Longinus.” The editions of 
Dr. Hudfon are valued for their elegance and correénefs. 
He never poffeffed any ecclefiaftical preferment, and died 
at St. Mary-hail in Noy. 1719. Biog. Brit. 

Hupson, Tuomas, a portrait painter, who enjoyed 
for many years the principal repute and praétice of the pro- 
feffion in London, after Richardfon, under whom he ftu- 
died, and Jervas were gone. Yet, though confeffedly the 
beft of his time, it is but fmall praife to fay fo of him; he 
will be longer remembered as- the mafter of an illuftrious 
pupil who foon eclipfed him, when he began to appear before 
the public, and who yet remains unrivalled, fir Jofhua 
Reynolds. ; 

Hudfon certainly improved upon the tafte of the artifts 


who immediately preceded him, and who had fallen in fuc- 
ceffion from Kneller, into the utmoft imbecility of pra@ice 
as well as feeling in the art. For a while his fuccefs was 
interrupted by Vanloo and Liotard, but the Englih gentry 
in general were faithful to their compatriot, and were con- 
tent with his honelt fimilitudes, with fair tied wigs, velvet 
coats and white fattin waiftcoats, duly gilt and embroie 
dered. ; 

When Reynolds began to praétife and gain fame, Hnd- 
fon was advanced in years, and having acquired an indepen- 
dency of fortune, he retired and left the field to his youthful 
rival, after having finifhed his moft capital performance, the 
family piece of Charles duke of Marlborough. 

He went to refide at a beautiful villa which he built at 
Twickenham, where he died in 1779, at the age of 78. He 
was twice married, firft to the daughter of his mafter Rich- 
ardfon, and afterwards, towards the clofe of his life, to a Mrs. 
Fiennes, a gentlewoman of good fortune, to whom he be- 
queathed his villa, with an excellent colle&tion of cabinet 
pictures and drawings by the old matters. 

Hupson, WIxLrrAmM, one of the earlieft Linnzan bota- 
nifts in England, was born in Weftmoreland, about the 
year 1730. He ferved his apprenticefhip to an apothecary 
in Panton ftreet, Haymarket, to whofe bufinefs he fucceeded, 
and with whofe widow and daughters he continued to refide. 
His acquaintance with the amiable and learned Mr. Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, greatly advanced his tafte and information in 
natural hiftory. This gentleman directed his attention to 
the writings of Linnzus, and gave his mind that correé& 
and {cientific turn, which caufed him to take the lead as a 
claffical Englifh botaniit, and induced him to beconie the 
author of the Flora Anglica, publifhed in 1762, in one yo- 
lume oftavo, The plan of this book was, taking Ray's 
Synopfis as a ground-work, to difpofe his plants in order, 
according to the Linnean fyitem and nomenclature, with 
fuch additions of new fpecies, or of new places of growth, as 
the author or his friends were able to furmfh. The fyno- 
nyms of the moft valuable authors, fince the time of Ray 
or Dillenius, were fuperadded, as well as defcriptions of 
new or rare plants; and even new fpecific characters, 
wherever the Englifh fpecimens did not well anfwer to the 
definitions in Linneus. Some few generic alterations were 
alfo hazarded ; but for the moft part the Linnean defini- 
tions in this department were relied on. Many fynonyms 
alfo were copied from Linneus or other writers, as appears 
by errors of the prefs retained in the tranfcribing. Of this 
too common fault we have had occafion to take notice on 
fome other occafions, but we by no means intend -to affert 
that Mr. Hudfon confulted none of the authors he quoted. 
On the contrary, we believe fuch blind tranfcription was 
more rarely practifed by him than by many other writers. 
The particular places of growth of the rarer f{pecies were 
given in Ray’s manner, in Englifh, though the reft of the 
book was Latin. The elegant preface was written by Mr. 
Stillingfleet, and probably the concife, but not lefs elegant, 
dedication to the late duke of Northumberland, “ artium, 
tum utilium, tum elegantiorum, judici et patrono.” 

This publication gave Mr. Hudfon a confiderable rank 
as a botanift, not only in his own country, but on the con- 
tinent, and derived no {mall advantage from a comparifon 
with Dr. Hill’s attempt of the fame kind. He had indeed 
previoufly, in the courfe of his medical practice, formed 
{ome valuable connexions, which were cemented by botanical 
taite, and he found leifure, from time to time, to vifit feve- 
ral friends in the courfe of his botanical expeditions, efpe- 


cially in Devonfhire. His correfpondence with Linnzus, 


Haller, and others, as well as amongft his countrymen, was 
frequent 
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frequent and very ufeful to him in the courfe of his ftudies, 
which were extended not only to botany in all its cryptoga- 
Mic minutie, but, with great ardour alfo, to infects, fhells, 
and other branches of Britifh zoology. He was eleéted a 
fellow of the Royal Society Nov. 5th, and admitted Nov. 
12th 1761. He took the lead very much in the affairs of 
the Apothecaries’ company, and was their botanical demon- 
{trator in the Chelfea garden for many years. 

Mr. Hudfon, having never married, continued to refide 
in Panton {treet with the latt-furviving daughter of his friend 
and mafter, an amiable and valuable woman, married to Mr- 
Hole ; nor did he remit in his attention to f{cience or bufinefs, 

here the writer of the prefent narrative often vifited him, 
and experienced his kind, though fomewhat referved, com- 
Munications and favour. His Flora being grown very {carce, 
infomuch that a copy had been fold for near twenty times 
its original price, he publifhed, in 1778, a new edition, in 
two volumes, with many additions, and various alterations. 
Some of the latter, refpe€ting the fpecies or varieties of 
grafles, have been thought lefs advantageous than the reft. 
On the whole, however, this edition was worthy of its 
author, and of the advanced ftate of the. fcience. The 
Flora Scotica of his contemporary Mr. Lightfoot, a man of 
more popular manners and ftyle, will not bear a comparifon 
with it for authenticity or originality, however pleafing 
and eftimable for the graces it beftows on even the drieft 
parts of the fcience. 

The merits of the fubje& of this article were of a higher 
order. In his focial intercourfe he courted not the many, 
but was warmly attached to a few. His moral character 

" was without a ftain, and his mind was eftablifhed on the 
foundeft principles. His tranquillity received a dreadful 
fhock in the winter of 1783, when his houfe, and the greater 
part of his literary treafures, were deftroyed by a fudden 
fire, eaufed, as it was believed, by the villany of a confiden- 
tial fervant, who knew of a confiderable fum in money 
which his mafter had received a day or two before. No 
traces of the gold were found amongft the ruins. The fer- 
vant, after a treacherous application for affiftance, on the 
pretence of being totally deftitute, difappeared. The pro- 
erty had, by accident, been for a fhort time only, unin- 
fured, and the lofs was therefore confiderable, in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, to a man whofe refources were not ex- 
tenfive. He bore the whole like a philofopher and a Chrif- 
tian, giving up his practice, and retiring, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hole, to a more economical refidence in Jermyn ftreet, 
where he died May 23d 1793, Mrs. Hole furviving him but 
‘a few months. 

The accident of the fire entirely defeated a project Mr. 
“Hudfon had for many years kept in view, of publifhing a 
Fauna Britannica, on the plan of his Flora, for which he 
shad long been colleéting materials. His tafte for his fa- 
vourite purfuit remained to the laft, unimpaired and unem- 
‘bittered by thefe difappointments. He became a fellow 
‘of the Linnzan Society early in 1791, liberally contributing 
‘to its infant funds, and attending the meetings as eften as 
his now declining health would allow. His lungs ‘had for 
Many years been in an ulcerated ftate, and he laboured 
“under frequent impofthumes in that part; but a fucceffion 
of paralytic attacks appear to have been the more imme- 
diate caufe of his diffolution. His refigned and placid 
‘exit was conformable to the tenour of his life. His remains 
were interred at the adjoining church of St. James’s. « May 
‘the writer of this leave no more errors behind him, as an 

author, or asaman!”’ S. 

_ Hupson City, in Geography, a port of entry and poft- 
town of America, in the county of Columbia, and ‘ftate of 
es od 


New York, on the E. fide of Hudfon river; 132 miles N. 
of New York city. This town was begun in 1783, ona 
{pot, acceflible by veffels of any fize; and was laid out in 
{quares, formed by fpacious ftreets, crofling one another at 
right angles. Each {quare contains 30 lots, and each lot 
is 50 feet in front and 120 feet in depth. From the period 
of its commencement, the increafe of this town has been 
wonderfully rapid ; in two years 150 dwelling houfes were 
erected, with fhops, barns, warehoufes, and other buildings, 
a covered rope-walk, and one of the beft diftilleries in Ame- 
rica; and the number of inhabitants colleGted in this fhort 
interval of time amounted to 1500. Since the year 1786, 
a printing-office has been eftablifhed, feveral public buildings 
have been erected, with dwelling-houfes, ftores, &c. The 
town is abundantly fupplied with water, conveyed by pipes 
to their cellars, from a {pring at the diftance of two miles. 
To the fouthward is a large bay, and it commands extenfive 
views from the eminence on which it is fituated. The river 
is a mile wide, and forms towards the north a number of 
creeks and bays. From the S.E. to the S.W. the city is, 
fkreened by hills, and the diftant profpe& is terminated by a 
chain of {tupendous mountains, called the « Kaat’s hill.?? 
Here is a bank, called the * bank of Columbia, whofe 
capital may not exceed 160,000 dollars, compofed of 400 
thares, at 400 dollars each. This city is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, four aldermen, four affiftants, and other officers. 
The number of inhabitants in Hudfon townthip is 3664. 
N. lat..42° 14’. 

Hupson, a flourifhing town in Trumbull county, and 
ftate of Ohio, about 35 miles W. of Warren, containing 
about 200 inhabitants. 

Hupson’s Bay, an inland fea, fo called from the voyager 
Hudfon, who in 1610 difcovered the {traits which bear his 
name, and this inland fea, approaching the Baltic in fize, 
which has, however, been denominated Hudfon’s bay. 
Hudfon’s fea may be confidered as extending from W. long. 
70°, to long. 115°, or 45° of longitude, which, allowing the 
degree only 30 miles, will be 1350 geographical miles in 
length, and its medial breadth about 350. The entrance 
of this bay from the ocean, after leaving to the N. cape 
Farewell and Davis’s ftraits, is between Refolution ifles on 
the N., and Button’s ifles on the Labrador coait, to the 
S., forming the eaftern extremity of the ftraits diftinguifhed 
by the name of the difcoverer. The fhores are generally 
rocky and precipitous; with fome large beaches ; the ifles 
of Salifbury, Nottingham, and Digges, are alfo very lofty 
and naked. The depth of water in the middle of the bay is 
140 fathoms. From cape Churchill to the S. end of the bay 
are regular foundings; near the fhore fhallow witha muddy 
or fandy bottom. To the N. of Churchill, the foundings are 
irregular, the bottom rocky, and in fome parts the rocks 
appear above the furface at low water. From Moofe river, 
or the bottom of the bay, to Cape Churchill, the land is 
flat, marfhy, and wooded with pines, birch, larch, and 
willows. From cape Churchill to Wager’s water, the 
coafts are all high and rocky to the fea, and deftitute of 
wood, except the mouths of Pockerekefko and Seal rivers, 
The hills on their back are naked, nor are there any traces 
of trees for a great diftance inland. The-mouths of all the 
rivers are filled with fhoals, except that of Churchill, in 
which the largeft fhips may lie; but 10 miles higher, the 
channel is obftruéted with fand-banks; and all the rivers, as 
far as they have been navigated, abound with rapids and 
cataraéts, from 10 to 60 feet perpendicular. As far inland 
as the Hudfon-bay Company-have fettlements, which is 600 
miles to the W., at a place called “ Hudfon Houfe,? N. 
lat. 53°: W. long. 106° 27', is flat country. The climate 
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is almoft always wintry, the hot weather in June, though 
violent, being of fhort duration. The fnows begin to fail in 
O@ober, and continue to fall at intervals during the winter ; 
the ice on the rivers is eight feet thick. Port wine freezes in 
a folid mafs, and brandy coagulates. The ice begins to dif- 
appear in May, and hot weather commences about the middle 
of June. Mock funs and halos are frequent and brilliant; 
the night is enlivened with the Aurora Borealis; and the ttars 
appear with a firey rednefs. Thunder, though not frequent, 
is very violent. ‘The fea does not abound with fifh, but it 
furnifhes the common whale, and the beluga or white whale 
is taken in confiderable numbers in June, when the rivers on 
the fouth have difcharged their ice. Large fturgeons 
are alfo caught near Albany. Shell fifh are very rare, com- 
mon mufcles excepted, which are frequent. Multitudes of 


birds retire to this remote country, as well as to Labrador and’ 
Newfoundland, from places moft remotely fouth, perhaps — 


from the Antilles; and fome even of the moft delicate little 
{pecies. Moft of them, with numbers of aquatic fowls, are 
feen returning fouthward, with their young broods to more 
favourable climates. The favages partly regulate their 
months: by the appearance of birds. All the groufe kind, 
ravens, cinereous crows, titmoufe, and Lapland finch, 
brave the fevereft winter; and feveral of the falcons and 
owls feek fhelter in the woods. The rein deer pafs in vaft 
herds towards the N. in Oftober, feeking the extreme cold. 
The male polar bears rove out at fea, on the floating ice, 
moft of the winter, and till June: the females lie concealed 
in the woods, or beneath the banks of rivers till March, when 
they come out with their twin cubs, and bend their courfe 
to the fea in fearch of their conforts. The large traét of 
territory on the fouth of this fea is the property of the 
Hudfon’s Bay company, who derive their chief profits 
from furs. This fea has been repeatedly explored for a 
N.W. paffage to no purpofe. Chefterfield inlet, (fee 
CHESTERFIELD,) ftretches far to the W., and terminates 
in a magnificent lake of frefh water, communicating with 
this fea by a broad river; the adjacent land being level, 
rich in pafture, and abounding with deer. It is probably 
believed, that the Hudfon fea on the N.E. opens into the 
Ar@ic ocean, where the perpetual ice prefents an infur- 
mountable barrier to commercial adventurers. The gulf, 
or fea of Davis, may be confidered as part of the fea of 
Hudfon, and probably joins the Arétic ocean. 

~ The regions around Hudfon’s bay and that of Labrador 
have been fometimes called New Britain (which fee). 
The parts on the W. of Hudfon’s bay have alfo been called 
New North and South Wales; while that on the E. is ftyled 
Eaft Main. In the S., James’s bay ftretches inland about 
309 miles by about 500 in breadth; and the moft valuable 
fettlements are in that vicinity, as Albany fort, Moofe fort, 
and Eaft Main fa¢tory. Further to the S. and on the con- 
fines of Upper Canada, are Brun{wick houfe, Frederick houfe, 
and fome others, belonging, probably, to the N. W. company. 
Inthe N., Severn houfe is at the mouth of a large river, which 
feems to flow from the lake of Winnipic. York fort flands 
on Nelfon’s river: and ftill further to the N. is Churchill 
fort, which feems to be the fartheft fettlement in that direc- 
tion. To the W. the Hudfon’s Bay company had extended 
little further than Hudfon’s houfe ; while the fuperior fpirit 
of the N.W. company, eftablifhed in 1784, has nearly 
approached the Pacific. The boundary between the Hud- 
fon’s Bay company and Canada is underftood to follow the 
ridge that gives fource to the rivers flowing N. and S. as far 
as lake Annipeg, fo that lat. 49° is faid to form the limit. 
The mofl important rivers in this country are, the Nelfon, 
or Safkafhawin, and the Severn: the comparative courfe of 
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the latter fcarcely exceeding 400 Britifh miles, but of great 
breadth and depth. In the S. the A’bany, Moofe, Abiib, 
and Harricana, are the moft confiderable ; but all the rivers 
are impeded with falls and fhoals. In the fea of Hudfon 
are feveral high iflands. Pennant’s Arétic Zoology. Pin- 
kerton’s Geog. vol. iii. 

Hupson's Bay Company. 
ceding article. 

Hunpson’s Houfe, a factory belonging to the Hudfon’s 
Bay company in North America, on the W. fide of the Saf- 
kafhawin river. N. lat. 53°. W. long. 106 27. 

Hupson’s Point, a cape of the ifland of Antigua, on the 
S.E. coaft. N.lat.17° 12’. W. long. 61 23! 

Hupson’s River, one of the largeft and fineit rivers in the 
United States of America, which rifes in a mountainous coun- 
try of New York, between the lakes Ontario and Champlain, 
and after puriuing a fouth-eafterly courfe within fix or eight 
miles of lake George, then a itraight courfe E. and after- 
wards S. 12 or 15 W., difcharges itfelf into York bay. The 
whole length is about 250 miles; from Albany to lake 
George the courfe is 65 miles, which is navigable only for 
batteaux, and has two portages, occafioned by falls, of half 
a mile each. The paflage through the highlands, of 16 or 
18 miles, affords a wild romantic fcene. The bed of this 
river, which is deep and fmooth to a furprifing diftance 
through a hilly, rocky country, and even through ridges of 
fome of the higheft mountains in the United States, muft 
have been produced by fome fignal convulfion of nature. 
The tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is 160 
miles from New York. The river is navigable for floops of 
80 tons to Albany, and for fhips to Hudfon city. About 60 
miles above New York the water becomes frefh. This river 
is ftored with a variety of fifh; and it affords fingular ad- 
vantages for carrying on the fur-trade with Canada, by means 
of the lakes: and its conveniences for internal commerce 
are very great.—Alfo, a river broad but fhort, emptying 
itfelf into Chefapeak bay, in Dorcheiter county, Mary- 
land. Hill’s Point, N.E. of it, clofes the broad mouth of 
this river. 

Hupson’s Straits, or Frobifher's Miftaken Strait, the nar- 
row fea between the Atlantic ocean and Hudfon’s bay, N. 
of Labrador. See Hupson’s Bay. 

Hupson’s Bay Porcupine, in Zoology. See Hystrix 
Dorfata. 

HUDSONIA, in Botany, named by Linveus in honour 
of his friend and corre{pondent Mr. William Hudfon, author 
of the Flora Anglica.— Linn. Mant. 11. Schreb. 322. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 858. Mart. Mill. Di&. v- 2. 


See. Company, and the pre- 


Juff. 162. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 401.—Clafs and order, 
Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. £ricis affine, Jufl. Hy- 
perica, Bergius. ‘ 


Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, in three deep, lanceolate, 
obtufe, rather concave fegments. Cor. Petals five, feffile, 
ovate-oblong, obtufe, fhorter than the calyx. Stam. Fila- 
ments 15 or 18, capillary, the length of the corolla; anthers 
roundifh. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate; ityle thread- 
fhaped, the length of the ftamens; fligma fimple. Peric. 


Capfule cylindrical, half as long as the calyx, of one cell — 


and three valves. _ Seeds three, rounded on one fide, angular 

on the other. 
Eff. Me bara rs Calyx in three deep parallel feg- 

ments. Stamens fifteen. Capful i 

three valves. Seeds three. pivie {REDE Aaa ma ‘ 
Obf. The characters are corrected from the defcription — 

of Bergius, which efcaped the notice of Schreber; who 


merely copied the (antifa, ia which there is faid to be no 


cerolla. 
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1. H. ericoides. Linn. Mant, 74... Willd. Hort. Berol, 
v. I. t. 15. Bergius in AG. Holm. for 1778. 19. t. 13 
not 18. t.2, asin Willdenow. (Ericzeformis fuffrutex vir- 
ginianus, floribus éxiguis, vafculo feminali oblongo trifariam 
divifo; Pluk. Mant. 68.)—The only known fpecies, a 
native of Virginia and other parts of North America, yet 
Michaux has it not. We faw it alive and in flower at Kew 
in the {pring of 1809. The flem is fhrubby, procumbent, 
round, with very numerous, afcending, compound leafy 
branches, greatly refembling a heath. Leaves fcattered, 
fmall, needle-like, clofe-preffed, fomewhat imbricated, 
acute, hairy, efpecially on the younger fhoots. Flowers 
lateral, on flender, hairy, folitary, fimple ftalks longer than 
the leaves. Calyx externally downy, internally yellow. 
Petals and ffamens of an uniform lemon-colour, much re- 
fembling fome {mall Hypericum. 

HUE, in Painting, fignifies any degree of ftrength or 
vividnefs in a colour, from its greateft or deepeft power to 
the weakeft intimation of it. 

HUE-AND-CRY, in Law, derived from tae French 
huer and crier, which both fignify ‘ /hout, or cry aloud, de- 
notes the purfuit of one who has committed felony, &c. on 
the highway. 

If a party robbed, or any in the company of one mur- 
dered or robbed, come to the conftable of the next town, 
and require him to raife hue-and-cry, or to purfue the 
offender, defcribing him, and fhewing, as near as he 
can, which way he is gone, the coaiple is forthwith 
to call for aid from the parifh to feck the felon; and 
if he is not found there, he is to give the next con- 
ftable warning, till he be apprehended, or at leaft purfued 
to the fea-fide. 

The Normans had a purfuit with a cry after offenders, 
not unlike this; which they called clamor de haro. See 
Cramor. 

Hue is alfo ufed alone, ann. 1 Edw. I. ftat. 2, In an- 
cient records it is called hutefium & clamor, which properly 
fignify a purfuit by horn and by voice. 

This procefs of purfuing is mentioned by ftatute Weitm. r. 
3 Edw. I. cap. 9. and 4 Edw. I. de officio coronatoris. But 
the principal ftatute relative to this matter is that of Win- 
chelter, 13 Edw. I. cap. 1. & 4. which direéts, that from 
thenceforth every county fhall be fo well kept, that imme- 
diately upon robberies and felonies committed, frefh purfuit 
fhall be made from town to town, and from county to 
county ; and the hue-and-cry fhall be raifed upon the felons, 
and they who keep the town fhall follow with hue-and-cry, 
with all the town and towns near; and fo hue-and-cry fhall 
be made from town to town, until they be taken and de- 
livered to the fheriff. And that fuch hue-and-cry may more 
effeGtually be made, the hundred is bound by the fame 
ftatute, cap. 3, to anfwer for all robberies therein committed, 
unlefs they take the felon, which is the foundation of an 
aGtion againft the hundred, in cafe of any lofs by robbery. 
By flat. 27 Eliz. cap. 13. no hue-and-cry is fufficient, unlefs 
made with both horfemen and footmen. And by ftat. 
~ $Geo. If. cap. 16. the conftable or like officer refufing or 
_ negleéting to make hue-and-cry, forfeits 5/. and the whole 

or diftriG “is ftill in {tri€tnefs liable to be amerced, ac- 
cording to the law of Alfred, if any felony be committed 
_ therein, and the felon efcape. Hue-and-cry may be raifed 
either by precept of a juitice of the peace, or by a peace- 
Officer, or by any private man that knows of a felony. 
(2 Hal. P. C. 100 —104.) But ifa man malicioufly or wan- 
2 raifes a hue-and-cry, without caufe, he fhall be feverely 
 punifhed as a difturber of the public peace. 1 Hawk. 


ie 
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P.C.75. Blackft. Comm. vol. iv. p.290, &c. See Hicu- 
WAYMEN. 

In fupplement to this ancient eftablifhment, fir John 
Fielding’s plan was inftituted for the difcovery of offenders, 
after they have efcaped the frefh purfuit upon hue-and-cry, 
by fending immediate notice to a certain known office in 
London, from whence are iffued weekly accounts to every 
part of the kingdom, defcribing the offence and the 
offenders with as much accuracy as the cafe will admit. By 
thefe means many notorious offenders have been appre- 
hended, and much ftolen property hath been recovered. 

HUELAMO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in New 
Caftile ; 22 miles N.N.E. of Cuenca. 

HUELBA, or Huerva, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, fituated on the coaft of the Atlantic; 
three miles W. of Moguer. N. lat. 37°13’. W. long. 

geal 

HUELGOAT, Le, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri@ of Chateaulin; nine miles N.W. of Carhaix. The 
place contains 766, and the canton 9496 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 305 kiliometres, in feven communes. 

HUELMA, a town of Spain, in Grenada; 13 miles 
S.W. of Grenada. 

HUERNIA, in Botany, fo called by Mr. R. Brown, 
“‘in memory of Juftus Huernius, one of the earlieft col- 
leGtors of Cape plants, and from whofe drawings the firft 
account of Stapelia was taken,” from which genus the pre- 
fent is feparated—Brown. Afclep. 11.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Contorte, Linn. Apocinee, 
Juff. 
~ Eff. Ch. Corolla bell-fhaped, its limb in ten fegments, the 
intermediate ones very {mall and tooth-like. Column of 
fruGtification concealed. Crown of the ftamens double; 
the outer in five cloven fegments; inner of five undivided 
awl-fhaped leaves, gibbous at their bafe, alternate with the 
fegments of the outer. Anthers fimple at their fummit 
maffes of pollen ereét, attached by their bafe, cartilaginous 
and pellucid at one edge. Stigma pointlefs. Follicles 
nearly cylindrical, fmooth. Seeds comofe. 

The plants which compofe this genus have the remarkable 
flefhy, angular, and toothed habit of Stapelia, and the whole 
of the third fe€tion of that genus in Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 
1293, (witha ten-toothed corolla,) is thought to belong to 
Huernia. Mr. Brown has however examined only the campa- 
nulata, Maffon. Stapel. t. 63; venuffa, t. 33; and guttata, 
t. 4. They are all natives of the fouth of Africa. The 
flowers of thefe three are all pale yellow, richly dotted with 
red or dark purple. The reticulata, t. 2, which has every 
appearance of being of the fame genus, bears a {plendid 
crimfon corolla, reticulated with yellow lines—As far as 
habit is concerned, we cannot but think this genus arti- 
ficial, the crown of the ftamens in Stapelia, and its neareft 
allies, being fomewhat liable to aberration of charaéter. 

HUERS. See Barkersand Pilchard Fisuery. 

HUERS, the name given to certain fountains in Ice- 
land, which form jets d’eaux of fcalding water 94 feet high 
and 30 feet in diameter. They arife from cylindric tubes of 
unknown depth; near the furface they expand into apertures 
of a funnel-fhape, and the mouths fpread into a large extent 
of ftalactitical matter, formed of fucceflive fealy concen- 
tric undulations. The occurrence of this phenomenon is 
foretold by noifes roaring like the cataract of Niagara. 
Thefe huers are not confined to the land; they alfo rife in 
the fea, and form fealding fountains amidft the waves. 

HUESCA, a town of Spain, in the province of Ara- 


gon, 


HUE 
gon, fituated on the Ifuela, the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of 


Saragofla, containing four parifhes, five convents, and an 
univerlity founded in 1354. In the feventh century, this 
town was the capital of a {mall Moorifh kingdom; but in 
1096 it was recovered by the Chriftians; 27 miles N.N.E. 
of Saragoffa, N. lat. 42°7'. W. long. 0” 27’. 

HUESCAR, atown of Spain, in Granada, containing 
two parifhes and four convents; feven miles W.N.W. of 
Carthagena. 

HUET, Perer Danret, in Biography, a learned French 
prelate, was born at Caen in 1630. Owing to the death 
of his parents, his education devolved upon an aunt who 
placed him, while young, in the Jefuits’ college at Caen, 
where he was diftinguifhed by affiduity and an amiable difpo- 
fition. He cultivated with much fuccefs not only polite li- 


terature, but mathematics, philofophy, jurifprudence, and 


the Hebrew language. In conneétion with the latter ftudy, 
he cultivated the acquaintance of the learned Bochart, the 
Calvinift minifter of Caen, but to avoid fufpicion, their con- 
ferences were firft held in fecret. When he attained to the 
age of manhood he vifited Paris, and began to indulge his 
paflion for books, by purchafing as many as his finances 
would admit of. In 1652 he accompanied Bochart ina 
journey to Sweden, whither that learned man had been in- 
vited by queen Chriftina. He was tired of the country be- 
fore the approach of winter; and leaving Bochart there, he 
returned through Holland, where he pafled fome time in 
vifiting the univerfities and men of learning. On his arrival 
at Paris, a controverfy arofe between him and Bochart, con- 
cerning Origen’s commentary on St. Matthew's gofpel, 
which put an end to their friendfhip. In 1661, Huet pub- 
lifhed his firft work, entitled ‘De Interpretatione,’’ the 
objet of which was to confine, within due limits, the licence 
of tranflators, efpecially thofe of the fcriptures. He in- 
ftituted, about this period, an academy of phyfics at Caen, 
the members of which aflembled weekly at his houfe, where 
they read memoirs, and conduéted experimental enquiries. 
This inftitution was patronized by the minifter Colbert, 
through whofe influence the royal munificence was extended, 
not only to the fociety, but alfo to its founder, and Huet 
was put on the lift of learned men upon whom penfions 
were regularly conferred. In 1670, when Boffuet was ap- 
pointed preceptor to the dauphin, Huet was called to the 
office of fub-preceptor. In this poft, one of his employ- 
ments was fo {uperintend that edition of the claflics which 
is commonly known here as the Delphin edition. In 1674 
he was elected a member of the French academy, in 1676 
prietts’ orders, which he had hitherto deferred taking, were 
given him, andin 1678 he was prefented to the abbey of 
Aunay in Normandy, a place, the beauties of which he 
has celebrated in verfe, and which became his favourite re- 
fidence. He was prefented, in 1685, to the bifhopric 
of Soiffons, but owing to the difputes then exifting between 
France and Rome, he never obtained his bulls, nor took 
poffeffion of his fee, and which he readily exchanged in 
1689 for that of Avranches, which was his native province. 
To this fee he was not confecrated till 1692, and in 1699 
finding the burthen of the fituation too great for his comfort, 
he begged permiffion to refign his bifhopric, and was pre- 
fented by the king, as a pecuniary compenfation, with the 
abbacy of Fontenainear Caen. Here he became the victim 
of feveral law fuits, and at length made his retreat from the 
worid and its vexations into the houfe of the Jefuits at 
Paris, to which he bequeathed his library. Here he re- 
mained 2bforbed in his ftudies, and in intercourfe with a few 
learned men, till his death in January 1721, at the great age 
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of ninety-one. Huet was the author of many learned 
works, and may be regarded as one of the moit diftinguifhed 
literary {cholars of the age in which he flourifhed. Of his 
various publications the following have been tranflated into 
Englifh. “On the Origin of Romances: On the 
Situation of the Terreftrial Paradife :*’ “ Hiftory of the 
Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients;’? and “On 
the Weaknefs of the Human Underftanding.”? Moreri. 

HUETA, in Geography. See Gueta. 

HUF, a town of European Turkey, in Moldavia, on 
the Pruth; 50 miles S.S.E. of Jaffi. N. lat. 46° 34’, 
E. long. 46° 19’. 

HUG, or Corni/h Hue, a term ufed in wreftling, when 
one has an adverfary on his breaft, and holds him faft 
there. 

HUGH, in Biography, abbot of Flavigny, who flourifhed 
in the beginning of the twelfth century, celebrated for his 
talents as an ecclefiaftical hiftorian, defeended from an il- 
luitrious family, was born in the year 1065. He embraced 
the monattic life in the abbey of St. Vannes at Verdun, but 
when the members of that community were difperfed, he, 
together with the other monks, took refuge at the monattery 
of Flavigny, in the diocefe of Autun. Here he acquired 
fo much efteem and refpect, that, upon the death of the abbot, 
in 1097, he was eleéted to that dignity, though he was not 
more than thirty-two years of age. He was author of 
“*Chronicon Verdunenfe,"’. which is divided into two parts, 
the firft contains an ecclefiaftical hiftory from the birth of 
Chrift to the clofe of the tenth century, and the fecond a 
continuation of the fame from 1002 to 1102. This fecond 
part furnifhes us with much valuable information concerning 
the ecclefiaftical affairs of France in the eleventh century. 
It was drawn out of obfcurity by father Labbe, who calls 
it an ineftimable treafure, and printed it in the firlt volume 
of his ‘ Bibliotheca nova Manufcriptorum,’’ from a fup- 
pofed autograph of the author; found in the Jefuits’ college 
at Paris. Moreri. 

Hueu of Fleury, a learned French monk, who flourifhed 
about the year 1120, and embraced the ecclefiattical life in 
the abbey of Fleury. He was author of “Chronicon Li- 
bris VI. ad Ivonem Carnotenfem,” commencing with the 
reign of Ninus, king of the A ffyrians, and terminating with 
the death of the emperor Lewis the Pious, in the year 8403 


and alfo of a fhort, but well digefted chronicle, from the _ { 


beginning of the world to the reign of Lewis the Pious. 
Hugh was author likewife of « Lib. Il. de regia Poteftate, 
et facerdotali Dignitate, ad Henricum Anglie Regem,” 
which is thought by fome critics to be the moft valuable of 
his works. 7 eae ; 
Hueu of St. Victor, was born near Ypres, in Flanders, 
about the year 1097. _Whenhe was eighteen years of age, 
he entered into the congregation of the canons regular of 
St. Augultine, at the monaftery of St. Vitor, in Paris, 
where he {pent the remainder of his life, and rofe to the 
office of prior. In 1130 he was appointed to the theological 
chair, which he filled wich fo much reputation, that he was — 
commonly called. a ‘f{econd Auguitine.”? He died in 
1140; when only in the 44th year of hisage. His works 
were colle&ed and publifhed in three volumes folio. The 
have been feveral times reprinted. — 
Hueu of St. Charus, or St. Theodoric, a French monk, — 
and cardinal in the thirteenth century, was born in the vici- 
nity of Vienne, in Dauphine. In 1225 he entered into the 
Dominical order of preaching friars, of which he was foon 
appointed provincial. He wasafterwards created doétor by 
the faculty of the Sorbonne, and was fent by pope Gree 
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gory IX. on a miffion to Conftantinople, to attempt to 
bring ahout an union between the ealtern and weitern 
churches. In 1245 he was created a cardinal by pope Inno- 
cent IV. under the title of St. Sabina, who alfo employed 
him in many important and difficult negociations. He died 
at Orvieto in the year 1263. He was author of many very 
ufeful works, but the moit celebrated is the ‘* Concordance 
of the Bible,”? of which he was the inventor, and in drawing 
up which, he employed many monks of his order. This 
work was printed at Cologne in 1684, and is entitled “ Con- 
cordantia major Latinorum Bibliorum pro omnibus vocibus 
declinabilibus in tota S. feriptura repertis.’? Moreri. 

Hveu Capet. See Carer. : 

HUGHES, Jorn, in Biography, an Englifh, poet, was 

born, in 1677, at Marlborough. He was educated in Lon- 
don, wasa ftudent in the academy of Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
and was a contemporary of Dr. Watts, Mr. Say, and fome 
others who arrived at eminence. Mr. Hughes attached him- 
felf to polite literature, and was a practitioner in the fine arts. 
He obtained a place in the office of ordnance, and was fe- 
cretary to various commiffions, for purchafing lands for the 
ufe of the Royal docks. His employments under govern- 
ment, and his political principles, induced him to exercife 
his poetic talents upon public topics. He publithed cA 
Poem on the Treaty of Ry{wick :”” « The Court of Nep- 
tune ;”? “A Poem on the Return of King William from 
Holland ;” and a pindaric ode, entitled « Of the Houfe of 
Naffau.”’ His fentiments and poetry rendered him acceptable 
to the Whig party, and couneéted him with Addifon, Steele, 
and other perfons of diftinction. He became one of the writers 
in the Tatler, Spe€tator, and Guardian. His tafte for mufic 
introduced him to the acquaintance of feveral eminent com- 
pofers, and led him to write many pieces for mutical accom- 
paniment. In 1715 he publifhed, by fubfcription, an edi- 
tion of Spencer, by which he gained great credit as an 
elegant critic. In 1717 he obtained the patronage of lord 
chancellor Cowper, who gave him the place of fecretary to 
the commiffions of the peace. His want of health inter- 
rupted the enjoyment of his good fortune. Under much 
bodily langour he compofed his tragedy of “ The Siege of 
Damafeus,” which was brought on the ftage in February 
a7th, 1719-20, on which night the author finifhed his 
earthly career, at the age of forty-three. He was a man 
generally beloved and refpected : his temper was amiable, 
his morals were pure, and his integrity was unimpeachable. 
His tragedy is the principal piece of his compofition. In 
1735 a complete collection of his poems and dramatic pieces 
was publifhed with an account of his life in two volumes, 
r2mo. by his brother-in-law, William Duncombe, efq. The 
younger brother, Jabez Hughes, publifhed a tranflation from 
Claudian of the Rape of Proferpine: and the ftory of Sextus 
and Eriétho from Lucan; alfo Suetonius’s Lives of the Cefars, 
and fome of Cervantes novels. Another John Hughes, 
fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, publifhed, in 1712, 
an edition of Chryfoftom on the Priefthood. 

Mr. John Hughes, during the early part of the laft century, 
was our principal lyric poet; and not only wrote for mufic, but 
was himfelf a performer in Britton, the {mall-coal man’s con- 
certs, He wrote the Englifh opera of “* Calypfo and Telema- 
chus,” for Galliard to fet, and «* Apollo and Daphne,” for 
Dr. Pepufch, with cantatas for both. His verfes on Mrs. Bar- 
bier’s elopement, and on the rivalry of Margarita and Mrs. 
Tofts, fhew that he interefted himfelf in the tranfa@ions of 
the mufical world, and was on the watch to ridicule the fol- 
lies and difplay the talents of its profeflors. ‘ 

_ HUGHESBURG, in Geography, a town of America, 
$n Northumberland county, Pennfylvania, called alfo « Ca- 
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tawefly,”” fituated at the mouth of Catawefly creck ; 25 
miles N.E. of Sunbury. It contains 1315 inhabitants. N. 
lat. 40° 54'. 

HUGH-TOWN, a town of St. Mary’s, one of the Scilly 
iflands. 

HUGO, Cuartes Louts, in Biography, a French writer, 
abbot of Eftival, and bifhop of Ptolemais, died in 1735. 
His chief works are, « Annales Premonttratenfium,” which 
is a_curious hiftory of the monaftic order. <« Vie de St. 
Norbert, Fondateur des Premontres:’? “ Sacre Antiqui- 
tates monumenta hiftorica, dogmatica, diplomatica,’’ 2 vols. 
fol. * Traité Hiftorique et Critique de la Maifon de Lor- 
raine.” This laft, on account of the freedom with which 
crowned heads are treated in it, was publithed under the bor- 
rowed name of Baleicourt, and pretendedly printed at Berlin. 
Moreri. 53 

HUGONIA, in Botany, fo named by Linneus in honour 
of Dr. Auguitus John Hugo, phyfician to his Britith majetty 
at Hanover, the friend of Haller, and the companion of {ome 
of his botanical expeditions among the Alps. He gra- 
duated at Leyden in 1711, and publithed a thefis de variis 
plantarum methodis.—Linn. Gen. 349. Schreb. 457. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 3. 694, Mart. Mill. Di&. v.2. Juff. 275. La- 
marck. Tluftr. t. 572. Cavan. Diff. 177. Gaertn. t. 58.— 
Clafs and order, Monadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Mal- 
vacee, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of five ovate, acute, 
concave, coriaceous, permanent leaves; the two outer ones 
largeft. Cor. Petals five, roundifh, large, {preading, emar- 
ginate, contraéted at the bafe into a thin claw, attached to 
the cup formed by the ftamens. Stam. Filaments ten, awl- 
fhaped, equal, fhorter than the corolla, united by their bafe 
into a little cup ; anthers roundifh, furrowed, incumbent. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; ftyles five, thread-fhaped, 
longer than the ftamens; {tigmas capitate, orbicular, flat. 
Peric. Drupa globofe, of one cell. Seed. Nut globofe, 
deeply itriated, of ten cells; kernels oblong, compreffed, 
curved at the back. 

Obf. “The two outer leaves of the calyx are entirely 
downy on their outfide. The middle one is likewife downy, 
except a part of it covered by one of the former, where it 
is {mooth and fhining, like the two innermoft, which are 
downy at their points only. Five of the filaments area little 
fhorter than the reft. Five of the kernels feem often to be 
abortive ; hence perhaps it happened that Cavanilles took the 
nut to have but five cells. In that which I opened there 
were more than five kernels.” Schreber. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fimple, of five permanent leaves ; two of 
them external. Petals five. Styles five. Drupa with a 
furrowed nut of about ten cells. 

1. H. Myftax. Linn. Sp. Pl. 944. Lamarck. Dia. 
v. 3. 149. Willd. n. 1. (Modera-canni; Rheede. Malab. v. 2. 
29.t. 19.)—Spines oppofite, revolute. Leaves obovate, 
{mooth, entire.—Native of the Eaft Indies, in fandy ground.” 
A flender /hrub, about 12 feet high, with numerous, fhort, 
leafy, not quite oppofite branches, each of which bears, 
about its middle, a pair of remarkable ftrong, revolute, 
{mooth fpines. The refemblance of thefe toa pair of muf- 
taches, is faid to be expreffed in the Indian name Modera, as 
in the Latin one Myfiax. Leaves numerous, feattered, from 
one to two inches long, obovate, entire, rather pointed, finely 
veiny, {mooth on both fides. Footftalks thort, broad and 
downy. Stipulas awl-fhaped, downy. Flowers numerous, 
on axillary, fimple, filky ftalks, about the ends of the 
branches. Petals yellow, ftriated. Fruit fhining, near half 
an inch in diameter.—The wood is faid to be of a reddifh 
brown, witha grateful aromatic odour. ‘The root is efteemed’ 
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ufeful as a topical application to inflamed or fwelled parts, 
and even in the bite of the hooded ferpent, Coluber Naja. 
It is alfo given internally for febrile diforders in children, 
for the colic, worms, &c. The fruit has a red taftelefs 
ulp. 

. - H. ferrata. Lamarck. Dié. v. 3. 149. Willd. n. 2. 
(H. Myitax ; Cavan. Diff. 177. t. 73. f. 1.)—Spines oppo- 
fite, revolute. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, ferrated, {mooth, 
with glandular hairs at the origin of the veins.—Gathered 
by Commerfon in the ifland of Mauritius. Cavanilles mif- 
took it for the former, from which it is very diftin@. The 
Ieaves are larger, more acute, and flrongly ferrated, fur- 
nifhed at the origin of their veins with tufts of hair as in the 
Lauruftinus. The young eaves only are very filky. Flower- 
ffalks fomewhat corymbofe. This is the {pecies drawn in 
Lamarck’s t. 572, after Cavanilles. 

3. H. tomentofa. Cavan. Diff. 178. t: 73. f. 2. Willd. 
n. 3: Lamarck. Did. v. 3. 150.—Leaves elliptic-oblong, 
ferrated, downy on both fides. Stipulas ovate.—Gathered 
by Commerfonin the ifle of Mauritius, with the laft, from 
which it feems fufficiently diftin@t in having broader, rather 
obovate, downy leaves. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of con- 
tempt to the reformed or proteftant Calviniits of France. 

The name had its firft rife in 1560; but authors are not 
agreed as to the origin and occafion of it: “but one of 
the two following feems to be the leaft forced derivation. 

One of the gates of the city of Tours is called the gate 
Fourgon, by corruption from f+z Hugon, i. e. the late Hugon. 
‘This Hugon was once count of Tours, according to Egin- 
hardus, in his life of Charlesthe Great, and to fome other 
hiftorians. He was it feems a very wicked man, who by 
his fierce and cruel temper made himfelf dreadful; fo that 
after his death he was fuppofed to walk about in the night 
time, beating all thofe he met with: this tradition the judi- 
cious Thuanus has net ferupled to mention in his hiftory. 
Davila and other hiftorians pretend that the nickname of 
Huguenots was firft given to the French proteftants, becaufe 
they ufed to meet in the night time in {ubterraneous vaults 
mear this gate of Hugon; and what feems to countenance 
this opinion is, that they were firft called by the name of 
Huguenots at this city of Tours. 

Others affign a more illuftrious origin to that name ; and 
fay that the leaguers gave it to the reformed, becaufe they 
were for keeping the crown upon the head of the royal line 
defcended from Hugh Capet ; whereas they were for giv- 
ing it to the houfe of Guile, as defcended from Charles the 
Great. 

Others again derive it from a French and faulty pronunci- 
ation of the German word eidgnoffen, fignifying conféderates, 
and originally applied to that valiant part of the city of 
Geneva, which entered into an alliance with the Swifs. can- 
tons, in order to maintain their liberties againft the tyrannical 
attempts of Charles IIT. duke of Savoy. 

Thefe confederates were called Lignots, whence Huguenots. 

The perfecution which they underwent has fearce its pa- 
rallel in the hiftory of religion: though they obtained a 
peace from Henry III. in 1576, it was only of fhort con- 
tinuance. This peace was the fource of that civil war, in 
which the ambitious and powerful houfe of Guile, initigated 
by the fanguinary fuggeftions of the Roman pontiffs, aimed 
at nothing lefs than the extirpation of the royal family, and 
the utter ruin of the Proteftant religion; while the Hugue- 
nots, on the other hand, headed by leaders of the moft he- 
roic valour and the moft illuftrious rank, combated for their 
religion and for their fovereigns with various fuccefs. Thefe 
dreadful commotions, in which both the contending parties 
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committed fuch deeds as cannot be remembered without hors 
ror, were, at length, calmed by the fortitude and prudence of. 
Henry IV. This monarch, indeed, facrificed the dictates 
of confcience to the fuggeftions of policy ; and imagining, 
that his government could have no {table or laiting foundation, 
as long as he perfifted in difowning the authority and ju- 
rifdiGtion of Rome, he renounced the reformed religion, and 
made a folemn and public profeffion of popery. Perceivings. | 
however, on the other hand, that it wasnot poffible either toex- 
tirpate or fupprefs entirely the Proteitant religion, he granted 
to its profeffors, by the famous edict of Nantes, (which. 
fee,) in the year 1598, the liberty of ferving God according 
to their confciences, and a full fecurity for the enjoyment 
of their civil rights and. privileges, without perfecution or 
moleitation from any quarter whatever. The fufferings of 
the Huguenots were afterwards renewed, when every method 
which artifice or perfidy could invent had been praétifed in 
vain againit the Proteftants under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
The bifhops and Jefuits, whofe counfels influenced the cabinet 
of this prince, judged it neceflary to extirpate, by fire and 
fword, this refolute people; and thus to ruin, as it were 
by one mortal blow, the caufe of the reformation in France. 

Their infidious arguments and importunate folicitations 
had fuch an effe€&i upon the weak and credulous mind of 
Lewis, that, in the year 1685, trampling upon the moit 
folemn obligations, and regardlefs of all laws, human and di- 
vine, he revoked the edit of Nantes, and thus deprived the 
Proteftants of the liberty of ferving God according to their 
confciences. ‘This revocation was accompanied, indeed, with 
the applaufe of Rome ; but it excited the indignation even 
of many Roman Catholics, whofe bigotry had -not effaced 
or fufpended, on this occafion, their natural. fentiments of 
generofity and juftice. It was moreover followed by amea- 
fure ftill more tyrannical and fhocking ; even an exprefs or- 
der, addreffed to all the reformed churches, to embrace the 
Romifh faith. The confequences of this cruel and unright- 
eous proceeding were highly detrimental to the true interefts 
and the real profperity of the French nation, by the pro- 
digious emigrations it occafioned among the Proteftants, 
who fought, in various parts of Europe, that religious li- 
berty, and that humane treatment, which their mother 
country had fo cruelly refufed them. ‘Thofe among them, 
whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded fo clofely as 
to prevent their flight, were expofed to the brutal rage of 
an unrelenting foldiery, and were affailed by every barbarous 
form of perfecution that could be adopted to fubdue their 
courage, exhauit their patience, and thus engage them to a 
feigned and external profeffion of popery, which in their 
coniciences they beheld with the utmoft averfion and difguit. 
In other countries, and particularly in our own, they found 
an afylum, and communicated in return for the proteétion 
they experienced the benefit of their {kill and induftrys Mo- 
fheim’s Eccl. Hift. vel. v. 


HUIDE, in Geography, a town of Norway, in the di. 
ocefe of Chriftianfand ; 20 miles E. of Skeen. ; 
HUIDINGS, a fmall ifland in the North fea, near the © 
weft coat of Norway. N. lat. 59°3'. E.long.5°42! 

HVILGRUND, and Hvitcrunper, two fmalliflands 
on the welt fide of the gulf of Bothnia: the firft in, 


N. lat. 60° 47’. E. long. 17° 11’; the fecond im. N-lat. © 
60° 36’. E. long. 17° 27’. He 


Huis, L’, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the diitriét of Belley 5 
6 miles W. of Belley. The place contains 1123, and the 
canton 6465 inhabitants, on a territory Of 575 Kiliometres, 
in 13 communes. eR 
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HUISSEN, a. walled town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Cleves ; 10 miles NN. Weof Cleves. 
HUISSIER, a French name for an ufher, ferjeant, or 
eadle. 
HUITAN, in Geography, a. town of Sweden, in Weft 
Bothnia ; 20 miles N. of Lulea. 
HUITINGO Pottracuius, in Ichthyology. See Ganus 
Pollachius. 
HVITTISBURG, in Geography, a town of Sweden, 
in the government of Abo; 12 miles N. of Biorneborg. 
HUJUS, or Hususce Dist, in Mythology, a furname 
iven by the Romans to Fortune. She hadatemple at Rome, 


“sereated by Q. Catullus. 


HULDIBARRY, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 
48 miles N.E. of Purneah. 

HULDIPOOKRA, atown of Bengal ; 46 miles S. of 
Jauldoe. 

HULDOOA, atown of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Dooab ; 50 miles N.W. of Pattiary. 

HULDSCHIN, or Hottscuin, a town of Silefia, in 
‘the principality of Oppau; rr miles E. of Troppau. 
N. lat. 49° 48’. E.long. 18° 12/. 

HULET Panias, a lake of Paleftine, anciently called 
ake ‘¢‘ Merom,”’ into which runsa river of the fame name, 
anciently denominated the « Dan.’” 

HULIN Rooks, otherwife called the Maids, rocks 
in the North channel of the Irifh fea, always above water, 
which lie about 6 miles N.E. from Lough Larne, on the 
eoaft of Antrim. N. lat. 54°57’. W. long. 5° 37’. 

HULKS are large veffels, having their gun-decks from a 
hundred and thirteen to a hundred and fifty feet long, and 
from thirty-one to forty feet broad, and fitted with an appa- 
ratus, in order to fix or take out the malts of his majeity’s 
fhips, as occafion requires. ‘They will carry from four hun- 
dred to a thoufand tons. 

Anciently, the word hulka feems to have fignified a {mall 
veflel. 

Huck is alfo a name beftowed on any old veffel laid 


- by, as unfit for-farther fervice. It is probably derived 


from the oaxadez, or veflels of burthen of the ancient 
Grecians. 
HULL, or Kinesron-uron-Hutt, in Geography, a 
“borough, market-town, and fea-port in the Eait Riding of 
the county of York, England, is fituated on the weitern 
fide of the river Hull, and the northern bank of the river 
Humber, at the diftance of about 25 miles from the 
mouth of the latter; nine miles S. of Beverley ; 173 N. of 
London; and 38 S.E. of York. It extends nearly two 
miles in length, ina dire& line, in which extent is included 
the adjoining parifh of Sculcoates ; and to rather more than 
half that diltance in a parallel direGtion towards Beverley. 
The town originated in the year 1296, under the immediate 
patronage of king Edward I., who, on his triumphant return 
from Scotland, projeéted the foundation of a port, &c. at 
‘this place, then a fmall hamlet, called Wyke, and put his de- 
“fign immediately into execution. Peculiar privileges were 
granted to builders and refidents, together with a royal char- 
‘ter, velting the government in a warden and the body of free- 
‘men 3 ae the new-formed town was diftinguifhed by the 
pellation of Kingfton, or Kingitown-upon-Hull. Ed- 


_ ward founded a houfe of White friars, and caufed a hall to 
- *be built for his own refidence. 


This was probably given to 
“the De la Poles, for foon afterwards a magnificent manor- 


~“houfe was erected by that wealthy family, which was fre- 


“quently honoured with the royal prefence, and falling to the 
eoern by the attainder of Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 
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in t¥o8, became for fome time the refidence of king Henry 
Vill 
- So rapid was the progrefs of the place, that, in about fixty 
years from its foundation, it was called upon to furnith king 
Edward III. with 16 fhips and 466 men. In Leland’s time it 
was a fair and well built town ; and, according to Camden, it 
poffefled ftately edifices, ftrong fortreffes, thips well equipped, 
a number of merchants, and abundance of all kinds of wealth ; 
having been favoured with not lefs than fixteen charters from 
various fucceffive monarchs. It was firft fortified under a 
charter from king Edward II., and the walls repaired and 
ftrengthened with towers of brick inthe time of king Richard 
Il. by fir Michael de la Pole, who appears to have revived 
in this place the art of brick-making, which had fallen into 
difufe fince the time of the Romans. King Henry VIII. 
built two block-houfes and a citadel on the eaft bank of the 
river Hull, at an expenfe of 23,000/, although he drew 
reat part of the materials from the diffolved houfes of 
lack and White friars, and the church of St. Mary. 
King Charles II., in 1681, laid out a vaft fum in improving 
the fortifications, which had fuffered confiderably from the 
fevere fiege of the town by the earl of Newcaftle, and during 
the civil wars in the preceding reign. Within the laft 35 
years, the whole of thefe ancient works of defence, with the 
gates of the town, have been demolifhed, except two of the 
fortrefles built by Henry, which, being guarded by feveral 
batteries and modern ere¢tions, are now converted into maga» 
zines, capable of containing more than 20,000 ftand of arms, 
and ordnance ftores for twelve or fifteen fail of the line, de- 
fended by a regular garrifon, 

Hull confifts of three principal divifions, formed by the 
intervention of the docks, which, occupying the greater 
part of the fpace where the walls formerly itood, nearly 
infulate the old town. ‘That on the north fide of the 
old dock is in the parifh of Sculcoates; all its build- 
ings have been ereéted within the laft thirty years, and 
form feveral f{pacious and handfome ftreets. A neat hall 
has been built for the adminiftration of juftice, &c. this 
part of the town beingia the county of York, and not un- 
der the jurifdi€tion of the magiftrates of Hull. The other 
divifion has arifen ftill more recently, and lies to the welt of 
the Humber dock, occupying the fituation of the ancient 
hamlets of Wyke and Myton; by which latter name it 
is now diftinguifhed, and is included in the county of the 
town of Hull. A fuburb alfo has lately {prung up, on 
the Holdernefs fide of the river, in the panfhes of Dry- 
pool and Sutton, encompafling the garrifon, and connetted 
with the town by a bridge of four ftone arches, rebuilt in 
1787, with a draw-bridge in the centre, which has this year 
(1811) been renewed on a very ingenious and novel conftrue- 
tion, and is wide enough to admit the largeft veffels that have 
occafion to pafs through it. The whole town ftands ona 
level tra&t of ground, within a fhort diftance of the York- 
fhire welds ; the principal ftreets are broad and well paved, 
and in lighting and watching it is not inferior to any place 
in the kingdom. A few years ago, it was computed that 
about 200 houfes were built annually, but fince the inter- 
ruption to the Baltic trade, the principal fource of revenue 
to this port, that number has been much diminifhed. 

The edifices for religious worfhip belonging to the efla- 
blifhment are two parifh churches, that of the Holy Trinity 
and St. Mary’s ; with a chapel of eafe, and the chapels of the 
Trinity-houfe and Charter-houfe. ‘The church of the Holy 
Trinity, a noble ftruSture, was firft erected in the reign of 
king Edward II.; the tower and welt end were added about 
the time of king Henry V1I., by ‘whofe fucceflor, Hull 
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was made the fee of a fuffragan bithop, who poffefled a 
ftately palace in the High-ftreet, long fince deftroyed. The 
church, however, remained under that of the neighbouring 
village of Hefsle, until feparated by an a& of parliament in 
1661. St. Mary’s was formerly a much larger ftructure, 
and belonged to the priory of Ferriby. Great part of it, 
including the fteeple, was pulled down by king Henry VIII. 
as obftru€ting the view from his palace. St. John’s is a 
chapel of eafe to the Holy Trinity, and was finifhed in 
1792 at the fole expenfe of the Rev. Thomas Dikes, LL.B. 
the prefent incumbent. There are alfo various meeting- 
houfes for the peculiar doétrines and worfhip of all the pre- 
vailing fects. 

The charitable inftitutions in Hull are numerous. The 
moit ancient and fplendid is that of the Trinity-houfe, found- 
ed by fubfcription in 1369, and rebuilt in 1753: its funds 
have been progreflively augmented by legacies and benefac- 
tions. It was incorporated by letters patent in the reign of 
Henry VI.; and its charters and grants have, at various 
fubfequent periods, been renewed and extended. The fund is 
confiderably increafed by a monthly contribution of fixpence 
fromevery feaman failing from this port ; when fuperannuated, 
or difabled, they obtain relief, as do alfo their widows and 
children, from this charity. Several diftinguifhed charaGers 
have been admitted to the freedom of this corporation, 
which is governed by wardens, brethren, and affiftants. In 
a marine-fchool, conneéted with it, thirty-fix boys are, for 
three years, clothed and educated for the fea fervice ; the 
guild alfo provides North fea pilots for the royal navy, when 
required by government. ‘The Charter-houfe hofpital is 
worthy of particular notice ; it was founded, together with 
an adjoining priory, by Michael de la Pole, for the fupport 
ofa certain number of penfioners, denominated brothers and 
filters ; under the fuperintendance of a mafter, who enjoys 
a falary of 100/. per ann., with a houfe and garden. Seve- 
ral other fmaller hofpitals, for fimilar purpotes, are dittin- 
guifhed by the names of the refpective founders, wa. 
Lifter’s, Gregg’s, Crowle’s, Watfon’s, (bifhop of St. Da- 
vid’s,) Gee's, Harrifon’s, Ratcliff's, and Weaver hofpitals. 
The workhoufe is a large building, commonly known by the 
name of Charity hall. For the relief of the indigent fick 
and maimed, a general infirmary was erected, in 1782, by 
voluntary contributions, on a plan fuperior to moit eitablifh- 
ments of the kind, which has been the means of reftoring 
to health near gooo perfons. Here are likewife a free gram- 
mar-{chool, founded by Alcock, bifhop of Ely, in 1486, 
which enjoyed confiderable reputation, efpecially under its 
late mafter the Rev. Jof. Milner, A.M. ; the Vicar’s-fchool, 
eftablifhed by the Rev. W. Mafon, father of the poet of 
that name; afchool for girls, and a valuable inftitution for 
putting out poor boys apprentices, endowed by Ald. Cog- 
gan, and another for orphans, endowed by Ald. Ferris. 
Two handfome buildings have alfo been recently erected, ca- 
pable of containing 500 boys, and 250 girls, who are in- 
ftructed with great fuccefs, according to the improved fyftem 
of education. ‘he chief part of the expenfe, as alfo that 
of feveral Sunday-{chools and other charities, is defrayed by 
voluntary fub{criptions. 

Befides the various buildings already noticed, thereare the 
cuftom-houfe, intended originally as an exchange alfo, but 
having been.long difufed for that purpofe, the prefent com- 
fortable room, with a news-room over it, was defigned and 
executed in 1794, by and at the expenfe of an individual, 
though with a view to his ultimate advantage ; the aflembly 
rooms, not now adequate to the wants and opulence of the 
sown; the gaol; the Neptune hotel ; the Rodney and 
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Minerva lodges of Free-mafons, the former of which is a 
moitt elegant and handfome room ; the fubfcription librarys, 
founded in 1775, and built in 1800, a great advantage to the 
inhabitants, and containing many thoufand volumes ; and the 
theatre royal, rebuilt in 1809, a fpacious and convenient 
{truCture, the interior of which is fitted up im a fupericr 
{tyle of comfort and elegance. The avenue from the mar- 
ket-place to the Humber was lately widened, by taking down 
the guild hall, a mean brick building, and on its fcite fham- 
bles were erected, which, for convenience, elegance, and ven- 
tilation, may challenge comparifon with any in the kingdom. 
The old fhambles being likewife removed, the beautiful eaft 
end of Trinity church’ is again thrown open to the market- 
place, in the centre of which ftands an equettrian flatue cf 
king William IIT. ereGted in 1734. Until a new guild hall 


_ fhall be provided, the corporation tranfaét bufinefs in a large 


houfe fitted up for the purpofe. Among the public accom- 
modations enjoyed by the inhabitants, may be reckoned the 
Barton-boats, which crofs the Humber every tide, to and 
from Barton, a dirtance of about feven miles. 

The commerce of Hull will be beft appreciated by a flate- 
ment of the annual exports and imports for a few years. 
The tonnage of this port was, feveral years ago, inferior 
only to that of London, Liverpool, and Briltol; its cuf- 
toms only to thofe of the former two. It fends at_prefent 
nearly thrice as many fhips to the whale fifheries as London, 
and, exclufive of the latter port, more than all Great Britain 
befides. Its facilities of communication with the interior, by 
means of the Oufe and Trent, and the canals communicating 
with them are very great. The grofs amountof the cuftoms 
was ; 
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In 1802 - 438,459 
— 1803 .- .379:675 
— 1804 - 287,210 
— 1805 -° 386,070 
— 1806 - 374:907 
— 1807 - 340,825 
— 1808 - 198,487 
— 1809 - 276,811 

18io0 - 311,780 


_ The number of fhips (Britifh and foreign) that entered 
inwards, and cleared outwards, from and to foreign parts, 
alfo of coafting-veffels, was, 


With Cargoes. In Ballaft. Coafting Veffels. 

Tnwards. Outwards. Inwards. Outwards. Inwards. Outwarls. 
1804 728 279 51 380 1560 1547 
1805 Gro. . 232 Ae BOM 1626 1602 
1800" “SEs 226 203) on 1576 1636 _ 
1807 5525-158 9 335 1484 1614 
1808 207 67-109 "TR 5a RSet, 
1809 473 256 55.97 228 1806 =: 1938 
1810 622 193 30 427 1786 = 2033 


The dock was undertaken, according to a& of parliament, in 
1774, and completed within four years; the entrance is im- 
mediately from the river Hull; it extends in length about 
600 yards ; in width 85; and is 23 feet deep ; is capable of 
containing 100 fail of {quare rigged veflels ; and, with the 
wharfs and quay, occupies a {pace of more than thirteen 
acres ; containing in the dock 48,188 fquare yards, in the 
quay 17:4793 exceeding in capacity the largeft in Liverpool, 
and now only furpaffed by thofe of London : when made it 
was the largeft in the kingdom. The fubferibersto the 


dock are incorporated by the title of * The Dock Company — 
at Kingfton-upon-Hull.’ ‘The original number of fnares 
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was 120, but the trade of the port requiring further ace 
commodation, two other aéts of parliament ‘were obtained in 
1802 and 1805, by which the company was empowered to 
increafe them to 180, the money arifing from which, amount- 
ing to 82,390/., was appropriated to the making of a new 
dock, which was completed under the title of the Humber 
dock, in 1809, at an expenfe of 220,cco/. It opens into 
the Humber by a lock of excellent workmanfhip, large 
enough to admit a fifty-gun fhip, croffed by an iron bridge in 
two parts, of very ingenious mechanifm. The area of the 
dock and quays is ten acres, with a bafin of four acres 3 its 
length 300 yards, width 114, and depth 29 feet ; and it is 
intended to communicate with the old dock at fome future 
time, which, when effected, will wholly infulate the old 
town. ~The company is entitled to certain duties on all fhips 
entering the port; the profit divided on the fhares was, 
£ 
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In 1805 14,733 15 oO 98 4 6 per fhare. 
= Tec6 8,901 Ly oO 49 9 I nd 
— 1807 8,290 10 o AGMe re 
— 1808 4,941 I5 oO 27 ———— 
— 1809 7,872 15 oO Agri 
— 1810 10,306 I0 oO 5 lzy 
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The manufa@tures of Hull are various and extenfive 3 one 
of the principal branches is that of exprefling and refining 
oil from linfeed, and preparing the refidue for feeding cattle : 
“the procefs is chiefly effected by mills worked by the wind. 
The largeft and fineit mills in the kingdom of this kind, both 
“for the above purpofe and for grinding corn, are to be found 
in great numbers near this town ; their machinery is excellent, 
and many of them are from 80 to upwards of 100 feet in 
height. An iron-foundery, two large fugar-houfes, an exten- 
five foap, and feveral white lead manufaGtories, Greenland 


e ‘yards, numerous dry-docks, fhipbuilders’ yards, and rope- 


walks, where a great number of hands are conftantly em- 
ployed; and feveral large breweries are amongit the moft 
important, but do not comprize half the manufactories now 
exilting in the town, 
» The entire civilauthority over the town, and the feveral 
places within what is denominated the county of the town of 
“Kingfton-upon-Hull, a diftriét of more than eighteen miles 
 incircumference, weit of it, is, by various royal charters, par- 
_ ticularly thofe of king Henry VI. and king Charles II., velted 
in the corporation, which now confilts of the mayor, the 
“recorder, twelve aldermen, the fheriff, two chamberlains, a 
‘town clerk, a water-bailiff, and other officers, befides a 
high fleward, who is generally fome nobleman of rank, ‘The 
mayor is admiral of the Humber, and poffefled of the power 
‘of life and death over criminals within his jurifdiGion. The 


> . " 
‘ judges of affize vilited this town, but of late years this has 
been difcontinued, and all trials are removed to York, 
t ‘though caufing a great additional expenfe to thofe con- 
5 cerned. r : » i 
_ Huil returns two reprefentatives to parliament: the right 


‘of eleétion of whom, as wellas of the feveral principal mem- 
bers of the corporate body, except the recorder and high 
‘ “fteward, is vefted folely in the burgeffes or freemen of the 
town, an important body, amounting to upwards of 2000. 
The population returns to parliament in 1801, {pecified, 
‘that the town and county contained 4767 houfes, occupied 
“by 29,516 perfons, of whom 13,051 were males, and 16,465 
f “females : this does not include the adjoining populous parifh 
of Sculcoates, nor the fuburb on the eaft of the river Hull. 
_A fair is held annually in Otober, and the markets are 
- abundantly fupplied, efpecially when the tide fuits for the 
“Lincolnfhire farmers to crofs the Humber, on Tuefdays, 
_ Fridays, and Saturdays. 
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Hull has, at different times, given birth to men diftin 
guifhed on various accounts. In the firft rank mult be 
placed her reprefentative in parliament, that incorruptible 
patriot, Andrew Marvell, whofe father was leGurer of tri 
nity church; and, in later times, a moft worthy man and 
excellent-poet, the Rev. W. Mafon, A.M. fon of the late 
vicar of the fame. It likewife gave the titles of earl and 
duke, both now extin@, to the family of Pierrepoint. 

The village of Sculcoates, though not in the county, 
may jultly be confidered as forming a part of the town of 
Hull ; a portion of the old dock isincluded within it. The 
church, fituated towards the northern extremity of the parifh, 
is aneat uniform ftructure, rebuilt in the year 1760, and con- 
tains {ome fragments brought from the neighbouring abbey 
of Meaux. 

Hott River, in the Eaft Riding of Yorkthire, isa finall 
river, which falls into the Humber at the town of Kingfton- 
upon-Hull, better known by the name of Aui/ only, and as 
being the fourth fea-port in point of importance in the Britifh 
dominions. The Hull is made nayigable from the Humber, 
about twelve miles, to Aike-beck mouth, the entrance of the 
Driffield navigation. Sen Canat. 

Hutt and Leven Canal,is an inland navigation in York- 
fhire, Eatt Riding, made in purfuance of acts of parliament 
obtained in 1801 and 1805; it extends about three miles 
from the Hull river up to the town of Leven. See 
CANAL. 

Hutt, the Indian Nantafket, a town of America, in Suf- 
folk county, Maflachufetts, containing about 21 houfes, and 
117 inhabitants. It is a peninfula 8 miles long, g miles 
E. of Bofton, on the S. fide of the harbour. 

Hout, Litt, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near: 
the W. coatt of the ifland of Poggy. S. lat. 2° 45'. E. long. 
99° 32". 

re of a fhip is her main body, without any matts, yards, 
fails, or rigging. 

To Hutt, or lie a Hurt, is underftood of a fhip, when, 
either in a dead calm, or in a fterm, fhe cannot carry all her 
fails, but they are taken in to preferve them ; fo that nothing 
but her matts, yards, and rigging are abroad, and her helm 
tied down to the lee fide of the fhip. In this flate the will Hie 
eafily under the fea, if fhe bea good failer, and make. her 
way one point before the beam. 

To firike a Avxt, is to lie clofely or obfcurely in the fea 
in a ftorm, orto tarry for fome confort, bearing no fail, with 
the helm lafhed a-lee. 

To Hutt a fbip, isto fire cannon-balls into her hull, with- 
in the point-blank range. 

Hutt, in Agriculture, 
chaff, or hufk of grain. 

HULLEAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Benares ; 20 miles S. of Merzapour. 

HULLOCK 9 a Sail, at Sea, is when, inagreat ftorm, 
fome {mail part of a fail is cut and let loofe. It is chiefly 
ufedin the mizen-fail, to keep the fhip’s head to the fea 3 then 
all the reft of the failis made up, except a little at the 
mizen yard-arm. Alfo, whena fhip will not weather-coyle, to 
lay her head the other way, they loofea hullock of her fore- 
fails, and then changing the helm to the weather-fide, 
fhe is made to fall off, and to lay her head where her ftern 
lay. 

“HULLUAJH, in Geography, atown of Hindooftan, in 
Guzerat; 15 miles N. of Champaneer. 

HULME, Narnanier, M.D. in Biography, was born 
at Halifax, in Yorkthire, in the year 1732, and was bred 
to the profeffion of a furgeon-apothecary. He afterwards 
ferved in the capacity of furgeon in the navy, and being 
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a term made ufe of to fignify the 
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flationed at Leith after the peace of 1763, he embraced the fa- 
vourable opportunity of profecuting hismedical ftudiesat Edin- 
burgh, where he took his degree of doétor in the year 1765. 
His inaugural thefis was entitled “ Differtatio Medica Inau- 
guralis de Scorbuto.’’ Soon after his graduation, he fettled 
in London as a phyiician, intending to devote his attention 
particularly to the practice of midwifery. This, however, 
he foon relinquifhed : and, on the eftablifhment of the General 
Difpenfary (the firlt inftitution of the kind in London), he 
‘was appointed its firft phyfician. He wasalfo fome time phy- 
fician to the city of London Lying-in-hofpital. About 
the year 3775, he was, through the influence of lord Sand- 
wich, then firlt lord of the admiralty, ele&ed phyfician to 
-the Charter-houfe. His other official fituations he refigned 
many years before his death, and withdrew himfelf at the 
fame time ina great meafure from the aétive exercife of his 
profeffion; but the laft he retained during the remainder of 
his life. In April, 1807, he was bruifed by a fall, which 
he furvived but a fortnight, being at the age of feventy- 
five. 

Dr. Hulme was the author of feveral differtations; viz. 
a republication of his thefis, with additions, 1768. “ A 
Treatife on Puerperal Fever,’ 1772. An oration * De 
Re Medica cognofcenda et promovenda,’’ delivered at the 
anniverfary of the medical fociety in 1777, to which a 
imall tract was annexed, entitled “‘ Via tuta et jucunda 
Calculum folvendi in Vefica urinaria inhzrentem.’’ An en- 
larged edition of this tract, in Englifh, appeared in the follow- 
ing year, Under the title of “A fafe and eafy Remedy for 
the Relief of the Stone and Gravel, the Scurvy, Gout, &c.; 
and for the Deftru€tion of Worms in the Human Body ; 
illuftrated by Cafes: together with an extemporaneous 
Method of impregnating Water and other Liquids with 
fixed Air, by fimple Mixture only, &c.”’ 1778. In 1800, 
Dr. Hulme inftituted a feries of experiments “ on the light 
{pontaneoufly emitted from various bodies,” an account of 
which was publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions of that 
and the following year. Dr. Hulme was alfo one of the 
editors of the “¢ London Prattice of Phyfic.”’ See Tranf. 
of the Med. Society of London, vol. i. part 1, 1810. 

HULPE, Le, in Geography, atown of France, in the 
department.of the Dyle, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Bruffels; 8 miles S.E. of Bruflels. The place 
contains 897, and the canton 9244 inhabitants, ona territory 
of 115 kiliometres, in 11 communes, 

HULST, a town of France (formerly of Flanders), in 
the department of the Scheldt, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of L’Eclufe ; 16 miles N.N E. of Ghent. “The 
place contains 1714, and the canton 11,381 ishabitants, on a 
territory of 205 kiliometres, in 8'communes. It was formerly 
the capital of four offices, with twelve dependant villages ; 
it is fituated on a canal that communicates with the Scheldt, 
and is very ftrong, by its fortifications and pofition among 
the marfhes. N. lat. s1° 14’. E. long. 3°55). 

HULTSIO,a town cf Sweden, in the province of Sma- 
land; 26 miles N. of Wexio. 

HULVER, in Rural Economy, a name by which the 
holly-tree is frequently known in tome diitritts. 

HULWAD, in Geopraphy, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Guzerat ; 55 miles N.E. of Wurwana. 

HUMAGUACA, a town of South America, in the 
province of Tucuman; 65 miles N. of St. Salvador de 
Jugui. 

HUMAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Segeftan ; 
x80 miles S.E. of Zareng —Alfo, a town of Ruffian Poland, 
in the palatinate of Braclau; 50 miles E.S.E. of Braclau. 
W. Jat. 48° 42!. E. long. 30° 8, 
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Human, fomething that relates to matt, or the nature of 
man. See Nerure. , 

Epicurus and his followers deny that the gods concern. 
themfelves with human-affairs. See Epicurzans. 

Faith is diftinguifhed into divine and human. See FarrH.. 

Human Figure, The, in Painting and Sculpture. Amidit 
all the various beauties with which this earth abounds, and 
which attra& the eyes and call forth the emulation of the 
artift, nothing is fo aftonifhing and fo engaging as the 
ftruGture of the human form, and the elegance and variety 
of the actions of which it is capable. It has been the fub- 
je&t of panegyric in all ages. The naturalift, the moralitt, 
the philofopher, and the divine, have dwelt, with holy re- 
verence to its Maker, on its delicacy, its fimplicity, yet 
variety of conformation, and on its intelle€tual and f{piritual 


. endowments; all of which are moft juftly combined in de- 


{cription, in the admired contemplative fpeech our own 
Shakfpeare has put into the mouth of Hamlet. ‘ What 
a piece of work is man! how noble in reafon ! how infinite 
in faculties! in form and moving how exprefs and admirable! 
in aétion, how like an angel! in apprehenfion how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals !?? 

To the painter and f{culptor no objeét in nature is fo in- 
terefting as the human figure ; none requires more ftudy and 1 
attention to enable them juitly to difplay its various beauties 
of action and expreffion; and a long continued feries of 
obfervation and praétice will alone qualify them for the ful- 
filment of fo arduous a taflc. 

The fources of this difficulty are, the very great latitude 
of its motions, and the numerous combinations of them, 
added to the various poflibilities of view, and of light and 
fhade. Its beauty is indeed very great, independent of all 
thefe, but they ferve to enhance its value and render delight 
to the artift, while they call for his utmoft exertions in his 
endeavours to reprefent them. So much has already been 
faid under the various articles Beaury, Contour, Compo- 
sition, Drawine, Expression, Face, &c. that it will only 
be neceflary in this place to treat of the proportions of the 
human figure, the range of its powers of aétion, its varieties, 
and the moft beautiful and juft combinations of them. 

It has long been acknowledged, among artifts, that the 
fculpturesof the Greeks, from the time of Pericles to that 
of Alexander the Great, afford the beit examples of beautiful 
and chara¢teriftic proportion; and from them a fcale has 
been drawn out, which, if it will not ferve for every purpofe, 
will always be of ufe, as well to depart from, as to follow. 
It is, in either cafe, a line to guide us, and fhould never be 
loft fight of. We shall tranferibe the following one from 
the note given by fir Jofhua Reynolds on ver. 144 of Mafon's 
Frefnoy. Piha 


«* Learn then from Greece, ye youths ! proportion’s law, 
Informed by her, each juit pofition draw.” 


‘« Du Piles has, in his note on this paflage, given the mea- 
fures of a human body, as taken by Frefnoy, from the 
ftatues of the ancients, which are here tranferibed. 

‘« The ancients have commonly allowed eight heads to 
their figures, though fome of them have but feven; but we 
ordinarily divide the figure into ten faces (this depends on 
the age and quality of the perfons: the Apollo and Venus 
de Medicis have more than ten faces) ; that is to fay, from 
the crown of the head to the fole of the foot, in the following 
manner : a 

«* From the crown.of the head to the forehead is the third 
part of a face. ma | 

« The face begins at the root of the loweft hairs that grow — 
on the forehead, and ends at the bottom of the chin. + 
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~ & The face is divided into three proportional parts ; the 
firft contains the forehead, the fecond the nofe, and the third 
the mouth and chin ; from the chin to the pit between the 
collar bones is two length of a nofe. 
‘ S¢ From the pit, between the collar bones to the bottom 
of the brealt, one face. 
«From the bottom of the breafts to the navel, one face. 

The A pollo has a nofe more. : 

~ & From the navel to the genitories, one face. ~The Apol- 
Io has half a nofe more, and the upper half of the Venus is 
to the lower part of the belly, and not to the privities. 

’ “ From the genitories to the upper part of the knee, two 
-¥aces. 

* “ The knee contains half a face. f 

_ “ From the lower part of the knee to the ankle, two 


& From the ankle to the fole of the foot, half a face. 
_ * & A man, when his arms are ftretched out, is, from the 
migeft finger of his right hand to the longeft of his left, as 
broad as he is long. 
~ « From one fide of the breafts to the other, two faces. 
” « The bone of the arm, called humerus, is the length of 
two faces, from the fhoulder to the elbow. 
_ ~ © From the end of the elbow, to the root of the little 
_ finger, the bone called cubitus, with part of the hand, con- 
thins two faces. 
From the box of the fhoulder-blade, to the pit betwixt 
the collar bones, one face. 
' «TE you would be fatisfied in the meafures of breadth 
from the extremity of one finger to the other, fo that this 
x brea fhould be equal to the length of the body, you muft 
" obferve that the boxes of the elbows with the humerus, and 
of the humerus with the fhoulder-blade, bear the proportions 
face when the arms are ftretched out. 
The fole of the foot-is in length the fixth part of the 


re. 
The hand is the length of a face. 
; The thumb centains a nofe. 

“The infide of the arm, from the place where the mufcle 
difappears, which makes the breaft, (called the peCtoral 
e,) to the middle of the arm, four nofes. 
rom the middle of the arm at the top, to the begin- 
he head, five nofes, 

e longeit toe is a nofe long. 

two outermoit parts of the teats and the pit between 
-bone of a woman, make an equilateral triangle. 

r the breadth of the limbs no precife meafures can be 
‘becaufe the meafures themfelves are changeable, ac- 
i to the quality of the perfons, and according to the 
nt of the mufcles. Du Piles. 

je meafures of the ancient itatues by Audran appear 
the moit ufeful, as they are accompanied with the out- 


the figures which are moft diftinguifhed for corre&t- 
A 
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an, whofe work fir Jofhua Reynolds thus recom- 
takes a different plan from that of Frefnoy, and is 
minutely accurate. He divides the figure into heads, 
d into four parts, and each part into twelve minutes ; 
certainly has given with more accuracy the exact pro- 
as of thoie figures he has meafured; but Frefnoy’s is 
ual to the general purpofes of art ; for where variety 
ter is requifite, it is evident that the fame propor- 
would be an evil; therefore the more general icheme is 
adequate as a guide in drawing the figure. 

wledge of thefe proportions, and of the forms and 
of the bones and mufcles, which compofe the human 
ay be regarded as the foundation on which to pro- 


ceed tothe more difficult taf of becoming duly acquainted 
with its powers and varieties of aftions. A perfe& know- 
ledge of the fhapes of the bones is more particularly requi- 
fite in this matter ; fince by their projecting parts coming in 
contact with each other, a limit is put to the aétions of the 
jomts; and they are fecured from diflocation by the natural 
exertions of the mufcles; and the mufcles themfelves dire@ed 
and governed in their own actions. 

Mr. A. Carlifle, profeifor of anatomy to the Royal Aca- 
demy, in his able and ufeful leGures before that body, en- 
tered. much at large upon this part of our fubjeG, and in a 
very fatisfaG&tory manner demonftrated it on the fkeleton and 
the living figure. ‘To his kindnefs we are indebted for the 
following remarks, taken chiefly from angular meafurements, 
and which will be found highly ufeful to all artilts who apply: 
their talents in the reprefentation of the human figure. 

«« The motions of the head and trunk of the body are 
limited by the feveral joinis of the fpine. 

“© ‘The motions of the whole body upon the lower 
limbs take place at the hip joints, at the knees, and at the 
ankles. 

« The great limbs, technically called the upper and lower 
extremities, have rotatory motions at their junctions with 
the trunk, by means of ball and focket joints at the fhoul- 
ders and the hips. 

“ The analogy of parts between the upper and the lower 
extremities is not carried throughout the itruéture of thofe 
limbs in the human body. 

“© The fulcrum of the upper limb is itfelf moveable upon 
the trunk, as appears by the extenfive motions of the {capula, 
which fo generally accompany the rotations of the fhoulder, 
and which fupply that limb with a greater range of move- 
ments than is pofleffed by the lower limb. 

« The junGion of the thigh, with the motionlefs mafs 
of the pelvis, limits its rotation to its ball and focket- 
joint. 

« ‘The rotation of the head upon the neck takes place 
at the joint between the firlt and fecond vertebrz. 

«© When the -nofe is parallel with the fternum, the face 
may be turned towards each fhoulder, through an angle of 
60 degrees on each fide, or the whole range of this turning 
will extend through 120 degrees. 

“© The lateral bending of the neck is divided equally 
between the junétions of the feven vertebre ; but the bowing 
of the head, and the a& of throwing the head violently 
backward, are principally effefted, at the joint of the 
full and the firit bone of the vertebral column, called the 
atlas, 

“¢ Thefe laft motions are confiftent with an ere ftate of 
the neck, while the lateral motions demand a curvature of 
its whole mafs. 

«¢ The movements of the trunk are limited to the ro- 
tatory and lateral motions, which are almoft equally di- 
vided among the feveral joints of the vertebre of the back 
and loins. 

«© The joints of the dorfal vertebrz are, however, more 
clofely compacted than thofe of the loins, which allows of 
a wider range for turning and bending in the line of the 
loins, than in that of the back. 

«© The ribs and the fternum move upward, fo as to ex- 
paid the width of the cheft at the lower margin of the ribs, - 
and to draw the clavicles and fhoulders upward: this takes 
place at each full infpiration of the breathing, and the con- 
trary fate iollows in the a&t of expiration. Such apparent. 
movements are characteriftic of certain paflions and ations, 
and are always obfervable in the naked figure. 

* In ftooping, to touch the ground, the a arin 
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forms an angle of about 55 degrees with the average direc- 
tion of the {pine. 

«* The lex bends upon the thigh, at an eng’e of 75°, and 
the line of the tibia forms with the fole of tie foot, when 
that is elevated, an angle of 65 degrees. 

«© The whole of this limb is capable of moving at the hip- 
joint forwards, to a right angle with its perpendicular po- 
fition ; and backwards, to an angle of about 20°. The leg 
will then continue to move by itfelf to its own angle of 75°, 
with the thigh. It has, befides this, a motion outwards to 
about 45°. 

«© When the fhoulders are at reft, the two clavicles ufually 
meet in an angle of rro degrees at the fternum. 

« The utmoft elevation of the upper arm ufually forms an 
angle of 155° with the fpinal column, and about 125° with 


the line of its clavicle. The flexion of the fore arm upon the - 


upper arm, is confined to an angle of nearly 40°. 

«© The whole arm is capable of moving forward or out- 
ward, through nearly half a circle, and backward to an 
angle of 80°, with its perpendicular fituation. 

« The aétions of pronation and fupination in the hand, 
range through 270°: but then go® of the rotatory motion, in 
the a&t of pronation, are derived from the fhoulder-joint. 

« The palm of the hand admits of flexion and extenfion 
through 65 degrees in each direCtion ; its lateral motions are 
35° outward, and 30° inward.—The flexion of the fingers at 
each phalanx is 90°, or a right angle. 

« Thefe general rules govern the average and moft natural 
actions of the living figure, but peculiar forms and ac- 
quired powers confiderably change all fuch calculations ; 
neverthelefs it is expeCted in art that the knowledge of the 
true ations of the human figure fhould be derived from the 
general ftate of nature, and not from the diftortions of the 
pofture-mafter, or the acquired flexibility of the tumbler.” 

In drawing the joints of the limbs, confiderable difference 
will be found in their length, according to the degree of 
aétion they are in ; thus the elbow joint, when bent inwards, 
lengthens the arm nearly jth. The fame occurs, at the 
knees, and in the joints of the fingers; in the fame manner 
as a hinge is extended when opened. 

There is a very confiderable difference noticeable between 
the joints of children before the age of 8 or g, and thofe 
of grown perfons.. In the former they are {mall and fur- 
rounded by fat, which gives the appearance, when they are 
ftraight, of dimples in the furface; whereas, in men they 
are large, and always projecting ; with nothing but ftrong 
tendons about them. 

When the artift is fully acquainted with the proportions 
and capabilities of action in the human figure above-men- 
tioned, and proceeds to reprefent it either in a tranquil pofi- 
tion, or in motion, he will find it requifite to attend to the 
ceometrical and mathematical principles on which it is con- 

ruéted ; and by which alone its a€ting powers, the mufcles, 
are directed and governed. The due equipoife of its parts, 
either for its own {upport, or the compound admixture of the 
weight of other bodies, in lifting, pulling, pufhing, &c. mult 
be carefully regulated, or in vain will he attempt to effect his 
objet. The following obfervations may be found ufeful on 
this fubject. 

When a man is entirely at reft, and ftanding equally on 
both feet, a line drawn perpendicularly from the pit between 
the clavicles will fall exaétly in the midway between his 
feet. 2 

If he moves, fo as to ftand upon one foot, it will fall upon 
the heel of that foot. 

Tf he raifes one arm, it will throw as much of his body on 
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the other fide of the perpendicular, as is equal to the weight 
of, and is neceflary to counterbalance, that arm. 

If one of the legs is thrown back, the breait is brought 
forwards, fo as equally to bring the centre of gravity of the 
whole frame always in the fame relative fituation to the parts, 
in every pofition in which the body can be thrown. 

Thus the equipoife of the figure is of two forts, fimple 
and compound. Simple, when a man atts only by and 
upon himfeif; and compound, when any external weight 
be fuperadded ; for that muft be regarded in his ations, 
while fufpending it, as a part of his own frame: and in 
order to lift or fupport it, he muit throw as much of his 
own weight in a contrary direCtion on the central line, to 
that where the obje& is applied, as is equal to it; orit will 
overpower and draw him to the ground. Indeed it will be 
neceflary, in lifting, to throw a larger proportion of weight 
or muicular force over, or it cannot be effected. 

In adtion, the fame principle governs the figure. Having, 
by the motion forwards of one part, in walking for inftance, 
removed its centre of gravity, it endeavours, in the inftant, 
to recover the balance loft, and brings up another to fupport 
itfelf ; and thefe a€tions, going on progreflively, carry it for- 
wards. In running, a greater impetus is given; the breaft 
1s thruft farther forwards, and a quicker application of the 
fupport of the limbs is required ; thus, the flower the motion, 
the nearer the fupport will be under the centre of gravity ; 
and on the contrary, when the motion is quickened, the far- 
ther it will be removed from it. ; 

Whena man intends to ftrike a fevere blow, he endeavours 
to add the weight of his body to the force of his arm, and 
to effe& this he draws back himfelf over the perpendicular 
to a confiderable diftance, then, rufhing forwards while ke 
ftrikes, conveys his body as far on the contrary fide. 

Thus, the motions of the figure mult be always regulated 
by its centre of gravity; the perpendicular of which is 
its centre of motion. The motion being created by the 
lofs of equipoife, or inequality of weight, will, of courfe, 
be more or lefs violent, accordingly as a greater or lefs 
proportion of the body be removed from the perpendi- 
cular. 

With regard to the mufcular aGion of the figure, the 
plates of anatomy, and the defcriptions given under that 
article, will fufficiently inform the reader. Each mufcle 
has its individual or conjoint power and ufe. tis the artift’s 
duty to feleé, in reprefentation, thofe which more imme- 
diately are employed in, and charaéterize, an ation; and 
not to make too greata difplay of anatomical knowledge, 
nor at all times, and in all the various aGtions of the human 
figure, reprefent the fame mufcles (when feen) with the 
fame degrees of force, that is, equally tenfe; as if their 
power was requifite in every action ; as is frequently the cafe 
among the imitators of M. Angelo. No matter how the 
man was employed, every mufcle throughout the frame is 
rendered equally prominent; and the eye and the under- 
ftanding bewildered, in endeavouring to comprehend which 
part was principally in motion. But more of this when we 
treat of Styx, in Defign; fee that article. 

Human Foffil-remains, in Natural Hiflory. With early 
writers on natural hiftory and geology, it was no uncommon 
thing to refer almoft any large uncommon bones, which were 
met with in the earth, to giants of the human race. The 
pretended parts of a human fkeleton by Scheuchzer, found — 
in the flate-pit at Oningen, his anthropolith, protee, &c. are 
fhewn in the Annales du Mufeum, vol. xiii. p. 411, to belong 
to a kind of falamander,-and at page 198, the pretended — 
human foffils of Cérigo are fhewn to be devoid of that cha- 
raéter. After all which has been faid on the human bones 

found 
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p. 428.), and other places in the Mediterranean and coaftof New Mexico ; 63 miles S.S.E. of Santa Fé. 


Dalmatia, the fact of their having any of them belonged to 
the human race may fairly be doubted. The arm and 
feleton of aman, mentioned by Mr. Charlton, in his Hiftory 
of Whitby, p. 355, as found in the alum fhale, were probably 
no fuch thing. ‘The tooth which Mr. Jones mentions may, 
if really human, have been taken from fome church-yard, 
or ancient burial-place, whofe waters were ot a petrifymg 
quality, as well as the woman’s hand which he mentions, 
p. 427. If fuch was not a mere deception, owing to the 
external form, like the pretended lee and foot of a child in 
lack flint, which we have feen, that was taken out of a 
chalk-pit. The human tongue, or gloffopetra of Pliny, and 
the human thigh of ftone mentioned by Parkinfon, (Org. 
Rem. p. 16 and 21.), and the two bones of a man’s foot in 
jron-ftone, which Dr. Grew mentions (Rarities, P: 332-)> 
were probably all deceptions of a fimilar kind; and to one 
or other of thefe claffes, viz. 1{t, mi 


r{t, miftaken animal remains ; 
or, 2d, deceptive forms of mineral nodules, may, perhaps, 
ail the fuppofed human relics, found imbedded in the ftrata, 
be referred. A 3d clafs of human remains may be ad- 
mitted with lefs hefitation, w/z. bones found intermixed with 
works of art, and with circumitances attending modern al- 
luvial depofits or foils, like the human ribs found along with 
a boat, under a {tony or concreted gravelly ftratum, near 
Peterfburg ( Kirwan’s Geo. Eff. p. 442.); the fkeletons found 
with beads, rings, armour, coins, &c. mentioned by Mr. 
Whitehurft (Inquiry rit ed. p. 15.) ; and by many other 
writers, but which clearly did not belong to the ftratified 
vemains. A 4th clafs of human reliquia are found preferved 
in peat-bogs, fome inftances of which are faid to occur in 
the peat-pits near Newbury (Phil. Tranf. vol. i. p. 109.) 5 
a woman preferved in a mofs, at Axholm, in Lincolnfhire, and 
2 man ina mofs inShetland (Jamefon’s Shetland Ifle, p. 158.), 
and various fimilar inftances, which are to be met with. 
Mr. William Martin, in combating the arguments formerly 
adduced to fhew that the fuppofed human, animal, and vege- 

~ table remains of the ftrata were depofited at the Noachian 
deluge, or by parts of its waters left in inland lakes and 
feas, obferves (Outlines, p. 30.), “ According to facred 
hiltory, the full development of the animal kingdom, as well 
as the vegetable, had taken place, long before the period 
in which they were equally involved in one general inunda- 
tion. And hence, in ftrata fuppofed to have been formed 
by depofitions from water left by the deluge, not only might 
we reafonably expect to find vegetable and marine relics, 
but alfo the remains of /and animals, of quadrupeds for in- 
flance, and even of man himfelf. For, however {mall a pro- 
portion the deftroyed land animals bore among the general 
multitude of organic bodies overwhelmed by this cataf- 
trophe, as they did exilt, and as the bones of quadrupeds 
are certainly as liable to fubfidence in water as drifted timber 
or other vegetable matter, they no doubt would occafionally 
be met with in the ftrata in quettion, if fuch ftrata had really 
originated from the caule affigned in the hypothefis. But, 
on the contrary, it is an indubitable fa&, that neither the 
remains of man nor of quadrupeds have ever been found 
in ftones or earths conftituting itrata productive of genuine 
mineral coal, nor indeed as integrant parts of any rata, 
excepting thofe which are decidedly of much later forma- 
tion, fuch as we are now treating of. ‘l'o a far remoter 
period, therefore, than the flood, mutt we recur, in any en- 
deavour to explain or illuitrate the agency of nature, in col- 

— le&ting and depofiting the minerals of regular difpofed 
| ftrate.”’ 
‘Vor. XVIII. 


HUMANITY, the nature of man, or that which deno- 
minates him human. 

Neitorius would not allow the infirmities of humanity to 
be attributed to the Deity ; nor the attributes of the Deity 
to humanity. See Nrsrorians. 

HUMANITIES is ufed, plurally, for the Avmaniores 
litere, i. e. the ftudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, gram- 
aa rhetoric, poetry, and the ancient poets, orators, and 
uiftorians. 

HUMAR, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Red fea, 
near the coaft of Arabia ; three miles N.W. of Loheia. 

MUMARES, a town of New Navarre; 120 miles’ S. 
of Cala Grande’. 

tLUMAS, an Indian village on the W. fide of Miffifippi 
river, in Louifiana, 60 miles above New Orleans. ‘The 
Ffumas were formerly a confiderable nation, but were re- 
duced, about the year 1770, to about 25 warriors. The 
\labamas, whofe villages are near thofe of the Humas, had 
at the fame period about 30 warriors. The Chetemachas 
haye about 27 warriors. 

HUMAXAR, a town of South America, in the go- 
verament of Tucuman, on the river Dolce; 60 miles S. of 
St. Jago del Eftero. 

HUMATION, Humario. The moft ancient way of 
difpofing of the dead was by humation, or interment. Pitife. 
See Burra. 

HUMBER, in Geography, a river of England, or rather 
a large eltuary, formed by feveral confiderable rivers, and 
efpecially by the Oufe and T'rent, and flowing into the Ger- 
man ocean, N. lat. 58° go'.. E. long. 1° 15’. Befides the 
Trent, which enters the Humber after a direét courfe of 
about 100 miles, and which is navigable to Burton, in Staf- 
fordthire, and the Oufe, which runs by York, and is navi- 
gable to Rippon, the other principal rivers that iffue into 
the Humber are the Dun, which runs by Doncatter ; tha 
Aire, navigable to Leeds; and the Ca'der, navigable to 
Halifax ; the Warf, navigable to Tadcafter ; the Derwent, 
navigable to New Malton; and the Hull. See Cawatr. 

Humser, a river of Upper Canada, in the E. riding of 
the county of York, which difcharges itfelf into lake On- 
tario, ealtward of the old fort.Torento.—Alfo, a river of 
Newfoundland ifland, which runs into the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, through the bay of Iflands. 

HUMBERSTONE, a townthip of Upper Canada, in 
the county of Lincoln, lying between Bertie and Wain- 
fleet, and fronting lake Erie. 

HUMBERT, in Biography, a cardinal in the 11th cen 
tury, a native of Lorrain, embraced the monattic life in 
the diocefe of Toul, in the year 1015. Here he acquired ’ 
{o high a reputation for talents and learning, that pope Leo X. 
fent for him into Italy, where he promoted him to the bi- 
fhopric of the White Foreft. In 1049 he was raifed to the 
purple by the fame pope, who fent him his legate to Conftan- 
tinople, to attempt to reitore the ancient union between the 
ealtern and weftern churches. In tosg, by the order of pope 
Nicholas II. he drew up the confeilion of faith for the fa- 
mous Berenger to fin, in which he laid down the monftrous 
dotrine, that “ the bread and wine, after confecration, were 
not only a facrament, but the real body and blood of Jefus 
Chrift ; and that this body and blood were aétually handled 
by the priefts, and confumed by the faithful, in reality and 
truth as other fenfible objects are.’? Cardinal Humbert died 
after the year 1069. His works are numerous and chiefly 


theological. Moreri. 
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Humsux-bee, Bafard. See Faux bourdon. 

Hemopce-bee Flies, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a 
clafs of flies of different fizes, but all agreeing in the great 
yefemblance they bear to the humble-bees, of the fmaller or 
middle-fized fpecies. Thefe might, at firft fight, very na- 
turally pafs for real humble-bees ; but a clofer examination 
will fhew them not to be fuch, as they have not the trunk 
of the humble-bee, and have only two wings. The fpecies 
of the humble-bee fly are many of them of abfolutelydifferent 
genera one from another, fome of them having trunks, and 
others having a diftinguifhable mouth. See CuLex. 

If the figure of thefe flies, in their winged flate, attracts 
our curiofity and attention, their prior ftate, that of the fly- 

-worm, of moft of them ought furely much more to do fo. 

The place nature has afligned the worms of thefe flies for 
their habitation is, indeed, a moft ftrange one; there is no 
other place for them to live in under this form, to begin 
their deftined growth, and be fitted for their transformations, 
but in the inteftines of horfes, or under the thick and firm 
fein of oxen. In the latter cafe, the worm hatched from 
the egg of its parent fly, depofited there, makes the tumour 
in the places which alone furnifhes it with food and habita- 
tion, and in the middle of which it has a place to breathe. 
See Hippoposca. 

Tt is not an invariable law of nature, however, that all the 
worms of the humble-bee flies are to feed on animal fub- 
flances ; for we find fome delighted with vegetable food, and 
particularly one which loves none but the bulbous roots of 
flowers. Reaumur’s Hift. Inf. vel. iv. p. 497, &c. 

Houmsie-Plant, in Gardening. See Mimosa. 

HUMBLED, in Rura! Economy, a term that is fre- 
quently applied to neat cattle and fheep, in order to denote 
their being hornlefs. 

HUMBOLDTIA, in Botany, fo named by Vahl, who 
had firft denominated it Bat/chia, in honour of the celebrated 
traveller and botanift Von Humboldt. Vahl. Symb. fafe. 

3. 106. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1147.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Lomentacee, Linn. Le- 
guminofe, J uff. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in four deep fegments. Petals five. Le- 
gume oblong, comprefled. ine 

1. H. daurifolia, (Bat{chia laurifolia ; Vahl. Symb. fafe. 
3. 39. t. 56.) Native of Ceylon. A iree with jointed, zig- 
zag, hollow branches. Leaves abruptly pinnate, of four or 
five pair of ftalked, ovate-oblong, pointed, entire leaflets. 
Stipulas double; the outer ones horizontal, half arrow- 
Shaped ; the inner ovate, pointed, ere, much the largeft. 
Cluffers of many flowers, axillary, folitary, or in pairs. iil- 
denow. 

HUME, Davin, in Biography, an eminent hiftorian, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1711. He was the youngeit fon of a 
man of good family, who died while David was in his in- 
fancy, fo that his education was entrufted to his mother. He 
difplayed, at a very early period, a great love for literature, 
which became his predominant paflion. His patrimony was 
too flender to permit him to follow his inclinations without 
fome view to profit, and he attempted to gain fome commer- 
cial employment at Briftol. In afew months he found that 
kind of bufinefs totally unfuitable to his genius, and went 
to France with the intention of profecuting his literary pur- 
{uits in a country retreat, refolving to fupply by economy 
his pecuniary deficiencies. He refided firit at Rheims, but 
chiefly in Anjou, and paffed three years very agreeably in 
that kingdom, In 1737 be came to London, and in the end 
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of the following year publifhed his “ Treatife on Humam 
Nature,”? which he ‘had compofed during his refidence in 
France. Mr. Hume’s ardent  paffion for literary fame re- 
ceived a fevere mortification from the neglect attending his 
firft publication, which ‘ fell dead-born from the prefs, 
without reaching fuch diftin€tion as even to excite a murmur 
among the zealots.” He did not defpair, but proceeded in 
his fludies, and in 1742 printed his «* Eflays, Moral, Politi- 
cal, and Literary.” Thefe were fo favourably received as 
to make the author amends for his former difappointment. 
In 1745 he received an invitation from the young marquis 
of Annandale to come and live with him in England. This 
connection lafted but a fingle year, when he fteod forward 
as candidate for the profeflorfhip of moral philofophy in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, and was powerfully fupported by 
perfons of confideration and high rank. He was, however, 
unfuccefsful. General St. Clair, in 1746, nominated him 
his fecretary in an expedition detigned for Canada, but which 
ended in an attack upon the French coaft. Jn 1747 he 
attended the general, in the fame ftation, upon a military 
embafly to the courts of Viennaand Turin, On his return, 
he re-publifhed his piece on human nature, with alterations, 
under the title of «An Enquiry concerning the Human 
Underftanding.’’ It was fcarcely more fuccefsful in this 
form than it had been before, but his other works were 
beginning to attract notice, and make their way rapidly. 
In 1752 he publifhed his “ Political Difcourfes,”” which 
were received with immediate approbation. In the fame 
year his “* Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals’? 
was publifhed, which he confidered as the beft of all 
his writings, but which met with little notice. He ob- 
tained, in 1752, the appointment of librarian to the Faculty 
of Advocates in Edinburgh, which afforded him the com- 
mand of a large and curious colleétion of books. It was 
this circumftance which feems to have infpired him with the 
idea of becoming an hiftorical writer, as it was probably 
his local fituation which fuggefted to him, as his firft fub- 
je, the “* Hiftory of England under the Houfe of Stuart.” 
The firft volume, containing the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. appeared in 1754, which was furioufly affailed 
from all quarters, on account, as he thought, of what he 
had faid in defertce of the earl of Strafford ; but it was pro- 
bably owing to his undifguifed contempt for all religions, 
of which he recognizes but two f{pecies, fuperftition and en- 
thufiafm. This work was fo completely negleéted as well - 
as decried, that, had not a war broken out between Eng- 
land and France, he would probably have retired to fome 
provincial town of the latter kingdom, have changed his 
name, and for ever renounced his country. The fecond 
volume of his hiftory, compriling the period from the death 
of Charles I. to the Revolution, appeared in 1756, and was 
receiyed much better than the firit had been. With this 
encouragement he publifhed his hiftory of the houfe of 
Tudor in the year 1759, which excited againft him a re- 
newed portion of rancour. His reputation as an hiftorian 
continued to gain ground, fo that he was induced to go 
back to the earlier periods, and write down to the point at 
which his laft work had commenced. Thefe two additional 
volumes appeared in 1761, and his hiftory of England 
thenceforth became a ftandard book, read by all, at home 
and abroad, who wifhed to take a compendious and intereft- 
ing view of the Englifh affairs. The refearches of Mr, 
Hume into the origin of the conftitution are not remark. — 
able for depth or accuracy ; and he feems too ready to 
admit the idea that the liberties of the country are of mo- 
dern date, and were fo many forced conceffions from the 
Sovereigns, — 
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fovereigns. In his hiftory of the Tudors and Stuarts there 
feems a manifelt defign of exaggerating the defpotifm ‘of 
the former, in order to lighten, by comparifon, the ufurpa- 
tions and high pretenfions of the latter. His ftyle is clear, 
lively, fometimes eloquent, always agreeable, though not 
wnfrequently carelefs and incorrect. ‘The money which Mr. 
Hume obtained for the copy-right of his hiftory, joined to 
@ confiderable penfion granted him by the crown as a literary 
man, had now fecured him an independence, with which he 
intended to retire to his native country, but in 1763 he 
received an invitation from the earl of Hertford to attend 
him on an embaffy to Paris. ‘This he accepted; and kis 
ehara@er as a writer and philofopher being well known in 
that capital, procured him an excei{s of attention and civility, 
with which he was highly delighted. He remained at Paris 
es ‘© Chareé d’affaires,’”? after the departure of lord Hert- 
ford in 1765, and did not return to England till 1766, when 
he brought with him the celebrated Roufleau, who, having 
excited perfecutions again{t himfelf in every country near 
him, was induced to feek for an afylum in the only true 
land of liberty. Mr. Hume’s conduct towards his friend 
was extremely kind and generous; but fo capricious was the 
temper of Rouffeau, that he fancied all the world was learued 
again{t him, and betrayed fuch groundlefs and unworthy 
fufpicions as finally diflolved their friendfhip. In 1767 Mr. 
Hume accepted the office of under-fecretary of ftate, which 
he held under general Conway till the refignation of that 
minilter in 1769. He then retired to Edinburgh, expecting 
to enjoy a comfortable old age by means of the friends, the 
reputation, and opulence which he poffeffed. In that 
northern metropolis he drew around him a chofen circle of 
fuitable affociates, with whom he lived upon eafy and very 
familiar terms. Hedied in1776. The account which he 
has given of his laft illnefs is as follows: ‘ In fpring, 1775, 
I was ftruck with a diforder in my bowels, which at firlt 
gave me no alarm, but has fince, as I apprehend it, become 
mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon a fpeedy diffo- 
lution. I have fuffered very little pain from my diforder ; 
and what is more ftrange, have, notwithftanding the great 
decline of my perfon, never fuffered a moment’s abatement 
_ of my fpirits, infomuch that were I to name a period of my 
. Kife which I fhould moft chufe to pafs over again, I might 
be tempted to point to this later period. I poflefs the fame 
ardour as ever in ftudy, and the fame gaiety in company. 
I confider, befides, that a man of 65, by dying, cuts off only 
a few years of infirmities; and though I fee many fymptoms 
of my literary reputation’s breaking out at lat with addi- 
tional luftre, I knew that I could have but few years to 
enjoy it. It is difficult to be more detached from life than 
T am at prefent.” The account of his own life, of which 
the foregoing is an extract, was dated the 18th of April 
1776, and he gradually grew worfe till Auguft the 25th, 
when he died, in the 65th year of his age. His character 
has been drawn by Dr. Adam Smith: “¢ He was one,’’ 
fays he, “‘ concerning whofe philofophical opinions men 
will, no doubt, judge varioufly, every one approving or con- 
demning them according as they happen to coincide or dif- 
agree with his own, but concerning whofe charaG&ter and 
condué there can fearcely be a different opinion. 
‘temper indeed feemed to be more happily balanced, if I may 
be allowed fuch an expreflion, than that perhaps of any other 
man I have ever known. Even in the lowelt flate of his 
fortune, his great and neceflary frugality’ never hindered 
him from exercifing, upon proper occafions, aéts both of 
charity and generofity. It was a frugality, founded not upon 
avarice, but upon the love of independence. Upon the whole, 
A have always confidered him, both in his life-time and 
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fince his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a 
perfe&tly wife and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of 
human frailty will permit.”” To this picture, drawn by the 
pen of friendfhip, we may add the obfervations of a very 
judicious biographer. ‘* We may,’’ fays he, reafonably 
demur to Dr. Smith’s moral eftimate, in attributing the 
perfection of virtue to a man whofe leading principle was, 
by his own confeffion, felfifh (the acquilition of literary 
fame), and who never feems to have made any of thofe fa- 
crifices of intereft and inclination to public good, in which 
virtuous action chiefly confilts. Further, whatever de- 
gree of freedom of difcuffion may be juftifiable, with the 
benefit of mankind in view, it may be doubted whether’ # 
mere fondnefs for {peculation, or a love of philofophical ap- 
plaufe, will morally excu‘e a writer for {porting with opi- 
nions which are commonly held of the higheft importance 
to human welfare.’’ T'wo of his pofthumous works were 
publifhed after the death of Mr. Hume, wiz. «€ Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion; and « Effays on Suicide.’ 
The latter contain fome of his moft obnoxious principles, 
conveyed in the moft offenfive form. - See Hume’s account 
of his own life, and Dr. Smith’s letter prefixed to the 8vo. 
edition of the Hiftory of England 1789. Gen. Biog. 

HUMEA, in Botany, fo named, by the writer «f the 
prefent article, in juft commemoration of the late right hon. 
lady Amelia Hume, fifter of the prefent earl of Bridge- 
water, and wife of fir Abraham Hume, bart. who firft railed 
this plant in England, and communicated it to him. Her 
Jadyfhip for many years cultivated fuccefsfully, and ftudied 
{cientifically, a fine colleGtion of plants, at her feat at 
Wormleybury, Herts, and was always diftinguifhed by the 
liberality with which fhe imparted to others her acquifitions 
or difcoveries. She departed this life, admired and beloved 
by all who knew her, in September, 1809, and is interred 
at Wormley.—Sm. Exot. Bot. v. 1.1. (Calomeria; Ven- 
ten. Jard. de la Malmaif. 73.)—Clafs and order, Syngenefia 
Polygamia-equalis. Nat. Ord. Compofite Difcoidee, Linn. 
Corymbifere, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Common Calyx of numerous, imbricated, obo- 
vate, obtufe, concave, coloured, pointlefs feales, the outer 
ones {mallett and gradually more diftant: Cor. compound, 
uniform, tubular, of very few florets, whofe proper corolla 
has a cylindrical tube, and a bell-fhaped limb, with five 
revolute fegments. Svam. Filaments five, capillary ; anthers 
united into a pentagon, with five fharp teeth. Pift. Ger- 
men oblong, glandular ; ftyle cloven; ftigmas fpreading, 
capitate. Peric. none, except the permanent feariofe ca- 
lyx. Seed oblong, without any crown or wing. Recepte 
very {mall, glandular. 

Em. Ch. Receptacle minute, glandular. Down none. 
Calyx loofely imbricated, membranous, pointlefs. Florete 
about three. Anthers awned. 

1. Hy ekgans. Sm. Exot. Bot. t. 1. (Calomeria ama- 
ranthoides ; Venten. Jard. de la Malmaif. t. 73.)—Native 
of New South Wales, net far from Port Jackfon, from 
whence we received {pecimens amongit the firft plants fent 
from that country in 1791. 

The oot is biennial. Svem herbaceous, five or fix fect 
high, ere&t, panicled, round, filled with fpongy pith, and 
rough (like the leaves) with fhort rigid vifcid pubefcence. 
Leaves alternate, feffile, lanceolate, acute, from fix to twelve 
inches long, flightly waved at their edges, and clafping the 
{tem by their heartfhaped bafe, of a full green colour on 
both fides, and furnifhed with a midrib, with copious reti- 
culated veins; the upper leaves gradually diminifh into 
bracteas of a {mall lanceolate figure. Panick drooping and 
widely fpreading, of innumerable finall pendulous flowers, 
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en capillary branched ftalks. The florets are tipped with 
violet ; the calyx is of a more -or lefs deep rofe-colour, 
crimfon, or brownifh red, fometimes white, The whole 
plant is fragrant, like red cedar wood, or the hautboy itraw- 
berry, but too ftrong to be agreeable if much handled. It 
is raifed ona hotbed, and planted out for flowering. 

The name Calomeria is a pun upon the word Buonapart?, 
from xeAos, fair or good, and pzpi:, a part, and is, in every 
refpeét but its harmony, truly infufferable, efpecially as there 
is a plant already called, fomewhere or other, Buonapartea ; 
there is alfo a Napoleona and a Jo/ephinta for thofe who defire 
them; the laft being certainly well merited, and perhaps the 
healt exceptionable of ali. 

HUMECTATION, formed of fumor, moiflure, moiften- 
ing, in Pharmacy, the preparing of a medicine, by fteeping 
it awhile in water, in order to foften and moilten it when too 
dry ; or to cleanfe it, or prevent its fubtle parts from being 
diffipated in grinding, or the like. 

Humzcration is alfo ufed for the application of moiiten- 
ing remedies. 

HUMERALIS, ia Anatomy, a name frequently given 
to the artery and vein of the arm. 

HUMERUS, or Huwer: os, the bone of the upper 
arm. See ExTREMITIFS. 

Humerus, Fradure of the. See FRACTURE. 

Huments, Luxaticn of the. See Luxation. 

Humsnus of Birds. See Anatomy of Brrps. 

HUMERE, in Geography, a cape on the E, coaft of the 
ifland of Guerniey. 

HUMID, Husipem, moiff. The {chool philofophers 
make water the primum humidum, the firlt of humid bodies, 
and the caufe or principle of humidity in others ; which 
are more or lefs moift, as ‘they partake more or lefs of this 
el>ment. 

HUMIDITY, Moisture; the quality or power of 
wetting or moiftening other bodies. 

Modern writers confider humidity as a particular fpecies 
of fluidity ; and define ita fluor, which, being applied on a 
folid body, adheres to, and communicates the quality to 
other bodies.. Others, fomewhat more accurately, call hu- 
midity the power whereby a body moiitens another 5 but 
what that power is they do not fhew. 

But of this we are certain, humidity is only a fort of 
relative mode. So far as the component particles of a fluid, 
compared with refpe€&t to the pores and particles of other 
bodies, or the texture thereof, are apt and difpofed to enter 
thofe pores, or ftick to thofe particles, fo far is that fluid 
humid: on the contrary, fo far as there is a repugnance or 
incongruity between the particles, &c. in refpeét of fuch 
bodies, the fluid is not humid. 

Thus quickfilver is not moift in refpe& to our hands or 
clothes, and other things, which it will not ftick to; but 
it may be called humid, in reference to gold, tin, or lead, 
to whofe furfaces it will prefently adhere, and render them 
foft and moift. Even water itfelf, which wets almoft every 
‘thing, and is the great ftandard of moiilure and humidity, 
is nct capable of wetting all things ; for it flands or runs 
off in globular drops from the leaves of cabbages, and many 
other plants ; and it will not wet the feathers of ducks, 
{wans, and other water-fowl. 

Add, that the texture alone may caufe the fluid to be 
humid, as is plain, in that neither quickfilver, lead, nor bif- 
muth alone will flick upon glafs; yet being mixed to- 
gether, they will form a mafs that will do fo ; as appears 
from fuch a compofition being frequently ufed in foliating 
woking-glaffes. See Congsion, Fiuip, and HyGRomEren. 
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HUMIDUM Ranicarz, or Radical Moifture, in the 
pathology of the ancient philofophers, a fuppofed principle 
in the animal economy, which, together with the radical 
heat, was effential to life, or confiituted the vital energy. 
The principle being altogether gratuitous, different notions- 
were formed concerning it by different writers; and fome 
confeffed that they did not underftand what was meant by 
thefe terms. See Sennert. lib. i. cap. 5. De Calido in- 
nato et Humido radicale. Fernel, lib. vi.. cap. 4. entitled: 
«© Humidi primigenii, quod tum caloris tam fpiritus fub- 
jeéta eft materia, demonitratio.”’ 

HUMILIATHLI, acongregation of religious in the churcls: 
of Rome, eftablifhed by fome Milanefe gentlemen on their 
releafe from prifon, where they had been confined under the 
emperor Conrad, or, as others fay, under Frederick I. in 
This order, which aequired great wealthy. 
and had no lefs than ninety monafteries, was abolifhed by 
pope Pius V. in 1570, and their houfes given to the Domi= 
nicans and Cordeliers, for their luxury and cruelty. 

HUMILIATION, the aét of humbling, z. e. of abating 
a perfon’s pride, and bringing him lower in his opinion. 

In this fenfe, humiliation ftands diltingufhed from mor= 
tification ; humiliation brings down the mind ;. mortification 
fubdues the flefh. 

HUMILIS Muscutts, in Asa‘omy, a name mentioned 
by Cafferius, as given by fome people of his time to one of 
the mufcles of the eye, the reSius inferior of Fabricius, and 
deprimens of Riolan: it is the depreffor oculi of Albinus, 
being one of the quatuor reéti mufculi oculorum of that, 
author. See Eyr. by 

HUMILITY, in EZihics, is a virtue confifting in the ro— 
derate value which a perfon puts upon himfelf, and every 
thing relating to him. Or, more particularly, it confilts 
in not attributing to ourfelves any excellence or good 
which we have not; in not over-rating any thing whic: 
we have or do; in not taking an immoderate delight in 
one’s felf; in not afluming more of the praife of a quality 
or aétion than belongs to us, and in a lowly fenfe and ac- 
knowledgment of our imperfections, errors, and fins. 
This virtue exprefles itfelf in the modefty of our appearance, 
of our purfuits, and of our behaviour towards other men. 
wr diftinguifhed from affectation, bafhfulnefs, and mean- 
nefs. 


HUMISUGA, the Ground-fucker, in Natural Hiflorys 


the name of a fly, fo called, becaufe it is fuppofed to live ~ 


by fucking the juices of the earth, without taking in any 
folid food. It has a brownifh or dun body ; a white fpot: 
at the infertion of the wings, and another at the head; the 
legs are black ; the back is grey, with four fullied white 
lines running longitudinally ; the wings are filvery, and, if 
put into water, they fhine with a bright light like that of 
the glow-worm. This creature is common with us about 
path-ways, on mole-hills, and in other places where the 
ground is newly turned up. We call it the path-fly. 

HUMMEL’s Town, in Geography, a thriving town of 
America, in Dauphine county, Penntylvania, containing a 
German Lutheran charch, and about go houfes, en the 
= fide of Sweiara creek; 100 miles W.N.W. of Philadel- 

hid. 

HUMMET, Tue, a fmall ifland in the Englifh Chan- 
nel, near the N.E. coaft of the ifland of Guernfey. 

HUMMING-Binp, in Ornithology. See Trocuitus. 

HUMMOCK, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eaft. 
Indian fea; 15 miles S. ot Mindanao. N. lat. 5°24’, E. 
jong. 126’ 37. 

Hummocx Peint, a cape on the N. coatt of the ifland of 
Celebes, fo called by captain Carteret in 1767, who fup- 
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“pofed it to be the fame with that which is alfo called 
“« Stroomen Point.” N, lat. 1° 20". E. long. 121° 39. 

Homaock, in Geology, is a term introduced by Dr. 
William Richardfon (Phil. Tranf. 1808.) to denote an im- 
portant clafs of ifolated Hil’: (fee that article), and patches 
of ftrata, which are compofed of piles of ftrata, known in 
the neighbourhood, but entirely detached from the conti- 
nuous part of fuch itrata, owing to the intervening ftrata 
having been carried away, or abrupted, as the doctor called it, 
a phenomenon which had been previoufly noticed and defcribed 
by Mr. Farey, and called Denudation. (See that article in 
our work, and the Phil. Mag. vol. xxxiii. p, 258.) Dr. 
Richardfon very aptly compares a hummock to one of thofe 
dead-men, buoys, &c. which labourers, employed to move 
ground by meafure, leave in different parts of the {pace they 

ave excavated, in order to mark the original height of the 
furface in that place. The following are the names of 
curious bafaltic hummocks which Dr. Richardfon has 
particularized in the north of Ireland; fome of them being 
tfolated, and higher knowls on the tops of hills and moun- 
tains, and overs of them conical or grotefque knowls, in 
valleys or low traéts, which are equally the fcite of hum- 
mocks in denudated diftriéts ; viz. 

Altabrian, on the Derry mountains, hemifpherical. 

Clogher rock, near Bufhmills, a fmall cone or knowl, 
frratified like the hummock of Dunmull. 

Doland’s hill hummocks, near Glennuller vale and Mayole 


e. 

Dunmull, 3 miles S.E. of Portrufh, on a high ridge, 
cylindrical, like Fermayle and Clogher rock. 

Fermayle, on the Derry mountains, cylindric and fat at 
top, like Danmull. 

Knock Loughran, near Maghera. 

Lifanoure, one mile E. of the town. 

Magilligan, on the top of the mountain, irregular. 

M‘Art’s Caitle, on Cave-hill facade, irregular. 

Sconce, on the Derry mountains, hemifpherical. 

Slemifh, 23 miles S.E. of Portrufh, on the ridge, very 
large; with a flat top. 

Mr. Farey has given an ample lift and account of the 
hummocks in and near Derbybhire, in the ft vol. of his 
« Report to the Board of Agriculture,” to which we mult 
refer. The curious hummocks of fand-ftone at Andernach, 
in Bohemia, and others near Tunis, refembling ruins, alfo at 
Namaquas, in Southern Africa, and on the banks of the 
Wolga, are noticed in our article Frerz, where they are 
fuppofed, but not perhaps on fufficient ground, to be pecu- 
liar to a particular rock, or ftratum, initead of occurrences 
peculiar to the ftrata of certain diftiéts, however various, 
as in Derbythire they appear to be. 

The partial ira@ of William Martin, (Outlines, addenda, 

-lii.) “ under which the ftrata conftituting the furrounding 
traGt are obferved to dip,” includes our hummocks on the 
tops of hills, or ifolated knowls in vallies or plains, whofe 
nearly horizontal ftrata baffet or fhew their edges on all fides, 
and alfo the Bafn or Switteys (fee that article) of coal 
and other ftrata, witch are often met with, dipping towards 

a central point or line, and baffeting or rifling to the furface 
round the circumference of fuch fwilleys: of the latter 

charafter, fome of the deprefled hummocks of the Derby- 

fhire Report partake, as Darley-fath, Goyte-mofs, and 

Shallerofs, of the fecond coal-fhale ; Combes-mofs of the firlt 

eoai-fhale ; Wardlow-mines of the lime-ftone fhale; Peak 

Foreft town of the third lime, &c. The accurate difcrimi- 

nation of tracts of ftrata, in conduGing mineral furveys, 

feem of the utmoft importance to the progrefs of geological 

feience, as well as to the proceffes of the miner, collier, &c. 
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Hoummock, a term afed by Navigators to exprefs circular 
and elevated mounts, appearing at a diftance. 

HUMMUDNAGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Ba- 
har; 45 miles S.S.W. of Patna. 

YTUMOR, or Humour. See Humour. 

Humor, in Geology, was introduced by M. de Luc, 
‘‘ Elementary Treatife on Geology,” p. 55, aud defined to 
mean water, not as a compound of hydrogen and oxygen, 
but as an elementary fubftance of the globe, diftin@ from 
the forms of water, ice, (or cryttallized water,) or fteam : 
fuppofing, fays he, that ‘in its primitive ftate, when nothing 
of what we now obferve upon the earth was produced, nor 
as yet difpofed to be produced, this fubftance (humor) was 
neither water, nor ice, nor agua: its elementary particles 
were intermixed with all thofe to which they are at prefent 
united by affinity, in the different bodies with which we are 
acquainted ; and thofe particles, then acquiring liquidity by 
their union with fire, and thus immediately entering into all 
the affociations, to which its numerous affinities gave birtle 
among elementary fubftances, produced the Primordial L1- 
Quins ; which fee. 

HUMORAL Parnuotoay, that pathology, or doétrine of 


’ the nature of difeafe, which attributes all morbid phenomena 


to the difordered condition of the fluids, or Aumours, of the 
body, and attempts to explain the progrefs and changes of 
difeafes by certain fermentative or digeftive operations in the 
humours. 

In many of our articles in medicine we have had occafion: 
to allude to the humoral pathology as the foundation of many 
opinions and peculiar modes of praétice, which a more-accu- 
rate pathology has confuted and exploded. It would be a 
fruitlefs labour to enter into a minute detail of all the abfurd 
{peculations re{peéting the morbid changes in the fluids of 
the body, which have been fucceffively adopted, from the 
time of Galen downwards: for, not only the followers of 
Galen, but all thofe in modern times who have diffented from 
his opinions, and have transferred the doétrines of chemiftry 
and of mechanics to the phenomena of the living body, have, 
neverthelefs, admitted the changes of the fluids into their 
fyftems, as the principal caufes of difeafe, and as the founda- 
tion for explaining the operation of medicines : lay, even 
after the peculiar property of living bodies, (the faculty of 
irritability, excitability, fenforial power, or nervous energy, 
as it has been varioufly denominated,) which is refident in 
the nervous fyitem, came to be viewed as a principal agent im 
the produétion of difeafe, and in the reftoration of health, 
according as it is influenced by morbific caufes, or by falu- 
tary impreffions; or when, as Hoffmann firft maintained, 
(Medicin. Rational. Syftem. tom. iii. § 1. chap. 4.) the 
affetions of the living folids came to be admitted as the 
mo+t probable grounds of difeafe, and as affording a more 
rational explanation of morbid phenomena, than the difor- 
dered conditions of the fluids ; fill a humoral pathology was. 
received, and combined with thefe opinions, to a confiderable 
extent. Dr. Cullen himfelf, who advanced far beyond 
Hoffmann in his appeal to the agency of the living folids, 
occafionally refers to certain fuppofed «* acrimony of the 
fiuids,”’ as the effence of fome difeafes: and it was in the 
fyftems of Brown and Darwin that all confideration of the 
changes of the humours, as the origin of difeafe, was firft 
rejected, and every morbid condition was referred to the 
agency of that power, the nervous energy, which diftinguifhes 
the living body from dead matter. (See Excrrazizity and 
Irrirasiity.) But the doétrines of the older phyficians. 
continue to be, in a great meafure, the prevailing opinions of 
the vulgar, if not of the generality of unprofeffional perfons,. 
and even of a great number of routiniits in the profeffion. 

We 
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We hall, therefore, briefly ftate the principles of thofe 
do&rines, and fhew the futility of the arguments on which 
they reit. 

The four elementary humours of Hippocrates and Galen, 
namely, pituita, or phlegm, blood, bile, and black bile (melan- 
cholia), were received as the principles of all the animal 
fluids and folids, conttituting by their due proportion the 
health of the body, and by their éntemperies, or undue pro- 
portion, the varieties of difeafe, until the time of Paracelfus. 
This bold and conceited chemiit, who fet up for a reformer 
of all philofophy, renounced the fyltem of Galen, denied the 
exiftence of the four humours, and contended that difeafes 
were not produced by humours, but that humours originated 
from difeafe. At the fame time he promulgated a fyitem of 
his own, ufing a jargon which is not very intelligible, and to 
which it may be queltioned whether either himfelf or his fol- 
lowers ever attached any clear ideas. -He adopted the no- 
tion of three elementary fubftances, to which he applied the 
appellations of /alt, fulphur, and mercury, with Batil, Valen- 
tine, and others ; but thefe terms were employed in new ac- 
ceptations, about which the chemifts were not altogether 
agreed. They are to be confidered, it would appear, as 
general expreflions of fome faculty or property, which they 
communicate. ‘Thus mercury appears to reprefent the prin- 
ciple of fluidity, fulphur that of inflammability, and falt that 
of folidity. According to Severinus, one of the followers 
of Paracelfus, ‘* fal gives confiltency, folidity, or coagula- 
tion to things ; /w/phur imparts a fat oleaginous quality, 
which tempers the confiftency of the falt; and mercury gives 
fluidity to both, and facilitetes their mixture.’? And Querce- 
tanus, another writer of that fchool, fays that things receive 
their various taftes from /a/t, their odours from /u/phur, and 
their colours from both thefe, but moft chiefly from mercary. 
(See Sennert. Tract de Confenfu et Diffenfu Galenicorum et 
Peripatet. cum Chymicis. cap. 11.) They fpeak alfo of ani- 
mal fulphur, vegetable fulphur, and mineral fulphur ; of ani- 
mal falt, vegetable falt, &c.; fo that it is obvious thefe were 
merely gratuitous and hypothetical exprefiions, which ever 
one might ufe according to his own fancy, and which led to 
every {pecies of abfurdity. When they treat of the origin 
of difeafes, this abfurdity is manifeft throughout. Paracel- 
fus lays down two genera of difeafe, one of which he calls, 
in barbarous language, ihaffrum, the other cagaftrum; the 
former including thofe diforders which grow “ from feed, like 
apples and nuts,” fuch as dropfy, jaundice, &c. ; the other 
thofe which arife “* from corruption, fuch as fevers, the 
plague, &c.’’ (Paracelf. Labyrinth. Medic. err. cap. 11.) 
We fhould confider our time, and that of our readers, as lott 
in examining the minutie of this fy{tematic jargon. If curi- 
ofity fhould impel any one to inveftigate the fubje€&t, he may 
perufe the various writings of Paracelfus himfelf, or Scheu- 
nemann’s “ F{ydromantia Paracelfica,’? and “ Medicina re- 
formata ;” as well as Quercetanus’s “* Hermetice Medicine 
Defenfio,””? the works of Ofwald Crollius, of Petrus Severi- 
nus, &c. Sennertus has attempted to refer the jargon of 
thefe chemiits to the Galenical doGirines, from which, where 
it is intelligible, it feems to differ more in appearance than in 
effence ; for it ultimately refers difeafes to various conditions 
of the humours, which are eltimated by the appearances and 
fenffble qualities of the excretions and difcharges, changing 
only the terms by which they are defignated. (Loc. cit, 
cap. 16.) See GaLenicar Sy/lem. 

As the ftudy of chemiitry advanced, and its various ope- 
rations and produéts were inveftigated, pathologiits began to 
modify the doctrines of Galen generally, and, laying afide 
the four humours of that writer, they defignated the various 
Aemours, connected with different ftates of difeafes, accord- 


ing to analogous properties, fancied or real, in thefe morbid 
humours, and in the fubftances with which chemifiry had 
made them acquainted. Thus we find the writers of the 
17th century {peaking of mucilaginous acid, vitriolic, tar- 
tarous, alkaline, corrofive, and acrid humours, of a faline, 
putrid, rancid acrimony, &c. ; (fee fir J. Floyer’s « Preter- 
natural State of Animal Humours deferibed by their fenfible 
Qualities, &c.’?) and likewife attributing much to the 
agency of the /pirits, or animal fpirits, which they feem te 
have confidered as a fecretion from the brain, communicated __ 
through the canals (as they were fuppofed to be) of the 
nerves, and conftituting the moft “ exalted’’ portion of the 
animal humours. Our countryman, Willis, fubflituted this 
term for the mercury of Paracelfus, and ipeaks of the /alt, 
Sulphur, and fpirits, as the three principal elements of the hn- 
mours, to which he likewife adds earth and water. (Willis, 
Diatriba de Fermentatione, cap. 2. et de Febribus, cap. 1.) 
The humours of Galen, he contends, are not parts of the 
blood, but its recrements ; the blood, properly fo called, be- 

ing the fame in every part of the body, and the pituita, bile, 
and black bile, being the impurities thrown off by it, by 
means of a fort of efiervefcence or fermentation. In like 
manner, he obferves; in the cafe of the fermentation of wine { 
or porter, the lighter parts afcend to the top, forming the 
Jflos or yeaft, and the thicker parts fall to the bottom, inthe 
fhape of dregs or tartar, leaving the liquor clear; yetnoone, 
he fays, could corretly affirm, that wine or porter is com- 
pofed of yeaft, tartar, and a vinous liquor. 

But whatever notions pathologifts have at different times 
adopted, in regard to the number and qualities of the element- 
ary principles of the humours, they have all agreed in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of difeafes, by a certain intelline pro- 
cefs, which has been varioufly compared to digettion, fer- 
mentation, effervefcence, or ebullition, by which the humours 
were fuppofed to be purified, in confequence of the expulfion 
of the offending matter. The ancients confidered this depu- 
ratory procefs as analogous to that of the digeftion, or con- 
co@tion (as they termed it) of the food in the itomach. For 
as the various fubftances, taken into the flomach for the pur- 
pofes of nutrition, became gradually converted, by the pro- 
cefs of concoétion, which was carried on by the innate heat, — 
into a bland homogeneous fluid, the chyle, which was abforbed 
by the mefenteric veffels for the nourifhment of the body, 
while the dregs or feces were carried off by the bowels, and 
difcharged; in like manner they fuppofed that when the — 
b!ood was in a ftate of intemperics or dyfcrafy, the conltitu- 
tion was excited to febrile action, durmg which a fort of — 
concoction, or digeftive procefs, was carried on, and the 
blood, being thus depurated, the morbid humours were dif- 
charged by fome of the ufual excrementitious paffages, tle . 
bowels, the bladder, the veffels of the fkin, &c. When this 5 
difcharge, whether a diarrhoea, a fediment in the urine, a pro- 
fufe perfpiration, &c. took place, a crifis was faid to occur ; 
and the purpofe of the febrile commotion having been ef- 
fected, the coniftitution ceafed from its inordinate aGtion, and 
health was reftored. {See Concocrion and Crisis.) ‘Thefe 
difcharges, with which it was obferved that fevers often ter- 
minated, were confidered as the proofs of the exiftence of the 
morbid humours in the blood, and of the origin of the febrile 
commotion, which continued while they were retained inthe _ 
body, and ceafed when they were expelled. 4 

After the revival of learning, when chemiftry had made _ 
fome advances, the procefs of fermentation was more com= 
monly affumed, as explanatory of the nature of febrile dif- 
eates, The phyficians of the 17th century, Willis, Floyer, 
and others, referred all the phenomena of acute difeafes to” 
this fource ; and Sydenham acknowledges a great analogy 
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i the two proceffes, yet remarks that the analogy is not 
perfect, and therefore prefers the term commotion to that of 
trmentation or cbullition, which other writers employ. (See 
his Obf. Med. § 1. cap. 4.) It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that the term “ fermentation,” in the acceptation 
adopted by Willis, fignifies every {pecies of chemical action, 
combination, or change, as well as the operations of animal 
and veretable nutrition and growth, by which unorganized 
matter is aflimilated with living bodies. See his Diatriba 
de Fermentatione. 

During the 17th century, then, or rather from the latter 
part of the 16th century, nearly to the time of Dr. Cullen, 
the procefs of férmentation was conlidered as conftituting 
the effence of all febrile difeafes: and as fermentation, in re- 
gard to the produCtion of vinous liquors, is excited commonly 
by fome ferment introduced for that purpofe, fo a ferment 
was fuppofed to have found its way into the blood, when the 
animal fyftem was excited into a febrile fermentativs or com- 
motion ; and thus the blood was depurated, and the peccant 
matter expelled, or feparated, like the dregs of wine. This 
ferment, or cacochym:ia, was accounted for in various ways by 
different pathologifts: but we may colleét, on the whole, that 
they maintained the notion of two principal internal fources 
of cacochymia, namely, improper food, and imperfect fecretion 
from the different glandular organs. Fernelius remarks, 
Onis enim cacocliymia et humorum impuritas aut ex 
vitiofa vifeerum affectione, aut ex improba vivendi ratione, 
non aliis ex caufis, proficifcitur ;’’ for, he adds, when the 
ftomach, liver, [pleen, and neighbouring organs, are difeafed, 

- either by infemperies or organic diforder, they produce hu- 
moure, fimilarly difeafed, even from pure and temperate alli- 
ment ; and, when the food is immoderate, heavy, glutinous, or 
corrupted, it cannot be fo wholly and perfectly changed by 

_ digeition, as not to carry fome of its crude or unwholefome 
qualities with it to the blood and other humours. (See 
Fernel. Febr. Curand. Methodus Generalis, cap. 2.) In 
like manner, Willis obferves, « Atque hujufmodi motus 
{nimirum fanguinis veré inteftinum bellum) dependet tum a 
partium ipfius fanguinis heterogenitate, tum a variis fer- 
mentis, que @ vifceribus cruoris maffe infpirantur.’”? (Diatr. 
de Feb. cap. 2.) It may be remarked, by the way, that 
in thus referring fome of the morbid humours to the vifcera, 
they feem to admit, though unintentionally, the primary 

.aGtion of the folids in the production of difeafe. In general, 
however, they looked to the concoétion or fermentation of 
the aliment into chyle, as the fource of the cacochymia ; and 
fir John Floyer confiders all the internal variations of the 
humours as originating from a defedive or exceffive degree of 
_the fermentation by which nut¢ition is carried on. “ If 
. the chyle be rightly fermented, all the humours ariting from 
it are rightly prepared; but if the fermentation of that is 
vitiated, all the other humours, produced from vitiated 
chyle, retain a tinCture of its defect in their preparation. 
This fermentation, by which the chyle and blood are pre- 
pared, may be depraved both ways, for it may be depreffed 
under its natural ftate, or exalted above that degree, which 
is fuitable to the natural temper of any animal; of both of 
which errors, and the cacochymias depending on them, I 
thal! next difcourfe.” (Loc. cit. p. 34.) He then informs us 

_ that if the animal humours are digetted or fermented ¢ tor 

any degree below their natural ftate, fome of the cold 


itfelf in the /'zine/t of blood that is drawn in inflammatory dif- 
eafes ; as well as “a falt acrimony, which corrodes and eats 
the gums, infects the fkin with {pots, and is the hot feurvy.’” 
(Ibid.) Thefe various fpecies of cacochymia, then, are 
deemed fermenis, by which the blood is excited to violent 
fermentative commotions, or fevers. But there are other 
difeafes, «* which depend wholly on an outward ferment 
received into the flefh, as in hydrophobia,”’ or arife from 
the poifon of ferpents, or from “ the touch of a falt humour 
to which the morphews, feab, pox, and feald-head are re- 
ferrable, and leprofy ;”’ and “all malignant fevers, as the 
{mall-pox, meafles, and plague, or pettilential fevers, have 
their original from the melignity of the air, and the poifon- 
ous fulphurs of the earth.”” (Floyer on Preternat. State of 
Humours, p. 15.) In like manner, Sydenham afcribes all 
epidemic difeafes to a ferment, poifon, or peccant matter, 
introduced into the blood by refpiration, the air infpired 
being impregnated with this poifon, either from the bowels 
of the earth, or from fome peculiar influence of the 
planets :—while he attributes fporadic febrile difeafes to the 
particular ebullition or inflammation of the blood, cecafioned 
by the peculiar infemperies of individuals, which he feems to 
impute chiefly to the influence of external temperature, 
and to errors in diet, and the other non-naturals. Sydenham, 
De Morbis Epidem. chap, 2. and 'l'ratat. de Podagra. 
From whatever fource thefe cacachymie, or peccant hu- 
mours originate, they are confidered as inimical to the well- 
being of the body.; in confequence of which enmity, 
nature, or the fuppofed prefiding principle of the conftitution 
(which has been varioufly perfonified by different writers, 
under the titles of Archeus, Antocrateia, Anima medica, &e.) 
begins a contelt, in order to expel from the blood this intru- 
five peccant matter. ‘ Reafon informs us,’? fays Sydenham, 
« Tf I have any judgment, that a difeafe is nothing elfe than 
a ftruggle of nature, labouring with all her might to expel 
the morbific matter for the health of the patient.”” And, 
he remarks, in another place, ‘ the inordinate commotion 
of the. blood, which is the caufe or concomitant of continued 
fever, is excited by nature, either for the purpofe of fe- 
parating fome heterogeneous matter, contained in and offen- 
live to it, or in order that the blood may be fomehow or 
other altered in its diathefis.”? (Loc. cit. cap. 4.) Willis, 
Floyer, and others, view the fubjeét in the fame light, ex- 
cept that they introduce the /piriés as the agents employed 
by nature, for the purpofe of exciting the commotion inthe 
blood. A fever,” fays Floyer, “1s a preternatural fer- 
mentation or eflervefcence of the blood, cecafioned by fome 
ferment irritating the fpirits of the blood and nerves, for 
the diffolving, or putrefying, and feparating fome part of 
the cacochymical fuceus nutritius from its mixture with the 
mafs of humours. (P. 210.) According to the peculiar 
nature of the cacochymia, or morbific humour, the nature 
of the fever- was fuppofed to vary. “ It is evident that 
every perfon has fome antecedent cacochymia,”’ fays the 
fame writer, “ by which the particular fymptoms of the 
fever are produced, &c.—The feveral flages of the difeafe 
are very naturally defcribed by the feparation of the greater 
or lefs quantity of the fuccus nutritius from the blood,. 
in the increafe of the fever, and the crifis is a full or perfeé& 
feparation of all the depraved fuccus nutritius from the mafs 
of blood, when the fever is curable, and then the febrile 
effervefcence ceafes; but if the fuccus nutritius be but in 


_ eacochymias are produced.”” Among thefe he enumerates 
-_ amucilaginous or pituitous, a tartareous or acerb, a flatu- 
Tent, and a Yerous ftate of the humours. If the chyle be 
a fermented, or digefted too much, ** it becomes bitter, 
cat rancid, or putrid ;’’ it alfo produces a vifcid flate of 
» Which occafions pain and inflammations, and fhews 


part feparated, the mafs of humours remains turbid and 
undepurated, and the fever becomes fatal.’? (Floyer, chap. 
15. App. i. of Fevers.) When this morbific matter, inftead 
of bemg thrown out by the excretions, as in the cafe of 
critical difcharges by diarrhea, turbid urine, or fweats, is 
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« evacuated upon particular parts, it produces the feveral 
juflammations; as quinfies, apoplexies, lethargies, paliies, 
pleurifies, rheumatifms, colics, which are the fymptoms of 
the ordinary intermitting fever, and diftinguifh it into its 
feveral fpecies."? Ibid. 

But as acut, or febrile difeafes, which terminate in a fhort 
time, (e. g. within the compafs of fourteen er twenty-one 
days,) were confidered as refulting from this active fermen- 
tation, and depuration of the humours ; fo, according to 
Sydenham, all chrenic difeafes, which run. through a long 
and indefinite pericd, ari 


e from an imperfe& digeftion or 
fermentation of the offending humours, and the confequent 
inability of nature to expel them. “ For when any perfon 
has on the one hand, the principles of his nature debilitated 
or worn out, whether by old age, or by great and continual 
errors of the non-naturals, particularly in refpect to food 
and drink ; or, when, on the other hand, the organs of 
fecretion have been fo far weakened, as to be unable to de- 
purate the blood, by carrying off its excrementitious and 
fuperfluous parts ; in thefe caies, a greater quantity of hu- 
mours is accumulated than the powers of the individual are 
capable of digefting or concoéting, which humours, in con- 
fequence of their detention, undergo various degrees of 
fermentation and putrefaction, until at length they affume 
{pecific properties, and, according to the variety of de- 
pravation, give rife to various forms of difeafe. They alfo 
fall upon particular parts, which are more difpofed to re- 
ceive them according to their peculiar qualities ; and thus 
ultimately produce the long trains of fymptoms, which are 
defignated by the names of certain difeafes, and which vary 
in relation to the nature of the morbid humour, and to the 
morbid condition of the part, refpettively."? Sydenham, 
Tractat. de Podagra. 

It may be inferred, from the long and extenfive prevalence 
of this humoral pathology, that it was not founded on mere 
fancy ; but that fomething like found obfervation and elta- 
blifhed faéts could be adduced in fupport of it: and we have 
already hinted, that the common occurrence of certain profufe 
or alteredexcretions,towards the termination of febriledifeafes, 
was deemed conclufive evidence of the truth of the hypo- 
thelis. But the doGrine was apparently ftrengthened {tll 
more, where there occurred not a mere increafe of the ordinary 
excretions, but the difcharge of a new and preternatural 
humour, altogether uncongenial with the healthy blood. 
Thus, when a tumour formed in any particular part, from 
the fuppofed fettling of the peccant matter there, an in- 
flammatory commotion or fermentation took place, in con- 
fequence of which, as the morbid matter became concocted, 
an abfeefs was formed, and the pus or fanies, which was at 
length difcharged from it, was deemed a proof of the exiit- 
ence of the morbid ferment. In this way the buboes, 
which occur in the plague,—the abfceffes in the different 
glandular, membranous, and mufcular parts,—the eruptions 
in the fkin in fmall-pox, meafles, &c.—the formation of 
chalk-ftones, after inflammatory gout,—and the expectora- 
tion of purulent and mucus fputa, in confequence of inflam- 
mation in the lungs and bronchiai paflages,—all thefe phe- 
nomena were believed to be conclufive proafs of the cor- 
reGtnefs of the humoral theory. And a itil ftronger proof 
appeared to exilt in the well-known faét, that in imall-pox, 
the plague, &c., the matter thus difcharged was as com- 
pletely a ferment, when received into the healthy humours of 
another perfon, as barm or yeaft, introduced into a cafk of 
infufion of malt or grape-juice. But this was not all: a 
fort of ocular demonftration of the exiftence of a mor- 
bid humour in the circulating fluids appeared to be de- 
duced from the cendition of the blood, which was drawn 


from perfons labouring under flammatory difeafes; and” 
which, when it had cooled, exhibited a thick, tenacious. 


fixe upon the furface of the coagulum, which has been called 
the buff or buffy-coat of the blood, and is not found on blood 
taken away, when no fever is prefent. Some coilateral evi- 
dence was likewife deduced from other phenomena of difeafes, 
and efpecially from the occafional occurrence of what is 
termed a metaflafis, or the fudden tranflation, as it were, of 
a difeafe from one part of the body to another. As this 


was moft commonly obferved to take place between an ex~, 


ternal and internal part (as the gout, for inftance, difap- 
pearing on the foot was transferred to the ftomach ;—or 
when an eruption faded on the fkin, and vomiting or diarrhora 


fucceeded in the alimentary canal) ; fo it was concluded, that - 


the efforts of nature to expel the morbific matter had either 
been too feeble, or had been counteracted by improper treat- 
ment, and that the matter had fallen back upon the internal 


organs, where it excited the new flruggle cf nature to get - 


rid of it by another channel. 

This hypothefis, however, which is. founded upon a coarfe 
and vulgar analogy between a merely chemical procefs, and 
the operations of the living body, could only remain plaufible, 
fo long as the nature both of chemical combinations and of 
the properties of the animal economy had been the fubjeé 
of very limited inveftigation: upon a more accurate inquiry, 
we find the points of analogy do not exift. The various 


changes, which take place in the fluids of the living body, - 


do not occur from mere chemical a€tion, as in the cafe of 
fermentation of the elementary parts upen each other; but 
arife from fome peculiar action of the veffels, through which 
they circulate. 
rate the blood into bile; thofe of the kidnics form the 


urine ; and thofe of the teftes produce the feminal liquor. . 


No admixture of the parts of the blood, in any other fituation, 
is capable of generating thefe peculiar humours. Ina fimilar 
manner, the morbid humours are the refult of certain in- 
ordinate and irregular action of the veffels of particular 
parts. Thus, when any organ is in a ftate of inflammation, 
which, in fat, confifts in an undue diftention and aétivity 
of its veffels, the pus, or other matter, which is formed im 
confequence, is generated in the inflamed part, is the effe@ of 
the inflammatory aCtion, and is not brought by the cir- 
culating blood, and depofited there, to be the cau/e of the 
inflammation. In fmall-pox,.for example, or meafles, the 
contagious matter is not found circulating with the mafs of 
blood, but is generated by the action of the veffels of the fhin, 
where alone it appears; if it contaminated the circulating 
mafs, it would, doubtlefs, be depofited in the internal parts : 
but no puitules were ever found in thefe difeafes, in any of 
the vifcera or internal organs. No fuch change, as that occa- 
fioned by a ferment, therefore, takes place. This is farther 
ptoved by the fact, that by augmenting the ation of the 


cutaneous veffels, on any particular part of the furface, (as _ 
by the application of heat, or any itimulating fubftance) ; ~ 


on that particular portion, the quantity of puftules, in 
fmall-pox, will be augmented, and vice verfd. In a word, 
it appears that, as neither bile, urine, nor faliva, is found 
circulating in the blood, fo neither is the matter of con- 


tagious difeafes exilting there : juftas in the diabetes mellitus, - 


when the kidnies are conftantly throwing out large quan- 
tities of faccharine matter, no traces whatever of {ugar, or 
its elements, can be detected by the chemift in the circulating 
blood. 


On the other hand, the inference drawn from the /fizy 


crufi, which is found upon the coagulum of blood, drawn - 


: tans For that — 
_fexe is fimply the fibrin or coagulable lymph, which contti- ’ 


under the circumitances ‘of fever, is incorre@. 


o tutes 


Thus, the veffels of the liver alone elabo- - 
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tutes a part of the- blood under all circum{tances, and which 
fhews itfelf apparently more or lefs according to the lefs or 
greater rapidity of coagulation; which again is influenced 
by the force or rapidity of the a&tion of the veifel from 
which it flows, or by its manner of flowing: infomuch that 
af the blood be received into different veffels, during the 
fame bleeding, the buffy coat will appear on fome, and not 
oa the others. It may be likewifeadded, that many fevers 
terminate in health, where no crifis or fenfible difcharge has 
“preceded recovery. 

With regard to the argument deduced from the occur- 
rence of meta/fafis, little can be inferred from it in fupport of 
any pofition: the fact is very difficult of explanation by any 
hypotheiis. Itis at leaf equally eafy, and confiftent with 
our knowledee of the animal economy, to refer the tranfition 
of morbid aGion to the communication of certain internal 
and external parts by nervous fympathy ; as to conceive that 
a morbid matter is mechanically transferred, through the me- 
dium of the circulating mafs of fluids, from one organ to an- 
other. The exiftence of a mozbific matter is hypothetical ; 
whereas the exiitence of a fympatheticconnetion, through the 
medium of nerves, isa matter of obfervation and experiment : 
of which the connetion between the fkin and the alimentary 
canal may be mentionedas an example. If we excite naufea 
or vomiting in the fomach, we induce a perfpiration on the 
fin; and by moiitening the furface, we f{peedily relieve the 
fenfation of thirit, &c. Befides, there is no proof of the 
aCtual tranflation of the morbid matter, or the fame form of 
difeafe in cafes of metaflafis: for, to inftance gout, we do 
not find the chalky matter of the hands or feet appearing in 
the ftomach, when the difeafe is transferred to that organ, 
but what is inflammation on the furface, is commonly fpafm 
in the ftomach ; and, on the principle of nervous fympathy, 

the identity of the difeafes, thus excited in diftant parts, is 
hot a neceffary fuppofition. 

The arguments for the contrary doétrine, which refer the 
phenomena of life, whether in a ftate of health or difeafe, to 
the agency of the nervous energy or fenforial power, refi- 
dent in the living folids, and to the various aCtion of the 
moving fibres, have been deduced from a long feries of ob- 
fervations and experiment. See Lirz, Excitasitity, &c. 

The pernicious refults of the practice, however, to which 
this humoral pathology led its advocates, afford an additional 
refutation of its principles. The doftrine, that nature in- 
flituted all morbid aétions, for the purpofe of expelling from 
the conititution certain offenfive and dangerous matter, either 
conduced, on the one hand, to fanétion a very feeble and 
inert practice; leit the falutary operations of nature fhould be 
impeded or deranged ; or, on the other, to enforce an active 
‘practice, by which it, was intended to aid and co-operate 

_ with nature in her fuppofed two-fold endeavours, firft to con- 
cot or duly ferment the morbific matter, which annoyed her, 
and fecondly, to expel it by the proper emunGiories. Of 
thefe two praétical-fyftems, the firft, or /a medécine expe@ante, 
as the French have emphatically called it, is, doubtlefs, the 
leaft mifchievous. It confijted in doing nothing, with the 

nce of doing fomething ; and, therefore, obtained 
a confidence of the patient, and tranquillized his mind, 
“a conititutes one ftep towards acure. “The remedies 
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of what have been termed demulcents, diluents, 
humetants, &c. or aqueous liquors, with various vegetable 
ages, fugars, and itarches, all abundantly harmielfs in 
qualities, and certainly not interfering with any pro- 
sof the conftitution, whether falutary or deleterious. But 
this be the higheit reach of the medical art, (which, indeed, 
rather the rejeétion of ail art,) to what purpoie have the 
Vou. SVITI. 


fludies of {cientific men been direéted, the firuture and 
funétions of the human body been inveltigated, and a parti- 
cular clafs of mankind devoted to the practice of medicine ? 
La medicine expéGante is furely the weakel of all empi- 
ricifm. 

It has always been a popular doétrine, and it is one that 
carries a great deal of plaufibility in the face of it, that the 
main object, and the fum total of the powers of medicine, 
confift in aiding the natural efforts of-the conititution for the 
removal of difeafes. But this propcfition requires confider- 
able qualification. If it be merely meant, that medicine 
can only operate throuch the medium of the powers or ener- 
gies of the living body, and thet, independently of thefe. 
vital energics, medicine has no operatioz, the pofition is a 
truifm shich cannot be queftioned. But if it be meant, that 
the fole power and cbje& of the medical art are limited to the 
furthering of all morbid excitement, and to the removal of 
obftacles to the completion of the purpofes of that excite- 
ment ; i.¢. to affiting the efforts of nature or guarding them 
from interruptions, the affertion appears to be altogether 
gratuitous, and nothing lefs than an abufe of language. In 
the firft place, it is founded on the aflumption, that all dif- 
eafed ation is falutary ; which the effe€ts ef numerous dif- 
eafes direétly contradiét, and which has no better founda- 
tion than two other gratuitous affumptions, namely, the ex- 
iitence of a morbid ferment in the blood, and of an archeus, 
or rational foul, governing all the operations of the animal 
economy. But, fecondly, admitting the falutary tendency 
of difeafed aétions, confidered as the efforts of nature, by what 
figns are we to interpret her intentions, or to difcover when 
fhe requires affiftance, and when reftraint ? Gn this point the 
greateft prattical errors are likely to be committed, and have, 
in fat, been conftantly and extenfively committed, by 
thofe humoral pathologifts, who have prefumed upon 
their knowledge of the intentions of nature. Had they 
been unbiaffed obfervers of nature’s indications, they 
would have attended, probably, to the fuggeftions of thofe 
fenfations and inftinétive feelings in the fick, which are ge- 
nerally deemed fufficient diretions to the healthy, and which 
appear to be the univerfal guides to the phyfical condué& of 
the whole animal creation. They would have allowed the 
thirity to drink, the hot to be cooled; and would have at- 
tempted to relieve the various)painful fenfations, according 
to the cravings which they fuggefted. But their practice 
was commonly the very reverfe of this: for they deduced 
their inferences, not from thefe unequivocal guides, but from 
their bypothetical conceptions of the proceedings of nature. 
Their own proceedings, therefore, were directed to encou- 
rage the increafe of the difeafe. ‘Thus in all fevers, evenin 
thofe where there was confiderable inflammatory affection 
of the whole kin, (as in {mall-pox,) they accumulated the 
heat of the patient, already almoit intclerable, with a view 
to perfect the fermentation or concoétion, which they fup- 
pofed nature was labouring to accomplith ; and hence they 
rendered mild fevers fevere, and fevere ones certainly fatal. 
At the fame time, they ftimulated the aétion of the heart and 
arteries, by cordial, volatile, and arematic medicines, and 
by heat conveyed internally in the drink, and thus {till far- 
ther multiplied the evil. And it was particularly unfortu- 
nate forthe patiegt, and for medicine, that this augmentation 
of the original difeafe, (as inthe increafe of the eruption in 
{mall-pox, fearlet fever, &c.) and even the actual excitemcnt 
of new difeafes, (ar in the miliary eruption over the fkin, which 
this heating practice frequently produced in all fevers,) were 
conceived by thefe pretended interpreters of nature, to be no- 
thing lefs thay new and ocular proofs of the truth of their doc- 
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trine, and of the efficacy of their pra&tice | They had drought 
ext the morbid matter! But the multitudes who perifhed 
notwithitanding this happy event, but too fully demonflrated 
that both nature and art were guilty of perpetual miftakes. 
The fagacious Sydenham, although under the influence of 
the humoral pathology, deteéted the fallacy of the heating 
and concoéting practice, in refpeét to the cure of {mall-pox, 
while his contemporaries continued to be the flaves of hypo- 
thetical error. But it remained for the prefent age, not only 
to eftablifh the pra&tice, which he fuggefted, but to extend 
it to all febrile difeafes, and to purfue it to a degree far 
beyond any conception which he had formed upon the 
fubje@. 

It cannot be doubted, that one of the greatelt improve- 
ments ever made in the medical art, is the difcovery of the 
circum{tances, under whicha free application of ‘cold may be 
made in febrile difeafes, aided by the early ufe of purgatives, 
and the removal of every other fpecies of irritation on the living 
folid, which conftitute what has been called the antiphlogiftic 
plan of treatment. For the eftablifhment of this practice, in 
regard to the free ufe of cold, upon clear and philofophical 
grounds, we are principally indebted to the late Dr. Currie of 
Liverpool. So far fromexperiencing any injury or danger 
from not encouraging the fuppofed concoétion, or from repel- 
ling the morbid matter, it is afcertained, by innumerable ob- 
fervations, that it is moft falutary to reduce the temperature 
of the furface of the body, in the height of the eruptive 
fever of f{earlatina, for inftance, and that this otherwife 
formidable difeafe may be thus cut fhort in its duration, mi- 
tigated in its feverity, and conduéted mildly to a_fafe termi- 
nation. (See Cap, as a remedy: allo Heat, Fever, and 
Scarlet Fever.) Ina word, it is now afcertained, that that 
praétice, in febrile difeafes, which is founded on the princi- 
ple of removing or diminifhing the excitement of the fenfi- 
ble and irritable folids, and thusof leffening the increafed a¢tion 
of the veflels, generally and locally, without any reference 
to a peccant flate of the humours, is attended with a degree 
of fuccefs, not to be compared with that of the humoral pa- 
thologilts ; and that man is more correétly treated as a bemg 
pofleffed of fenforial powers, than as a barrel of fermenting 
fluids. 

It were unneceflary to enter into other practical abfurdi- 
ties of the humoralifts ; fuch as the frequent lettiny of blood, 
even in chronic difeafes, upon the fuppofition that the mor- 
bifie matter, which is believed to contaminate the whole cir- 
culating mafs, fhould be all difcharged with the imall portion 
of this fluid, that efcapes through the orifice made by the 
lancet, and leave the remaining ma{s thoroughly depurated ;— 
the ufe of purgatives onthe fame principle :— the interdiétion 
of purgatives in the early tage of febrile difeafes, becaufe the 
peccant matter is fuppofed to be yet in a crude or uncon- 
cocted ftate ;—and lailly, the numberlefs farragos of ufelefs 
and inert herbs, mixed together upon fome- fanciful notion of 
their properties for correcting various modifications of caco- 
chymia, which they conttantly prefcribed in chronic maladies ; 
the qualities both of the bane and antidote, the morbid 
humour and its corrector, being equally gratuitous and hy- 
pothetical. 

We have faid nothing on the fubje& of that humeral the- 
ory, which referred difeafes to the two oppofite conditions 
of the fluids, the acid and the alkaline cacochymia, upon 
which Boerhaave and fome others reafoned with confiderab’e 
ingenuity: for this doctrine was never generally received ; 
and, except in fo far as the contents of the ftomach and firlt 
paffages exhibited atendency to one or other of thefe qua- 
lities, according to the modifications of indigeftion, it is 
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obvioufly founded in mifapprehenfion: (fee Boerhaave, 
Praxis Medica, vol. i. p. 122. et feq.) and further, as Dr. Cul- 
len remarks, it is not confiftent with what Boerhaave himfelf 
has delivered elfewhere. (Firft Lines, pref. p-xxx.) The doc- 
trine of a /pontaneous gluten in the blood, inculcated by that 
celebrated author, (/cc. cit. p. 145.) is alfo gratuitous. Some 
of the proofs adduced for its exiitence are manifeftly founded 
on amiftake with ref{peé&t to what has been called the buffy 
coat, or inflammatory cruft ; and the many examples given 
by Boerhaave of a g/uten appearing in the human body, are 
all of them nothing more than mftances of colleétions or 
concretions, found out of the courfe of the circulation. 

To conclude with the words of Dr. Cullen, although the 
fluids of the human body may undergo various changes, we 
mutt maintain that the nature of thefe changes is feldom 
underftood, and more feldom {ftillis it known when they have 
taken place ; that the reafonings concerning them have been, 
for the moft part, purely hypothetical ; have therefore 
contributed nothing to improve, and have often mifled, ths 
practice of phyfic. In this, particularly, they have been 
hurtful, that they have withdrawn our attention from, and 
prevented our ftudy of, the moving powers of the animal 
fyitem, upon the ftate of which the phenomena of difeafes do 
more certainly and generally depend.’? Firft Lines, pref. 

KK 

HUMORISTS, gi Humorist1, the title of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome. See Acapemy of Hu- 
morifis. 

HUMOROSI, the name of an academy eftablifhed at 
Cortona in Italy. 

The Humorofi of Cortona muft not be confounded with 
the Humorifti of Rome. z 

HUMOUR, or Humor, in its general fenfe, fignifies 
the fame as liquor, or liquid. - 

Humour, in Medicine, is applied to any fluid part of the 
animal body, as to the blood, bile, mucus, ferum, faliva, 
&c. as well-as to the pus, fanies, &c. which refult from 
difeafe. The ancient phyficians, and after them the moderns 
down to alate period, confidered health and difeafe as arifing 
from a due proportion or difproportion of four humours in 
the body; namely, of blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and 
black bile. (See Gaten.) This dotirine, refpeéting the 
origin and nature of difeafes, as dependent altogether on the 
flate of the 4umours of the bedy, has been denominated the 
Houmorat Pathology ; which fee. 

Humours of the Eye. Anatomifts and opticians diflin- 
guifh three particular humours of the eye (fee Evx); 
which they cail the aqueous, cryftalline, and vitreous. — 

Theie three humours have each their fhare in the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light neceffary to vifion. : 

Authors, both ancient and modern, {peak of the regenc- 
ration of the humours of the eye; and give us inflances of 
their reprodu@tion, when, by any accident, they had been 
let out 5 but their inftances, itriGly confidered, generally go 
no farther than to the aqueous and vitreous humours. 

Borri only, ima letter to Bartholine, fays as much of, the 
cryftailine. He affirms, that he has flit the pupil of the eye 
of divers animals, and fqueezed out all the humours, even 
the cryftalline, and has afterwards perfe&tly reftored them 
again to fight ; and that the eyes of the birds, whereon the 
operation had been performed, inttead of being damaged 
thereby, were rendered more lively and vigorous than ie 
He adds, that he had performed the fame experiment on 


divers perfons, with fo much fuccefs, that there remained — 


See 


not the fmallett appearance of a cicatrix in the eye. 
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- © Humoer is alfo ufed, in Dramatic Po-try, for a fubordi- 
nate {pecies of what the critics call manners. 

Humozur is ufually looked on as peculiar to the Englifh 
drama, at leaft our comic poets have excelled therein, and 
carried it beyond thofe of any other nation ; and our’s is, 
perhaps, the only language that has a name for it. The 
nature of fuch a free government as our’s; and that unre- 

__ trained liberty which our manners allow to every man, of 
living entirely after his own tafte, afford full feope to the 
difplay of fingularity of character, and to the indulgence of 
humour in all its forms. Hence comedy has a more ample 
field, and can fow with a much freer vein in Britain than 
in France, where a much greater uniformity has been fpread, 

“at leaft in former times, over the outward behaviour and 
characters of men, by the influence of a defpotic court, 
f{ubordination of ranks, and the rigid obfervance of the forms 
of politenefs and decorum. As to our Englifh dramatitts, 
who does not acknowledge the tranfcendent excellence of 
Shakfpeare in the province of humour? Of the later comic 
writers, Congreve has an exuberance of wit, but Farquhar 
has more humour. It has been obferved, however, with 
too much truth, that, to the difcredit of our flage, as 
well as of the national delicacy and difcernment, obicenity 
has too often in Englifh comedy been made to fupply the 
-place of wit, and ribaldry the place of humour. It fhould be 
acknowledged at the fame time, that a confiderable reform- 

_ ation bas taken place in this refpect. 

_- .. Humour is ufually confidered by critics as a fainter or 

_ weaker habitual paffion peculiar to comic characters, as 
being chiefly found in perions of a lower degree than thofe 
proper for tragedy. 

2 Every petise ce be faid to have two. different faces ; 
one that is ferious, great, formidable, and folemn, which is 
for tragedy, and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit for 
comedy; which lait is what we call its humour. 

Wit only becomes few characters; it is a breach of cha- 
‘racter to make one half the perfons in a modern, or indeed 
in any comedy, talk wittily and finely; at leaft at all times, 
and on all occafions. To entertain the audience, therefore, 

_and keep the dramatic perfons from going into the common, 
beaten, familiar ways and forms of {peaking and thinking, 
“recourfe is had to fomething to fupply the place of wit, and 
divert the audience, without going ovt of chara@ter; and 
_ this end is attained by humour; which therefore is to be 
~ looked on as the true wit and humour. 

eS very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, makes hu- 

mour, to be all in alls wit, according to him, fhould never 
be ufed, but to add an agreeablenefs to fome proper and juit 
atiment, which, without fome fuch turn, might pafs with- 

_ ‘gut its effed. 

_, Humour, or continued wit, in Oratory, isa certain {pright- 

_ Knefs and vivacity of thought, which runs through a dif- 

_ courfe, and thews itfelf in agreeable images, beautiiul turns, 

_and a facetious manner of expreflion, fuited to the fubject, 

and affecting the hearers with pleafure and delight, though 
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o that degree as to excite laughter, er any great emo- 
tion of the paifions. 
_._ The nature and efficacy of humour are unravelled by Dr. 
Campbell, in his «‘ Philofophy of Rhetoric,” in the follow- 


‘manner, A juft exhibition of any ardent or durable 
fion, excited by fome adequate caufe, inltantly attaches 
yathy, the common tie of human fouls, and thereby com- 
cates the paffion to the breaft of the hearer. But when 
2 emetion is either not violent or rot durable, and the 
ive not any thing real, but imaginary, or at lea‘ quite 
rtionate to the effect; or when the pailion difplays 


itfelf prepofteroufly, fo as rather to obfruct than to pro- 
mote its aim; in thefe cafes a natural reprefentation, in- 
flead of fellow-feeling, creates amufement, and univertuily 
awakens contempt. ‘he portrait in the former cafe we 
call “ pathetic,” in the latter “ humorous.” ‘Whe pafiion 
which humour addreffes as its obje& is contempt; and the 
fubje@ of humour is always charaéter, but not every thing 
in character ; its foibles, generally, fuch as caprices, little 
extravagancies, weak anxicties, jealoufies, childish fonduefs, 
pertnets, vanity, and felf-conceiz. In exprefling paffion ag 
it appears in the more trivial occurrences of life, we com- 
monly ule this term, as when we talk of good humour, il 
humour, peevifh or pleafant humour; henee it is that a ca- 
pricious temper we call humourfome, the perion poileffed of 
it.a humorift, and fuch fa&s or events as afford fubje@ for 
the humorous, we denominate_ comical. Accor ely, the 
term humour is ufed to expres any lively firiGures of fuch 
{pecialities in temper and condué, as have neither moment 
enough to interelt fympathy, ner incongruity enough to ex- 
cite contempt. In this -eafe humour, not bei g addrefled 
to paffion but to fancy, muft be confidered ag a kind of 
moral painting. and differs from wit only in thefe two things; 
firit, in that charaG@ter alone is the fubje& of the former, 
whereas all things whatever fall within the province of the 
latter ; fecondly, humour paints more fimply by dire@ bni- 
tation, wit more varioufly by illu‘lration and imagery. OF 
this kind of humour, merely graphical, Addifon hath given 
us numberlefs examplés in many of the characters he hath 
fo finely drawa, and little incidents he hath fo pleafantly 
elated in his Tatlers and Spe€tators. We might remark 
of the word Jumour, as well as of the term vit, that we 
{earcely find in other languages a word: exaéily correfpond- 
ing. ‘The Latin facetie feems to come the nearett. ‘Thus 
Cicero, “¢ Huie genert orationis afpergentur etiam fales, qui 
in dicendu mirum quantum valent ; quorum dud genera funt, 
unum facetiarum, alterum dicacitatis; utetur utroque, fed 
altero in narrando aliquid venuité, altero ia jaciendo mit- 
tendoque ridiculo; cujus genera plura funt."” Orator. 43. 
Here one would think, that the philofopher muft have had 
in view the different provinces of wit and humour, calling 
the former dicacitas, and the latter acetic : neverthelefs thele 
two words are often confounded both by him and other 
Latin authors. 


Mr. Pope, in the fecend Canto of his “ Rape of the 
Lock,”’ has furnifhed us with an initance of wit and humour 
combined, where they reciprocally fet off and enliven eacu 
other; _ : 


s¢ Whether the nymph fhall break Diana’s law, 
Or fome frail China jar receive a daw, 
Or {iain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayers, or mifs a mafquerade ; 
Or lofe her heart, or necklace at a ball ; 
Or whether heaven has doom’d that Shock mutt fallv’ 


This is humorous, as it is a lively fketch of the female efti- 
mate of mifchances, as our poet’s commentator rightly terms 
it, marked out bya few ilriking lineaments. It is hkewile 
witty, for not to mention the play on words like a trope faimi- 
liar to this author, you have here a comparifon of a woman’s 
chaftity to a piece of porcelain—her honour to a ganey 
robe—her prayers to a fantaltical difguife—her heat to a 
trinket ;—and all thefe together to her lap-deg, and that 
founded on one lucky circumftance, (a malicious critic 
would perhaps difcern or imagive more,) by which thele 
things, how wulike focver in other re{pects, may be com. 
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pared, the impreffion they make on the mind of a fine lady. 
Hudibras abounds in all the varieties of wit, nor is his poem 
deflitute of humour, exhibited in the charaéters of the 
knight and his fquire, and more efpecially in the confulta- 
tion of the lawyer, part iii. canto 3. But there is perhaps 
no book in any language, in which the humorous is carried 
to a hicher pitch of perfection, tham in the adventures of 
the celebrated knight of aa Mancha. 

Humour, fays Dr. Campbell, when we confider the con- 
contempt and laughter, (which con- 


the ridiculous. 

Humour, Cry/falline, Difeafz, and Opacity of. See Ca- 
TARACT. 

HUMP, in Geology, is applied by Dr. Townfon and 
others to exprefs a fudden rifing or bump in the terreftrial 
itrata, ia fome initances, called ridges, horfe-hacks, &e. 
by practical miners. It feems probable, that many denu- 
dated patches of itrata, like the limeftone of Crich, (fee that 
article) in Derbythire, Breedon, and Cloud’s-hill, in Lei- 
celterfhire, Dudley Caltle, Wren’s-neft, and other adja- 
cent hills in or near Staffordfhire, &c. owe their origin to 
humps previou‘ly exifting in the itrata, thus locally expofed 
by the denadating or carrying off the thinner parts of the 
fuperincumbent ftrata, which coyered thefe fudden limeftone 
hills. 

Hump, Naked, North-weft, South, and South-eaf?, in Geo- 
graphy, {mall iflands in the Mergui Archipelago, in N. lat. 
10 23'—10° 19’—10° 9',—and 10° 12’, refpectively. 

HUMPH, in Mining, fignifies, in fome parts of Scot- 
land, ablind or foul fort of coal, of little value. 

HUMPHREY, Peruam, in Biography, was brought 
up with Blow and Mich. Wife, in the Chapel Royal, 
under Capt. Cook, who was appointed maiter of the 
children at the Reitoration. When Humphrey loft his tre- 
ble voice, he was admitted in 1666 a gentleman of his ma- 
jefty’s chapel, and on the death of Capt. Cook, 1672, was 
appointed matter of the children. He did not, however, 
long fill this honourable ftation, as he died, very much re- 
gretted, at the early age of twenty-feven, in 1674. 

His choral compofitions are numerous for fo fhort a life ; 
as, befides his feven full and verfe anthems, printed by 
Dr. Boyce, there are five preferved in fcore by Dr. Aldrich, 
in Chrift-church, Oxford; and fix in Dr. Tudway’s 
colleGion, Britith Mufeum, that have never been printed. 

As French mufic was much better known in England 
during the reign of king Charles II. than Italian, there are 
in the melody of this compofer, and in that of Purcell, 
pailages which frequently remind us cf Lulli, whom king 
Charles pointed out to his muticians as a model. Indeed, it 
is faid that Humphrey was fent to Paris by the king, in or- 
der to ftudy under Lully ; and that, betides his merit in com- 
pofition, he was an excellent performer on the lute. Indeed, 
he feems to have been the firit of owrecclefiaftical compofers 
whe had the leaft idea of mufical pathos in the exprefiion of 
words, implying fupplication or complaint. 

His anthem far three voices, “ Have Mercy upon me 
O CGod,’’ has great merit on the fide of expreffion, for 
the time in which it was compofed, as well as harmony, 
in which there are feveral combinations that feem new 
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and boldly hazarded for the firft time, at leaf in choral 


mufic. 

In his verfe anthems many new effeéts are produced by mo- 
dulation and notes of tafle and expreflion. 

The favourite interval in the melody of this compofer 
is the falfe sth, and, if it be true, as related by Dr. Boyce, 
that Humphrey ftudied under Lulli at Paris, he probably ac- 
quired his partiality for this interval there, as it has long 
been in great favour in the ferious French opera. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that ali the feven-verfe anthems 


which Dr. Boyce has inferted in his collection, by this. 


plaintive compofer, fhould he in fiat keys ; moit of: them im 
Cand F minor, which are much cut of tune on the organ 
by the ufual temperament of that inftrument ; however, if 
-well fung, thefe crude chords may add to the melancholy 
calt of the compofitions. p 

HUMPHREYS, Lavrence, was born at Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks, about the year 1527. He was educated 
partly at Cambridge, and partly at Oxford. In 1549 he 
was admitted to the degree of B.A. and was elected tellow 
of Magdalen college, Oxford. Inthe year 1555 he obtain- 
ed the permiffion of his college to travel for improvement for 
a year, on condition that,he thould avoid heretical contpany 
and places. . This licence furnifhed him with means of 
withdrawing from the reach of queen Mary’s perfecution, and 
of purfuing his religious enquiries in company with men 
whofe opinions were congenial with his own. He therefore 
wifely ftaid abroad till the death of the queen rendered his 
return fafe. Upon his arrival in England, he was reftored to 
his fellowfhip, which had been taken from him for his difobe- 
dience to the injun@tions of the licence which had been 
granted him; in 1560 he was appointed the queen’s pro- 
feffor of divinity at Oxford, and in the following year he was 
elected prefident of his college. 
fonment for refufing to take the facrament in a kneeling 
pofture, and though he was foon fet at liberty, yet he got 
no preferment till he furmounted thofe feruples which 
amounted to non-conformity. After this he was created 
dean of Gloucefter, and in 1580 he was removed to the 
deanery of Winchefter, which was the higheft preferment to 
which he ever attained. He died in 1590. His writings are 
very numerous, among which the followimg may be noticed 
« Epiftola de Graci literis et Homeri Le&ione et Imita+ 
tione :"’ « De Religionis confervatione et reformatione deque 
primatu Regum :”’ ‘ De ratione interpretandi Auctores :” 
« Optimates five de nobilitate, ejufque antiqua Origine :"’ 
the Life of bifhop Jewel, and fermons. Dr Humphreys 
was a great and gcneral fcholar, an able linguilt, anda deep 
divine. 

HUMPHRIES, Jouy, a young Englifh mufician of 
promiling abilities, and a good performer on the violin, 
publifhed, before he was twenty years of age, fix folos for 
that inftrument, which manifefted more genius than expes 
rience. However, they were well received by dilettanti 
performers, from being natural and eafy. His fuccefs in 
that publication encouraged him to further attempts, and in 
the year 1728 he publifhed, by fubfcription, twelve fonatas 
for two violins and a bafe, which had fome originality and 
agreeable imitations of Corelli, that made them the delight 
of mufical clubs and provincial concerts in our own 
memory. 

Humphries died about the year 1730, and left in MS. 
twelve concertos on Corelli’s modei, which were printed 
after his deceafe, by Cooke, mufic-feller, in New-ttreetj 


Covent Garden; but the more fanciful works of Vivaldi, — 
Alberti, Teflareni, and Albinoni, being in circulation, and — 
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the more folid produétions of Handel and Geminiani having 
refined our taite, the pofthumous work of poor Humphries 
followed him down the ftream of Oblivion, unnoticed by 
the inhabitants of Earth. 

HUMPOLETZ, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Czazlau; 8 miles S.W. of Teutf{ch- 
Brod. - 

HUMPPILA, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Tavaltland ; 30 miles W. of Tavaithus. 

HUMULUS, in Botany, the Hop. This name is derived 
by Linneus from Aumus, moilt earth, fuch as the plant in 
queftion prefers; but however ingenious this explanation 
may be, it appears that Humu/us originated by corruption 
from Humela,a barbarous Latin word, of one common ori- 

in with Uiula, or Huml-, under which appellations, or 
Belithing like them, the hop is known amongit various 
nations of the north.—Linn. Gen. 522. Schreb. 680. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v..4.769. Mart. Mill. Diét.v. 2. Sm. Fl. 
Brit. 1077. Juff.:4o4 Lamarck. Mluftr.t. 815. | (Lu- 
pulus ; Gertn. t. 75.)—Clafs and order, Disecia Pentan- 
dria. , Nat. Ord. Scabride,° Linn. Urtice, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of five, oblong, concave, 
obtufe leaves. Cor.none. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, 
very fhort ; anthers oblong, buriting by a pore on each fide, 
at the fimmit. 

Female, Cal. the feales of a catkin, ovate, large, tubular 
at the bafe, each containing two flowers, and at length fca- 
riofe, permanent. Cor. of one petal, finall, obtufe, lateral, 
enfolding the germen of each flower on one fide. Pi/?. Ger- 
men fmall, roundifh, comprefled ; ftyles two, very fhort ; 
fligmas long, awl-fhaped, downy. eric. none, except the 
permanent fcales and corolla. Seed one, roundith, with a 
{piral embryo. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx of five leaves. 
Anthers with two pores at the fummit. 

Female, Calyx the fcales of a catkin, two-flowered. Co- 
rolla of one petal, lateral. Styles two. Seeds folitary, 
invefted with the corolla. : 

1. H. Lupulus, the only fpecies of this very natural and 
diftin& genus. Linn Sp. Pl. 1457.. Engl. Bot. t. 427. 
Mill. Hloftr. t. 88. Bulliard. t. 234—Native of hedges 
and bufhy places in a moilt deep foil, in various parts of 
Europe, as well as in North America, bloffoming in July. 
The roots are perennial, branching, Stems annual, twining, 
angular, rough, with defléxed prickles, leafy. Leaves op- 
‘polite, italked, heart-fhaped, undivided or three-lobed, often 
Fe iehed. ferrated, veiny and harfh. ot/falks ftrong, an- 
Stipulas between the footftalks, reflexed, 
_ ovate, entire, fmooth. Flowers green; the males panicled, 
numerous ; females on a feparate plant, in axillary, ftalked, 
evate, drooping catkins, of an aromatic fcent, and bitter 
‘Narcotic quality. 

Husutus, in Gardening, comprizesa well-known plant 


Corolla none. 


of the more hardy, twining, perennial kind ; of which the 


- fpecies is the cultivated hop (H. lupulus.) 


There are plants of this kind which bear only male 
- flowers, that grow in long clufters ; and others which bear 


female flowers only, that are produced in roundifh, fealy, 


< 


4 


_ and leafy clufters. ‘The latter is the fort moftly grown ; and 
_ which is diftinguifhed into the early white, the long white, 


_ the oval, and the fquare garlic hop. 

The hop-plant is principally grown in gardens, for the or- 

 mament and variety which it aflords by twilting round dif- 
ferent kinds of fupport toa very confiderable height. 

Method of Culture.—The hop is a plant which is ufually 


* 


afed by planting portions of the fuckers taken from the. 
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roots of the old ftocks.. They are commonly cut fix or 
feven inches in length, each having three or four eyes or 
buds to throw out fhoots from. And fuch as are of proper 
forts fhould con{tantly be felected for this purpofe, removing 
from each fet every part of the o!d vine, as well as every por- 
tion that is hollowed or decayed in any way. The fets may 
be planted out in the autumn in any open place where the 
ground is well prepared and in a mellow condition. 

The hop may alfo be raifed by laying down the young 
fhoots in the fummer feafon, taking off their tops at the time 
the work is performed. 'Thefe foon ftrike root, and form 
fets for ufe in the enfuing fpring. See Flop. 

Hop clumps have a good effe&t in many cafes, in large 


“gardens or pleafure rounds. 
Pp g 


HUMUS, in Natural Hiflory, aterm formerly vfed for 
the decayed vegetable and mineral mixtures, more commonly 
known by the name of virgin mould, and forming the fuper- 
ficial cruft of the earth. Parkinfon’s Organic Remains, 
vol. i. p. 83. 

HUN, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Fezzan; 20 
miles N. of Mourzouk. 

HUNARY, two fmall iflands near the W. coal of 
Hindooftan; 85 miles S. of Bombay. N. lat. 18? 47’, 
E. long. 72° 38’. 

HUNAULD, Francis Josrru, in Biography, an eminent 
anatomift and phyfician, was born at Chatean-Briant, in 
February 17o1. His father was a phyfician, and praétifed 
at St. Malo. He ftudied firlt at Rennes, and afterwards at 
Angers and Paris, and received the degree of M. D. at 
Rheims in 1722. On his return to Paris he ftudied anatomy 
and furgery with great affiduity, under the celebrated 
teachers Winflow and Du Verney, and was admitted into 
the Academy of Sciences in 1724. Having been honoured 
with the appointment of phyfician to the duke of Richelieu, 
he accompanied that nobleman in his embafly to the court of 
the emperor Charles VI. at Vienna, and ever afterwards re- 
tained his entire confidence, and had apartments in his houfe. 
Oa the death of Du Verney, in 1730, Hunauld was ap- 
pointed his fucceffor, as proteffor of anatomy in the king’s 
garden, where he foon acquired a reputation little fhort of that 
of his predeceffor, and found the fpacious theatre overflowing 
with pupils. Having been admitted a member of the faculty 
of medicine of Paris, he praétifed his profeffion with great 
fuccefs, and attraGed the notice of the court. He tock a 
journey into Holland, where he became acquainted with the 
celebrated Boerhaave, with whom he ever afterwards main- 
tained a friendly correfpondence; and, in 1735, he vifited 
London, where he was ele&ted a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, at one of the meetings of which he read fome “ Re- 
flections on the Operation for Fillula Lacrymalis,’? which 
were printed in the Tranfactions. He was cut off in the 
vigour of life by a putrid fever, in December 1742, being in 
his forty-fecond year. The greater part of his writings con- 
fift of papers, which were publifhed in various volumes of the 
memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, between the years 1729, 
and 1742 inclufive. Ofteology was a favourite fubje& of his 
enquiry, and fome of the moft curious of his ebfervations 
relate to the formation and growth of the bones of the fkull.- 
He likewife traced with great accuracy the lymphatics of the 
lungs to the thoracic duct, and the progrefs of fome of the. 
nerves of the thoracic vifcera. He publithed: anonymoutly, 
in 1726, a critique, inthe form of a letter, on the book of 
Petit, relative to the difeafes of the bones, which occafioned 
fome controver!y, and received the formal difapproval of the 
academy. Hunauld had'colleéted a confiderable anatomical 
mufeum, which was efpecially rich in preparations illuftrative 

of. 
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of ofteslogy and the difeafes of the bones, and which came 
into the poffeffion of the academy after his death. Eloy Dict. 
Hitt. Gen. Biog. 

HUNBERGS, in Geography, a town of Denmark, in 
North Jutland; 8 miles S.W. of Aalborg. 

HUNDERBUHL, a town of Tranfylvania ; 12 miles 
S. of Schefburg. 

HUNDRED, Centrum, Cent. the number of ten times 
ten or the fquare of ten. 

The place of hundreds makes the third in order in the 
Arabic numeration. 

We ufually exprefs the proportion of the profits made 
in the way of commerce. &c. by the hundred. 

Hunprep of Lime, a denomination of meafure, in fome 


place: denoting 35, and in others 25 heaped bufhels or bags | 


of lime. 

Hoewpnep, in denomination of weights, of books is to4lb. 
avoirdupoife = .9285715 great cwts. (112) = .8684646 
long cwts. (120.) 

Hunprep of Coals, at Afvourn, in Derbyfhire, &c. 
= 128lb. 8 ftone of 16lb. = 1.142857 great cwts. 

1.0666 long ewts. 
Hunprep of Ling, Cod, Se. 
great cwts. = 1.03333 long cwts. 

Huwnprep, Great, or Standard, = 112\b. avoirdupoife 
= rr2lb. = 4 quarters = 7 ftone (of 16lb.) = 8 itone 
horfeman’s, (of 14lb.) = 14 ftone, London (8lb.) = 14 
cloves (8"b.) = 16 cloves (7lb.) = 1792 ounces avoirdu- 
poife = 20,672 drams = .93333 long cwts. (120ib.) 
= 103lb. 2$0z. Dutch Scotch weight. This is the legal 
hundred-weight of the cuftom-houfe in London, and all the 
fouthern parts of England. 

Hunpren, Long, or Northern, = 12clb. = 8+ ftones 
(14lb.) = 12 rationes (1olb.) = 1.0714286 great cwts, 
(112lb.) This is the hundred-weight legalized on all or 
moft of the canals and navigable rivers in the north of Eng- 
land, and of the midland counties; by their acts for col- 
leGting tolls, &c. 

Hoxprep is alfo ufed as a meafure to exprefs a certain 
quantity or number of things. A hundred of falt at Am- 
iterdam is fourteen tuns. 

Deal boards are fold at fix feore to the hundred, called 
the Jong hundred. Pales and laths are counted at five {core 
tothe hundred, if five feet long ; and fix fcore if three feet 
lone. 

Hesprep Weight, or the great hundred. See QuinTAL. 

Hexprep, Docimaffic. See CENTNER. 

Honprep, Hundredum, Centuria, is alfo a part or di- 
vifion of a fhire or county. It was fo called, according to 
fome, becaufe each hundred found a hundred fidejuffors, 
or fureties of the king's peace, ora hundred able men of 
war. 

Others rather think it to have been fo called, becaufe ori- 
ginally compofed of a hundred fami'ies. Itis true, Bromp- 
ton tells us, that a hundred contains centum villas ; but then 
Giraldus Cambrenfis writes, that the ifle of Man hath three 
hundred and forty-three villas. In both thefe places the word 
willa mult be taken for a country family ; for it cannot mean 
a village, becaufe there are not above forty villages in that 
jfland. 

So, where Lambard tells us, that a hundred is fo called, 
a numero centum bominum, it muft be underltood of a hun- 
dred men who are heads and chiefs of fo many families. 
Hundreds were firit ordained, or rather introduced, by king 
Alfred, the twenty-ninth king of the Weft Saxons: * Al- 
fredus rex (fays Lambard, verbo centusia) ubi cum Guth- 


= 124lb. 1.107143 
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runo Dano feedus inicrat, prudentifimum olim a Jcthrone 
Moifi datum {ecutus concilium, Angliam primus in fatrapias, 
centurias, et decurias partitus elt, Satrapiam, fhyre, a 
Scyrian (quod partiri fignificat) nominavit, centuriam hun- 
dred ; et decuriam teothing five tienmantale ; 7. e. decemviralo . 
coliegium, appellavit ; atque iifdem nominibus vel hodie | 
yocantur, &c.?? See County and Tiruinc. 
We have already faid that the inftitution of hundreds was 

rather introduced than invented by Alfred. For they feerm 


to have obtained in Denmark ; and we find that in France a 
regulation of this fort was made above 200 years before ; ‘ 
fet on foot by Clotharius and Chiidebert, with a view of j 


obliging each diftnict to anfwer for the robberies comnutted 
in its own divifion. 'Thefe divifions were, in that country, 
as well military as civil; and each contained 100 freemen, 
who were fubje€ to an officer called the centenarius ; a num- 
ber of which centenarii were themfelves fubjeét to a fuperior 
officer called the count or comes. (Montefq. Sp. Laws. 30. 
17.) And indeed fomething like this inflitution of hundreds 
may be traced back as far as the ancient Germans, from 
whom were derived the Franks, who became matters of Gaul, 
andthe axons who fettled in England ; for both the thing 
and the name, as a territorial aflemblage of perfons, from 
which afterwards the territory itfelf might probably receive 
its denomination, were well known to that warlike eople. 
* Centeniex fingulis pagis funt, 1dque ipfum mter ‘ene YO= 
cantur; et quod primo numerus fuit, jam nomen et honor 
eft.” Tacitus de Mor. Germ. 6. 


Such is the original of hundreds, which ftill retain the 
name, though the jurifdiction be devolved to the county- 
court; fome few excepted, which have been by privilege 
annexed to the crown, or granted to fome great fubjec, 
and fo remain ilill in the nature of a franchile. 


This has been ever fince the ftat. 14 Edw. ILI. whereby 
thefe hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the theriif 
to other men, were all, or moit part, reduced to the 
county-court, and fo remain at prefent ; fo that where we 
read now of hundred-courts, they are to» be underftood 
of feveral franchifes, wherein the fheriif has nothing to 
do by his ordinary authority, except they- of the hun-= 
dred refufe to do their office. See Hundred Court. — 


If any homicide be committed, or dangerous wound 
given in the day-time, and the offender efeape, the town 
fhall beamerced. And if out of a town the hundred fhall be 
amerced. (2 Hawk. 74.) The handred fhall alfo make good — 
the damage in cafe of robbery (fee Huz-anp-Cry), cut- 
ting banks or hop-binds; burning houfes, barns, out- 
houfes, hovels, cocks, mows, or {tacks of corn, itraw, 
hay, or wood; mines or pits of coal; dettroying granaries 
or corn intended for exportation; deftroying turnpikes or 
works of navigable rivers, &c. 1 Geo. I. cap. 5. 9 Geo. I. 
cap. 22. ‘29 Geo. II. cap. 36. 8 Geo. IT. cap. 22. 
ro Geo. II. cap. 32. 11 Geo. il. caps 22. 22 Geo: II.’ 
cap. 46. ’ 

Hunprep, or Hundredum, is fometimes alfo ufed for an 
immunity or privilege, whereby a man is quit of the hun- 
dred-penny, or cuftom, due to the hundred. — Am, "A 

Huwprep-court. See Courr. , Pyare 

Hunxprep Lagh, fignifies the hundred court, from which. 
all the officers of the king’s foreft were freed by the charter — 
of Canutus. a ; 

Hexprep Suit, the payment of yerfonal attendance, ore 
dering fuit and fervice at the hundred court. ’ 

HUNDREDERS, or Hunprenors, Hundredarii, are 
men impanelled, or fit to be impanelled, of a jury, upon any 

controverly, 
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eontroverfy, dwelling within the hundred where the land in mon tothe manufaC.urers of the continent, as well as to thofe 
queltion lies. of Scotland, different lengths are ufed for the ftandard of 
By the policy of the ancient law, the jury was to come finenefs. In that part of France fituated around Cambray, 
d> vicineto, from the neighbourhood of the vill or place which is, or was, the principal feat of the cambric manufac- 
where the caufe of aGtion was laid in the declaration; and ture, the ftandard length of a reed, by which the finenefs of 
therefore fome of the jury were obliged to be returned from the fplits is afcertained, is 34 inches. In Holland, where 
the hundred in which fuch vill lay; and if none were re- the heavier fabrics of linen are chiefly produced, the ftandard 
turned, the array might be challenged for defect of hun- of meafure is 40 inches, and in Scotland the ftandard is 37 
dredors. This was fuppofed to qualify thofe who compofed inches, or the Scottifh ell. Now it is plain, that if 2000 or 
the jury for forming a proper judgment of the evidence ad- twenty hundred divifions or fplits be contained in each of 
duced, as they were fuppofed to know before-hand the cha- thefe refpeCtive meafures, thofe which are contained in 34 
-Facters of the parties and witneffes. But this convenience inches mutt be finer and clofer than thofe contained in Ais 
Was overbalanced by another very natural and almoft una- and itill more fo than thofe containedin 40. For the prac- 
voidable inconvenience ; that juries coming out of the im- tical purpofes of manufa@ure in this country it can be of 
mediate neighbourhood, would be apt to intermix their pre- little importance to afcertain with preciiion the relative pro- 
judices and partialities in the trial of rights. This our law portions which thefe ftandards bear to each other, but to 
has been fo fenfible of, that for a long time it has been re- the wholefale purchafer it muft be ufeful to have fome cor- 
linquifhing this pratice; the number of neceflary hundre-  reét idea of the mode by which both the value and quality 
dors in the whole panel, which in the reign of Edward III. of the commodity which he purchafes may be afcertained 
| were conflantly fix, being in the time of Fortefcue reduced with confiderable precifion merely by infpeétion, 
| to four. Afterwards, indeed, the ftatute 35 Hen. ViII.c.6. In Lancafhire and Chefhire a dificrent mode is adopted 
_ reitored the ancient’ number of ix, but that claufe was foon both as to the meafure and divifions of the reed. The 
virtually repealed by itatute 27 Eliz. c. 6. which required Manchefter and Bolton reeds are counted by the number 
only fo. And fir Edward Coke alfo (1 Inft. 157.) gives of fplits, or, as they are there called, dents contained in 24h 
us fuch a variety of circumftances, whereby the courts per- inches of the reed. Thefe dents, initead ef being arranged in 
mitted this neceffary number to be evaded, that it appears hundreds, porters, and fplits, as in Scotland, are calculated 
they were heartily tired of it. At length by Ratute 4 & by what is there termed dares or bears, each containing 20 
5 Ann. c. 16. it. was entirely abolifhed upon all civil ations dents, or the fame number as the porter in the Scotch reeds. 
except upon penal ftatutes; and upon thofe alfo, by the Formerly the number of dents in a dare was frequently 19, 
_ 24 Geo. II. c. 18. the jury being now only to come de a number fo ill calculated for any eafy arithmetical caicula- 
forpore comitatus, from the body of the county at laige, and _ tion, that it is difficult to conjecture the cavfes which could 
_ not de vicincto, or from the particular neighbourhood. See have fuggefted its adoption, unlefs we fuppofe that the num- 
_ArRnay and CHALLENGE. ber 19; in place of 20, was adopted to leave room for the 
* Hosprener is alfo ufed for him who hath the jurifdi€iion fhrinking-in breadth when firit immerfed ia any liguid, to 
of ahundred, and holds the hundred-court. See Heap- which all newly woven c'oth is liable. The Chethire or 
_ BOROUGH. Stockport reeds again receive their defignation from the 
_ + Sometimes it is alfo ufed for the bailiff of a hundred. See number of ends or threads contained in one inch, two ends 
Bawuirr. : being allowed for every dent, that being the aimoft uniyerial 
_ + Huspreps, in the conftruction of reeds for weavers, dénote number in every {pecies and defcription of plain cloth, ac- 
the number of divifions in any given length of thereed. A cording to the modern pratice of weaving, and alfo for a 
thorough knowledge of the adaptation of yarn of a proper great proportion of the fanciful articles. The number of 
degree of finentfs to dny given meafure of reed conilitutes ~ threads in the warp of a web is generally afcertained with 
of the pri al arts of the manufaGturer of cloth, as confiderable precifion by means of a {mall maguifying glafs 
‘this depends entirely the appearance, and in a great fitted into a focket of brafs, under which is érijled a {mall 
© the durability of the cleti when finifhed. The art round hole in the bottom plate of the ftandard, the number 
‘this properly is known by the names of eva- of threads vifible in this perforation afcertaining the number 
ing on ying, which are ufed indifcriminately, of threads in the ftandard meafure of the reed. Thofe ufed 
jean’ exactly the fame thing. The reed confifts of two in Scotland have fometimes four perforations over any one of 
pieces of wood of any given length, as a yard, which the glafs may be fhifted. The firft perforation is } 
wd and. quarter, &c. The divifions of the yard being of an inch in diameter, and is therefore well adapted to the 
halves, quarters, eighths and fixteenths, the breadth Stockport mode of counting, that is to fay, for afcertaining 
i web is generally expreffed by a vulgar fra€tion, as 3, the number of ends or threads per inch. The fecond is 
$, and the fubdivifions by the eighths or fixteenths or adapted for the Holland reed, being -1,dth part of 40 inches, 
as areufually called, as 2, 2,7, &e. or 13, 15, The third is ,2,dth of 37 inches, and is adapted for the now 
&e. In Scotland the fplits of cane which pafs between almoit univerfal conftruction of Scotch reeds, and the fourth, 
gitudinal pieces or ribs of the reed are expreffed by being .+,,dth of 34 inches, is intended for the French cam- 
d porters or f{plits. The porter is 20 fplits, or /th of brics. Every thread appearing in thefe refpe@tive meafures, 
dred. In Lancathire, Chefhire, and the other manu- of courfe, reprefents 200 threads or 100 fplits in the ftandard 
counties of England, the divifions of the reed are’ breadth, and thus the quality of the fabric may be afcer- 
A comparative table of the differences by which tained with confiderable precifion, even after the cloth has 
reduced, to the fame itandard as nearly as is poffible, undergone repeated wettings, either at the bleaching ground 
ay, within one fplit or divifion by which the Scotch or dye work. By counting the other way, the proportion 
fh manufacturer may at one glance afcertain the which the woof bears to the warp is alfo known, and this 
ation which the ether modes of counting reeds bear'to his forms the chief ufe. of the glafs to the manvfa¢turer and 
, 1s annexed to this article. In counting reeds by the operative weaver, both of whom are previoufly acquainted 
r of hundreds in a determinate length, which is eom- with the exa& meafure of the reed. 
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Comparative Table of 37-inch reeds, being the flandard 
ufed throughout Europe, for linens, with the Lancafhire 
and Chefhire reeds, and the foreign reeds ufed for Holland 
and cambric. 


| | Lanca- } eon: Dweh French 
Seach Ihre. | Lt Holland, | Cambric. 
fee 
600 20 34 550 653 
700 24 38 650 761 
800 26 a4 * 740 870 
gco 30 50 832 97 
| 1000 34 Ge 925 1089 
11co 36 60 IOI4 1197 
1200 49 64 Illo 1300 
13co 42 70 1202 1414 
1400 46 76 1295 1464 
1500 Exe} 80 1387 1602 
1600 52 86 1480 1752 
1700 56 2 1571 1820 
1800 58 96 1065 1958 
1900 62 104 1757 2067 
2000 66 110} 1850 2176 


In the above table the 37-inch reed is placed firft. It is 
called Scotch, not becaufe it either originated, or is ex- 
clufively ufed, in that country. Tt is the general linen reed 
of all Europe, but in Scotland it has alfo been adopted as 
the regulator of her cotton manvfactures. In the table it 
is only compared with the neareft Enghfh reed a€tually in 
ufe, for in moft cafes there is fome finall difference, which, 
however, is not material for pra¢tical purpofes For the 
Holland and camtric reeds, the exa€t number of fplits or 
dents is given merely for comparifon, as thefe reeds are 
not at all ufed in Britain. 

The art of proportioning the yarn to the reeds, for dif- 
ferent fabrics, has been always regulated by the practical ex- 
perience of the manufaéturer, and the tafte or fancy of his 
cuftomers. Some attempts have been made to reduce it to 
a ftandard, and it is evidently a matter of no difficulty. 
Without analyzing particularly the plans which have been 
propofed, and the arguments for and againit each of them, 
‘it feems that the following may, in general, be taken as a 
good approximation. 

Every fpecies of yarn ufed in the manufacture of cloth, 
may be affumed to be a cylindrical body of ftuff of a cer- 
tain diameter. Now asthe area of every circle is as the 
fquare of its diameter, and as the cubical content of every 
cylinder is found by multiplying the area of its bafe by its 
height, we may reafonably infer, that if the diameter of a 
thread is fquared, and that {quare multiplied by its length, it 
will give the folid content, and wice verfa; that the iquare 
root of the number which afcertains the weight of yarn, isa 
fymbol of its diameter. If this be granted, it follows, 
that when any particular denomination of yarn is found to 
produce a proper fabric of cloth when woven ina reed of 
any given dimenfion, the proper denomination for any 
other reed may be found. Or if the yarn is at hand, and 


the proper reed wanted, it may be found by exactly the 


converfe of the former analogy. Upon this hypothefis the 
analogy will be : 

As the fquare root of the given yarn, 

Ts to the given dimenfions of the reed 5 

So is the fquare root of another kind, 

To the dimenfions of the reed required. 
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But as few practical manufacturers or weavers are acs 
cultomed to the extraction of roots, the real defcription of 
the yarn may be taken, and the reed fquared, or multiplied 
into itfelf, which will give exaéily the fame refult. It may 
be neceflary to obferve, however, in this place, that as the 
finenefs of cotton yarn ts afcertained by progreflive numbers ; 
and that of molt other kinds of yarn, by the weight of 
certain quantitiesy the proportion er analogy in the former 
cafe mutt be dire&t, and in the latter inverfe, becaufea dimi- 
nution of weight in a given quantity neceffarily implies an 
increafe of finenefs. The two followiig examples will, it is 
hoped, render this fufficiently obvious. 

If a manufaGturer finds, by experience, that a fabric of 
goods, fuch as pleafe his cuftomers, is produced by weaving 
N° 60 of cotton yarn ina reed of 1200 by the linen or 


’ Scotch reed, and wifhes to afcertain what defeription of 


yarn he ought to employ for a web to be woven ina 1500 
reed; the proportion will be 

As 144, the {quare of the 1200 reed, 

Is to 60, the number of the given yarn, 

Sois 225, the {quare of the 1500 reed, ; 

To 94, the neareft integral number by calculation. 

In the converfe he would find the fquare of the reed, 
and would {till find extra¢tion of the root neceffary. 

But if a manufacturer of linen finds that a fabric of yarn, 
of any number of ounces to the fpindle, is well adapted to 
a 1200 reed, and wifhes to afcertain the weight or denomina- 
tion of yarn fit for a 1500 reed as before, his proportion 
mutt be inverted. 

The chief obje€tion which praétical men are apt to make 
to the above theory of adaptation, which is perhaps 
the beft that has hitherto been found, is the following. 
That in finer fabrics of goods it is not found to produce 
the defired effect, and that experience proves, that were a 
practical manufacturer of cloth to adopt this rule impli- 
citly, either his fine goods would be wanting in that fhow 
and elegance which is their chief recommendation, or that 
his coarfe articles would be flimfy and deficient both in 
warmth and curability. Allowing to this objeétion, which 
is unqueftionably well founded, infome refpeéts, all the 
weight which it deierves, the anfwer to it’ is very eafy. 
The chief recommendatins of coarle goods are thicknets 
and ftrength, thofe of fine goods lightnefs and elegance. 
Thefe are not, nor can be regulated by any exaét mathe- 
matical rule, as they are much dependant on ae No. 


a 
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lady would expett, in a fine drefs, the firength and dura-. 
bility of a fack, nor would any miller itere his four in a 
bag, poffeffing the principal requilites of afieve. It is fuf- 
ficient, if the manufa€turer is enabled to obtain a fair pro- 
portion for the real fabric, and this he muit afterwards vary, 
to fuit his goods to the market for which they are in- — 
tended. ‘ —— 

HUNDSHUBEL, in Geography, a town of Saxony, 
in the territory of Erzgebirge; 23 miles $.S.W. of Chem-_ 
nitz. p 
HUNDSMARCK, a town of the duchy of Stiria, on 
the Muehr; 14 miles W S.W. of Jadenburg. 
HUNDSRUCK, a diftri&t of Germany, between the _ 
Rhine, the Mofelle, and the Nahe; now a part of France. 
HUNE, La, a bay on the S. coaft of Newfoundland; 
go miles E. of cape Ray. 
HUNEFELD, atown of Germany, inthe bifhopric of — 
Fulda; eight miles N.N E. of Fulda. : 3 
HUNERWASSER, atownof Bohemia, in the circle — 
of Boleflau; ro miles N. of Jung-Buntzel. i 
HLUNG-T«Eap, a term applied in fome diftri@s toafmall — 
Famy 
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ram, in contradiftinG@ion to that of a ch/z-teap, or one 
whofe tefticles are not come properly down into the cod... It 
is proper to attend well to thefe ftates of male theep. See 
Ram. 

HUNGARIAN: Macuixzg, in Hydraulics, is_repre- 
fentedin Plate XIII. Hydraulics, fig. 1. In this figure, AA 
is the fide of a hill clofe by the brink of the fhaft or mine- 
pit BB, which is 104 feet deep below the furface of the 
ground C at the foot of the hili. In this hillisa large 
ipring of water, 143 feet above the furface of the grouad 
at C (taken in perpendicular meafure) and the {pring 
affords much more water than what the {pring D, under 
ground, lets into the mine. 

A pipe E FG lets the water down from the {pring in the 
hill, into a clofe air-tight veffel H that itands at the foot of 
the hill, and contains 574 cubic feet, or 430 ¢allons in wine 
meafure. In this pipe is a cock a, which being opened or 
fhut, lets the water of the {pring run into H, or ftops it, 
as occafion requires: and in H are two cocks 4 andc, the 
uppermott of which is for letting air into H, and the lower- 
moft for letting the water out of it. 

: A {mall pipe I goes from the veffel H on the furface of 
; the ground to a vefiel K, in the bottom of the mine, and 
terminates in the top thereof. The veffel is air-tight, and 
contains 27: cubic feet, or 205; gallons in wine meafure, 
__ which is forced up the afceading pipe L M, and runs off to 
watte, at N, above ground. The ower end of this pipe 
goes down fo far into the veffel K, as almoft to touch its 
pottom. 
im From this yeffel, a pipe O goes to the {pring D under 
‘ und, which lets water into the mine, and would overtlow 
it if the water was not forced up or raifed from the mine 
through the pipe LM. ‘The pipe O lets this water into 
the vellel K when the cock dis turned open, and keeps back 
the water when the cock is fhut, 
_ ___ The operation is as follows: the cock 4 being open, and 
the cocks a and c fhut, and no water in the veffel K, open 
the cock d to let the veffel K fill with water from the fpring 
_ inthemine. As this veffels fills, the water will drive the air 
+e out of it, up through the {mall pipe I into the veflel H, and 

all that air will go out of the veffel H_ by the open cock , 
: gee thea remain, as it was before, full of air in the 
; 


s ftate of denfity as the common air is on the outfide 
of H. When K is full of water, fhut the cocks 6 and d, 
and open the cock a, to let water run down from the {pring 
im the hill by the pipe EF, into the veffel H. As the 
water in that veffel, the air will thereby be driven 
ont down through the pipe I, into the veffel K: and 
as this air is comprefled by the weight of the running water 
in the pipe EF, the compreffed air will force all the water 
out of the vefiel K, up through the pipe LM, from which 
it will run off at N on the furface of the ground ; and then 
the compreffed air will rufh out, after the water. 
___ When the veffel K in the mine is emptied of water, 
and the air is heard to begin to rush out, fhut the cock a 
to flop the water from the fpring, and open the cocks 
bande: thenthe water that came from the {pring will run 
out of the veffel H by the cock c, and air will go in by the 
sk 6: at the fame time, open the cock d in the mine to 
the veflel K fill with water from D the {pring in the mine ; 
as H empties above-ground, K will fill below it; 
‘the air that remained in K will (by the rifing of the 
_ it) be driven back into the veflel H through the 
hen H is empty of water, and K full, fhut the cocks 
;, and d, andopen the cock a: then H will fill with water 
m the {pring in the hill; and this water, as it rifes in H, 
Var. XVIIL 
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will force the air out of H, down the pipe I, upon the 
water in K ; and the force of the comprefled air will drive 
all the water out of K, up the pipe LM, from which it 
will run off at N, as before. 

And thus, wherever there is a {pring in a hill, near a 
mine that affords more water than what fiows into the 
mine from a {pring under-ground; and the perpendicular 
height of the {pring in the hill is greater than the depth of 
the mine, water may be thus raifed from the mine, in a 
moft fimple and eafy manner by an engine in which there 
are neither pumps, piitons, nor yalves: and fuch an engine 
will not be liable to be out of order, nor need repairs in 
many years. 

But as there are very few mines that have hills near them 
with high fprings, water cannot then be raifed from them 
in this manner; and therefore Mr. Blakey propofed another 
method, which was, to make H an air-veffel, with a pipe 
going from it to another veffel in which is water, kept 
boiling bya fire under it, and this veffel to have a cock to let 
out the fteam occafionally that rifes from the furface of the 
boiling water. When the cock is fhut, the fteam will go 
off from the boiler into the air-veffel H, and drive the air 
out of it, down through the pipe I into the veffcl K in the 
mine: and the force a the air compreffed by the elafticity 
of the fteam, will raife the water from K, up through the 
pipe L M, till K be emptied of water. Then the cock ia 
the boiler is to be turned open, to let out the fteam, and 
the cock dto be opened to let the veflel K fill from the 
{pring in the mine; and when it is full, both thefe cocks are 
to be fhut, and the operation will go onas before. 

That Blakey’s fcheme would do, the Hungarian machine 
puts beyond all doubt. In both of them the veffels muit 
be made very flrong, becaufe every part of each veffel, 
equal in furface to the bore of the afcending pipe L M, will 
fuitain an outward preflure equal to the. whole weight of 
water inthat pipe. It will not anfwer for fuch depths as the 
common fire-engine will, nor will it raife fo much water ; 
but it may be built for lefs than a third part of the expence, 
and would anfwer very well where the depth is not above a 
hundred feet. 

Houncearian Mufic. Thereis no doubt (fays Mr. La- 
borde) but that the Hungarians, in abandoning Afia, about 
the ninth century, in order to inhabit Europe, made ufe of 
Afiatic mufical inftruments during their firft year’s refidence 
there. 

Thefe were almoft all wind inftruments; of which their 
names, that ftill retain their Hungarian appellations, and are 
of that kind, isa proof. As the trumpet, duccina, is called 
fuxt in the Hungarian diale&t, and the flute, /ip, &c. 
Other inftruments have names, derived from other languages, 
as izimlalom fignifies cymbalum ; orgona organums; trombita 
tuba. All thefe words are of Greek, Latin, or German 
extraction, whence we conclude that the Hungarians, in 
quitting Afia, had only wind-inftruments. If they had had 
others, they would have had words to exprefs them. We fee 
likewife that the pike, the bow, arrow, and fabre, are the only 
arms of which the names are Hungarian, as thefe weze the 
only arms which this people knew when they arrived in Eu- 
rope: their other military weapons are exprefled by foreiga 
words. 

Hungarian mufic remained in its priftine flate of me- 
diocrity till the reign of Corvinus, who was proclaimed king 
of Hangary at the age of 15, in 1458, and afterwards con- 
quered the kingdom of Bohemia, and died at 47, in 1490. 

This prince rendered Hungary equal to other countries in 
arts and fciences, by his patronage and by cultivating them 
himfelf. The pope’s nuncio, wo came to Buda in 1483, 

t is 
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to make peace between the emperor Frederic and Corvinus, 
in a letter to his holinefs, fays, “ the fingers of this prince’s 
chapel are the beft of all thofe I have ever heard.”’ 

Mufic was cultivated with the fame eafe under king La- 
diflaus VI. and Lewis II., but not with the fame pomp, the 
number of the muficians of the houfhold was confiderably 
diminifhed. It appears likewife by the ftate of mufic which 
is {till preferved, that wind initruments have the precedence 
over all others. 

The Hungarians, like all people not quite civilized, had 
tunes without time or key, to which they fung their coarfe 
national ballads without harmony ; however, though almoft 
all uncultivated people love high tones and noify mufic of a 
light and vulgar caft, the Hungarians preferred foft founds 
and flow meafures: which has rendered their mufic more of 
the feminine than the mafculine gender. And we itil fee 
among the peafants who preferve their primitive manners 
longer than the higher orders of the people, that the girls 
affemble on great feftivals, and fing in chorus odes and an- 
cient poetry, which is never done by boys. Men, however, 
cultivated mufic: but it was only to celebrate the prowefs of 
their anceitors in patriotic fongs. It is related that ina repaft 
given by Attila, the Enckefius, or direGtor of the mufic, 
had a feat on the.right hand of the throne; and that after 
the fervice two men fung verfes compofed in honour of At- 
tila’s victories. Part of the audience wept, and, adds the 
hiftorian, the reft grew furious and defired to be led to bat- 
tle. ‘Two ftanzas of thefe fongs have been preferved in their 
original language, and in Latin, to the following purport. 


«« Let us ever remember thofe ancient domains, 
Which our anceftors left when they flew 
To aclimate more mild, from the Scythian plains, 
Where dread mountains of fnow are in view. 


« To Hung’ry they haften’d, with God for their guide, 
And chofe Tranfylvania for home ; 
Be their force and their courage for ever our pride, 
But, like them, let us ne’er again roam.” 


The knowledge of mufic was introduced into Hungary 
by the Chriftian religion and belles lettres. 

As to the time when mufic was firft in ufe at court, 
there appears, in a diploma granted by king Bela III. in 
1192, that a perfon was fent to Paris of the name of Elvin, 
to learn the French melody. 

It likewife appears in the Journals of the kings of Hun- 
gary, that the Hungarians, who came from A fia into Europe, 
brought to their new habitations the Afiatic manners, airs, 
dances, and fongs ; but that in procefs of time they culti- 
vated the mufic and dancing of the neighbouring nations of 
Europe, till at length thefe two arts, practifed by the fove- 
reigns themfelves, were held in great favour throughout the 
kindom of Hungary. Effais fur la Mufique. 

HUNGARICA Botwus, in the Materia Medica, a medi- 
cinal earth, commonly known by the name bolus Togcavi- 
enfis. 

HUNGARICUS Morszus, or Febris Hungarica, the 
Hungarian difeafe, an epidemic and fatal fever, which originated 
in the camp of the emperor Maximilian IL in Hungary, in 
the year 1566, and {pread through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, caufing every where a terrible mortality, and almoit de- 
populating Vienna, where the returning army halted in order 
to recruit. In fome inftances it feems to have put on the form 
of a remittent fever; but in general was a fevere and malig- 
nant typhus, refembling the hofpital or goal fever. (See 
Fever and Tyrnus.)} Confult Sennert. lib. iv. cap. 14. 
De Morbo Hungarico. Ruland. De Lue Hungarica:— 


‘the year 888, the Huns, under the name of Hun 


HUN 
Jordan, De Peftis phenom. cap. 19. Pringle on Dif. of 
the Army, part iii. chap. 4. § 4. 

HUNGARY, in Hiflory and Geography, a country of Eu- 
rope, formerly regarded as an independent kingdom, isbounded 
on the north by Poland, from which it is feparated by the 
Carpathian mountains, on the eaft by Tranfylvania and Wala- 
chia, on the fouth by Sclavonia, and on the weft by Moravia, 
Auttria, and Stiria. Many authors comprehend under the 
general name of Hungary, Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Bofnia, 
Servia, Tranfylvania, Moldavia, and Walachia. The an- 
cient inhabitants of the weftern parts of Hungary were Pan- 
nonians, thofe of the northern Jazygians. The Romans 
reduced Pannonia, and kept it almoft 400 years, till 
they were driven out by the Vandals, who held it: till 
the year 395, when the Goths took poffeffion of their 
fettlements, who, in their turn, yielded to the Huns. In 
ans, 
made another irruption into Pannonia, againft the Bul- 
garians and Sclavonians, whom they reduced. ‘They had 
feven commanders, and Germany and many parts of Italy 
felt the effets of their favage ferocity. By degrees they 
became more civilized, and in the roth century their prince 
Geyfa embraced the Chriftian religion. His fon Stevm was 
the firft king of Hungary, and he completed the eftablifh- 
ment of the Chriftian religion about the year tooo. He 
ere€ted bifhoprics, abbeys, and churches; annexed Tranfyl- 
vania as a province to Kiungary, and at his death he was ca- 
nonized. After him followed a fucceffion of kings, natives . 
of the country, of whom may be mentioned Andrew IT. who 
conferred great privileges on the nobility, and even empow- 
ered them to oppofe the king if he fhould attempt any 
thing hoftile to the laws of the country. In 1342 Louis T., 
furnamed the Great, fubdued a part of Dalmatia, and car- 
ried his arms into Italy. He was fucceeded by his daughter 
Mary, who was ftyled King of Hungary. She died in 1392, 
and the fucceffion, which was fome time controverted, at 
length terminated in the eleG@ion of Sigifmund, marquis of 
Brandenburg, who, in 1411, was chofen emperor of Germany. 
Albert of Auftria, having married Elizabeth the heirefs of 
Sigifmund, was, with her, crowned king and queen of Hun- 
gary in 1438, an event which is faid to form the earlieft bafis 
of the Auitrian claim to the Hungarian monarchy. Upon 
the death of Albert, Ladiflaus, king of Poland, was chofen 
king of Hungary, but perifhed in the battle of Werna 
againft the Turks. The celebrated John Hunniades was 
appointed regent of the kingdom. In 1458 Matthias Cor- 
vinus, fon of Hunniades, was proclaimed king o gary 
by the ftates, and in 1485 he feized Vienna, and the other 
Autftrian ftates, and retained them till his death in 1490. Mat- 
thias was the moft renowned prince that ever fat on the Hun- 
garian throne: he was the-friend and patron of letters, and 
founded a magnificent library at Buda, and furnifhed it with 
the beft Greek and Latin books, and many valuable manu-~ 
fcripts. After repeated contefts, the houfe of Auftria again 
filled the throne of Hungary, in the perfon of Ferdinand, 
1527, but towards the end of his reign the Turks feized the 
greater part of this kingdom. On his being chofen emperor 
of Germany, Ferdinand retained the crown of Hun till 
1563, when he refigned it to Maximilian his fon ; and it has 
fince continued a conftant appanage of the houfe of Auftria. 
The grand duchy of Tranfylvania was confidered ‘as a part 
of Hungary till the year 1540, when it began to be regarded 
as a diltin& ftate. Stephen Battori was eleéted prince of 
Traafylvania in 1571, and his family held the fovereignty 
till 1602, after which it continued {ubje& to feveral aleve 
princes, of whom the moft diftinguifhed was Bethlem Gabor, 
a noble Hungarian and Calvinift, who conquered great part 
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of Hungary in 1619, and died in 1629. ‘The laft prince of 
Tranfylvania was Michael Abaffi, who gave up the fove- 
reignty to the emperor in 1694, fince which period this coun- 
try has formed a part of the Auftrian dominions. In the 
year 1722, in the diet of Prefburg, the hereditary fucceffion 
of Hungary was fecured to the houfe of Auitria, and in cafe 
of failure of male heirs, it was enaéted that females fhould 
be capable of holding the crown. Such are the hiftorical 
epochs of this country. With refpect to its furface, it is 
mountainous and barren towards the north: the air is cold 
but healthy. ‘Towards the Danube the foil is level and 
fandy, and the climate very temperate. In the fouth the 
marthes are hot, moift, and unwholefome. Hot days, with 
cold nights, and habitual intemperance, occafion difeafes, par- 
ticularly what is called the Hungarian fever. The level 
country bears abundance of corn, excellent fruit, and almoft 
all kinds of vegetables. The foreits are beautiful, and the 
meadows feed numerous herds of cattle. The fides of the 
mountains are covered with vines, and in their bowels are 
found all kinds of metals and mineral fubftances. The chief 
mountains are the Carpathian or Crapack: the principal 
rivers are the Danube and Drave. The Hungarians and 
Sclavonians are regarded as the only native inhabitants, 
though the Croats, Ruffians, Walachians, Vandals, Greeks, 
Jews, and Turks, likewife abound. Proteftants are more 
numerous than Roman Catholics. Hungary is governed by 
the king and fates: th¢ latter are divided into four claffes ; 
to the firft belong the prelates and other high orders of the 
church: to the fecond clafs belong the great barons, bans, 
or viceroys: to the third clafs belong the gentry, and to the 
fourth the royal free cities. Upon every view of the fubject 
there appears to be between feven and eight millions of in- 
habitants, which are about one-third of the population of the 
Auftrian dominions, and it yields about one-fifth of the whole 
revenue. The annual exports are equal in value to 1,600,000/. 
fterling, and its imports to little more than a million. The 
- ftanding military force amounts to nearly ninety thoufand 
men. Prefburg is the capital. ‘The Hungarians are tinc- 
tured with the manners of the Germans, but they remain a 
fpirited people, and affect to defpife their matters. The no- 
bility are numerous, well informed, and warlike. Their lands 
owe their fovereigns no fervice. The peafant poffeffes no- 
thing, he can be nothing but a farmer, and the proprietor 
can difmifs him at his pleafure. Anciently the peafants 
might change their mafters; they cannot do fo now: they 
-once had particular tribunals to which they might have 
recourfe, but this privilege is no longer allowed. The 
ungarian drefs is well known to be peculiar, and is copied 
by our huffars. This drefs, confifting of a tight veit, man- 
tle, and furred cap, is graceful ; and the whifkers add a mili- 
tary ferocity to the appearance. The languages fpoken are 
numerous and difcrepant: they belong chiefly to three 
grand divifions ; the Gothic or German ; the Sclavonic; and 
jaitly, the Hungarian proper, which has been confidered as a 
branch of the Finnic. 
Houneary-Town, a polt-town of America, in Lunenburgh 
country, Virginia; 215 miles from Virginia. 
-Huyeary Water, Aqua Hungarica, a diftilled water, fo 
_ denominated from a queen of Hungary, for whofe ule it was 
firft prepared, and who was cured by the continued ufe of 
__ it, of a paralytic diforder. 
_ Hungary-water is one of the diftilled waters of the fhops ; 
_and is dire¢ted in the college difpenfatory, to be made of rofe- 
a flowers infufed fome days in re¢tified fpirit of wine, 
and the fpirit then diftilled. The college of Edinburgh 
direéts a gallon of reGiified fpirit to be drawn over in the 
heat of a water-bath: from two pounds of the flowers as foon 
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as they are gathered; that of London takes’ the tops and @ 
fpirit not quite fo ftrong ; putting a gallon of proof fpirt 
to a pound and a half of the frefh tops, and drawing off in 
the heat of a water-bath five pints. 

It is an agreeable perfume, and its virtues are much the 
fame as thofe of the fimple it is drawn from. The Hun- 
gary water brought from France is more fragrant than fuch 
as is generally prepared among: us. 

; HUNGEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, and county of Solms-Braunfels ; 
14 miles S.E. of Wetz/ar. 

HUNGER, Fames, a natural appetite or defire for food. 
For the fymptoms, proximate canfe, &c. of hunger, fee Di- 
GESTION. See alfo AgsTINENCE, Butimy, Dier, &c. 

Huneer, in Biogtaphy, in 1772 organift of the Duomo, 
or Frauen-Kirche, at Drefden, of which church the organ 
was built by Silberman, and is regarded as one of the 
largeft and moft complete*in Germany. The longeft pipe 
in the pedals is 32 feet, and there are 48 {tops. 

Though M. Hunger poffefled neither great fancy nor 
finger, his performance was truly matterly, and manifefted 
a perfect knowledge of his inftrument. 

Houncer Creek, in Geography, a ftream which fupplies 
the water-machinery in the new and thriving manufacturing 
town of Hamilton, between Albany and Scheneétady. 

Huneer Rot, the name of a morbid affeGtion in fheep, 
which is commonly produced by poor {tinted keep, efpecially 
in the winter feafon. It is known with facility by the pecu- 
liar appearance of the fheep, which becomes extremely thin, 
lean, ragged, and emaciated. The principal means of reftor- 
ing fuch animals, are thofe of changing them to drier paitures, 
and the gradual introduction of them into thofe of richer 
and better kinds. See Ror. 

It is fometimes termed the hunger, or hungry evil. 

HUNGERFORD, in Geography, is a market-town and 


-parifh, fituated principally in the hundred of Kintbury Eagle, 


in the county of Berks, England, though a confiderable 
part of the parifh is in the hundred of Kinwardftone, in the 
adjoining county of Wilts. The town ftands on the banks 
of the river Kennet, near the read from London to Bath. 
Its ancient name, according to Camden, was Ingleford- 
Charnam-ftreet ; which Gough fuppofes to be a corruption 
from the ford of the Angles on Herman-ftreet ; a Roman 
road that croffes the town, the name of which appears to be 
yet preferved in one of its avenues, called Charman-ttreet. 
The name of Hungerford, as now fpelt, occurs in a record 
of the year 1204. At fome diftance weft of the town is 
the church, an ancient ftru€ture, which appears to have been 
erected at different periods. It contains fome old monu- 
mental memorials to the family of Hungerford, who derived 
their name and origin from this town. The civil govern- 
ment of Hungerford is vefted in a conftable, who is aflifted 
in the execution of his office by twelve feoffees and burgefles, 
a bailiff, fteward, town-clerk, &c. The market, which is 
on Wednefdays, has been held from time immemorial ; it is 
mentioned as an eftablifhed market in a record dated 1297. 
The market-houfe and fhambles, which were ereéted in 1787, 
are roomy and commodious. Over the latter is a large 
room, ufed as a town-hall, for the difpatch of public bun- 
nefs. In this room is depofited a curious reli&t of antiquity, 
denominated the Hungerford-horn, given, with an extenfive 
right of fifhery, by John of Gaunt to the inhabitants of the 
town. Here are three annual fairs. The town, by means 
of its canal navigation, has a confiderable traffic ; but no 
eftablifhed manufa&tures. Hungerford is 64 miles from 
London: inthe year 1801 it contained 454 houfés, and 
2292 inhabitants. Ata fhort diftance S.E. of the town is 
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Hungerford-park, the property of John Willes, efq. who 
purchafed it of Mr. Dalbiac in the year 1796, fince which 
time feveral improvements have been made to the houfe. 
Lyfons’s « Magna Britannia,” vol. i, Beauties of Eng- 
land, vol. i. 

Hotncerrorp, a townfhip of Upper Canada, in the county 
of Haftings, lying in the rear and N. of the Mohawk traé&. 
— Allo, a townfhip in Franklin county, Vermont, containing, 
in 1790, 40 inhabitants; 7 miles S. of the Canada line, and 
14 E. of lake Champlain. 

HUNGRY Evu, a term ufed among the farriers for the 
fame diftemperature in horfes, which in men we call a canine 
appetite. It manifeits itfelf fufficiently in an inordinate 
defire to. eat, and is fometimes the effect of long flarving, 
fometimes of cold, or fome other internal or external caufe. 
In the latter cafe the horfe not only eats a large quantity, 
but he devours it in a very remarkable manner, chopping it 
up, as if he would eat the very manger. The method of 
cure is to give him large toaits of bread, fteeped in fack, or 
fome other {weet wine ; or give him a quantity of wheat 
flour in wine, or in milk, a quart or more at a time. _ Thefe 
are very good remedies in cafe of extremity, but otherwife 
he may be cured by feeding him moderately with bean-bread 
feyeral times a-day, allowing no other food. 

Hunery Hill, in Geography, « high mountain in the county 
of Cork, Ireland, on the north fide of Bantry bay, which is 
a remarkable landmark, and on which fome alpine plants 
have been found, as falix herbacea, empetrum nigrum, &c. 
A. fine cataract falls from it, efpecia!ly after heavy rain. 

Hunery Point, a cape on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
St. Vincent. _N, lat. 13°28’. W. long. 61° 11’. 

HUNGTONG, a town of Meckley ; 35 miles S.E. of 
Munnypour. 

HUNINGUE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Rhine, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
ef Altkirch, fituated on the Rhine; 14 miles E. of Alt- 
kirch. ‘The place contains 774, and the canton 13,089 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 140 kiliometres, in 23 com- 
munes. 

HUNNARYD, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland; 18 miles S.W. of Jonkioping. 

HUNNEINE, a town of Algiers, near the coaft; 10 
miles N.N.W. of 'Tackumbreet. 

HUNNERIC, in Biography, king of the Vandals, in 
Africa, fucceeded his father Genferic in 477. He was a 
violent Arian, and though he at firlt gave his opponents tole- 
ration, hie afterwards commenced a perfecution againit them, 
which, for favage barbarity, is faid to have exceeded the per- 
fecutions under the heathen emperors. He died in 484. 

HUNNIADES, Jonn Corvin, one of the moft confider- 
able captains of his age, who contended with and defeated 
the Turks in 1442 before Belgrade and in Tranfylvania. When 
the peace which fucceeded was violated by the Hungarians, 
Hunniades accompanied Uladiflaus to the battle of Varna in 
4444,.m which the Chrillian army was entirely defeated, 
with the death of the king. Hunniades drew off the re- 
mainder of the forces, and by his vigour put himfelf ina 
condition to act offenfively with fuccefs again{t the Turks, 
He was declared governor of Hungary for the minor king 
Ladiflaus, then educating at the court of the emperor Fre- 
deric, who refufed to give him up to the ambafladors of the 
nation. For a confiderable time he was a terror of the 
Turks, but was at length defeated by them in 1448. In 

1456, he compelled Mahomet II. to raife the fiege of Bel- 
gre At this time Ladiflaus, who had been reftored to 

is fubje€is, fled in alarm to Vienna, and the hoftile torrent 
would have been irrefiftible, had not Hunniades, after de- 
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feating a TFurkifh fleet on the Danube, thrown himfel£ into 
Belgrade. Capiftran, a monk, by his fuccefs in pteaching 
a crufade, was inftrumental in bringing him large reinforce- 
ments; by the eid of which Mahomet was repulfed with 
great flaughter. Not long after this peerious fuccels, 
Hunniades was feized with a fever, of which he died, at 
Zemlin, in September 1456, regarded as the hero of Chrif- 
tendom. Univ. Hilt. Moreri. 

HUNNIUS, Gives, a Lutheran divine, was born at 
Winende, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, in 1550. He was 
educated at Tubingen, and became profeffor of divinity at 
Marpurg, from whence he removed to Wirtemberg. In 
thefe fituations his zeal for Lutheranifm led him to act ina 
manner that refleéts much infamy on his memory. He efta- 
blifhed a kind of inquifition which deprived many perfons 


-of their employments, and drove them from their country. 


If they refufed to fign a formulary dictated by Hunnius 
and his colleagues, they were inftantly regarded as Calviniits, 
and found no mercy. Hunnius, after a feries of atrocious 
perfecutions, died in 1603, in the 53d year of his age. He. 
was a man of contiderable learning and abilities, but bigotted 
and intolerant. He was author of many controverfial 
pieces: alfo of commentaries on the gofpels ; homilies, &c- 
His moft celebrated work is entitled ‘ Calvinus, Judaizans, 
&c.’’ in which, fays Bayle, Calvin was accufed of fo many 
heretical crimes that he might haye been afraid of being 
treated like Seryetus, had he Jain at Hunnius’s mercy. 
His works have been colle€tcd and publifhed in five volumes, 
folio. Bayle. 

HUNNOVER, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Myfore ; 13 miles E.N.E. of Cheneroypatam. 

HUNS, in Ancient Geography and Hiffory, one of the 
northern nations, which, under the reign of Wate threaten- 
ed the empire of Rome, had been formidable, in a much 
earlier period, to the empire of China. Their ancient, per- 
haps their original feat, was an extenfive, though dry and 
barren, tract of country, immediately on the north fide of 
the great wall. Thefe narrow limits, however, were ex- 
tended by their valour ; and their ruitic chiefs, who affumed 
the appellation of “ Tanjou,’’ gradually became the con- 
querors and the fovereigns of a formidable empire. To- 
wards the eaft, their viGtorious arms were ftopped only by 
the ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly fcattered be- 
tween the Amoor and the extreme penin{fula of Corea, 
adhered with relu€tance to the ftandard of the H n 
the weit, near the head of the Irtifh, and in th 
Imaus, they found a more ample {pace, and more 1 
enemies. One of the lieutenants of the Tanjou fubdued, in 
a fingle expedition, 26 nations ; and the Igours, or Vigours, 


diftinguifhed above the Tartar race by the ufe of letters, 


and confifting of three claffes, of hunters, fhepherds, and 
hufbandmen, were in the number of his vaffals. 
north, the ocean was the limit of the power of the Huns. 


The pride of the Tanjou might be flattered by the fub-— Fy 7 


miffion of fo many diftant nations ; but the valour of the 


Huns fought the richer recompence of the wealth and Juxury _ 


of the empire of the fouth. In the third century before the 
Chriftian era, a wall of 1500 miles in length was conftruéted - 
in order to defend the frontiers of China againft the inroads. 


of the Huns; but this was an infufficient defence to an un ra 
The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently — F 
confifted of two or three hundred thoufand mes, formidable — 


warlike people. 


by the matchlefs dexterity with which they managed. th 
bows and theirhorfes ; by their hardy patience in fupportin 
the inclemency of the weather ; and by the incredible fpe 
of their march, feldom checked by torrents or precipic 
by the deepeft rivers, or by the moft lofty mountains. Ps: y 
[pread 
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fpread themfelves ‘over the face of the country; and not- 
withftanding the elaborate taétics of the Chinefe, directed 
in their operation by the emperor Kaoti, whofe merit had 
raifed him to the throne, were conftrained to furrender to 
‘the victorious arms of the barbarians, B.C. 201. The 
fucceffors of Kaoti, whofe lives were dedicated to the arts 
of peace, or the luxury of the palace, fubmitted to a more 
permanent difgrace, and to purchafe a temporary and pre- 
carious peace by the regular payment of a tribute of money 
and filk. Befides, a feleé&t band of the faireft maidens of 
China was annually devoted to the rude embraces of the 
Huns; and the alliance of the haughty Tanjous was fecured 
by their marriage with the genuine or adopted daughters 
of the imperial family, which vainly attempted to efcape 
the facrilegious pollution. At length, however, the pride 
of the Huns was humbled, and their progrefs checked by 
the arms and policy of Vouti, the fifth emperor of the 
- powerful dynafty of the Han. (B.C. 141—87.) Intimi- 
dated by the arms, or allured by the promifes of Vouti 
and his fucceflors, the moft confiderable tribes of the eaft 
“and of the weft difclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. 
(B.C. 70.) The Tanjou was compelled to renounce the 
dignity of an independent fovereign, and the freedom of a 
warlike and high-fpirited nation. From this period the 
monarchy of the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, 
by civil diffenfion, into two hoftile and feparate kingdoms. 
(A.D. 48.) One of the princes of the nation was urged, 
by fear and ambition, to retire towards the fouth with eight 
hords, which compofed between forty and fifty thoufand fa- 
milies. He obtained, with the title of T’anjou, a convenient 
territory on the verge of the Chinefe provinces; and his 
conftant attachment to the fervice of the empire was fecured 
by weaknefs and the defire of revenge. From the time of 
this fatal {chifm, the Huns of the north continued to languifh 
about 50 years, till they were oppreffed on every fide by 
their foreign and domettic enemies. The Sienpi, a tribe of 
oriental Tartars, retaliated the injuries which they had 
formerly fuftained ; and the power of the Tanjous, after a 
reign of 1300 years, was utterly deftroyed before the end 
of the firft century of the Chriftian era. (A.D. 93.) The 
era of the Huns is placed, by the Chinefe, 1210 years before 
Chrift, but the feries of their kings does not commence till 
the year 230. About this period more than 100,000 per- 
fons of the pooreft condition, and moft pufillanimous temper 
were contented to remain in their native country, and to 
mingle with the victorious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight 
hords, onfitiog of about 200,000 men, ambitious of a more 
honourable fervitude, retired towards the fouth, and were 
permitted to inhabit and to guard the extreme frontiers of 
the province of Chanfi and the territory of Ortous. But 
the moft warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns main- 
tained, in their adverfe fortune, the undaunted {pirit of their 
_ anceftors ; and refolved to explore the weftern world, and 
 difcover fome remote country, inacceffible to the arms of 
_ the Sienpi, and to the laws of China. In the courfe of their 
_ emigration they foon pafled the mountains of Imaus and the 
limits of the Chinefe geography. Of thefe formidable exiles 
__ two divifions directed their march towards the Oxus, and 
_ towards the Volga. The firft of thefe colonies eftablifhed 
_ their dominion in the fruitful and extenfive plains of Sog- 
diana, on the eaftern fide of the Cafpian, where they pre- 
_ ferved the name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites, or 
Nepthalites. Their manners were foftened, and even their 
atures were improved, by the mildnefs of the climate, and 
their long refidence in a flourifhing province, which might 
_ itill retain a faint impreffion of the arts of Greece. Thefe 
white Huns, a name which they derived from the change 


of their complexion, foon abandoned the pattoral life of 
Scythia, and though their vicinity to the provinces of Perfia 
inyolved them in frequent contefts with the power of that 
monarchy, they refpeéted, in peace, the faith of treaties; and, 
in war, the diétates of humanity. The /gcond divifion of 
their countrymen, the Huns, who gradually advanced to- 
wards the north-weft, were’ exercifed by the hardfhips of 
a colder climate, and a more laborious march. Their in- 
dependent fpirits foon rejeGted the hereditary fucceffion of 
the Tanjous ; and while each hord was governed by its pe- 
culiar murifa, their tumultuary council direéted the public 
meatures of the whole nation. As late as the 13th century, 
their tranfient refidence on the eaftern banks of the Volga 
was attefted by the name of Great Hungary. (See Hun- 
GARy.) A-chafm occurs in their hiitory after thefe Huns 
of the Volga were loft in the eras of the Chinefe, and before 
they appeared to thofe of the Romans, which is not ealily 
filled up. There is reafon, however, to apprehend, that the 
fame force which had driven them from their native feats, 
ftill continued to impel their march towards the frontiers of 
Europe. The Huns, whofe martial {pirit had not been 
impaired by a long refidence in China, with their flocks and 
herds, their wives and children, their dependents and allies, 
were tranfported to the coaft of the Volga; and they boldly 
advanced to invade the country of the Alani, a paftoral 
people who occupied, or wafted, an extenfive tract of the 
deferts of Scythia. (See Arans.) The Huns united with 
the Alani in their invafion of the Gothic empire. (A.D. 
375.) The numbers, the ftrength, the rapid motions, and 
the implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, 
and magnified by the aflonifhed Goths, who beheld their 
fields and villages confumed with flames, and deluged with 
indifcriminate flaughter. ’o thefe real terrors they added 
the furprife and abhorrence which were excited by the fhrill 
voice, the uncouth geftures, and the ftrange deformity of 
the Huns. Thefe favages of Scythia were compared (and 
the picture had fome refemblance) to the animals who walk 
very awkwardly on two legs ; and to the mif-fhapen figures, 
the « Termini,” which were often placed on the bridges of 
antiquity. They were diltinguifhed from the reft of the 
human {pecies by their broad fhoulders, flat nofes, and {mall 
black eyes deeply buried in the head; and as they were 
almoft deftitute of beards, they never enjoyed either the 
manly grace of youth, or the venerable afped of agen A 
fabulous origin was affigned to them, worthy of their form 
and manners ; that the witches of Scythia, who, for their 
foul and deadly praétices, had been driven from fociety, had 
copulated in the defert with infernal {pirits ; and that the 
Huns were the offspring of this execrable conjunction. 
The Goths greedily embraced the tale, and were the more 
eafily induced to exert themfelves in repelling the invafion 
of {uch enemies. (See Gorus.) Such is the character, 
with the addition of many other particulars, which Am- 
mianus Marcellinus and Jornandes give of thele Scythian 
and Sarmatian Huns, who anciently inhabited that part of 
Afiatic Sarmatia, which bordered on the Palus Mzotis and 
the 'Tanais, the ancient boundary between Europe and A fia. 
They are reprefented as the molt favage and cruel of all the 
barbarous nations. Their cheeks were mangled and coun- 
tenances diftorted in their earlieft infancy, with a view, in 
maturer age, of ftriking terror into their enemies. They 
lived in the open air, without houfe or even huts, and fub- 
fifted upon roots and raw meat ; and inured themfelves, in the 
woods and on the mountains which they inhabited, to every 
kind of privation and hardfhip. They were accuftomed to 
eat and to fleep on horfeback, fearcely ever difmounting ; 
and they covered their nakednefs with goat-fkins, or the fins 
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of a fort of mice fewed together. They had no law, nor any 
kind of religion; nor did they obferve any diftinétion be- 
tween good and evil, or fubmit their inclinations and paffions 
to any kind of reftraint. In war, they began the battle 
with great fury and a hideous noife ; but after the firft on- 
fet, their fury abated and they fled, when refifted, in the 
greateft confufion. They were notorioufly faithlefs, fo that 
they difregarded the moit folemn treaties. Sometimes they 
made incurfions into the Roman empire in defiance of the 
moft facred oaths and engagements ; and at other times they 
joined the Romans in fighting againft the Goths, and other 
barbarous nations. ‘They have fought againtt each other 
when they had profpeét of gaining any advantage to them- 
{elves by fuch condu&. Of their difpofition in this refpect, 
Juftinian was fo fully apprifed, that by promiling a large 
fum to the Uturgurias Huns, who inhabited the fouth fide 
of the Palus Mzotis, he prevailed upon them to fall upon 
the Cuturgurians, another tribe, which had occupied the 
territory north of the others, towards the Tanais. Their 
form of government was not ftri€tly monarchical ; but they 
were headed and condu&ted by fome of their chiefs. It 
was about the year 376 that they entered the country of the 
Alans, and, obliging thofe who furvived their cruelty to enlift 
under their ftandard, fell upon the Goths, called by Ammi- 
anus Greuthongi, and by Jornandes Oftrogoths, and drove 
them out of their country. The Vifigoths were afterwards 
treated in the fame manner. The Gothic nations, alarmed 
by the fudden and unexpeéted irruptions of the Huns, de- 
termined to abandon their territories, and to feek fhelter 
within the Roman dominions, feparated by the Danube from 
the countries which had been over-run by the Huns. Upon 
fubmiffive application to Valens, the Goths were admitted 
into Thrace, and their number was fo confiderable, that 
Ammianus compares them to the fparks which at that very 
time iffued out of Mount AZtna, and to the fands of the 
Libyan fhore. Thus the Huns, in the year 376, not only 
fettled in Europe, but made themfelves mafters of that im- 
menfe country, which extends from the Tanais to the Danube, 
and which, before their arrival, was poffeffed by the Alans, 
the Goths, and feveral other barbarous nations, whom they 
either drove out, or forced to fubmit to their victorious arms. 
In the year 388 many of the Huns, who had fettledin Eu- 
rope, were induced by large fums to enlift under the Roman 
banner of Theodofius I., who was then emperor, and they 
were thus prevented from raifing difturbances on the frontiers 
of the empire. In 391 they pafled the Danube, and being 
joined by the Goths and other barbarians, committed dread- 
ful havoc in Mcefia and Thrace; but their progrefs was re- 
itrained by the vigorous and fuccefsful attack of Stilicho. 
About four yearsafter, viz. in 395, the Huns made an unex- 
pected inroad into the eaftern provinces, and penetrated as far 
as Antioch, deftroying the country with fire and fword, and 
committing every where deplorable cruelties. Having over- 
run and plundered feveral provinces, they voluntarily returned 
home, loaded with fpoils, and carrying with them an incredible 
number of captives. After this irruption they remained quiet 
for nine years, or till the year 404, when paffing the Danube in 
great multitudes, they entered Thrace, and having traverfed 
that province, penetrated into Eaft Iiyricum, committing 
wherefoever they went dreadful ravages. In the following 
year great numbers of them entered the Roman fervice, and 
joined Stilicho’s army, in its march againft Radagaifus, 
who had invaded Italy. They were led by Uldin, one of 
their chiefs, and contributed to the victory gained by Stilicho 
in Etruria; but in two years after the fignal viGory, obtained 
chiefly by his means over Radagaifus, Uldin became an irre- 
concileable enemy to the Romans; and pafling the Danube, 


entered Thrace at the head of. a numerous army ; but hav- 
ing offended fome of his principal officers, who joined the 
Romans, he was forced to recrofs the Danube after having 
loft many of his men. From this period the Huns feem to 
have continued quiet tillthe year 423, when, upon the death 
of the emperor Honorius, John, his chief fecretary, affumed 
the purple, and the celebrated Aetius (fee his article) was 
prevailed upon to efpoufe the caufe of the ufurper. Actius 
engaged 60,000 Huns to march to the affiftance of the new 
emperor ; but hearing of his death, the prudent leader fab- 
mitted to Theodofius, and perfuaded the Huns, not without 
diftributing among them confiderable fums, to return home. 
Soon after this event, which happened in 423, we find the 
Huns in pofleffion of Pannonia. As they were much indebted 
to Aetius for the lands they held in this country, Roas, their 
chief or king, received this able commander with the greateft 
demonftrations of kindnefs and friendfhip, upon his be- 
ing diferaced at the court of Placidia, mother of Valentinian 
III. and fent him back at the head of a powerful army of 
Huns, which fo terrified Placidia, that fhe reftored Aetius 
to all his employments, and raifed him to the rank of patrician. 
In 435 a ftrong body of Huns marched through Germany 
and Gaul, and joined Aetius againft the Burgundians, who, 
having been allowed to fettle in that part which bordered on the 
Rhine, had revolted from the Romans, and ravaged Belgic 
Gaul. On this occafion 20,000 Burgundians, with their 
commander Gondicacius, were cut off. Soon after the Bur- 
gundians marched againft the Huns, and furprifing them 
when they were left deftitute of a leader, by the fudden 
death of Uptar, their king, deftroyed 10,000 of them, and 
obliged the furvivors to fave themfelves by a precipitate 
flight. The Huns, notwithftanding this defeat, marched 
either in the fame or the following year to the affittance of the 
Romans againft the Goths, who had been allowed to fettle in 
Aquitain, but who, not contented with the territory allotted 
them, had taken poflefiion of feveral cities belonging to the 
Romans, and had laid fiege to Narbonne. The Huns, having 
in the preceding year fignalized themfelves againft the Goths 
in Armorica, marched againft the Goths of Aquitain. Jn 
425 Rouas, or Roas, king of the Huns, concluded a peace 
with Theodofius II., of which one of the conditions was, 


that the emperor fhould pay him a yearly penfion of 350 © 


pounds weight of gold. Soon after Rouas died, and was 
fucceeded by his two nephews, Bleda and Attila. For the 
principal events that occurred under the reign of Attila, we 
refer to his biographical article. With the death of Attila 
the empire of the Huns is faidto have terminated: for after this 
event they were fo weakened by inteftine wars and by the ir- 
ruptions of the Gepide and Goths, that they continued 
quiet till the year 466, when pafling the Danube on the ice, 
they made an incurfion into Dacia, and committed dreadful 
ravages in that country. But their progrefs was interrupted 
by Anthemius the Roman commander, and ina pitched battle 
they were totally defeated. ‘The Huns, difpirited by their 
loffes and the death of their leader, were not in a condition to 
moleft either the Romans or their neighbours for about 60 
years. In 526 Boarex, queen of the Huns, took part with 
the Romans again{t the Perfians, and led to the affiftance of 
the emperor Juftinian an army of 100,000 men, and ob- 
tained a victory, in the 13th year of Jultinian’s reign. The 
Huns, pafling the Danube in great multitudes, laid wafte 
Thrace, Greece, Ilyricum, and all the provinces from the 
Ionian fea to the fuburbs of Conftantinople ; and havin 

croffed the Hellefpont, extended their ravages to Afia, 
whence, after praétifing unheard-of cruelties, they returned 
home loaded with an immenfe booty. Juftinian, in order to 
keep them quiet, allowed them fome lands in ‘Thrace, and 


agreed 
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“agreed to pay them an annual penfion, upon their promifing 


to ferve when wanted in the Roman armies. Thefe were the 
Cuturgurian Huns; the Uturgurians retired with their 
booty to their own country bordering on the Euxine fea, 
and enlarged their territory by encroaching on that of their 
neighbours, without giving any further moleftation to the 
‘Romans. But the Cuturgurians, notwithftanding the pen- 
fion annually paid them by the emperor, made feveral inroads 
into the neighbouring provinces. Whilft they were bufily 
plundering the provinces lying on the Danube, the Uturgu- 
“vians, at the inftigation and bribe of theemperor, fell upon 
_them unexpeGtedly, defeated them with great flaughter, 
obliged them to quit their booty, and drove them entirely ont 
oftheempire. In a few years after, viz. A. D. 558, the Cu- 
_turgurian Huns, availing themfelves of the froft, paffed the 
Danube, and laid waite a great part of Myfia and Thrace ; 
but whilft they were purfuing their ravages, they were put to 
‘flight by the aged Belifarius, and by an youth of great pro- 
mife, called Germanus. The next event in which the Huns 
_were concerned was the war that took place between the 
two tribes of the Uturgurians and Cuturgurians, and which, 
“after lafling many years, haftened their deftruGion. In 
the reign of Charles the Great the Huns were matters 
of Dacia, New Tranfylvania, and Walachia; of Upper 
_Meefia, New Servia, and of the two Pomeranias, namely, 
‘the Upper containing the prefent provinces of Carniola, 
Carinthia, and the greater part of Auftria: and the 
Lower, comprifing Bofnia, Sclavonia, and that part of 
Hungary which lies beyond the Danube. In the year 
776, two princes of the Huns fent ambaffadors to Charles, 
while he was in Saxony, defiring his friendthip and alliance. 
_ But as they proved unfaithful by entering into an alli- 
“ance with Taffilo, duke of Bavaria,the enemy of Charies, 
he raifed two armies, which, in 794, laid wafte the territories 
of the Huns, burnt their villages, andtook feveral of the 
ftrong holds to which they had fled for fecurity. In the fpace 
of eight years, this warlike nation was entirely fubdued, and 
‘almoit wholly extirpated. The entire reductions of the Huns 
happened, according to the beft chronologers, in the year 
-794- Some authors affert that by this long war the whole 
race of the ancient Huns was cut off ; and that the country 
was afterwards peopled by the neighbouring nations, to 
whom the prefent Hungarians owe their origin. Anc. Un. 
Hit. vol. xvii. Gibbon’s Rom. Emp. vol. iv. v. vi. 
_ HUNT, Jeremian, in Biography, was born in London 
in1678. He was educated under Mr. Thomas Rowe, and 
after he had finifhed his courfe with him, he went firlt to 
Edinburgh and then to Leyden ; at the latter place he ap- 
plied himfelf moft diligently to the ftudy of the Hebrew 
language and the Jewifh antiquities. In Holland he preached 
toafmall Englith congregation, and upon his return he 
_ officiated fome time at Tunitead, in Norfolk, from whence 
he removed to London about 1710, and was appointed paftor 
of the congregation at Pinner’s hall. In 1729 the univerfity 
’ of inburgh conferred on him the degree of D.D. He died 
in the year 1744. He was author of feveral fingle fermons ; 
and likewife of « An Effay towards explaining the Hiftory 
and Revelations of Scripture iu their feveral Periods, to 
which is annexed a Differtation on the Fall of Man.” After 
his death four volumes of his ‘‘ Sermons,” with traéts, were 
yublifhed, to which was prefixed Dr. Lardner’s Funeral 
a for him: to this the reader is referred for farther 
articulars. 
Hust, Mrs. ArAsexya, alady much celebrated the 
er end of the 17th century, for her beauty, fine voice, 
and niufical talents. Congreve has left a rapturous and ex- 
tatic ode on her performance, which, if not feraphically ex- 
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quifite, his verfes muft be the moft mendacious, that is, the 
moft poetical, that ever were written. It feems the moft 
animated of all the author’s fugitive pieces; and we fhould 
fuppofe that he felt ftrongly what he fo warmly defcribes. 
If matters of fact in our biographical articles were not 
more our bufinefs than amufement of our readers, we fhould 
infert this whole poem, as it furpaffes in intelligible panegyric 
all that ancient poets have faid of the miraculous powers of 
Orpheus, Amphion, or Linus. We cannot help giving the 
firit ftrophe as a {pecimen of auricular rapture. 
On Mrs. Arabella Huut finging, 
© Let all be hufht, each fofteft motion ceafe, 
Be every loud tumultuous thought at peace, 
And every ruder gafp of breath 
Be calm as in the arms of death. 


« And thou moft fickle, moft uneafy part, 
Thou reitlefs wanderer, my heart, 
Be ftill; gently, ah, gently leave, 
Thou bufy idle thing, to heave. 
Stir not a pulfe, and let my d/ood, 
That turbulent unruly flood, 
Be icftly ftaid. 


¢ Let me be all, but my attention, dead. 
Go, reit, unneceffary fprings of life, 
Leave your officious toil and ftrife, 
For I would hear her voice, and try 
Ifit be poffible to die, &c.” 


Whether this firen was a profeffional finger, or a lady, 
does not appear; fhe was contemporary with Purcell, and 
gained her mufical fame chiefly by her admirable perform- 
ance of his compofitions. She taught the princefs Anne of 
Denmark to fing ; and was in fuch favour with queen Mary, 
that fhe beftowed on her an employment in the houfhold, 
for the fake of having her near her perfon, and was fre- 
quently entertained by her performance in private, even in 
finging to her majefty common popular fongs and ballads. 

Old Mr. Goftling of Canterbury, ufed to relate a ftory 
which he had from his father, (one of the priefts of the 
chapel royal, fubdean of St. Paul's in the time of Charles IT. 
and in the reign of king William, a favourite finger at 
court,) that queen Mary having expreffed herfelf warmly 
in favour of the old Scots tune of ‘ Cold and raw the wind 


‘doth blow,”? Purce!l made it a perpetual bafe to an air in 


the next birth-day ode, 1692; beginning “ May her bleft 
example chafe :"" a piece of pleafantry occafioned by her 
majefty afking for this tune, after he, (Goftling,) and Mrs. 
Arabella Hunt, with Purcell to accompany them on the 
harpfichord, had exerted all their talents and abilities to 
amufe fo great a perfonage with compofitions which- they 
miitakenly thought of a fuperior clafs. 

Mrs. Hunt died in 1705, when Congreve, under her pic- 
ture playing on the lute by fir Godfrey Kneller, furnithed 
the following lines, which in his works are called an 
epigram. 

«¢ Were there on earth another voice like thine, 

Another hand fo bleft with {kill divine ; 
The late afflicted world fome hopes might have, 
And harmony retrieve thee from the grave.” 


HUNTEBURG, in Geography, a town of Weftphalia, in 
the bifhopric of Ofnabruck, fituated on the river Hunte, 
which rifes inthe Dummer fee, and runs into the Wefer, about 
20 miles N.E. of Oldenburg ; 18 miles N.E. of Vorden. 

HUNTER, Witu1am, M. D. in Biography, an eminent 
anatomical teacher and phyfician, was born on the 23d of 
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May, 1718, at Kilbride, in the county of Lanerk, in 
Scotland. ~ His father, John Hunter, was defcended from 
the family of Hunter of Hunterftown, and refided on a {mall 
eftate, called Long Calderwood, in the parifh of Kilbride. 
William, the feventh of ten children, was of a quiet and 
diligent difpofition, aud was fent to the univerfity of Glafgow, 
at the age of fourteen, as a ftudent of divinity. But after 
a fedulous itudy of theology, he conceived a repugnance to 
the fubfcribing to, the articles of the Scotch church; and in 
this ftate of mind becoming acquainted with Mr Cullen (af- 
terwards the celebrated profeffor at Edinburgh), who had 
jutt fettled in praétice at Hamilton, he was led to give a 
preference to the profeflion of phyfic, and in 1737 went to 
refide with this excellent friend and preceptor, with the con- 
fent of his father. The three years which he paffed at 


Hamilton, he often declared were the happieft in his life.” 


Mr. Cullen and he entered into partnerfhip, with this liberal 
agreement, that each of them fhould alternately purfue 
further improvement in fome medical fchool. Hunter, in 
confequence, went to Edinburgh in November 1740, where 
he attended the winter courfe of leG.ures, and among others 
thofe of the firft Dr. Alexander Monro. In the fummer of 
1741, he arrived in London, with a recommendation to Dr. 
James Douglas, who was at that time engaged in a great 
anatomical work on the bones, which he did not live to 
complete. He was defirous of engaging a young man of 
abilities and induftry to affift him in his‘difleGtions, and being 
favourably impreffed with the converfation of Mr. Hunter, 
invited him to refide in his family for that purpofe, and allo 
to fuperintend the education of his fon. Dr. Cullen readily 
gave his affent to a change of plan fo favourable to his 
triend’s advancement ; and his venerable father, then near 
his end, reluctantly confented; he died in OGtober of the 
fame year. Mr. Hunter was immediately enabled, by Dr. 
Douglas's friendly affiftance, to enter himfelf as a furgeon’s 
pupil at St. George’s hofpital, and as a difleéting pupil of 
Dr. Frank Nichols, an anatomiit of coniiderable reputation. 
He purfued his difiections with fuch affiduity and fuccefs, 
that Dr. Douglas was at the expence of having feveral of 
his preparations engraved. But he foon had the misfortune 
to lofe this generous friend, who died in April 1742. He 
continued, however, to refide with the doctor's family, and 
to purfue his ftudies with the fame diligence: for while he 
was convinced that he muit now depend upon his own ex- 
ertions for profeffional fuccefs, he alfo began to feel a con- 
{cioufnefs of his own powers. In the following year, 1743, 
he communicated to the Royal Society a paper ‘* On the 
Structute and Difeafes of articulating Cartilages,’’ which was 
printed in their TranfaGiions, vol. 42, and was admired for 
the ingenuity of the obfervations on a fubjedt not much in- 
veltigated before. - He now determined to become a teacher 
of anatomy ; but difficulties at firft prefented themfelves, 
and he was dilcouraged by Dr. Nichols, who about that 
time declined giving leétures in favour of Dr. Lawrence. 
A circumflance, however, foon occurred, which called forth 
his abilities in this way. A. fociety of navy-furgeons had 
engaged Mr. Samuel Sharpe to deliver to them a courfe 
of lectures on the operations of furgery, at an apartment 
which they had in Covent-Garden. Mr. Sharpe at this time 
declined the tafk, and Mr. Hunter was folicited to continue 
it, which he did fo much to their fatisfa@tion, that they 
requelted him to extend his plan to anatomy: and in the 
winter of 1746, he began his courfe of anatomical leGures in 
their room, At firft he experienced confiderable folicitude 
in {peaking in public ; but at length his diffidence was over- 
come, and he acquired that facility for which he was pecu- 
Harly diitinguifhed, and which rendered the delivery of lec- 


tures a fource of real pleafure to him. We may here 
mention, that on returning home after ‘his introdu@tory 
leGture, accompanied by a young friend, Mr. Hunter, who 
had received about feventy guineas from his pupils, and had 
got the money in a bag under his cloak, obferved, that it 
was a larger fum than he had ever been maiter of before : 
an anecdote which, as Dr. Simmons remarks, deferyes to 
be recorded as an encouragement to young men, who with 


great merit poffefs but little advantages of fortune. Con-- 


fiderable as the emoluments of his two fir! courfes were, 
by contributing to the wants of different friends, he found 


himfelf, at the return of the next feafon, obliged to defer 


his lectures for a fortnight, merely becaufe he had not money 
enough to defray the neceffary expence of advertifements. 
This produced a refolution to be in future as cautious in 
lending money, as he was averfe to borrowing it- His own 
habits were {triétly economical, and laid the foundation of 
that ample fortune, which he fo freely expended upon fubjeéts 
of public utility. . : 

In the {pring of 1748, he fet out ena tour through Hol- 
land to Paris, with his pupil young Douglas. The only 
circumitance recorded of this journey, is his introduétion to 
the celebrated Albinus at Leyden; whofe admirable in- 
jeGtions infpired him with a ftrong emulation to excel in 
that curious and important part of anatomy. Although 
admitted into the corporation of furgeons in the preceding 
year, he now relinquifhed that branch of praétice, to which 
he had always a ftrong averfion, and direéted his views to 
the practice of midwifery, in which his patron Dr. Douglas 
had acquired confiderable reputation. His advancement in 
this department was accelerated by his being eleGted furgeon- 
accoucheur firft to the Middlefex, and ak afterwards to 
the Britifh Lying-in-hofpital, as well as by the delicacy 
of his perfon and manners, which gave a great advantage 
over his countryman, Dr. Smellie. .He was likewife recom- 
mended by feveral of the moft eminent furgeons of that time, 
from a re{pe& for his anatomical talents; and the death of 
fir Richard Manningham, and the retirement of Dr. Sandys, 
(who then had the moft lucrative praftice in that branch,) 
concurred to affift Mr. Hunter’s progrefs. In 1750, he 
obtained the degree of M. D. from Glafgow; and as his 
reputation increafed, he was much confulted as a phyfician, 
both in cafes conne&ted with his particular branch of 
practice, and in thofe which required peculiar anatomical 
fkill in their inveftigation. About this time he quitted 
the family of Mrs. Douglas, and took a houfe in Jermyn- 
itreet. 

In 1751, Dr. Hunter revifited his native country; but 
with the exception of this journey, to which he devoted 
only a few weeks, he was never abfent from London but un- 
der profeffional engagements. In 1756 he was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Phyficians, and foon afterwards 
was ele€ted a member of the Medical Society, recently infti- 
tuted; the ‘* Medical Obfervations and Inquiries’? of which 
he enriched by many valuable communications, and of 
which he was defervedly chofen prefident on the death of 
Dr. Fothergill. It will be fufficient here to netice the moft 
important of the contributions to medical fcience, of which 
Dr. Hunter was the author, in the excellent volumes pub- 
lifhed by this fociety. In his hiftory of an aneurifm of the 
aorta, contained in the firft volume, 1757, he was the firft to 
notice a peculiar form of this difeafe, occafioned by the 
wounding of an artery through a vein, with which veffel, 
after healing externally, the artery continues to maintain a 
communication. Of this difeafe he afterwards treated more 
at large (fee Med. Obf. and Inquir. vol. ii. and iv.) ; and it 
has been fince named an axeuri/mal varix, at the fauggeftion of 
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Dr. Cleghorn. (Ibid. vol. iii.) In the fecond volume, among 
feveral other papers, is the defeription of a cafe of emphy- 
fema, followed by fome judicious pra¢tical remarks on the 
cellular membrane and its difeafes. He here maintained the 
opinion that the veficles, in which the fat is depofited, are 
different from the cells that contain water in anafarca. In 
the fourth and fifth volumes he communicated his valuable 
obfervations relative to the retroverfion of the uterus, which 
fometimes occurs in pregnancy, and is liable to produce a 
fatal event, if not remedied in time ; a difeafe not underftood 
till accurately defcribed by Dr. Hunter. All his papers, 
publifhed in the volumes alluded to, are worthy of attention. 

Inthe year 1762 Dr. Hunter came forward as a contro- 
verfialift, and with a degree of afperity, which has very com- 
monly attended. anatomical controyerfies, maintained his 
claims to different anatomical difcoveries, In his «* Medical 
Commentaries,”’ to which a “ Supplement’? was afterwards 
added, he fupported the priority of his difcoveries over thofe 
of Dr. Monro, jun. profeflor of anatomy at Edinburgh, in 
refpect to the duéts of the lachrymal glands, injeétions of the 
telticle, the origin and ufe of the lymphatic veffels, and 
abforption by veins. There is nothing more difficult to 
afcertain, as Dr. Aikin has juftly obferved (Gen. Biog.), 
than the exact fhare in the improvements of a progreffional 
f{cience, due te the individuals who are fimultaneoufly purfu- 
ing it, with equal ardour and advantages; nor is the deter- 
mination of any confequence to the {cience itfelf. The great 
doGirine of the abforbent aétion of the lymphatic fyitem, 
which is now fully received, at leaft by the anatomifts of 
Great Britain, was taught and illultrated at the fame time in 
the fchools of London and of Edinburgh, and exercifed the 
ingenuity of Hunter, Monro, Hewfon, Cruickfhank, and 
ether anatomifts, Dr. Simmons has fhewn, however, that the 
principal points of this fyftem had been ftated, fo long ago 
as the year 1726, by Mr. Noguez, in the fecond edition of 
a work entitled ** L’? Anatomie du Corps de l’Homme en 
abrégé,” printed at Paris. Who may have firft fucceeded 
in a lucky injeCtion feems a matter fearcely worthy of con- 
teft; but Dr. Hunter was extremely tenacious of any claims 
of this kind, and would not fuffer the interference even of 
his own brother. Some papers, in which a claim of Mr. 
__ John Hunter, relative to the conneétion between the placenta 
and uterus, was difputed by the doctor in 1780, are pre- 
ferved in the archives of the Royal Society. In the “« Com- 
mentaries’’ there are alfo fome obfervations on the infenfibi- 
lity of the dura mater, periofteum, tendons, and ligaments, as 
taught with fome flight difference by Haller ; and likewife 
s¢ Obfervations on the State of the Teftis in the Foetus, and 
on the Hernia Congenita, by Mr. John Hunter.” 

The profeffional reputation which Dr. Hunter had already 
attained was evinced by his being confulted in the pregnancy 
of the queen, in 1762. Two years afterwards he was ap- 
pointed phylician extraordinary to her majefty ; a diftinion 
for which he was indebted folely to his perfonal merit. In 
1767 he was eleCied a fellow of the Royal Society ; and in 
the following year he communicated to that body fome ob- 
fervations on the bones found near the river Ohio, in Ame- 
tica, which were commonly fuppofed to belong to the ele- 
phant. But he proved, chiefly from the ftruGture of the teeth, 
that they belonged to fome unknown quadruped, of a different 
fpecies. (Phil. Tranf. vol. 58.) In the Goth and 61it volumes 
-of the fame publication, were printed a memoir on fome foffil 
bones, found in the rock of Gibraltar, and an account of the 
-Nyl-ghau, a non-defcript Indian animal... In 1768, Dr. 
-Hunter was elefted into the Society of Antiquaries, and 
was appointed by his majefly to the office of profeffor of 
anatomy to the Royal Academy of Arts, on its firft inftitu- 
+ Vou. XVIII, : 


tion. This appointment opened a new field for the appliczs 
tion of his anatomical knowledge, in relation to external 
form, as the object of painting and fculpture. He engaged 
in it, as in every other puriuit of his life, with unremit- 
xting zeal, and the novelty and ingenuity of his obfervations 
difplayed the extent and verfatility of his talents. Finally, 
he received other literary honours from learned. focieties 
abroad ; being chofen a foreign affociate of the Royal Me- 
dical Society of Paris in 1780, and of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, in the fame city, in 1782, 

So early as the year 1751, Dr. Hunter had commenced a 
work, upon which he continued to beftow inceffant attention 
and great expence for feveral fubfequent years ; this was his 
fplendid publication, “« The Anatomy of the Gravid Ute- 
rus,’? which appeared in 1775, illuftrated by 34 large en- 
gravings, executed from capital drawings of {ubjeéts and 
preparations, by the firft mafters. This great work, not 
lefs admirable for its accuracy than for its magnificence, ex- 
hibited all the principal changes that occur in the nine 
months. of pregnancy, ina degree of perfection which had 
never before been approached. In this work he firft deli- 
neated the retroverted uterus, and the membrana decidua 
reflexa, which he himfelf difcovered. He drew up a detailed 
anatomical defcription of the figures, which he did not live 
to finith, but which was completed and publifhed by his ne- 
phew, Dr. Baillie, in 1794, under the title of «« Anatomical 
Defcription of the Gravid Uterus and its Contents”? In 
1778 he publifhed his «« Reflections on the Seétion of the 
Symphyfis Pubis,” an operation introduced by the French, 
but which the cooler judgment of Englifh pratitioners re- 
jeted upon the moft folid grounds. Among Dr. Hunter’s 
papers were found “ Two Introdu€tory Letures’’ to_his 
anatomical courfe, correctly written out, which were pub- 
lifhed in gto. in 1785, and which complete the catalogue of 
his publications. 

Having followed the courfe of Dr. Hunter's labours as a 
teacher and writer, we mutt go back a little in order to trace 
his progrefs in the foundation of a mufeum, which he deftined 
for public ufe. His firft defire, when he commenced the 
practice of midwifery, was to acquire a fufficient fortune to 
fecure him eafe and independence; and in a few years he 
found himfelf in poffeffion of this competency. As his 
wealth continued to accumulate, he formed the laudable de- 
fign of employing his fuperfluity in fome {cheme of public 
utility ; and the foundation of an anatomical fchool in the 
metropolis naturally fuggefted itfelf. About the year 1765, 
therefore, he prefented a memorial to the minifter, Mr. Gren- 
ville, requefting a grant of ground in the King’s Mews, on 
which he offered to build a proper edifice at the expence of 
feven thoufand pounds, and to endow a profeflorfhip of ana- 
tomy in perpetuity. This offer was received coldly; and 
after fome delay Dr. Hunter purchafed a {pot of ground ia 
Great Windmill ftreet, on which he built a houfe, together 
with an anatomical theatre, and a mufeum, and removed thi- 
ther from Jermyn ftreetin 1770. The firft furniture of the 
mufeum confifted of an extenfive colleétion of anatomical 
preparations, formed with great labour and expence; to 
which, however, he now added foffils, fhells, and other- cb- 
jects of natural hiltory ; a great treafure of Greek and Latin 
books in the rarelt editions ; and, laftly, a cabinet of ancient 
coins and medals, which was collefted progreflively at the 
expence of upwards of 20,000/. A defcription of. part of 
the coins, in this colletion, ftruck by the free Greek cities, 
was publifhed by his friend Mr. (now Dr.) Combe, under 
the title of “‘ Nummorum Veterum Populorum et Urbium, 
qui in Mufeo Gulielmi Hunter affervantur, defcriptio, figu- 
ris illuftrata Opera et ftudio Caroli Combe, S. R. et S.A. 
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Soc.”? ato. 1783. An eafy accefs was always given to per- 
fons who wifhed to view and confult this mufeum, and its 
reputation among foreigners reflected honour upon the capi- 
tal containing it. 

Dr. Hunter continued to teach and to praétife in his pro- 
feffion, with unabated affiduity, until March 1783, when an 
attack of a wandering gout, to which he was fubjeét, obliged 
him to keep to the houfe for fome days. A partial reco- 
very induced him, contrary to the advice of his friends, to 
deliver a le€ture ; but the effort fo much exhautted him that 
He fainted away, and a flight paralytic attack followed in the 
night. His intellects remained clear, however, until death, 
and he furveyed its approach with fo much tranquillity, that 
jn his laf{ moments he faid to Mr. Combe, “ If I had 
ftrength enough to hold a pen; I would write how eafy and 
pleafant a thing it is to die.” He expired on the zoth of 
March 1783. 

In perfon Dr. Hunter was flender, and rather below the 
middle flature. He wasa man of mild and fedate charaéer, 
eafy in converfation, engaging in his addrefs, fteady in the 
purfuit of his objects, fimple and regular in his mode of life. 
As a prattitioner he was-cautious, perhaps to the verge of 
timidity ; but fingularly qualified to infpire confidence im his 
patients. Asa leGturer he peculiarly excelled in the clear- 
nefs of his demonftrations. No man has fo much contri- 
buted to the propagation of anatomical knowledge in this 
kingdom, and to the reputation of London as a {chool for 
that fcience. By his will he bequeathed to his nephew, 
Matthew Baillie, M. D. (his fucceffor as a teacher of ana- 
tomy, and now the moft eminent phyfician in the metropolis, 
1810,) his mufeum, for a term of 30 years, with a fum for 
its augmentation, and annuities to three truftees for the care 
of it, while in London. At the end of that period it was to 
_ go to Glafgow: but Dr. Baillie has already had it removed 
to that univerfity fome years before the completion of that 
term. See an Account of the life, &c. of Wm. Hunter, 
M. D. by Dr. S. F. Simmons, 1783. Gen. Biog. 

Hounrer, Joun, a very eminent furgeon, brother of the 
preceding, and youngeft of the family, was born in July 
1728. Being his mother’s favourite, and his father, through 
age and indifpofition, being unable to pay much attention to 
him, he was brought up ina courfe of indulgence, which 
proved injurious both te his temper and his progrefs in learn- 
ing. It was late and with great difficulty that he was taught 
to read; ard after his father’s death, he was left, at the age 
of 10, an ill-governed boy, negleéting his education, and 
fpending his time in idlenefs and country amufements. Yet 
he exhibited marks of an acute underftanding and of a bold 
difpofition. As he appeared to havea mechanical turn, and 
fome manual dexterity, he was fent to Mr. Buchanan, a 
brother-in-law, lately fettled in Glafgow, as a carpenter and 
cabinet-maker ; but the want of fuccefs in this perfon’s 
bufinefs left young Hunter again unemployed. Having 
heard of the reputation which his brother William was now 
acquiring in London, he wrote to requeft permiffion to vifit 
him, and to try to make himfelf ufeful as an anatomical af- 
fiftant, or, if that fhould be refufed, to enter the army. 


The cffer was readily embraced by William, and John» 


arrived in London in September 1748, jutt before the com- 
mencement cf the winter courfe of leGtures. His firlt effays 
in diffeGtion fatisfied his brother of the certainty of his ulti- 
mate proficiency in anatomy, which he cultivated with fuch 
fuccefs, as to be capable of undertaking the demonttrations 
to the pupils in the diffeting room in the following winter. 
In the faints months he attended the practice of furgery at 
the Chelfea hofpital, under Mr. Chefelden, and afterwards 
at St. Bartholomew's and St, George’s hofpitals, of which 


laft he was appointed houfe-furgeon in 1756. It does not 
appear with what intention he was entered as a gentleman- 
commoner at St. Mary’s hall, Oxford, in 1753. Literary 
diftin@tion feems never to have been his ambition, nor indeed 
within his reach. This probably he foon difcovered ; for we 
find no intermiffion of his profeffional purfuits in London. 
In the winter of 1755, Dr. Hunter admitted him to a part- 
nerfhip in his lectures. He applied himfelf to diffe€tion, and 
to making anatomical preparations, with unexampled ardour 
and perfeverance, in which he was highly ufeful to his bro- 
ther’s colle@tion. Having thus laboured for ten years in 
the inveftigation of human anatomy, he turned his inquiries- 
to the anatomy of other animals, with a view to elucidate the 
ufe of the different organs, by a comparative view of their 
ftru€ture, and thus to acquire a more certain knowledge of 
the general principles of the animal economy. He profecuted 
thefe refearches with the ardour of an enthufiaft, and fuffered 
no opportunity of examining animals of every defcription to 
efcape him. His health was fo much impaired, however, by 
this exceflive application, that inthe year1760 he went abroad 
as furgeon on the ftaff, and ferved during the war in Belle-ifle 
and in Portugal, where he acquired his knowledge of gun- 
fhot wounds. On his return in 1763,he fettled as afurgeon 
in London, and added to the fcanty income derived from his 
ee by teaching practical anatomy and operative furgery 

or feveral winters. His ardour for comparative anatomy 
continued unabated ; and for the greater facility of carrying 
on his experiments, he purchafed a piece of ground at Earl’s 
Court, Brompton, where he built a houfe. Here he kept 
feveral foreign animals, of whofe manners and habits he was 
a fedulous obferver, and fubfequently made his obfervations 
and experiments relative to the economy of the bee, the filk- 
worm, and other infects; to the progrefs of incubation in 
the egg ; to the crowth of vegetables ; to the tranfplanting 
of teeth into the combs of cocks, &c. &c. with the deferip- 
tion of which he enriched the volumes of the Philofophicak 
Tranfa€tions, and with his preparations formed that unrivalled 
mufeum, of which we fhall prefently fpeak. He was elected 
a member of the Royal Society in 1767 ; and, in order to 
promote fcientific improvement more effeCtually than could 
be done by formal meetings, he was the means of affociating 
fome of the moft ative members in a converfation party 
at a coffee-houfe, after the public bufinefs of the fociety was 
ended. This at firft confifted only of Dr. G. Fordyce, Mr. 
Cumming, and himfelf; but they were foon joined by fir 
Jofeph Banks, Dr. Solander, Dr. Maikelyne, &c. 

When Dr. Hunter removed to his new ‘eftablifhment in 
Windmill-ftreet, he afligned the leafe of his houfe in Jermyn- 
{treet to Mr. Hunter. About the fame time Mr. Hunter 
became a member of the corporation of furgeons, and, 
through his brother’s intereit, was elected one of the fur- 
geons to St. George’s hofpital. In 1771, finding his bufinefs 
increafing with his reputation, he married a lady to whom 
he had been long engaged, the eldeft daughter of Mr. Home, 
a military furgeon, and ‘fifter to the prefent Mr. Everard 
Home. She was a perfon of elegant accomplifhments, and 
has lately obliged the public with a volume of poems. His 
houfe was now frequented by medical ftudents, who came to 
finifh their education in London, and who were defirous of a 
refidence in a fituation fo favourable to their improvement. 
Among others of his pupils, who have fince attained to pro- 
feffional eminence, we may mention the name of Jenner, im- 


‘mortalized by the difcovery of the preventive powers of the 


cow-pox. In 1771 he publithed his firft work, « On the Na- 
tural Hiftory of-the Teeth,” in 4to. It difplayed great ac- 
curacy of refearch, and was illultrated with excellent plates, 
In 1773 he commenced a courfe of le€tures on the theory and 
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principles of furgery, in which he brought forward many 
peculiar opinions, expreffed in a peculiar language, which he 
introduced into phyfiological and pathological fcience. Part 
of the peculiarity of his language, however, muift be at- 
tributed to his want of a regular literary education, and 
arofe from his mifconception of its proper ufe; and to the 
fame defect muft be afcribed his failure to acquire that 
methodical arrangement of his ideas, and clearnefs and fa- 
cility.in expreffing them, for which his brother was fo much 
diftinguifhed. However, he was a real improver of his pro- 
feflion, both in a theoretical and practical view. He fuggefted 
new methods of treatment in ruptures of the tendo Achillis, 
in the operation for hydrocele, and for fiftula lachrymalis, 
&c. ; but the moft important of his chirurgical improvements 
was the method of operating for the popliteal aneurifm, by 
Shide up the femoral artery on the anterior part of the 
thigh. 

. Inthe year 1776, Mr. Hunter was appointed furgeon- 
extraordinary to his majefty. In 1778 he publifhed the 
fecond, or praétical part, of his “ Treatife on the Teeth,”’ 
in which their difeafes were confidered. Soon afterwards, 
he was eleGted a member of the Royal Society of Gotten- 
burgh, and of the Royal Medical Society, and Royal Aca- 
demy of Surgery, at Paris. In the year 1783, the term of 
his leafe in Jermyn-ftreet expiring, and his colle€tion being 
now too large to be contained in his dwelling-houfe, he pur- 
chafed the leafe of a large houfe on the eaft ide of Leiceiter- 
{quare, with premifes extending to Caftle-ftreet, on which 
he ereted a fpacious building for his mufeum, at a coft 
much beyond the diftates of prudence. Had his age and 
itate of health, indeed, juitified the expeCtation of along con- 
tinuance of the emoluments which were beginning to flow 
in upon him, no expenditure connected with his fame could 
have been thought cenfurable. At this period his faculties 
of body and mind jeem to have been exerted to the utmoft, 
and every moment had its full employ. He was now engaged 
in a very extenfive private practice; he was furgeon to St. 
George’s hofpital; he was giving a leng courfe of lectures 
in the winter; he was carrying on his inquiries in com- 
parative anatomy, and adding to his mufeum; he had a 
{chool of praétical anatomy in his own houfe, and was con- 
ftantly employed in fome experiments refpeting the animal 
economy. The poft of deputy furgeon-general to the army 
was conferred upon him in 1786; and in the fame year his 
great and long-expected work ‘ On the Venereal Difeafe’? 
made its appearance. Few medical performances have been 
more readj but it underwent fome fevere criticifms, both 
theoretical and praCtical: neverthelefs it will ever remain a 
monument to his extraordinary fagacity and talent of obfer- 
vatior.-. He alfo publifhed in this year, « Obfervations on 
yarious Parts of the animal Economy,” chiefly compofed of 
papers already printed in the Philofophical Tranfactions. 
In the fpring of this year Mr. Hunter was feized with a 
fevere illnefs, from which he recovered flowly, and which left 
his conftitution impaired ; he became fubje& efpecially to an 
affection of the heart, which came on upon every violent agi- 


tation of the mind, or fudden exertion of the body. 1n 1790. 


he was appointed infpeGior-general of hofpitals, and furgeon- 
general to the army, which gave him much additional oceu- 
pation; and he then refigned his courfe of le&tures to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Home, ftill employing all his little 
leifure in icientific purfuits. From the autumn of this year, 
however, the feries of {pafmodic and other uneafy fymptoms, 
conneted with the affeGi:on of the heart, and cenitituting 
what is named angina pe€ioris, which had for fome time 
haraffed him, increafed confiderably in violence, and to him- 
_ Self and others portended a fuddenly fatal termination, 
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During the years 1791 and 1792, he had many fevere 
attacks, but of not more than a few hours duration.. On 
the 16th of O&tober 1793, when in his ufual ftate of health, 
he went to St. George’s hofpital, where fomething occurred 
which irritated him, but of the circumftances of which he 
was not perfectly mafter. He therefore withheld his fen- 
timents, and withdrew into the next room, where, in the 
ac of turning round to one of the phyficians, he gave a deep 
groan, and dropped down dead. 

On diffe@tion, the heart was found to be the principal 
feat of difeafe. That organ appeared as if fhrunk in its 
fize; the coronary arteries, which ramify in its fubftance, 
were completely offified, or in the ftate of bony tubes; 
and the valves were in a ftate of incipient offification. 

Mr. Hunter was a man of a warm‘and impatient temper, 
but open and undifguifed: He-was naturally cheerful and 
focial ; and his countenance bore the ftamp of franknefs and 
animation, though in-his latter years it was deeply im- 
prefled with thoughtfulnefs. The admirable print of him, 
from a portrait by fir Jofhua Reynolds, ftrongly confirms the 
judgment made of it by Lavater: ‘ This man thinks for 
himfelf?? In originality’ of genius‘and powers of invetti- 
gation, he appears to have furpaffed:his brother ; induftry 
and perfeverance equally belonged to both. , 

In order to avoid interruption to the biographical nar 
rative, we have omitted to notice: the very numerous and 
important papers which Mr. Hunter prefented to the Royal 
Society, im rapid fuccefflion, efpecially between the years 
1773 and 1783, chiefly relating to comparative anatomy 
and phyfiology ; nor have we room at prefent to enumerate 
their titles. His fame, however, will principally reft upon 
his various difcoveries in this branch of {cience ; and it would 
be injuftice to his charaéter not to defcribe, as amply as 
our limits will admit, the anatomical mufeum, the formation 
of which may be regarded as having been the «main obje& 
of his life. In its plan it was abfolutely unique, and the 
perfe€tion to which he brought it rendered it the admiration 
of all who were capable of judging of its value. It embraced 
the grand defign of expofing to view the gradations of na- 
ture, from the moft fimple ftate in which life is found to 
exiit, to the moft perfect and complete piece of animal me- 
chanifm, that of man. This collection of anatomical faGs 
is arranged according to the fun¢tions they are intended to 
illuftrate, the different parts of animal bodies intended for 
fimilar ufes bemg brought together in feries, fo that-the 
various links in the chain of perfeGtion are readily followed, 
and clearly underftood. This arrangement comprehends 
four great orders: the fir/t, parts conitruéted for motion ; 
Jecond, parts effential to animals refpeGting their own internal 
economy and prefervation ; third, parts f{uperadded for pur- 
pofes conne@ted with external objects ; and, fourth, parts for 
the propagation of the {pecies, and the ‘maintenance of the 
young. The firf? order exhibits the fiuids of living bodies 
in a feries, fromthe fimple colourlefs fap of fome vegetables 
to the coloured and coagulating blood ;—the mufcles, from 
the ftraight fimple mufcle to the moft complicated itruciure 
with elaftic ligaments ;—the growthof bone, horn, fhell, &c. 5 
—and the varieties of joints. The /econd order comprehends 
the organs of digeftion, beginning with the hydatid, which 
is itfelf-a fimple pouch, and pafling to the polypus, the 
leech, and more complicated animals, including a feries of 
ftomachs, of inteftinal canals, and of the glands connected 
with them, as livers, fpleens, &c. After the organs of 
digeition follows the fyitem of abforbing veffels, from the 
roots of plants up to the la¢teals and lymphatics of different 
animals. The next fiep is to the heart, which, in the cater- 
pillar is a fimple canal, and receives various additions as we 
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afcend in the feale, until we find ita double heart in man 
and quadrupeds : this leads to the ftructure of arteries and 
veins, Then the lungs are fhewn in all their gradations, 
from the fimple vafcular lining of the egg-fhell, which ferves 
as lungs for the chicken, to thofe of the more perfect animals, 
including gills, &ce. The windpipe and organs of voice 
are fhewn under their different forms. And, laltly, the kid- 
nies are exhibited, which feparate the fuperfluous fluids from 
the circulation. he third order takes up the brain from its 
fimpleft ftate in the leech, to the fnail, infects, fifth, &c. up- 
wards ;—the varieties of all the organs of fenfe in the 
different tribes ef living things; and, laitly, the external 
coverings of hair, feathers, feales, &c. ; the weapons of of- 
fence and defence, as {purs, hoofs, horns, ftings, and electric 
ergans. As an appendix to this order, fome peculiar flruc- 
tures are added, fuch as the air-bladder in fifh, &c. The 
fourth order includes all the variety of parts connected with 
the procefs of generation in plants and animals, from the 
polypus and coral, to the perfeé animals ;—thofe of females 
in the maiden and impregnated ftate, including the products 
of feeds, fpawn, eggs, &c. ; the progrefs of incubation ; 
the peculiarities of the foetus; and the various organs for 
the nourifhment of the young. This fketch gives a very 
inadequate idea of the amazing number of objects, from 
every department of nature, which the collection comprifed ; 
but it contains, befides, a large feries of whole animals, ar- 
ranged according to their internal ftruéture, many of them 
the rareft ever brought into this country; fuch as the 
camelopard, hippopotamus, &c. It comprehends, moreover, 
2 feries of fkulls of different animals, and fkeletons of almott 
every known genus;—an immenfe number of calculi, urinary, 
biliary, and inteftinal ;—a large colleétion of fhells and in- 
feéts ;—and a moft complete affortment of extraneous fofiile. 
By his will, Mr. Hunter direéted that this mufeum fhould 
be offered to the purchafe of government; and, after fome 
negociation, it was bought for the public ufe for the fum of 
%5,000/. and given to the college of furgeons, on condition 
of expofing it to public view on certain days in the week, 
and giving a fet of annual le€tures exp’anatory ef its con- 
tents. A large building for its reception has been completed 
in Portugal-{treet, connected with the college of furgeons, 
in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields ; and in the {pring of the prefent 
year (1810) the firft courfe of lectures was delivered by 
Mr. Home and fir William Blizard. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Hunter had made confider- 
able progrefs in the printing of ‘ A Treatife on the Blood, 
Inflammation, and Gun-fhot Wounds,” which was pub- 
lifhed in 1794, under the infpeGion of Mr. Home, who 
prefixed a biographical account of the author. See this 
Account 3 alfo Gen. Biog. 

Hounrer, Henry, a popular preacher and writer, was 
born at Culrofs, in Perthfhire, in the year 1741. He 
had the beft education that the circumitances of his parents 
would permit, and at the age of thirteen was fent to 
the univerfity of Edinburgh, where, by his talents and 
proficiency, he attraéted the notice of the profeflors, and 
at the age of feventeen he was appointed tutor to Mr. 
Bolwell, afterwards one of the lords of feffion. When 
he left Edinburgh he accepted the office of tutor. to 
lord Dundonald’s fons at Culrofs abbey. In 1764 he 
was licenfed to preach, having pafled the feveral trials 
with great applaufe: and very quickly became much fol- 
lowed.on account of his popular pulpit talents. . He was or- 
dained in 1766, and was appointed minifter of South Leith. 
On a-vifit to London in 1769, he preached in moift of the 
Scotch meeting-houfes with great acceptance, and foon after 
his return. he received an inyitation to become paitor of the 


Scotch church in Swallow-freet, which he declined ; but im 
1771 he removed to London, and undertook the paftoral 
office in the Scotch church at London Wall. He appeared 
firft as an author in 1783, by the commencement of his 
«© Sacred Biography,’’ which was at length extended to 
feven volumes oftavo. While this work was in the courfe 
of publication, he engaged in the tranflation of Lavater’s 
« Effays on Phyfiognomy,” and in order to render his work 
as complete as poflible, he took a journey into Swifferland, 
for the purpofe of procuring information from Lavater him- 
felf. He attained, in fome meafure, his objeét, though the 
author did not receive him with the cordiality which he ex- 
pected, fulpeting that the Englifh verfion mutt injure the 
fale of the French tranflation. The firft number of this 
work was publifhed in the year 1789, and it was finifhed in 
a ftyle of refpe€tability worthy the improved ftate of the 
arts. From this period Dr. Hunter fpent much of his time 
in tranflating different works from the Freneh language. 
In the year 1790° he was eleGted fecretary to the corre- 
{ponding board of the “Society for propagating Chrif- 
tian Knowledge in the Highlands and Tflands of Scot- 
land.”” He was likewife chaplain to the ** Scotch Cor- 
poration,” and both thefe inftitutions. were much benefited 
by his zealous exertions in their behalf. Inthe year 1795, he 
publifhed two volumes of fermons, and in'1798 he gave the 
world eight ‘ Leétures on the Evidences of Chriftianity,’” 
being the completion of a plan begun by Mr. Fell. The’ 
whole contains a popular and ufeful elucidation of the proofs 
in favour of the Chriftian religion, arifing from its internal 
evidence, its beneficial influence, and the fuperior value of 
the information which it conveys with refpeét to futurity. 
During the latter years of his life, Dr. Hunter’s conttitu- 
tion fuffered the fevereft fhocks from the lofs: of three chil 
dren, which, with other caufes, contributed to render him 
unable to withftand the attacks of difeafe. He died at the 
Hot-Wells, Briftol, on the 27th of O&tober 1802, in the 
62d year of his age. Dr. Hunter was.a man of learning : 
his writings are eloquent, and fhew how well he had ftudied 
human nature. In the pulpit his manner was unaffected, 
folemn and impreflive. He indulged his liberal and friendly’ 
heart in the exercife of hofpitality, charity, and the pleafures 
of focial intercourfe, frequently beyond the limits which a’ 
regard to prudence and economy fhould have preferibed» 
He was the tranflator of « Letters of Euler toa German 
Princefs, on different Subjects in Phyfics and Philofophy ;” 
«The Studies of Nature by St. Pierre.;’? ‘¢ Saurin’s Ser- 
mons ;”? ‘¢ Sonnini’s Travels.”? Mifcellaneous pieces and 
fermons of his own have been publifhed fince his death, to’ 
which are prefixed Memoirs: from thefe the foregving par- 
ticulars have been taken. Dr. Hunter, about the year.1796 
or 7, begun “A Hiltory of London and its Environs,’? which 
came out in parts, and which has lately been finifhed by 
other editors. It makes two large quarto volumes. 
Hunter, a name given to a horfe qualified to carry a 
perfon in the chafe. The fhape of the horfe defigned for 
this;fervice, fhould be ftrong and well knit together, as the 
jockies exprefs it. Irregular or unequal fhapes in thefe’ 
creatures are always a token of weaknefs. ‘The inequa- 
lities in fhape which fhew a horfe improper for the chafe, 


are the having a large head anda fmall neck, a large lee ‘ 


and a fmall foot, and the like. The head of the hunter 
fhould, indeed, always be large, but the neck fhould alfo 
be thick and {trong to fupport it. The head fhould be 
lean, the noftrils wide, and the wind-pipe ftraight. » ; 

The whole fhape of a horfe intended for a hunter fhould 
be this: the ears fhould be fmall, open, and pricked ; or 
though they be fomewhat long, yer if they ftand up ereét, 
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and bold, like thofe of a fox, it is a fign of toughnefs or 
hardinefs. The forehead fthould be long and broad, not 
flat; or, 2s it is ufuaily termed, mare-faced, but rifing 
in the middie like that of a hare; the feather fhould 
be placed above the eye, the contrary being theught 
by fome to threaten blindnefs. The eyes fhould be full, 
large and bright ; the noftrils not only large, but looking 
red and frefh within; for an open and frefh noftril is 
always efleemed a fign of a good wind. The mouth 
fhould be large, deep in the wicks, and hairy. The wind- 
pipe fhould be large, and appear ftraight when he bridles 
his head ; for if, on the contrary, it bends like a bow on 
his bridling, it is not formed for a free paflage of the 
breath. This defe& in a horfe is exprefled among the 
dealers by the phrafe cock-throppled. The head fhould 
be fo fet on to the neck, that a {pace may be felt between the 
neck and the chine; when there is no fuch fpace, the horle is 
faid to be bull-necked, and this is not only a blemifh in the 
beauty of the horfe, but it alfo occafions his wind not to be 
fo good. The creit fhould be ftrong, firm, and well rifen ; 
the neck fhould be itraight and firm, not loofe and pliant ; 
the breaft fhould be ftrong and broad; the ribs round like 
a barrel, the fillets large; the buttocks rather oval than 
broad ; the legs clean, flat, and ftraight ; and, finally, the 
mane and tail ought to be long and thin, not fhort and 
bufhy, the laft being counted a mark of dulnefs. Whena 
hunter is thus chofen, and has been taught fuch obedience, 
that he will readily anfwer to the rider’s fignals, both of the 
bridte and hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and the fpurs ; 
that he knows how to make his way forward, and has 
ined a true temper of mouth, and a right placing of his 
head, and has learned to ftop and to turn readily, if his age 
be fufficiently advanced, he is ready for the field. It is a 
rule with all ftaunch {portfmen, that no horfe fhould be ufed 
in hunting till he is full five years old ; fome will hunt them 
at four, but the horfe at this time is not come up to his true 
ftrength and courage, and will not only fail at every tough 
trial, but will be fubje& to ftrains and accidents of that 
Kind, much more thanif he were to be kept another year 
firft, when his firength would be more confirmed. 
When the hunter is five years old, he may be put to grafs 
_ frem the middle of May till Bartholomew-tide; for the 
__ weather between thefe is fo hot, that it will be very proper 
to fpare him from work. At Bartholomew-tide the ftrength 
of the grafs beginning to be nipped by frofts and cold dews, 
fo that it is apt to engender crudities in the horfe, he fhould 
be taken up while his coat is yet fmooth and fleek, and put 
into-the ftable. When he is firft brought home, he fhouid 
be put in fome fecure and fpacious place, where he may eva- 
cuate his body by degrees, and be brought, not all at once, 
to warm keeping ; the next night he may be ftabled up. 
It isa general rule with many not to clothe and ftable up 
their horfes till two or three days after they are taken from 
grafs, and others who put them in the ftable after the firlt 
night, yet wili not drefs and clothe them till three or four 
days afterward ; but all this, except the keeping the horfe 
one day in a large and cool place, is needlefs caution. 


- There is a general practice among the grooms, in many , 


places, of giving their hunters wheat-ftraw as foon as they 
take them a Fain grafs. They fay they do this to take 

up their bellies; but there feems much reafon to difapprove 
oP thie The change is very violent, and the nature of the 
‘ftraw fo heating and drying, that there feems great reafon 
to fear that the aftringent nature of it would be prejudicial, 
more- than is at firft perceived. It is always found that 
the dung is hard after this food, and is voided with pain 
aad difficulty, which is in general very wrong for this fort of 


horfe. It is better, therefore, to avoid this itraw-feeding, 
and to depend upon moderate airing, warm cloathing, and 

od old hay, and old corn, than to have recourfe to any 
thing of this kind. 

When the horfe has evacuated all his grafs, and has been 
properly flrod, and the thoes have had time to fettle to his 
feet, he may be ridden abroad, and treated in this manner: 
the groom ought to vifit him early in the morning, at five 
o’clock in the long days, and at fix in the fhort ones; he 
muft then clean out the itable, and feel the horfe’s neck, 
flank, and belly, to find the ftate of his health, if the flank 
feels -foft and flabby, there is a neceflity of good diet to 
harden it, otherwife any great exercife will occation fwellings 
and goutinefs in the heels. After this examination, a handful 
or two of good old oats, well fifted, fhould be given him ; 
this will make him have more inclination to water, and will’ 
alfo make the water fit better on his ftomach than if he drank 
fafting. After this he is to be tied up and drefled. If in 
the doing of this he opens his mouth, as if he would bite, or 
attempts to kick at the perfon, itis a proof that the teeth of 
the curry-comb are too fharp, and muift be filed blunter. 
If after this he contimes the fame tricks, it is through 
wantonnefs, and he fhould be correéted for it with the winp. 
The intent of currying being only to raife the duit, this 
is to be brufhed off afterwards with a horfe-tail nailed to a 
handle, or any other light brufh. Then he is to be rubbed 
Gown with the brufh, and dufied a fecond time; he fhould 
then: be rubbed over with a wet band, and all the loofe hairs, 
and whatever foulnefs there is, fhould be picked off. When 
this is done, and he is wiped dry as at firft, a large faddle- 
cloth isto be put on, reaching down to the fpurring-place 
then the faddle is to be put on, and a cloth thrown over it, 
that he may not take cold; then rub down his legs, and 
pick his feet with an iron picker, and let the mane and tail 
be combed with a wet mane-comb. Laitly, it isa cuftom: 
to {purt fome beer into shis mouth juft before the leading 
him out of the itable. He fhould then be mounted, and: 
walked a mile at lealt to fome running water, and there- 
watered ; but he mult only be fuffered to take about half his- 
water at one drinking. 

It is the cuftom of many to gallop the horfe at a violent 
rate as foon as he comes out of the water, but this is ex- 
tremely wrong for many reafons. It endangers the break- 
ing a horfe’s wind more than any other practice, and 
often has been the occafion of buarfting very gocd horfes. 
It ufes them alfo to the difagreeable trick we find in 
many horfes, of running away as foon as ever they come- 
out of the water; and with fome it makes them averle 
to drinking, fo that they will rather endure thirft, and 
hurt themfelves greatly by it, than bring on the violent 
exercife which they remember always follows it. The 
better way is to walk him a little after he is out of the 
water, then put him to a gentle gallop for a little while, 
and after this to bring him to the water again. This 
fhould be done three or four times, till he will not drink 
any more. If there is a hilly place near the waterine- 
place, it is always well to ride up to it 5 if otherwife, any 
place is to be chofen where there is free air and-fun. That 
the creature may enjoy the benefit of this, he is not te be 
gallopped, but walked about in this place an hour, and then 
taken home to the ftable. The pleafure the horfe himfelf 
takes in thefe airings, when well managed, is very evident, 
for he will gape, yawn, and fhrug up his body ; and in thefe, 
whenever he would ftand fill to Hales dung, or liften to any 
noife, he is not to be hindered from it, but encouraged in 
every thing of this kind. 

The advantages of thefe airings are yery evident ;: they 
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purify the blood, teach the. creature how to make his 
breathing agree with the reft of the motions of his body, 
and give him an appetite to his food, which hunters and 
racers, that are kept ftalled up, are otherwife very apt 
to lofe. On returning from airing, the litter of the ftable 
fhould be frefh, and by ftirring this, and whiftling, he will 
be brought to itale. Then he is to be led to his ftall, and 
tied up, and again carefully rubbed down; then he fhould 
be covered with a linen cloth next his body, anda canvas 
one over that, made to fit him, and reaching down to his 
legs. This, asthe duke of Newcattle obferves, isa cuftom 
which we learnt of the Turks, who are, of all people, the 
moft nice and careful.of their horfes. Over this covering 
there fhould be put a body-cloth of fix or eight ftraps; this 
keeps his belly in fhape, and does not hurt him. This 


cloathing will be fufficient while the weather is not very © 


fharp, .but in fevere feafons, when the hair begins to rife and 
ftart in the uncovered parts, a woollen cloth is to be added, 
and this will always prove fully fufficient. 

Different horfes and different feafons make a variety of 
the degree of cloathing neceflary ; but there always is an 
obvious rule to point out the neceflary changes, the rough- 
nefs of the coat being a mark of the want of cloathing, and 
the {moothnefs of it a proof that the cloathing is fufficient. 
Therefore, if at any time the hair is found to ftart, it isa 
notice that fome farther cloathing is to be added. 

If the horfe {weat much in the night, it is a fign that 
he is over-fed, and wants exercife; this, therefore, is 
eafily remedied. An hour or more after the horfe is 
-come in from his airing, the groom fhould give him 
a whifp of clean hay, making him eat it out of his 
hand: after this let the manger be well cleaned out, and a 
.quartern of oats clean fifted be given him. If he eats up 
this with an appetite, he fhould have more given him; but 
if he is flow and indifferent about it, he muft have no 
more. The bufinefs is to give him enough, but not to 
cloy him with food. 

If the horfe gets flefh too faft on this home feeding, he is 
not to be ftinted to prevent it, but only his exercife in- 
creafed ; this will take down his flefh, and at the fame time 
give him ftrength and wind. After the feeding in the 
morning is over, the {table is to be fhut up, only leaving 
him a little hay on his litter. He need be no more looked 
at till one o'clock, and then only rubbed down, and left 
again till the time of his evening watering, which is four 
o’clock in the fummer, and three in the winter. When he 
has been watered, he muit be kept out an hour or two, or 
more, if neceflary, and then taken home and rubbed as after 
the morning watering. Then he is to have a feed of corn 
at fix o’clock, and another at nine at night ; and being then 
cleaned, and his litter put in order, and hay enough left for 
the night, he is to be left till morning. This is the direétion 
for one day, and in this manner he is to be treated every 
day for a fortnight, at the end of which time his flefh will 
b2 fo hardened, his wind fo improved, and his mouth fo 
quickened,.and his gallop brought te fo good a ftroke, 
that he will be fit to be put to moderate hunting. During 
the time that he is ufed to hunting, he muft be ordered 
on his days of reft exaCtly as he is directed for the fortnight 
when he isin preparation ; but as his exercife is now greatly 
increafed, he mult be alloweda more {ftrengthening food, 
mixing fome old fpht beans at every feeding with his 
oats. 

And if this is not found to be fxfficient, the following 
bread mull be given: let two pecks- of old beans, and one 
peck of wheat be ground together, and made into an indif- 
erently fine meal; then knead it into dough, with fome 
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warm water, anda good quantity of -yeaft: let it liea time 
that it may rife and {well, which will make the bread the 
lighter ; then make it into loaves of a peck each, and let-it 
be baked in a flow oven, that it may be thoroughly done, 
without being burnt; when it is taken out of the oven, it 
mutt be fet, bottom upwards, to cool; when it is pne day 
old, the-cruft is to be chipped off, andthe crumb giyen him 
for food. ‘When this is ready, he fhould have fome of it at 
leaft once in the day 3 but it is not to be made the only food, 
but fome feeds are to be of oats alone; fome of oats and 
this bread, and fome of oats and beans mixed together. 
The making a variety in this manner, being the beft of all 
methods of keeping up the appetite, which is often apt to 
fel. 

The day before the horfe is to hunt, he muft have no 
beans, becaufe they are hard of digeftion, but only fome 
oats with this bread; or if he will be brought to eat the 
bread alone, that will be beft of all. His evening feed 
fhould, on this day, be fomewhat earlier than ufual; and 
after this, he is only to have a whifp of hay out of the 
groom's hand ull he return from hunting. 

The hunter, in order to his behaving well in the field, 
ought to have great care and indulgence in the ftable: he 
ought to have as much reft and quiet as may be, to be kept 
well fupplied with good meat, clean litter, and frefh water by 
him; he fhould be often dreffed, and fuffered to fleep as 
much as he pleafes. He fhould be fo fed that his dung 
may be rather foft than hard, and it muft be of a bright and 
clean colour. All this may be eafily managed by the con- 
tinual obfervance and change of his food, as occafion re- 
quires. After his ufual fcourings he fhould have exercifes 
and mafhes of {weet malt, or bread and beans; or wheat 
and beans mixed together, are to be his belt food, and beans 
and oats his wortft. 

Some very great fportf{men are for keeping their horfes 
out at grafs all the buck-hunting feafon, never taking them 
up into the ftable at all, but allowing them in the field as 
much oats with their grafs as they willeat. The horfe may 
be thus rid three days in the week for the whole feafon, and 
never damaged by it, nor ever fhewing any marks of harm 
afterwards. 

Hunten's Bay, or Rigg bay, in Geography, a bay of 
Scotland, on the E. coaft of the county ot Wigton. 

Hunter’s Zown, a town, or village, of Pennfylvania, 
fituated in York county; 25 miles W. by 5, of York 
town. 

HUNTERDON, a county of New Jerfey, in America, 
bounded N. by that of Morris, E. by Somerfet, S.E. by 
Burlington, S.W. and W.. by Delaware river, which fe- 
parates it from the ftate of Pennfylvamia, and N.W. by 
Suffex county ; about 40 miles long and 32 broad, divided 
into 10 townfhips, containing 21,26¥ inhabitants, including 
1220 flaves. On Mufkonetcong mountain in this county, is 
a itrong chalybeate fpring, to which many perfons refort ; 
it iffues from the fide of an eminence into an artificial refer- 
voir, for the accommodation of thofe who wifh to bathe in, 
as well as to drink, the waters. The chief town of the county 
is Trenton. 

HUNTING, the art, or aét, of purfuing and chafing 
bealts of game. See GAME. 

In its general fenfe, hunting includes the purfuit both of 
hairy and feathered game; but in its more proper and re- 
{lrained fignification, it is only applicable to bealts of venery 
and chafe. 

F. De Launay, formerly profeffor of the French laws, 
has an exprefs freatife of hunting. 

The antiquity of hunting may be traced back upwards of 
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2600 years before the Chriftian era. The facred hiitory 
deferibes the firft warriors under the name of hunters. 
Thus Nimrod is reprefented as a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” (Gen. x. 9.) In the fequel, he made foldiers of his 
companions, who had aflifted him in hunting and deftroying 
the favage beaits that laid wafte the country about Babylon, 
and employed them in extending and eftablifhing his con- 
quelts. 


“ Bold Nimrod firft the lion's trophies wore, 
‘Fhe panther bound, and lanc’d the briftling boar: 
He taught to turn the hare, to bay the deer, 
And wheel the courfer in his mid career.”? Tickell. 
We find, that among the more civilized nations, as the 
Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, it always made one of their 
genteeler diverfions ; and as to the wilder and more barba- 
rous, it ferved them with food and neceflaries. ‘The Roman 
jurifprudence, which was formed on the manners of the firft 
ages, made a law of it, and eftablifhed it as a maxim, that 
as the natural right of things which have no mafter belongs 
to the firft poffeffor; wild beafts, birds, and fifhes, are the 
property of him, whoever he be, that can firft take them. 
But the northern nations of barbarians, who over-ran the 
Roman empire, bringing with them a ftronger tafte for the 
diverfion, and the people being now poffefied of other, and 
more eafy means of fubfiftence from the lands and poffef- 
fions of thofe they had vanquifhed; their chiefs and leaders 
began: to appropriate the right of hunting, and, inftead ofa 
uatural right, to make it a royal one. Thus it continues 
to this day, the right of hunting, among us, belonging only 
to the king, and thofe who derive it from him. 
_ And hence have arifen all our laws and charters of the 
foreft, Jaws and regulations for prefervation of the game, 
&c. See Forest, GAME, and Trespass. 
' The hunting ufed by the ancients was much like that now 
raGtifed for the rein deer ; which is feldom hunted at force, 
or with hounds ;-but only drawn with a blood-hound, and 
foreftalled with nets and engines. Thus did they with all 
beafts ; whence a dog is never commented by them for 
opening, before he has difcovered where the beaft lies: 


hence they were not in any manner curious as to the mufic 


- of their hounds, or the compofition of their kennel or pack, 


either for deepnefs, loudnefs, or {weetnefs of cry, which is 
become a principal point in the hunting of our days. 
Their huntfmen, indeed, were accuitomed to fhout and 


- make a great noife, as Virgil obferves in the third of his 


Georgics: “ ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum.” 
But that clamour was only to bring the deer to the nets 
laid for him. 

- The Sicilian way of hunting had fomething in it very 
extraordinary. The nobles or gentry being informed which 


- way a herd of deer pafied, gave notice to one another, and 


ointed a meeting ; every one bringing with him a crofs- 
~ or long-bow, ‘and a bundle of faves, fhod with iron, 
the heads bored, with a cord pafling through them all: 
thus provided they came to the herd, and cafting themfelves 
about in a large ring, furrounded the deer. _Then, each 
taking his ftand, unbound his faggot, fet up his ftake, and 
tied the end of his cerd to that of his next neighbour, at 
the diftance of ten feet from one another. Then taking 
feathers dyed in crimfon, and faltened on a thread, they tied 
them to the cord; fo that with the leaft breath of wind 
they would whirl round. Which done, the perfons who 
Kept the ftands withdrew, and hid themfelves in the next 
‘covert. _ Then the chief ranger entering within the line with 
hounds to draw after the herd, roufed the game with their 
cry 3 which fying tawards the line, were turned off; and 


ftill gazing on the fhaking and fhining feathers, wandered 
about as if kept in with a real wall or pale. The ranger 
ftill purfued, and calling every perfon by name, as he pafled 
by their itand, commanded him to fhoot the firft, third, or 
fixth, as he pleafed; and if any of them miffed, or fingled 
out another than that affigned him, it was counted a grievous 
difgrace. By fuch means, as they paffed by their feveral 
ftations, the whole herd was killed by the feveral bands. 

Hunting conftituted a great part of the employment 
of the ancient Germans and alfo of the Britons, when the 
more furious occupations of war did not engage their atten- 
tion.. This was not merely an amufement to which, in 
many cafes, the ferocity of their temper a@tually inclined 
them, but it was the principal means by which, in the uncul- 
tivated flate of the countries which they inhabited, they: 
procured their fubfiftence. Such was the cafe fo late as the 
third century with thofe unconquered Britous who 
lived beyond Adrian’s wall. With the Celtic nations 
hunting, to which they were inordinately attached, ferved as 
a preparatory difcipline for war; and it has anfwered the 
fame purpofe in many other nations, which we have been 
accuitomed to denominate barbarous. So general and fo 
ardent was the attachment to hunting among the ancient 
Britons, that, whilft the chieftains praétifed it in order to 
prepofiefs their miftrefles with a favourable opinion of their 
valour and agility, young ladies of diftinguifhed rank and 
beauty devoted much of their time to the chafe. On ac- 
count of the general prevalence of this paftime, and its 
apprehended injury to the general interefts of fociety, the 
liberty of the chafe has been more or lefs reftrained from 
early ages, and kings and princes have fucceflively augmented 
their affumed rights in hunting ; claiming to themfelves the 
primitive and fole title to hunt, and controlling their no- 
bles, and all perfons of inferior rank, from enjoying this 
amufement, unlefs, as we have before obferved, the pri- 
vilege was granted by them, and liable to be revoked at 
their will. Hence arofe the numerous and fevere reftraints 
and penalties of the game laws. See Game. 

Among the Mexicans hunting was a favourite exercife ; 
and in purfuing it they ufed, with fingular dexterity, bows 
and arrows, darts, nets, fnares, and a kind of tubes, through 
which they fhot out, by blowing, little balls at birds. - 
‘Thofe inftruments, of this kind, that were ufed by their kings 
and great men, were curioufly carved and painted, and 
adorned with filver and gold. Befides their private hunting 
exercifes, in which they engaged for amufement or fub-- 
fiftence, they had alfo hunting matches, either appointed by - 
the king, or undertaken with a view of providing viétims for 
their facrifices. A wood, not far from the capital, was : 
feleGted for this purpofe; and it was enclofed by fome 
thoufands of hunters, who formed a circle of. fix, feven, or 
eight miles, according to the number of animals which they 
propofed to take. Fire was then fet to the grafsin a num- 
ber of places, and a terrible noife was made with drums, 
horns, fhouting and whiflling. The hunters at the fame 
time gradually contraéted their circle, and thus enclofed'the - 

ame in a very {mall fpace, and it was taken in the {nares 
that had been previoufly fet, or killed by the hunters, The 
number of animals, comprehending deer, wild goats, hares, . 
rabbits, &c. colleéted and deftroyed on thefe occafions, is al- 
moft incredible. ; 

Hunting was alfo much praétifed by the favage and 
bloody conqueror Genghiz-Khan; and his method of em- 
ploying his foldiers in a kind of warfare with the beaits, . 
when they had no human enemies with whom to contend, 
was fimilar to that of the Mexicans. The chafe is fill an 
objeét to which the Eaft Indian princes are much inclined, 
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Mr. Blane, who attended the hunting excurfions of Afoph 
ul Dowlah, vifir of the Mogul empire, and nabob of Oude 
in 1785 and 1786, gives tite following account of them. 
The time chofen for the hunting party is about the be- 
ginning of December ; and the diverfion is continued till the 
heats, which commence about the beginning of March, 
oblige them to ftop. During this time a circuit of between 
400 and 6co miles is generally made; the hunters bending 
their courfe towards the fkirts of the northern mountains, 
where the country is wild and uncultivated. The vifir takes 
along with him not only his court and feraglio, but a great 
part of the inhabitants of his capital. His immediate atten- 
dants may amount to about 2000; but betides thefe he is 
alfo followed by 500 or 600 horfe, and feveral battalions of 
regular fepoys with their field-pieces. Four or five hundred 


elephants are alfo taken along with him: of which fome - 


are ufed for riding, others for fighting, and fome: for 
clearing the jungles and forefts of the game. About as 
many fumpter horfes of the beautiful Perfian and Arabian 
breeds alfo accompany him. A great many. wheel car- 
riages drawn by bullccks likewife attend, - which are ufed 
chiefly for the convenience of the women; fometimes alfo 
he hasan Englifh chaife or two, and fometimes a chariot ; 
but all thefe, as well as the horfes, are merely for fhow, the 
vifir himfelf never ufing any other conveyance than an ele- 
phant, or fometimes, when fatigued or indifpofed, a palanquin. 
The animals ufed in the {port are principally gre-hounds, 
of which there may be about 3co; he has alfo about 200 
hawks, and a few trained leopards for hunting deer. There 
are a great number of mark{men, whofe profeffion it is to 
fhoot deer; with many fowlers, who provide game: as 
none of the natives of India know how to fhoot game with 
{mall fhot, or to hunt with flow hounds. A vaft number of 
matchlocks are carried along with the company with many 
Englifh pieces of various kinds, 40 or 50 pairs of piftols, 
bows and arrows, befides {words, daggers, and fabres with- 
out number. There are alfo nets of various kinds, fome 
for quail, and -others very large, for fifhing, which are 
carried along with him upon elephants, attended by fifher- 
men, fo as always to be ready for throwing into any river 
or lake that may be met with. Every article that can con- 
tribute to luxury or pleafure is likewife carried along with 
the army. A great many carts are loaded with the Ganges 
water, and even ice is tranfported for cooling the drink. 
The fruits of the feafon and frefh vegetables are daily fent 
to him from his gardens by bearers ftationed at the diftance 
of every ten miles; by which means each article is con- 
veyed day or night at the rate of four miles an hour. 
Befides the animals already mentioned, there are alfo fighting 
antelopes, buffaloes} and rams in great numbers; alfo 
feveral hundred pigeons, fome fighting cocks, with a vait 
variety of parrots, nightingales, &c. 

To complete the magnificence or extravagance of this 
expedition, there is always a large bazar, or moving town, 
which attends the camp; confilting of fhop-keepers and 
artificers of all kinds, money-changers, cancing-wemen ; fo 
that, on the moit moderate calculation, the whole number of 
people in his camp cannot be computed at fewer than 
20,0co. ‘The nabob himfelf, and all the gentlemen of his 
camp, are provided with double fets of tents and equipage, 
which are always fent on the day before to the place to 
which he intends to go ; and this is generally eight or ten 
miles in whatever direGtion moft game is expeéted ; fo that 
by the time he has finifhed his [port in the morning, he finds 
his whole camp ready pitched for his reception. 

The nabob, with the attending gentlemen, proceed in a 
segular moving court or durbar, and thus they keep con- 


-their heads. 


verfing-together and looking out for game. A great many 
foxes, hares, jackals, and fometimes deer, are picked up by 
the dogs as they pafs along: the hawks are carried imme- 
diately before the elephants, and let fly at whatever game ts 
fprung for them, which is generally partridges, buiftards, 
quails, and different kinds of herons; thefe lait affording ex- 
cellent {port with the falcons or fharp-winged hawks. Wild 
boars are fometimes ftarted, and either fhot or run down by 
the dogs and horfemen. Hunting the tyger, however, is 
looked upon as the principal diverfién, and the difcovery of 
one of thefe animals is accounted a matter of great joy. 
The cover in which the tyger is found is commonly long 
grafs, or reeds of fuch an height «as frequently to reach 
above the elephants ; and it is difficult to find him in fuch a 
place, as he commonly endeavours either to fteal off, or lies 
{o clofe to the ground that he cannot be roufed till the ele- 
phants are almoit upon him. He then roars and fkulks away, 
but is fhot at as foon as he can be feen; it being generally 
contrived that the nabob fhall have the compliment of firing 
firft. If he be not difabled, the tyger continues to fkulk 
along, followed by the line of elephants; the nabob and 
others {hooting at him as often as he can be feen till he falls. 
The elephants themfelves are very much afraid of this ter- 
rible animal, and difcover their apprehenfions by fhrieckng 
and roaring as foon as they begin to fmell him or hear him 
growl; generally attempting to turn away from the place 
where he is, When the tyger can be traced to a particular 
f{pot, the elephants are difpofed of ina circle round him; 
in which cafe he will at laft make a defperate attack, 
{pringing upon the elephant that is neareft, and attempting 
to tear him with his teeth orclaws. Some, but very few, of 
the elephants, can be brought to attack the tyger ; and this 
they do by curling up their trunks under their mouths, and 
then attempting to tofs, or otherwife deftroy him with their 
tufks, or to crufh him with their feet or knees. It is con- 
fidered as good {port to kill one tyger im a day ; though 
fometimes, when a female is met with her young ones, two 
or three will be killed. 

The other objeéts of purfuit in thefe excurfions are wild 
elephants, buffaloes, and rhinocerofes. Our author was 
prefent at the hunting of a wild elephant of vaft fize and 
ftvength. An attempt was firft made to take him alive by 
furrounding him with tame elephants, while he was kept at 
bay by crackers and other fire-works; but he conftantly 
eluded every effort of this kind. Sometimes the drivers of 
the tame elephants got fo near him, that they threw ftrong 
ropes over his head, and endeavoured to detain him by 
faitening them around trees; but he conftantly fnapped the 
ropes like pack-threads, and purfued his way to the foreft. 
Some of the ftrongeft and moit furious of the fighting ele- 
phants were then brought up to engage him ; but he attacked 
them with fuch fury that they were all obliged to defift. In 
his itruggle with one of them he broke one of his tufks, and 
the broken piece, which was upwards of two inches in dia- 
meter, of folidivory, flew up into the air feveral yards above 
Orders were now given to kill him, as it ap- 
peared impoffible to take him alive; but even this was not 
accomplifhed without the greateft difficulty. He twice 
turned and attacked the party who purfued him ; and in one 
of thefe attacks firuck the elephant obliquely on which the 
prince rode, threw him upon his fide, but then paffed on 
without offering farther injury. At laft he fell dead, after 
having received, as was fuppofed, upwards of 1000 balls 
into his body. See ELepnas. 

Hunting, confidered as an exercife, is perhaps the beft that 
can poffibly be contrived for ftrengthening the general habit, 
and procuring health and vigour. The feafon of the year, 
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the time of the day deftined for this amufement, and the 
motion neceflary on this occafion, are all admirably adapted 
to the reftoration and continuance of health. It is, befides, 
of no {mall importance to have the mind recreated at the 
time the body is exercifed; for this admirably affills the 
due circulation of the fluids through the minute canals 
deftined for their conveyance ; and there are few people not 
utterly abandoned to idlenefs and debauchery of fome kind 
or other, who do not perceive a fpontaneous flow of {pifits 
when they ride at or about the rife of the fun, when they 
refpire the pureft air, when variety of perpetually changing 
{cenes prefent themfelves, and when the mind is.agreeably 
agitated concerning the event of the chafe. 
~ If we advert to the charaGter of thofe nations in ancient 
times, which were moft addicted to this exercife, we fhall 
find that they delighted in war, and in opprefling and enflav- 
ing their own fpecies. Nimrod, the mighty hunter, was a 
tyrant. The Lacedemonians indulged themfelves without 
controul in this exercife, whilft they cruelly oppreffed thofe 
whom they had in their power. (See Herrors.) The 
wife leciflator Solon reftrained the Athenians from gratify- 
ing themfelves in this way, leit they fhould be led to negle& 
the mechanic arts. The Egyptians, Perfians, and Scythians, 
&c. were fond of hunting and of war. As mankind be- 
came more civilized, hunting became lefs prevalent: fuch 
was in a degree the cafe with the Romans, although they 
continued to a late period to make death and flaughter fami- 
liar to’ the citizens, by the diverfions of the amphitheatre 
and circus, which confifted of exhibitions of wild beaits, 
and of human gladiators, deftroying one another. Thofe 
who think the exercife of huating incompatible with the 
principles of humanity, allege that it is allowable only 
when an uncultivated country is over-run with noxious ani- 
mals, or when it is neceflary to kill wild animals for food. 
For a defence of this diverfion, and an attempt to reconcile 
ié with the fentiments and feelings of humanity, fee Man- 
chefter T'ranfaétions, vol. i. p. 341, &c. 
Hunting is practifed in a different manner, and with a 


different apparatus, according to the nature, genius, and 


addrefs, of the particular bealt which is the obje& of it. 
Thefe beafts are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck, 
doe, fox, marten, and roe; the five firft of which are deno- 
minated bealts of the foreit, or venery, /jlvefres ; and the 
five latter, beatts of the field, or of chafe, campe/lres. 

The gentlemen, and maiters of the {port, have framed a 
new fet of terms, which may be called the busting language ; 
a coneife vocabulary of which we fhall here give the 
reader. : 

_ The terms, then, ufed for beafts of venery and chafe, as 
they are in company, are thefe: they fay, a herd of harts, 
and all manner of deer; a devy of roes; a founder of {wine ; 
a rout of wolves; a riche/s of martens; a brace or leafh of 
bucks, foxes, or hares; a couple of rabbits or conies. 

There are alfo terms for their lodging ; a hart is faid to 
harbour ; = buck lodges ; a roe beds ; a hare feats, or forms ; 
a coney ffs; afox sennels ; a marten frees; an otter watches; 
a badger earths ; a boar couches. af ; 

Hence, to exprefs their diflodging, they fay, unharbour 
the hart; roufe the buck ; fart the hare; bolt the coney ; 
unkennel the fox ; untree the marten ; vent the otter; dig the 
badger; rear the boar. 

’ The terms for their noife at rutting time are as follows: 
a hart delleth ; a buck growns or troats; aroe bellows; a 
hare beats or taps ; an otter whines ; a boar freams ; a fox 
barks ; a badger fbricks ; a wolf howls ; a goat rattles. 

- Terms for their copulation: a hart or buck goes to rut ; 

a roe goes to fourn; a bear goes to brim; a bare or coney 
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goes to buck; a fox goes to clicketing; a wolf goes to match 
or make; an otter Aunfeth for his kind. 

Terms for the footing and treading: of a hart we fay, 
the flot; of a buck, and all fallow deer, the view; of all 
deer, if on the grafs, and fearce vifible, the foiling ; of a 
fox, the print; and of other the like vermin, the footing ; 
of an otter, the marks; of a boar, the track; the hare, 
when in open fields, is faid to fore; when fhe winds about 
to deceive the hounds, fhe doubles; when fhe beats on the 
hard highway, aad her footing comes to be perceived, fhe 
pricketh; in {now, it is called the érace of the hare. 

The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the 
Jingle; that of a boar, the wreath; of a fox, the drufh or 
drag; and the tip at the end, the chape; of a wolf, the fern ; 
of a hare and coney, the /cut. 

The ordure or excrement of a hart, and-all deer, is called 
Jewmets or Sewmifking 3 of a hare, crotiles or crotifing ; of a 
boar, /effes; of a fox, the billetings; and of other the like 
vermin, the fuants; of an otter the /praints. As to the 
heads of deer, fomething has already beer {poken under the 
article Heap. 

For the attire or parts thereof, thofe of a flag, if perfe&, 
are, the dur, the pearls, the little £aobs on it, the beam, the 
gutters, the antler, the fur-antler, royal, fur-royal, and all at 
top, the croches; of the buck, the ur, beam, brow-antler, 
back-antler, advancer, palm, and fpellers. 

If the croches grow in the form of a man’s hand, it is 
called a palmed head. Heads bearing not above three or 
four, and the croches placed aloft, all of one height, are 
called crowned heads: Heads having double croches, are 
called forked heads, becaufe the croches are planted on the 
top of the like forks. 

q They fay a litter of cubs; a nef of rabbits; a {quirrel’s 
ray. 

The terms ufed in refpeé& to the dogs, &c. are as follow: 
of grey-hounds, two make a brace; of hounds, a couple; of 
grey-hounds, three make a lea/hb; of hounds, a couple and 
half:—they fay, let /lip a grey-hound ; and ca/? offa hound: 
the ftring wherein a grey-hound is led is called a a/b ; and 
that of a hound a /yome: the grey-hound has his collar, and 
the hound his couples: we fay a kennel of hounds, and a pack 
of beagles. 

Huntine, flyles or manners of, are various, according to 
the country, the beaft, and the means whereby he is to be 
caught. 

Hunting, as praétifed among us, is chiefly performed 
with dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommodated 
to the various kinds of game: hounds, grey-hounds, flaunch- 
hounds, blood-hounds, terriers, &c. See Doc, Hotnn, &c. 

In the kennels or packs, they generally rank them under 
the heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. 

On fome occafions, nets, fpears, and initruments for dig- 
ging the ground are alfo required: nor is the hunting-horn 
to be omitted. See Horn. 

The ufual chafes among us are, the hart, buck, roe, hare, 
fox, badger, and citer. We fhall here give fomething of 
what relates to each of thefe. 

With regard to the feafons of hunting: hart and buck 
hunting begins at the end of fence-month, which is a fort- 
night after Midfummer, and latts till Holy-rood-day. The 
hind and doe come in courfe on Holy-rood-day, and laft till 
Candlemas. Fox hunting comes in at Chriftmas and holds 
till Annunciation. 

Roe hunting begins at Michaelmas and ends at Candle- 
mas. Hare hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes 
out at the end of February. Where the wolf and boar are 
hunted, the feafon for each begins at Chriltmas; the frit 
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ending at the Annunciation, the fecond at the Purifica- 
thon, 

ere, too, is the place for fome general terms and 
phrafes, more immediately ufed in the progrefs of the {port 
itfelf; what belongs to the feveral forts of game in particu- 
lar, being referved for the refpective articles. 

When the hounds, then, being calt off, and finding the {cent 
of fome game, begin to open and cry, they are faid to chal- 
lenze; when they are too bufy before the fcent be good, 
they are faid to Jadble; when teo bufy where the fcent is 
good, baw!; when they run it end-ways orderly, holding in 
together merrily, and making it good, they are {aid to be 
in full cry; when they run along without opening at all, it 
is called running mute. F . 

When fpaniels open in the ftring, or a grey-hound in the 
eourfe, they are faid to lapfe. é 

When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are faid 
to yearn. = 

When the dogs hit the fcent the contrary way, they are 
{aid to draw amifs. ; 

When then they take frefh fcent, and quit the former 

 chafe for a new one, it is called Aunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they are 
faid to hunt counters. 4 

When the chafe goes off, and returns again, traverfing 
the fame ground, it 1s called hunting the foil. 

When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer inftead of a 
fingle one, it is called running riot. : 

Dovs fet in readinefs where the game is expected te come 
by and calt off after the other hounds are pafled, are called 
a relay. If they be calt off before the other dogs be come 
Up, it is called a vauntlay. 

When, finding where the chafe has been, they make a 
proffer to enter, but return, it is called a blemifh. 

A leffon onthe horn to encourage the hounds is named a 
call or recheat. "That blown at the death of a deer is called 
the mart. The part belonging to the dogs of any chafe 
they have killed is the reward. They fay, take off a deer’s 
fin ; _firip or cafe a hare, fox, and all forts of vermin ; which 
is done by beginning at the fnout, and turning the {kin over 
the ears down to the tail. 

Huwtixe, Laws relating to. See GAME. é 

Notwithftanding all the game laws, and the various qua- 
lifications for hunting pointed out by flatutes, which imply a 
power for perfons fo qualified to hunt, yet, according to judge 
Blackftone, no man but he who has a chafe, or free-warren, 
by grant of the crown or prefcription, which fuppofes one, 
can jultify hunting or {porting upon another man’s foil ; nor 
indeed, in thorough ftri€tnefs of common law, either hunting 
or fporting at all. By ftat.1 Hen. VII. c. 7. unlawful 
hunting in any legal foreit, park, or warren, not being the 
king’s property, by night, or with painted faces, was declared to 
be fingle felony. But now by the ftatute 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 
to appear armed in any enclofed forett or place where deer are 
ufually kept, or in any warren for hares or conies, or in any 
high road, open heath, common, ordown,by day or night, with 
faces blacked or otherwife difguifed, or (being fo difguifed) 
to hunt, wound, kill, or fteal any deer, to rob a warren, or 
to fteal fifh, or to procure by gift or promife of reward any 
perfon to join them in fuch unlawful a&t, is felony without 
benefit of clergy. Perfons fo hunting are liable to actions 
of trefpafs by the poffeffors of the land. Comment. vol, ii. 
p- 418, and vol.iv. p. 174. See TRESPASS. 

Huntine, Badger. A badger is called by feveral names 
wiz. a grey, brock; borefon, or baufon : the male is called a 
badger, or boar-pig, and the female a fow. See Ursus 
Miels. 


This beaft is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine, 
and Helvetian coafts ; and is not uncommon in France and 
England. It is found alfo as far north as Norway and 
Ruffia ; in Siberia, about the rivers Tom and Lena ; it in- 
habits China, and is expofed to fale for food in the markets of 
Pekin. 

The badger is a very fleepy beaft, efpecially in the day- 
time, feldom itirring abroad but in the night ; whence the 
denomination ucifuga, q. d. avoider of the light. It burrows 
under ground like the fox, and forms feveral different apart- 
ments, though with only one entrance, carrying in its mouth 
grafs in order to form a bed for its young. It is fo cleanly 
an animal, that it never obeys the call of nature in its apart- 
ments, but goes out for that purpofe. It breeds only once 
ina year, and brings four or five at a time. 

The badger is a deep biting beait, having very fharp teeth 5 
to guard againft the effects of which, it is ufual to put great 
broad collars about the dogs’ necks. He fights on his back, 
and by this means isat liberty to ufe both his teeth and nails. 
He has a faculty of blowing up his {kin after a ftrange man- 
ner, by which he defends himfelf again‘t any blow or bite of 
the dogs; fo that you may threfh on his back till you are 
weary to no purpofe: but a {mall ftroke on the nofe dif- 
patches him prefently. The fkin of the badger, when 
dreffed with the hair, is ufed for piftol furniture. The High- 
landers make their pendant pouches of it. The hair is aa 
ufed for making brufhes to foften the fhades in painting, 
called {weetening tools. Thefe animals are alfo hunted in 
the winter nights for the fake of their fiefh, for the hind quar- 
ters may be made into hams, not inferior in goodnefs to the 
beit bacon. The fat is much valued for ointments and 
falves. 

The method of hunting the badger is thus; feek the 
earth and burrows where he lies, and in a clear moonfhine 
night go and {top all the holes but one or two, and therein 
place facks, faltened with drawing ttrings, which may fhut 
him in as foon as he {trains the bag. The bags thus fet, caft 
off your hounds, and beat all the groves, hedges or tufts within 
a mile or two: the badgers that are abroad being alarmed 
by the dogs, will ftraight repair to their earths, and foon be 
taken. He that ftays to watch the facks muft ftand clofe, 
and upon a clear wind, or elfe the badger will find him, and 
fly fome other way for fafety. If the hounds either encoun- 
ter him, or undertake the chafe before he can get into his 
earth, he will {tand at bay like a boar, and make excellent 
fport. 

If the badger be attacked in his earth, as foon as he per-. 
ceives the terriers yearn him, he will {top the hole between the 
dogs and himfelf; and if the dogs continue baying, he 
removes his baggage with him, and goes into another apart- 
ment or chamber, of which he ufually has half a dozen in 
the burrow ; thus retreating from one to the other, till he 
can go no farther, and barricading the way as he goes. In 
hunting the badger as well as the fox, a man cannot juitify 
breaking the foil, and digging him out of his earth. 

Another mode of catching badgers is by a “ pit-fall’? 
acrofg their accuftomed path. . This fhould be five feet deep 
and four feet long, narrow at the top and bottom, and wide 
in the middle. This pit muit be covered with {mall boughs or 
fticks, which retain their leaves (either withered or green, 
according to the feafon): they muft be fo laid, that the 
weight of the badger when he treads upon them will initantly 
make them give way. The digging of badgers is, without 
very good terriers, a work of time: for if terriers do not keep 
conitantly at him, from his facility in penetrating and throw. 
ing back the earth (which he poflefles beyond any other ani- 
mal) he will, in loofe fand, bury himielf fafter than the 
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ete can fink pits, by which he may be got into an 
angle. 

Huntine, Boar. See Boar. 

Huyrine, Buck, or hunting fallow deer. 
Cervus Dama. 

The female is called doe, or doo: the firft yeara fawn ; 
fecond, a togg ; the third, a doe. See Deer. 

Lefs art and {kill are required in lodging a buck, than in 
harbouring a hart or ftag; nor does there need fo much draw- 
ing after; itis fufficient that you judge by the view, and 
mark what grove or covert he enters; for he does not wander 
and rove fo often asa hart, nor fo frequently change his 
When hard hunted he ufually takes to fome ttrong 
hold or covert, with which he is acquainted ; not flying far 
before the hounds, nor crofling nor doubling, nor uling any 
of the fubtleties the hart is accultomed to. 

The buek will beat a brook, but feldom a great river as 
the hart, nor can he {tay fo long at foil. 

The greatelt fubtilty a huntiman need ufe in hunting the 
buck, is to beware of hunting counter or change, becaufe 
of the plenty of fallow deer, which ufe to come more di- 
rectly upon the hounds than the red deer do. 

The buck herds more than the hart, and lieth in the drieft 
places; but if he be at large, unconfined in a park, he herds 
but little from May to Augult, becaufe the flies trouble him. 
He takes delight in hilly places, but choofes the dales to 
feed in. 

Huntine, fox. See Fox. His nature, in many re- 
fpects, is like that of a wolf; and both bring the fame 
number of cubs at a litter: but the fox litters deep under 
ground, which the wolf does not. 

The fox fleeps much and found during the day, and, like 
the dog, lies ina round form, and may be approached with- 
out waking him; but he is in motion and feeking his prey 
the whole night. When only repofing himfelf he ftretches 
out his hind legs, and lies on his belly: in this pofition 
he {pies the birds, as they alight near him, and is ready 
to {pring upon fuch as are within his reach. Crows, mag- 
pies, and other birds, which confider the fox as a com- 
mon enemy, have fuch an antipathy to him, that they often 
give notice of his retreat, by the mott clamorous notes. 
Jays and blackbirds, in particular, will inceflantly repeat the 
watch cries ; awd when the hounds are in chafe of him, crows 
and magpies will followhim with their {creams from tree to tree 
to a confiderable diftance, and not unfrequently, when hounds 
are at acheck, indicate which way the fox has fhaped his 
courfe, The fox has proverbially a {trong and offenfive 
{meil ; he has alfo a yelping kind of bark, which confilts of 
a quick fucceffion of fimilar tones, at the end of which he 
generally raifes his voice, like the cry of the peacock. In 
winter, and efpecially during fro{t and {now, and when going 
to clicket, he yelps much; but in fummer he is almoft entirely 
filent; and during this feafon he cafts his hair. 

A bitch fox is hard to take when breeding and with cub, 
in regard fhe lies near her burrow, into which fhe runs upon 
hearing the leaft noife: indeed it is no eafy matter to 
take her at any time, as being a beaft of exceeding fubtilty. 
Asfter littering, if fhe perceives her retreat is difcovered, fhe 
carries off her cubs, one by one, toa more fecure fitu- 
ation. ; 

What makes fox-hunting the more entertaining, is the 
ftrong hot fcent this creature affords, which keeps up an 
excellent cry; but as his fcent is hotter at hand, fo it dies 
fooner than that of ahare, &c. Add, that he never flies 
far before the hounds, as not trulting to his legs or the 
champaiyn ground, but has recourfe to the {trongett coverts. 
When he can no longer ftand up before the hounds, he takes 
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earth, and muft be dug out. When courfed by grey-hounds 
on a plain, his laft refuge is ufually to pifs on his tail, and 
flap it in their faces as they come near him; fometimes 
f{quirting all his thicker excrement upon them, to make them 
give over their courfe. 

When a bitch fox goes a clicketing, and feeks the dog, 
fhe cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a 
mad dog ; and the like noife fhe makes when fhe miffes any 
of her cubs: but fhe never cries at all when fhe is about to be 
killed, but defends herfelf in filence to the lalt gafp. 

The fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, 
nets, and gins. Of terriers there are two forts: the one 
crook-legged, and commonly fhort-haired, which take earth 
well, and lie long at fox or badger; the other is fhagged, 
and ftraight-leeged, which will not only hunt above ground 
as others, but alfo enter the earth with great fury, though 
thefe cannot ftay in fo long on account of their vehemence. 


The fox chufes to earth in ground hard to dig : as in clay 
or ftony ground, or amongit the roots of trees ; and his 
earth has commonly but one hole, which goes ftraight along 
in, before it comes at their couch: he fometimes by craft pof- 
feffes himfelf of a badger’s old burrow, which has variety 
of chambers, holes, and angles. Gefner relates, that he 
frequently cheats the badger of his habitation, by laying his 
excrement at the mouth of the other's burrow. 

The modes of hunting the fox formerly, and that practifed 
at prefent, are very different. In the earlieft days, when this 
country was far more woody, and foxes fo much abounded, 
as to be ii a degree like wolves a general nuifance, what was 
then termed fox-hunting was effected by a great number of 
people, with dogs of all kinds, who affembled at the coverts 
where the foxes harboured. And whilft fome befet the 
place, others went into the woods with fome of the dogs and 
forced them out, to be either courfed by the reft of the dogs, 
which were held ready to be flipped at them, or they were, 
taken in nets and hays fet on the outfides for that purpofe. 

As the covers were reduced in fize and number, this fy{- 
tem of felf-defence againit the fox’s depredations, gave rife 
to the chafe as an object of amufement ; the feafon for hunt- 
ing them began in November and ended in March, as in the 
cold weather the fox was fuppofed to leave a ftronger {cent ; 
the earths were {topped in the courfe of the night before 
hunting, eee is perhaps the on/y point in which the fox- 
hunting of the former and prefent time concurs,) a huntf- 
man was appointed, whofe bufinefs was to take all his dogs 
in ¢ouples and hardled, early the following morning to the 
wood defigned to be tried, there to throw off his fure finders 
or flaunch hounds, that would undertake no other fcent, but 
that of the fox; if they {truck upon a drag, he caft off ~ 
more of his belt hounds, and fo continued to do until they 
ran the drag up to the fox’s kennel, which was the mott 
opportune moment to throw off the major part of the cou- 
pled hounds; the fox, finding himfelf thus hotly purfued, 
after trying to hunt the hounds, was compelled to forfake 
the cover and truft to his feet, fleeing from wood to wood, 
and fometimes extending his courfe for twenty miles ; the 
huntfman on foot was to crofs (with what hounds he had in 
referve) the neareft cut from cover to cover, and to be as 
much as poffible in the way-to throw off thofe frefh hounds, 
either as an encouragement to the finders or ftaunch hounds 
that might begin to run lag, and which he was alfo to en- 
courage by all poflible means, or he was to keep back this 
corps de referve, to have them, as occafion might offer, ready 
for a dead {cent, or, as he judged prudent, for the latter end 
of the day. When the fox was killed the pack was to be 
all hallooed in te bay him, but they were not allowed to eat 
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him, becaufe his flefh was hurtful to them ; his fat was how- 
ever in high efteem for fhrunk finews. 

If the fox ran to ground, the huntf{man, who was to be 
provided with good terriers, was to lay him up in the earth, 
which, in the opinion of fome, was fooner done by putting 
a collar of bells on the terrier’s neck; when dug out, he 
was fometimes given to the hounds to be killed on the earth 
as an encouragement, and alfo to make them lie when they 
came toa ftrange wood and to an unknown earth, at other 
times he was referved alive for a future day’s {port ; if the 
earth proved fo deep that it was impoflible to dig him out, 
fteel-traps were fet at the mouth of the hole, or hay nets 
pitched round it, to take hmm at his going off, and thefe 
implements were to be carefully watched. 

‘The whole art of fox-hunting, fays Daniel in his “ Rural 
Sports,’’ is to keep hounds (fee Hounp) well in blood; and 
therefore every advantage is taken of the fox. Sport isa 
fecondary confideration with a true fox-hunter: his firlt 
motive is the killing of the fox, by which he makes his 
hounds: prefent fuccefs is almoft a fure fore-runner cf fu- 
ture fport, and he is better pleafed with an indifferent chafe 
with death at the clofe of it, than with the belt chafe poffi- 
ble, if it terminates with the lofs of the fox. Good chafes 
are, generally fpeaking, long ones, and if unfuccefsful, do 
more harm than good to hounds, It will be an advantage 
to hounds when out of blood to go out early. ‘The morn- 
ing is the part of the day which ufually affords the beft 
fcent, and the animal itfelf, which you are at this time more 
than ever defirous of killing, is then leaft able to efcape; 
the want of reft, added perhaps to a full belly, gives hounds 
a decided fuperiority over an early-found fox. Hounds 
fhould never be taken out in a very windy or bad day, 
becaufe {cent is at fuch times extremely precarious. (See 
ScENT. ) 

Two things, fays Mr. Daniel (ubi fupra), are ever to be 
remembered and accomplifhed in fox-hunting ; the one is, to 
make hounds /leady, the other to teach.and compel them all 
to draw; never fuffer any hounds out of cover, it is the 
effe& of bad management if they attempt to be fo; hounds 
once become fteady will be more-likely to draw well than if 
they were not, their eagernefs is then to find their proper 
game, and they are indilfergnt to the fcent or view of any 
other. Many huntfmen are fond of having hounds at their 
horfe’s keels, and it is a modern fafhion for the huntfman 
and whippets-in to ride into the cover, and by their noife, 
in fome meafure, to find the fox for their hounds; but this 
proceeding invariably renders hounds bad drawers, indepen- 
dent of the great chance of itubbing the horfes, which in 
an inclofed country too often occurs, without needlefsly 
courting the-danger; it is lable alfo, where there are but 
few finders, to have a fox found by them, which goes down 
the wind, and they are heard of no more that day ;_befides, 
hounds never get fo well er fo foon together as when they 
{pread the cover. 

There is infinite pleafure, fays a {portfman, in hearing 
when a fox is well found, the chorus increafing from the ‘firit 
challenge, and the correfponding “‘ Hark to Chirper” in- 
Spires a joy more eafy to be felt than deferibed; and one 
fox found with a good drag in this lively manner, fur- 
paffes the beft hare chafe that was ever ran. 

Much alfo depends on the firft fndine a fox, who, if well 
found, may be faid to be half Killed. ‘The huntfman fhould 
draw quietly, and up the winds this ismaterial; the fox, by 
drawing up the wind, does not hear the-approach of the 
hounds, who by this means are alfo within hearing; befides, 
fhould the fox turn down the wind, as molt probably he 
will, it lets the hounds all in. If covers are fmall, and 


from which a fox cannot break unfeen, oi can then do no 
hurt, but late in the feafon foxes are wild, particularly in 
covers that are often hunted, and fhould there be any noife, 
they will flink their kennels and get too much advantage 5 
the whipper-in, where this is fufpe&ted to happea, fhould 
~get the oppofite fide of the cover, before the hounds are 
thrown into it. 

Judicious hunt{men will obferve where foxes like beft to 
lie; this muit of courfe vary in different countries, and a 
knowledge of the country will beft direct them in this 
refpet. Where there are large traéts of cover, fuch obfer- 
vation will fave time in finding; generally peaking, foxes 
prefer covers that lie high, are dry and thick at bottom, 
that are out of the wind; and are on the funny fide of hills. 
. The cover where a fox is found, when it has remained ftill 
any time, will probably produce a fecond. -In nutting time, 
furze brakes and two or three years coppices are then the 
only quiet places for a fox to kennel in; when. pheafant 
fhooting begins, older covers are more likely. The feafon 
when foxes are moft wild and ftrong, is near Chriflmas; a 
huntfman muft at that feafon lofe no time in drawing, and 
be as filent as poflible; three or four years coppices, with 
heath or furze at bottom, are then moft likely. ‘The -mal- 
foxes, about Chriitmas, travel miles after the females, and 
when hunted, generally run directly for the country from 
whence they came; the huntfman has at that feafon, in the 
courfe of three weeks, killed two brace of dog foxes from 
one cover, where the leaift diitance was twelve, and in one 
of the four chafes was extended to double the number of 
miles, from the place of unkennelling, to the fpot where 
the fox was killed. nae 

When a itring of {mall covers have plenty of foxes in 
them, fome caution is neceflary to prevent them being all 
difturbed in one day. Foxes are faid to. go down wind io 
thir kennel, but however that may be, the -huntfman fhould 
begin drawing at the fartheft cover down the wind, and pro- 
ceed from cover to cover up the wind, till he finds; thefe 
advantages will attend it, he will draw the covers more 
fpeedily, there will be lefs difficulty in getting hounds away, 
and as the fox moft-likely will run the covers already drawn, 
there is the lefs probability of changing, and the covers 
which are up the wind, deyond where the fox is found, re- 
main perfectly undifturbed. ‘9 , / 

Never hunt the fmall, until the large covers have been 
well rattled ; for it would be bad policy to drive from the 
former to the latter to increafe the number. If foxes are 
meant to be thinned and difperfed, hounds muit throw off 
at the fame cover, fo long as a fox can be found. Hounds 
that come away with the firft fox that breaks, do not diflurb 
the cover, and may expect to find there again the next day; 
buat where foxes are fearce, the fame cover fhould never be 
drawn two days following. 

Furze covers cannot be drawn too clofe, and if a‘fox is 
there found, he fhould never be hallooed until guite clear of 
them; from fuch places, hounds are fure to go off well 
with him, and it would be the height of cruelty to head 
him back into the hounds mouths. 

Long drags in large covers give advantage to the fox; 
who frequently takes the hint and fets off ; this may be pre- 
vented, by throwing hounds into that part of the cover 
where he is mott likely to kennel, the huntfman fhould then 
be careful not to take the eel of the drag. When a fox 
gets fo far the ftart of hounds, that they are obligéd to 
hunt after him with a bad fcent, if foxes are in plenty, they 


had better be flepped, and find another; yet if this was a 


conitant practice, it might make the hounds indifferent when 
upon a cold fe-nt, and hounds fhould be made to: believe, 
3 they 
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they are'to kill hat came which they are fir/? encouraged to 
purfue. 

When hounds approach a cover intended to be drawn, 
and dafh away towards it, whippers-in ride to flop them ; 
they had better let them alone, it checks their drawing, and 
it will be foon' enough to rate, when they have found and 
hunt improper game. Some hounds will in this dafhing 
ftyle break away from the huntfman, rufh to the cover fide, 
and then ftep and not go into it; but hounds under fuch 
good command as not to break off from the hunt{man until 
he encourages them, will be then {fo confident, that they 
will not return to him again, but proceed to find their game 
with an eager fteadinefs. 

Whilft hounds are drawing, the company fhould place 
themfelves fo that a fox cannot go off unfeen. Gentlemea 
fhouid take this neceflary part cf fox-hunting to themfelves; 
upos thofe occafions, when two gentlemen are feen together, 
it is a réafonable conclufion, that one of them at leaft 
knows nothing of the matter.. The greater number of 
thofe who ride after hounds are no fportfmen; few gentle- 
men will take pains to ftop a hound, although he fhould run 
riot clofe befide them, or will itand quiet a moment although 
it is to halloo a fox, and thereby to promote the amufement 
they are come in fearch of. 

The firit day.a cover is hunted, where there is plenty 
of foxes, and blood is wanted, let them not be headed hack 
into the cover, which is the ufual prafice, but allow fome 
of them to get off, otherwife with continual changing, and 
fometimes running the feel, it is probable the hounds will 
not kill any. Another precaution may be alfo neceflary, 
that is, to ftop fuch earths only as cannot be digged; if 
fome foxes go to ground, and blood be wanted at lait, it 
will then be known where to get it. : 

Covers near the kennel fhould not be drawn while foxes can 
be found elfewhere, it will render them certain places when 
hounds go out late, or may otherwife be in want of foxes ; 
they thould not be much difturbed: after Chriltmas, foxes 
willithen refort to, and breed in them, and there they can 
be preferved with little trouble. 

Béfore hounds are drafted, let the huntfiman determine 
within himfelf the number it will be proper to take out, 
and alfo what young hounds he can yenture in the country 
he is going into. Much accuracy is required ‘in drafting 

“hounds properly, nor can it be done with any expedition, 
without fome method. Too many huntfmen deem it imma- 
terial, which they take or which they leave, provided they 
have the number requifite. A perfect knowledge in feeding 
and drafting hounds, is the moft effential part of fox-hunt- 
ing; good hounds will need but {mail affittance afterwards. 
By feeding, is meant the bringing the hound into the field 
in his higheft vigour, and this can be done but by a difcern- 
ment of the different con{titutions of fo many animals, fome 
of which mult be fed fparingly, and yet frequently, to 
maintain the full force of their powers. By drafting, is 
particularly meant the taking our no unfteady hound, nor 
any that are not likely to be of fervice to the pack. To 
hunt two days following with « {mail pack, calls forth the 
greatelt nicety to make the molt of it; fome confideration 
is alfo neceflary to place hounds to the greateft advantage, 
where foxes are either plentiful or very fearce; a hunt{man 
fhould be able to’ marthal every hound, giving to each his 
proper rank; without this knowlcdge, he cannot make a 
draft as he ought. ‘There are in mult packs fome hounds 


that aid little in Ailing the fox ; it is the judicious drafting off 
 fach hounds, that is a certain fign of au iniclligent hunti- 
: ; 3 3 


man. 
. When foxes are numerous, there is no occaiion for an 
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early hour, and when they are weak, by hunting late, they 
give better chafes; when foxes are ftrong, hounds ought 
then to have the advantage which hunting early affords them. 
When hounds go out late, they fhould immediately proceed 
where it is likely to find, which, for the, moft part, is that 
cover Where hounds have been leaft in; if a fox is not foon 
found, along and tirefome day is generally the confequence ; 
when the cover is thick, particularly if it be furzy, it fhould 
be drawn flowly, a fox at a late hour will keep his kennel, 
until hounds come clofe upon him. 

A hunt{man, although he ouxht to be as filent as poffible 

when ‘his hounds go into a cover, cannot be too noify at 
their coming out of it again ; and if at any time he fhould turn 
back fuddenly, let him give as much notice of it as he can 
to his hounds, or many will be left behind, and fhould he 
tura down the wind he may fee no more of them, 
' Gentlemen are generally in too great hafte when a fox is 
firit found, hounds are always mad enough when they find, 
and the enthufiafm attending this diverfion, is at this crifis 
particularly to be reftrained ; it is quite time enough for it 
to appear when hounds are away, and well fettled to the 
fcent. The huntfman fhould fet off with the foremoft 
hounds, no hounds can then flip down the wind, and get 
out of his hearing; but in preffing hounds forward whilit 
the {cent is good, care is to be taken that they are not 
hurried beyond it when it is bad; he fhould keep fo clofe 
fo them as to enable him to fee how far they carry the f{cent, 
without this, he can never make a cait with any certainty. 
It is the hunt{man’s bufinefs to be ready at all times to lend 
that affiftance, which when they are firft at a fault is then 
moft critical, a fox-hound at that moment will exert himfelf 
moit, he afterwards becomes more indifferent about his game. 
Thofe huntfmen who do not get forward enough to take ad- 
vantage of this eagernefs, and dire it properly, are fel- 
dom fuiliciently fkilled in hunting to be of much ule to 
hounds afterwards. 

With a high fcent, hounds cannot be pufhed on too 
much; {creams keep the fox forward, the hounds together, 
or let in the tail hounds, they enliven the fport, but in 
cover, fhould be given with the greateft caution; halloos 
are of fervice when honnds are running up the wind, for 
then none but the tail hounds can hear them; when running 
down the wind, there fhould be no more halloos than are 


neceflary to bring the tail hounds forward, for hounds. . 


that know their bufinefs, when upon a fcent, rarely want 
encouragement. 

When hounds are at a check, every one fhould be filent 
and itand ftill; the huntfman had better let the hounds. 
alone, or content himfelf with holding them forward, with- 
out taking them off their nofes; fhould they continue at 
fault after having made their own cafl, (in which not a 
word fhould be faid to them, and which the huntfman fhould_ 
always firft enceurage them to do, as they will of themfelves 
fpread more, and try better for the fcent than he can make 
them ;) it is then his bufinefs to affift them, but except in 
fome very particular inftances, fuch as to get beyond the 
taint of Sheep, or where a fox has been courfed by farmers’ 
dogs; (in the former cafe, much time is faved in keeping 
hounds forward, and not fuffering them to try through a 
flock of fheep; and in the latter it is the only chance of 
getting hounds to hit upon the fcent, or its at all ferving 
them to hunt up to their fox afterwards ;) without thefe 
reafons, or others equally urgent, hounds fhould never be 
caft fo long as they are inclined to hunt. It is the judicioufly 
preventing hounds from lofing time by hunting when they 
might run, and the encouraging them to hunt when they 
cannot run, that fhows a good tportfman ; for though too. 

much 
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much help will make them flack, too little will make them 
tye on the feent and hunt back the heel. The hunt{man 
fhould obferve the tail hounds, they are leaft likely to over- 
run the feent, by them he may fee how far they brought 
it; in moft packs there are fome hounds that will fhew the 
point of a fox, which, if attended to, may dire&t his calt ; 
when fuch hounds follow flowly and unwillingly, he may be 
certain the reft are running without afcent; but a hunt{man 
fhould by no means turn back on feeing hounds at head when 
firft at a check, of which he has no opinion; they may be 
right, and he fhould by a fhort calt forward be fure they are 
wrong, before his own fuppofitions of the fox being gone 
another way, are to be indulged. 

When hounds are at fault, ftaring about and trafting to 
their eyes and ears, a forward catt is the leaft likely to regain 
the feent; the place where they left, is the moit probable 
fpot for them to hit the fcent, and hounds knowing where 
they left the {cent will there try to recover it, nor is a wide 
caft often to be made without good reafon; the fcent fhould 
be tried to be retrieved by croffing the line of it, and a huntf- 
man, by attending to this, will not fail to make a good cait, if 
he obferves the point of the fox. When hounds cannnot 
hit off a fault by themfelves, the firft cait fhould be {peedy, 
the feent is then good, and hounds not likely to go over it. 
Every huntfman fhould adopt thefe rules; with a good icent 
his caft fhould be quick, with a bad fcent, flaw, and when 
hounds are picking along a cold {fcent, he ts not to caft them 
at all. 

When a fox is killed, hounds fhould eat him ravenoufly : 
he fhould be flung acrofs the branch of a tree, and the 
hounds fuffered to bay him ‘for fome minutes before he is 
thrown amongft them, it will fhew hounds the meaning of 
tally ho, and learn them to fly like lightning to it ; it will 
alfo make the hounds more eager, will let them all in, they 
will recover their wind, and eat him more readily. 

When a fox is fufpected to be gone to ground, the huntf- 
man fhould try all round, and be perfeétly fatisfied that 
the fox is not forward, Lefore he tries the earth, as a fox 
will frequently run over an earth, and fometimes go into, 
and not ftay in it. When a fox goes to ground, after a 
long chafe, and hounds want blood, it is beft to kill him on 
the earth, the holes fhould be all flopped whilft digging, left 
he fhould bolt; when this happens, it caufes no {mall con- 
fufion, the hounds are difperfed and afleep in different 
places, the horfes often at a diftance, and many a fox by 
taking this advantage of the moment has faved his life. 

With refpeét to the digging of foxes which hounds run 
to ground, if the hole be ftraight and earth flight, follow it, 
and in following the hole, by keeping below its level, it 
’ cannot be lof; but ina flrong earth, the beft way is to let 
the terrier fix the fox in an angle of it, and a pit be then 
funk as near to him as can be, a terrier fhould always be 
kept at the fox, wko otherwife may move, and in loofe 
ground dig himfeif further in; in digging keep plenty of 
room, and take care to throw the earth where it may not 
lave to be moved again. 

The time for leaving off hunting, as much depends upon 
the quantity of foxes as on the country hunted ; no good 
country fhould be hunted after February, nor fhould there, 
where hounds regularly hunt in the feafon, be any hunting 
at all after March. Spring hunting is fad deftruétion to 
foxes, and ought not to be attempted but in countries never 
vittted by hounds in the hunting feafon, or where the foxes are 
wihed to be deftroyed by wholefale ; in one week, hounds 
by killing a brace or two of bitch foxes, either in cub, or 
that have juft littered, murder as many as would fhew diver- 
fion for a whole feafon. 


Notwithflanding the common law allows of the hunting of 
foxes and badgers (being beafts of prey) in another mans’ 
ground, becaufe their deftruétion is a public benefit, and by 
the old law the parifh officers are to give a certain fum by 
the head for both male and female, to promote it;) yet the 
digging and breaking the ground to unearth them, is held 
to be unlawful, and in the cafe of Gedge v. Minne, it was de- 
termined, that the defendant could not juftity digging for a 
badger ; the breaking ground to /fep an earth is alfo illegal, 
and the owner of the ground may maintain an aétion of 
trefpafs; it was alfo decided in the aforementioned cafe, 
that if a perfon goes into the ground of another, to beat or 
draw for a fox ora badger in order to hunt it, this a€tion 
for trelpafs lies. Daniel's Rural Sports, p. 84—133. 

Huntinc, Hare. A hare the firlt year is called a /eve- 
ret ; the fecond year, a hare; the third, a great hare. . See 
Hare. 

Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity. 
The head is round, and jhort, of a convenient length; the 
ears long and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diftance, and 
fave itfelf in time ; the lips continually move, fleepmg and 
waking ; and the eye is too big and round for the lid to 
cover it, even when afleep ; fo that the creature fleeps as it 
were onthe watch. Straight forward there is a deficiency 
in the hare’s fight, fo that when cloiely purtued fhe will run 
againft objects in her way. The breait is capacious, and 
fitted to take more breath than that of any other beaft. They 
feed abroad, to conceal their forms; and never drink, but 
content themfelyes with the dew. “The hare’s ears lead the 
way in her chafe; for with one ef them (it has been faid) 
fhe hearkeneth to the cry of the dogs, the other being 
ftretched forth like a fail to promote her courfe. 

Others, however, have aflerted that this notion is ridicu- 
lous. Whenever the hare pricks her ears on end, or draws 
one apart from. or more forward than the other, it is to 
liiten more diftinétly on that fide the forwardett ear inclines ; 
had Nature defigned any fingular aid to her feet from ftretch- 
ing forth the ears, fhe would have fupplied her with teva pair, 
one to lie flat upon the fhoulders for liftening, whilit fhe 
failed by the other, and never would fhe haye had moreoccafion 
for both, than when feverely courfed, at which time, the 
ears fhe has may be obferved to lie clofe to the neck; and 
although fhe is compelled, when thus preffed, to try every 
fhift to efcape, this quality of failing by the ears is never 
feen ; both ears are very {tritly applied to catch the {malleft 
found of the greyhound dehind, by which the accordingly 
retards or increafes her celerity. 

The hares of the mountains often exercife themfelves in 
vallies and plains, and through practice grow acquainted 
with the neareit way to their forms; thofe which frequent 
buthes and brakes are not able to endure labour ; nor are very 
{wift, being tender footed, and growing fat through difcon- 
tinuance of exercife. 

When the hare has left the dogs far behind, fhe goes to 
fome hill or rifing ground, where, rearing on her hinder 
legs, fhe obferves at what diltance her purfuers are. 

The trail, i.e. the path which the hare takes in going to 
her feat is long, fays Xenophon, in his Obferyations upon 
Hare-hunting, in proportion to the length of the night. 
In the winter, he fays, there is no {cent early inthe morning, 
when either a hoar or a hard froft occurs. The trail is alfo 


f{poiled by much dew, and by fhowers aftera lang drought. 


The {cent is naturally ftronger in wood-hares than field- 
hares ; but inall forts it is {trongeft when they feed on green 
corn. The fcent of young hares is faid to be ftronger than 
that of thofe full-grown, the weaknefs of their limbs ee 
the whole body to touch the ground. In winter mornings, 
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the feent does not lic till the froft be a little thawed ; and it 
may be added, that a hare always leaves more {cent when fhe 
goes to relief, than when fhe goes to form. 

Her footfteps are more feen in winter than fummer ; be- 
caufe, as the nights are longer, they travel farther. Their 
prints are very uncertain at the full moon, at which time they 
leap and play together. The young, it is to be obferved, 
tread heavier than the old, becaufe their limbs are weaker. 
A buck, or male hare, is known by his beating the hard 
highways, feeding farther out in the plains, and making his 
doublings of a greater compafs than the female, who keeps 
clofe by fome covert fide ; turning, winding, and croffing in 
the buthes, like a coney, and rarely running out an end ; 
whereas the buck, having once made a turn or two about his 
form, runs ftraight forward for four or five miles, or more, 
without once turning his head. Add, that the buck is 
known, at his rifing out of form, by his hinder parts, which 
are more white, and his fhoulder, which is redder than the 
doe’s. His head is alfo fhorter, and his ears more grey. 

The hare regulates its condu&t according to the weather. 
Inamoilt day fhe holds the highways more than at any 
other time, becaufe the {cent is then moft apt to lie ; and if 
fhe come at the fide of any young grove or {pring, the for- 
bears to enter, but fquats down at the fide, till the hounds 
have over{hot her ; upon which fhe returns the fame way fhe 
came, without turning into any covert, for fear of the wet 
and dew hanging on the boughs. 

Regard is alfo to be had to the place where the hare fits, 
and upon what wind; for if her form be either uponthe 
north or fouth wind, fhe will net willingly run into the wind, 
but afide, or down tle wind; on the contrary, if fhe form 
on the fide of the water, it is a fign fhe is foul and meafled, 
and in the courfe will make all her doubling and croffing 
about brook-fides and near plathes; for her fcent, under this 
condition, being very {trong, fhe needs a place that will take 
but little. Sometimes, when hunted down, fhe will ftart a 
frefh hare, and fquat in the fame form ; at other times, fhe 
will creep under the door of a fheep-cote, and hide among 
the fheep, or run among a flock of theep, and will not, 
without the utmoft difficulty, be taken from among them. 
Add, that fome will take the ground like a coney: this is 
called going to vault. 

Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge, and come 
down the other; and it is faid that a hare, being forely 
hunted, has got upona quickfet hedge, and rana good way 
on the top of it, and then leaped off upon the ground ; 
and that it is no unufual thing for them to take themfelves 
to furze-bufhes, and leap from one to another, whereby the 
hounds are frequently in default. Thefe accounts, however, 
are difregarded by fome as fabulous. 

A hare, it is faid, does not live above feven years at moft, 
efpecially the buck ; andif he and the doe keep one quarter, 
they will not fuffer any ftrange hare to fit by them: whence 
the proverb, “* The more you hunt, the more hares you 
fhall have ;’’ fince, having killed one hare, another comes 
and poffeffes his form. 

_ In entering a young kennel of hounds, regard muft be 
had to the nature of the country and of the quarry ; 
for, according to the place wherein they are entered, 
and the game firft given them, will they afterwards 
prove. Thus, if they be entered in 4 champaign coun- 
try, they will ever aftee more delight to hunt.there than on 
any other ground. The beft time, it is faid, for the en- 
tering of hounds is in the heat of the day, and about Odo- 
ber or November, the weather being then temperate, and 
young hares that have not been hunted, are more eafily taken 


for their encouragement. Hounds, after the age of twa 
years, fhould be hunted three times a week, if they feed well, 
and may be kept out the greatelt part of the day, to try 
their ftrength. See ENnrrance and Hounp. 

‘Having found where a hare hath relieved in fome pafture, 
or corn-field ; to find her form, the feafon of the year, and 
the ftate of the weather are to be confidered. In the {pring 
or fummer, a hare will not fit in the bufhes, becaufe fre- 
quently offended with pifmires, fnakes, and adders ; but 
will fit in corn-fields, and open places. In winter they 
choofe to fit near towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and 
brambles, efpecially when the wind is northerly or foutherly. 
According to the feafon, and nature of the place where the 
hare is accuftomed to fit, there beat with your hounds, and 
ftart her: which is better {port than trailing of her from 
her relief to her form. Having ftarted her, ftep in, and 
halloo in the hounds till they have undertaken it: crying, 
that, that, or there, there, and go on with full cry; then re- 
cheat them, and follow at a diitance, taking care not to for- 
ward them too much at firft, as being apt, if the firft heat, to 
overfhoot the game. Some of the early fportfmen never 
permitted the hare to be hallooed, or the hounds to be affifted 
when they were at fault, but fuffered them to work it out by 
themfelves, which, though tedious, was confidered as a fure 
way to afcertain the goodnefs of the hounds. Above all 
things, mind the firft doubling the hare makes, which is to be 
a key or direétion for the whole day ; all the other doublings 
fhe afterwards makes being like the firft. According to the 
policies you fee her ufe, and the place where you hunt, make 
your compafs, to help the defaults, great or little, long or 
fhort; always feeking the moifteft and mof commodious 
place tor the hounds to feent in. 

A young huntfman, fays an ingenious fportfman, fhould 
take care, when the fcent lies well, always to keep himfelf far 
behind. At fucha time, efpecially if it be againit the wind, 
it is impoffible for the hare to hold forward, nor has fhe any 
mode of efcaping, but to flop fhort,. and when all are palit, to’ 
fteal immediately back, This is often.the occafion of an irs 
recoverable fault in the midft of the warmef fport, and is 
the beft trick the hare has for her life in {eenting weather. 
If the huntfman, therefore, is not too forward, he will have 
the advantage of feeing her manceuyre, and. of affifting his 
hounds at this critical moment.. 

Upon fight of the hare, avoid, above all things, the vile 
practice of hallooing hounds off a fcent, to lay them on after 
a view, it not only {poils the dogs, by accultoming them at 
every fault to liften for, and expect the halloo, but it is foul 
{porting ; equally unfair and to be condemned is, the fuffering 
the pricks of the hare’s footing to be fmoothed when fhe 
runs the foil ; for although it is admitted that by fuch prick- 
ing and difcovering her iteps, no hare can efcape, yet it is 
an unmanly mode of affifting hounds, which no hunt{man, 
who is a./port/man, will ever be guilty of himfelf, or conde- 
{cend to make ufe of when done by others.. 

The huntfman fhould neyer be noify when: a hare is firft 
ftarted ; let him not only check his own forwardnefs, but 
that likewife of the inexperienced fportiman. Hounds are- 
apt enough in the firft. heat of their mettle: to. over-- 
fhoot their game, and hours of. fad {port have happened from: 
driving them too fa(t. ‘Too many people think a chief part 
of hunting confifts in hallooing loud and riding hard, but they: 
are miftaken, and’muft not be offended fhould the huntf{man: 
{wear at their performances.. No tongue can be allowed but 
his, nor, at this: peculiar time, ought any one to be more: 
forward. 

The chief confiderations for the huntfman, when the 
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hounds are at default, are, how long the hare has been on 
foot, and how far the hounds make it good ; if fhe has not 
been long and hard preffed, he muft expeditioufly try a wide 
circle, and fo perfift in contracting his circles, until he re- 
turns to the place where the dogs threw up.. Should the 
hare have been drove hard, or be nearly dead run, the huntf- 
man need only try a {mall compafs, and that flowly and cau- 
tioufly, for fhe will only leap off a few rods and quat, until 
one or other of the dogs jumps upon her. 

A huntfman fhould be careful of talking too loud to 
hounds, and in a key which initead of cheering confounds 
them. Give me, fays this author, a fellow of everlafting 
patience and good temper, who does not confider hunting 
merely as his dufine/s, but who naturally loves it, one with 
a clear, moderate voice, that fpeaks to an old hound when at 
fault frequently and with quicknefs, and cherifhes him ina 
tcne that enforces courage, and induces him to ftoop perpe- 
tually to recover the fcent. It is by no means the huntfman’s 
bufinefs to endeavour by pricking the hare to hit her off; in 
the firlt place it is unfair, and, fecondly, whilft he is poring 
with his eyes upon the ground, not one in twenty of the 
hounds will have his nofe to it. If there is along default, 
the huntfman fhould attend to the tender-nofed dog, which 
perhaps he difregarded in. the morning as a dabbler, and whom 
he pronounced worthy of a halter for opening at nothing ; 
his fuperior excellence of {centing may now fhew itfelf to 
have merited a different judgment, and may encourage 
fome ftauncher hound to iteop, which he would not other- 
wile do. 

A huntfman is never to give up a default whilft day-light 
and weather permit; if the hare is not killed and taken up, 
there is no good reafon why it is not to be recovered, and it 
fhould be a ftanding maxim, that it is always as eafy to reco- 
ver a /off hare as to ftart a fie/b one. 

In the opinion of Mr. Beckford, the number of hounds 
fhould not exceed twenty couple in the field, from the diffi- 
culty of getting a greater number to run well together, 
and apack of harriers (as well as fox-hounds,) are incom- 
plete if they do not. A hound that runs too faft for the 
ret ought not to be kept. Some huntfmen load them with 
heavy collars, or tie a long {trap round their necks; a better 
way would be to part withthem. Whether they go too /low 
or too fa/f, they ought equally to be drafted. ‘The hounds 
molt likely to fhow {port are between the large, flow hunt- 
ing harrier, and the little fox beagle ; the former are dull, 
heavy, and too flow; the latter are lively, light, and too 
fleet. The firit fort have mott excellent nofes, and will kill 
their game at lalt, if the day be long enough. The other, 
onthe contrary, dah and are all alive, but every cold blaft 
affecis them, and ina deep and wet country it is not impoffi- 
ble but that fome of them may be drowned. His opinion re- 
{peciing the hunt{man is, that he fhould not be young, and 
for paiicnce he fhould beavery Grizzle ; the quieter heis the 
better, and he fhould have perfeverance and never give upa 
hare when it is poflible to hunt her, as fhe is fure to ftop, and 
therefore may always be recovered; he jocularly remarks, 
that were it cultomary to attend tothe breed of huntfmen as 
wellas to that of hounds, the family of the Jilent gentleman, 
mentioned by the SpeCator, would furnifh an excellent crofs, 
and that a female of his lineage, married to a knowing 
hunifman, would probably produce a perfeét hare-hunter. 
The whipper-in to a pack of harriers fhould not be allowed 
to ftop a hound or {mack his. whip, without the huntfman’s 
order. Noife and rattle are dire&ily adverfe to the firft princi- 
ple of hare-hunting, which is to be quict and leave the 
hounds to themfelves! If a long fault makes the huntfman’s 


afliftance neceflary, and the hare fhould have headed back, 
he will obferve whether fhe has turned of her own accord, 
or has met any thing in her courfe toturn her. When he 
cafts his hounds, let him begin with a fimall circle, if that is 
unfuccefsful, try alarger, and as a hare generally revifits her 
old haunts, and returns to the place where fhe was firlt 
found, if the fcent be quite gone, and the hounds can no 
longer ‘hunt, that is as likely a caft as any to recover her. 
Let him remember in all his cafts, that the hounds are not 
to follow his horfe’s heels, nor are they to carry their nofes 
inthe air. At thefe times they muft try for the fcent, or 
they will never find it; and he is to make his caft either 
quick or flow, ashe perceives his hounds try, and according 
to the goodnefs or badnefs of the fcent. : 

When ‘hounds are at a check, the huntfman fhon’d not 
move his horfe one way or the other. Hounds lean natu- 
rally towards the fcent, and if nothing be faid, will foon re- 
cover it: if a hound is fpoken to at {uch a time, calling him 
by his name, (which is too much practifed,) he feldom fails, 
fays Mr. Beckford, to look up, as much as to fay, What 
ihe deuce do you want? Wad he the faculty of fpeech, he 
would add, before he ftooped to the feent again, You fool, 
let me alone. When hounds are at fault, not a word fhould 
be faid; no other tongue fhould be heard but that of a 
hound; and fo inflexible was a friend of Mr. Beckford who 
kept harriers, in this particular, that a gentleman acciden- 
tally coughing whilft his hounds were at fault, he rode up to 
him immediately, and faid “ I wi/h, fir, with all my heart, 
that your cough was better”? 

When the hare is firft itarted, fays Mr. Beckford, fport{- 
men cannot be toa quiet. Hounds throu xh the whole chafe 
fhould be left almoit entirely to themielves, and never be 
much hallooed; when the hare doubles, they fhould hunt 
through thefe doubles ; nor is a hare hunted fairly if hunted 
otherwife ; they fhould follow every ftep fhe takes, as well 
over greafy fallows, as through flocks of fheep, nor fhould 
they be evercaft, if able to do any thing without it. On 
high roads and dry paths, the huntfman fhould always be 
doubtful of the feent, nor give them much encouragement ; 
but when a hit is made on either fide, it is then right to cheer 
them as much as you pleafe. A hare generally deferibes a 
circle in her flight, larger or fmaller, according to her 
ftrength and the openneis of the country. In enclofures 
and where there is much cover, the circle is fo {ma!l that it is 
a conftant puzzle to the hounds. SBefides running the foil, 
they frequently make doubles, which is going forward, to 
tread the fame fteps, back again, on purpole to confufe 
their purfuers ; and the fame manner in which the firlt double 
ismade, they moftly continue, whether long or fhort. This 
information, fays Mr. Beckford, if properly marked by the 
hunt{man, may be ufeful in his cails. When hares make 
their doubles on a high-road, cr dry path, and then leave it 
with a fpring, it is often the occafion of a long fault: the 
Jpring which a hare takes on thefe occalions, is hardly to be 
credited, any more than her ingenuity in thus trying to efcape. 
Often, after running a path a confiderable ditance, fhe 
will make a double, and {top until the hounds are’ paft her, 
fhe will then fteal away, and return the fame way fhe came ; 
this is the greateft of all trials for hounds. It is fo hot a foil, 
that in the beft packs there are not many hounds that can 
huntit ; thofe hounds muft be followed that can, and the feil 
when fhe breaks it, (which in all probability the will foon do, 
as fhe now thinks herfelf fecure, ) be tried-to be hit off. When 
the fcent lies bad in cover, fhe will fometimes feem to hunt 
the hounds. Particular direGtions, fays Mr. Beckford, 
fhould be given to the hunt{man, to prevent the hounds all in 
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his power, from chopping hares. In furze they lie very clofe, 
hedges are alfo dangerous: the beft way is to have the hedge 
well beaten fome diltance before the hounds, for if the huntf- 
man beats the hedge himfelf, asis the general praétice, the 
hounds are always upon the watch, and a hare mult have 
great luck to efcapethemall. Hares feldom run fo gallantly 
as when they do not know where they are ; in a fog they run 
well; if they fet off down the wind, they rarely return, and 
hounds cannot then be pufhed on foo much; when the hare 
is finking, the old hounds will get forward ; they, then, will 
run at head. 

Keep no daddiers or hounds that run falfe ; the lofs of one 
hare is more than fuch dogs are worth. 

Huxtine, Hart or Stag. (See Cervus Elaphus.) This 
animal the firft year is called a calf, or hind-calf ; the fecond 
year, a knobber ; the third, a Jrock; the fourth a flaggard ; 
the fifth a fag ; the fixth a dart. 

The female is called a hind. The firlt year fhe is a calf ; 
the fecond a hearfe, and fometimes a brocket's fifer ; the 
third a hind. 

Terms occurring more efpecially in hunting the hart, and 
not yet explained, are as follow. The print or impreffion, 
where a deer has lain, is called a /ayer ; if it be in covert, or 
a thicket, it is called his harbour ; where a deer has pafled 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may be 
gueffed at, it is called an entry ; when they calt their heads 
they are faid to mew ; when they rub their heads againtt 
trees, to bring off the peels of their horns, they are faid to 
fray ; when a deer, hard hunted, takes to fwimming in the 
water, fhe is faid to go to /oi!; when they turn head again{t 
the hounds, they are faid to day ; when the hounds touch 
the fcent, and draw on till they put up the hart, they are 
faid to draw on the flot. 

As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be ob- 
ferved that he is an excellent fwimmer ; there being inftances, 
when fore hunted, of his plunging in the fea, and being 
killed by fithermen twelve miles from land. When, in going 
to rut, they have occafion to crofs-a great river, or arm of 
the fea, it is faid they affemble in great herds ; the ttrongeit 
goes in firlt, and the next of ftrength follows; and fo one 
aiter the other, relieving themfelves by ftaying their heads 
on the buttocks of each other. 

The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, 
which ufually falls in May: fome have two at once; and 
they always eat up the fkin wherein the calf lay. As the 
young grow up, the old one teacheth it to run and leap, and 
how to defend itfelf from the hounds. 

The hart is amazed at hearing any one call, or whiitle, 
in his Aft; if you cry ware, ware, or take heed, you will {ce 
him inftantly turn back, and make fome little tiand. His 
fenfe of hearing is very perfect when his head and ears are 
erected; but very imperfect when he holds them down - 
hence when he pricks up his ears, he is known to be appre- 
henfive of danger. When he is on foot, and not afraid, he 
wonders, and takes a pleafure to gaze at every thing he 
fees. 

The hart is long lived, but lefs fo than fome perfons have 
conceived. (See Cervus Elaphus.) The principal marks 
of his age are taken from his head, yet this is fomewhat pre- 
carious ; fome having more croches thereon at the fame age 
than others. 

The capture of this beaft requires great art and attention. 
When the hunter goes for fport, he is firlt to encompafs 
the beaft en fon gi/le, in her own layer, and thus unharbour her 
in the view of the dogs, fo that they may never lofe her flot 
or footing. But note, a confiderable degree of choice and 
diferetion is’ here required; for he may not fet off upon 
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every one, either of the herd, or thofe which wander folitary - 
the young, the fmall, &c. are to be paffed over ; and partly 
by fight, and partly by the footing, fewmets, the large- 
nefs of the layer, &c. he mutt make judzment of the game, 
fingling out for that purpofe the largeit head in the whole 
herd. 

There are divers means for knowing an old hart ; viz. by 
the /lot, the entries, the abatures, and fails, the fumets, gait, 
and walks, fraying-flocks, and the head and branches. 1. AS 
to the flot. The treadings of the hart’s foot are to be care- 
fully noted: if you find the treadings of two, the one lone 
and the other round, yet equally big, the longett flot declares 
the largeft hart; add, that the old hart’s hind foot never 
over-reaches the fore-foot, as that of the young one does 
2. The fewmithing is chiefly to be judged of in April or 
May: if it be large and thick, it fignifies the hart to be 
old. 3. To know the height and thicknefs of the hart, ob- 
ferve his entries and galleries into the thickets, and what 
boughs he hath over-ttridden, and mark from thence the 
height of his belly from the ground; for a young deer 
ufually creeps low, as he pafles to his harbour, and goes 
through places which the old one, being {tiff and ftately 
willnot oop to. 4. By his gait it may be known whether 
the hart be large, and whether he will ftand long before 
the hounds: if he have along ftep, he will ftand long 
being fwift, light, end well breathed; if he have a great 
flot, which is the fign ‘of an old deer, he will be a laiter. 
As to his fraying-poft, note, that the older the hart is 
the fooner he goeth to fray, and the greater is the tree 
he choofes to fray upon; it being neceffary it be fuch 
as may not bend. Now, to feek cr find out a hart in his 
haunt, or feeding-place, it is to be obferved, that he changes 
his manner of feeding every month. From the concluiion 
of the ruttiug time, which is in November, they feed in 
heaths and broomy places. In December they herd toge- 
ther, and withdraw into the {lrength of the foreits, to fhelter 
themfelves from the fevere weather, feeding on holm-tree¢ 
elder-trees, brambles, &c. The three following sGREhR 
they leave the herding, but keep four or five ina company 
and in the corners of the foreft will feed on the winter pat 
ture, fometimes making their excurfions into the neiohtou:« 
ing corn-fields, if they can perceive the blades of wheat, rye, 
&c. appear above ground. In April and May they reft in 
thickets and fhady places, flirring very little till rutting 
time, unlefs difturbed. The three fucceeding months they 
are in their pride of greafe, and refort to fprings, copfes, and 
corn-fields. In September and Oober they leave. the 
thickets, and go to rut ; during which feafon, they have no 
certain place either for food or harbour. 

Having found out the game, the hunters difcouple and 
cait off the dogs; and fome on horfeback, others on foot, 
follow the cry with the utmoit art, obfervation, and {peed, 
remembering and preventing the fubtle turning and headin. 
of the hart ; ftanding with dexterity and intrepidity to leap 
hedge, pales, ditch, &e. : 

The ntmott addrefs and circumfpeétion are to be ufed to 
keep to the bealt firilt attempted, and to prevent the dogs 
from purfuing any other: this, in effeét, makes one of the 
principal difficulties and g'ories of the chafe; the beafl have 
ing a hundred devices to put cff fome other head for his 
own: fometimes he will fend forth fome other little deer in 
his ttead into the dogs’ way, laying clofe at this time hin« 
felf ; on which occafion the huntfman is to found a retreat, 
and break off the dogs, and take them in leam, till the game 
be recovered. 

Sometimes he will purpofely feek out other deer at layer, 
and roufe theta to make the hounds hunt change, himfelf lying 
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dawn flat in fome of their layers upon his belly, to make the 
hounds over-fhoot him : add, that they may neither {cent nor 
yent him, he will gather up his fore-feet under his belly, and 
blow or breath on fome moift place of the ground, fo that 
the hounds fhall pafs within a yard, without apprehending 
him. He will break into one thicket after another, to find 
deer, roufing,. g 
them, and even beating fome of them into his treads, 
that he may the more ea‘ily efcape. Finding himfelf fpent, 
he will break herd, and fall to doubling and croffing in forme 
hard beaten highway, always running againft the wind, not 
only to cool himfelf, but the better to hear the voice of his 
purfuers. 

The lat refuge of a hart forely hunted, is the foil; keep- 
ing the middie for fear, leaft by touching a bough, or the like, 
he may give feent to the hounds. 
the ftream; whence the old rule, « He that will his chafe tind, 
let him try up the river, and down the wind.” In taking 
foil, he will fometimes cover himfelf under water, fo as to 
fhew nothing but his nofe. 

Where opportunity of water fails, he will fly into herds 
of cattle, as cows, fheep, &c. and will fometimes leap on an 
ox, cow, or the like, laying the fore part of his body thereon, 
that fo.touching the earth with his hinder feet, he may leave 
a {mall or no feent behind. What is farther till, the chief 
hantiman of Lewis XII. relates, that a hart which they 
were in hard chafe of, leaped into a great tall white thorn, 
which grew in a fhadowy place, and there flood aloft till he 
was run through by a hunt{man, rather than he would ftir. 

The hart being killed the huntfman with his horn windeth 
the fall of the beaft ; upon which every one approaches : the 
fkilfulleft opens the breaft, rewarding the hounds with what 
properly belongs to them ; the huntfman, at the fame time, 
dipping bread in the {lkin and blood of the bealt to give the 
hounds their ful] fatisfaétion. 

The hart is known to be fpent by his running ftiff, hich, 
and lampering, by his mouth being black and dry, with- 
out foam on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he 
will fometimes clofe his mouth to deceive the fpectators ; 
and by his flot, for he will fometimes clofe his claws to- 
~gether, as if he went at leifure, and immediately again open 
them wide, making great glidings, and hitting his dewlaps 
upon the ground, &c. When quite fpent, and clofe befet, 
or intercepted on all fides, the hart ufually takes to bay, 
and makes force with his head againft the firft man or dog 
‘that clofes in upon him, unlefs prevented with a fpear, 
‘{word, or the like. Hence it is very dangerous going in 
‘to a hart at bay, either on land or in the water, efpeci- 
ally at. rutting time, for then they are more than ordina- 
rily fierce. 

The hart being killed, his death is folemnized with great 
ceremony. The firft thing, when the huntf{men’ come in, is, 
to cry, Ware haunch, that the hounds may not break into 
the deer: having fecured this, they cut his throat, and 
blood the younger hounds, to make them love deer; and 
Jearn to leap at his throat; then having blown the mort, 
and all the company being come in, the moft diftinguifhed 
perfon, who has not taken /ay before, takes up the knife, 
and: Jays it acrofs the belly of the deer, (fome of the affift- 
ants holding by thé fore-legs, and at the fame the huntf- 
man drawing down the pizzle,) and thus he draws the 
knife along the: middle of the belly, beginning near the 
brifket, cutting deep enough to difcover how fat he is. 
Then the molt ficilful perfon breaks up the deer, by firft 
flitting the fkin from the cutting of the throat downwards, 
making the arber, that the ordure ‘may not break forth, 
and then paunching him, and rewarding the hounds with it, 
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gathering them together, and herding with * 


He always fvims againtt - 


Laltly, the perfon that, took the /ay, being prefented 
with a drawn hanger, he is to cut off the head; which doney 
-nd the hounds rewarded with it, the concluding ceremony, 
if a buck, is a double; if a ftag, a treble mort, blown by 


“one, and a recheat in concert by all that have horns: the 


whole is ‘then concluded with a general choop, whoop. 

Hunxtixe, Oiter) See OTrer. 

The otter is to be hunted by particular dogs, called otter 
hounds, and alfo with {pecial intlruments, called ofer fpears. 
To find him out, fome are to go on one fide of the river, 
and fome on the other, beating all the way on the banks, 
with the dogs following. Thus it is foon found if there 
be an otter in that quarter; for the otter cannot endure 
long in the water, but muft come forth to make his fpraints, 
(excrements,) and in the night femetimes to feed on grafs 
and other herbs. If the hounds find an otter, look in the 
foft and moilt places, to learn by the prints which way 
he bent his heed: if thele make no difcovery, it may be 
partly perceived by the fpraints. "This done, follow the 
hounds, and lodge him asa hart or deer. 

The otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where 
he is mafter. In hunting him, therefore, you are to be 
ready with your fpears, to watch its vents; for that is 
the chief advantage: if you perceive where he fwims under 
water, ftrive to fet a ftand before him, where you expeé& 
he will vent, and there endeavour to ftrike him with the 
{pear ; if you mifs, purfue him with the hounds; which, 


‘if they be good, and well entered, will come chaunting 


and trailing along the river-fide and beat every tree, root, 
every ofier-bed, and tuft of bulrufhes; nay, fometimes the 
will ‘take the water, and beat! it like’a fpaniel; by erhieh 
means the otter can hardly efeape. 

If the bealt find himfelf wounded with a fpear, he ufir 
ally makes to land, where he will maintain a furious battle 
with the dogs. : 

Hunxtina, Roe-buck. See Ror-Bucx, Roe Derr, and 
Cenrvus' Capreolus. be 5 

We have no roe-deer in England; but they abound in the 
Highlands of Scotland, Germany, Africa; &c.° And it 
fhould feem that they have been more common among us, our 
huntfmen {till retaining the proper terms for the chafe. 

They make good chafe, {land long, and fly end-way. 
When a roe croffes and doubles, it is called trapyning. Their 
{wiftnefs appears not only on the earth, but in waters, through 
which they cut their way as with oars; whence they love 
lakes and ftreams, breaking the floods to come at frefh paf- 
ture, feeding on rufhes, &c. 

Horns grow only on the male ; being fet with fix or feven 
branches not palmed, but branchy, yet fhorter than fallow- 
deer. * After rutting he calls his head. +4 ea 

They are faid never to wink, not even when afleep ; for 
‘which conceit their blood is by fome fanciful people pre- 
fcribed to perfons dim-fighted or purblind. The tail of 
this beaft is lefs and fhorter than that of a fallow-deer, info- 
much that it is queftioned whether it ought'to have that 
denomination. as ae, 

They keep moftly in mountains among the rocks: and 
when hunted; Martial tells us, will hang on them -with their 
horns, to delude the dogs. They are often taken’by coun- 
terfeiting ‘their voice, which the hunt{man does by the affift- 
ance of a leaf in his mouth. sera, te 

When hunted, they turn much and often, and will come 
back on the dogs dire@ly. When they can no longer endure, 
they alfo take foil, as the hart ; and will fometimes hang 
by a bough in fuch a manner, as that nothing fhall appear 
above the water but their fnout. pag? 

Huntinc-match, The firit thing that is to be confidered 
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By one who defigns to match his horfe for his own ad- 
wantagre, and his horfe’s credit, is not to flatter himfelf with 
the opinion of his horfe, by fancying that he is a fwift, when 
the is ‘but a flow gallopper ; and that he is a whole runring 
horfe (that is, that he will run four miles without a fob at 
the height of his fpeed) when he is not able to run two or 
three. Very probably fome gentlemen are led into this error, 
by their being miflaken in the {peed of their hounds, who, 
for' want of trying them again‘t other dogs that have been 
really ‘fleet, have fuppofed their own to be fo, when, in 
reality, they are but of a middling fpeed; and becaufe their 
horfe, when trained, was able to fallow them all day, and 
upon any hour, to command them upon deep as well as light 
earths, have therefore made a falfe conclufion, that their 
horfe is as fwift as the beft; but upon trial againft a horfe 
that has been rightly trained after hounds that were truly 
fleet, have bought their experience perhaps full dear; there- 
fore it is adyifable for all lovers of hunting to procure two 
or three couple of tried hounds, and once or twice a week to 
follow after them a train-fcent, and when he is able to top 
them on all forts of earth, and to endure heats and colds 
ftoutly, then he may better rely on his {peed and toughnefs. 

That horfe which is able to perform a hare-chafe of five 
or fix miles brifly and courageoufly, till his body be as it 


“were bathed in fweat : and then after the hare has been killed, 


in a nipping frofty' morning, can endure to ftand till the 
feat be frozen on his back, fo that he can bear being 
pierced with the cold as well as the heat, and then even in 
‘that extremity of cold to ride another chafe as brifkly and 
with as much courage as he did the former, that horfe which 
can thus endure heats and colds is moft valued by fport{men. 
Therefore, in order to make a judgment of the goodnefs of a 
horfe, obferve him after the death of the firft hare, if the chafe 
has been in any degree brif 5 if when he is cold he fhrinks up 
his body, and draws his legs up together, it is an infallible fign 
‘of want of vigour and courage ; the like may be done by the 
flackening of his girths after the firft chafe, and from the 
‘dulnefs of his teeth, and the dulnefs of his countenance, all 
which are true tokens of faintnefs, and being tired ; and fuch 
ahorfe is not to be relied on, in cafe of a wager. 

Here it will not be improper to take notice of the way of 
making matches in former times, and the modern way of 
‘decidiig wagers. The old way of trial was, by running fo 
‘many train-{cents‘after hounds, as were agreed upon between 
the parties concerned, and a bell-courfe, this being found 
‘not fo uncertain, but more durable than hare-hunting ; and 
the advantage confifted in having the trains laid on earth moft 
fuitable to the qualifications of the horfes. But now others 
‘choofe to hunt the hare till fuch an hour, and then to run 
this wild-goofe Cuase (which fee), a method of racing that 
takes its name from the manner of the flight of wild-geefe, 
which is generally one after another: fo the two horfes, after 
running of twelvefcore yards, had liberty, which horfe foever 
could get the leading, to ride what ground he pleafed, the 
hindmott horfe being bound to follow him, within a certain 
diltance agreed on by articles, or elfe to be whipped up by the 
‘triers’or judgers which rode by ; and whichever horfe could 
diltance the other, won the match. 

But this chafe was found by experience fo inhuman, and 


» fo deflru@tive to good horfes, efpecially when two goo 


horfes were matched ; for neither being able to diftance the 
other, till both were ready to fink under their riders through 
sweaknefs, that oftentimes the match was fain to be drawn and 
left undecided, though both the horfes were quite fpoiled.. 


© This brought up the cultom of train-fcents, which after- 


wards was changed to three heats, and a {traight courfe ; and 
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that the lovers of horfes might be encouraged’to keep good 
ones, plates have been erected in many places of England. 
The fewer of thefe before you come to the courfe, if your 
horfe be fiery and mettled, the better, and the fhorter the 
diftance the better. Alfo, above all things, be fure to make 
your bargain to have the leading of the firft train, and then 
make choice of fuch grounds where your horfe may beit 
fhow, his {peed, and the fleetelt dogs you can procure: give 
your hounds as much law before you as your triers will 
allow, and then, making a loofe, try to win the match witha 
wind ; but if you fail in this attempt, then bear your horfe, 
and fave him for the courfe; but if your horfe be flow, but 
well winded, and a true’ {purred nag, then the more train- 


{cents you run before you come to the ftraight courfe, the 
: y ) § ’ 


better. But here you ought to oblerve to gain the leading 
of the firft train; which in this cafe you muit lead upon fuch 
deep earths, that it may not end near any light ground ; for 
this is the rule received among horfemen, that the next train 
is to begin where the laft ends, and the laft train is to be ended 
at the flarting place of the courfe ; therefor remember to 
end your laft on deep earths, as well as the firit. 

Hunting Cap; in the language of the Sport/man, is a 
cap made of leather, and covered with black velvet, fitting 
clofe to the head behind, and having a femi-circular peak 


c 


before, for the proteétion. of the face in cafe of fails, as 


well as in paffine through ftrone coverts during the chafe. 


In the {porting world it is termed a ‘ dather.” 

Hystine Whip, is of different lengths in the handle or 
ftock, and has at one end a long thong and lath, to affilt 
occafionally in managing the hounds, and at the other a 
hook, hammer, or claw, for the purpofe of holding or 
opening gates. 

Hustina Saddle. See Sapptr. 

Hustine Creek, in Geography, a viver of America, in 
Virginia, which runs E. into Potowmack river, at the S. 


_corner of the territory of Columbia. 


Hoentine Sfands, a cluiter cf {mall iflands in the At- 
lantic ocean, near Port Royal, in the flate of South Caro- 
lina. N. lat. 32°24’. W. long. 80° 35’. 

Howstine Sound, anarrow channel on the coaft of North 


Carolina, between Core bank and the continent. - 


HUNTINGDON, the principal town in Huntingdon> rm 


fhire, Eng!and, is fituated on the northern fide of the river 
Oufe, andis nearly conneéted, by three bridges and a caufe- ' 
way, with the village of Godmanchetter, whence, according 
to Camden, it fprung. This. place is called Huntandene 
in the Saxon chronicle, and Huntantun in other ancient 
writings. Henry of Huntingdon, the archdeacon and hif- 
torian, deferibes it‘ as ‘furpaffing all the neighbouring 
towns in pleafantnefs of fituation, beauty of buildings, 
nearnefs to the fens, and plenty of ganie and fifh.”” “Mott 
writers agree with Camden refpecting the origin of this 
town; and like him, have placed the Duroliponte of Anto- 
ninus at Godmanchefter; yet the nature of the ground 
afrords almoit decifive evidence that the Roman itation could 
not have been at that village, but was rather at Huntingdon, 
where the entrenchments, yet remaining, fhew the works to 
have been very itrong and extenfive; and even Camden’s 


own teftimony may be urged in fupport of the opinion, that - 


thefe fortifications had a tar more remote origin than is com- 
monly afligned. 
ferves, “ which is fair built of ftone, are to be feen the mount 


and {cite of a caftle, which, in the year 917, ‘king Edward ! 


the Elder built anew ; and David the Scot, (to whom, ac-’ 
cording to an ancient hiftorian, king Stephen gaye the bo- 
rough of Huntingdsn, for an augmentation of his eftate,) 

Yivy 2 enlarged 


Pi 


«On the river near the bridge,” he ob- ° 


% 


HUNTINGDON. ‘ 


enlarged with many works.’ Now, the re-building of the 
caftle by Edward evinces, in a great meafure, its previous 
antiquity ; and its fcite, as in Camden's time, ftill remains to 
‘prove, that no fpot of ground in this neighbourhood could 
‘be better adapted for a {tation or fortrefs. On the fouth it 
is bounded by the river, from which it rifes very abruptly to 
aconfiderable height ; the outer ramparts inclofe an area of 
‘feveral acres, of a fquare form, with the angles rounded off, 
and the whole was environed by a deep ditch ; the banks on 
the fouth, and fouth eaft, are ftill very bold. Not any 
veltiges of buildings now remain, but the foundations may, 
in various places, be traced from the unevennefs of the fur- 
face; the artificial mount, on which mott probably ftood 
the keep of the caitle, was alfo furrounded by a ditch. Be- 
low the high ground, to the fouth-weftward of the entrench- 
ments, is an extenfive and fertile meadow, called Portfholm, 
which Camden deferibes as “the moft frefh and beautiful 
that the fun ever fhone upon.’ This meadow is partly fur- 
rounded by the Oufe river; and here the Huntingdon races 
are held ; a {mall part of it, whieh belonged to the protector 
Cromwell, and is now the property of the earl of Sandwich, 
{till bears the appellation of Cromwell’s-Acres. 

Huntingdon isa borough by prefeription, and the only 
one in the whole county. In the time of Edward the Con- 
feffor, as appears from the Domefday book, there were in 
«this burgh, four ferlings, in two of which were 116 bur- 
geffes, paying cuftom and geld, and under them 100 bor- 
darii, who help te pay the geld; in the other two ferlings 
were 140 burgelfles, fubjeét to all cuftoms, and the king’s 
geld.” 

Scarcely any hiftorical events are recorded as happening in 
thistown. During the civil war, in the time of Charles L., 
it was pillaged by the king’s troops, who were commanded 
by the king in perfon. 

The religious houfes, of which there were formerly four 
of different defcriptions, are almolt as entirely obliterated as 
the buildings of the caftle. The moft ancient wasa priory 
of Auftin canons founded on the fpot where St. Mary’s 
church now ftands, before the year 973, as appears from a 
charter of that date, granted by king Edgar to Thorney 
abbey. _ The buildings have long been demolifhed ; but the 
Janes which feparated the clofes itill retain their ancient ap- 
pellation. The next foundation in order of time, was an 
hofpital for a malter and brethren, and feveral leprous and 
infirm peop'e, to which Malcolm IV. king of Scotland, and 
earl of Huntingdon, was a great benefaftor. Another hof- 
pital, for leprous and poor people, was founded by David, 
earl of Huntingdon, in the time of Henry Il. A houfe of 
Augultne friars was alfo eftablifhed at the north end of the 
town, previous to the nineteenth year of Edward I. Hun- 
tingdon is generally fated to have been once much larger 
than at prefent; and fir Robert Cotton, as quoted by 
Speed, afcribes its decay to fume alterations made in the 
river by one Grey, a minion of the time, by which its navi- 
gation was impeded. Leland fays, that fome ages before it 
had fifteen churches, though, in his time, reduced to four; 
the refi fallen through time and negle&, but traces of their 
walls and yards remaining. There are now only two 
churches, thofe of St. Mary and Ali Saints; but the town 
fill confilts of four parifhes; that of St. John being con- 
netted with Ail Sats, and that of St. Benet with 
St. Mary’s. ‘Phe church of St. Mary, which is the corpo- 
ration church, was rebuilt in the reign of James L., between 
the years 16c8 and 1620, as appears from thofe dates over 
the north door-way : on the tower is the date 1613. It con- 
fits of a wave, chancel, aud aifles, with a handiome embat- 


tled tower at the weft end, having ftrong buttreffes with 
ornamental niches at the angles. The chancel contains 
feveral monuments to the Sayer family, one of whom, 
George Sayer, gent. contributed largely towards the in- 
ternal repairs of this edifice, and befides feveral other dona= 
tions, gave g5oo/. to purchafe lands, the rents to bea pro- 
priated to the minifters of the two churches. Nearly op~ 
pofite to St. Mary’s church is a refpe¢table manfion, now 
the property and feat of fir John Arundel, bart. All 
Saints church, which ftands on the north fide of the market 
place, appears, from the character of its architeéture and 
ornaments, to have been built in the time of Henry VII.. 
It is an embattled edifice with a fmall tower at the north- 
weit angle ; below the battlements is a bold cornice, charged 


-with a multiplicity of feulptures, reprefenting human and 


animal heads, flowers, &c., and among them the Tudor rofe- 
and the portcullis. 

The principal charitable eftablifhments in this town are 
a free grammar fchool, well endowed; and a green ig 
{chool, wherein twenty four boys are cloathed and educated 
This is called Walden’s charity, from Lyonel Walden, efqe 
who, by will dated July 1719, left a fufficient endowment 
for the purpofe of fupporting it. Among various other 
donations for charitable ufes in Huntingdon, was the fum 
of 2000/. bequeathed by Richard Fifhbourn, a citizen ef 
London, who died in 1625; this money was to purchafe 
lands, the rents of which were to be apprepriated to the ufe 
of the poor: he made fimilar bequefts to other places, the 
amount of the whole being 11,c00/, The market place is 
a f{pacious area, on the fouth fide of which ftands the town- 
hall, a modern brick building, fluccoed, witha fort of 
piazza in front and at the fides for the market people ; and 
behind it the butchers’ fhambles. The aflizes for the town 
and county are held here twice a-year ; the lower part of the 
building being divided for the purpofe into two courts; one 
for criminal, and one for civil caufes. Above is a fpacious 
affembly room, ornamented with full length portraits ef 
their majefties, George II. and IIL. with their refpeétive 
queens; and alfo a well painted pi€ture of John, earl of 
Sandwich, who died in 1792. The market, which is held 
on Saturdays, is well fupplied with provifions in general 5 
and great quantities of corn are fold. Huntingdon had its 
firft charter about the year 12c6; king John granted ita 
peculiar coroner, a recorder, town-clerk, and two bailiffs, 
with the receipt of tolls and cuftoms. Charles IL., by a 
new charter, velted the government in a mayor, twelve al- 
dermen, and an indefinite number of burgeffes or common 
council, chofen from the principal inhabitants. This 
borough fent members to parliament ab origine, from the 
twenty-third of Edward I; the right of returning the two 
members is generally underitood to be poffeffed by the free- 
men and inhabitant houfholders, paying {cot and lot; the 
number of voters is about 200 ;, both the reprefentatives are 
however nominated by the earl of Sandwich. The town 
principally confiits of one ftreet, extending, in a north. 
welterly direction, from the banks of the Oufe, to nearly 
the diftance of a mile, and having feveral lanes branchin 
off at right angles. The itreets are paved, and lighted in 
the winter by a {mall affeffment levied on the houfholders, 
The ancient town appears to have f{pread further eaftward ; 
yet whatever might formerly have been the extent of Hun- 
tingdon, the population feems to be nearly the fame as it was 
a century pait; as bifhop Gibfon ftates the number of 
families it contained in 1717 to be 400, whilf the return 
made to parliament in 1801, records their amount to be 3505 
confifting of 2035 perfons, inhabiting 356 houfes. 


Among 
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Among the more eminent natives of this town, was 
Henry, furnamed de Huntingdon, from the place of his 
birth, a diitinguifhed ecclefiaitic and hiltorian; who lived 
in the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I.; and wrote a 
hiftory of the Saxon heptarchy, with accounts of the fuc- 
ceeding kings to the reign of Stephen. Richard Fifhbourn, 

ent. who has been already mentioned for his charities, was 
alfo a native. Huntingdon was likewife the birth-place of 
one of the moft extraordinary charaGters that ever lived, the 
protector Oliver Cromwell, who, though prevented by con- 
fiderations of policy from affuming the regal title, enjoyed 
all the effentials of fovereignty, and ruled this country with 
‘more than regal power. (See Cromwex..) Beauties of 
England and Wales, vol. vii. 

HuntrinGpon, an extenfive and mountainous county in 
Pennfylvania, bounded N. and N.W. by Lycoming county, 
Jj. and N.E. by Mifflin, §.E. by Franklin, S. and S.W. 
by Bedford and Somerfet, and W. by Weltmoreland. It 
is about 75 miles long, and 39 broad; comprehending 
1,432,960 acres of land, divided into 18 townfhips, con- 
taining 3068 ichabitants. In this county are found limeltone, 
iron ore, and lead. Works have been eftablithed for the 
manufacture of iron and Iead. 

Honvinepon, the capital of the above county, which is 
a polt-town, fituated on the N.E. fide of Juniatta river, and 
at the mouth of Standing-ftone creck, 50 miles from the 
mouth of Juniatta, and containing about go houfes, a court- 
houfe, gaol, and 1251 inhabitants; 184 miles W.N.W. of 
Pinladelphia. About fix miles N.N.E. of the town is a 
mineral fpring, celebrated for relieving rheumatifm, and 
curing cutaneous diforders. N. lat. 40° 26'. W. long. 78 2’. 
—Alfo, a poit-town on the N. fide of Long ifland, New 

_ York, at the head of a bay in Suffolk county, containing 
about 7o houtes, a Prefbyterian and an epifcopal church ; 38 
miles E. by N. of New York city, containing 3892 inhabit- 
ants.—Alfo, a poft-town in Fairfield county, Conneéticut, 
containing 2792 inhabitants. 

Hustinepon, North and South, two townthips, in Weft- 
moreland county, Pennfylvania, the former containing 1484, 
and the latter 2317 inhabitants. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, one of the inland counties 
of England, is bounded on the fouth-eaft and north-eatt fides 
by Cambridgefhire, on the north and north-weit by North- 
amptonfhire, and on the fouth-weft by Bedfordthire. Its limits 
are chiefly artificial: the river Nene, on the Northampton- 
fhire border, with the King’s Delf, the Old Welt Water, 
and the Oufe river, on the Cambridgefhire fide, being the 
principal exceptions. The general form of this county is an 
irregular {quare : its extent, from north to fouth, is nearly 
thirty miles ; its greateft breadth, from eaft to welt, twenty- 
three ; and its circumference about one hundred: its fu- 
perficial contents have been eftimated at from 220,0c0 to 
240,000 acres. It contains four hundreds, fix market towns, 
107 parifhes, 6976 houfes, and 37,568 inhabitants, wiz. 
18,521 males, and 19,047 females, according to the late 
returns made under the population and poor acts. It fends 
four members to parliament ; two for the fhire, and two for 
the town of Huntingdon. The government of this county 
is very peculiar ; Cambridgefhire being joined to it under 
one fheriff, who is chofen out of that county one year, out 
of the ifle of Ely the fecond, and out of this county the 
third: and in the ifle of Ely alternately out of the north 
and fouth parts. The whole of this county is in the diocefe 
of Lincoln. 

Ancient Hiftory—Huntingdonfhie, with the adjacent 
counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffoik, originally 
compofed the territory of the Iceni; and in the Roman 
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divifion of the kingdom was included in the diftri& named 
Flavia Czfarienfis. The principal Roman ftations in Hunt- 
ingdonfhire, were Duroliponte at Huntingdon, and Duro- 
brive, near Dornford Ferry, about midway between Chef- 
terton in this county, and Calor in Northamptonhire. 
The principal ancient roads, of which there appear to have 
been three, interfected each other near Huntingdon : one 
of them has been called the Britith Ermin. This feems to 
have entered the county from the vicinity of Czxfar’s camp, 
or Salenz, in Bedfordfhire, and to have proceeded by Crane- 
hill, in the track fince known by the name of Hell-lane, whence 
pafling through Tofeland, Godmanchefter, and Huntingdon, 
it continued by Alcoubury, Welton, and Upton ; and en- 
tered Northamptonfhire at Wandsford. The Roman Er- 
min-ltreet came into this county from Cambridgefhire, near 
Papworth St. Agnes, and proceeded to Godmanchetter ; 
branching off to the eaftward, it croffed Northamptonfhire, 
andentered Rutlandthire, near Stamford. The Via Devana, 
the third and lait of thefe roads, entered this county from 
Cambridgefhire in the neighbourhood of Fenny Stanton, and 
quitted it for Northamptonfhire in the vicinity of Clapton. 
In the early Saxon times, this diftriét formed a part of the 
kingdom of Eait Anglia, and was then called Huntedune- 
{cyre, and Huntandunefcyre. It was afterwards fubjugated 
by the Mercian fovereigns,and continued under their dominion 
till the union of the Saxon ftates into one monarchy, by Eg- 
bert. In the decline of the Saxon government,”? Camden 
obferves, * this county had an officiary earl, Siward; for earl- 
doms were not yet hereditary in England, but the governors 
of fhires were, according to the cuftom of that period, called 
earls, with the additional title of the thires they prefided over : 
as this Siward, while governor here, was called earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, but afterwards having the government of Northum- 
berland conferred upon him, he was called earl of Northumber- 
Jand.”” The principal land owners in this county in the Nor- 
man times, as recorded in the Domefday book, were the king, 
the bithops of Lincolu and Conftance ; the abbots of Ely, 
Croyland, Ramfey, Thorney, and Peterborough; the countefa_ 
Judith, fheriff Eultace, earl Euftace, earl of Ow, earl 
Hugh, Walter Giffard, William de Warren, Hugh de Bo- 
lebec, Eudo Fitz-Hubert, Swain of Effex, Roger de 
Iveri, Arnulf de Hefding, Gilbert de Gaunt, Aubrey de 
Ver, Ralph Fitz-Ofmund, and Rothais, wife of Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert. 

Surface, Fens, Soil, &c.—Huntingdonfhire, Leland fays, 
“in old time, was much more woody than it is now, and the 
dere reforted to the fennes ; it is full long fins it was de- 
foreitid.’’ Camden corroborates this, and ftates, “ that the in- 
habitants fay it was once covered with woods; and it appears 
to have been a foreft, till Henry II., in the beginning of his 
reign, disforefted the whole, as fet forth by an old perambu- 
lation, except Waybridge, Sapple, and Herthei, which were 
the lord’s woods and remain foreit.”? Sir Robert Cotton 
fays, “this country was not completely difafforetted till the 
time of Edward I., when that fovereign, in his twenty-ninth 
year, coufirmed the great charter granted by Henry III., and 
left no more foreft than his own demefne.”” This defcrip- 
tion of foreft land cannot be fuppofed to apply to the fens, 
of which there are 44,000 acres in this county, exclufive of 
about 5000 acres of what are called fkirty lands. Thefe 
conftitute nearly a feventh part of what is called the Great 
Bedford Level, but they belong to that divifion called the 
Middle Level, and are principally found on the north and 
north-eaitern parts of the county. About 8000 or 10,000 
acres of the fen-lands are produtive, yet the expence of 
keeping them from inundation amounts to almott one-third of 
the rents, through the imperfect ftate of the drainage. «« It 

may. 
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may feem paradoxical,” fays Mr. Maxwell, * that the fens 
of Huntingdonfhire, whofe furface is comparatively high, 
fhould be wortfe drained than thofe that lie between them and 
the fea, the furface of which lat is confiderably lower ; the 
natural {uppolition being, that water will inevitably fall from 
the higher to the lower level. But this is the cafe with all 
the fens that are upon the fkirts of the high land, and proves 
only, that the general drainage was executed upon principles 
fundamentally wrong. The fact is, that there was not a 
proper outfal to the fea, at the time of the general under- 
taking to drain the fens, nearly a century and a half ago; 
and ingenious men employed themfelves not in obtaining an 
outfal, as they ought to have done, but in conftruéting large 
drains, and high banks, within the boundaries of the fens, ex- 
pecting the water would force its own paflage, in {pite of 


every impediment ; though the diftance between the fens and ° 


the fea was from ten fo fifteen miles. This not proving to 
be the. cafe, ingenuity was fet to work, to invent engines 
for the purpofe of throwing the water out of the lands into 
the internal rivers. Still it did not find its way to the fea, 

ebut overtopped the banks, orbrokethem down withthe weight 
of its preffure; even to this moment, inftead of reforting to 
the outfal, the engineshavebeen increafed in fize, and the banks 
raifed {till higher, fo that the water, which, if there had been an 
outfal, would have found its way to the fea, and left to 
itfelf, would have refted on the loweft of the land, has been 
forced in a retrograde motion, over the furface of the higher 
lands ; and hence the deplorable ftate of the fens in Hunt- 
ingdonfhire.”” The ikirty lands are thofe which border on 
the fens, and partake of the properties of moor, combined 
with whatever foil, whether clay, gravel, or loam, that may 
be prevalent in the adjacent uplands. Thefe lands, in gene- 
ral, afford luxuriant grazing. The meadow lands, which 
are the next in order on the feale of elevation, confift of 
about twelve or fourteen hundred acres, bordering on the 
rivers Nene and Oufe, but chiefly on the latter. Thefe are 
extremely productive, but the produce is frequently damaged 
by the floods, and the crops fometimes totally carried away ; 
this chiéfly happens along the banks of the Oufe from St. 
Neots to Erith ; and the numerous water-mills which are 
placed upon this flream increafe the rifk of damage. The 
foils in the upland parts of the county’are various, but prin- 
cipally confift of a ftrong deep clay, more or lefs inter- 
mingled with loam, or of a deep gravelly foil, with loam. 
Of what are called the deep-ftapled lands, ‘great part is {till 
in an open field ftate, where each particular occupier is nécef- 
farily obliged to purfue whatever courfe of tillage is practifed 
by the panifh at large. The woodlands are but of incon‘i- 
derable extent ; and the country is thin of timber: this is 
attributed to the very great demand for it in the fens; and 
the underwood 1s fold at a higher price by the pole, than in 
moil. other countries. The high roads are in general pretty 
good; the crofs roads are but indifferent ; and in the winter 
feafon many of them become impaflable. No manufa€tures 
of note are carried on in this county, nor hardly any thing 
that bears reference to them, except wool-ftapling and 
{pinning yarn: the latter is the chief bufinefs of the women 
and children in the winter feafon ; in fummer they feek a 
more profitable employ in the fields. 

Ktivers.—The principal rivers conneéted with Hunting- 
donfhire, are the Oufe, and the Nene or Nen. The Oufe 
enters the county from Bedfordfhire, and in its courfe to- 
wards Huntingdon is increafed by a combination of {mall 
ftreams: having paffed that town, it becomes the boundary 
between this county and Cambridgehhire, till it enters the 
Great Level of Fens near Erith: this river.is navigable along 
dts whole line acrofs the county. The Nene rifes in North- 
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amptonfhire, and flowing through a delightful vale, reache$ 
Huntingdonfhire near Elton, where it becomes the bound« 
ary between both counties : afterwards winding to the ealt, 
it purfues a devious courfe to Peterborough, below which 
it finks into the Fens, and paffes onward to the fea. Some 
fmaller ftreams water the north-eaft fide of this county, 
together with feveral large meres, or pools of water; 
namely, Whittlefea Mere, Ramfey Mere, Ugg Mere, &e.: 
of thefe, Whittlefea Mere is by far the largeit, and covers an 
area of feyeral miles in extent: it affords excellent failing 
and fifhing, and is in the fummer feafon much frequented 
by parties of pleafure. Mott of the meres are vilited by 
abundance of wild-fowl. Maxwell’s General View of thie 


Agriculture of Huntingdonfhire. Beauties of England- 


vol. vii. 

HUNTINGTON, Ronzerrt, in Biography, an Englith 
divine, was born at Deerhurft, in Gloucetterihire, in 1636, 
and educated at Briftol, from whence he was removed to 
Merton college, Oxford, of which he became fellow. In 
1662-3, he was admitted to the degree of M. A.; after this 
he applied himfelf moft diligently to the ftudy of divinity 
and the Oriental languages. In 1670 he was appointed 
chaplain to the factory of Aleppo, where he improved him- 
felf in the Oriental languages, and colle€ted many curious 
manuferipts. Having carefully vifited almoit the whole of 
Galilee and Samaria, and examined the opinions, cufloms, 


and religious books, he went to Jerufalem, from thence he’ 


embarked for Cyprus, for the purpofe of examining the 
library of Hilarion Cigala, the primate of the ifland, but 
on his arrival at Cyprus he found the prelate had been 
obliged to feek his fafety from the Turks in flight. In the 
following year he undertook the difficult journey of 150 
miles to view the ruins of Palmyra, which he was prevented 
from examining, and was himfelf in confiderable danger of 
his life from two Arab chiefs, who had taken pofleffion of 


that diftri@. He next went to Egypt, and continued dur- 


ing his whole refidence in the Eaft to improve himfelf, and 
benefit his country and the world, by refeuing from obli- 
vion curious copies of the Gofpels, and other books relating 
to polite literature. In the year 1682 he fet out on his 
return home, and vifited in his journey Rome, Naples, and 
other mott confiderable places in Italy. From Italy he went 
to Paris, thence he arrived fafe in England, and was, almott. 
immediately after his return, raifed to the degree of D. D., 
and at the fame time appointed mafter of Trinity college, 
Dublin. This promotion he very much difhked, regarding 
it as a kind of banifhment: but he was perfuaded by his 
friends to undertaké the duties attaching to the office, which 
he performed very much to the benefit of the inftitution, and, 
to the intere{ts of literature in general. In 1691 he returned 
to England, refigned his matterfhip, and refolved never 
more to quit his country. He made a prefent to the Bod- 
leian library of many valuable MSS., the curators of which 
purchafed his others, to the number of about 600, for the 
fum of 7co/. In the following year he was prefented to the 


rectory of Great Hallingbury, in Effex. About the fame , 


time he was offered the bifhopric of Kilmore and Ardagh, 
in Ireland, which he refufed: but in 1701, notwithftanding 
his former determinations, he accepted the bifhopric of Ra- 
phar, in that kingdom. He furvived his confecration but a 
few days, and died in the forty-fixth year of hisage. Sonte 


of his obfervations are in Ray’s ColleGtion of Voyages and ; 


“Travels; and in the Philofophical Tranfaétions he gave an 


«© Account of the Porphyry Pillars of Egypt.” Biog. Brit. 
Hontincron, in Geography, a polt-town in Chittenden 
county, Vermont, on the S. fide of Onion river, 15 milés 


S. E. of Burlington, containing 405 inhabitants. ; 


HUNTLY, 


‘and Kinore. 


~ 


_ his talents in affilting them, when they cannot. 


HUNTLY, is a confiderable town and parifh in Aber- 


deenfhire, Scotland, fituated on the point of land formed by 
the confluence of the rivers Bogie and Deveron. The 
former confitts of two large ftreets, which crofs each other 
at right angles, and form a fpacious fquare, ‘in which the 
markets are held. The town has greatly increafed in popu- 
lation and active trade within the laft fixty years: in the 
year 1792, here were fifty-two flax-dreffers, whofe manu- 
fattures, atan average, amounted to 16,224/. annually,-and 
209 weavers, whofe labours produced yearly 73,150 yards of 
eloth. The return to parliament, in 1801, itated the num- 
ber of houfes to be 498; of inhabitants 2863. Three fairs 
are held annually. Near the town, va the banks of the De- 
veron, is the elegant refidence of the marquis of Huntly, 
eldeft fon of the duke of Gordon: and adjoining to Deve- 
ron bridge fland the ruins of Huntly cattle, the magnificent 
mantion of that ancient family, built in 1602 by George, 
fir& marquis of Huntly. The parifh of Huntly is about fix 
miles in length and four in breadth; and was formed, in 
1727; by uniting the-two ancient parifhes of Dumbenan 
Sinclair’s Statiltical Account of Scotland, 
vol. xi. 

HUNTORP, a town of Germany, in the county of 
Oldenburg ; g miles N. E. of Oldenburg. 


HUNT?’s Bay, a bay on the S. coalt of Jamaica. N. 


lat. 17° 52'. W. long. 79° 49’. 


Houwnr’s Town, the feat of juftice in Jefferfon county, 
Mifiilippi territory, fituated on an elevated plain, near the 
middle fork of Cole’s creek, about 25 miles N. from the 
town of Natchez, about 10 miles from the confluence of 
Cole's creek with the Mififippi river. This town is in the 
midit of a healthy and fertile country, fettled by induttrious 
and wealthy inhabitants. An elegant court-houfe, gaol, 
feveral itore and dwelling houfes have been built in this 


place. 
_- HUNTSBURG, a poft-town of America, in Franklin 


county, Vermont, fituated on the Canada line, and contain- 
ing 280 imhabitants. 

HUNTSMAN, a perfon whofe bufinefs it is to fuper- 
intend every department of a hunting eftablifhment, as well 
as to conduc a pack of hounds with fkill and fuccefs in the 
field. According to the defcription given of fuch a perfon 
by Mr. Beckford, he fhould be ftrong, active, fenfible, 
good-tempered, fond of the diverfion of hunting, and in- 
defatigable in the purfuit of it. He fhould alfo be fober, 
exact, civil, and cleanly ; he fhould be a good groom, and 
an excellent horfeman ; his voice fhould be clear and ftrong; 
and he fhould have an eye fo quick as to perceive which 
hound carries the {cent, when all are running, and an ear fo 
excellent, as always to diftinguifh the foremoft hounds, 
when he does not fee them; he fhouid be patient, quiet, and 
without conceit. Thefe excellencies, which conttitute a 
good huntfman, he thould not be too fond of difplaying, 
until occafion calls them forth. Hounds fhould be let 
alone while they can hunt; and the hunt{man fhould difplay 
Subordinate 
to the huntf{fman is the ‘«¢« Whipper-in,”’ who fhould poffefs 


nearly the fame qualities with the huntfman, to whom he 


fhould be attentive and obedient. His ftation in the field 
is on the fide of the cover oppofite to the huritfman, whofe 
halloo he fhould be near enough to hear, and ready to obey. 
More foxes, it is faid, will be killed with an excellent 
whipper-in and a moderate hunt{man, than with the bett 


of huntfmen without fuch an affiftant, becaufe hounds 


oftener need the one than the other. 
HUNTSVILLE, in Geography, a poft-town of Ame- 


rica, in North Carolina; 16 miles from Rockford. 
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* HUNYAD, a town of Tranfylvania, on a fmall river, 
which runs into the Maros; 54 miles E. N.E. of Temef- 
var. N. lat. 45°51’. E. long. 227 44". 

HUPPOOAH, a town of Bengal; 47 miles N. W. of 
Rameur. 

HURA, in Botany, a name of barbarous origin, but, 
contrary, to his ufual-praétice, adopted by Linnzus. It 
appears to be the name of the tree in queftion among the 
inhabitants of Guiana, not, as profeflor Martyn reports, of 
Mexico, where it is faid, in Hernandez, to be diftinguifhed 
by the fefquipedalian appellation of Quauhtlatlatzin, which, 
it feems, means a cracking tree. Linn. Gen. 504. Schreb. 
660. Wiild. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 592. Mart. Mill. Dia. v. 2. 
Jul. 391. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 793. Clafs and order, 
Monecia Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. Luphorbie, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Catkin oblong, drooping, obtufe, 
covered with feflile florets ;-fcales oblong, with a pair of very 
fhort internal abrupt ones befides. Cor. none. Stam. Fi- 
lament cylindrical, rather longer than the feales, rigid, pel- 
tate, with two or three whorls of tubercles near the top ; 
anthers two funk in each tubercle, oval, cloven. 

Female, Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, inferior, cylindrical, 
furrowed, abrupt, entire, clofely entolding the germen. 
Cor. none. Piff. Germen roundifh, within the calyx; ityle 
Jong, cylindrical ; ftigma large, peltate, convex, coloured, 
in twelve equal reflexed lobes. eric. Captule woody, or- 
bicular, depreffed with twelve furrows and twelve cells, each 
with two elattic, femi-lunar, pointed valves. Seeds folitary, 
orbicular, compreffed, large. ; 

Eff. Ch. Male, Catkin imbricated, with three feales to 
each floret. Corolla none. Stamen peltate at the top. 

Female, Calyx cylindrical, entire. Corolla none. Stigma 
peltate, in twelve fegments. Capfule of twelve cells, with 
two elaltic valves to each. Seeds folitary. 

1. H. crepitans. Sand-box tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1431. 
Hort. Cliff. 486. t.34. Trew. Ehret t. 34, 35. f. 1.— 
Native of South America—A tree of confiderable height. 
The faves are large, alternate, ftalked, heart-fhaped, fer- 
rated, rugged, rough. Flowers {mall and incon{picuous, 
except for their purple ftigma, from the forks of the branches. 
Fruit large, often brought to Europe, and ufed as a fand- 
hox, but if fuffered to hang too long before gathering, it 
will, ina dry warm room, explode with great violence and 
noife, like the found of a pittol. The /eeds are emetic and 
purgative. 

HURCHUNCHUCK, in Geography, a town of Ben- 
gal; 25 miles E.S.E. of Boglipour. 

HURCHUNDY, a town of Bengal; 10 miles S. of 
Chimary. 

HURCHURNPOUR, a town of Bengal; 17 miles 
N. of Rajemal. 

HURCOS, or Uncos, a town of Peru, in the diocefe 
of Cufco ; 21 miles S. of Cufco. 

HURDAH, a town of Hindooftan, in the Candeifh 
country, on the S. of the Nerbuddah river; 22 miles S.S.E. 
of Hindia. _N. lat. 22° 23'. E. long. 77? 19' 45”. 

HURDES, or Harps, of flax or hemp, the coarfer parts, 
feparated in the dreflings from the tear or fine ftuff. See 
Hemp and Frax. 

HURDLE isthe name of the fledge ufed to draw traitors 
to the place of execution. 

Hurnte, in Agriculture, the name of a light wooden 
frame, formed of {mall bars, or otherwife, fomewhat in ap- 
pearance fimilar to the low common field gate. It is prin- 
cipally employed for the purpofe of conilituting a fort of 
moveable fence for inclofing and confining fheep, and other 
kinds of live ftock, during the time they are confuming fome 

fort 
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fort of rich green, or other luxuriant food. The ufual ma-« 
terials for the forming of hurdles are thofe of fome fort of 
light fplit wood, or hazel rods of rather young growth. 
In the former cafe they are commonly put together by 
means of framing or nailing, and in the latter by wattling 
the rods in between a fort of {mall ftakes. Hence they are 
often denominated framed or wattled hurdles by way of 
diltinGtion. 

Belides the above ufes, hurdles are neceffary in folding 
fheep on arable lands. and alfo in feeding off turnips, either 
by them or neat cattle, on the land, in order to keep them 
upon a certain fpace of ground, and thus afford them a 
limited portion of food at a time, by which a confiderable 
faving is effected in its being eaten up more cleanly and with 
lefs wafte, than would be the cafe if they ranged over the 
whole. And on the tillage lands the fheep, by being fo 
clofely confined, contribute in a very high degree to its 
fertility and improvement. 

It has been lately obferved, that “in the grazing of a 
large field, for inftance, when the fheep or cattle are turned 
upon it early in the {pring, they tread down and deftroy a 
great deal of the grafs; and by dropping their dung ‘and 
urine upon the remainder, injure it fo much as to render it 
unpalatable to the ftock. In this way a great proportion of 
the grafs is loft in every field of confiderable extent : where- 
as when the ftock is firft put upon the field, if hurdles or 
flakes were run acrofs a {mall part of it, as is the cafe with 
turnips, and the grazing ftock kept there till they had eaten 
the herbage clean up, they would then, from neceflity, eat 
a great deal that is entirely loft, when they are permitted to 
range over the whole field. In this way confiderably more 
{tock might be fed upon a given fpace, than is done at pre- 
fent. It is to be obferved, however, that the firlt {pace 
divided off by the flakes fhould be next the water, efpecially 
if the field is grazed by black eattle or horfes, and that pro- 
greflfively, as the ftock is removed from the watering place, 
a lane fhould be left, by which the cattle may travel to the 
pond. It isalfo to be noticed, that after the firtt {pace al- 
lowed to the grazing {tock is eaten clean up, and as foon as 
they are fhifted to a new place, a courfe of flakes fhould be 
placed behind them, to prevent them from going backward 
upon the pafture that has been already eaten bare. By 
this management the whole of the herbage, upon every 
{pace allotted to the ftock, will not only be completely 
eaten up, but, by dividing or fencing off that part which has 
been eaten, the plants are allowed to recover; and, long 
before the whole field is gone over, the fpace firlt eaten -will 
be in a fituation to receive the ftock a fecond time. By 
this method the dung and urine of the ftock, inltead of 
rendering the herbage naufeous-and unpalatable, and thereby 
preventing them from eating it, will, by its fertililing powers, 
affi{t its growth, and render it fooner fit for being eaten a 
fecond time, and by that means aflord three or four crops 
in the {pace of a year inftead of one. Experience has fuf- 
ficiently evinced the great profit and advantage that attend 
the practice of teddering cattle or horfes upon good palture, 
or of feeding them in the houfe with cut grafs. ‘The be- 
nefit in both thefe cafes arifes from the whole of the herbage 
being completely eaten up, without any part of it being loft. 
The fame benefit, but with infinitely lefs trouble, may be 
reaped from furdling or flaking grafs fields: every poffible 
advantage will be made of them in this way; and in very 
many inftances it will happen, that before a half or two- 
thirds of the field are gone over by flaking, the part firlt 
eaten will be in a fituation again to receive the itock. By 
that means a part of the field may be faved for hay ; or, 
if the views of the occupier be of another kind, the num- 
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ber of the grazing {tock may be increafed in a proper de- 
gree.”’ 

The writer is ‘¢ aware, however, that it may, and no 
doubt will be argued by many, that this management will 
be attended with much trouble and expence ; and after all, 
that the profit refulting therefrom will be but fmall, and 
fcarcely prove equivalent to the trouble and extra expence, 
From the acknowledged value of hurdling, however, in the 
confumption of turnips, cabbages, &c., and the great pro- 
fit which arifes from giving the ftock only a certain quantity 
of food at once, and withholding any more from them till 
that is eaten up, fome idea may. be formed of the vaft ad- 
vantage that would attend the flaking of a grafs-ftock in 
different cafes. He by no means, however, wifhes thefe 
obfervations to be underftood as applying to grafs paftures 
of every defcription; quite the contrary, as there-are many 
fituations where the expence and trouble of flaking would 
prove more than an equivalent for any advantage that could 
ke reaped from the practice. But upon all rich paftures, 
the benefit arifing from the practice of flaking will be 
found very confiderable, and a fingle experiment will be 
fufficient to convince the molt incredulous.” / 

It is obvious that in parks, pleafure-grounds, and other 
ornamented places, the eating of the grafs may be the molt 
conveniently and economically accomplifhed by means of 
hurdles, as, in this way, the danger of injuring the trees and 
fhrubs is mott effectually prevented ; and from the hurdles 
being capable of a ready removal, any portion can at plea- 
fure be eaten down in the moft defirable manner. 

In regard to the expence of hurdles, thofe of the framed 
kind are ufually from about 12s. to 185. or 20s. the dozen; 
according to the manner of making them, and the nature of 
the wood employed. The wattled fort are commonly much 
cheaper, being feldom higher than from.1os. to 12s. the 
dozen. A reprefentation of a framed hurdle is given in the 
plates on fences. See FENcE. 

It is found from aétual trials, that a dozen and a half are 
fufficient for folding thirty fheep ; and that about twelve 
dozen will aniwer the purpofe for one thoufand in mott 
cafes. 
~ Hurote, Jaml, the title of another fort of hurdle, con= 
ftruéted for the purpofe of protecting ard preferving lambs 
foon after they have been dropped, and while they continue 
ina weakly flate. It is fuggetted in the furvey of Lincoln- 
fhire, that “ vigilance in the lambing feafon prevents much 
of the danger in bad weather, but that in addition,"’ a pro- 
vifion againit the lofs of lambs in the ditches of the breeding 
pattures, has there been made at a {mall expence, by means 
of lamb-hurdles. ( 

Thefe are conftructed of two thin rails, with heads at the 
ends and proper braces; the {pace between the rails being 
clofed in by having tarpauling nailed fecurely to each of the 
rails, &c. But it is hinted, that ‘ as the tarpauling would 
require many nails, and as canvas is a dear article,’’ the 
fpace may perhaps ‘¢ be better filled, by a flit deal held in its 
place by having braces on both fides, one of which might 
be moveable, and fix with nuts on the rivets, by which 
means the board might be put in only oecafionally when 
wanted.’ This defcription of hurdle is reprefented in the 
plates on fences. See Frncr. 

It is further noticed, that this hurdle, “ when the lower 
rail touches the ground, is a perfect defence againft the wind, 
and of a fufiicient height to prevent the lambs driving be- 
fore a ftorm into the ditches; fo that it anfwers two good 
purpofes.”’ And that, “at other feafons alfo, thefe hurdles 
may come into ufe for guarding the brows of banks againit 
fheep. i ; 

8 Hurpirs, 


. 
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Hurpwes, in Fortification, twigs of willows or ofiers, in- 
terwoven clofe together, in the form of a long fquare, five 
or fix feet long, and three or three and a half broad, fuf- 
tained by ftrong ftakes, and ufually laden with earth. 
Hurdles, called alfo clayes, ferve to render batteries firm, 
to confolidate the paflage over muddy ditches, and cover 
traverfes and lodgments, for the defence of the workmen 
againft the artificial fires or ftones that may be ca{t upon 
them. 

HURDLING, a term fignifying the art or praétice of 
dividing land by the ufe of hurdles, in the view of improv- 
ing the grounds or confuming the food with greater economy 
and advaatage, by the confining of different forts of live 
ftock, within certain limits. It isa highly beneficial me- 
thod of management in a great number of inftances. See 
Fotpine of Sheep, and Hurpte. 

HURDS, in Rural Economy, a name given to the coarfer 
parts of flax and hemp, which in the dreffing of them are 
feparated from thofe of the fine ftuff of either of fuch 
matters. 

HURDWAR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the northern part of the country of Delhi, on the Him- 
maleh, near the W. coait of the Ganges, where it enters 
the plains of Hindooftan, on the borders of Thibet; 86 
miles N. of Delhi. N. lat. 29° 55'. E. long. 78°23’. See 
GANGES. 

HURDY-GURDY. See Monccuorp. 

HURE,, Cuartes, in Biography, an eminent French 
divine, was fon of a labourer at Champigny-fur-Yone, 
where he was born in the year 1639. As he fhewed a 
{trong inclination for learning, his father caufed him to have 
a good education, and obtained for him affiftance from the 
archbifhop of Sens, who gave him an exhibition in the col- 
lege des Graffins at Paris, where he diftinguifhed himfelf 
greatly among his contemporaries. Having completed his 
academical ftudies he was admitted into holy orders, and 
appointed one of the preachers of his college. He was 
afterwards made profeffor of the belles lettres; and at 
length became principal of the college of Boncourt, where 
he died in 1717, in the feventy-eighth year of his age. His 
principal works are, «‘ A DiGtionary of the Bible,’’ in two 
volumes folio. “‘ A Tranflation of the New Teftament 
into the French Language with Notes,’’ and ‘“* A Sacred 
Grammar,’ intended to illuitrate the New Teftament. 
He was a man of great fimplicity of manners, who united 
to much candour, ardent piety and a folid judgment. 
Moreri. 

HUREEPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Lahore; 95 miles E.N.E. of Lahore. N. lat. 32° 5’. 
E. long. 75° 42'. > 

HURENHUTTERS, in Lcclefiaftical Hiftory. See 
HERRNHUTERS. ; 

HURFWA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Skone ; 10 miles N.E. of Lund. 

HURIEL, a town of France, in the department of the 
Allier, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of Mont- 
lugon ; fix miles N.W. of it. The place contains 1628, 
and the canton 10,178 inhabitants, on a territory of 400 
kiliometres, in 16 communes. | 

HURKUTTA, a town of Bengal; 40 miles S.S.E. of 
Curruckdeah. 

HURLE Boys, in a horfe, is a bone near the middle of 
buttock ; very apt to go out of its fockets with a flip or 

rain. 

HURLERS, a number of large ftones, fet in a kind of 
fquare figure near St. Clare, in Cornwall, fo called from an 
odd opinion held by the common people, that they are fo 

Vor. XVIII. 
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many men petrified, or changed into flones, for profaning 
the fabbath-day by hurling the ball, an exercife for which 
the people of that county have been always famous. 

The hurlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed. Many au- 
thors fuppofe them to have been trophies ere€ted in memory 
of fome battle ; others take them for boundaries to diftin- 
guifh lands. Laftly, others, with more probability, hold 
them to have been fepulchral monuments. 

HURLEY, in Geography, a townfhip of America; in 
Uliter county, New York; containing 1159 inhabitants. 

HURLOCK, in Mining, fignifies the harder beds of 
chalk in the lower parts of the feries N. of Dunftable, 
which is principally ufed for burning lime, for mortar- 
making in that diftrict, for the ufe of lime in agriculture is 
there almoft unknown. The hurlock is without layers of 
flints, and contains very minute grains of filex diftributed 
through its mafs; fome large cornu ammonias and others of 
an oval figure, according to Mr. Parkinfon, and other fhells 
are found in it ; the lower beds are moftly filiceous, and they 
terminate below in the Totternhoe freeftone, of which Wo- 
burn abbey, the Swan Inn at Bedford, and many other 
good houfes are built ; this, at the foot of the North Downs, 
near Ryegate, Godftone, &c. is a fire-ftone ; at the foot of 
the South Downs in a fimilar fituation it has not been dif- 
covered, becaufe not fought after, we believe. 

HURLY-BURLY, in Vulgar Language, denotes con- 
fufion, or tumult, and is faid to owe its origin to two neigh- 
bouring families, Hurleigh and Burleigh, which filled their 
part of the kingdom with conteft and violence. Johnfon. 

HURON, in Geography, one of the five principal lakes 
of North America; lying between 43° 30’, and 47° 30! 
N. lat. and between 80° 45', and 84° 45’ W. long., and 
reckoned upwards of 1000 miles in circumference. The 
fifh of this lake are fimilar to thofe of lake Superior, with 
which it communicates by the ftraits of St. Mary, about 
40 miles in length, and in fome places only one or two miles 
in breadth, with a rapid towards the N.E. extremity, which 
may however be defcended by canoes, and the profpects are 
here delightful. Another fhort ftrait leads into the lake called 
Michigan, and it communicates with lake Erie on the S. 
It is of a triangular fhape ; and on the S.W. part is Sagui- 
num or Sagana bay, 80 miles long and about 18 or 20 
broad. The other moft remarkable bay is Thunder bay. 
On the banks of the lake are found great quantities of fand 
cherries. The land on the weftern fhore is much inferior in 
quality to that on lake Erie. It is mixed with fand and 
{mall ftones, and is covered chiefly with pines, birch, and 
fome oaks; but at a little diftance from the lake the foil is 
very luxuriant. Some few years ago, a part of the Indian 
nations, called Chepaways and Ottaways, who inhabited 
round Sanguinum bay, andon the banks of the lake, could 
furnifh 200 warriors; and thofe of the latter nation, who 
lived on the E. fide of lake Michigan, 21 miles from Michil- 
limackkinack, could furnifh 200 warriors. Thofe who lived 
on the E. fide were called Hurons—Alfo, a {mall river of 
the north-weft territory, which, after a courfe of 38 miles, 
falls into lake St. Clair from the N.W.—Alfo, another {mall 
river in the fame territory, which runs north-eaftward into 
lake Erie; 40 miles weltward of Cayahoga, and 15 S.E. 
of the mouth of Sandufky lake. 

HUROUNG, a town of Bengal; 45 miles S.S.E. of 
Iflamabad. 

HURPEYA, a town of Hindooftan, in Moultan; fix 
miles N.W. of Shawanaz. 

HURPLE, in Rural Economy, a term applied in many 
places to cattle, when they fet up their backs in the cold 
fevere winter feafon. 
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HURPOIB, in Geography, a {mall ifland on the E. fide 
of the gulf of Bothnia, N. lat. 63° 18. E. long. 21° 34". 

HURRAT, a town of Hindoottan, in Gude, on the left 
bank of the Ganges; 12 miles S. of Corah. 

HURRERS, in our Old Writers. The cappers and hat- 
makers of London, formerly one company of the haber- 
dathers, were called by this name. 

HURRIAPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, 
in Bahar; 13 miles N. of Durbungah. 

HURRICANE, a very violent wind, fuch as to blow 
down trees, unroof houfes, and produce other deftruGive 
effects. Though hurricanes are obferyed occaficnally in 
moft parts of the earth, it is in the torrid zone, and par- 
ticularly in the Weft Indies, where their devaitations are 
more peculiarly obferved. In Long’s hillory of Jamaica, 
we find a chronological table of the mo{t remarkable hurri- 
eanes which took place in the Welt Indian iflands for more 
than a’century. The times and places are as follow : 


Huurica-es. 
1670 at Barbadoes, 
1674. Do. 
1675 Do. 
1691 Antigna, 
1700 ©Barbadoes, 
1702 Do. 

707 Caribbee iflands in general, 

¥712 Jamaica, 

1720 at Barbadoes, 

1722 . Jamaica, 

1733 Carilsbees in general, 
1744 Jamaica, 

764 Martinico, Carthagena, and par- 
ticularly at fome of the Caribbee 
lands, 

1772 Mott of the Caribbee iflands, 
1 age at 1780 October 3d, Jamaica. 


The one that happened Aug. 31, 1722, was very terrible 
and deitruétive, it extended 700 leagues or upwards. 

Few people of feientific obfervation have had opportuni- 
ties of marking the phenomena which attend thefe Welt 
Indian hurricanes. A writer, giving an Account of the European 
Settlements in America, oblerves, “ It is in the rainy feafon, 
principally in the month of Auguft, more rarely in July and 
September, that they are affaulted by hurricanes, the molt 
terrible calamity to which they are fubject from the climate. 
This deftroys at one fiwoke the labour of many years, and 
frultrates the moft exalted hopes of the planter, and often 
juft at the moment when he thinks himfelf out of the reach 
of fortune. It is a fudden and violent ftorm of wind, rain, 
thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious {welling of 
the fea, and fometimes with an earthquake ; in fhort, with 
every circum{tance which the elements can aflemble that is 
terrible and deftruétive. Firft they fee asa prelude to the 
enfuing havock, whole fields of fi ugar-canes whirled into the 
air, and feattered over the face of the country. The 
itrongelt trees of the foreft are torn up by the roots and 
driven about like itubble. Their wind-mills are fwept away 
ina moment. Their works, their fixtures, the ponderous 
copper-boilers and {tills of feveral hundred weight, are 
wrenched from the ground and battered to pieces. Their 
houfes are no protection, the roofs are torn off at one blatt, 
whilft the rain, which in an hour rifes five feet, rufhes im upon 
them with an irrefiitible violeace. There are figns which 
the Indians of thefe iflands taught our planters, by which 
they can prognolticate the approach of a hurricane. It 
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comes on either in the quarters or at the full or change of 
the moon. If it will come on at the full moon, you being 
at the change, obferve thefe figns. That day you will fee 
the fky very turbulent. You will obferve the fun more red 
than at other times. You will perceive a dead calm, and 
the hills clear of all thofe clouds and milts which ufually 
hover about them. In the clefts of the earth, and in ‘the 
wells, you will hear a hollow sumbling found like the rufh- 
ing of a great wind. At night the ftars feem much larger 
than ufual, and furrounded with a fort of burs. The north- 
weit {ky has a black and menacing look, and the fea emits 
a {trong fmell and rifes into vaft waves, often without any 
wind. The wind itfelf now forfakes its ufual fteady eafterly 
itream, and fhifts about to the weit, from whence it fome- 
times blows with intermiflions violently and irregularly for 
about two hours at a time. . You have the fame figns at the 
full of the moon. The moon itfelf is furrounded with a 
great bur, and fometimes the fun has the fame appearance.’? 
Another author, Captain Langford, (fee Philof. Tranf. 
abridged, vol. ii. p. 105.) makes the following obfervations 
amonglt others: “Tt is to be obferved, that all hurricanes 
begin from the N. to the weltward, and on thofe points that 
the eafterly wind doth moit violently blow, doth the hurri- 
cane blow moft fiercely againit it ; for from the N.N.E. to 
the E S.E. the eafterly wind bloweth frefheft, fo doth the 
W.N.W. to the S.S.W: in the hurricane blow moft violent, 
and when it comes back to the S E, which is the common 
courfe of the trade-wind, then it ceafeth of its violence and 
fo breaks wp. 

Though hurricanes may be deemed extraordinary events, 
and therefore may be afcribed to the operations of extra- 
ordinary caufes, it is more probable that they arife princi- 
pally from the ordinary caufes of wind, which are the un- 
equal temperature of the earth’s furface in the different 
parallels of latitude, or rather of the incumbent atmofphere, 
and the diurnal rotation of the earth ; to which may be oc- 
cafionally added the precipitation of uncommon quantities 
of rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning. See 
Wixp. : 

It has been the cuftom of late times to affign ele€tricity as 
the caufe of every inexplicable phenomenon in meteorology. 
Not only hurricanes but winds in general have been referred 
to electricity as their caufe; but it will be time enough to 
introduce this caufe when the common principles of the me- 
chanical philofophy have been fairly applied and found in- 
adequate to the explication. 

Swifferland is fubjeét to very violent hurricanes, which do 
great mifchief, and that ina very fingular manner. Thunder 
and lightning are frequent with them in winter as well as in 
fummer; and the more violent ftorms of thefe are fome- 
times attended with whirlwinds and hurricanes, which will 
raife the waters of fome lakes in form of a thick pillar up to 
the clouds, and carrying on before the wind this vaft body 
af water, will fometimes fall on other places on dry land, 
a drown the houfes and gardens where it chances to 
all. 

HURRIERS, in Mining, are thofe perfons employed in 
a coal-pit, who hurry or drag the corves of coals from the- 
banks where they are dug to the bottom of the winding fhaft. 
to be drawn up. 

HURRIES, in L£agineery, is fometimes applied, at New— 
caftle and other places, to the {trong ftages of wood erected. 
by the fides of the navigable rivers and harbours, on to which 
the rail-ways are conducted from the coal-pits ; by which 
means the load is at once emptied, by help of a {pout, from. 
the rail-way waggons into the holds of the fhips. See 
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HURRY; in Agriculture, a term often applied in the 
fouth-weftern and other diftriés of the kingdom, to a fmall 
load of corn or hay. : 

HURRYAL, ia Geography, atown of Bengal; 20 miles 
S.E. of Nattore. N. lat. 24° 18’. E. long. 89° 28’. 

HURRYPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Sanore; 17 
miles S. of Ranny Bednore. 

HURSALOO, a town of Hindooftan, in the cirear of 
Nagore; 12 miles W. of Catchwana. 

HURST, or Hynrst, in our Old Writers, denotes a wood 

or grove of trees. Hence fuch places as have this word for 
part of their names, have: been fituated near a wood. In 
Kent, Suffex, and Hampshire, there are many fuch, becaufe 
formerly the great wood called Anderfwald extended itfelf 
through thefe counties. : 

HURTER, in 4rtillery, a flatted iron fixed againit the 
body of an axle-tree, with ftraps to take off the fri€tion of 
the naves of wheels againit the body. 

Hourrenrs, in Fortification, denote pieces of timber about 
fix inches fquare, placed at the lower end of the plat-form, 
fiext to the parapet, to prevent the wheels of the gun-car- 
riages from damaging the parapet. 

HURTS, in Heraldry, by fome wrote Heurts, and by 

others Huerts, are azure or blue rundles. 
_ The Englifh heralds diinguifh between the colours of 
rundles, and give them different names agreeable thereto : 
thofe of other nations content themfelves to call thofe for- 
teaux d’azure; and in other cafes only add the refpective 
colour to the term yorteaux. 

But thefe being blue, fome will have them to fignify 
bruifes or contufions in the flefh, which often turn to that 
colour: others fuppofe them whortle berries. 

HUS, or Hussu, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Moldavia, the fee of a Greek 
bifhop, fituated on the Pruth; 70 miles S.W. of Bender. 
N. lat. 46’ 35'. E. long. 28° 34’. 

HUSACKER, one of the finall Shetland iflands between 
Mainland and Yell. N. lat. 60° 48’. W. long. 1° 35’. 

HUSBAND, Marrrus, aman joined or contracted with 
a woman in marriage. See Coverture and MarriaGe. 
See alfo Divorce, Dower, Frme-Covert, &c. 

Husszanp Land, a term ufed in Scotland for a portion of 
land containing fix acres (= 7.624464 Englifh ftatute acres) 
of fock and {cythe land; that is, of land that may be tilled 
with a plough, and mown with a fcythe. 

HUSBANDMAN,, in Agriculture, the common name of 
the labourer or perfon who is engaged in the tillage and cul- 

_ tivation of the foil, It has been, in general, too much the 
practice to defpife and deprefs the habits and talents of this 
moft valuable clafs of fociety ; as by fuch means the necef- 
fary ardour and fpirit of exertion are much abated, and the 
improvement of hiufbandry greatly retarded. 

The ingenious author of the ‘* Wealth of Nations’’ has 
drawn the following curious and interelting comparifon be- 
tween this fort of labourer, and the artizan or mechanic. 
He fays, that “ not only the art of the farmer, the general 
direétion of the operations of hufbandry, but many inferior 
branches of labour require much more {kill and experience 
than the greater part of mechanic trades. The man who 
works upon brafs and iron works with inftruments, and 
upon materials of which: the temper is always the fame, or 
very nearly the fame: but the man who ploughs the ground’ 
with a team of horfes or oxen, works with inftruments of 
which the health, flrength, and temper are very different 
upon different occafions, The conditions of the materials 
which he works upon, too, are as variable as that of the in- 


iiruments he works with, and both require to be managed: 
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with great judgment and dicretion. The common plough- 
man, though generally regarded as the pattern of ftupidity 
and ignorance, is feldom defective in his judgment and dif- 
cretion: he is lefs acculftomed, indeed, to focial intercourfe 
than the mechanic who lives in town. His voice and lan- 
guage are more uncouth and more difficult to be underftood 
by thofe who are not ufed to them. His underflanding, 
however, being accuftomed to confider a greater variety of 
objeéts, is generally much fuperior to that of the other, 
whofe whole attention, from morning to night, is conimnonly 
occupied in performing one or two fimple operations. How 
much the lower ranks of people in the country are really 
fuperior to thofe of the town is well known by every man, 
whom either bufinefs or curiofity have led to converfe much 
with both. In China and Hindooitan, accordingly, both the 
rank and the wages of country labourers are faid to be fupe- 
rior to thofe of the greater part of artificers and manufac- 
turers. ‘They would probably be fo every where, if corpo- 
ration laws and the corporation {pirit did not prevent it.’’ 

There can be no doubt of the vait utility and national 
advantage of promoting the fpirit, and encouraging the 
exertions of the labourers in agriculture ; as, however high 
the benefits of commerce may be eflimated, it is only the 
raifing of the neceffary food for the fupport of the popula- 
tion of a nation within itfelf, that can render it truly great, 
happy, and independent. 

HUSBANDRY, a general name applied to the art, 
bufinefs, or employment of the farmer, or of thofe engaged in 
the tillage and cultivation of the foil. There are various 
deferiptions of hufbandry depending on the particular views 
of the cultivator, and the methods of management which are 
adopted. 

Hence, in regard to tillage or arable lands, thefe are 
the broad-caft and drill-hufbandry, and it is often further 
divided by the way of diftin¢tion into what are termed the 
old and new hufbandry ; the former of which is fuppofed 
to be that which has been had recourfe to from the moft 
early periods ; and the latter that which has been faid to 
have been introduced and inculcated by the intelligent Mr. 
Tull and his followers. This lait is likewife occafionally 
diftinguifhed by the title of the hor/e-hocing hufbandry. 
But though this hufbandry be generally denominated new in 
this country, there is reafon to believe that it is not fo mo- 
dern as has been commonly fuppofed, as it has been afcer- 
tained that in many of the eaitern nations, where very few, 
if any, changes in their agricultural practices have occurred 
for many ages, it is for moft forts of crops the moitt ufual 
mode. Sce Huspanpry, Drill. 

It may be further noticed here, that the broad-caft huf- 
bandry is that kind of arable management in which the 
feed is thrown and difperfed cver the ground by a fort of 
cait of the hand, without much regard being paid to the 
regularity of the crop, or the means of its after-culture 
Betides, it was fuppofed by fome farmers, that in this mode 
much lefs preparation of the land was neceflary, but the 
contrary has been fully proved by later and more extenfive 
experience. 

And the drill-hufbandry is that in which the grain or other 
kinds of crops are fown, fet, or put into the foil, in rows, 
drills, or trenches, at different diltances, by tools and ma- 
chines contrived for the purpofe,.in order to be cultivated 
afterwards with implements particularly {uited to them. In 
this way the feed is put into the foil with much more regu- 
larity and exa¢inels, both in refpect to evennefs and depth, 
as well as the after-culture performed with much greater 
correGinefs and attention by the ufe of proper hoes and 
horfe labour, 
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In cafes where neither of thefe modes is exattly followed, 
but there is a kind of mixture of them both ; or where two 
forts of crops of different defcriptions are cultivated together, 
in alternate rows, there is what has been frequently denomi- 
nated half-hufbandry : and where the ground is cultivated 
alternately in tillage and grafs, there is that fort which is 
ufually called convertible bufbandry by modern farmers. 

There are alfo particular methods of cultivation adopted 
on extenfive tracts of ground in the ftate of commonage, 
which afford what is frequently denominated common-field 
hufbandry. 

With refpe& to lands in the ftate of grafs, there are like- 
wife dairy, grazing, and grafs hufbandry, according as the 
grounds are appropriated to the keeping of cows for milk, 
butter, or cheefe, the feeding or fattening of different forts 
of live-ftock, and the making of grafs into hay to be ufed as 
fodder. 

The culture of particular forts of crops alfo gives rife to 
different terms of this nature ; hence there is turnip, cabbage, 
carrot, and potatoe hufbandry, &c. 

In thefe different points of view, hufbandry, of courfe, 
comprifes the whole of the numerous operations, proceffes, 


and modes of management which are neceflary in the exten- ~ 


five bufinefs of cultivation, either in regard to tillage or 
grafs, or the breeding, rearing, and keeping all forts of live 
ftock of the domeftic kinds. 

It is fufficiently evident, that very great improvements 
have been accomplifhed in the various branches of hufbandry 
within thefe few late years by the introduction of more 
correét and better modes of cropping and managing lands, 
as well as by the gradual influence and adoption of better 
and more fuitable tools and machines for executing the bufi- 
nefs of the farmer. 

A late writer has laid down the following comparative 
eftimates of the difference in the advantage between an acre 
of land cultivated under the old plan of fallowing once in 
every three years, or two crops and a fallow, which is fup- 
pofed not to run out or exhauft the ground ; and that of the 
more modern fy{tem of alternating green, or {mothering crops, 
with thofe of the grain kind. 


Old Syftem of Hujfbandry. 
ft Year, Fallow. 


Pye d. 

Four ploughings and harrowings, at 6s. €ach) =" "rt oO 

Twelve loads of manure, at 8s. perload - - 416 0 
2d Year, Barley. 

Ploughing, harrowing, and fowing - i ioe 
Weeding the crop - - - - 0 ©o 6 
3d Year, Beans. 

Ploughing, harrowing, and fowing . + SOshbie'6 
Weeding - , - - - 0 o 6 

2 4th Year, Fallow. 
Ploughing three times, and harrowing, 6s. each 
time - - - - - © 18 0 
5th Year, Wheat. 
Ploughing and fowing - - = OG); 0 
Weeding - - - - =» On OF 6 
Carry over 7 18 6 


6th Year, Oats. £.5. a. 
Brought over 8 
Ploughing and fowing - li - ‘ : 
Weeding = - - - - 0 0% 6 
Sg tie 
New Syftem of Hufbandry. 

iff Year, Turnips. 
Ploughing an inch and a half deep - Po Wiey re) 
Harrowing, raking, rolling, &c. + = 0 ginG 
‘Ploughing twice, harrowing, raking, &c. - 013 0 
Leading off refufe = - = =,.Om Died 
Seed and fowing 5 = - 2) 0-5 iG 
Making of drills “ = - = 04°21 .6 
Three times ploughing the turnips, and hoeing 0,158; 46 
Six loads of manure, at 8s. per load - -.2 89 

2d Year, Barley. 

Ploughing and fowing, harrowing, &c. = SG IGG 
Weeding - - - =". 8A 3 
3d Year, Beans or Peas. 

Two ploughings, harrowings, raking, &c. - 013 °0 
Drill-making = - - = 0.266 
Four loads of manure, at 8s. per load - rk Oe aR oy 

Three times plouging, to mould the peas and de- 
flroy the weeds = = i - 0'4 9 
Leading off refufe - - - --04 BAO 


4th Year, Wheat. 
Scarifying = s 4 


Ploughing, fowing, &c, - - f 3 E 6 E 
Weeding - - - - = OP SOS 3 
5th Year, Clover. 
6th Year, Wheat. 

Ploughing and fowin - zs S 
Weeding - i - - = = 2 : : 
6 
Balance in favour of the new fyftem - i 4 ° 
Wal opis) 


Hence it would appear that the expences of the new 
method of hufbandry are not only lefs by eight fhillings the 
acre than thofe of the old the firft fix years, but will fome- 
what decreafe in the next fix, except in manure, which will 
be more, as in the new mode the refervoir and five crops of 
ftraw will, it is {uppofed, produce nearly double the quan- 
tity. Befides, in the firft way, the manure is all raifed from 
the produce of the land it is laid on: but to make the twelve 
loads, the old farmer robs the meadow, or any piece of 
frefh land he is permitted to plough up. This is fuppofed 
the principal caufe why fo many tenants are reftri€ted from 
ploughing old fwards, as they do not return the manure 
to its proper fituation, or lay it on in fuch a manner as is 
proper. 
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In all thefe eftimates it is fuppofed that every acre of 
ftraw, where the crop is a good one, is capable of affording 
two loads of manure ; confequently, by the old plan, even 
admitting the crop to be good, which is often not the cafe, 
there would be only eight loads of manure raifed in fix 
years ; but, by the new, 10 loads, even without the affiit- 
ance of the refervoir ; and in the following fix years, where 
the new fyftem is purfued, 14 loads may be expeéted. In 
thefe ftatements the manure is charged as an expence, which 
is not right, where it is not purchafed but raifed on the 

round. 

If thefe calculations can be depended upon, there can be 
no doubt of the great fuperiority of the green-crop praétice 
over that of the fallow method. 

Other ftatements, by the fame writer, on the differences 
of thefe different fyftems of management, on farms of different 
kinds, render the matter ftill more obvious. 


I. Tillage Farm-extent 139 Acres.—It is fituated in a northern 
county, that of York. 


Old Methad of Hufbandry. 
Dr. to Expences. 

&. s. d. 

Twenty -three acres of wheat, ploughing, fow- 
ing, &c. at 7s. per acre - af ee ESO 
Seed, 23 loads, at 18s. per load - - 2014 © 
Reaping, leading, &c. at tos. per acre = XX gO) 0 
Threfhing, dreffing, 161 loads at 1s. per load - I oO 
Mowing ftubble, 3s. per acre - - 9 oO 


8 

3 
Nine acres of ar ploughing, &e. at 7: per 

acre ys Weds, 
Seed, four quarters fant buthels at “25s. per 

quarter = - ane 
Reaping, leading, &c. at Bs. “< acre - 3 
Threfhing, &c. 36 GEatietty at Is. 64. per 

quarter - 214 0 
Twenty-three acres oats, ploughing, ec. at 75. 

per acre . apie 
Seed, 14 eae ee bushels, at 125. per 

quarter . - - 8 
Reaping, leading, — at 6s. ee acre Sons MO 18 
Threfhing, &c. 92 quarters at Is. per quarter 4 
Four and half acres of beans, ploughing, &e. at 


7s. per acre - ror 6 
Seed, two quarters two Rink: at 24s. 7 

quarter - - - - =, & 2) I4ico 
Reaping, &c. at 8s. per acre ee iat Bee ENED. © 
Twelve acres hay, harveiting, at 5s. per acre - ° 


Twenty acres fallow, four times ploughing, &e. 


_ at 5s. 6d. per acre =n (22 2.0), O 
One hundred and forty-two aad of manure, at 

8s. per load . - . - 5616 o 
Rent - - . - - 110 0 oO 
Affeffments, at 53. : - aes 2H 105 0 


Cr. by Produce. 


NE | 

Wheat, 23 acres, feven loads per acre, at 185. 
perload - - - - - 144 18 o 
Carry over 144 18 Oo 


= 


cpa wf 
Brought over 144 18 © 
Barley, nine ditto, four quarters per acre, at 255. 
per quarter - = - 45 9 © 
Oats, 23 ditto, four quartets per acre, at 12s. 
per quarter Sey i) 
Beans, four and a half ditto, three ditto per 
acre, at 24s. per quarter - : - 1640 
595 acres under plough 
20 in fallow 
593 in grafs 
139 total quantity of acres. 
Fifty-nine and a icc iee acres ftraw, &c. at 1/, per 
acre - - = = Io @ 
Twelve ditto hay, at one ton per acre, 4/. per a 
ton - - - =seae OO 
Profit on five cows, at si. 5s. percow - =i" 26, S526 
Profit of a bull, per annum - - Pe aly ule 
Nine wethers - - - =p te: OO 
Twenty fat lambs - - - =| 55 of'@ 
Wool, 30 fleeces, at 3s. each - - 410 0 
One horfe ({uppofe) fold in two years, will be 
the half of a horfe in this year’s profits - 8 oo 
Pigs - : - - tesa = aia 
450 16 © 
Profit - = - - 130 8 6 
New Method of Huftandry. 
Dr. to Expences. 
Twenty Acres in Turnip, Fallow. 
Eos So: ath 
Two ploughings, &c. carry ing twitch off, &c. 
at 7s. each - 1£)0,0 
Six loads of manure — acre, Teading ¢ on, &c. at 
8s. per load - - - - 48 0 © 
Drilling at 2s. 6d. per acre - - =9it 2 300, 6 
Seed, 6d. per acre - o10 © 
Hoeing, and three times ploughing, 2 2s. cach 
time per acre 6 0° © 
Twenty Acres Wheat-Crop. 
Ploughing, fowing, &c. 7s. peracre - - 700 
Seed, 20 oads, 18s. per load - - 13 0 © 
Reaping, and leading, 10s. per acre - 10 0 O 
One hundred and fixty Apacs prchhing sé &e. 15. 

r load - 8 © © 
Stubble mowing, &c. 3s. os acre - -+3 0 0 
Twenty Acres Peas-Crop. 

Ploughing, pica &e. ie atsad 7s id acre 
each 14 © ®@ 
Seed, 10 quarters, at 32s. per aes - - 16 0-0 
Drill, 2s. 6d. per acre - - 210 0 

Four loads of manure per xind leading, &c. at 
8s. per load - 32 0 0 

Three plonghings oe acre, Is. 6d. ai acre 
each =), 44°10) -O 
Carry over 186 0 © 


Reaping 
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pens: 1s 
se Brought over 186 @ 0 
Reaping and threfhing 240 loads, at 8d. per 


load = shud oO 
Twenty Acres Barley-Crop. 
Plonghing, &e. and fowing, 7s. per acre = "oO "oO 
tieed; four bufhels- per acre, at 25s. per quar- 
ter = = = - = - eer TO. °C: 
Clover-feed, 14lb. trefoil, 6lb. = + =~ §& 10 oO 
Reaping and leading, at 8s. per acre - ero. Ome 
Threfhing, &c. $0 quarters, at 1s. 6d. per quar- 
ter - - - - - = ae. OO! 310. 
Twenty. Acres Clover-Grafs. 

Six loads'of manure per acre, at 8s. per load - 48 90 © 
Mowing, &c. twice, 6s. per acre - == 12 Or JO 
Twenty Acres ‘Wheat-Cro op. 

Ploughing, fowing, &c. 7s. per acre - a ZI VONO 
Seed, 20 loads, 18s. per load - - 18 0 oO 
Reaping and leading, 1os. per acre - - IG Oo 9 
Threshing, &c. at 1s. per load - = SOG 
Stubble mowing, at 3s, per acre - <}1) 13h) @F2.0 
Rent and afiefiments - - - 137 10 0 

479 10 © 

Cr. by Produce. 

#8. s. a. 

‘Twenty acres turnips, at 4/. per acre - = 5a) 10 O 
‘Twenty ditto wheat, eight loads per acre, at 

18s. per load - - - - 144 0 0 
Twenty ditto peas, 12 loads per ditto, at 12s. 

per load - - - - - 144 0 0 
‘Twenty ditto barley, four quarters per ditto, at 

25s. per quarter - - - —\ TOO) 0). GS 
Twenty ditto clover, two ton per ditto, at 4/. 

pertoni -  - - . - - 160 0 0 
‘Twenty ditto wheat, eight loads per ditto, at 

18s. per load = 2 ~ =~ T44 1G) 9 

Eighty acres -ftraw; at 20s. per acre - - 80.00 
Profit: brought from account of 10° acres ma- 
naged according to the new fyitem, as feen 

below’ - - - - sy OC ECO 

932, 9 0 

Profit - - - = - 452 10 0 


It is imaginéd that the whole of the houfes, barns; build- 
ings;and fences of the farm may occupy nine acres, which 
will leave 10 acres for the keep of the cows, horfes, &c. To 
anfwer which purpofe they are advifed to be cropped in this 
way: three acres and ‘a half with winter tares ; two and a 
half with f{ummer-cabbages, and potatoes under them; and 
the four, that. remain. with {pring tares, or a part of them 
with: buck-wheat. . Thefe 10 acres‘are' to fupply the place 
of the 59§ allowed for the fame ufe under the old plan, 
conitantly fuppefing the farm buildings to occupy the 
quantity above flated. Thefe 10 acres mutt neceffarily coit 
fomething in: cultivating; but when well’ managed, they 
will, it is fuppofed,-keep 40 head of neat cattle and‘horfes 
infummer with cut flraw ; and the farmer will thereby-have 
§20-ac-res:of dtraw,:claver, &c. where he had, under the 
old mode, oly 59%; befides, the crops will be much more 


bulky, and the quantity of manure conftantly increafe by 
the keeping fo many cattle, horfes and pigs, in the yards, 
fummer and winter ; and as the food that is advifed is too 
rich for breeding ftock where fix cows are kept, as already 
noticed, 26 feeding beafts will be alfo wanted, which may 
afford an average profit of five guineas each, though more 
may be produced; as two returns may be made. But as 
thefe profits may be doubted by fome, they are explained 
more fully by a debtor and creditor aceount ; and the ro 
are fuppofed to be fet with potatoes at firit, to clean and 
prepare the land for the tares, &c. carrying the profit on 
them to the general account, as being part of the crop of 
the firft year of the improved hufbandry. 


Under Potatoes 10 Acres. 
New Syflem of Hufbandry. 


Dr. to Expences. 


ons, ae 
Ploughing to acres, at 7s. per acre - = - 12 550ro 

One hundred and twenty jacks of potatoes for 
feed, at 3s. per fack - - - - 18 0 oO 
Harrowing at different times, at2s. per acre - I O @ 
Ploughing up at 5s. per acre - - - “24Gro 
2 Vole 

Cr. by Produce. 

Le se dl 


By 10 acres, fold at 1o/. ros: per acre | = 


Profit carried to the general account of one 
years profit - - - - 80 0 o 


It is fuppofed that in this cafe the potatoe crop is fold 
upon the land, as it is not eafy to eftimate the expences when 
the potatoes are difpofed of at the market, or double the 
fum {tated would be made of them ; as 100 facks, at 3s. each, 
would afford 15/. the acre, or 150/. in the whole; but if 
they were properly cultivated there would be 150 facks 


to the acre. : 
Land under the New Syftem of Hufbandry.—10 Acres. 
Dr. to Expences. 


Bectevrlhe 

Three and a half acres ploughing, harrowing, 

and fowing, at 7s. per acre - - ie a ey <* 
Seed tares, two bufhels per acre, at Ios. per 

buthel, and half a peck of rye at 6d. per ; 

peck - - . - - <1 Ba it 21g 
One acre and a half of cabbages, ploughing, _ 

&c. at 7s. per acre - - =, ORO LG 
Two acres and a half drilling, at 2s. 6d. per ~ 

acre * - - - - ~~ Of Oo 
Plants which muft be raifed on a feed-bed, 4]b. ; 

of feed; at 6s. per Ib, digging the garden, and 

fowing . - - - = on Sige 
Planting, at 5s. per acre - - - o12 6 
Four acres, three times ploughing and fowing 

at 7s. per acre = WS = a 
Manure for ten acres every year, at four loads < 

per acre, at 8s. perload — = - - 100 
: 27 18 6 


4 
| 
L 
: 
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Cr. by Produce. 


Ee ce 

By the profit of 32 bealts, at an average of 5/. 5s. 
per beatt - - - - - 168 0 0 
Profit by this mode = = = - 140 I 6 


It is noticed that this return of profit feems great, but 
arifes from the vatt fupply of food that is afforded by the 
To acres of land under tares and rye, when combined with 
cut ftraw in the keeping of live flock. As 10 horfes have 
been found capable of being kept thirteen months on fix 
acres of wheat-fcouge, and the fame extent of oats, it may 
be readily conceived that 10 acres of green fodder, in con- 
nection with the fame number in wheat for ftraw, will keep 
40 head of neat cattle and horfes for the fummer ; confe- 
quently, 40 acres of wheat {traw, 20 acres of clover twice 
mown, 20 acres of barley-ftraw, and 20 acres of pea-{traw, 
in combination with 20 acres of turnips, will keep with 
facility 32 head of bealts, and eight horfes, through the win- 
ter feafon. It is evident, therefore, that the produce of the 
ten acres in green food, in conne€tion with the ftraw and 
clover of the other portions, will, under proper management, 


~ accomplifh what has been ftated. 


It may be added, that cabbages of the early kind will be 
ready to cut early in June, and may be kept in ule all the 
fummer, as, before one portion is cut over, the fprouts 
of another will be in a ftate to cut again. Thefe cabbages 
fhould be given to fuch beatts as are the neareft ready for 
the market. As foon as the winter tares and rye have 
been confumed, Savoy cabbages fhould be put in the land. 
The tares will be mown in fummer, and the cabbages will 
ferve the cattle in winter, and be foon enough off the ground 
to fow it with tares in the fpring. The land where the 
ipring-cabbages have grown fhould be fown with winter- 
tares, in the drill method, in the autumn, ufing from four 
to fix loads of dung to the acre for each crop. In the 
manner of the garden, therefore, thefe 10 acres are to be 
conitantly covered with crops, for the ufe of neat cattle and 
other forts of live ftock. 

Though zo acres have been put down for turnips, to be 
employed in feeding neat cattle in the yard, the whole will 
not by any means be wanted, fo that one-half, or perhaps 
more, may often be conyerted to the ufe of the fheep, and 


_ in that way a profit be afforded, which has not been taken 
_into the account. 


Befides, the quantity of manure ftated 
under the improved hufbandry is fuppofed much lefs than 
will be produced. 

But allowing, under the improved praCtice, an additional 
man and boy to look after the live ftock, the former, at the 
expence of 12s. a-weck, and the latter at 6s. per week ; re- 
jecting the fraGional parts, and taking 52 weeks for the 
year, there will be 46/. 16s. to deduét, which will leave the 
balance of g05/. 14s. ‘Thus the profit by the old method 
being 130/. 85. 6d. which, taken from the 4o5/. 14s. leaves 
the net balance of profit in favour of the improved hufbandry 
to be 275/. 5s. 6d. 

-On the old plan, the profit of a horfe in two years. was 
eftimated at 16/, which, taken for one year only, or one half, 
1s $/. and for pigs 5/. as already ftated, which fums, added 
to 275/. 5s. 6d. make, in the whole, z88/. ss: Gd. ;. and the 


‘So/. for the potatoes, being only brought to the account, 


though the net profit from the 10 acres, in green crops, is 


‘Wyo/. 1s. 6d. the aggregate fum will be 348/. 7s. which feems 
‘a large amount. ‘ 


But, in this improved management in tillage and live 
Rock, manure is raifed of fo much better quality, in fuch 


plenty, and at fo much cheaper a rate, than by purchafing 
it, as is the general cuftom of the vicinity of the farm, that 
it is hardly worth fetching from the large towns; and as it 
is the very foul of hufbandry, every crop will be raifed in far 
greater abundance. 

It is however remarked, in conclufion, that there are 
different advantages, in regard to fituation, that attend this 
farm, which, from their local nature, will not apply to thofe 
afterwards noticed. It may be fuppofed that the profit on 
the beafts is laid too high; for though, when cattle are fed 
on grafs, the feafon may poflibly vary fo much that double 
the quantity of ftock may be carried at one time to what 
the fame land is capable of at another ; of courfe, as it js 
common to put on the fame number of cattle every year, it 
may, in fome dry periods, be much overloaded with ftock, 
while in others, which are more moilt, there may be a de- 
ficiency, under either of which circumitances there muft be 
lofs fuftained ; but where food is provided in the way jutt 
flated, the green-crops moltly become fo forward before the 
dry weather occurs, that they are not injured by it, and 
the ftock, where properly chefen, by the ufe of the fold or 
ftall-feeding, with certainty becomes quickly fat. Every 
thing is in this mode daily regular, and the animals daily in-. 
creafe to the profit of their owners. Advantages are alfo. 
afforded, in different ways, by the conticuity of markets,, 
as in the fale of, and jobbing in neat cattle, herfes, &c. and 
likewife in the ftrength of the teams that may be neceflary. 

It may be noticed, that, in thefe eftimates, it is fuppofed 
that all the ploughing, fowing, and leading fhould be had 
and paid for. As the accounts are drawn out, they of courfe 
incline much in favour of the old plan of hufbandry, as the 
expences are lefs in number than will be aétually incurred 
in that way, being made for the purpofe of exhibiting at one 
view the va{t difparity which is really found to exilt in the 
practice of the two different modes on farms of a fimilar 
defcription. That the profits can be afcertained with exa&t- 
nefs is probably impoflible, in confequence of the great 
fluctuation of markets, by which no perfon can be exact in 
the eftimates of the value of corn or cattle for the fpace of. 
fix months together. The expences have, however, been con-- 
itantly ettimated at a higher rate than it is known they can 
be done for, that the old method of hufbandry might not be 
fuppofed to be unfairly dealt with. 

‘Thefe eftimates of profits, whether they reft upon the 
bafis of experience or not, fufficiently point out, that vaft 
benefits may be drawn from the culture of green and other 
cattle crops, and the converfion of them to the feeding and 
fattening of various kiuds of domeitic animals, 


Tl. Mixed or Grazing, Breeding, and Tillage-Farm. 
Extent 314 Acres.—It is fituated in the county of Lincoln. 


The eftimates here difplay the benefits of different modes 
of management, where feveral kinds of hufbandry are car-— 
ried on in combination.. 

At prefent part of the farm is divided into four divifious 

P ed pet 
for the plough, each divifion confiiting of twenty-four acres. 
And there isan additional divifion of thefame land, compri- 
fing fixteen acres, and about fourteen acres of clay Jand,. 

Sb Sie ‘ dh ait ==” 
which. is alfo under the plough... The four laree divitionss 
and that of fixteen acres, are on a lime-ftone foil, but. the 
remainder on clay, and liable to rot fheep. Thefe tocether 
make 126 acres, all under the plough on the old plan. 
There is of courfe remaining 188 acres, which are wholly in 
grafs, and converted to the purpofe of railing 140 lambs, 
or tupping 140 ewes, the hog fheep being fold off in the. 
fprine, and the drape ewes at. Michaelmas, and the fupport-- 

pring, 2 


ings 
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ng of twelve horfes and thirty head of beafts, The manner 
of cropping is that of the old method, of turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat, which perhaps is as good as any, the 
farm being converted to the breeding of fheep, which is 
highly lucrative. 

The expences and produce are thus ftated. 


Annual Mode of Hufbandry, under the old Syftem. 


Dr. to Expences. 
Firft Plat. 


To fallowing twenty-four acres for turnips; 
four times ploughing, harrowing, &c. at 6s. 


per acre each + - . 28 16 oO 
Twelve loads of manure at 8s. per acre - Ils 4 0 
Seed and hoeing, 6s. per acre - . Fp ae ke, 

Second. 
Ploughing twenty-four acres for barley, at 7s. 

per acre - - - - 8 8 o 
Seed, four buthels per acre, at 25s. per quarter 15 O O 
Clover-feed, 14lb. per acre, at 6d. per lb. 8 8 o 
Reaping and leading, at 6s. per acre - Tea lvo 
Threfhing, &c. ninety-fix quarters, at Is. 4d. 

per quarter - - . - 6 8 o 

Third. 
Clover, mowing, &c. twenty-four acres, at 3s. 
per acre - - - . B25 1214.0 
Fourth. 
Twenty-four acres ploughing for wheat, 7s. 
er acre - - - - $))8inn0 
Seed, three bufhels per acre, at 5s. per buthel E8).205 «0 
Reaping and leading, ros. per acre - 12 4OPnO 
Threfhing, &c. feventy-two quarters, 1s. 8d. 

per quarter eT re - . yes o pte) 
Stubble mowing, 3s. per acre - - 312 0 
Average expence upon the fixteen acres of cliff- 

land - - - - =/e iASpigliy 4 
Fallowing one-third of fourteen acres of clay- 

land - - - - 610 8 
Manure once in three years - - 16 16 0 
Rent and affeffments - - - 316 4 4 

630 16 oO 


Cr. by Produce. 


Ce ig. 
By twenty-four acres turnips, at 3/. 10s. per 
acre - - - - 84 0 0 
Twenty-four acres barley, four quarters per 
acre, at 25s. per quarter - 120 0 O 


Twenty-four acres clover, one ton and a half 


per acre, at 1/. per ton - - 36 0 Oo 
Twenty-four acres clover eaten off, at tos. 6d. 

6d. per acre - - - 12-1250 
Twenty-four acres wheat, three quarters per acre, 

at 2/. per quarter - - 144 0 O 


Sixteen acres of cliff-land, which appear to be 
carried on in the fame manner, but do not feem 
to be regular in any crop. Therefore takes 


Carry over 396 12 0 


See OueeL 
Brought over 396 12 @ 
the average of its produce from the produce 
of the ninety-fix acres above, which are regu- 
larly cropped (as the land is of the fame 
kind); but being rather better, will fay 
4/. tos. per acre - - - 72 0 0 
Seven acres of wheat on clay-land, at three 
quarters per acre, at 2/. per quarter 42,000 
Seven acres beans on ditto, three quarters per 
acre, 1/. 45. per quarter - - 25 4 ¢ 
Sixty-five hogs (feeders), at 1/. 8s. each gI 90 Oo 
Fifty ewes (drape), at 1/. 8s. each - JO 0 oO 
Two hundred fleeces of wool, at 1/. 1s. per tod, 

_ four fleeces to a tod - - - 52 10 o 
Six fat beafts, 25/. each - - 150 0 0 
Two horfes, at 20/. each - - 40 0 0 
Pigs - - - - - 190.0 

949 6 0 
Profit : > : : 318 10 © 
Annual Mode of Hufbandry, under the New Syftem. 
Dr. to Expences. 
Firft Plat. 
t ; . CHS. 
To ploughing, &c. twice for turnips on twenty- 
four acres twitch, &c. raking off, at 6s. per 
acre - - - - 14 8 0 

Drilling and fowing, 2s. 6d. per acre - given 
Seed, Is. per acre > - - Tyo 
Hoeing, and three times ploughing, at 1s. 6d. 

per acre - - - - 5 8 0 
Six loads manure, per acre, at 8s. perload - 57*t20 
Second. 

Ploughing, &c. and fowing, twenty-four acres 

for barley, at 7s. per acre - - S'Sa "5 

Seed four bufhels, at 25s. per quarter - 15-0" 0 

Red-clever, 14lb. per acre, at 6d. per lb.; trefoil, 
6lb. per acre, at 3d. per lb.; white clover 6!b. 
per acre, at 8d. per lb. = = {5.0 0 
Reaping and leading, 6s. per acre = a to 
Threfhing ninety-fix quarters, at 1s. 4d. per 
quarter - - - - 6 © 
Third. 
To clover, twenty-four acres eaten by fheep. 
Fourth. 
Twenty-four acres wheat, ploughing, &c. at 
s. per acre - - - - 8 8 o 

Seed, three bufhels per acre, at 5s. per bufhel Th p ese eo) 
Reaping, &c. at ros. per acre = 2 T2060 
Seventy-two quarters wheat, threfhing, &c. at 

1s. 8d. per quarter - - - 6" a" *o 
Stubble mowing, 3s. per acre - - 312 © 
Fifth. 

Sixteen acres fainfoin mowing, 3s. per acre 2 8 © 

184 0 0 


—T 
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Gr.by Produce. 


By twenty-four acres of buEeEy? at 3/, Ios. 
per acre : é = 
Twenty-four acres barley, four iipcinvers per 


acre, at 1/. 55. per quarter - - 120 0 O 
Clover eaten by theep; carried to general ac- 
count. 
Twenty-four acres wheat, three quarters per 
acre, at 2/. per quarter - - 144.0 0 
Sixteen acres faintfoin, two tons per acre, at 
2/. per ton - - - - 64. 0.0 
412 0 Oo 
Profit - - - - 228 0 oO 


Extent of Farm 14. Acres.—It is fituated in the county of Lin- 
coln, and at prefent rots fheep. 


General Statement of Expences and Produce, under the Improved 
Sy/tem of Hufbandry. 


Dr. to Expences. 
Firft. 


EE i vd: 

Fourteen acres wheat, plonghing,, &c, at ie per 
acre 4 18 0 
Seed, three buthels per acre, 5s. Per buthel I0 10 oO 
Reaping, &c. tos. per acre Feral ho 

Threfhing, &c. forty-nine quarters, at Ise ‘8d. 
per quarter - - - ee FTEOlS 
Stubble mowing, 3s. per acre - - 2: 2°70 

Second. 

Fourteen acres beans or = ploughing, 7s. per 
acre el - 4 18 o 
Drilling, at 2s. en per acre + = I 15 .0 


Four loads of manure per acre, at 8s. per load 22 8 o 
Three times Ploughing, at Is. ns each per 


acre 216 oO 
Reaping, &c. Gi per acre - - yey Ga) 
Threfhing, &c. fifty-fix papeters at Is. per 

quarter - - 216 0 

Third. 
Fourteen acres barley: ‘ploughing, at 75. per 

acre - - 418 oO 
Seed, four bushels per ok at 12 5s. per 

quarter I5 0 


Clover-feed, r4lb. per acre, at 6d. per lb.; 6b. 


trefoil, at 3d. per Ib. - 5 19 oO 
Reaping and leading, 8s. per acre - 5 12 Oo 
Threfhing fifty-fix queries, at..Is.. 2d per 

quarter - - By St... 4 

Fourth. 
Fourteen acres Stover, ‘aia &c. at 65. per 
acre aeas 0 


Six loads of manure per acre, at 2 ee per ‘lad 2312. © 
Fourteen acres wheat, peneiies &c. at 7s. 

per acre 418 o 
Seed, three buthels per acre, at 5. per buthel 10 10 0 


Carry over 


‘Vou. XVIII. 


, Ger te de 
Brought over 149 2 0 
Reaping, &c. at ros. per acre + 70.0 
Threfhing, &c. fifty-fix quarters, at 1s. 8d. 
per quarter - - - - a cr 
Stubble mowing, 3s. per acre - ‘a Sing} 
Sixth. 
Fourteen acres beans, ploughing, &e. at 7s. 
per acre - - 418 o 
Drilling, at 25 6d. per acre - = sO jag) 
Six loads of manure per acre, at 8s. per load 33°12" 0 
Three times ploughing, at 1s. 6d. each per 
acre - 3 3.0 
Reaping, threfhing, &e. - 7 ene dial) 
Rent and affeflments, as in the ald fyftem ac- 
count . - - - 316 4 4 
529 9 8 
Cr. by Produce. 
Eee OY A 
By fourteen acres of wheat, three quarters and 
a half per acre, at 2/. per quarter - g8 0° 0 
Fourteen acres peas or beans, four quarters per 
acre, at I/. 4s. per quarter - - GH, 40 
Fourteen acres barley, four quanters per acre 
at 1/. 4s. per quarter - 70 20 0 
Fourteen acres clover, two tons ae a half per 
acre, at 2/. per ton - - - 70 "a. © 
Fourteen acres wheat, four quarters per acre 
at 2/. per quarter - - - Ti2 O18 
Fourteen acres beans, four quarters per acre, at 
1/. 4s. per quarter - - - 67 4 a 
Profit brought from the four plats - 228 0 oO 
Profit on beafts, horfes, fheep, wool, pigs, &c. 
brought from account in old fyftem, being 
the fame in new - - - 413 10 0 


1125 18 o 
Profit - - - - 596 8 4 


This management is explained in this way. 
100 Acres of grafs, three fheep to every two 


acres - - - 150 /fbee, 
10 Ditto, for feeding beafts, and a tow ite 

tups 4 tups 
72 dina for ploughing (in ae plats) as 

before defcribed : with 
24 Ditto, fown with grafles to BCER fheep 

upon, five toan acre 120 fheep 

274 


84 Ditto clay foil, under rotation of crops 
16 Ditto of faintfoin for hay 
8 Ditto of meadow to cut green, for the purpofe of foil- 
ing horfes in the fold or ftable : 


314 Acres. 


which is conceived the moft beneficial. mode of keeping 
them, and beyond comparifon preferable to letting them 
run over the grafs, if it were only for the advantage of the 

manure, which is extremely valuable to the land. 
It is hinted, that on fuch a farm, at leaft forty head of 
3A neat 
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neat cattle and horfes fhould be kept, winter and fummer, 
in the yards and {table, but twice that number might be had ; 


Cr. by Produces 


which, by the ufe of the green food, would furnifh a vatt £. 8. de 
fupply of good manure, far better than {uch as is raifed in Nocrop - - - - OO) ao 
the ufual way during the winter feafon. And by blending _ 
the ftraw with the green fodder, it may be eaten up with 

much more profit than in the ufual way ; while the {tock are Dr. to Expences. 


kept in far better condition. 


It is believed that the evil of the land rotting fheep ftock Second Year, Barley. 


is remedied by the converfion of the eighty-four acres of clay £ ? gd 
land into tillage, and th cuftom of eating off the feeds, Ploughing and harrowing - - °o 6 6 
faintfoin, edifh, &c. The horfes may be foiled in the ftalls Seed, four buthels_ - - = o12 6 
and yards, to avoid the injury of poaching, and thereby Reaping and threfhing = - - - AN ois Ge 
moft of them be kept up. Rent = = - - - O15 0 
And as the ftock of fheep is increafed by feventy, provided Affeffments 9 z = - © 10 0 
the ftatement be accurate, in the place of telling the hog- Tithe - 2 - > - o &@ 96 
fheep, they may be kept for wedders. However, if dan- 
ger from rot be apprehended, the cattle {tock may be aug- g° 216 
mented, and be probably as profitable ; the old number of we 
fheep (200) being only retained to clip; the feeds on the 
twenty-four acres, part of the ninety-fix eftimated to keep Cr. by Produce. 
five fheep per acre, by being fown with grafs feeds, in the 2. sds 
fpring, being eaten by the proportion of four fheep to the Four quarters of Barley, at 1/. 5s. - 55 ORG 
acre: but fuppofe the number to be a hundred, as fifty of Straw - - - S 3 Fao eae 
the laft fheeder hogs, and the fame quantity of fhearlng 
ewes, there only remain then a hundred fheep for one 600 
hundred acres of grafs-land, and of courfe there muft be the at 
means of keeping a number of beafts in addition, or of 
having fome portion of the land under meadow. Dr. to Expences. 
And in the common cuftom of felling off the drape-ewes : 
by removing the lambs from them early in June, or the fuc- Third Year, Beans. 
ceeding month, it is fuppofed the ewes may have fufficient ; Bo leet 
time to become fat before the fetting in of the winter, and Ploughing and harrowing - pe On ‘Geo 6 
be fold ; and the fixteen acres of faintfoin-edifh being fup- Seed, four bufhels = a a °o 16.0 
pofed to infure a profit on the fheep greater than that ufually Reaping and threfhing = - Z iS Gumeuiea 
obtained. Farther, that the lambs, by being put to the Rent = - - = = 015 0 
faintfoin, would be preferved found, while the ewes were ina A ffeffments - - = E 010 0 
fattening itate. Tithe - - - S a ey ae 
Farm confifting of Open Tillage-land. 6 
Extent feveral Hundred Acres.—It is fituated in the north- ena 
riding of Yorkfhire, and managed on the old plan adopted 
in many parts of that diftri€t as the moft beneficial. Cr. by Produce. 
The courfe of hufbandry purfued is one fallow and two Boo prnyZ 
erops, in this way. Three quarters of beans, at 1/. 12s. per quarter 4 16 o 
Straw - c = S zs Seley 


ift year, fallow, manured, 
2d year, barley 
3d year, bane 5 16 © 


4th year, fallow, 
sth year, wheat, rine 3 
6th year, oats. oi ae 
Fourth Yi f 
Old Syftem of Hufeandry. oy Nt Ponte, 
Ploughing three times, harrowi ; RO 
Dr. to Expences. Baie ; PE 4 sy oo re = site rikce 
- - Oo 15 0 
Firfi Year, Fallow. A flefiments : “tryed = - © 10 0 
£. 5 d, Tithe = - - - - Q: 6 a 
Four ploughings and harrowirgs, &c. at 75 nyt tse) — 
T'welve loads of manure, at 8s. per load - 416 0 P30 Sal) 
One year’s rent “ = S Tek: as 
A ffefiments - - - - IIo oO 
Tithe - - - - - Tie 'Gea® Cr. by Produce. 
i ee ie Ge 
No crop ° = i 2 A Oe 


» 
> 
° 
1°} 


HUSBANDRY. 
Be ta Be 
Dr. to Expences. Bioisht over Bigs 
Fifth Year, Wheat. Ploughing, harrowing, and aise - o 7 6 
#. s. d. Ploughing and harrowing - ©) 570 
Ploaghing - - © 5 © Making drills - - E a Gaz 0 
Seed wheat, — buthels < - 018 9 Leading refufe - - - oO} 2.5 
Rent = = Z - 2 © 15 o Manure, fix loads, at 8s. nee load = 2 sup 
Affeffment - - - - © 10 oO Rent and affeffments - - + MS ie <, 
Tithe - - - - o 6 o Tithe ~ - = = OG 10a? 
Reaping and hrething - - - © 15 © Seed and buhh- sharrowieg - - - SP Ses « 
Hoeing = = - Oo TD 
Zuo" 9) Pl oughing three bees - ~ - o 4 6 
Cr. by Produce. Dea ge 
Fe ae A 
Three quarters of wheat, at 2/. ros. per quarter 7 0 oO Cr. by Produce. 
Straw - A - - - Tr %® oO Cet er 
Turnips = = - - 4 0 9 
8 0 o 
Dr. to Expences. Dr. to Expences. 
Sixth Year, Oats. . 2 Second Year, Barley. 
. Ss. s 
het al A 
Ploughing and harrowing - - o 6 6 Ploughing and harrowing F S ty 7t6 
Seed, four buthels - - ~ °o. 8 ° Seed, four buthels Ru . es 0 12 6 
Rent ra 7 3 = 3 hee) BE and affeflments - = = RGA. 
A ffefiments = = = g 2 a Oo Writhe © oy = = = @ 6.0 
‘Tithe - = > ° =o = = = 
Reaping and leading : # E oF tee Reaping and threfhing © ¥2 ° 
T hrefhing - - - - o 4 0 ee ee 
2160 ae 
Cr. by Produce. 
Cr. by Produce. Bet ted: 
£. 5. d. Barley, four bai at a Bas ns quarter 5 O0o@ 
Four quarters of oats, at 16s. per quarter 3 4 © Straw - unctaes 
Straw - - > = > meh re =i 
Ps/aresssieeeay 6 00 
4 4 0 
Total for the Cr. 24 10 oO Dr. to Expences. 
Total for the Dr. 2840.9 
Third Year, Peas. 
Profit on one acre of land for fix years Fi fg 3 2 @ 
tT. Ploughin harrowing, and aking: - o 7 6 
Anda courfe of crops on the fame land for fix years under Ditto, 4 eee cine cs " °o 7 6 
the new fyftem of hufbandry, is thus ftated : Making drills ms _ o Mig 
Manure, four loads, at Gass per load - i. 12070 
1ft year, turnip fallow, Bufh-harrowing : = 2 on ars 
2d year, barley, Seed, four buthels = ~ ~ © 16 oO 
3d year, pea fallow, Three times ploughing = - - . o 4 6 
4th year, wheat or oats, Reaping and threfhing == - - “IZ. 4G 
5th year, clover, Rent and affeffments - - - Zs: 5003 
6th year wheat, Tithe 2 o = = - °o 60 
New Sytem of Hufbandry. 
5 13. 5 
Dr. to Expences. 
Firft Year, Turnips. Cr. by Produce. : 
2. s. “d. Sa aie £ 
- Ploughing 13 Linch deep = - - o 4 o Four quarters of pray 2 at 1/. 12s. Ber quarter 6 8 o 
Harrowing and raking - - - o 3 6 Straw = 1 00 
m Carry over Oo 7° 6 7 8 @ 
zA 2 Dr. 


HUSBANDRY. 


Dr. to Expences. 
= ourth Year, Wheat. 


Bee, aie) 1 
Scarifying and harrowing - - Og 0 
Ploughing and fowing - = = O= 5.50 
Seed wheat, three bufhels - - o 18 9 
Rent and affeffments - - : ieee) 
Tithe - - : - = a) 6. 10 
Reaping and threfhing —- - - ©, 35) "0 
Clover-feed, 2olb. yi = OVLOunO 
4 2 9 

Cr. by Produce. 
£. 5s. d 
Three quarters of wheat at 2/, ros. per quarter 7 10 0 
Straw - = a . S ror Oo 
8 10 0 

Dr. to Expences. 

Fifth Year, Clover. 

£. ds 
Mowing and reaping - - - ORO 
Rent and affeffments - - - i=. 5) <0 
Tithe = - : a) eee o 6 oO 
Four loads of manure, at 8s. per load - riz 0 
3 8.0 

Cr. by Produce. 
£. sd. 
‘One and a half ton of clover - - 60-0 

Dr. to Expences. 

Sixth Year, Wheat. 
Be oe Sis he 
Ploughing and fowing = = - o 6 6 
Seed, three bufhels = = - o 18 9 
Reaping and threfhing — - - - Qe T FeO 
Rent and affefiments - - - 15 LAO 
Tithe - - : - . 0 0,50 
3473) 453 

Cr. by Produce. 


: d. 
‘Four quarters of wheat; at 2/. tos.per quarter 10 © O 
‘Straw - Ye a - - I 20:0 


ES gn) 


Total of the produce - = s 


42 18 oO 
‘Total of the expence = - - Ayer ie} 
Profit of one acre of land for fix years - 17 6 9 


On thefe data it is concluded that under the old plan of , 


management, the farmer obtains only 1/. gs. 3d. profit per 


© 


acre from his land in fix years, or 4s. 1o§d. per acre per 
annum. And the expence of labour is faid to be ftated 
higher than it really is, or he could not fupport his family and 
pay his rent: while under the improved hufbandry, in the 
fame length of time, the profit is 17/ 6s. 9d. which is 
2]. 17s. gid. per acre per annum, or more than 100 per 
cent. in its favour. 

It is ftated, that in this farm there is an open patture, that 
is let at 2s. 6d. the acre, and the tenants confider it of no 
ufe to them: but under-proper management, it is fuppofed, 
that 5/. per acre of profit might be annually derived from it. 
Of courle, the tenant may well be furprifed at being charged 
a new rent of r/. 8s. the acre, though he now pays only 15s. 
and is fuppofed highly rented according to his plan of ma- 


nagement. 


It is eftimated, that the lofs fuftained at this rate on two 
thoufand acres, is 29,625/. in fix years. If that number of 
acres were let at 1/. 8s. the acre yearly, there would be an 
advance of 13s. the aere, which would raife the fum of 
7o00/. more for the tenants to pay in fix years. And that 
{um taken from 29,625/. would ftill leave them a profit 
of 21,825/. 


Though thefe eftimates may appear extraordinary to thofe 
not converfant with the bufinefs, they are founded in truth; 
and by purfuing proper courfes, fuch profits as have been 
ftated may be afforded to the landlord, as well as the tenant, 
independent of the benefit of green food during the fummer. 
By a fuperiority of management in this way, the farmers in 
Eaft Lothian are enabled to pay three or four pounds the 
acre. And if a perfon-who lives by garden culture were to 
dig his ground one year in three, and that year raife no 
crop, he would be fuppofed a madman. Yet the two crops 
and a fallow are worfe, as the land in this way is robbed of 
one-third of its manure. This may, indeed, be fuppofed to 
open the eyes of the landlord, but it is alfo much to the bene- 
fit of the tenant. 

Thefe fats and ftatements fully difplay the vaft benefits 
and improvements that are capable of being derived from the 
adoption of improved modes of hufbandry in all cafes where 
they can be admitted ; though fuch detailed ftatements mutt 
neceflarily have regard, in fome degree, to the peculiar 
fituations and other circumitances of the farms and lands. 


A Farm conduéied under different Modes of Hufbandry. 


In the view of difplaying more fully the benefits of differ- 
ent modes of managing land, comparative ftatements of 
the profits refulting from a farm of four hundred acres em- 
ployed under different modes of hufbandry, in different cir- 
cumitances, are given : ’ a 


1ft. In the grazing /yftem. 

2d. — the dairy prattice. 

3d. — the hay-felling ouftom. 

4th. — the tillage ‘plan, near a large town. 

5th. — the tillage plan more diftantly fituated. 

6th. — the tillage plan with improved courfe of crops. 


Having noticed, that it is not rent that caufes the poverty 
or riches of the farmer, but the difference in his mode of 
managing it, or the method of hufbandry purfued, as a good 
plan of management improves land, efpecially under tillage 
in the moft expeditious way of any; fome eftimates are 
given which clearly point out the great fuperiority of the 
ullage plan over any other that is had recourfe to on the 
fame ground in the way of afarm. 4n this cafe the rent is 
50s the acre, and the land fufficiently rich for affording 
profitable crops under judicious management. 

9 I. Under 


era, © 


——_ 


ee 


HUSBANDRY. 


I. Under the grazing Syftem of Hujbandry. 


The extent of grazing land in this cafe is ftated to be 
300 acres, feventy in meadow, and thirty in tillage. The 
live ftock on 200 acres, 150 oxen, bought in at 25/. per 
head, and fold off at 30/. each: and on the remaining 100 
acres, 75 cows at 17/. each, 4 milch cows ; 300 ewes bought 
in at 45s. each, and fold off at 70s, to breed lambs for 
market ; and 3 tups, at 5/. each. The lambs produced 
400, fold at 35s. each; the wool of the ewes 5lb, each 
fleece, and foldat 40s. the tod. Eight horfes and fix pigs. 

Thefe are thus ftated : 


Expences of flock, Sc. (Account 1.) 


Luts: ah 
Purchafe of 150 oxen, at 25/. each : 2°50) Oe.O 
Seventy-five cows, at 17/. - - 1295) 1,01-410 
Three hundred ewes, ac 45s. = 675 0 0 
5700 © oO 
Four milch cows, at 20/. - - 80 0 o 
Eight horfes, at 30/, - - - 240 0 O 
Three rams, at 5/. - - - I5 © 0 
Six pigs, at 30s. - - - 9 0 Oo 
Two waggons, at 30]. - - - 60 0 © 
Two carts, at 174 - - - 340 0 
Two ploughs, at s5/. 5s. - - - Io 10 © 
Two pair of harrows - - - 13.452 6 
A fearifier - . - - 1g) DRO 
A roller - - - - Ce ite 
A wheelbarrow - - - i te to) 
A machine to drefs corn - . 13 13-00 
Shovels, {pades, forks, fcuttles, mea- 
fures, &c. - - - 10 10 Oo 
Houfhold furniture - - 200 0 0 
6407 16 6 
Stock. (Account 2.) 
Expences. 
“ Pa Soe 
Purchafe of ftock, as in the firft part of 
account I. - - - 5700 0 oO 
Twenty oxen to eddifh, and the hay 
in the winter, at 25/. each - 500 0 O 
Two fervant-men and a boy - . 25) 10780 
Two fervant- girls - - - [20810 
_ Houfekeeping - - - 200 0 O 
Clothing for the family - - 50 0 0 
Harvelting 70 acres of hay; at 10s. 35. Ovo 
Clipping the theep and fundries - Sag OneO 
Mowing and, grubbing thiftles on graz- 
ing land, at 6d. an acre - 7) 
Harnefs for 8 horfes, at 3/. each - ZASAO, 0 
The farmer’s expences in doing the 
bufinefs - - - 70 0 0 
6631 10 oO 
Returns. 
; : Lee aan Aid: 
Sale of 150 oxen, at 30/. each - 4500 0 oO 
of 75 cows, at 21/. each - TS 7GN ONO 
of 300 ewes, at 70s. - - 1050 0 Oo 
Carry over WIAGESGA- 0 


EE ick 
Brought over W125) .O./.0 
Sale of 53% tods of wool, at 4os. - 107; 0.4.0 
of 400 lambs, at 355. - 700 9 O 
of 4 calves, at 5/. - 20: FO 7%O 
of 20 oxen, af 34/. - 680 0 oO 
Profit on a horfe - - 5, 0 *o 
on 6 pigs - - 6 00 
on fale of a cow anda calf - Bt O.@ 
Total 8646 0 oO 
Expence 6631 10 0 
Profit 2014 10 © 
Tillage Part. (Account 3.) 
Expences. 
Wheat, Ten Acres. 
soe wiSaoed, 
Ploughing three times for fallow, at 17s. 
an acre each time - - 25 10 © 
Seed ploughing, at 175. an acre - 8 10 o 
Seed, 3. bufhels an acre, at gs. 6d. each 14 5 0 
Weeding, at 6d. an acre - © 5 © 
Harvefting, at 18s. an acre OROouS 
Threfhing, 3 quarters an acre, at 
2s. 6d. per quarter - - 2. Dh O 
61 Sn 0 
Returns. 
noe eH 
Thirty quarters of wheat, at 3/. 16s. 
per quarter = - II4 0 0 
Total lift, 0.0 
Expences 61 5 0 
Profit 52 155.0 
Beans, Ten Acres. 
eed. 
Ploughing, at 17s. an acre ~ 8 10 oO 
Seed, 3 bufhels an acre, at 4s. 41d. each 6 ET m3 
Hoeing, at 6s. an acre - S350). 40 
Harveiting, at 14s. an acre - 7.Q2 .O 
Threfhing 3 quarters anacre, at 1s. 6d. a 
quarter - - - 2g iO 
27 One 
Returns. 
Thirty quarters of beans, at 35s. per nee re 
quarter = - 52 10 © 
Total 52 10 0 
Expences 27. 6 3 
Profit 25) 63:9 
Total Profit on the two crops 7718 9g 


The expence of three times ploughing the ten acres that 
were /ummer-fallowed for wheat, is charged in the wheat- 
_crop. 

( Account 


HUSBANDRY. 


{Account 4.) 
Exxpences of the Land, Se. 


£. 5. d. 
Rent, 400 acres, at sos. - ‘1000 (OO 
Affeffments, at 6s. in the pound a 300 0 O 
‘Taxes - - 150 0 © 
Intereft of capital laid out in buying 
ftock, &c. as in account above, 
64077. 6s. 6d. at 8 per cent. + 512 12 0 
Total 1962 11 8 
———— Ee 
Returns. 


‘Profit on grazing 370 acres, as by 


account 2 - - 2014 10 90 
Arable, 30 acres as by ac- 

count 3 - - = 77 18 9 

“Total 2092 8 9 


Expences 1962 11 8 


——— 


Total Profit ¥29 17° 4 


Il. . Under the Dairy PraGice. 


_ In this cafe the farm is fuppofed to be principally in the 
‘flate of grafs, and employed in dairying ; in which there 
are 220 acres in pafture, 150 in meadow, and 30 in tillage. 
“The cow ftock allowing 14 acre to each, will be 140; with 
a bull or two, and fix horfes. The profit on cows, in calves, 
‘butter, and milk for the ufe of the hogs, 15/. each. The 
fheep ftock, one ewe to the acre, on the patture land, is 200 
ewes bought in to breed lambs; the ewes and lambs to be 
made fat, and fold off, frefh ftock being purchafed an- 
nually; the produce in lambs will be 250, felling at 355. 
each; and the ewes will coft 45s. each, which, when fat, 
will fell for 70s. each; their wool, at 5!b. each fleece, will 
make 35 tods of zolb., felling at 40s. the tod. The cows, 
if bought in at three years old, will coft 17/. each, and after 
having three calves, fell for 20/. each: confequently in this 
way, there will be about thirty-five cows to be changed an- 
nually. One horfe will alfo be to be fold yearly, and one 
‘bought in. The tillage part, the fame as in the grazing 
farm ; 10 acres of wheat, 10 acres of beans, and Io acres 
in fummer fallow. The whole of the ftatement is thus 
made out. 


Expences of Stock, Fc. (Account 5.) 

ie sents 

Purchafe of 200 ewes, at 455. - - 450 0 O 
‘Two rams, at s/. = » - LON IOL 
460 0 0 

*One'hundred and forty cows, at 17/. each 2380 0 O 
Two Bulls, at ro/. - - 20 0 oO 
Six Horfes, at z0/. - - 180 0 oO 
‘Two Waggons, at 30/. - - 60 0 0 
Two Carts, at 17/. . - 34. 0 0 
‘Two Ploughs, at ‘5/. 5s. - - 10 10 O 
Two Pair of harrows . - 13-2 6 
A fearifier - - - Ihors 2 O 
Artolier - - - - ie 
Catry’over 3178 12 6 


' Aes yee 2 
Brought over 3178 12 6 
A wheelbarrow - £ = 1. Sens 
A machine for dreffing corn - = 15 15 © 
Spades, fhovels, forks, {cuttles, meafures, &c. 10 © O 
Hooufhold furniture - - 200 O O 
Churns, leads, milk-pails, &c. = 100 © O 
Harnefs for horfes, at 32. each = Ro 
Total 3523 8 6 
Dairying and Stock. { Account 6.) 
Expences. 
eeske d, 
Purchafe of ftock, as in firft part of account r 460 0 o 
Twenty milkers, at tos. a week each - 520 0 oO 
Wages of four dairy-maids 7 = 36 a 0 
Houfekeeping - - - 300 0 oO 
Clothing for the family - = 50 0 Oo 
Clipping the fheep and fundries s 3°10 o 
Mowing and grubbing the thiltles on the paf- 
ture land, at Gd. an acre = ~ 10 Oo 
Two fervants to do the farming bufinefs T8280 
The farmer’s expences in doing the bufinefs 50 0 oO 
Harveiting 150 acres of hay, at Ios. an acre 45 0 oO 
Total 1518 18 
Returns. é 
Bes RR ad, 
The produce from 140 cows, at 15/. from’ 
each + - - - 2100 0 0 
Wool, 35 tods and 2olb. at 4os. a tod = 71 8 7 
Two hundred and fifty lambs, at 35s. each 437 10 oO 
Two hundred ewes, at 7os. a yoo 0 oO 
Profit-each year on felling 35 cows, at 3/. 105 0 Oo 
Total 3413 18 7 
Expence 1518 18 o 
Profit 1895 o 7 
(Account 7.) 
Expences of the Land, &Sc. 
Be a. 
Rent of 4co acres, at 50s. an acre - ‘Y00O 0 oO 
Affefiments, at 6s. in the pound = 300 0 0 
Taxes, according ‘to the ftock - 100 © oO 
Intereft of capital laid out in buying ftock, &ec. 
as in account 1. 3523/. 8s. 6d. at 8 per 
cent. - - - - 281 17 6 
1681 17 
Returns. 
Roe tie A 
Profit on nme - - = "RBOSTON 7 
Profit on tillage-land - = 71718 9 
Total 1972 19 4 
Expence 1681 17 6 


Total Profit 291 1 10 


Ill. Under 


9 


HUSBANDRY. 


III. Under the Hay-felling Cuftam. 


‘The farm is here all in the ftate of meadow, 


with the ex- 


ception of twenty acres in pafture, and thirty in tillage, 
The ftock confifts of four cows, twelve horfes, and fix 


pigs. 


Lxpences of Stock, Sc. (Account 8.) 


Lo ds 
Purchafe of 12 horfes, at 20/. each - 240 Q 0 
Four Cows, at 20/. HS $ 80 0 Oo 
Six Pigs, at 20s. - = a 600 
Three Waggons, at 30/. ~ 2 90 0 0 
Three Carts, at 17/. = “= ti Gr 
Two Ploughs, at 5/. 5s. 2 3 10 10 oO 
Two Pair of harrows - . 13.2 6 
A fearifier - - - Ay DULG 
A roller - - - 5. 0 
A wheelbarrow - - - T1706 
A machine for drefling corn Z = iy is’ 0 
Spades, fhovels, forks, {cuttles, meafures, &&. 10 0 O 
Harnefs for horfes, at 3/. each - 36 0.0 
Houfhold furniture : - 200 0 © 
Total 774 8 6 
(Account 9.) 
Expences on Land and Stock. 

Eee hey A 
Harvefting hay, 350 acres, at 205. each 350 0 O 
Preparing hay for the market 3 78 15 0 

Three carters to drive the hay to market, at 20s. 

a week each - - - 155 0 0 
Three fervant-boys, at 7/. 7s. a year each 22a Eng O 
Turnpikes during the year = = 45 15 © 
A fervant-girl - -— : (SRS 
Expences on the tillage-land, as in account 3, 

61/1. 5S. and 271. 6s. 3d. - - 15 Oe 
Rent, the fame as before = - 1000 0 0 
Affefiments, at 6s. in the pound - 300 0 Oo 
Taxes - - - - 5Ogeo: 0 
Intereft of capital laid out in buying flock, &c. 

asin account 8, 774/ 8s. at 8 per cent 61 19 o 
Eight hundred loads of dung, at 2s, a load 80 0 oO 

2439) 913 
Returns. 
sE, (tigap iid 
Seven hundred loads of hay (a proportion of 

two loads an acre), at 65s. a load - 2295 0 0 
After-crop of grafs, at 20s. an acre = 350 0 Oo 
Profit on four.cows = 3 palhaane 
Ditto on the tillage-land - ~ 77 18 0 
Wheat-ftraw on ten acres, five loads an acre, at 

452. per load - - - 112 10 O 

Total 2835 8 9g 
Expence 2239 I 3 
Profit 596 7 6 


IV. Under Tillage near a large Town. 


The farm in this inttance coniiits of 264 acres of land. in 
tillage, thirty-fix in meadow, and the remainder in grazing 


| ground. ‘he ttock is fuppoted to be 12 hor! 


es for market 


_ work, and fix for the purpofes of tillage. ‘Lhe 100 acres of 
' 6 


grazing land being ftocked with oxen, at the rate of three te 
four acres ; alfo fix milch cows; and 100 ewes, one to the 
acre, to produce lambs ; the produce about 125 lambs ;. con- 
fequently frefh ftock will be yearly. wanted. The oxen 
fhould be bought in, in the fpring feafon at about 25/, a 
piece, being fold off at about 30/, The lambs, when fat- 
tened, will fetch about 35s. each. The ewes are purchafed 
in at about 45s. each ; and difpofed of at about 75s. each, 
being fattened on rape or turnips, fown on the land from 
which the garden peas had been taken. And the hay from 
the thirty-fix acres of meadow land can, it is fuppofed, 
from the fituation of the farm, be fent to market with 
more profit than by confuming it; there being two loads 
to the acre; the eddifh being eaten off by oxen and fheep 


ftock. 
LExpences of Stock, Se. (Account I.) 
eS. di 
Purchafe of 70 oxen, at 25/. each = 4 1250 _Girn0 
One hundred ewes, at 455. - - 225)0 0. oO 
OLD) 
Twelve Horfes, at 25/. - - 300 0 Oo 
Six ditto, at 15/. - - - Goeroro 
Six Cows, at-20/, - E - 120 00 
Aram - - - - Ae Orso 
Eight Pigs, at 30s. - - TZ seo 
Three Waggons, at 30/. - = 99 0 Oo 
Three Carts, at 17/. - - ST OvkS 
Three Ploughs, at 5/. 5s. - - 1 ao) 
Four Pair of harrows - - 267 5 0 
A {carifier - - - I> 15 0 
A roller - - - Lie mae 
Two Wheelbarrows - - 2a emo: 
A machine for dreffing corn = : PetCo 
Spades, fhovels, forks, feuttles, meafures, &c. TO), oN 
Harnefs for horfes, at 34. each - 54 OO, 
Houfhold furniture - - 200 0 Oo 
Total 2987/17 0 
Stock. (Account 2.) 
E-xpences. 
ee ie 
Purchafe of ftock, asin the firft part of ac- . 
cout I - - . 1975 2 O 
—— of ten oxen to eat eddifh in the autumn, at 
25/. each - _ - 250 0 0 
Wages of four men-fervants  - - 49.00 
-—— of two fervant-girls - - 1Z.Q, oO 
Clipping the fheep and fundries - 2iOnn 
Mowing and grubbing thiltles on the grazing 
land, at 6d. per acre - - 210 0 
Houfekeeping - - - Zoo Moore 
Clothing for family - - FOO NIG 
The farmer’s expences in doing the bufinefs 70 0 O 
Harveiting thirty-fix acres of hay, at ros. an 
acre - - - 18 0 0 
Total 2719 10 o 
Returns. 
Ba) S00 de 
Sale of feventy oxen, at 30/. each - 52190. 0 10 
of Ico ewes, at 755. - = 375 0 Oo 
Carry over 2475 0 0 
Sale 
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io! ksi Nid, 

Brought over 2475 © O 

Sale of wool, 17 tods, at 40s. a tod - 34 0 O 
of 125 lambs, at 35s. each - 218 15 O 

of ten oxen, at 30/. - - 300 0 O 
Profit on a cow and calf fold - BM, ONFO 
on fix cows . e 30 0 0 
Total 3060 I5 oO 

Expence 2719 10 0 

Profit 341 5 0 


The expences of making the hay are noticed to be efti- 
mated at 1os. the acre only, as the quantity being only 36 


acres, it may be done wholly by the farmer's family ; but . 


where the bufinefs is hired, 20s. are as little as can be 
charged. 

That part of the farm which is under tillage may be 
managed in fuch a mode of cropping, as to produce 14 crops 
in the courfe of 11 years, fomewhat in this way :— 


Courses of Crops. 
1ft. Year, Potatoes manured for with 12 loads of dung 
per acre. 
2d. Wheat, limed with 30 bufhels, mixed with earth, 
per acre. 
3d. Flax ; rape being fown after it is off, for feed. 
ath. ——- Rape for a crop, ftraw burnt after it is taken 
off, for wheat. 
5th. Wheat. 
6th. Garden peas drilled, and manured with four 
loads of dung per acre, and turnips afterwards; eight 
loads of dung per acre broad-cailed, and drilled. 
7th. Barley fown with clover. 
8th. Clover, manured with fix loads of compoft per 
acre. 
goth. Wheat ; limed with 30 bufhels, mixed with 
earth, per acre. 
1oth. Beans, manured with 12 loads of dung per acre, 
and hoed. 
11th. Oats. 


(Account 3.) 
Dr. to Expences. 
Vetches, Eight Acres. 


Ber sid: 
Ploughing, at ros. 6d. per acre - 4 40 
Seed, four bufhels an acre, at Ios. a bulhiel TO.70n a 
Harrowing, at 1s. 6d. an acre - - Orie 30 
Manure, 12 loads an acre, at Ios. a load 48 © oO 
68 16 o 
Cr. by Produce. 
Ekolly raat? 4 
Crop at 7/. an acre - - - 5Or OO 
Dr. to Expences. 
Turnips, Eight Acres, the fame Land. 
LeSe ae 
Scarifying, harrowing, and gathering refufe 
{tuff, at 5s. an acre - - - HERZ F0 


Carry over 2 © oO 


; 6. és Be 
Brought over 2 0 .c 
Ploughing, at 10s. 6d. an acre - = =A AG 
Seed, 6lb. an acre, at gd. a pound © etn Tes 
Harvefting, at 1s. 6d. per acre - = = OT 2aga 
Harrowing, when growing, at Is. an acre a! “Guta ag 
Hoeing, at 6s. an acre - - oes eG, 
Rent of thefe eight acres - - = 2orerG 
Affeffments, at 6s. in the pound < ar L6tioate 
37 8 oO 

' Cr. by Produce. 
Balt. etd: 
Crop, at 5/. an acre - - - 40 0 0 

Dr. to Expences. 

Potatoes, Sixteen Acres. 

>» subed: 


Ploughing twice, at 1os. 6d. anacreeachtime 16 16 3 
Scarifying, harrowing, and gathenie refufe 


ftuff, &c. at 5s. an acre *) Es GOS 
Manure, 12 loads an acre, at Ios. per felt - 96.0: 9 
Seed, 36 buthels an acre, at 1s. 6d. abufhel - 43 © 0 
Ploughing for planting, at 1os. 6d. an acre = S8a8i So. 

Harrowing, when the crop comes up, at Is. an 
acre - - - - - 016 0 
Hoeing, at 6s. an acre 416 0 

Ploughing up the crop, fone ee and ee 
thering the Renee at 50s. an acre - 40 00 
Rent - - - - 40 0 0 
Affeffments, at 65. in ae pound - = 92 YG 
265 16.0 

Cr. by Produce. 

Sa ised 


Crop, 450 bufhels an acre, at 1s. 6d. a bufhel - 540 0 oO 


Dr. to Expences. 
Wheat, Twenty-four Acres. 


ol ba the 
Seed, 3} bufhels an acre, at gs. 6d. a bul =| .39/°0), 2 
Harrowing, at 1s. 6d. an acre I x6) © 
Lime, 30 buthels an acre, bought at Pe a 
bufhel, mixing with earth, lea &c. at 
4d. a buthel - - = 24) 00 
Buth-harrowing, and rolling, at 2s. 6d. anacre 3 0 0 
Weeding, at 6s. an acre ~ 4 =i (OTIZs. 10 
Harveiting, at 18s. an acre = + a EZ REZ IS 
Threfhing five quarters an acre, and tying the 
{traw up, at 3s. a —— - - - 18 0 o 
Rent = - = 60g ‘Oz 50 
Affeffments, at 6s. in the ae - LS aEO: 30, 
186 0 o 
Cr. by Produce. 
Bee a. deo 
Crop, five quarters an acre, at 76s. a quarter - 456 0 o 
Straw, five loads an acre, at 45s. a load -270 © 0 
726 0 0 


Pet Ger n 
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Dr. to Expences. 
Flax, Twenty-four Acres. } 
tf. . 
Ploughing, at tos. 6d. an acre - - 12 12/0 
Seed, two bufhels an acre, at 125. 6d. a bathel 30 0 O 
Harrowing and rolling, at 2s. 6d. an acre ees Op" O 
Weeding, at 2s. an acre - = a VEE T OG 
Pulling, at ros. 6d. an acre = = = E294." Oo 
Watering - - - =1512' "OO 
Laying on the ledge, and taking up - =" 4F2"' 0" -0 
Beetling = - - - = 7207" 0' 0 
Scutching twice, 1028 fone, at 2. aftone - 102 16 o 
Hackling ditto, at 3s. 6d. a ttone - - 179 18 o 
387 6 o 
Cr. by Produce. 
en Sakis 
Prop, 1028 ftone of flax, at 145. a ftone - 719 12 0 
Dr. to Expences. 
Rape for Seed, Twenty-four Acres, the fame Land. 
ES eS 
Ploughing, at tos. 6d. an acre = = Y20E2° 0 
Seed, half’ a peck anacre, at Is. 3d. a half-peck I 10y,(0 
Harrowing, at 1s. 6d. an acre : = =, oh 16.6 
Harveiting, threfhing, &c. at 25s. anacre - 30 0 0 
Rent = = ~ - - 60 00 
Affeffments, at 6s. in the pound . = FSi Gi, O 
123 18 o 
Cr. by Produce. 
E ht Diy! 
Crop, five quarters of feed an acre, at 4/. a 
quarter - eee EM tes 89) * SAO OO 
Dr. to Expences. 
Wheat, Twenty-four Acres. 
; sah Ee gs. the 
Burning rape-ftraw, at 20s. an acre cpt ine ape Ss regs} 
Ploughing, at 10s. 6d. an aere = a ue ge) 
Seed 34 buthels an acre, at gs. 6d. abufhel - 39 18 0 
Harrowing, at Is. 6d. an acre” - - = “fF 16 © 
Buth-harrowing and rolling, at 2s. 6d. an acre z0r.0 
Weeding, at 6d. an acre = “ 0 12/0 
Harvetting, at 1$s. an acre - - 25 12.0 
Threfhing, five quarters an acre, and tying the 
flraw up, at 3s.a quarter - = Io) OO 
Rent = = - - 60 00 
Affefiments, at 6s. in the pound - 18 0 oO 
199 10 oO 
Cr. by Produce. 
Love. -d. 


Crop, five quarters an acre, at 76s.a quarter - 456 0 o 
Straw, five loads an acre, at 45s.aload - -270 0.0 


—- 


726 0 0 


Vou, XVIII. 


Dr. to Expences. 
Garden Peas, Twenty-four Acres. 


ee a 
Making drills, at tos. 6d. an acre - 1212 0 
Manure, four loadsan acre, at tos. per load 48 0 o 
Seed, three buthels an acre, at ros. a bushel 36 0 0 
Earthing, three times, at 2s. 6d. an acre each 
time - - - 9 0 0 
Roguing, at rs. anacre - - E54 nO 
Reaping, at 12s. an acre - - 14.8 6 
Thrething, five quarters an acre, at ry. 3d.a 
quarter - - - 7 Io" o 
128 14 © 
Cr. by Produce. 
aa ac £ 
Crop, five quarters an acre, at 4/. a quarter - 480 0 o 
Straw, five loads an acre, at 30s-aloadd - -180 0 © 
660 0 o 
Dr. to Expences. 
Turnips, Twenty-four Acres, fame Land. 
Le fe he 
Scarifymg, harrowing, and preparing the land 
for thé crop, at 5s. an acre - . 6 O46 
Ploughing and harrowing, at 12s. an acre 14 8 0 
Seed, 6lb. an acre, at gd. a pound - 5 0” So 
Harrowing the crop when growing, at 1s. an 
acre = - - - TAO 
Rent - - - - 60 0 a 
Affeffments, at 6s, in the pound - 18 0 0 
1520 0 
Cr. by Produce. 
Fe Pay! 
Crop, at 5/. an acre - - - 120 0 0 
Dr. to Expences. 
Barley, Twenty-four Acres. 
Be Be ae 
Ploughing, at tos. 6d. an acre - To Fsc tO 
Seed, four bufhels and a half an acre, at 4s. a 
bufhel - - - ZnO 
Harrowing, at 1s. 6d. an acre - 1/16. 0 
Clover-feed, 2olb. an acre, at 8d. a pound =:16. Oro 
Buth-harrowing and rolling, at 2s. 6d. an acre Zy08 © 
Weeding, at 6d. an acre - - © yoga 
Harvetting, at 12s. an acre - - 14 8 o 
Threfhing fix quarters an acre, and tying the 
ilraw up, at 2s. 6d.a quarter .  - = 18, -oF'o 
Rent - - a0) ge 60. Joy 
Affefiments, at 6s. in the pound . - 18 0 oO 
166 0 ao 
Cr. by Produce. 
£. +s. d. 
Crop, fix quarters an acre, at 32s. per quarter 230 0 0 
Straw, five loads an acre, at 305. a load - 180 0 0 
410 0 Oo 
3B Dr, 
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Dr. to Expences. 
Clover, Twenty-four Acres. 


Bee ede 

Manure, fix loads an acre, at 10s. a load - 420.0 
Mowing twice, at 2s. 3d. an acreeachtime - 5 8 © 
Harvelting, at 3s. 6d. an acre - =a) 4 sO 
Rent - - - - - 60 0 © 
Affefiments, at 6s. in the pound - - 18. @ 0 
159 12 0 

Cr. by Produce. 

ee et 


Crop, 33 loads of hay an acre; at 5/. a load 


Dr. to Expenees. 
Wheat, Twenty-four Acres. 


Set ky A 
Ploughing, at Tos. 6d. an acre - = SEZ E2. O 
Seed, 34 bufhels an acre, at gs. 6d.abufhel - 39 18 O 
Harrowing, at 1s. 6d. an acre - = ‘a 16°70 
Lime, 50 bufhels an acre, bought at 4d. a 
bufhel, mixing earth, leading, Xc. at 4d. a 
bufhel - - - = aq OF O 
Buth-harrowing and rolling, at 2s. 6d.anacre 3 0 0 
Weeding, at 6d. an acre - . =O i257 O 
Harvefting, at 18s. an acre ~ = 2¥n TZ" 0 
Threfhing five quarters an acre, and tying the 
ftraw up, at 3s. a quarter - = IS. Ope 
Rent - - - - ©6000 © 
Affeffments, at 6s. in the pound - = 9 49-- O40 
199 I0 0 
Cr. by Produce. 
Le Need. 
Crop, five quarters an acre, at 76s.a quarter - 456 0 O 


Straw, five loads an acre, at 455. a load - 270 © 0 


— 


726 0 0 


Dr. to Expences. 
Beans, Twenty-four Acres- 


be Soom 
Manure, 12 loads an acre, at 10s. a load -344 0 0 
Ploughing at ros. 6d. anacre - = IzIze 0 
Seed, three bufhels an acre, at 4s. 4/d. a 
bushel - - - - I5 15 0 
Harrowing, at 1s. 6d. an acre - =) or6, oO 
Hoeing, at 6s. an acre - - = | \flengince 
Threfhing five quarters an acre, at 2s. a quar- 
ter = - - = digavazil o 
Rent - - - - - 60 BHIO 
A ffeffments, at 6s. in the pound - - 1 0 @ 
280 19 O 
Er. by Produts. 
Fe, sod, 


€rop, five quarters an acre, at 35s. aquartcr - 210 O © 
Straw, five loads an acre, at gos. aload ~~ «180, @ O 


—_ 


399 © © 


———— 


Dr. to Expences. 
Oats, Twenty-four Acres. 


Feet Aa 
Ploughing, at ros. 6d. an acre = © Ip 20 
Seed, eight bufhels anacre, at 4s. abufhel - 38 8 © 
Harrowing, at 1s. 6d. an acre = = ath ee 
Bufh-harrowing and rolling, at 2s. Gd. an acre 3. also 
Weeding, 6d. an acre : = « <0 
Harvetting, at 12s. an acre - = - Inia 

Threfhing, ro quarters an acre, and tying the 
ftraw, at 2s. a quarter - = -. 24etoeio 
Rent - - - - -) 602 9" 
Affeffments, at 6s. in the pound - =f, ESittoedtio 
Total 172 16 0 

Cr. by Produce. 

£. s. th 
Crop, 10 quarters an acre, at 32s.a quarter - 384 © o 


Straw, five loads an acre, at 30s. a load 


564 0 0 
Total 6578 0 o 
Expence 2501 11 0 
Profit 4076 9 o 
(Account 4.) 
Expences of the Land. 
Soeirands 


Rent for 136 acres of grafs-land, at 5os. an 


acre Bi eing ie - - - 340 © 0 
Affeffments at 6s. in the pound - - 102 0 0 
Taxes - - . - - 170 0 oO 

Intereft of capital, laid out in buying ftock, 
&c. 2987/. 175, at eight per cent, - - 239 O 7 
851 0 7 

Returns. 

£. 5. de 

Profit on 136 acres of grafs-land, as in ac- 
count 2 - - - - - I ° 

on 264 acres of tillage-land, as in ac- anon 

count 3 - - - 4076 9 o 
Total 4417 14. 0 
Expence 851 z 7 
Profit 3566 13 5 


V. Unier the Tillage more diftantly fituated, 


This is fimilar in all refpeéts to the above, except in fitua- 
tion, which renders it neceflary to confume the hay and 
ftraw upon the farm; confequently the ftatements demon- 
itrate the variations in value of different fituatiuns. It is 
{uppofed; as above, that 264 acres of the land are in tillage ; 
36 in meadow, and the remaining 100 in pafture. The laft 
portion, ftecked as before with 70 oxen; ewes, one to the 
acre, 100; thefe are fuppofed to afford 125 lambs, which 
are to be fent to the market, and the ewes fattened on the 
rape after the peas. The profit on thefe articles is explained 


———- 
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in account N° 2; the oxen g/. each profit; the lambs 355 
each ; the ewes bought in at 45s. and fold off at 75s. being 
brourht to the market in winter, when mutton is dear. 
Ten horfes only, as fewer will anfwer, there being only the 
corn to take to market; but more oxen fhould be kept. 
Such as are bought in, in the fummer, fhould be fed on 
ftraw in the winter; four or fix being employed in carting 
dung, harvelt-work, &c. More pig-itock may likewife be 
kept; fifty being put in the yards. And as the clover 
hay is here to be eaten, the oxen fhould have fome in the 
{pring in the yard, to forward them for fattening off in the 
paftures, Confequently there is no profit in the hay, only 
from the oxen. Six of the horfes to be annually fold, and 
others bought in. ‘The oxen fhould be bought in, as there 
may be room in the fummer ; 88 being provided annually, 
and fattened, fo as to have frefh ftock every feafon: 18 
being fed out in winter, and 70 in the fummer feafon. 


Expences of Stock, Fc. (Account 1.) 


WE ented: 

Purchafe of 70 oxen, at 20/. each, being 

bought in the fummer, and wintered at 
flraw - - - - - 1400 0 0 
One hundred ewes, at 455. . = 225 oMo 
1625 © Oo 
Ten horfes, at 25/. - - - 250 00 
Six cows, at 2o0l. - = ~- 126.10). ‘0 
A ram, at 5/. - - = Peele (oy 
Eight pigs, at 30s. « = me T2020 
Two waggons, at 30/. - - 14, 60.4.0..0 
Two carts, at 17/. - - Hs 34.0 0 
Three ploughs, at s/. 5s. - - Liha. © 
Four pair of harrows ~ - > 26. 5,0 
A {carifier - - - - DS. Ts) 
A roller = - - s BN hers 
Two wheelbarrows = * p| 5 AE 
A machine to drefs corn 2 = a a) 
Shovels, fpades, forks, fcuttles, meafures, &c. TO} (O)..0 
Harnefs for ten horfes, at 3/. each ~ 30 0 0 
Houfhold furniture - - =, 42004 On © 
2427 17 0 

Grafs-Land. (Account 2.) 
Stock Expences, Fc. 

L. 8. de 

Purchafe of ftock, as in the firft part of ac- 
count I - - = - 1625 0 0 

Eighteen oxen to eat hay in the winter, at 
2ol. each - ses - i BOO, Or. 0 
Clipping the fheep, and fundries - - 200 
Fifty pigs, at 305. each ‘ = = 75.0 0 

Mowing and grubbing thiftles on the pafture- 
land, at 6d. an acre = . 5 210 0 

Harvelting thirty-fix acres of hay, at ics, an 
acre - - - - 1 0 o 
Rent of 136 acres, at 50s. - - 340 0 0 
Affeffments, at 6s, in the pound . = TOZ BIOL 
Total 2524 10 o 


Returns. 
aly So nas 
Sale of 70 oxen, at 30/. each - - 2100 © Oo 
of wool, 17 tods 24lb. at gos. a tod 35°14 3 
of 100 ewes, at 755. - amen o dear 
of 125 lambs, at 35s. * =A 219) DSi 
of 18 oxen, at 30/, - - 540 0 0 
Profit on a cow and a calf fold - - ZY xOrhS 
on 6 cows fold - - - 30: 80).70 
on 6 horfes fold - - 80)? Ol! oO 
Fifty pigs fold, at 55s. each - =) 137. Ol oO 
Total 3469 9 3 
Expence 2524 10 0 
Profit 945 19 3 


By a trifling miflake in moft of the above flatements, the 
houfe-keeping and expences have been put into one of the 
feparate accounts, initead of the general account, at the end 
of each farm; and in the fame manner, the rent charged in 
account four, fhould have been brought into account 5 ; but 
thefe are of little confequence, as the fums of total profit mutt 
have been the fame. 

The tillage-land in this cafe is under the fame courfes as 
in-the preceding farm. 


(Account 3.) 


Lxpences. 
“ eo Sen 
Vetches and turnips - - - 106 ° 
Potatoes - Ps - 266 o 6 
Wheat - . - - 186 18 o 
Flax - - p> = 387 6 0 
Rape, for feed < ~ th e toee eae 
Wheat - - - 5 199 10 Cc 
Garden peas - % oh ORE 
Turnips = - rie Ma 
Barley . - - =). 166 Too 
Clover - - - - bd Xo lp © ame) 
Wheat - - - = 199 10 0 
Beans - - - . 292 19 Oo 
Oats = : - =~ LY 2euO 0 
Total 2501 11 0 
Produce. 
meh Gods 
Crops of vetches - a E 56 0 0 
of turnips < = 2 40 00 
Crop - - - = 5400110 
Crop : - 456 0 
Straw, at jos. an acre * - 36 0 
492 0 0 
Crop , = = = W719) 12 70 
Crop rs > - - 480 o'oa 
Crop - - - 456 o 
Straw, at 30s. per acre - 36 0 
— 492 o a 
Carry over 2819 12 9 


* Though all the ftraw and clover be confumed by the 
horfes, cattle, &c. on the farm; yet, as the ploughing, har- 
rowing, manuring, &c. of the crops are charged at the full 
price, it is necefflary that in this account a fair rate fhould 
be allowed for the whole of the produce. 


3B2 Crop 
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aeiss: a. 
Brought over 2819 12 © 
Crop - - - 480 0 
Straw, at 30s. per acre - 36 0 
- 516 0 O 
Crop - . - =. 120 0 O 
Crop - - - 230 8 
Straw, at 30s. per acre - 36.0 
ote i 266 8 Oo 
Crop, at 2/. 10s. per loa - =f etzrolso +o 
Crop - - - 456 0 
Straw, at 30s. fer acre - 36 0 
492 0 0 
Crop - - - 210 0 
Straw, at 30s. per acre - 36 0 
246 0 0 
Crop - - - 384 o 
Straw, at 30s. fer acre : 36 0 
420 0 O 
Total 5090 0 O 
Expence 2501 II oO 
Profit 2588 9 o 
(Account 4.) 


Expence of the Land, Sc. 


set Sol ce 
Taxes, according to the ftock - =9t Tg0rio'to 
Intereft of capital laid out in buying ftock, 

&c. 2426/. 175. at 8 per cent. - -- 194 211 
Four men-fervants . - =) 40 JORMO 
Two fervant-girls . - - Iz 0 O 
Houfe-keeping ~ = = - 300 00 
Clothing for family - - - FO otro 
Farmer’s expences in doing the bufinefs . 70 0 oO 


Returns. 
Ee! 
Profit on the grafs-land, 136 acres - 945 9 3 
on the arable-land, 264 acres - 2588 9 o 
Total 3533 18 3 
Expence 796 2 II 


Total profit 2737 15 4 


It is fhewn by thefe eftimates, that the annual profit on 
one acre of land, under each of thefe different methods of 
hufbandry, is in the following ratio : 


2. $5 ee 
On grazing farm - - - o' 6 6 
— dairy-farm - - - o 14 6 
— hay-farm - - - Rr. YOurS 
—tillage-farm, 1ft fituation - - 8 17 10 
— tillage-farm, 2d fituation - - 617 0 


It is fuppofed, that in both the fyftems of management 
on the tillage-farm there are twelve horfes employed for the 
purpofe of market-work, and bringing in return fuch things 
as may be wanted ; and fix of a lighter kind for the plough- 
teams, to be provided at lefs expence, and do more work in 
an equal portion of time. 


And itis fuggefted, that by the improved manner of crop= 
ping employed there will never be more than twenty-four 
acres to manure at any one time, except at the wheat fowing 
feafon, and then even the quantity may be divided by that 
part of the land which has grown the potatoes being fown 
firft, at the time they are taken up. By pulling up all the 
tops, and depofiting them in the farm yards as litter, they, 
as well as the earth that is carried with them, will be re- 
ftored to the land. The fmall potatoes fhould be ufed for 
the pigs. And by fowing the wheat immediately on the 
land cleared from the ftems of the potatoes previous to their 
being ploughed up, an advantage is faid to be derived. But 
from the danger of froft, no more of the tops fhould be re- 
moved at a time than can be ploughed up during the day. 

-In following this method, the next fowing of wheat will, 
it is fuppefed, be on the land that has grown rape for feed. 
Tt may lixewife be fown firlt, where the potatoes.are not 
ready to be taken up. And the third time of fowing wheat 
will be on the clover lay; in which cafe there isplenty of time, 
as it may be done in winter, with nearly equal fuccefs, as from 
September to January. This, however, is not the cafe with 
{pring crops, as all thofe of the grain kind fhould be got in 
as fpeedily 2s poffible. But bean and pea crops may always 
be put in the foil a fortnight or three weeks previoufly to 
thofe of the corn kind; and it is noticed, that where the 
land is all prepared, and the teams taken off for the purpofe, 
there will be nine pair of horfes, which will be capable of 
harrowing in the whole of thefe crops in three days. And 
the twenty-four acres of barley, and the twenty-four acres 
of wheat may be harrowed in the fame fpace of time. 
This is confidered as one of the great benefits of large 
teams, as fuch a great number being employed in carry- 
ing the produce, they are capable cf being made ufe of 
for about twenty days in feed-time and harveit, and, of 
courfe, to earn nearly what they coft in keep in the whole 
of the year. 

Other benefits are fuppofed to refult from this fcheme of 
cropping ; the harveft labour is more divided ; the flax and 

ea crops are ready in July, afterwards the oats, then the 
wheat, and laitly the beans. This, while it increafes conve- 
nience, leffens expence. The rape may be threfhed in the field, 
and fold early in Auguft, furmifhing money for the expences 
of the remaining harveft. Befides, there 1s hardly a month 
of the year, in which confiderable returns of money are not 
coming in from one or other of the different operations. 
The flax may be fold on the ground to pull in July by the pur- 
chafer, which ufually affords from feven to nine guizeas the 
acre, which, though apparently a {mall fum in comparifon with 
fome other forts of crops, is ftated as paying well for ‘the 
time it occupies the ground; which 1s only about three 
months, being fown in April and pulled in July. By ail 
thefe means the expences are diminifhed, and of courfe 
larger profits afforded. In fhort, thefe detailed accounts 
furnifh the cultivator with the means of judging of the moit 
advantageous modes of employing his land in the view of 
profit. They feem to prove three of the methods of farming 
to be very indifferent concerns, tillage hufbandry having 


’ vyaftly the advantage over them ; and it is fuppofed that many 


further improvements are ftill to be made in it ; for which 
various hints are thrown out, and different calculations m- 
troduced. 

It muft conftantly be kept in mind that, in all the differ- 
ent {chemes of hufbandry, the profits and benefits are to 
proceed, not only from the fuperiority of the management 
that may be employed, but the nature of the fituation in re- 
gard to the facility and cheapnefs of ftocking the land, 
and the eafe of cultivating it ; as in fome places the expences: 


of 


at, 
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of the former will not be more than from five to feven or 
eight pounds the acre ; while, in others, it may be from ten 
to twelve or thirteen pounds the acre, as is the cafe in feveral 
parts of Effex ; and confequently the expences in the fame 
proportions, though the variations in the markets for the dif- 
pofal of the produce may be but trifling. 

It would be eafy to introduce other calculations on arable, 
and farms of other kinds, where great improvements are to be 
effe&ted by claying, chalking, marling, liming, &c. ; but as 
they muft invariably be regulated by the local nature of the 
different fituations, they could be of but little utility in guid- 
ing the practice of the farmer. 

It does not admit of a doubt, that hufbandry has been 
greatly improved in moft of its different branches within 
thefe few late years in this country. Far better modes of 
cropping land, and of combining the feeding of cattle itock 
with arable management, have been introduced and adopted. 
More appropriate, cheap, and convenient tools for various 
purpofes of tillage and other practices of farming have been 
invented ; and moft of the proceffes and operations of the 
art rendered more fimple and eafily performed. Yet ftill, 
if thofe laws and regulations which reprefs the efforts of the 
cultivator were modified or removed ; leafes more generally 
and liberally granted, for moderate periods of time ; and 
the diffemination of ufeful information on rural bufinefs care- 
fully attended to, the ftate of cultivation would foon be 
advanced to a much higher degree of perfection than it has 
yet attained. : 

Huspanpry, Broad-cafl. See Broap-casr. 

Huspanpry, Drill, that fort in which the feed is de- 
pofited in fmall furrows, drills, or openings, in rows, at 
different diftances, according to the nature and circum- 
ftances of the foils and the crops by fuitable machinery, and 
in which the after-culture is performed by the ufe of the 
horfe-hoe, or other tools of a fimilar kind. See Hor, 
Horie, and Macuixe Drill. 

For the introduétion and extenfion of this method of huf- 
bandry in this country, we are principally indebted to Mr. 
Tull and his followers, who, in promoting it, feem to have 
confidered it as altogether new; but this would appear 
from the account. which has lately been publifhed in the firlt 
volume of Communications to the Board of Agriculture, by 
Mr. Halcott, not to be the cafe, as it has been found to be 
the general praétice in the Innacondah diftri& in the Eat 
Indies, in the cultivation of all forts of grain, except thofe 
of the horfe kind, as well as in the growth of hemp, to- 
bacco, cotton, and even the caftor oil plant. And it is 
afferted on good authority, that, in Arabia, China, and 
Japan, where the modes of hufbandry have not undergone 
any material change for thoufands of years, they not only 
drill, but dibble corn of every defcription. It is of courfe 
probable, that the drill method of hufbandry is of confider- 
able antiquity, and that it was brought to Europe from 
fome of the eaftern nations. 

But though this method of hufbandry obvioufly poffeffes 
many advantages over that which is generally employed by 
farmers, it is far from being in general ufe in this kingdom; 
the reafon of which is fuppofed to proceed from the diffi- 
culty of making common labourers acquainted with the 
nature of the pra¢tice ; the incorre¢tnefs of the machinery 
that is made ufe of in delivering the feed, and the expence 
which is neceflary for the firft undertaking of the butinefs. 
Other caufes have likewife a tendency to impede its advance- 
ment, fuch as the introduction of it on Jand that is not in 
a proper ftate of preparation for its reception, either in 
regard to quality or the nature of the tillage, and the 


negleétiag in fome meafure thevafter-culture of the crops, 
upon which fo much of its fuccefs depends. The attempt- 
ing too great favings in the quantity of feed employed, by 
fowing too thinly in the drills, as well as at too great dif- 
tances between the rows, has alfo in many inftances operated 
much againtt it. 

The foils that are moft proper for this fort of hufbandry, 
are all thofe of the more light and friable kinds, which are 
not fo ftrong, heavy, or wet, as to prevent the working of 
the machinery which is neceffary in execu'ing the bufinefs. 
It can fearcely ever be had recourfe to with much advan- 
tage; except for particular forts of crops, on the {tiff, heavy, 
wet, clayey foils, as the work muft conftant’y be liable to 
be performed in an incomplete manner ; nor even in fuch as 
are of a very {tony quality, as thofe obftru@tions will con- 
{tantly be apt to derange the operations of the machines, 
and thereby render the fowing irregular and improper. 

But whatever the nature or quality of the foil may be 
on which this fort of hufbandry is attempted, it fhould con- 
ftantly be brought into a fine itate of tilth by repeated 
ploughing, and other modes of pulverization, before the 
crops are put into the ground. 

In doing which it will alfo be neceffary to fuit them, and 
the proportion of feed to the nature and quality of the land, 
and the diftance of the rows to their growths ; as well as to 
preferve a continued attention to their after-culture while on 
the ground. 

In the pra&tice of this mode of culture different diftances 
in the rows and intervals have been advifed, as difadvantages 
mult obvioufly proceed from their being either too narrow 
or too large; in the former little benefit being capable of 
being derived in the cultivation of the crops after they have 
been depofited in the foil; while in the latter there will be 
great lofs fuftained in the over quantity of land that is taken 
up. It is probable, that in regard to diftances, as well as 
the modes of drilling, much muit conitantly depend on the 
tate and quality of the land. 

Upon dry light foils, whether of the loamy, gravelly, or 
chalky kinds, which can be conftantly ploughed and pre- 
ferved on the flat, as is the cafe-in Eaft Kent, narrow dif- 
tances are fuppofed the moft proper. But where ridging | 
up is required, they fhould be fomewhat wider. It ‘was 
found by aétual trials that drilling three rows eleven or 
twelve inches afunder, on three bout ridges, generally fuc- 
ceeded in a perfect manner. In this way, the three bouts 
conttitute a ridge about four and a half feet in breadth; the 
three rows as juft mentioned occupying two feet, and the 
horfe-hoe, going on the fide of each outfide row; at the 
diitance of three inches, leaves the ridge two and a half feet 
broad, and the intervals between them nearly two feet. But 
it has been fuggefted, that, in thefe cafes, as the outfide 
rows conttantly afford the ftrongeft and moft healthy plants, 
two rows only, on two-bout ridges, would be equally pro- 
ductive, and leave the ground in a better ftate of tilth. 
However this may be, the very wide intervals of the more 
early drill praétice are to be difcarded as highly improper 
in all crops of the grain kind, not only in confequence of 
the great lofs of ground that muft neceffarily be fultained 
by fuch wide intervals; but becaufe the {paces between 
the rows, when much narrower, can, in the improved mode 
of horfe-hoeing, be ftirred with equal correétnefs and facility. 

In praétifing this fyftem of hufbandry, it has been hinted 
by an experienced cultivator, that, with regard to wheat 
and barley, the diftance of the rows fhould greatly depend 
on the quality of the foil. In cafes where it is poor, the 
{paces between: the rows fhould not be more than about 

eight 
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eight inches ; where of a medium quality about nine inches, 
and where rich, not more than ten inches. The quantity of 
feed being made to vary in the fame way, from about nine 
pecks to eight and feven. And the depth of depofitiag it 
from two inches and a half to two inches. 

In the extenfive experience of the late Mr. Clofe, nine 
inches was the diftance that anfwered beft for white corn 
crops. See SemMINATIoN, and Sow1nG of Grain. 

But for various forts of green crops, fuch as thofe of the 
potatoe, cabbage, rape, turnip, carrot, parfnip, bean, pea, 
tare, and other fimilar kinds, much wider diflances are re- 
quired, as is fufficiently fhewn under the culture of thefe 
different defcriptions of crops. 

The great advantages of this methed of hufbandry, are 
thofe of its affording the means of difributing the feed with 
much gicater correctnefs in regard to depth, as well as re- 
gularity in the rows, by which the growth of the crops is 
not only more uniform, but their after-culture capable of 
being more effe€tually executed, and at the fame time fome 
faving in feed effeGted. And as the feed grain in this way 
is neither too'clofely crowded together, nor too thinly feat- 
tered in the drills, there is lefs danger of injury im the weak- 
nefs of the produce from the former caufe, or of lofs from 
the too feanty number of {tems in the latter, which is almoft 
conftantly the cafe in the common mode of management. 
Defides, by the equality of the depth to which the feed is 
depofited in this way, the crops become ripe in a more equal 
and uniform manner. Further benefits are likewife derived 
in different ways, by the frequent ftirring and breaking 
down of the mould about the roots and ftems of the plants, 
while the crops are upon the ground. By fuch frequent 
turnings the foil becomes newly and fully aerated, in con- 
fequence of which different nutritious matters are more 
abundantly formed and provided for the fupport of the 
crops; and the earth at the fame time rendered more eafily 
penetrable by the fuperficial roots of the grain, and its 
power of tillering increafed by the mould being laid up to 
the joints of the ftems, juit above the furface of the land. 
There are alfo other ways in which benefit is derived in this 
mode of cultivation ; as by the more effeCtual eradication of 
weeds that con{tantly takes place, the harvefting of the crops 
is more readily and certainly accomplifhed, and at lefs trouble 
and expence; while the land is left in a more mellow and 
fine flate for the produGtion of future crops, as well as for 
the immediate putting in of fucceeding ones. See Horine. 

Hussanpry, Implements of, the various forts of tools that 
‘become neceflary in the cultivation and management of land, 
as thofe of the tillage, dairy, and other kinds. See Iupie- 
MENTS of fu/bandry. 

Hussanpky, Virgilian, aterm ufed by authors to exprefs 
that fort of hufbandry, the precepts of which are fo beau- 
tifully delivered in Virgil’s Georgics. The hufbandry in 
England is Virgilian in general, as 1s feen by the method of 
paring and burning the furface, of raftering or cro{s-plough- 
ing, and of the care in deftroying weeds upon the fame 
principle, and by much the fame means. In thofe parts of 
England along the fouthern coaft, where the Romans prin- 
cipally inhabited, not only the praétice, but the expreflions 
are in many refpeéts the fame with thofe of the ancient Ro- 
mans, many of the terms ufed by the ploughmen being of 
Latin origin, and the fame with thofe ufed by thofe people 
on the hike occafions. And on a ftri& obfervation, more of 
Virgil’s hufbandry is at this time praétifed in England than 
in Italy itfelf. This change in the Italian hufbandry is, 
however, much more to the credit of that people than the 
retaining the Virgilian f{cheme is to our’s. 
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Tull, who has eftablifhed a new method of hufbandry,’ 


obferves that it is upon the whole fo contradiétory to this 
old plan, that it may be called the anti-Virgilian hufbandry ; 
and adds, that no practice can be worfe than the Vir- 
rilian. 

, HUSBRECE, in our Old Writers, an offence now called 
burglary. 

The word is Saxon, from hus, a houfe, and brice, a break- 
ing. Blount, in voc. 

HUSBY, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Dalecarlia ; 
nine miles N. of Hedemora. 

HUSCANS, in our Old Writers, a fort of boot or bufkin 
made of coarfe cloth, and worn oyer the ftockings. We 
find them mentioned in the ftat. 4 Edw. IV. cap. 7. 

HUSET, in Geography, a town of Hungary ; 24 miles 
E. of Munkacz. ; 

HUSGABLE, Huscasivuo, in our O/d IV riters, denotes 
houfe-rents, or fome tax or tribute laid upon houfes. 

HUSHING, in Mining, is applied, in Cornwal!, to a 
mode of difcovering float and fhoad tin, or alluvial col- 
leGtions of tin ore, by turning a ftrong ftream of water fuccef- 
fively over different parts of the furface, to wah away all the 
vegetable foil and loofe earth. (William’s Mineral Kingdom, 
vol. i. p. 313, 2d edit.) Around Merthyr Tydvil, and other 
places in South Wales, much of the iron ores are obtained 
by this deftructive procefs, equally depriving the fides of 
hills of their foil, and covering valuable meadows with this 
earth and ftones : many hundred acres of valuable meadows 
below Merthyr town have, within a few years palt, been co- 
vered feveral feet deep with earth and ftones, over which 
every flood of the river fpreads and moves and difturbs it, 
fo that the whole width of the valley is without vegetation, 
and prefents a fcene of devaftation, nowhere elfe to be wit- 


neffed, but on the fandand beach of the lat fhores of the ocean :. 


already a flrong wall has been found neceflary te confine the 
ftream and this torrent of earth from overwhelming the 
lower part of the town, which Is increafingly in danger of the 
fate of Oftia on the Tiber, if this deftruétive mode of 
difpofing of the rubbifh from the iron-itone mines is fuffered 
much longer to exilt. 

HUSK, among Botanifts, the part which a flower grows 
out of, See Giuma. 

The hufks or cups of the flowers of plants are not fo much 
regarded with a view to their medicinal virtues as they de- 
ferve. Petiver, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, {peaking 
of the virtues of the verticillate clafs of plants, among which 
are included the fage, rofemary, and the like, obferves that 
it is an erroneous, though general opinion, that the flowers of 
thefe plants contain their principal virtues, for that the hufks 
are the part in which it is lodged. For inflance, in the 
rofemary, the fine {cent of the Hungary-water is not in the 
flowers, but hufks; and the flowers alone, when clean 
picked from them, yield very little odour. The cup, in this 
and other plants of the fame clafs, is the only part in which 


their vifcous and fulphureous qualities are lodged, and that _ 


fomething of this kind is depofited particularly there, may 
be perceived by the touchand fmeil ; for they appear moilt, 
and feel clammy ; and this clammy matter, when received 
upon the fingers, is of a very {trong and agreeable {mell, 
much more fo than the reft of the plant, i 

Husk denotes a difeafe of young builocks. 


Husks, Fofil, in Natural Hiftory. The hutks, fhivers, 


juli or catkins, and other light parts of hazel, alder, willow, . 
&c. are found in great quantities deep in the alluvial earth, 


and peat, of wide and flat valleys. Parkinfon’s Org. Rem. 
vol. 1. p. Os 
HUSO 


See Coucu.. 
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HUSO Geaanorum, in Ichthyology, the name of a large 


-fifh of the fturgeon or acipenfer kind, without tubercles, 
caught in the Danube, Borilthenes, and other large rivers, 
and paffing at times into the fea. It has a very long fnout, 
and under it either four or eight beards ; it has one back-fin, 
whichis placed near the tail, and two pair under the belly ; 
its general fhape fomewhat refembles that of the pike, and its 
back is black and its belly yellow; it has thirteen dorfal and 
forty-three caudal feales, and has cartilages inftead of bones. 
It is caught in October and November, and in fome places till 
January ; and great numbers of them are ufually brought 
to market together in thofe months in the countries where 
they are caught. They always {wim in fhoals. It grows 
to twenty-four feet long, and weighs one, two, three, or 
even four hundred pounds. ‘The drug called ifinglafs, and 
the food called cavear, are prepared from this fifh. 

HUSS, Jous, in Biography. See Hussires. 

HUSSARS, Hussarps, or Hufarts, an order or f{pecies 
of foldiery in Poland and Hungary, commonly oppoled to 
the Ottoman cavalry. 

The huffars are horfemen, whofe uniform is a large furred 
cap, adorned with a cock’s feather; thofe of the officers 
with an cagle’s or heron’s; a very fhort waiftcoat with 
breeches and itockings in one piece: fhort light boots; anda 
doublet, having five rows of buttons, which hangs loofely 
on the left fhoulder. Their arms are, a long crooked fabre, 
light carbines, and piftols. Before they begin an attack, 
they lay themfelves flat on the necks of their horfes; but 
being come within pittol fhot of the enemy, they raife them- 
felves with fuch quicknefs, and fall on with fuch alertnefs, 
that it is very difficult for the troops they oppofe to preferve 
their order. In a retreat no other cavalry can pretend to 
follow th'm; as they leap over ditches, and {wim through 
rivers with a furprifing facility. Mott of the princes on the 
continent have troops under this name. 

HUSSEIANABAD, in Geography, a town of Afiatic 
Turkey, in the government of Sivas; 42 miles S.W. of 
Amatfieh. 

HUSSEINGUNGE, a town of Hindooftan, in Rohil- 
und, onthe Ganges; 26 miles W.S.W. of Budayoon. 

HUSSES, a town of Arabia, in Yemen; feven miles 
E. of Sana. 

HUSSEY, Gites, in Biography, a painter, born of a 
good family, in Dorfetfhire. He was the pupil of Richardfon 
in England, and afterwards of Damini and Ercole Lelli, in 
Italy, where, during a itay of fome years at Rome and Bo- 
Jogna, he raifed expeCtations which were grievonfly difap- 
pointedon his return. Difdaining portraiture, difcountenanced 
in hiltory, Hufley was reduced to the folitary patronage of 
the then duke of Northumberland, who offered to receive him 
into his family, and give him a handfome penfion, with the 
attendance of a fervant, upon the condition that he fhould 
employ his talents chiefly, though net exclufively, for the 
duke. This offer he reje&ted, becaufe the duke did not 
comply with his requeit of keeping a prieft in the houfe for 
him. WHafley, a bigot in religion, was attached to the creed 
of Rome; but had he not been fo, commiffions and patronage, 
almoit confined to drawing copies, even from the antique, 
_was certainly fufficiently provoking for a man of an original 
turn of mind to be rejected. He afterwards became exeeed- 
ingly diftreffed tor the means of living ; but upon making 
his wants known to his brother, who had fucceeded to the 
family eltate, he was treated in the moft kind manner ; and, 
after his generous brother’s deceafe, enjoyed himfelf the 
eftate for fume years, after which he difpofed of it, and re- 
tired to Beafton, in Devonfhire, where he died, in 1788, at 
the age of 78. He was a complete inftance of the danger 
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of philofophizing too much upon art, wnich requires more 
practice and good fenfe than over-refined fy{tems of thinking. 
He fpent the beft part of his life in reducing, ufelefsly, the 

roportions of the human form, in all its various aétions, to 
the mufical feale of concords, and produced fanciful analogies 
which no painter, whofe mind is capable of grafping the 
true beauties of art, will ftay, or ought to flay, to confider. 
Thus he loft the time which fhould have been devoted to 
the practice of art, and when the hand and the imagination 
were required, both were found deficient. But he was an 
ingenious and highly refpeCtable cheriGer. 

HUSSINGABAD, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Hindia, on the S. bank of the Nerbuddah 
river ; 120 miles N.E. of Burhanpour. N. lat. 22742' 30". 
E. long. 77° 54! 

HUSSITES, in Leclefiaftical Hiflory, a party of reformers, 
the followers of John Huis. 

John Hufs, from whom the Huffites take their name, was 
bornina hittle village, called « Huffinez,” in Bohemia, about 
the year 1376, and lived at Prague, in the univerfity of 
which he was educated, in the higheft reputation, both on 
account ofthe fanétity of his manners, and the purity 
of his doétrine. In the year 1396 he took the degree of 
M. A., and foon after that of B.D. In 1400 his abilities 
and piety had fo far recommended him, that he was chofen 
confeffor to the queen, and eight years after he was elected rec- 
tor of the univerfity. He was diftinguifhed by his uncommon 
erudition and eloquence, and performed at the fame time the 
functions of profeffor of divinity in the univerfity, and of 
ordinary paftor in the church of that city. During the 
courte of thefe honours he obtained a benefice amply endowed 
by John Mulheym, a perfon of large fortune at Prague. 
By the marriage of Ann, filter of the king of Bohemia, with 

Richard II. of England, in 1381, a communication and inter-- 
courfe were opened between England and Bohemia; and a. 
young Bohemian nobleman, who had finifhed his {tudies in the 
univerfity of Prague, {pent fome time at Oxford ; and on his 
return put mto the hands of Hufs the writings of Wickhf. 
He adopted the fentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenfes ;. 
and in the year 1407 began openly to oppofe and preach 
againft divers errors in dotrine, as well as corruptions. ini 
point of difcipline, then reigning in the church. HuiS-like-- 
wife endeavoured to the utmolt of his power to withdraw 
the univerfity ef Prague from the jurifdiGtion of Gregory 
XII., whom the kingdom of Bohemia had hitherto acknow- 
ledged as the true and lawful head of the church. This 
occationed a violent quarrel between the incenfed archbifhop 
of Prague, who was an illiterate man, to fuch a degree that 
he was called ‘* Alphabetarius,’’ or the A BC doétor, and 
who, without fufficient authority from the pope, had com- 
mitted the works of Wickliff to the ames ;. and the zealous 
reformer, which the latter inflamed and augmented, from 
day to day, by his pathetic exclamations againit the court of 
Rome, and the corruptions that prevailed among the facer- 
dotal order. ‘The archbifhop, by his own authority, pro- 
hibited Hufs from preaching in his chapel of Bethelem, to. 
which he had been appointed by Mulheym¥Sipon which 
Hufs, as a member of the univerfity,-which heldtnmediately 
of the Roman fee, appealed to the pope: 

There were other circumftances that contributed to inflame 
the refentment of the clergy again him. He adopted the phi-- 
lofophical opinions of the Realifts, and vehemently oppofed 
and even perfecuted the Nominalifls, whofe number and influ- 
ence were confiderable in the univerfity of Prague. He alfo. 
multiplied the number of his enemies in the year 1408, by pro-- 
curing, through his great credit, a fentence in favour of the- 
Bohemians, who difputed with the Germans concerning wi 

number: 
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number of fuffrages which their refpective nations were entitled 
to in all matters that were carried by election in this univerlity. 
In confequence of a decree, obtained in favour of the former, 
which reftored them to their conititutional right of three 
fuffrages, ufurped by the latter, the Germans withdrew from 
Prague, and in the year 1409, founded a new academy at 
Leipfick. This event no fooner happened than Hufs began 
to inveigh with greater freedom than he had before done 
againit the vices and corruptions of the clergy, and to re- 
commend, if a public manner, the writings and opinions of 
Wickliff, as far as they related to the papal hierarchy, the 
defpotifm of the court of Rome, and the corruption of the 
clergy. Hence an accufation was brought againft him, in 
the year 1410, before the tribunal of John XXIII. by whom 
he was folemnly expelled from the communion of the church. 
Notwithftanding this fentence of excommunication, he pro- 
ceeded to expofe the Romifh church with a fortitude and 
zeal that were almoft univerfally applauded. 

Some tumults having taken place among the followers of 
Hufs, in which he had no concern, and which, indeed, he 
lamented, and endeavoured to fupprefs, Winceflaus, king 
of Bohemia, banifhed him from Prague, upon which he re- 
tired to his native place, and lived there unmoleited. During 
his retreat at Huflinez he compofed his celebrated treatife 
«* Upon the Church ;”’ and here he alfo dated a paper enti- 
tled «« The Six Errors ;’? which he fixed on the gates of the 
chapel at Bethelem. It was levelled againit indulgences, 
the abufe of excommunication, believing in the pope, the 
unlimited obedience required by the fee of Rome, fimony, 
and making the body of Chrift in the mafs. 

This eminent man, whofe piety was equally fincere and 
fervent, thouch his zeal was perhaps too violent, and his 
prudence not always circumfpect, was {ummoned to appear 
before the general council of Conftance, convened in the 
year 1414; whither princes and prelates, clergy and laity, 
regulars and feculars, flocked together from all parts of Eu- 
rope. Secured, as he apprehended, from the rage of his 
enemies by the fafe conduct granted him by the emperor 
Sigifmund, for his journey to Conftance, his refidence in that 
place, and his return to his own country; John Hufs 
cbeyed the order of the council, and appeared before it, to 
demonitrate his innocence, and to prove that the charge of his 
having deferted the church of Rome was entirely ground- 
lefs. However, his enemies fo far prevailed, that, by the 
moft fcandalous breach of public faith, he was caft into pri- 
fon, declared a heretic becaufe he refufed to plead guilty 
againft the di€tates of his confcience, in obedience to the 
council, and burnt alive July 6th, 1415 ; a punifhment which 
he endured with unparalleled magnanimity and refigna- 
tion. 

We fhall here fubjoin fome farther interefting particulars 
relating to the clofe of this eminent reformer’s life. Whilit his 
fate was in fufpence, his friends in Bohemia were fufficiently 
active; and at length a petition was fent through the kingdom, 
and fubfcribed by almoit the whole body af the Bohemian 
nobility and gentry. It was dated in May, 1415, and was 
addrefled to the council of Conftance. The firit petition, 
complaining of the treatment which he had received, folicit- 
ing that a ipeedy end might be put to his fufferings by al- 
lowing him an audience, having been difregarded, a fecond 
and a third were prefented, urging his releafe, and offering 
any fecurity for his appearance. The laft petition to the 
council was accompanied by another to the emperor, pref- 
fing upon him a regard to his honour folemnly engaged for 
the fecurity of Huts, and imploring his proteétion and inte- 
re{t with the council. The emperor in this cafe was un- 
doubtedly chargeable with a molt notorious breach of faith ; 
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though the blame is generally laid, and with fome reafons, 
upon the council, who dire¢ted his ,confeience. Hufs was 
at length, after repeated delays, fummoned to appear before 
the council; but as foon as he began to reply to the firft 
charge. a moft indecent and tumultuous clamour began ; and 
the diforder and noife were fo great that he could not pro- 
ceed. ‘In this place,’’ faid Hufs, who was the moft dif. 
paffionate of men, looking round him, “ I hoped to have 
found a different treatment.’’ His rebuke increafed the 
clamour ; and without attempting any further defence he 
held his peace. He was now confounded,” exclaimed the 
tumultuous affembly with feeming triemph, ‘“ filenced, by 
confeffion guilty.”? On the next day the council refumed its 
meeting, and the emperor Sigifmund, difguited and offended 
at its preceding conduét, determined to maintain a more 
decent behaviour. The firft charge exhibited againit Hufs 
was his denying the real prefence. ‘To which he had only to 
anfwer, that he had alwavs held the true Catholic do&rine, 
which was a known fact among his friends, for he had ever 
believed tranfubftantiation. He was next charged in general 
with maintaining the pernicious errors of Wickliff. To 
which he anfwered, that he had never held any error which 
he knew to be fuch; and that he defired nothing more than 
to be convinced of any errors into which he might have in- 
advertently fallen. Wickliff's doétrine of tythes was ob- 
jeGted to him, which he owned he knew not how to refute. 
He had alfo expreffed himfelf againft burning the books of 
Wickliff, and he acknowledged that he had fpoken againft 
burning them in the manner prattifed by the archbifhop of 
Prague, who condemned them to the flames without exam- 
ining them. He was further charged with faying, that he 
wifhed his foul in the fame place where Wickliff's was. He 
owned having ufed this expreffion, which afforded matter of 
great mirth to his hearers. He was afterwards charged with 
fedition, in exciting the people to take arms againit their 
fovereign, from which charge he entirely exculpated him- 
felf. After the difcuffion of fome other trifling particulars 
the council rofe, and Hufs was carried back to prifon. In 
his way thither the emperor turned to him and told him, that 
he had given him his fafe condu&, which he found was more 
than was well in his power, that he might have an opportunity 
to vindicate his charaéter. ‘ But, depend upon it,’’ faid he, 
‘¢if you continue obftinate, I will make a fire with my own 
hands to burn you rather than you fhall efcape.”” To which 
addrefs Hufs replied, that he could not-charge himfelf with 
holding any opinions obftinately, that he came thither with 
joy rather than with reluétance ; that if any doétrine better 
than his own could be laid before him in that learned affem- 
bly, he might fee his error and embracz the truth. Upon 
again appearing before the council, not fewer than 40 arti- 
cles were brought againithim. Of thefe the chief were ex- 
tracted from his books, and fome of them by very unfair 
deduGtion. 

The foliowing opinions, among many others, which gave 
offence, were efteemed moft criminal: « That there was no 
abfolute neceflity for a vifible head of the church ; that the 
church was better governed in apoftolic times without one ; 
that the title of holinefs was improperly given to man ; that 
a wicked pope could not poffibly be the vicar of Chrift, 
that he denied the very authority on which he pretended to 
a&t ; that liberty of confcience was every one’s natural 
right ; that ecclefiaitical cenfures, efpecially fuch as touched 
the life of man, had no foundation in fcripture ; that eccle- 
fiaftical obedience fhould have its limits; that no excommu- 
nication fhould deter the prieft from his duty ; that preach« 
ing was as much required from the miniiter of religion, 
as alms-giving from the man of ability ; and that neither of 
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them could hide his talent in the earth without incurring the 
slivine difpleafure."” Paletz and the cardinal of Cambray 
-were the chief managers of this examination. 

Befides thefe opinions, moft of which were proved and 
acknowledged, he threw out many things in the courfe of his 
examination which were eagerly laid hold on; particularly 
againit the fcandalous lives of the clergy of every denomi- 
nation; the open fimeny pra@tifed among them, their lux- 
cury, lewdnefs, and ignorance. 

Hufs having now been examined on all thofe articles: 
~which the niceft {crutiny into his books, and the molt exact 
remembrance of his words could furnifh, the cardinal of 
Cambray thus accofted him: “ Your guilt hath now been 
laid before this auguit affembly with its full force of evi- 
dence; I am obliged, therefore, to take upon me the dif- 
agreeable tafk of informing you, that only this alternative is 
offered to you: either to abjure thefe damnable errors, and 
fubmit yourfelf to the council ; in which cafe thefe reverend 
fathers will deal as gently with you as poffible, or to abide 
the fevere confequence of an ob{tinate adherence to them.’’ 
To this Hufs anfwered, ‘that he had nothing to fay, but 
what he had often faid before ; that he came there not to 
defend: any opinion obitinately-; but with an earnelt defire 
to fee his errors and to amend them; that many opinions 
had ‘been laid to his charge, fome of which he had never 
maintained, and others, which he had maintained, were not 
yet confuted ; that as in the firlt cafe, he thought it abfurd 
to abjure opinions which were never his; fo in the fecond, 
he was determined to fubfcribe nothing again{ft his con- 
feience.” 

The emperor told him, he faw no difficulty in his re- 
nouncing errors which he had never held. _ “ For myfelf,’’ 
faid he, “* I am, at this moment, ready to renounce every 
herefy that hath ever exifted in the Chriftian church ; does 
it therefore follow that I have been an heretic ?” 

Hufs refpeétfully made a diftinGtion between abjuring 
errors in general, and abjuring errors which had been falfely 
imputed; and prayed the council to hear him upon thofe 
points which to them appeared erroneous ; were it only to 
convince them that he had fomething to fay for the opinions 
he maintained. ‘To this requeft, however, the council paid 
no attention. 

Here Paletz and De Caffis took an opportunity to excul- 
pate themfelves of any appearance of malice in this dif- 
agreeable profecution. They both entered upon the tafk 
with great unwillingnefs, and had done nothing but what 
their duty required. To this the cardinal of Cambray 
added, that he could fufficiently exculpate them on that 
head. They had behaved, he faid, with great humanity ; 
and to his knowledge might have a¢ted a much feverer 
part. 

The emperor obferving, that every thing, which the caufe 
would bear, had now been offered, arofe from his feat, and 
thus addreffed himfelf to the council : 

« You have now heard, reverend fathers, an ample detail 
of herefies, not only proved, but confeffed ; each of which 
ungueftionably, inmy judgment, deferveth death. If, there- 
fore, the heretic continueth obitinate in the maintenance of 
his opinions, he mut certainly die. And if he fhould even 
abjure them, I fhould by no means think it-proper to fend 
him again into Bohemia; where new opportunities would 
give lim new fpirits, and raife a fecond commotion worfe 
than the fir. As to the fate, however, of this unhappy 
man, be that as it may hereafter be determined ; at prefent, 
let me only add, that an authentic copy of the condemned 
articles fhould be fent into Bohemia, as a ground-work for 
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the clergy there to proceed on; that herefy may at length 
be rooted up, and peace reftored to that diftrated country.’’ 

The emperor having finifhed his fpeech, it was agreed in 
the council to allow Hufs a month longer to give in his final 
anfwer. With the utmoft difficulty he had fupported him- 
felf through this fevere trial. Befides the malice of his ene- 
mies, he had upon him the paroxy{m of a very violent dif- 
order. On this lait day he was fcarcely able to walk, when 
he was led from the council. His confolation in thefe cir- 
cumftances was a cold and hungry dungeon, into which he 
was inhumanly thrutt. 

His friend, the baron, attended him even hither, and with 
every inflance of endearing tendernefs, endeavoured to fup- 
port him. The fuffering martyr wrung his hand ; and look- 
ing round the horrid {cene, earneftly cried out, “ Good 
God! this is friendfhip indeed !?? His keepers foon after 
put him in irons ; and none but fuch as were licenfed by the 
council were allowed to fee him. 

The generous nature of Sigifmund, though he was not 
unverfed in the artifices of the cabinet, abhorred a practifed 
fraud. The affair of Hufs, amidit all the cafuiftry of the 
council, cave him keen ‘diftrefs; and he wifhed for nothing 
more ardently than to rid his hands of it with honour. On 
the other fide, his vanity and his intereft engaged him to 
appear the defender of the Catholic caufe in Germany. If 
he fuffered: Hufs to be put to death one part of the world 
would queftion his honour; if he interfered with a high 
hand in preferving him, the other part would gueltion his 
religion. The perplexity was great; from which he thought 
nothing could relieve him but the recantation of Hufs. 

To obtain this he tried every means in his power. He 
had already endeavoured to intimidate him with high lan- 
guage which he had ufed, both in the council and in other 
places. But this was ineffeGual. He had now recourfe 
to foothing arts. The form of a recantation was offered ; 
in which Hufs was required only to renounce thofe herefies 
which had been fairly proved. But he continued ftill inflexible. 
Several deputations were afterwards fent to him in prifon; 
and bifhops, cardinals, and princes in vain tried their elo- 
quence to perfuade him. 

Sigifmund, feeing the conclufion to which this fatal affair 
was approaching, might probably have interefted himfelf 
thus far, as thinking he had been too condefcending to the 
council. The flame alfo, which he faw kindling in Bohe- 
mia, where he had high expeCtations, and was willing to pre- 
ferve an interett, might alarm him greatly. He had gone 
too far, however, to recede, and knew not how to take Hufe 
out of the hands of the council, into which he had given 
him with fo much zeal and devotion. 

In the mean time Hufs remained mafter of his fate, and 
fhewed a conftancy which f{earce any age hath excelled. He 
amufed himfelf, while it was permitted, with writing letters 
to his friends, which were privately conveyed by the Bohe- 
mian lords who yilited him in prifon. Many of thefe letters 
are {ill extant. The following, which is the fubftance of one, 
of them, may be a teft of that compofed piety and rational 
frame of mind which fupported him in all his fufferings. 

«« My dear’ friends, let me take this laft opportunity of 
exhorting you to truit in nothing here, but to give yourfelves 
up entirely to the fervice of God. Well am I authorized 
to warn you not to truftin princes, nor in any child of man, 
for there is no help in them, God only remaineth ftedfatt. 
What he promifeth, he will undoubtedly perform. Far my- 
felf, on his gracious promife I reft. Having endeavoured to 
be his faithful fervant, I fear not being deferted by him. 
Where I am, fays the gracious Promifer, there fhall my fer- 
vant be. May the God of heaven preferve you !—This is 
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probably the laft letter I fhall be enabled té write. I have 
reafon to believe I fhall be called upon to-morrow to anfwer 
with my life. Sigifmund hath in all things ated deceit fully. 
I pray God forgive him! You have heard in what fevere 
language he hath fpoken of me.” 

The month, which had been allowed by the council, being 
now expired, a deputation of four bifhops came to reccive his 
Jaft anfwer, which was given in the fame language as before. 

The fixth of July was appointed for his condemnation, 
the {cene of which was opened with extraordinary pomp. 
Inthe morning of that day, the bifhops and temporal lords 
of the council, each in his robes, aflembled in the great 
church at Conftance. The emperor prefided in a chair of 
ftate. When all were feated, Hufs was brought in by a 
guard. In the middle of the church a fcaffold had been 

rected ; near which a table was placed, covered with the 
veltments of a Romifh prieit. 

After a fermon, in which the preacher earneftly exhorted 
his hearers to cut off the man of fin, the proceedings began. 
The articles alleged againft him were read aloud ; as well 
thofe, which he had, as thofe which he had not allowed. 
This treatment Hufs oppofed greatly ; and would gladly, 
for his charaéter’s fake, have made a diftin@tion ; but find- 
ing all endeavours of this kind ineffe€tual, and being indeed 
plainly told by the cardinal of Cambray, that no farther 
opportunity of anfwering for himfelf fhould be allowed, he 
defilted ; and falling on his knees, in a pathetic ejaculation, 
commended his caufe to Chrift. 

The articles again{t him, as form required, having been 
recited, the fentence of his condemnation was read. The 
inftrument is tedious; in fubftance it runs, “ That John 
Hufs, being a difciple of Wickliff, of damnable memory, 
whofe life he had defended, and whofe doétrines he had 
maintained, is adjudged by the council of Conftance (his 
tenets having been firit condemned ) to be an obftinate heretic ; 
and as fuch, to be degraded from the office of a prieft ; and 
cut off from the holy church.’ 

. His fentence having being thus pronounced, he was or- 
dered to put on the prieft’s veftments, and afcend the fcaf- 
fold, according to form, where he might {peak to the people ; 
and, it was hoped, might {till have the grace to retract his 
errors. But Hufs contented himfelf with faying once more, 
that he knew of no errors which he had to retract; that 
none had been proved upon him; and that he would not 
injure the doétrine he had taught, nor the confciences of 
thofe who had heard him, by Adee to himfelf errors, of 
which he had never been convinced. 

When he came down from the fcaffold, he was received by 
feven bifhops, who were commiffioned to degrade him. The 
ceremonies of this bufinefs exhibited a very unchriftian 
feene. The bifhops, forming a circle round him, each add- 
ing a curfe took off a part of his attire. When they had 
thus {tripped him of his facerdotal veftments, they proceeded 
to erafe his tonfure, which they did by clipping it into the 
form of a crofs. ' Some writers fay, that in doing this, they 
even tore and mangled his head ; but fuch ftories are unquel- 
tionably the exaggeration of Proteftant zeal. Their laft aé& 
was to adorn him with a large paper cap 3 on which various 
and horrid forms of devils were painted. ‘This cap one of 
the bifhops put upon his head, with this unchriftian {peech, 
‘« Hereby we commit thy foul to the devil.’ Hufs {miling, 
obferved, ¢ It was lefs painful than a crown of thorns.”’ 

The ceremony of his degradation being thus over, the 
bifhops prefented him to the emperor. They had now 
done, they told him, all the church allowed. What remained 
wa; of civil authcrity. Sigifmund ordered the duke of 
Bavaria to receive him, who immediately gave him into the 


confefs him. 
die without confeffion: I truft in God, I have no mortal 


hands of an officer. This perfon had orders to fee him 
burned, with every thing he had about him. 

At the gate of the church a guard of 800 men waited to 
condué him to the place of execution. He was carried 
firft to the gate of the epifcopal palace, where a pile of wood 
being kindled, his books were burned before his face. Hufs 
fmiled at the indignity. y 

When he came to the ftake, he was allowed fome time for 
devotion ; which he performed in fo animated a manner, that 
many of the {pectators, who came there fufficiently preju- 
diced againft him, cried out, « What this man hath faid 
within doors we know not, but furely he prayeth like a 
Chriftian.’? 

As he was preparing for the ftake, he was afked whether 
he chofe a confeffor ? He anfwered in the aflirmative; and 
a prieft was called. The defign was to draw from him a 
retractation, without which, the prieft faid, he durft not 
‘¢ Tf that be your refolution, faid Hufs, I mutt 


fin to anfwer for.” 

He was then tied to the ftake with wet cords, and faftened 
by a chain round his body. As the executioners were be- 
ginning to pile the faggots around him, a voice from the 
croud was heard, “* Turn him from the eaft ; turn him from 
the eaft.””? It feemed like a voice from heaven. They who 
conduéted the execution, {truck at once with the impro- 
priety, or rather profanenefs of what they had done, gave 
immediate ord: rs to. have him turned due weft. 

Before fir. was brought, the duke of Bavaria rode up, 
and exhorted him once more to retract hiserrors. But he 
ftill continued frm. ‘I have no errors,’’ faid he, * to re- 
tract ; I endeavoured to preach Chrift with apoltolie plain- 
nefs ; and I am now prepared to feal my doctrine with my 
blood.”? 

The faggots being lighted, he recommended himfelf into 
the hands of God, and began a hymn, which he continued 
finging, till the wind drove the flame and fmoke into his 
face. For fome time he was invifible. When the rage of 
the fire abated, his body, half confumed, appeared hanging 
over the chain ; which, together with the poit, were thrown 
down, and a new pile heaped overthem. The malice of his 
enemies purfued his very remains. His afhes were gathered 
up and feattered in the Rhine, that the very earth might not 
feel the load of fuch enormous guilt. 3 

From this view of the life and fufferings of Hufs, it is 
hard to fay what were the real grounds of the animofity he 
had raifed. His creed unqueitionably was far from being 
exaCtly orthodox ; yet it is plain how very ill able his adver- 
faries were to gather from it offenfive matter enough for an 
accufation. He believed tranfubftantiation ; he allowed the 
adoration of faints; he praétifed confeffion ; he fpoke cau- 
tioufly of tradition, and reverently of the feven facraments-; 
and whatever latitude he might give himfelf on any of thefe 
articles, it was not more than had been often taken, inoffen- 
fively taken, by Gerfon, Zabarelle, and other {pirited di- 
vines of the Romifh church. 

Befides, the great pains the council took to avoid a public 
queltion, and the great confidence with which Hufs defired 
one, are prefumptions very {trong in his favour. 

It is the opinion of Lenfant, that the great caufe of his 
condemnation was his.introducing Wickhit’s do&rine into 
Bohemia ; and chiefly perhaps that offenfive part of it which 
ftruck at the temporalities of the clercy. And, indeed, this” 
is extremely probable from the whole condué of the coun-_ 
cil; for though it is apparent, that he never adopted the 
entire fyftem of that refermer ; yet his principles, it is cer- 
tain, would have led him much farther than they had hitherto 
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done ; and the fathers of the council being aware of this, 
feem to have determined, though at the expence of jultice, 
to crufh an evil in its origin, which appeared teeming with 
fo much mifchief. 

Betides this, there feems to have been another caufe for 
that unabated prejudice which ran fo high againft him. The 
warmth with which he treated the corruptions of the clergy, 
and the ufurpations of the church of Rome, was a crime 
never to be forgiven by the ecclefiaftics of thofe times j and 
added the keeneft edge to their refentment. But as this 
was an unpopular caufe to appear in, it is plain they wanted 
to have it believed their refentment arofe upon another 
account. This feems to have been the- foundation of a 
fpeech, attributed by Varillas to cardinal Perron; « My 
learned friends,”’ (he would fay) ‘ you cannot employ your 
time worfe than in giving the world any account of the 
affairs of Hufs.”’ 

His lite, however, was the feverelt fatire upon the clergy. 
Tt was a mirror which refieGted their diftorted features. In 
him they faw the true ecclefiaftic and the real Chriflian, 
charaGiers fo different from their own. Gentle and conde- 
feending to the opinions of others, this amiable pattern of 
virtue was ftrict only in his own principles. The opinions 
indeed of men were lefs his concern than their pra€tice. 
His great conteft was with vice; and he treated the mi- 
nifters of religion with freedom, only as he thought their 
example encouraged, rather than checked, that licence which 
prevailed. ‘The great lines in his character were piety and 
fortitude. His piety was calm, rational, and manly ; his 
fortitude nothing human could daunt. The former was free 
from enthufiafm ; the latter from weaknefs. He was in 
every refpe€t an apoftolical man. ‘ From his infancy,” 
(fays the univerfity of Prague in a voluntary teftimonial,) 
he was of fuch excellent morals, that during his ftay here, 
we may venture to challenge any one to produce a fingle fault 
againit him. 

Ass to his parts and acquirements, he feems to have been 
above mediocrity ; and yet not in the higheit form in refpect 
of either. A vein of good fenfe runs through all his 
writings, but their diftinguifhing eharacteriftics are fimplicity 
and piety. 

To preferve the memory of this excellent man, the fixth 
of July was, for many years, held facred among the Bohe- 
mians. A fervice, adapted to the day, was appoiuted to be 
read in all churches; and inftead of a fermon, an oration 
was fpoken in commendation of their martyr, in which the 
noble ftand he made againft eccletialtical tyranny was com- 
memorated, and his example propofed as a pattern to all 
Chriftians. 

In fome places large fires were lighted in the evening upon 
the mountains, to preferve the memory of his fufferings ; 
round which the country-people would affemble, and ting 
hymns in his praife. 

A very remarkable medal was ftruck in honour of him, 
on which was reprefented his effigies, with this infeription, 
CENTUM REVOLUTIS ANNIS DEO RESPONDEBITIS ET MIHI. 
Thefe words are faid to have been fpoken by him to his 
adverfaries a little before his execution; and were after- 
wards applied by the zealots of his fect as prophetic of 
Luther, who lived about an hundred years after him. The 
ftory carries with it an air of irrational zeal, and feems cal- 
culated only for the credulous. 

- The fame unhappy fate was borne by Jerome of Prague, 
his intimate companion, who attended the council, in order 
to fupport his perfecuted friend. Jerome, indeed, was ter- 
rified into temporary fubmiffion ; but he afterwards refumed 
his fortitude, and maintained the opinions, which he had for 
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awhile deferted through fear, in the flames, in which he 
expired the 30th of May, 1416. Sce Jerome. ‘ 

The difciples of Hufs adhered to their mafter’s doc- 
trine after his death with a zeal which broke out into an 
open war, that was carried on with the molt favage and un- 
paralleled barbarity. John Zifka, a. Bohemian knight, in” 
1420, put himfelf at the head of the Huffites, who were 
now become a very confiderable party, and threw off the 
defpotic yoke of Sigifmund, who had treated their brethren 
in the moft barbarous manner. Zifka was fucceeded by 
Procopius, in the year 1424. The ats of barbarity that 
were committed on both fides were fhocking and horrible, 
beyond exprefiion ; for notwith{tanding- the irreconcileable 
oppotition between the religious fentiments of the contend- 
ing parties, they both agreed in this one horrible principle, 
that it was innocent and lawful to perfecute and extirpate 
with fire and fword the enemies of the true religion ; and 
fuch they reciprocally appeared to each other. Thefe com- 
motions in a great meafure fubfided by the interference of 
the council of Bafil, in the year 1433. 

The Huffites, who were divided into two patties, viz. the 
Calixtines and Taborites, {pread over all Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, and even Silefia and Poland; and there are fome re- 
mains of them flill fubfifting in all thofe parts. Mofheim’s 
Eccl. Hilt. vol. iii. p. 406—412, 446—448, &c. Eng. ed. 
8vo. 1790. Gilpin’s Lives.—Life of John Hufs. 

HUSSUNABAD), in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 
15 miles W. of Dacca. 

HUSSUN-ABDAL, a town of Hindooftan, in La- 
hore, 130 miles N. W. of Lahore. N. lat. 33°. E. long. 
71 45’. 

HUSTINGS. See Court of Huftings. 

HUSUM, in Geography, a fea-port town of Denmark, 
on the W. coait of the duchy of Slefwick, conftituted a city 
in the year 1608, formerly famous for exporting great quan- 
tities ef malt. It was alfo famous for the oyfter trade. The 
chief commerce at prefent confifts in beer, cattle, and horfes ; 
18 miles W. of Slefwick. N. lat. 54° 32’. E. long.g 6% 

HUSWA, a town of Hindooftan; 20 miles N.W. of 
Allahabad. 

ce or Hurt, from the Saxon Aufte, a {mall cottage 
or hovel. 

The word is alfo ufed for the foldiers’ lodges in the field ; 
otherwife called barracks or caferns. 

Hur, in Rural Economy, the common name of a low fort 
of building of the cottage kind generally conftru@ted of an 
earthy fort of material, fuch as ilrong loamy clay, &c. A 
number of huts of this defcription have within thefe few 
years been built on the borders ef the South Efk river in 
Scotland, which have a very neat and rural appearance, 
affording the idea, at a diftance, of their being formed of a 
kind of brown brick-work. 

In this cafe the compofition of the materials which are 
employed is a fort of muddy clay blended with the roots of 
plants of the aquatic kind, which are dug from out of the 
flood mark of the river, in fuch fizes and fhapes as may be 
fuitable for the purpofe that is intended. The pieces or 
peats, as they are there called, are generally cut out in the 
form of bricks, but fomewhat larger, being prepared in every 
re{pect in the manner of peat-fuel. It is uiual, in fome cafes, 
to build thefe huts with lime-mortar, but more commonly 
with clay only. 

Thefe huts are ufually preferred by the cottagers to thofe 
which are built of tone, being warmer, and not much lefs 
durable. 

It feems not improbable but that a fimilar fort of material 
for building this Be of cottages may be met with in many 
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fituations where it has not yet been difcovered, and be made 
ufe of in this way as well as for fences of the wall kind. See 
CorTtaGE. 

HUTA, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Novo- 
grodck ; 40 miles E.N.E. of Novogrodek. : 

HUTCH, among Farmers, denotes a veffel or particular 
place in which to lay corn; alfo, a kind of hollow trap for 
the taking of weafels or other vermin alive ; and it alfo fig- 
nifies a fort of cafe, formed of boards and flips of wood, 
opening in front,.and divided within for keeping and breed- 
ing rabbits. 

HUTCHESON, Francis, in Biography, an clegant 
writer and ingenious philofopher, fon of a dillenting mi- 
niter in the north of Ireland, was born on the eighth of 
Augult, 1694. After receiving a proper education at a 
srammar {ehool, he was fent to an academy to begin his 
philofophical courfe. In 1710 he was entered a ttudent at 
the univerlity of Glafgow, im Scotland, where he renewed 
his application to the ftudy of the languages, but chiefly 
devoted himfelf to the divinity courfe. After fpending fix 
years‘in the univerfity of Glafgow, he returned to his native 
country, and undertook the care of an academy at Dublin. 
Scarcely had he fixed himfelf in that city, when his accom- 
plifhments and talents attracted the general notice oi perfons 
of al! ranks who had any. tafte for literature. Lord vifcount 
Molefworth took much delight in his converfation, and is 
{aid to have allied him with his criticifms and obfervations 
upon his « Enquiry into the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,:’ 
before it. was committed to the prefs. He received a fimilar 
favour from Dr. Synge, lord bifhop of Elphin, with whom 
he lived in habits of great friendfhip. The firft edition of 
this work made its appearance anonymoufly, but its great 
merit did not fuffer the author to remain long concealed. 
Lord Granville, the lord lieutenant, fent his fecretary to 
enquire at the bookfellers for the author, and when he could 
not learn his name, he left a letter to be conveyed to him, 
in confequence of which he foon became acquainted with his 
excellency, and was ever after treated by him with diflin- 
‘guifhed marks of familiarity and elteem. From this time 
his acquaintance began to be {till more courted by men of 
diitinGtion, either for ftation or literature ; among thefe was 
the celebrated archbifhop King, who fereened him from two 
attempts made to profecute him, for venturing to take upon 
himfelf the education of youth without having fir fub- 
fcribed the ecclefiaftical canons. In the year 1728, Mr. 
Hutchefon publifhed “ A Treatife on the Paflions.”” Hav- 
ing conducted his private academy in Dublin for feveral years 
with reputation and fuccefs, he was invited into Scotland 
in 1729, to fill the chair of profeflor of philofophy in the 
univerfity of Glafgow. Here he {pent the remainder of his 
life, in a manner highly honourable to himielf and ufeful to 
the univerfity of which he wasa member. About this time 
the degree of doftor of laws was conferred upon him. At 
Glafgow his time was divided between his fludies and the 
duties of his office. He was in every refpect a valuable 
member of the univerfity, his abilities qualifying him, and 
his zeal prompting him, on all occafions, to promote its civil 
and literary interefts. His conftitution feemed to promife 
his friends a long enjoyment of his valuable life, but a fud- 
den attack terminated it in 1747, in the 53d year of his age. 
His fon publifhed, from the original MS. of his father, a 
« Syftem of Moral Philofophy,”’ in 2 vols. 4to. In this 
work the author endéavours to unfold the principles of the 
human mind, as united in a moral conttitution, and from 
thence to point out the origin of our ideas of moral good 
and evil, and of our fenfe of duty, or moral ‘obligation ; he 
next enquires what muit be the fupreme happinels of, a fpe-. 
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cies conftituted as mankind are, after which he deduces the 
particular Jaws of nature, or rules neceflary to be obferved 
for promoting the general good in our common intercourle 
with one another as members of fociety. Dr. Hutchefou 
was of that clafs of philefophers, who deduce all mora! ideas 
from what they call a moral fenie, implanted in our natures, 
or an inftinét like that of felf prefervation, which, inde-- 
pendently of any arguments taken from the reafonablenefe 
and advantages of any action, leads us to perform it our- 
felves, or to approve it when performed by others. This 
moral fenfe they maintain to be the very foundation of virtue. 
Dr. Hutchefon was a man of confiderable and various learn- 
ing. He was not only acquainted with thofe fubje@s moit 
intimately acquainted with his profeffion, but was a good 
mathematician and natural philofopher ; and was defirous of 
applying all his knowledge to the grand purpofe of eftablifh- 
ing the truths of the exiltence, the perfeétions and govern- 
ment of God. j 
HUTCHINS, Jouy, was born in 1698, at Bradforde 
Peverell, n. Dorfet{hire, and educated at Balicl-college, Ox- 
ford, for the church. He took orders, and was prefented 
fucceffively to different livings, the laft of which was the 
rectory of the church of the Holy Trinity, at Wareham. 
He died in June 1773. He was author of the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of the County of Dorfet, which he was nearly 
forty years in compiling, and which, though he lived to fee 
it put to prefs, was not publiihed til 1774, when it was 
given to the world for the benefit of his widow and children. ~ 
It was comprized in two volumes folio, and is adorned with 
many plates contributed by the patrons of the work. — 
HUTCHINSONIANS in £ech/fiaffical Hiffory, a kind 
of cabalittic fe, that fprung up in this country towards the 
eginning of the lait century, and that derived its name from 
John Hutchinfon, who was born in Yorkthire, A. D. 1674. 
Having been educated in his father’s houfe, with a view to 
the office of fteward to fome gentleman or nobleman, he was 
advanced at an early period of life to this ftation in the fer- 
vice of the duke of Somerfet ; and his bufinefs calling him 
to London about the year 1700, he became acquainted with 
Dr. Woodward, who employed him in making that large 
and nob'e colle€tion of toflils, &c. which the doGor be- 
queathed to the univerfity of Cambridge. Mr. Hutchinfon, 
being defirous of profecuting his literary ftudies, begged 
leave to quit the fervice of the duke, who appointed him his 
riding-purveyor, with a fixed falary of -2e0/. per annum ; 
and this place he enjoyed till his death in 1737. In 1724 
he publithed the firft part of his Mofes’s Principia, in which 
he ridiculed Dr. Woodward's Natural Hiltory of the Earth, 
and his account of the fettlement of the feveral ftrata, fhells,. 
and nodules, by the law ef gravity ; attempting alio, with 
no {mall degree of prefumption, to refute and explode New- 
ton’s theory of gravitation ; and from this time to his death 
he continued publifhing a volume every year, or every other 
year; which, with the manufcripts left behind, were pub- 
lifhed in 1748, in twelve volumes octavo, by the Rev. Julius. 
Bate, a ftrenuous advocate for his doftrine: an abftract of. 
his works was alfo pubhifhed in 1752. In 1712, Mr. Hut- 
chinfon completed a machine of the watch kind for the dif- 
covery of the longitude at fea, which is faid to have been fo 
contrived, that the {pring, wheels, and pivots, &c. were net 
in any confiderable degree influenced by heat, cold, moifture,, 
and drought, and to be capable of that degree of exactnefs 
which is requiliite for the purpofe. Having obtained the 
tellimonials of Newton, and fome others to whom it was re- 
ferred for examination, expreiling their opinion of its excel- 
lence and utility, application was made for a_ parliamentary 
veward, bat the author, exafperated.at. his dilappointment, 
XL relinquifhed 
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relinquifhed his purfuits of this kind, and deftroyed al his 
papers. In 1727 he publifhed the fecond part of Mofes’s 
Principia, containing the principles, as he apprehends, of 
the feripture philofophy ; which are, a plenum, and the air. 
The air he fuppofes to exift in three conditions, viz. fire, 
light, and fpirit; the two latter are the finer and groffer 
parts of the air in motion; from the earth to the fun, the 
air is finer and finer, till it becomes pure light near the con- 
fines of the fun, and fire in the orb of the fun, or folar 
focus. From the earth, towards the circumference of this 
fyitem, in which he includes the fixed itars, the air becomes 
groiler and groffer, till it becomes torpid and ftagnant, in 
which cosdition it is at the utmoft verge of this fyftem ; 
from whence, he fays, the expreflion of “ outer darknefs, and 
blacknefs of darknefs,” ufed in the New Teitanment, feems 
to be taken. The fun, which he places in the centre, is the 
attive vivifying agent, which, by melting the {pirit or groffer 
parts of the air into atoms or finer parts, or ziher, fets the 
machine forward and keeps it a-going ; for the light is 
prefled out by the influx of fpirit, and the f{pirit is preffed 
in by the efflux of light; and thus the whole matter of the 
heavens or air is perpetually changing conditions and cir- 
culating. In the introduGion to this work, Mr. Hutchin- 
fon fuggefted, that the idea of the ‘Trinity was to be taken 
from the three grand agents in the fyftem of nature, fire, 
light, and fpirit ; which are three conditions of one and the 
fame fubftance, and wonderfully anfwer in a typical or fym- 
bolical manner to the three perfons of one ard the fame, 
effence. He alfo difcovers the doétrine in the term cherubim, 
which is derived from 5, ficut, denoting /imilitude or refemblance, 
and [9° %; plural of 37, a great or mighty one ; and fo the 
cherubim, 7 ¢. the fimilitude of the great ones, were repre- 
fented by a buil the chief of the tame animals, the lion the 
chief of the wild, and the eagle of the winged ; and thefe 
were again figures of the celeitial cherubim, or fire, light, 
and fpirit. ‘The bodies of thefe three animals were all joined 
in one, in order to fignify the unity of the effence, and the 
diftin@tion of the perions, and man taken into the effence by 
his perfonal union with the fecond perfor, whofe confant 
emblem was the lion; and Mr. Huatchinfon contends, that 
the very name of the figure was an hierozlyphical repre- 
fentation of the Trinity. The fame do¢trine 1s alfo taught 
by the word 9", tranflated Aeavens ; but which the 
Hiutchinfonians fuppofe to fignify names, being, as they fay, 
the plural of suf, a name; and the heavens, according to 
them, are called names ; becaufe the material heaven, having 
in its one fubftance three conditions of fire, light, and fpirit, 
is the proper name or reprefentation of the Deity in its unity 
of effence, and trinity of perfons; or of the 75x, 
Elohim, or Alcim, which they derive from 7\Ss, alah, an oath, 
Or conditional imprecation, and therefore, mult fignify perfons 
that have bound themfelves by an indifpenfible obligation ; 
hereby intimating that the three perfons of the Godhead 
have abfolutely covenanted together to redeem man. On 
this account the fingular Jehovah, g. d. the effence-exifting, 
is fo commonly found in conjunétion with the plural /eim, 
i. €. the confederates or adjurators. They derive =)5X, 
Eloah, aifo from the {ame root, and tranflate it the accurfed 
one, referring to Chrift, who was really made a curfe for us. 
The word F245, which we tranflate covenant, they de- 
rive from 73, fo purify, and render purifier ; and thus 
N93 NAD, which is commonly rendered to make a cove- 
nant, they tranflate to cut off the purijier.~ In this way Mr. 
Hnutchinfon and his followers have founded their whole 
fyftem of theology and philofophy on a forced and fanciful 
etymology of Hebrew words ; indulging their minds in all 
the wildnefs of imagination and unbounded whim, making 
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words fignify what they pleafe, turning the plaineft hiftory 
into fublime prophecy, and conftraining fentences to be ora- 
cular in varions ways, and meanimgs which they were never 
defisned to bear, and which they are incapable of bearing. 
The fcriptures, according to this author, written in Hebrew 
without points, which is the language framed in Paradife, 
and each root cf which reprefents fome obvious idea of 
adtion or condition, raifed by the fenfible object which it ex- 
preffes, and farther defigned to fignify fpiritual or mental 
things ; the Hebrew {criptures, he fays, rightly tranflated and 
underitood, comprife a perfect fyitem of natural philofophy, 
theology, and religion. Mr. Hutchinfon exprefsly fays, 
that as God was primarily reprefented by the heavens, fo 
emblems or draughts of thefe, or defcriptions in Hebrew 
words, were no more than copies of the archetype; and 
thus the knowledge of the A/cm is derived from the light 
of nature, not as that phrafe is vulgarly underitoed, by any 
innate or inbred power in man, but by the immediate in- 
firuGtion of the Moi High, the alone Interpreter as well 
the Lord of nature. The Greek, he fays, that language 
of erring heathens, became of neceilary ufe to the apoftles, 
to fpread the hiftory of fa&s, which it behoved ail men to 
be apprized of; but Chrift and his difciples knew too weil 
its imperfeGion and unfitnefs to give juit ideas of the divine 
economy to make ufe of it for that purpofe. The original 
{criptures in Hebrew were diflin& permanent evidence ; to 
thefe references are always made, and there complete fatis-- 
faction is to be found. He alfo obferves, that as the ma-- 
terial machine is primarily fuited to the fervice of the body, 
fo its fecondary, but moit impertant ufe, is to treafure up 
ideas for the immortal foul, by affording types and evidences 
of the otherwife unutterable attributes of the Deity. Hence 
it mult follow, that the language of feripture,. which is. 
admirably adapted to convey true and literal defcriptions,. 
will alfo in many places require an emblematical or fpiitual i 
interpretation, correfponding to the circumftances of that 
creature who has a /oul of lives to provide for... The Hut-- 
chinfonians not only ere& their fanciful fyftem of theological 
and philofophical opinions on the conitruétion of roots and 
fymbols, to the ruin of natural religion ‘and morality, but 
they loudly declaim againft human learning and reafon ; 
and they exprefsly call abftract reafoning the very province 
of the devil. 
- The reader may find a diitin@ and comprehenfive account 
of the Hutchinfonian fyftem in a book, entitled “ Thoughts - 
concerning Religion, &c.” printed at Edinburgh, 1743 ;. 
and in a Letter to a Bifhop, annexed to. it, firft. printed in 
1732. 

ae is not improbable that Mr: Hutchinfon’s death was: 
haftened by too intenfe an application to his‘ itudies; for~ 
negleGting his ufual fummer excurfion in-¥737, in order to 
complete a work which he was preparing for the prefs, he 
became unable to refift the attack of a bilicus fever, to which 
he fell a facrifice, notwithitanding the advice of fir Edward 
Wilmot and Dr. Mead, in the 63d year of hisage. His 
judgment feems to have been much inferior to his learning, 
and his temper appears from the tenor of fome of his pub-- 
lications to have been irritable and dogmatical.. 

HUTKA, in Geography, a town of Hungary; 12-miles: 
S.S E. of Cafchau.. - 

HUTOW; a town of Lithuania, in the 
Brzefe ; 28 miles W.S.W. of Pinfk- 

HUTTANY, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of * 
Vifiapour ; 30 miles’ S.S.W. of Vifiapour. N. lat. 17° 5. 
E. long. 75 6‘ ' 

HUTTEN, Utric pe, in Biography, one of the early: 
reformers, was the fon of a Franconian gentleman, and-was- 
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born in 1488. He ftudied at the univerfity of Frankfort 
on the Oder, where he took the degree of M.A. Being 
deftitute of patrimony, he entered into the army of the em- 
peror in Italy, and was at the fiege of Parma. He after- 
wards maintained himfelf by teaching at Roitock, and made 
himfelf known by fome publications. At the command of 
his fa:her he attempted to itudy the law, but finding the pro- 
feffion ill accord with his temper, he enlifted in the army 
again and ferved in Italy. He was a man of great courage, 
and in 1515, learning that his coufin John Hutten, marfhal 
to the court of the duke of Wirtemberg, had been killed by 
that prince, he drew his pen in his kinfman’s caufe, and pub- 
lithed fome very fevere harangues againit the duke,’ which 
have been compared for eloquence and bitternefs to Cicero’s 
Catilinarian orations. After attacking the duke with his 
pen, he employed his arms againft him in a war which drove 
him fronvhis dominions. Having become a profelyte to the 
opinions of Luther, he publifhed the bull of pope Leo X. 
againft that reformer, with marginal remarks, in which he 
treated the holy pontiff with fo little refpe&t, that orders 
were tranfmitted from Rome to the elector of Mentz to 
fend Hutten thither in fetters. 
obliged to quit Mentz, but fuch was the vigour of his 
fpirit, that he wrote a letter to the elector in which was the 
following paflage: “If you burn my books, I will burn 
your towns.’’ He afterwards wandered from place to place, 
and was at Bafil in 1523, where the fenate made him a con- 
fiderable prefent. He received, however, the mortification 
of having his vifit refufed by Erafmus, then refiding in that 
city. Hutten was indignant at this treatment, and wrote a 
book againft Erafmus, which that learned man anfwered. 
Some farther quarrels drove him from Bafil, and he took 
refuge in the ifle of Uffnau, in the lake of Zurich, where 
he died in 1523, in the 36th year of hisage. He was con- 
fidered as a man of learning, and publifhed various Latin 
works in profe and verfe. He edited two new books of 
Livy, and difcovered fome MSS. of Pliny, Quintilian, and 
Marcellinus. Moreri. 

HUTTER, Extras, was born at Ulric in 1553, and 
died at Nuremberg about the year 1603. He publifhed an 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, entitled “* Via Sanéta, five 
Biblia facra Hebraa Veteris Teitamenti.’’ At the end is 
given the 119th Pfalm in thirty different languages. He 
alfo publithed two polyglots of the Bible ; one at Hamburgh 
in 1596, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German ; and the 


other at Nuremberg in 1599; and in the following year he’ 


publifhed a polyglot of the New Teftament m twelve lan- 
zuages. Bayle. 

HUTTING of Gratn, the name of a practice employed 
in fome places in the northern part of the kingdom, for 
preferving the corn in wet bad harvelt-feafons. See Har- 
VESTING, 

HUTTWEIL, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Berne, on the frontiers of Lucerne; 22 
miles N.W. of Lucerne. 

HUTTYBARRY, a town of Bengal; 45 miles S. E. 
of Nattore. 

HUXHAM, Jonn, in Biography, a phyfician of confi- 
derable reputation, who practifed his profeflion at Plymouth, 
where he died in the year 1768. It is remarkable, that no 
biographical memoirs of this able and learned practitioner 
areextant. His writings difplay a moft mtimate acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the ancients; anda great veneration 
for thofe of Hippocrates in particular ; and he quotes the 
ancient languages, and writes the Latin with great fluency 
and familiarity. He appears to have {pent his life at Ply- 
mouth in the aétive exercife of his profeffion ; for he kept 
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a regifter of ‘the ftate of health and reigning difeafes at that 
place, together with an account of the variety of the fea- 
fons, for nearly 30 years (namely, from the year 1724 to 
1752 inclufive) ; which were publifhed in Latin, under the 
title of “ Obfervationes de Aére et Morbis Epidemicis, &c.”” 
in 3 vols. 8vo. The firft of thefe volumes commences with 
an account of the year 1728; but in the dedication to fir 
Hans Sloane, he refers to an account of the conititution and 
difeafes of the feafons, from 1724 to 1727 already publifhed, 
The third volume was edited 1n 1770, after the death of the 
author, by his fon, J. Cor. Huxham, A.M. F.R.S.; who, 
it is to be regretted, did not infert any memoirs of his fa- 
ther’s life. . 

Dr. Huxham was, at an early period,ele¢ted a member of 
the Royal Society, and communicated feveral papers on the 
fubjeG@s of pathology and morbid anatomy, which were pub- 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions. But the work 
upon which his reputation principally zelts, is, his « Effay on 
Fevers,”? publithed about the year 1739, of which a fifth 
edition appeared the year before his death, containing alfo 
«© A Diflertation on the Malignant, Ulcerous Sore Throat.” 
His accuracy and acutenefs, as an obferver of the phenoniena 
of difeafe, were particularly exemplified in his difcriminative 
hiftory of the «* Slow Nervous Fever ;’’ to which his name 
is often annexed, when this fever is mentioned by fucceeding 
authors. His theory was the ancient humoral pathology, 
which much influenced his practice ; but that was the ge- 
neral fault of the age. He was the author of fome “ Ob- 
fervations on Antimony,’’ 4to. 1756; and was eleCted a fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyficians at Edinburgh. He has 
given few prefcriptions in his works ; for he obferves, with 
Hippocrates, that the phyfician, who knows a difeafe, can- 
not be at a lofs in refpeét to the form of his remedy; but, 
having mentioned a favourite formula for the preparation of 
a tinéture of the Peruvian bark, in his Effay on Fevers, in 
which the bitter is corre€ied by aromatics, his name has 
become attached to the tinéture of bark, which is commonly 
prepared in the fhops according to his prefcription, which is 
alfo adopted in the Pharmacopoeia of the College of Phy- 
ficians. See the works of Huxham. 

HUXING of Pike, among Fi/bermen, a particular method 
of catching that fth. 

For this purpofe, they take thirty or forty as large blad- 
ders as can be got; blow them up, and tie them clofe and 
{trong ; and at the mouth of each tie a line, longer or fhorter; 
according to the depth of the water. At the end of the 
line is faftened an armed hook, artfully baited; and thus 
they are put into water with the advantage of the wind; 
that they may gently move up and down the pond. When 
a maiter pike has ftruck himfelf, it affords great entertain- 
ment to fee him bounce about in the water with a bladder 
faltened to him ; at lait, when they perceive him almoit {pent, 
they take him up. 

HUY, in Geography, a town of France, and principal place 
of a diftri& in the department of the Ourte, Situated on the 
Meufe, which divides it into two parts; 12 miles $.S.W. 
of Liege. N. lat. 50°31. E. long. 5° #5’. The place 
contains 4871, and the canton 10,674 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 110 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

HUYGENS, Curistian, in Biography, was born at the 
Hague in the year 162,.. He was educated chiefly under 
his father, and exhibited very rare talents at an early age. 
At thirteen years of age he was a good mathematician, and 
began to itudy mechanics, having diicovered a marked genius 
for this branch of icience by his great curiofity in examining 
different kinds of machines and pieces of mechanifm. In 
the year 1645 he was fent to the univerfity of Leyden to 
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fludy law ; but this purfuit did not prevent him from going 
on with his mathematical purfuits. At the end of one year 
he removed from Leyden to Breda, where an univerlity had 
been recently founded, the direction of which was given to 
his father. In 1651 he publifhed the firit fruits of his ftu- 
dies, in a treatife entitled « Theoremata de Quadratura Hy- 
perboles, E'lipfis, et Circuli, ex dato Portionum Gravitatis 
Centro, &c.” and-in 1654 he gave the world another work, 
« De cireuli magnitudine inventa: aecedunt Problematum 
quorundam illuttrinm Conilru@iones.”? In the following 
year he was adinitted to the degree of do€tor of laws at 
Angers. In 1657, Dr. Huygens publifhed a fhort piece, 
entitled “* De Ratiociniis in Ludo Alz,’’ annexed to a ma- 
thematical work of profeffor Schooten’s, in order to fhew 
the ufefulaefs of algebra. In the fame year he printed his 
« Brevis Inflitutio de-Ufu Horologiorum ad inveniendas 
Longitudines."’ An attempt was made to deprive him of 
the honotr of the difcovery, which obliged him to publifh 
another piece to fhew that his pendulum was very different 
from that invented by Galileo: [his philofopher, in the 
courfe of his obfervations on the planet Saturn, had difco- 
vered what he imagined to be two fatellites, almoft in con- 
taét with his body, which fome time after difappeared. 
Huygens, being defirous to account for thefe appearances 
and changes, applied himfelf to the improvement of the tele- 
f{eope, and he con{truéted one poffeffing a higher power than 
any which had been before invented. With this he difcovered 
the ring, and he afcertained that the appearances which 
Galileo had taken for fatellites were only Anfe, or the ex- 
treme parts a the ring. He alfo difcovered a fatellite 
belonging to that planet which had never been feen before. 
Thefe difcoveries he communicated to the world in a work 
entitled «‘Syftema Saturninum five de Caufis mirandorum 
Saturni Phenomenon, et Comite ejus Planeta novo.’? In 
the year 1660 he came to England, where he communicated 
his art of polifhing elaffes for telefeopes, and was admitted a 
member of the Royal Society. Here he made confiderable 
improvements in the air-pump, and difcovered the laws of 
the collifion of elaftic bodies. In 1663 he was invited by 
the minifter Colbert to fettle at Paris; the offer of a hand- 
fome penfion in the king’s name induced him to accede to 
the minifter’s propofal, and he refided at Paris from 1666 to 
1681, where he was admitted a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. In 1673 he publifhed « Horologium Ofcillato- 


‘rium; five de motu Pendulorum ad horologia aptato, De- 


monttrationes Geometrice ;’’ difcovering a method of ren- 
dering clocks exa&t, by applying the pendulum, and of 
rendering all its vibrations equal by the cycloid. In con- 
fequence of the revocation of the ediét of Nantes he deter- 
mined to leave France, though every effort was made to 
prevail upon him to remain there. Nothing he faid fhould 
aaduce him to live in a country where his religion was pro- 
feribed, and its profeffors hara{fed by the molt cruel perfe- 
eutions. He accordingly quitted Paris, and returned to 
Holland, where he {pent the remainder of his life in fcientific 
purfuits and employments. His laft work, and which he 
did not live to fee through the prefs, was a tra€t on the 
plurality of worlds, and the probability that the planets are 
inhabited. Huygens died in 1695, when-he was in the 
67th year of his age. He was, unquettionably, one of the 
ableft mathematicians of the age. His temper was cheer- 
ful, his manners amiable, and he was in all refpeéts a good 
man. Many of his works were publifhed after his death. 
Moreri. : 
This great mathematician feems to have been as well ac- 
quainted with practical mufic, as the philofophy of found. 
Dr, Smith, in his Harmonics, quotes his authority for an 
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obferyation which-could only be made by a very nice and 
practifed ear. 

M. Huygens obferved long ago, “that no fingle voice, or 
perfect inftrument, can always proceed by perfect intervals, 
without erring from the pitch at firlt affumed ; as in finging 
the founds in the bafe C, F, D, G, C, the voice would fink 
infenlibly fo much, that the laft C would be confiderably 
lower than the firft.”’ . 

ecaufe of thofe perfe&t intervals, which are as 4 to 3, 
5 to 6, 4 to 3, 2 to 3, an account is made in fuch a pro- 
portion, as 160 to 162, that is, as So to 81, which is what 
calculators callacomma. Corfnothcoros, lib. i. p. 77. 

This, fays Dr. Smith, is alfo confirmed by what we are 
told of a monk, who found by fubtracting all the afcents 
of the voice in a certain chant from all its defcents, that the 
latter exceeded the former by tro commas ; fo that if the 
afcents and defcents were conttantly made by perfeét inter- 
vals, and the chant were repeated but four or five times, 
the final found, which in that chant fhould be the fame as the 
initial, would fall about a whole tone below it. 

We have always found ourfelves, that voices, finging with- 
out an organ or inftrumental accompaniment, gradually fink 
toa lower pitch than that in which they began. And in 
finging a ballad with many different ftanzas to the fame air, 
the depreffion is proportionably confiderable. But Huygens 
has affigned a fcientilfic reafon for the defcent. Dr. Smith 
frequently refers in his Harmonics to the Cyclus harmo- 
nicus of Huygens at the end of his works, or in I’ Hiftoire 
des Ouvrages des Scavans, OGtober, 1691. 

Huycens, Gomanrus, was born at Liere, in the territory of 
Antwerp, in the year 1631. He was educated at the univer- 
fity of Louvain, where he was fo much diltinguifhed among 
his contemporaries, that he was appointed proteffor of philo- 
fophy when he was only twenty-one years of age. In 1668 
he began to confine his ftudies folely to divinity, and in the 
fame year was admitted doctor, and deputed to proceed to 
Rome, to defend the privileges of the univerfity of Louvain 
before pope Clement X._ Having fucceeded in his obje@ he 
returned to Louvain, where he was inceffantly employed in 
his itudies till the year 1677, when he was appointed prefi- 
dent of the college by pope Adrian VI. In the year 1682, 
his Catholic majelty, without folicitation, beftowed on him a 
canonry of St. Peter, at Louvain, Soon after this he was 
involved in difputes with the Jefuits, and his enemies pro- 
cured an interdict againft him, by which he was prohibited 
the exercife of his fun¢tions as prefident, preacher, and con- 
felfor. Both parties appealed to the pope, who decided in 
favour of Huygens. A temporary peace was produced 
among the’ feveral combatants, during which Mr. H. died 
in 1702, at the age of 71. He was author of many theo- 
logical works, among which are his ‘* Breves Obfervationes, 
which, notwithitanding the title, are extended to fifteen 
volumes, 12mo. Moreri. 

Huycens's Temperament of the Mujical Scale. In his Cyclus 
Harmonicus, at the end of his works, and in Hitt. des 
Ouvrages des Scavans, 1691, p. 78, M. Huygen’s adopts a 
fyitem of temperament of the mufical fcale, in which the 
odtave.is divided into 31 equal parts, whereof the mean tone 
is 5, and the major limma 3. Dr. Robert Smith, in his Har- 
monics, 2d edit. p. 158, calculates the temperaments of the 
Vth, I1Id, and VIth in this fyftem, and Mr. Farey has done 
the fame in {chclium 12 to his Theorems, Phil. Mag. vol. 
XXXVI. p. 52. where it appears, that the fitths in this fyitem 
are each flattened 2.6518 2, each major third is fharpened 
-4006¥, and each major fixthis alfo fharpened 3.0524 2. 
At page 224, Dr. Smith gives the lengths of a monochord 
itring tor each of the 21 notes of this icale, for inSiruments 

with 
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‘with notes fufficient,and which will equally ferve for tuning 
the common douzeave initruments, by taking the feven na- 
tural notes C, D, E, &c. andC x, Eb, F x, Gx and 
B b forthe fhort keys of the inftrument. And at page 207 
he fhews, that by help of the firlt table of beats in plate 20, 
an{wering to the pitch 262, (that being nearly 4th of a mean 
tone, or 24.71654» lower than our prefent Concerr pitch, 
fee that article) ; this fyftem may be tuned, on common, or 
on more perfect inftruments. In 1725 Ambrofe Warren 
publifhed a thin quarto, under the title of the « Tonometer,’’ 
wherein he pretends to the difcovery of this fyftem of 31 
intervals in the o€tave, but which he more probably took 
from our author, as Mr. Farey has remarked in the page of 
the Phil. Mag. above referred to. 

HUYSMAN, or Houseman, Cornetius, in Biography, 
a painter, born at Antwerp in 1628. He ftudied the art 
under Gafpar de Wit, but feeing fome of the works of 
Artois, he was fo ftruck with them that he went to Bruflels 
to place himfelf under him. ; 

In fome time he copied his manner, but afterwards adopted 
one of his own, yet retained fomewhat of Artois, with a 
mixture of the tafte of the Italian fchools, and he is confi- 
dered as one of the beft landfeape painters of the Flemifh 
{chool. He died in 1727, aged 79: 

HUYSUM, Jonn Van. This‘ illuftrious painter hath 
furpaffed all who have ever painted in that ftyle; and his 
works excite as much furprife by their finifhing, as they 
excite admiration by their truth. 

He was born at Amfterdam in 1682, and was a difciple of 
Juftus Van Huyfum, his father. He fet out in his profeffion 
with a moit commendable principle, not fo much to paint for 
the acquilition of money, as of fame; and therefore he did 
not aim at expedition, but at delicacy, and if poffible, to arrive 
at perfeGtion in his art. Having attentively ftudied the 
pictures of Mignon, and all other artifts of diftinction who had 
painted in his own ftyle, he tried which manner would foonet 
lead him to imitate the lightnefs and fingular beauties of each 
flower, fruit, or plant ; and then fixed on a manaer peculiar 
to himfelf, which feems almott inimitable. He foon received 
the moft deferved applaufe from the ableft judges of paint- 
ing ; even thofe who furnifhed him with the lovelieft flowers, 
confeffing that there was fomewhat in his colouring and pen- 
cilling that rendered every object more beautiful, if poflible, 
than even nature itfelf. “His pictures are finifhed with incon- 
ceivable truth ; for he painted every thing after nature, and 
was fo fingularly exaG, as to watch even the hour of the day 
in which his model appeared in its greateft perfection. 

By the judicious he was accounted to-paint with greater 
freedom than Mignon or Brueghel; with more tendernefs 
and nature, than Mario da Fiori, Michael Angelo di Cam- 
pidogtio, or Segers ; with more mellownefs than De Heem, 
and greater force of colouring than Baptift. His reputa- 
tiow rofe to fuch a height at laft, that he fixed immodcrate 
prices on his works ; fo that none but princes, or thofe of 
princely fortunes, could pretend to beeome purchafers. Six 
of his paintings were fold, at a public fale in Holland, for prices 
that were almott incredible. One of them, a flower-piece, 
for fourteen hundred and fifty guilders ; a fruit-piece, for a 
thoufand and five guilders; and the {maller pictures for nine 
hundred. : 

The vaft fums which Van Huyfum received for his works, 
caufed him to redouble his endeavours to excel; no perfon 
was admitted into his room while he was painting, not even 
his brothers’; and his method of mixing the tints, and pre- 
ferving the luftre of his colours, was an impenetrable fecret 
which he never would difclofe. Yet his conduét is certainly 
not to his honour ; but rather an argument of a low mind, 
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fearful of being equalled or furpaffed. From the fame 
principle he would never take any difciples, except one lady, 
named Haverman, and he grew envious and jealous even of 
her merit. ; 

By feveral domeftic difquiets his temper became changed ¢ 
he grew morofe, fretful, and apt to withdraw himfelf from 
fociety. He had many enviers of his fame, which has ever 
been the fevere lot of the moft deferving in all profeffions ; 
but he continued to work, and his reputation never dimi- 
nifhed. It is pniverfally agreed, that he has exceiled all whe 
have painted fruit and flowers before him, by the confeffed 
fuperiority of his touch, by the delicacy of his pencil, and. 
by an amazing manner of finifhing ; nor does it appear pro- 
bable that any future artift will ever become his competitor. 
The care which he took to purify his oils, and prepare his 
colours, and the various experiments he made to difecver the 
mott luftreus and durable, is another inftance of his extra- 
ordinary care and capacity. 

From having obferved fome of his works that were per- 
fectly finifhed, fome only half finifhed, and others only 
begun, the principles by which he conduéted himfelf may 
perhaps be difcoverable. His cloths were prepared with 
the greateft care, and primed with white, with al poffible 
purity, to prevent his colours from being obfeured, as he 
laid them on very lightly. He glazed all other colours, 
except the clear and tranfparent, not omitting even the white 
ones, till he found the exa& tone of the colour; and over 
that he finifhed the forms, the lights, the fhadows, and the 
refléGtions ; which are all executed with precifion and warmth, 
without drynefs or negligence. "The greateft truth, united 
with the greateit brilliancy, and a velvet foftnefs on the fur- 
face of his objets, are vilible in every part of his compo- 
fitions ; and as to his touch, it looks like the pencil of na- 
ture. nes é 

Whenever he reprefented flowers placed in vafes, he always 
painted thofe vafes after fome elegant model, and the bas-relief 
is as exquifitely finifhed as any of the other parts “Through 
the whole he fhews a delicate compofition, a fine harmony, 
and a moft happy effeét of light and fhadow. Thofe pic- 
tures which he painted on a clear ground, are preferred to 
others of his hand, as having greater luftre; and as they 


demanded more care and exa¢tnefs in the finifhing ; yet there’ 


are fome on a darkifh ground, in which appears rather more 
force and harmony. 


It is obferved of him, that in the grouping of his flowers, 
he generally defigned thofe which were brighteft in the centre, 
and gradually decreafed the force of his colour from the 
centre to the extremities. The birds’ nefls and their eggs, 
the feathers, infects, and drops of dew, are expreffed with 
And 
yet, after all this merited and juit praife, it cannot but be 
confeffed, that fometimes his fruits appear hke wax or ivory, 
without that peculiar foftnefs and warmth which is conftantly 
obfervable in nature. : 

Befide his merit as a flower-painter, he alfo painted Iand- 
feapes with great applaufe. ‘They are well compofed; and 
although he had never feen Rome, he adorned his feenes 
with the noble remains of ancient. magnificence which are in 
that city. His pictures in that ityle are well coloured, and 
every tree is diitinguifhed by a touch that is proper for the 
leafing. The grounds are well broken, and difpofed with 


tafe and judgment ; the figures are defigned in the manner. 


of Lairefle, highly fivifhed, and touched with a great deal 
of fpirit; and through the whole compofition, the feene 
reprefents Italy, in the trees, the clouds, and the fiies. 
He died in 1749, aged 67. Pilkington’s Did. : 
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HUZANKA, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Novogrodek ; 36 miles S.E. of Novogrodek. 

HUZZARD, in Mining, fignifies ochry, foul, or bad ; 
as huzzarded limettone in Derbythire, is the ochry and cherty 
mixtures of ftone found in the rocks where they fkirt the 
veins, and in the ftony lenticular maffes, found in the veins 
called Riders, which fee. Sometimes this kind of ftone, 
unfit for lime-burning, is called baftard-limeftone. ° 

HWAREF, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Weft 
Gothland ; 63 miles E. of Uddevalla. : 

HW-EN, Hven, or Ween, a fertile ifland of Sweden, to 
which country it was granted by the treaty of Rofchild, in 
1658, fituated in the Sound, about 8160 paces in circuit, 
and having at a diftance the appearance of a high mountain. 
This ifland was granted by Fredérick II. king of Denmark, 
to Tycho Brahe (fee Braue). The whole ifland contains 
but one parifh, or village, with about 50 houfes ; 15 miles 
N. of Copenhagen. N. lat..55° 54’. E. long. 12° 42'. 

HWITTIS, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Abo; 15 miles N. of Biorneborg. 

HYACINTH, in Botany. See Hyacintuus. 

Hyacintu, African blue umbellated. See Crinum. 

Hyacintu, Grape. See Hyacintuus. 

Hyacintu, Lily and Starry. See Scrira. 
- Hyacrntu, Tuberofe. See Potyanruus. 
« Hyacrytu, in Natural Hiffory. See Gems and Zircon. 


HYACINTHIA, in Antiquity, fealts held at Sparta in 


honour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite 


Hyacinth. 

This Hyacinth was the fon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, 
and was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. The youth 
fhewing moft inclination to the former, his rival grew jea- 
lous; and to be revenged, one day, as Apollo was playing 
at the difcus, 7. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, Zephyrus turned 
the direGtion of a quoit which Apollo had pitched, full upon 
the head of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. 
Apollo then transformed him into a flower of the fame 
mame; and, asa farther token of refpeét, they fay, com: 
manded this feaft. The Hyacinthia lafted three days; the 
firft and third whereof were employed in bewailing the death 
of Hyacinth, and the fecond in feafting and rejoicing. 

The perfons who affifted at the ceremony were crowned 


with ivy: becaufe, fays Voffius, De Idolol. lib. ii. cap. 14.” 


Bacchus and. A pollo were the fame perfon. 
HYACINTHUS, in Botany, vzxwSo:, a name adopted 
from the ancient Greeks, who applied it to the-flower fup- 
pofed to have f{prung from the blood of Hyacinthus, the 
favourite of Apollo, when accidentally flain. Great dif- 
ferences have arifen amongft commentators concerning 
the plant of the ancients, which we cannot prefume to 
fettle, but there feems no paramount authority for the pre- 
fent application of the name in queftion.—Linn. Gen. i7o. 
Schreb. 225. Willd. Sp. Pl.v.2.166. Mart. Mill. Di&. 
v.2. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 2. 282. Juff. 52. La- 
marck. Llluftr. t. 238. Clafs and order, Hexandria Mono- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Coronarie, Linn. Afphodzli, Jui. 
' Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. of one petal, bell-fhaped ; 
NeGary three pores near 
the fummit of the germen. Stam. Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, 


uniform, fhorter than the corolla, inferted into the tube ; 


anthers approaching each other.  Pi/?. Germen fuperior, 
roundifh, with three angles and three furrows; ftyle fimple, 
fhorter than the corolla; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Capfule 
roundifh with three angles, of three cells and three valves. 
Seeds moltly two-in each cell, roundifh. 

* Eff. Ch. Corolla-inferior, of one petal; tube {welling ; 
Peel Vor. XVIII. 
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limb regular, in fix fegments. Germen with three honey - 
bearing pores. 

Obf. The tube of the corolla, and even its limb, varies 
fo much in fhape, that Tournefort, and recently Mr. Ker, 
in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, have divided this genus ; 
their Mufcari, feparated from it, having a globular tube. 
In fome {pecies, as H. romanus, the limb is more deeply di- 
vided; but in H. non fcriptus of Linneus the corolla is 
actually of fix petals, and we therefore prefume this fpecies 
is properly removed, in the F/. Brit. and Englifh Botany, 
t. 377, to Scilla. Confiderable doubts have, moreover, 
arifen refpecting the melliferous pores defcribed by Linnzus 
upon the germén, which are certainly not difcernible in every 
one of the fpecies, but indeed they are to be feen at a par- 
ticular period only in any. 

Willdenow has thirteen fpecies, of which H. non feriptus 
isa Scilla, as we have faid, and cernuus alfo ; but the lefs of 
thefe may be fupplied by two of the Mufcari tribe from 
Desfontaines, maritimus and parviflorus. 

Fair examples of the genus are the common garden Hya- 
cinth, H. orientalis, whoie numerous and gorgeous varieties 
are the delight of florifts; fee Curt. Mag. t. 9373 and 
HZ. amethyftinus, prettily figured in Redoutés Liliacées. 
t. 14. 

H. Mufcari, figured in Curt. Mag. t. 734, and Redouté 
Lil. t. 132, a native of the Levant, is hardy in our gar- 
dens, and valuable for its delicious mufky fcent, though 
not confpicuous for beauty, its flowers being of a duiky 
green. 

H. racemofus, Curt. Mag. t. 122. Engl. Bot. t. 1931, 
the Starch Hyacinth, fo called from the peculiar fmell” of 
its dark blue flowers, is wild or naturalized on walls‘or in 
fandy fields in England, flowering in May. 

HH. corymbofus, Linn. Mant. 223, is made a Maffonia by 
Mr. Ker, in Curt. Mag. t. g91, but we are at a lofs to 
underitand the reafon of this meafure, againft which the 
habit ftrongly revolts. " 

Hyaciytuus, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the 
bulbous-rooted, flowering, perennial kind; of which the 
fpecies principally cultivated are the eaftern, or garden-hya- 
cinth (H. orientalis); the common hyacinth or hare-bells 
(H. non-feriptus); the bending hyacinth (H. cernuus) 5 
the late-flowering hyacinth (H. ferotinus) ; amethyft-co- 
Joured hyacinth (H. amethyftinus) ; the mufk hyacinth 
(H. «mutcari); the feathered hyacinth (H. monftrofus) ; 
the purple grape hyacinth (H. comofus ; the blue. grape 
hyacinth (H. botryoides) ; and the cluftered grape hyacinth 
(H. racemofus), 

The firft fpecies and varieties are the forts that are the 
moft ufually raifed, and efteemed by thofe engaged in the 
culture of flowers. 

The varieties of this fpecies are numerous; as thofe with 
fingle white flowers; with double white flowers; with red 
fingle and double flowers; with flefh-coloured fingle and 
double flowers; with blue fingle and double flowers; with 
purple blue-coloured {ingle and double flowers; with yellow 
flowers; with double white flowers with red eyes or mid- 
dles ; with double white with purple eyes; with double 
white with fleth-coloured eyes; with double white with 
yellow eyes; with double agate blue ; with double and fingle 
porcelain-blue ; and with double and fingle violet-coloured 
flowers. 

And befides, there are alfo a number of intermediate va- 
rieties which have been obtained from feed, and by which 
many new ones of the chief forts juft noticed are yearly 
produced ;. each being diftinguifhed either by the name of 
the place where it was firft raifed, the perfon who raifed it, 
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er that of illuftrious perfonages, fuch as great kings, gene- 
rals, poets and hiltorians, as well as gods and goddefles, 
&e. 

‘The principal circumftances by which the properties of a 
good double hyacinth are known, are that the ftem or {talk 
be tall, trong, and upright ; the flowers or bells fufficiently 
numerous, each being fufpended by a fhort {trong peduncle, 
“having a horizontal pofition; the whole prefenting a compaét 
pyramidal form, with the crown or uppermoft flower per- 
fectly erect: the flowers thould be large and well filled with 
broad bold petals, appearing to the eye rather convex than 
flat or hollow; they fhould extend to about the middle of 
the fcape or ftalk. The plain colours fhould be clear and 
-brigki, {trong ones being generally preferred to fuch as are 
pale, and thofe which are mixed fhould blend together in an 
elegant nranner. 

in the fifth fort moft of the flowers have white ftripes and 
edges; occaiionally varying to pure white, and a fine pale 
red colour, with deeper coloured veins running along the 
three outer fegments. It was formerly known to gar- 
deners under the title of Coventry blue hyacinth. 

The fixth fpecies alfo affords varieties that have afh-co- 
loured purple fiowers on the lower part of the fpike, but 
which are larger and have more of the purple caft than in 
that fort ; and thofe on the upper yellow with a very grate- 
ful odour, and with very large yellow flowers. 

The eighth fort, which is termed the two-coloured or 
taffel hyacinth by Mr. Curtis, has varieties with white and 
with blue flowers. 

This is efteemed more for its fingularity than any beauty 
at difplays. 

The ni-th fpecies has likewife varieties with blue, with 
white, and with afh-ccloured flowers. 

Method of Culture.—The firft of thefe forts and varieties, 
are all increafed by planting the off-fets from the roots, in 
the manner of other bulbous-rooted perennial plants; and 
‘by fowing the feed to produce new varieties of the fiowers. 

And they fucceed bett in a light foil, but will profper in 
any common earth, particularly in moderate fandy ground, 
in a dry, open, funny fituation. Thefe bulbs, if planted 
in {trong or very moift land, are apt to rot in winter, or be- 
xome. difeafed. Where, therefore, the foil of the flower- 
borders or beds is of a ftrong heavy quality, the part de- 
figned for hyacinths fhould have light materials incorporated 
with it, fuch as any light fandy earth, from the furface of 
fome common or other place; drift fea-fand, or any upper 
fandy foil, or light earthy compoft ; and where the foil of 
the borders, &c. is of a very light, fharp, fandy nature, a 
portion of light, mellow, loamy earth and neat’s dung, or 
well rotted dung of old hot-beds, fhould be mixed with it, 
which make a fine compott furface mould for the hyacinth, 
avhen blended and laid on long enough before for the dung 
to be converted into mouldy earth. 

The ground fhould be well wrought over as a preparation 
for the plants, one fpade deep at lealt, raifing the bed or 
border a little above the general level to avoid moifture ; and 
raking the furface as fmooth and even as poffible. 

The floriils moftly prepare a compoft for their rare kinds 
of hyacinths, with light fandy loam, or any fandy earth 
from a paiture field, taking only the top fpit, ten or twelve 
inches deep, adding about one-third, from the furface, to 
one of drift or fea-fand, and the fame quantity of rotten 
meat’s dung; mixing the whole in a heap ridge-ways, in 
fome dry funny expofure, to lie feveral months, or if 2 year 
or more the better it will be. 

To the above materials fome alfo add a quantity of rotten 
Jeaves of trees, thoroughly decayed tanner’s bark, or any 


perfe@ly rotten earthy wood, or rotten faw-dalt; all of 
which: together greatly improve the compofitioa; but as 
thefe are not always readily obtained, the other compoit is 
frequently ufed with fuccefs. With thefe compoits a bed 
is prepared in the beginning of autumn, four feet wide and 
twe deep, acavity being dug out that width and depth, and 
filled up entirely with the compofition, fix inches above the 
common level, to allow for fettling, leaving it a fortnight or 
a month to fettle; when it is ready for the reception of the 
bulbs of the plants. 

The cuftom with the curious in thefe plants, is never to 
plant the fine forts two years together in the fame bed or 
earth, without fome previous renewal, as by planting them 
every year in a freth bed, or frefh prepared compoft, it 
greatly improves the fize and beauty of the flowers. 

The mott proper feafon for planting them is either in 
O€ober or the beginning of November; as thofe then 
planted fhoot early in {pring, and flower ftrong at their 
uiual feafon; but thofe planted later in autumn, or continued 
out of the ground till January and February, for a late 
bloom, flower weaker and with inferior beauty; the prin- 
cipal part fhould always be p!anted in the autumnal feafon. 

Where any of the common kinds are intended to be 
planted to adorn the open borders contiguous to the princi- 
pal walks, or lawns near the habitation, to increafe the va- 
riety in aflemblage with other bulbous-rooted {pring flowers, 
as early tulips, narciffufes, or anemones, ranunculufes, &c., 
they fhould be difpofed towards the front, more or lefs in 
a varied order, in patches of three roots in each, three or 
four inches deep; and the patches may be from about one 
yard to three or four diftance, letting them ftand to 
take their chance, without any further care ~in their 
culture. 

And in planting the fine double forts, four or five rows 
may be planted on each bed lengthways, about nine inches 
diftant in each row, and about four inches deep, either in 
drills the above depth, by dibble, or by bedding them in; 
and as foon as they are planted in either method, the furface 
of the bed fhould be raked fmooth and even on the upper 
fide. 

The bulbsbeing thus planted, the choiceft forts fhouldbe pro- 
teCtedin the beds occafionally, during winter, from fevere froft. 
They may be readily protected by a covering of ftraw, or 
any kind of dry, ftrawy litter, three or four inches thick ; 
or by arching the beds with hoops or rods, or with moveable 
arched frames of open-work, covered with mats, the cover- 
ings beingimmediately removed when not wanted. The 
fame caution fhould be continued in the fpring. 

When the flower ftems are advanced nearly to their full 
height, it is proper to fupport them, by placing a fmall 
flick, fifteen or eighteen inches long, clofe to each plant, 
being careful not to thruft it into the bulb, and to tie the 
items neatly to each ftick, by which the {pikes of flowers 
will be preferved in an upright pofition. 

When in bloom, the curious forts may be preferved much 
longer in beauty, by being fereened occationally from the 
fun and rain, by an awning or umbrella of mats er canvas ¢ 
they fhould, however, be {haded only from the mid-day fun, 
from about ten te three or four o'clock, and only frem ex- 
ceflive rains and boifterous winds. 

But when the flowers begin to fade, all coverings fhould 
be entirely removed, that the bulbs and increafing off-fets 
may derive all poffible benefit from the free air, dews, &c. 
When the feafon for flowering is over, the bulbs fhould be 
taken up, which, in the floriil’s language, is called lifting 
the roots. The fine forts fhould be taken up at this: pe- 
riod to feparate the off-fets for increafe, as well as to 
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at different feafons, as there may be occafion. 
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benefit the main bulbs, which will always flower ftronger 
than fuch as are fuffered to remain two or more years un- 
removed. 

The proper time for this work is in fummer, foon after 
they have done flowering, when their leaves begin to turn 
yellow, as then the bulbs have had their full growth for that 
feafon, and fhould by no means remain longer in the ground, 
as they will rot. 

Dry weather fhould be chofen, and a trowel or {mall {pade 
is proper for lifting them, taking them up one by one, 
and breaking off the {tem within an inch or two of its 
origin ; then laying them in an airy room, out of the mid- 
day fun, to dry off the grafs moifture very gradually, 
and to ripen the bulbs to a due hardnefs, when they ap- 
pear of a purplifh tinge, otherwife they are apt to rot and be 
deftroyed. 

When the bulbs are properly hardened and ripened, 
they fhould be taken up and feparated from any off-fets, well 
cleared from earth, loofe fkins, and fibres at bottom ; 
then, after expofing them a few hours to the fun, put 
up in boxes fingly or upon dry fhelves out of the fun, 
to remain till the feafon for planting them again arrives. 

Allthe off-fets appearing about the main bulbs at the lift- 
ing feafon, are to be carefully feparated from them, either 
as foon as they are taken up, or after the bulbs have lain to 
ripen, being kept feparate, and planted in the early autumn, 
in beds by themfelves, in rows fix inches afunder, and two or 
three deep, where they fhould remain a year or two; then 
be taken up at the proper lifting feafon in fummer, and ma- 
naged as the large blowing roots. fits 

In raifing thefe bulbs from feed, which is practifed by the 
curious, to obtain new varieties, to increafe their ftack ; 
from the time of fowing, it will be four or five years before 
the bulbs produce flowers: the feed ripens in the fummer, 
which may eafily be faved, by fuffering fome of the finett 
fingles and half doubles to itand to ripen it in perfeétion. 
‘The proper feafon of fowing it is about the beginning of 
autumn, in which cafe the plants will appear in the following 
fpring. It grows perfectly well in a bed or border of light 
earth in the open ground ; but where only a fmall quantity 
is to be fown, it may be done in pots or boxes, and be there- 
by much more convenient to remove inte different fituations 
Whichever 
mode is adopted, light rich mould fhould corftantly be 
chofen for the purpofe, the furface being rendered perfeAly 
even and fmooth, and the feeds fown with regularity over it, 
and covered in to the depth of from an inch to an inch and 
a half. Where fown in pots or boxes, they fhould be 
plunged up to their brims in the mould, in fome dry fitua- 
tion, and as the winter begins to fet in, be removed either 
under the occafional protection of a hot-bed frame, or be 
covered with fome light dry litter in frofty weather, but 
letting them be fully expofed whenever it is mild. 

As foonas they tirftappear in the fpring, with very fmall 
leaves, they fhould be kept perfectly free from weeds, and 
have a little fine mould fifted over them in the autumn in 
the beds, being protected in the winter feafon as before di- 
reGted. When their leaves begin to deeay in the fecond 
fummer, the youug bulbs fhould be taken up, and replanted 
in nurfery beds, about the end of Auguft or beginning of 
the following month, in {mall drills, two inches in depth, 
letting them be three or four inches apart. They may remain 
in this fituation two years, only sifting over the furfaces of 
the beds about half an inch thicknefs of fine mould in the 
autumn, and giving them occafional proteétion by coverings 
or other means, during-the winters. A.fter this they-are to 


be managed in the ufual manner, being taken up at the gene-- 


ral lifting feafon, and planted out where they are to flower im 
the autumnal months. ; 

All the other f{pecies are capable of being readily increafed 
by planting out the off-fets in the method that has been 
already directed, as they each of them afford them in great 
plenty. They may be taken up every fecond or third year, 
at the time the leaves decay, and the off-fets be feparated and 
managed in the fame mode as has been directed for thofe of 
the firft fpecies. 

Method of blowing the Bulbs in Water-Glaiffes, Sc.— Bulbs 
of this fort may be brought to flower inthe winter and early 
fpring, by having them put in root-glaffes filled with water, 
or in pots, or fmall light boxes filled with fand, or light dry 
fandy mould, in the beginning of the autumn, and depofit- 
ing themin a warm reom, green or hot-houfe. In all thefe 
fituations they blow in a highly agreeable manner, and ear- 
lier or later in thefe different feafons, according to the pe- 
riods at which the bulbs have been introduced and planted. 

The forts of buibs commonly employed for glaffes and 
pots, &c. are principally the varieties of the oriental kind, efpe- 
cially where they are to be blown in water. In providing 
thefe, care fhould be taken to feleét fuch bulbs as are perfeQly 
found and firm, having the root part at the bottom full, 
plump, and folid. ' 

The glaffes for this purpofe are of tlie boétle kind, having 
flraight upright bodies gradually narrowing towards the tops,- 
where they terminate in wide concave mouths; capable of. 
containing one root or bulbin each. They are ufually fold 
at the glafs-fhops, feed-fhops, and nurferies, at-from about: 
five to nine fhillings the dozen. In ufing them they fhould be 
filled with foft clear water up to the necks, and a little way 
into the cavity of the mouths, one bulb being then placed in 
each glafs, with the bottom or root part a little in the water, 
andthe top upright, fetting them in the window of a room 
which faces the fun, or upona chimney-piece, or the fhelves 
of alight room where there is a fire, as the growth of the 
bulbs is thus greatly promoted. And they foon put forth 
{trong root-fibres into the water, and at the fame time pufh 
out leaves and flower-buds at the tops, which advance in a 
regular manuer to flowering, in their peculiar habits. It is 
neceflary to renew the water occafionally,,as it becomes foul, 
or affords a feetid fmell, by difcharging the old, and imme- 
diately filling up the glaffes with fuch as is frefh, which is the 
whole of the trouble that is requilite in their management. 
A\s foonas the ftalks and flower-fpikes are advanced to a. 
tolerable height, a neat {mall ftick fhould be placed to each. 
as a fupport to keep it in an upright direction. 

But in order to have the bulbs in blow at the moft early 
feafon, the glaffes that contain them fhould be placed in a 
hot-houfe, or other forcing-houfe. 

And by planting fome bulbs in pots or neat boxes of light 
fandy earth, or pure fand, in the autumn, and putting them 
ina warm fitting room, green-houfe, &c. they will flower at. 
an early period. 

The bulbs in the glaffes ufually flower in about fix, eight,. 
or ten weeks, acccording to the warmth of the fituation in 
which they are placed. And they generally continue in 
blow for three or four weeks. 

Where bulbs of this fort are to be forced by fire or bark: 
heat, fome middling imall pots fhould be. provided, or fmall, 
neat, oblong boxes, fix inches in. depth, filling them half 
way, oralittle more, with light dry earth, or that of afandy 
nature, or with fand, planting one, two, three, or more 
bulbs in each pot or box, according to the’ fize of them,, 
prefling the bottoms. gently into the earth, and filling up 
with more earth or fand over the crown of the bulbs.- 
After they have been thus planted, the pots or boxes: 
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fhould be placed in the houfes, &c. watering the bulbs mo- 
derately with foft water, when the earth appears dry. They 
foon come into blow in this way, and, when the flowering 13 
over, and the items and leaves are decayed, the old bulbs 
fhould be taken up, cleaned and dried; being afterwards 
planted out in the open ground to recover ftrength, and pre- 
duce good effeéts in the future year. 

Thefe are all highly beautiful plants, that afford much 
ornament and variety in gardens and pleafure-grounds. The 
more hardy common forts are proper in the borders, clumps, 
and other parts towards the fronts ; and thofe of the double 
finer kinds, in beds, pots, glaffes and boxes, to be fet out 
for variety. 

HYADES, ‘Yad, from tev, to rain, in Affronomy, are 
feven ftars on the bull’s head, famous among the poets for 
the bringing of rain. 

The principal of them is in the bull’s left eye, by the 
Arabs called Aldebaran. See Taurus. 

The poets feign them to have been the daughters of Atlas 
and Pleione ; and we have the names of fix of them, viz. 
Eudora, Ambrofia, Prodice, Coronis, Philito, and Polifo, 
others add a feventh, viz. Thione. Their brother Hyas 
being torn in pieces by alionefs, they wept his death with 
fuch vehemence, that the gods, in compaffion to them, 
tranflated them into heaven, and placed them in the Bull’s 
forehead ; where, as they fay, they continue to weep: this 
conttellation being fuppofed to prefage rain. 

Others reprefent the Hyades as Bacchus’s nurfes, and the 
fame with the Dodonides, who fearing the refentment of 
Juno, and flying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were 
tranflated by Jupiter into heaven. 

It is probable that thefe pretended Hyades, a Greek term 
fignifying rainy, were merely poetical perfonages, whofe 
names were given to certain {tars difcovered by Atlas. 

HY ZENA, or Hina, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of 
the canis, witha ftraight annulated tail, and the hairs of the 
neck long and ereét ; naked ears, and four toes on each foot. 
It has fix cutting teeth, and two canine in each jaw; and 
between the tail, which is fhort, and the anus, a traniverfe 
orifice. The animal which is known to us by this name is a 
quadruped almott as large as a wolf, excepting that its legs 
are not folong; the hair of it isrough, and its fkin {potted 
with divers colours. Hyznas were formerly produced at 
Rome inthe public games, and they have been reprefented 
on fome medals on account of their rarity. Spanheim, 
who had copies of it engraved from medals, defcribes it with 
the head of a maitiff, with fhort triangular ears, a lion’s tail 
and feet, and hair {potted all over like a tyger’s. It inhabits 
Afiatic Turkey, Syria, Perfia, and Barbary. 

Pliny’s account of this animal is very fabulous. He fays, 
that it changes its fex every year; and that from its eyes are 
taken precious ftones, called Ayenia. Ariftotle and Elian 
fay, that it makes dogs dumb with its fhadow ; and that it 
imitates the fpeech of mankind in order to deceive them, 
and thus draw them out of their houfes and devour them, 
‘The fuperftitious Arabs carefully bury the head when they 
kill a hyena, leit it fhould be applied to magical purpofes, 
as the neck was of old, by the Theffalian forcerefs. Lucan. 
lib. vi. 672. 

Bufbequius, in his travels to Amafia, relates feveral par- 
ticulars of this animal. He fays, it is almoft of the fhape 
of a wolf, but not fo tall; that its hair is like that of a 
wolf, except its being more briftly, and marked at certain 
daftances with great black fpots; it has no neck, but its 
head is faftened to the vertebre of the back, fo that it is 
forced to turn itfelf quite round, whenever it would look 
behind. It is very cruel and voracious; it drags dead 
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bodies out of graves, and carries them to’its den. © It’ alfo” 
preys on the herds and flocks. It is faid to imitate the 
voice of a man, and that by this means it often deceives 
travellers. It is a folitary unfociable animal, and inhabits 
the chafms of rocks. ‘Thefe animals have a moft malevolent 
afpeét ; and they are in their nature cruel, fierce, and un- 
tameable. f 

Hy 2a, foffil remains of. M. Cuvier, in his Report to 
the National Inftitute of France, of the TranfaGtions of 
the Phyfical and Mathematical Clafs in 1806, mentions, 
that the bones of hyznas have been found in a great» 
number of caverns in the mountains of Hungary and Ger- 
many, in company with the fkeletons of tigers, bears, and 
other animals of unknown fpecies: they are alfo found in 
loofe recent alluvial foils, in fome vallies, he fays, in the’ 
Report for 1809. Phil. Mag. vol. 35. p. 388. 

HYZENIUS Lapis, the name of a itone faid to be 
found in the eyes of the hyena. Piiny tells us, that thefe* 
creatures were anciently hunted and deftroyed for the fake 
of thefe ftones, and that it was fuppofed they communicated 
the gift of prophecy, on being put under the tongue. 

HYAGNIS, in Greek Mythology, the Oxford marbles 
tell us, was of Celene, and according to Alexander, cited 
by Plutarch in his Dialogues, he was the moft ancient per- 
former on the flute in Greece: 

He was contemporary with Eri€thon, 1506 years B.C., 
who inttituted the Panathenzan games at Athens. He was 
faid to be the author of the nomes confecrated to Cybele, 
to Bacchus, to Pan, and to many other divinities. : 

He added a fixth ftring to the lyre of Mercury. Some 
make him the inventor of the Phrygian mode, and double 
flute. He was the father of Marfyas, according to Plutarch 
and Nonnus. Apuleius fays, that he brought the flute to 
its higheft perfection. ' d 

HYALE, in Mythology, one of the nymphs of Diana. 

HYALINE, in Natural Hiffory, derived from tarx, 
gila/s, the name of a genus of foflils, of the clafs of the tales, 
the charaéters of which are, that they are compofed of fe-" 
parate plates, of contiderable thicknefs, and thofe not fiffile 
into any thinner. { 

There is but one fpecies known of this genus, which is 
found lodged in the clay, in the fteep banks of the river 
Aube in Champaigne, near the town of Bar, and in fome 
other places along that river; but fo far as is yet known, in 
no other part of the world. 

HYALINGE, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Bleckingen; 20 miles S.S. E. of Konfbeck. 

HYALITE, in Mineralogy, occurs in wacke, in reni- 
form maffes, and is chiefly found at Frankfort on the Mayne. 
It has a confiderable refemblance to’ gum, and is neerly 
allied to opal. The maffes are ufually much cracked. Its 
colour is yellowifh and greyifh-white, and it cccurs in thin 
craits on other minerals. Externally and internally it is 
fhining, and its luftre is vitreous. The fracture is fmall and 
flat conchoidal. The fragments are indetermimately angular, ~ 
and fharp edged. It is tranflucent, pafling to femi-tranf- 
parent. It is intermediate between the hard and femi-hard : 
is brittle and frangible. ‘The fpecific gravity is 2.11. It 
is infufible at 150° of Wedgwood, but yields to foda. 
Jamefon’s Min. Thomfon’s Chemiftry. — 

HYALOIDES, inthe Natural Hiffory of the Ancients, 
the name of a tranfparent ftone fit to engrave feals on, which 
was the great ufe they made of the gems, and very bright 
and readily refleGting the images of things. We have this 
ftone to this day in many parts of America, particularly 
about the river of the Amazons, from whence many fair 
ftones of it have at times been brought, and have been by 
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fome miftaken for diamonds ;’ they are a fort of pebble cryf- 
tal, approaching to what the jewellers call the white fap- 
phire. Hill’s Theophrait. p. 80. 

Hyatompes, from iza», glafz, in Anatomy, is fometimes 
applied to the vitreous humour of the eye, contained be- 
twixt the tunica retina, and the uvea. 

HYANCIHIE, a word ufed by the old medicinal writers 
to fignify a quinfy, attended with a {welling on each fide of 
the throat. 

HYARON, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Grecian 
Archipelago, near the coait of the Morea, between the gulf 
of Napoli and the gulf of Engia. 

HYAT, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Solla- 
pour ; 12 miles E. N. E. of Sollapour. 

HYATNAGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal; 
18 miles N.W. of Mauldah. 

HYBERNICUS Lapis. See /ri/hb Suate. 

HYBLA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sicily ; of 
which Stephanus gives an account, diftinguifhing three places 
of this name under the appellations of major, minor, and 
parva. The ficit, or Hybla major, was fituated near and 
fouth of mount /ftna. Paufanias, in his “ Eliac,’’ 1. i. 
c. 25, fays, that it was fituated in the territory of Catana, 
and entirely depopulated. Avola, 16 miles from Syracufe, 
which formerly ftood on a hill, boafts of having been the 
Hybla major, fo celebrated for its honey : but to this title 
fo many places lay claim, that it is not eafy to decide on the 
fubje@. See Avora, Meritt, and Paterno. AHybla 
minor, OY minima, called alfo Herea, was fituated in the 
fouthern part of Sicily ; and is ‘placed in the Itinerary of 
Antonine on the route from Agrigentum to Syracufe. 
This is now ‘ Calata-Girone.” Hybla parva was a mari- 
time town of Sicily, on the eaftern coaft. It was alfo 
denominated Ga/aotis, and more frequently- Megara, from 
which the gulf, to the fouth of which it was fituated, was 
called “‘ Megarenfis finus.”’ 

Hysta, Mount. See Meuicir. 
~ HYBLZZANUM Bitumen. See Bitumen. 

HYBOMA, a word ufed by the old furgical writers for 
a gibbofity of the f{pine. : ‘ 

HYBRISTICA, of i6;:, injury, in Antiquity, a folemn 
feaft held among the Greeks, with facrifices, and other cere- 
monies ; at which the men attended in the apparel of women, 
and the women ‘in that of men, to do honour to Venus in 
quality either of a god, or a goddefs, or both. Or, accord- 
ing to the account given by others, the hybriftica was a 
feaft celebrated at Argos, wherein the women, being dreffed 
like men, infulted their hufbands, and treated them with all 
marks of fuperiority, in memory of the Argian dames having 
anciently defended their country with fingular courage 
againft Cleomenes and Demaratus. 

Plutarch {peaks of this feaft in his treatife of the great ac- 
tions of women. ‘The name, he obferves, fignifies infamy ; 
which is well accommodated to the occafion, wherein the wo- 
men ftrutted about in men’s clothes, while the men were 
obliged to dangle in petticoats. 

HYDAGE. See Hinace. 

HYDARTHRUS, in Surgery, fignifies the difeafe of the 
joints, better known by the name of white-fwelling. The 
term is derived from 53xg, water, and ap%por, a joint. 

HYDASPES. See Benut. 

HYDATID, Siarc, in Medicine, from iwe, water, inthe 
genitive cafe, i3xr0:, literally a veficle containing a watery or 
tranfparent fluid, denotes certain {pherical bodies, which are 
found occafionally in man, as well as in other animals, lodged 
in, or adhering to, the different vifcera. 

The term Aydatid has been applied to tewo /pecies of vefi- 
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cular bodies; which appear to difler very materially im their 
nature: one of thefe, which, in the human fubje&t, is com- 
monly found adhering to the liver, {pleen, or mefentery, and 
appears to have no farther conneétion with the body, than 
as it furnifhes a nidus, is commonly fuppofed to be of an 
animal nature, and to poffefs an independent vitality : the 
other f{pecies, which is found attached to the kidnies, uterus, 
ovaries, or placenta, is confidered as dependent on a mere 
morbid alteration of the itru€ture of thefe parts. The firft 
of thefe may be called the true, the fecond the Spurious hy- 
datid, for the fake of diftinGion ; although at prefent we 
cannot coniider the nature of either variety as fatisfactorily 
afcertained, or the appellations as itri€tly corre. 

1. Of the true Hydatid. The firft authors, who deferibed 
the hydatids accurately, and obferved that they pofleffed the 
power of motion, were Phil. Jac. Hartmannus, who pub- 
lifhed his difcovery in the year 1685 (fee Mifcell. Natur. 
Curiof. Dec. 2, Ann. 4.); and Dr. Tyfon, whofe account 
was printed in the Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 
1692, and who appears to have been unacquainted with 
Hartmann’s obfervations. Tyfon, who deferibed and figured 
the hydatid, as found in fheep, obferyed the neck and mouth 
of the animal, and faw them in motion; Hartmann farther 
{aw the whole body in motion, by putting them into warm 
water. Profeffor Pallas afterwards examined them very 
minutely, and finding their heads of the fame ftru@ure as 
that of the enia, or tape-worm, he gave them the name of 
tenia hydatigena. (See his Mifcellanea Zoologica.) The 
abbé Fontana alfo obferved them in fheep, faw the young 
ones adhering to the fides of the parent bag, and alfo with 
a microfcope examined the heads of them, and found them 
refembling thofe of teniz. (Opufcoli Scelti, tom. 6.)) -Dr. 
Baillie fays, «* there is no doubt at all, that the hydatids in 
the livers of fheep are animalcules: they have been feen to 
move when taken out of the liver, and put into warm water; 
and they retain this power of motion for a good many hour’ 
after a fheep has been-killed.”” (Morbid Anatomy, p. 224. 
ed. 2d.) The late Dr. John Hunter gave the following ac- 
count of fome hydatids, that were found in the abdomen of 
a fheep, adhering to the fat about the kidnies, and to the 
liver, in confiderable number. 

«« The hydatids in the fheep were exaétly the fame with 
thofe deferibed by Tyfon. They confift of a mouth, neck, 
and oblong {pherical body. . The mouth had nothing of the 
cruciform appearance, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
that late writers have made the charaéteriftic mark of tenia, 
and which they fay is to be found in all hydatids. The 
mouth, examined with fome care with the microfcope, ap- 
peared to be a fimple longitudinal aperture. . The neck was 
compofed of rings, and there appeared very fine circles. fur- 
rounding the body. They varied in fize, from that of a chef- 
nut to the dimenfions of aturkey’segg. When put in warm 
water, though it mutt have been twelve or fourteen hours after 
the fheep had been killed, they moved brifkly, with a kind of 
periftaltic motion all over the body. Each hydatid was 
lodged in a feparate fac, which was little more than fufficient 
to hold it, for the neck was refle&ted upon the body. . The 
fides of the fac were lubricated with a mucous fluid.’”? See 
Tranfaétions of a Society for the Improvement of Med. and 
Chirurg. Knowledge, vol. i. p. 50. 

Hydatids are alfo found in the. drain of fheep, in which 
cafe they produce the difeafe, called, in fome parts of the 
country “ the flaggers?’ The hydatid is lodged in.the fab- 
ftance of the brain ; in one fheep there were two hydatids, 
one in each hemifphere of the brain; they were of an-irre- 
gular oval fhape, they had no mouth; their coats had the 
fame appearance as in the hydatids found in the abdomen ; 
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and, when put in warm water, they had a ftrong periflaltic 
motien. In fome there were clulters of joing ones adhering 
to their inner coats. Thefe were foniewhat oval in their 
fhape, and adhered by one end ;' but on‘ detaching them care- 
fully, and examining them with good magnifiers, I could 
never find the cruciform mouth defcribed by fome writers.” 
Dr. Hunter, loc. cit. 

The hydatids, found in, or attached to, the liver, in the 
human fubjeét, bear a itrong analogy to thofe of fheep 
above deferibed ; whence it is concluded, that they are molt 
probably alfo animalcu'es. They have never been feen to 
move, indeed, when taken out of the body, and put into 
warm water; a circamftance which may be explained by 
the length of time which elapfes after death, before the 
human body is examined ; during which the hydatids mutt 
have loft their living principle. 
difference between the hydatids in the liver of fheep, and 
in that or the human fubject. in fimplicity of organization, 
the hydatid in the human liver being a fimple uniform 
bag, and the hydatid in that of the theep having a neck 
and mouth appended to the bag. But “ this difference,” 
Dr. Baillie remarks, “ need be no confiderable objeGion 
to the opinien above ftated: life may be conceived to 
be attached to the molt fimple form of organization. In 
proof of this, hydatids have been found in the brains of 
theep, refembling almott exa€tly thofe in the human liver, 
and which have been feen to move, and therefore are cer- 
tainly known to be animaleules.”? (Morbid Anat. p. 225.) 
In other refpects, teo, they bear a confderable analogy to 
each other. 

The hydatids of the liver in man are commonly found in- 
elofed in a cytt, which is frequently of confiderable fize, 
and is formed of very firm materials, fo as to give to the 
touch almolt the feeling of cartilage: it is endowed with 
a ftrong contractile power, fo as forcibly to protrude its 
contents, through any opening made into it. It confifts of 
two. cozts, the outer one of which is thick and laminated, 
the inner a foft and pulpy lining, like coagulable lymph. 
A cyit may contain one hydatid, or a greater number of 
them: they lie loofe in the cavity, fwimming in a fluid ; or 
fome of them are attached to the fide of the cyf. 

as‘to tlie itructure of the hydatids themfelves, they con- 
fift of a tranfparent, or femi-tranfparent bag, uniformly 
round and {meoth, and contain a clear fluid capable of co- 
agulation. ‘The eommon colour of them is white, but they 
are occafioually feen of a light amber colour. The bag 
of the hydatid confifts of two laminz, and poffefles a good 
deal of contractile power. They are commonly unconneéted 
with cach other, or with the cyft which contains them; 
but fometimes they have been faid to inclofe each other 
in a feries, like pili-boxes. Oa the infide of an hydatid 
fmaller ones are fometimes found, which are commonly 
not larger than the’ heads of pins, but fometimes they are 
even larger in their fize than a goofeberry. Thefe are 
attached to the larger hydatid, either at feattered irre- 
gular diftances, or fo as to form fmall clufters ;: and they 
are alfe found floating loofe in the liquor of the larger hy- 
datids. Dr. Hunter obferves, that when the young ones, 
growing in the coats of the larger ones, were examined with 
the microfcope, they were found not to be fet in the coats 
like pearls, but to be covered by a thin tranfparent mem- 
brane, fo.as to lie between two layers. The moft common 
fituation of hydatids of the liver is in its fubftance, and 
inelofed in acyit; but they are occafionally attached to the 
outer furface of the liver, hanging from it, and occupying 
more or lefs of the general cavity of the abdomen. 

There are many inftances of hydatids, occurring in the 
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fituation laft mentioned, and terminating life, in con 
fequence of the derangement produced by the prodigious 
preflure on the vifcera, which they occafioned. In thefe 
cafes, a large {welling of the abdomen takes place, yielding 
a diltiné&t fenfation of flu€tuation, as in afcites, or abdominal 
dropfy, attended with emaciation of the limbs, difficulty of 
breathing, cedema of the legs, and other fymptoms of im- 
peded funGiions. In one cafe, related by Dr. Simmons, a 
cyit was found after death, of immenfe fize, filled with 
hydatids of various fizes, and attached to the liver, omentum, 
mefentery, and peritoneum. It alfo penetrated the diaphragm,, 
and then, expanding again, filled almoft the whole of the left 
cavity of the thorax, adhering to the pleura and mediaftinum. 
The upper part of this fac communicated in feveral places 
with the lungs, which were ulcerated ; fo that if the patient 
had lived long enough, fhe would probably have coughed up 
hydatids, as one of the openings from the cyit into the 
lungs was large enough to admit a goofe-quill. In the fub- 
{tance of the liver, which weighed fixteen pounds and a half,. 
another large cy{t was found. This contained ten- pints of. 
hydatids, and fixteen pints had been taken out of the. 
abdominal cyit before the part in the thorax was examined. 
(See Medical Communications, vol. 1. art. 5-) A fimilar 
cafe is related in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical. 
Journal, vol. 2. p. 170. in which ‘an immenfe cyft, occu- 
pying the whole cavity of the abdomen,’’ was found after 
death, connected to the mefentery. It was diltended to the 
utmolt, and contained thirty-five pints»of hydatids, many of: 
them exceeding the largeft oranges in fize. In both thefe 
cafes, the difeale was fuppofed to be common afcites. during- 
life; and in both a fruitlefs attempt was made to draw off 
the fluid by tapping. 

In the firlt of thefe hiflories, we have feea that a 
fmall communication a€tually exilled between the fac of 
hydatids, and the cells of the lungs, although none of the 
hydatids had pafled that way. But there are inftances on 
record, in which the true hydatids were coughed up from the 
lungs. A lady of Lancafter, during an illnefs which con- 
tinued more or lefs for three years, “¢ coughed up feveral 
hundreds of hydatids, moft of which were burit, and of thefe. 
many mutt have been as large as a pullet’s egg; thofe which 
were not burit, were only about the fize of a-nutmeg.’’ 
(London Med. Journal, vol. 6. p. 293, for the year 1785.) 
This lady recovered her health ; fhe had been confidered as 
dropfical,. and having difeafe in the liver. Another lady,, 
who had a tumour in the right hypechondrium, in which 
fluctuation was diftinG@ly perceived, expeétorated 135. hyda- 
tids in the courfe of four months, after which fhe began to. 
amend. Med. Tranfadtions of the Coll. of Phyficians, vol. 2. 
art. 22. 

In fome cafes thefe abdominal cy{ts form adhefions to, and 
communications with, the alimentary canal, through which 
the hydatids are difcharged.. A lady at Windfor was treated. 
with mercurials, under the fuppolition that hepatitis, and. 
eonfequent fuppuration in the liver, had taken place. “ In 
about ten days the mercury began to affe€&t her mouth, and. 
at the fame time fhe voided an incredible quantity of the 
tenia hydatigene, or hydatides, by ftocl and by vomiting. 
Her attendants reckoned fhe pafled to the number of a theu- 
fand ; there being as many as filled two large chamber-pots.. 
They were from the fize of a {mall pea, to an inch anda 
half in diameter, &c.’’ An. hepatic abfcefs afterwards 
opened externally, a gall-ftone was difcharged from it, and 
fhe ultimately recovered. (Lond. Med. Journal, vol. 10. for 
1789, p. 76.) An example of fatality occafioned by a fac 
ot hydatids, fituated in the porta of the liver, which, by its 
prefiure on the veffels, produced complete obftruction and 
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Jaundice, is related by Dr. Duncan, fen. in the Ed. Med. 
and Surg. Journal, vol. 4. p. 187. 

Ina Ew inftances, {mall hydatids, formed in the kidnies, 
have been difcharged by urine; as in acafe related by Dr. 
Baillie, who obferves, that « fometimes the true hydatid is 
formed in the kidnies, having exaétly the fame nature with 
that which grows in the liver.’’ (Morbid Anat. p. 279.) 
‘The hydatids, in this inflance, differed much in fize, from 
that of a fmall-orange, to that of a pin's head: the fmaller 
ones only wete-of courfe paffed with the urine ; but in confe- 
quence -of the increafed exertion, neceflary to drive thefe 
through the urethra, the bladder had acquired a confider- 
able thicknefs in its mufcular coat, as in other cafes of ob- 
ftruction to the free pafflage of the urine. In a cafe related 
by Dr. John Hunter, death was occafioned by a oolleétion 
of thefe hydatids, lodged between the bladder and re@um, 
filling the pelvis, and producing a fatal fuppreffion of urine. 
Dr. Hunter puts the following query refpecting the manner 
in which the hydatids came to be lodged in that fituation. 
* It has been obferved,”’ he fays, ‘ that they are moit com- 


monly found in the liver and {pleen, and in the prefent cafe- 


their original feat would appear to hare been in the laft of 
thefe vifcera: may net, however, one of the facs or bags in 
the fpleen have burft, by which the contents would be 
fpread all over the abdomen, and from their own gravity 
would naturally fall into the pelvis ; and may they not have 
adhered to the neighbouring parts, and fo multiplied there ?”” 
See Tranf. of a Society, &c. before quoted, vol. 1. p. 48. 

Laftly, thefe hydatids are faid to have been difcharged 
from tumours in different parts of the body. See Philof. 
“Trans. vol. 25. 

Such are the fituations in which the true hydatids 
thave been obferved to occur, and the modes in which they 
have eventually been difcharged or have deftroyed the patient. 
Dr. Hunter remarks, that of the various cafes related by 
writers fearcely any proved fatal, when the hydatids found 
an outlet. But, however defirable it might, therefore, be 
to procure fuch an outlet, where the prefence of hydatids 
is fufpeGted, it is obvious that, as they are generally feated 
in the abdomen, art can feldom if ever interfere, and the 
bufizefs muft be left entirely to nature. ; 

2. The /purious hydatids, if that term be allowable, which 
are found conneéted. with the kidnies, the placenta, the 
ovaries, and uterus, appear to differ greatly in their nature 
from the hydatids above defcribed. They are not inclofed 
in firm cyits, nor exift without any attachment to each 
other, or the furrounding parts, nor do the larger ones con- 
tain others attached to their internal coats, or {wimming in 
the fluid, as in the true hydatids. ‘ Their coats are alfo 
thinner, and iefs pulpy, and not uncommonly they are al- 
moft.as thin as any membrane of the body.’’ It is, there- 
fore, probable that they depend ona difeafed alteration of the 
parts in which they are feated, and are not diltinét organized 
dimple animals. (Baillie Morb. Anat. p. 278.) The hydatid 
ftructure of the placenta is a difeafe not very uncommon, 
and ufually occafiogs mifcarriage ; for when it takes place, 
Mr. Home has remarked, ‘the natural healthy actions for 
the fupport of the fectus are fo much impeded, that its 
growth is arrefted. This evidently happened in a cafe pub- 
lifhed, with an engraving of the placenta and feetus, by Dr. 
Denman: and when the patient does not early mifcarry, the 
- foetus difappears; and in all the inftances where mifcarriage 
thas taken place in a more advanced ftage of the difeafe, I 
believe no fcetus has been found.’”? (Mr. Home, in Tranf. 
of a Soc. for the Iinprovement of Med. and Chir. Know- 
Jedge, vol. 2. p. 300.) The hydatids, in thefe cafes, are 
commonly {mall, irom the #ze of a pin’s head, to that of a 
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large pea or common grape, are cluftered together, and in- 
dividually connected with the placenta, or with each other» 
by a narrow ftalk or pedicle. Lieutaud has mentioned the 
circumiftance of large mafies of hydatids being found in the 
uterus. (Hilt. Anat. Med. tom. 1. p. 335.) But it is pro- 
bable, as Dr. Baillie fuggetts, that thefe were only hydatids 
ef the placenta which had been retained there. Loc. cit. 
P-,3793 a) 

Hydatidsare, perhaps, fometimes found conne@ed with the 
ovaria: but it is not improbable, as the fame author re- 
marks, that the cyits, in ovarial dropfy, have been occa- 
fionally confounded with the true hydatids, to which thty 
bear fome refembance. They are, however, really very dif- 
ferent. They have much firmer and lefs pulpy coats than 
hydatids ; they contain a different kind of fluid; and they 
are differently conneGted among themfelves :. for they adhere 
to each other laterally by pretty broad furfaces ; do not in- 
clofe each other ; and appear to have no power analogous to 
generation, like hydatids, by which fmaller cyits are formed, 
that are attached to others of a larger fize. It appears not 
improbable, that thefe ovarial cyfts are formed by a gradual 
enlargement of the {mall veficles, which make a part of the 
natural ftruéture of the ovaria. (Baillie, p. 392.) See 
Encyfted Dropsy. 

HYDATIDES, "Ydassidecy OF Educ, for Uowp, water, in Na- 
tural Hiftory, a name given by fome writers to a {pecies of 
aftroites, the lineations of which refemble waves. It is by 
others ufed as a name of the enhydros. 

HYDATIS, in Medicine. See Hypatin. 

Hypartis, in Zoology. See Tania. 

HYDATISM, in Surgery, a word ufed by fome writers 
to exprefs the noife or found made by the fluctuating hu- 
mours contained in abfceffes. 

HYDATOCHOLOS, of itug, water, and xcar, bile, 
an epithet ufed by the old writers on medicine for ftools 
more than ordinarily liquid or bilious. 

HYDATOIDES, ’rdzrcudnz, formed of Dewey LoxTos 
water, and «30:, form, refemblance, a name fome authors give 
to the aqueous humour of the eye, inclofed between the 
cornea and uvea. 

HYDATOSCOPIA, compounded of ifzz0-, the geni- 
tive of tdep, water, and cus, J view, I confider, called alfo 
hydromancy, a kind of: divination, or methed of foretellins 
future events, by means of water. 5 

There is a natural or allowable kind of hydatofcopia: it 
confiits in foretelling ftorms, tempefts, hurricanes, &c. 
from natural figns or indications in the fea, air, clouds, &c. 

HYDE, Epwanrp, earl of Clarendon, in Biography, was 
born at Dinton, in Wilthhire, in February 1608. He was 
educated in the elements of learning, under his father’s roof, 
by the vicar of the parish, and his progrefs was fo great that 
he was deemed fit for the univerfity at the age of thirteen. 
He was intended for the profeffion of the law, and was 
entered very early of the Middle Temple. Here he was 
under the protection of his uncle Nicholas Hyde, afterwards 
chief juitice of the King's-bench. He had the happinefs of 
being introduced early to a very refpeétable fet of acquaint- 
ance, among whom were perfons of the firft rank for talents and 
learning in the kingdom, fuch as lord Falkland, Selden, 
Kenelm Digby, Carew, Waller, Sheldon, Hales of Eton, 
Chillingworth, &c. of whom he has, in his memoirs, civea 
very charateriltic and entertaining fketches. ‘To their con- 
verfation and example he has afcribed much of his owa 
greatnefs, and he has ftrongly expreffed his fenfe of the 
benefit of fuch fociety, by faying that-« he never was fo 
proud, or thought himfelf fo good a man, as when he was 
the worlt man ia company.”” He engaged ia a cauie on 
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the part of the merchants of London, which was ‘the means 
of introducing him to the notice of archbifhop Laud, then 
a commiffioner of the treafury, who became very ferviceable 
to him in his future profeffional advancement. His connec- 
tions were the means of throwing a deal of bufinefs into his 
hands as a barrifter, but he did not fo immerfe himfelf in 
legal purfuits as wholly to negle& polite literature, and by 
his manner of living, and the company which he kept, he 
feemed to affe& the gentleman rather than the man of bufi- 
nefs. In the year 1640, on occafion of the Scotch re- 
bellion, he was chofen burgefs, and fat in parliament for 
Wootton-Baffet. Almoft as foonas he had taken his place 
in the houfe of commons, he brought forward a complaint 
of the illegal praétices and oppreffions of the earl marfhal’s 
court, but the fpeedy diffolution of the parliament prevented 
any proceedings upon it at that time. In the new houfe 
he fat for the borough of Saltafh, and renewed, with fo 
much effe@, his attack upon the marfhal’s court, that he 
procured its fuppreffion. He now laid afide his bufinefs at 
bar, and gave himfelf up entirely to the public concerns of 
‘the country, and being an independent gentleman, enlifted 
under the banners of no party, he was frequently appointed 
chairman of committees in matters of great importance. 
One of thefe, was that which drew up the charges againit 
the judges for their decifion in the cafe of fhip-money. In 
this cafe he oppofed the court, but at the fame time thewed 
fuch an attachment to regal government, and to the efta- 
blifhed church, that he was regarded with fufpicion by the 
heads of that party. The king was fenfible of the obliga- 
tions he was under to him, and took an opportunity of ex- 
preffing his fenfe of gratitude for the fervices towards himfelf, 
and his regard for the national religion. F lattered, perhaps, 
by his fovereign’s condefcention, he was from this time 
looked upon as one of the royal party: he avows that ‘ he 
hada very particular paffion and devotion for the perfon of the 
king ; anda moft zealous efteem and reverence for the con- 
ftitution of government, which he believed fo equally poifed, 
that if the leaft branch of the prerogative were torn off, the 
fubje&t fuffered by it, and he was as much troubled when 
the crown exceeded its juft limits.’’ When the commons’ 
remonftrance on the ‘itate of the nation came out, Mr. Hyde, 
as he fays, only to give vent to his own indignation, and 
without the leaft purpofe of communicating it, drew up a 
reply, which, however, he fhewed to lord Digby, and at 
length fuffered it to appear as’ the king’s anfwer with the 
advice of his council. Soon after this he was offered the 
place of folicitor-general, which he declined, but agreed to 
be one of a private confultation on the king’s affairs and their 
management in-parliament, with lord Falkland, and fir John 
Colepepper. In this office he ftood apart from the others, 
by oppofing the king’s affent to the bill for depriving the 
bifhops of their feat in the houfe ‘of lords, which, however, 
his majefty was prevailed on to give. In April 1642, Mr. 
Hyde was fent for by the king to York ; and repairing 
thither he affifted in drawing up many papers in the royal 
caufe, and in private confultations. The parliament re- 
called him, but refufing to comply with their order he was 
exempted from pardon by a fpecial vote. After the com- 
mencement of the civil war; Hyde was nominated to the 
chancellorfhip of the exchequer, {worn of the privy-council, 
and knighted. He remained with his majeity till March 
1644, when he accompanied prince Charles into the Welt, 
and afterwards attended him to the ifland of Jerfey. After 
the prince left the kingdom, fir Edward Hyde remained in 
the ifland two years longer, purfuing his ftudies in great 
tranquillity, and attending to the compolition of a_hiitory 
of the tranfaGtions in which he had borne a confpicuous 
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part. In 1648 he was ordered to attend the prince at Paris- 
Upon his arrival hefound great differences prevailing between 
the queen-mother, ‘and the duke of York. The king’s 
court at the Hague was not in a better {tate of union, and he 
found fo little good to be done by a perfonal attendance, that 
he obtained leave to retire to Antwerp, where his wife and 
children were, with whom he lived ina ftudious and domeftic 
retreat, and in a ftyle fuited to his reduced circumftances. 
After this he removed to Breda, at the defire of the princefs 
of Orange, the late king’s eldeft daughter, who propofed to 
take his daughter as one of -her maids of honour, to which, 
with much hefitation, he agreed In 1657 he was appointed 
to the pott of lord chancellor of England, which he very un- 
willingly accepted, properly judging that it was ridiculous, 
as the office proceeded from a king without a kingdom, bit 
‘it appeared that Charles, not able of himfelf to reje& the 
importunities of thofe who were continually applying to him 
for contingents, grants, and reverfions, wifhed to throw the 
burden upon one who had firmnefs enough to refufe im- 
proper requeits. At the Reftoration, the chancellor might 
be confidered as the king’s firft and moit confidential mini- 
fter; and it is agreed, that he difplayed great wifdom and 
integrity in fettling the many difficult affairs which this 
event brought for decifion. He is particularly praifed for 
rejeGting the propofal of raifing a great ftanding revenue, 
which would have made the king independent of future par- 
liaments ; and for the earneftnefs with which he proceeded 
to difband the army. He alfo moderated the forward zeal 
of the royalifts, and checked their appetite for revenge. 
His honours naturally rofe with his power, and in‘ 1660 he 
was created a peer, and eleéted chancellor of the univerfity 
of Oxford, and in the following year he was’ advanced to 
the titles of vifcount Cornbury and earl of Clarendon. He 
alfo received various grants from the crown, which rendered 
his eftate adequate to his dignity. A fhort time after the 
king’s return, it was difcovered that his daughter, at the 
princefs of Orange’s court, had attracted -the notice of the 
duke of York, who, failing of fuccefs in an attempt to ob- 
tain her favours upon eafy terms, had entered into a private 
contract of marriage with her. Lord Clarendon was ex- 
ceflively indignant at this tranfaction, and advifed the king 
to fend his daughter to the Tower, and bring her to condign 
punifhment. The king, however, felt lefs keenly on the 
fubje&t, and behaved with great juftice and propriety in the 
bufinefs, though the duke bafely denied his marriage, and 
even encouraged fcandalous reports againft his wife. The 
queen-mother alfo éxpreffed the utmoit rage at the connec- 
tion, but fhe was neverthelefs at length acknowledged as 
duchefs of York, and eventually gave two queens to 
England. This marriage was made a ftep for alienating the 
king from his chancellor, and in 1663 the earl of Briftol ex- 
hibited various charges againft him in the houfe of lords, 
which he was unable’to fubitantiate, and which terminated 
greatly to the honour of the chancellor. Many other 
charges were brought againft him ; his oppofition to a bill 
for liberty of confcience, and many of his public meafures 
rendered him very unpopular: his admonitions of a corrupt 
prince alienated from him his fovereign’s affeGtion, fo that, 
notwithitanding all his faithful fervices to the crown, he was, 
without reluctance, given up as a facrifice to the national 
odium. In Auguit 1667, he was required to refign the great 
feal, and was at the fame time-removed from all offices of 
public truit. He was afterwards impeached of high treafon 
by the houfe of commons, but the lords refufed to commit 
him upon their charge, and during the debates upon this 
head he received the king’s commands to withdraw from the 
kingdom. Before his departure*he fent an apology-to the 
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houfe of peers, which was voted to be a libel, and burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman. A bill was now pafled 
azainft him as a fugitive from jultice. He landed at Calais, 
but received an order from the court of France to quit their 
territory inftantly. A fit of illnefs rendered this impoflible, 
and he finally obtained permiffion to refide in that country. 
He had nearly loft his life by an attack of fome Englith 
feamen, with whom he was very unpopular ; after this he 
proceeded to Montpellier, where he employed himfelf in 
writing a vindication of his condué&t. He died at Rouen, 
in the month of December 1674. His body was brought 
to England and interred in Weftminfter-abbey. He left 
feveral children, of whom his eldeft fon fucceeded him. 
Lord Clarendon was author of « Contemplations and Re- 
fleGtions on the Book of Pfalms:” «* A brief View of the 
Errors in Hobbes’ Leviathan ;" The Hiftory of the grand 
Rebellion,’ in three volumes folio, to which was added his 
life, and a continuation of his hiftory publifhed in 1759, by 
the univerfity of Oxford. This, his great work, is regarded 
as a valuable fource of information on the events of that 
unhappy period. According to Mr. Hume, it is, except- 
ing Whitelock’s memorials, the moft candid account of thofe 
times compofed by any contemporary author. Clarendon, 
fays the fame hiftorian, was always a friend to the liberty 
aad conititution of hiscountry. It is faid that when he firit 
engaged in the ftudy of the law, his father exhorted him 
with great earneftnefs to fhun the praétice, too common in 
that profeffion, of {training every point in favour of preroga- 
tive, and perverting fo ufeful a {cience te the oppreffion of 
liberty, and in the midft of thefe rational and virtuous 
counfels, which he reiterated, he was fuddenly feized with 
an apoplexy, and expired ina few hours in his fon's prefence. 
Ass an hiftorian, Clarendon will ever be efteemed as an enter- 
taining writer, even independently of our curiefity to know 
the facts which he relates. He is more partial in appear- 
ance than in reality. He is lefs partial in his relation of 
facts than in his account of characters: he was too honeft a 
man to falfify the former ; his affections were eafily capable, 
unknown to himfelf, of difguifing the latter. «* An air of 
probity and gocdnefs,” fays Hume, * runs through the 
whole work, as thefe qualities did in reality embellifh the 
whole life of the author.’’ See Hume's Hitt. vol. vii. 
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Hype, Tuomas, a moft profound Oriental {cholar, who 
flouri/hed in the feventeenth century, was born at Biliingficy, 
near Bridgenorth, in Shropfhire, in the year 1636. He re- 
ceived the elements of a learned education under his father’s 
inftruGtions, and at the age of fixteen he was entered of King’s 
college, Cambridge. In the courfe of two years he was 
fent to London to the learned Walton, afterwards bifhop of 
Cheiter, as a perfon very capable of aflifting him in preparing 
for publieation the grand polyglot bible, on which he was 
then engaged. Mr. Hyde rendered this uodertaking the 
mot effential fervices: he tranfcribed the Perfian Pentateuch 
out of the Hebrew characters, in which it was firft printed, 
at Conftaatinople, into the proper Perfian charaGters. Of 
this Pentatench, Mr. Hyde added a Latin tranflation; and 
he further affiiled- in correcting different parts of Walton's 
work, in the Arabic, Syriac, and Samaritan languages. 
Tn 1658 Mr. Hyde went to Oxford, and was admitted of 
the Queen’s college, and {oon afterwards appointed Hebrew 
reader in that fociety. Soon after the reftoration of king 
Charles II. Mr. Hyde was made under-keeper of the 
Bodleian library, which furnifhed him with ample opportu- 
nities of profecuting his favourite ftudies with fingular ad- 
vantage, and in 1665 he was eleGed to the office of head- 
Keeper. Inthe fame year he publifhed * Verfie Latizae 
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Lingua Perfica, et Commentarii in Obfervationes Ulug. ' 
Beigi, de Tabulis Longitudinis, et Latitudinis Stellarum 
fixarum.’? About the time when this verfion was publifhed, 
Mr. Hyde became acquainted with the great Mr. Boyle, to 
whom he communicated feveral remarkable paflages relating 
to chemiftry, phytics, and natural hiftory, which he had 
collected from Oriental writers. In 1666 he was premoted 
to a prebend in the cathedral church of Salifoury, and in 
the following year he publifhed « Quatuor Evangelia, et 
AGa Apoftolorum, Lingua Malaica, Charafteribus Euro- 
peis,”’ printed at the expence of Mr. Boyle. In 1674 he 
gave the world ** Catalogus imprefflorum Librorum Biblio- 
thece Bodleianz in Academia Oxon :”? and in 1678 he was 
made archdeacon of Gloucefter. Two years after this he 
was admitted to the degree of doétor of divinity, and from 
this period he was frequently giving additional proofs of his 
unremitting ftudy, and fingular fill in all kinds of Oriental 
learning. An account of his feveral learned works will 
be found in the Biographia Britannica, and alfo in a more 
abbreviated form in the General Biography. Ta 1697, Dr. 
Hyde was appointed regius profeffor of Hebrew, and canon 
of Chrift-church. Shorily afier this he publithed “ the Re- 
ligion of the ancient Perfians."’ Dr. Hyde’s profourd {kill in 
Oriental literature, and defire to promote it, would have led 
him to publifh many more learned works than he did, could 
he have obtained encouragement from the public. The 
want of this obliged him to decline running the rifk of print- 
ing any thing more, and on a fimilar account the writings 
which he left behind him were fuffered to lie negleGed, tll 
it was too late to recover them, though the lofs has ever 
fince been regretted by the learned, and thofe who knew how 
to eftimate their value. In 170% Dr. Hyde refigned the 
office of head-keeper of the Bodleian library, on account of 
his great age and infirmities. During the reigns of Charles II , 
James II., and William III. he had occupied the po% of 
interpreter and feeretary in the Oriental languages ; and in 
the courfe of his employment, had made himfelf mot inti- 
mately acquainted with the policy, ceremonies, and cufoms 
of the Oriental nations. Dr. Hyde died in the year 1702, 
at his apartments in Chrift-church, in the fixty-feventh year 
of his age. We fhall tranfcrine the charaGer cf this great 
man as given by Granger : « Dr. Thomas Hyde,” fays he, 
“isa great charater, but is much lefs known than he de- 
ferves to be, becaufe the itudies in which he was occupied 
are but little cultivated. Thofe that are acquainted with 
the Oriental languages, are aftonifhed at the progrefs which 
was made in them by one man, though aided by the power 
of genius, fupported and ftrengthened by inceflant induftry. 
There never was an Englifhman, in his fituation of life, who 
made fo great a progrefsin the Chinefe. Bochart, Pococke, 
ard Hyde, are allowed to been the greateft Orientalifts that 
any age or nation have produced. I am informed that 
Dr. Hyde’s mind had been fo much engroffed by his beloved 
ftudies, that he was but ill qualified to appear to any advan- 
tage in common converTation."’ Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
matter of the Temple, colleéted and republished fome of his 
pieces which were formerly printed. ‘Thefe made their ap- 
pearance in two volumes quarto, under the titleof « Syntagma 
Differtationum et Opufcula.”? Anthony Wood has preferved 
a catalogue of MSS. which Dr. Hyde had either completed, 
or in part prepared for the prefs. Biog. Brit. ; 

Hine, in Geography, a maritime county of America, in 
Newbern diftri@, North Carolina, bounded E. by the ocean, 
W. by Beaufort county, N. by Tyrrel, and S. by Carteret, 
it contains 4783 inhabitants, of whom 1386 are flaves, 

Hype of Land. Sce Hine. 

Hixne-gild, See Hine-gild, 


aye, 


HYDEPARK, 


Eipeye ek) 
HYDEPARK, in Geography, a townfhip of America, 


in Orleans county, in Vermont ; containing 110 inhabitants. 

HYDER ALLy, in Biography, was a foldier of fortune 
in the Eaft, and the fon of a perfon who ferved in quality 
ofa “ killatar,’” or governor of a {mall fortrefs, to one of 
the kings of Myfore. He is faid to have acquired the rudi- 
ments of war in the French camps; and in the year 5753, 
diftinguifhed himfelf as their auxiliary, in the plains of 
Tritchinopoly. About 10 years afterwards, being then at the 
head of the Myfore army, he dethroned his fovereign, and 
governed under the title of regent. Soon after, he extended 
his dominions on every fide, the Carnatic excepted: the 
fine province of Bednore (or Biddanore) and the Patan 
nabobfhips of Cuddapah, Canoul, &c. befides fome Mahratta 
provinces towards the river Kiftnah, and the country of 
the Nairs, and other fmall ftates on the Malabar coaft, were 
added to his original poffeffions ; until at laft he was at the 
head of a ftate, in extent equal to Great Britain, and pro- 
ducing a grofs revenue of four millions fterling. The civil 
broils and revolutions in the weftern Mahratta ftate, par- 
ticularly in latter times, allowed Hyder to aggrandize him- 
felf at its expence, but not without receiving fome fevere 
checks from that quarter. Before he had arrived at the height 
of his power, the war between him and the Englifh broke out 
in 1767 ; neverthelefs his power alarmed his neighbours, anda 
refolution was formed for attacking him, ‘The Mahrattas 
under Maderow entered Hyder’s country on the fide 
towards Vifiapour ; and the Nizam, joined by a detachment 
of Britifh troops, moved from Hydrabad towards the 
frontier of Myfore, foon after. Hyder firft contrived to 
buy off the Mahrattas with a large fum of money, and the 
reftitution of fome ef the places which he had taken from 
them. He next negotiated with the Nizam, and fucceeded 
not only in detaching him from the Englifh, but in drawing 
him over to his party: fo that the Englifh detachment was 
compelled by neceffity to retire to the Carnatic; on the 
frontiers of which their great army was now affembling. 
The fuperiority of the Nizam in the Carnatic had been always 
nominal; however, Hyder who now meditated the conquett 
of it, was glad to obtain from the Nizam a grant, or 
« funnud,” for the nabobfhip of it ; and from this time, at 
leaf, he confidered Mahomed Ally as his rival. In the 
days of this laft mentioned prince’s diftrefs, when he poffeffed 
only a {mall part ofthe Carnatic, he had engaged to cede the 
fortrefs of Tritchinopoly, amolt important poft'in thefouthern 
divifion of it, to the king of Myfore, for the afiiftance then 
afforded him ; but this engagement never being performed, 
Hyder adopted the claims and refentments of the prince, of 
whofe throne he had taken poffeffion ; and never loit fight of 
his title to Tritchinopoly. In the war that immediately en- 
fued, a {trong detachment of the Britifh army feized on 
Hyder's province of Coimbettore, a fertile diftri€t on the 
fouth of Myfore, and commanding a ready pafs to Hyder’s 
capital, Sermgapatam. During the years 1767, 1768, and 
part of 1769, the war was continued with various fuccefs. 
(See Hixnoostay.) In 1771 Hyder fuffered a total defeat 
from the Mahratta army within a few miles of his capital, 
into whieh he efcaped with great difficulty, and after having 
fuftained a great lofs. Here, as his enemies had neither fkiil 
nor the ordinary requifites for a fiege, he remained un- 
molefted, and patiently waiting the retreat of his enemies 
after they had defolated the country. Some fubfequent 
years of peace very much improved both his army and reve- 
nues ; andthe diitractions that fubfifted among the Mahrat- 
tas afforded him an opportunity of extending his territo- 
ries at their expence. Hyder’s projets of ambition were 
counteracted by two unfuccefsful campaigns, in which he com- 


batted with the Britifh troops under fir Eyre Coote; fo that 
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in O&ober 1782, he was reduced to the neceffity of earneftly 
wifhing for peace. Soon after Hyder died, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Tippoo. (See Hinpoostan.) Major 
Rennell, at the clofe of the fhort abftraé& which he has given 
in the introduction to his “* Memoir’’ of the hiftory ot Hy- 
der, fubjoins the following outline of his charaéter, which, 
as he conceives, has been little underftcod. ‘ His military 
fuccefs, founded on the improvement of difcipline ; atten- 
tion to merit of every kind; conciliation of the different 
tribes that ferved under his banners ; contempt of ftate and 
ceremony, except what naturally arofe from the dignity of 
his character, and his confequent economy in perfonal ex- 
pences (the different habits of which form the chief dif- 
tinction of what is called chara¢ter among ordinary princes ¥ 
together with his minute attention to matters of finance, and 
the regular payment of his army :—all thefe together raifed 
Hyder as far above the princes of Hindooftan, asthe great 
qualities of the late Pruffian monarch raifed him abeve the ge- 
nerality of European princes; and hence I have ever confider- 
ed Hyder as the Freperic of the Eaft. Cruelty was the 
vice of Hyder ; but weare to confider that Hyder’s ideas of 
mercy were regulated by an Afiatic ftandard ; and it is not 
improbable that he might rate his own chara€ter for mode- 
ration and clemency, as far above thofe of Tamerlane, Nadir 
Shah, and Abdallah, as he rated hi; difcipline above theirs.”” 

HYDERGUNGE, in Geography, a town of Hindoo- 
ftan, in Oude ; 21 miles W.N.W. of Fyzabad. 

HYDERGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bednore ; nine 
miles S.W. of Bednore. 

HYDNOPHYLLUM, or Hypxornytton, in Botany, 
a name given by the ancient Greeks to a plant which they 
tell us grew on thofe places where the tubera or truffles lay 
underneath. 

HYDNORA. See Apnyteta. 

HYDNUM, an ancient name adopted by Linnzus, 
but mifapplied, as the v0, of Diofcorides, cco of 
Theophraitus, fo called from é320, to /well, is the Truffle 
or Tuber—Perfoon Syn. Fung. 554.' Linn. Gen. 568. 
Syft. Veg. ed. 14. 978. Schreb. 769. Mart. Mill. Di&. 
v. 2. (Erinaceus ; Dill. Giff. 188. Mich.t. 72.) Clafs and 
order, Cryptogamia Fungi. Nat. Ord. Fungi. : 

Eff. Ch. Cap turbinate; fmooth above; echinated be- 
neath with awl-ihaped fibres. 

Obf. Thefe awl-fhaped bodies which Linmnzus compares 
to the prickles of a hedge-hog, are foft, folid, conical, or 
cylindrical fubftances, emitting feeds from every part of their 
furface. Bullard. : 

This is a very extenfive genus of Fungi, Perfoon in his 
Synopfis having deferibed 26 fpecies, mei of which have 
been figured either by Sowerby, Bulliard, Jacquin, or Schra- 
der.—Linnzus was acquainted with only fix fpecies of 
Hydnum. "Thefe plants are chiefly found in moift fituations 
upon the decayed trunks of trees. It will be fufficient to 
enumerate a few of the moit itriking {pecies. — A. imbrica- 
tum, Sowerb. Fung. t. 73, was communicated from lord’ 
Ongley’s plantations in Bedfordfhire. Its colour isa dufky 
yellow, having a reddifh brown border.—A. repandum, te 
175, is found plentifully in Peckham and Horniey woods, 
during autumn. This is of a fine reddith buf colour, and 
very brittle in fubftance.— FH. Daviefii, t. 15, is a {mall yel- 
low or brown fungus; when frefh of a pure white, more 
rare than beautiful, very fimilar in texture to Boletus verfico- 
lr, and was firit difcovered in Anglefea by the Rev. H. 
Davies.—H. /ublamellofum, t. 412. of a delicate white 
colour, was fent from Bedfordfhire by the Rev. Dr. Ab- 
bot.—A. aurifcalpium, Barba Jovis, coralloides, membranaceum, 
and ramofum, lels confpicuous {pecies are alfo figured b 


the fame author. H. auri/calpium, beautifully difplayed 
6 in 
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in Curt. Lond. fafc. 3. t. 68, is of a brownifh colour and 

_ grows upon the cones of fir-trees. Curtis mentions it as 
an excellent example of this genus for the inftruétion of a 
young botanift. 

Mott Hydna are furnifhed with ftems, but not all. A. 
parafiticum is the only Linnzan fpecies that is ftemlefs. 

HYDRA, in Aftronomy, a fouthern conftellation, con- 
fifting of a number of f{tars, imagined to reprefent a water 
ferpent. The ftars in Hydra, in Ptolemy’s Catalogue, are 
twenty-feven ; in Tycho’s, nineteen ; in Hevelius’s, thirty- 
one ; and in the Britannic Catalogue, fixty. See ConsTEL- 
LATION. y 

Hypra, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Grecian 
Archipelago, about 10 miles long, and two broad. N. lat. 

7 20'. E. long. 23° 30'—Alfo, a town of Africa, in the 
ca of Tunis, on the frontiers of Algiers, fituated in a 
narrow valley, near a running ftream and the fcite of exten- 
five ruins; go miles E.S.E. of Conftantina. 

Hyopra of Lerna, in Mythology, a terrible montter, born 
of Typhon and Echidne, according to Hefiod 3 which was 
deftroyed by Hercules. The poets reprefent it fometimes 
as aferpent, branched out into feveral other ferpents, and 
fometimes with a human head, bearing ferpents inftead of 
hair ; and they add, that when one of the ferpents heads were 
cut off, a double head f{prouted in its place. 

This hydra with many heads is faid to have been only a 
multitude of ferpents, which infelted the marfhes of Lerna, 
near Mycenz, and which feemed to multiply as they were 
deftroyed. Hercules, with the affiftance of his companions, 
cleared the country of them, by burning the reeds in which 
they lodged. See Hercues. 

Hyopra, in Zoolozy, a generic name of the polypes. 
Poyre. 

Hyopra is alfo a fynonymous name given by different 
authors to various animals, as, for inftance, by Linneus to 
Tenia globofa, by Bohadfch to Holothuria tubulofa, and 
again by Linnzus with the fpecific term of glomerata to 
Corallina pencillus. 

HYDRABAD, or Bacracar, in Geography, a city of 
Hindooftan, and capital of a province, to which it gives 
name, now called Golconda, (which fee,) is the prefent ca- 
pital of the Nizams of the Deccan ; who, fince the difmem- 
berment of their empire, have left Aurungabad, the ancient 
capital ; whichis not only in a corner of their dominions, 
but in that corner which lies near their hereditary enemy, 
the Poonah Mahrattas, and which is alfo the leaft defenfible. 
Hydrabad was formerly only a palace of pleafure, and cele- 
brated for the beauty of its gardens and delightfulnefs of its 
fituation ; but in the 16th century, the king of that period 
was induced, by the perfuafion of one of his wives, to 
build a city, after whom he called it Bagnagar, or the gar- 
dens of Nayar. It is of large extent, furrounded with walls, 
and defended with towers ; and is fuppofed to contain up- 
wards of 100,000 inhabitants. ‘The fuburhs are extenfive, 
and inhabited by merchants and tradefmen; 352 miles 
N.N.W. of Madras. N. lat. 17° 12'. E. long. 78° 51’. 

Hydrabad is alfo the name of a fortrefs of Hindooftan, 
fituated on the Indus, not far above the head of the Delta, 
and in the vicinity of Naflarpour; the ufual place of re- 
fidence of the prince of Sindy. 

HYDRACHNA, in Entomolocy, a genus of the apterous 
order, eliablifhed by Miller, the chara&ter of which, as re- 
duced by Gmelin to the arrangement of the ‘Syftema Na- 
turz,”’ confifts in the head, thorax, andabdomen being united ; 
the feelers jointed and two in number ; the eyes either two, 
four, or fix, and the legs eight. 


Till within the fpace of the laft few years, almoft every 


See 
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author, not excepting Linneus and Geoffroy, -have con- 
founded the hydrachna with the acarus tribe; while, from 
their fimilarity of afpect, the globular form of the body, and 
the length of their feet, thefe infects were confidered by ge- 
neral obfervers as no other than a race of fpiders, to which 
the fignificant appellation of aquatic was moft commonly 
annexed, becaufe they inhabit watery places, and thus appear 
from their habits, though not in form, to conftitute a diftin@ 
family from the true or terreftrial {piders. Both Roefel and 
Degeer have entered witha peculiar fhare of minutenefs into 
the hiftory of thefe animals ; and it is more than probable 
the obfervations of thefe naturalifts might furnifh many very 
ufeful fuggeitions to the ingenious Miiller, whofe monagra- 
phia on this curious race appeafed in 1781. This conjeéture 
is doubtlefs correét, but neverthelefs the traét, or rather hif- 
tory, publifhed under the title laft mentioned, containg 
a fund of new and valuable information; it elucidates in 
a very comprehenfive manner their internal as well as“ex- 
ternal conformation, and befides, condenfes into one point of 
view a feries of no lefs than fifty diftin& fpecies, the far 
greater part of which was totally unknown to any of his 
predeceflors. Thefe f{pecies are divided into three families, 
according to the number of eyes in each, which are either 
two, four, or fix; thofe of the firft divifion have the body 
of the male terminated in a kind of tail or elongated 
procefs. 

After the publication of this ufeful work the genus 
hydrachna, as propofed by that author with fome flight 
amendments or deviations, was embraced by the generality of 
naturalifts, and {till continues to be approved by the beft 
authorities. Fabriciusis indeed an exception ; that excellent 
entomologilt perhaps, without mature confideration, and cer- 
tainly without affording us any reafonable grounds for believ- 
ing he was fo well acquainted with this tribe of creatures as 
Muller, rejeGts the genus altogether, and refers the few 
{pecies he deferibes, which really belong to that tribe, to his 
genus Trombidium. Gmelin, on the contrary, differs from 
Fabricius in this refpeét, and adopts the genus together with 
its numerous [pecies as defcribed by Miiller. The moft mate- 
rial, and in our opinion the moft able deviation from Miiller,. 
hitherto propofed, is that fubmitted by Latreille; this 
very affiduous and intelligent naturalift agrees with Miiller: 
in confidering the hydrachna as a diftin¢ct natural family, 
but inftead of allowing them t> remain witk the infe& tribe 
in conformity with preceding writers, he referred them in 
the firit iniftance to the cruftacea, and fince that time to the 
Arachnides, in which latter they conititute his family Hy- 
drachnelles. ‘The Hydrachneliz of this writer are divided 
into three different genera, eylais, hydrachna, and limno- 
chare ; the firft of which is furnifhed with mandibles, as we: 
find exemplified in the Fabrician Trombidium extendens. 
That to which the name of hydrachna is retained has no man- 
dibles, and is furnifhed with a projecting fiphon in the form of 
a beak, the feelers are advanced, and have a moveable appen-' 
dice, and the body is of a globular figure: Trombidium geo- 
graphicum of Fabricius is an illuitrative example of this. 
genus. The limnochare genus has no mandible; a fiphon- 
not atall, or very little proje¢ting ; feelers curved, without. 
appendices, and the body deprefled ; the Linnean Acarus” 
aquaticus is of this genus. ; 

The hydrachnz, as we have before faid, are vulgarly called | 
water {piders; they are all of the aquatic kind, refiding among 
plants that grow in the water, or in the banks of ditches,, 
and other {fituations contiguous to their favourite element. 
When in the water they {wim with great facility by means of | 
their feet, which in moft fpecies, when attentively examined, 
appear ciliated, and admirably adapted for that purpofe ; 
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their fin is thick, and their bedy covered more or lefs with 
down, hair, or fpines. The females are larger than the 
males, and often different in colour. In general their colours 
are remarkably bright, and poffefsa peculiar degree of brilli- 
ancy when feen in the water; the prevailing hues red or green, 
and filvery. They are exceflively abundant in fpring, and 
fome of the fpecies are almoft conflantly feen at that 
feafon of the year, on the furface of ftagnant pools of 
water: they couple in the midit of fummer, and de- 
poht their eggs in clufters, chiefly among the weeds ; thefe 
eggs are of ared colour, and at firft fpherical, but afterwards 
change to a femilunar form ; the larve are furnifhed with fix 
feet, and have a probofcis of very fingular ftru€ture. The 
hydrachne prey upon the larve of the tipule and monoculi, 
and the juices of decayed vegetables, and are themfelves the 
food of fithes, of many infects that refide in the water while 
in the {tate of larva, of polypes, and many of the larger kinds 


ef aquatic worms. 
Species. 
* Sedion. Eyes two; Body tailed. 
Guorator. Globular; eyes red. Mull. 


Abuzedant in ditches, and other {lagnant waters; the male 
greenifh {potted ; female blueifh, without fpots, and twice 
the fize of the male. 

TABULATOR. lobular, yellowifh, with fpotted difk ; 
tail cylindrical and equal. Mull. 

Inhabits ftagnant waters, 2nd in fome refpeéts refembles 
the former. 

Buccisator. Obovaie, red, behind black ; tail cylin- 
drical, yellow and narrow at the bafe. Mull. Zrombidium 
éaudatum, Fabr. Acarus caudatus, Degecer. 

Lives in banks, the body beneath black ; eyes reddifh ; 
legs black. 

Cuspipator. Brown, truncated before, and mucronated 
behind ; tail depreffed and bidentated. Mull. 

Body depreffed, and broader on the anterior part ; behind 
narrow, and armed with an erect triangular fpine; eyes black ; 
legs pale. Lives in fifh-ponds. 

PustuLator. Gibbous, red ; tail depreffed, with obtufe, 
angles. Mil. 

Body {mooth, and generally covered with animalcules of 
the vorticella tribe. In grafly flreams. 

Axgator. Rounded, grey, witha white difk ; tail de- 
prefled, and arméd with three teeth. Mull. Acarus globo- 

gus, &c. Schranck. Acarus fluviaiilis, Stroem. 

Found in fith-ponds. 

Macurator. Rounded, cinereous, fpotted, and mu- 
cronate behind ; tail deprefied, and armed with three teeth. 
Mull. 

In ditches ; breaft whitifh; legs green. 

TricuspipaAtor. Red, with a triple gibbofity on the 
back ; tail depreffed, and three-toothed. Mill. 

The body is fomewhat reticulated; breaft blackifh; feelers 
and legs whitifh. Found in pools. 

Emarernator. Red, with the back gibbous; tail de- 
prefled and emarginate. Mull. 

Feelers and legs greenifh. Occurs in boggy fituations. 

Srsuaror. Grey; the back yellowifh on the fore parts 
and tripunétated behind ; tail depreffed and finuated. Mull. 

Body reticulated ; feelers and legs white. Found in ftag- 
nant waters. : t 

INTEGRATOR. 
andentire. Mill. 

Found in ditches ; the body roundifh oval, depreffed, and 
contracted behind ; brealt yellowifh ; legs hyaline. 


Gieen and without {pots ; tail deprefled 


‘a rufous fork; anterier legs thick. Mill. 


Papituator. Rounded, purple with -an excrefcence 
each fide the tail; legs black. 
Inhabits wet meadows. 


** Sedion. Eyes two, Body marked witha Fork. 


Grosstprs. Nearly {quare, white, with three {pots and 
a rufous fork ; anterior legs thick. 

Body pellucid and glabrous; legs twice as long as the 
body. Inhabits ditches. 

Crassipes. Obovate; black, the difk black witha red- 
difh fork; tail papillous; anterior legs thick. Miill. 

Found in fith ponds and dykes; legs three or four times 
the iength of the body; pellucid; breait whitifh; ey es 
black. : 

Grossires. Nearly {quare, white, with three {pots and 
Geofir. 

Inhabits fith-ponds; body glabrous ; legs twice the length 
of the body. ; 

Cravicornis. Obovate, rufous with a yellow fork; 
feelers clavated; legs pale. Mill. 

Found in ponds; the eyes black ; legs and feelers white. 

Spinires. Oval, greenifh yellow, with eight dots and a 
rufous fork; legs fpinous. Mill. 

Inhabits pools. The body polifhed, with the eyes, breaft, 
legs, and dots on the back black. 

Loneicornis. Nearly fquare, white with five brown 
fpots and a rufous fork; feelers long. Miill. 

Trequents rivulets; pellucid; eyes black; breaft pale 
yellow. 

Vernauis. Oval, greenifh with a deeper difk, and ru- 
fous fork. Miill. 

Inhabits overfown meadows; and has the appearance of a 
grey dot; the legs white. 

Lunires. Oval, white, fpotted, with a clear white fork ; 
fourth joint of the poiterior legs lunated. Mill. 

Found in ditches, the body pellucid, with large eyes, 
and the legs and feelers pale. : 

Trirurcais. Oval, whitifh, witha brown back and 
triple filvery fork. Mull. 

Frequents wet meadows; the feelers ending in a claw, 
and with the legs pale greenifh white; eyes black; abdomen 
beneath, fometimes brown with a white line. 

OrszicuLaris. Deprefled, orbicular, pale yellow with 
black fpots on the diflc and a rufous fork. Mill. 

Eyes black ; legs white. This fpecies occurs in rivers. 

Sreriaris. Globular, blue, with a cinereous back and 
ftellated fork. Mull. Subzer, &c. 2 

In the banks of rivulets; the body of this kind is reticu- 
lated; and the legs fomewhat longer than the body. 

Ovatis. Ovate, comprefled, greenifh and flattifh abore, 
carinated and yellow brown beneath ; feelers placed beneath. 
Mill. , 

Found in overflown meadows. Eyes and legs black. 

Exuietica. Rounded, blue with fulvous fpots and dots. 
Mull. Acarus maculatus aquaticus, Degeer. 

A fearce fpecies found in rivers; eyes black; legs white, 
breaft, tail, and pofterior margin yellowith. 

OrpicuLtaTa. Deprefled, orbicular, violet, with a white 
fpot and circle. Miill. ie 

Breaft fulvous with the tip green ; feelers and thighawhit- 
ifh ; eyes black. Inhabits muddy ditches. : 

Lucusris. Globular, brownifh, with black ftreaks; legs 
green. Mill. 

In boggy places ; eyes black ; feelers green. 

TruncaTeLLa. Grey, oblong, truncated behind, with 
dufky dots and lines. Mull. { 

Inhabits marfhes ; eyes black, feelers white. 

3 *% ® Scion. 
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*** Scion. Eyes two; Body glabrous. 


Despiciens. Rounded, red, with numerous {pots ; eyes 
placed beneath. Miill. Aranea aquatica, Frifch. 

Found im ditches ; body flightly depreffed, thick and 
wrinkled ; eyes blackish ; legs pale yellow. 

Geocrapuica. Spherical, black with four fcarlet {pots 
and dots. Mil. Roef, &c. 

The largett and moft beautiful of its genus; eyes, feelers, 
and laft joint of itslegs red. Inhabits ditches. 

Ansrercens. Globular, red without {pots ; legs black. 
Mill. Roef., &c. 

Inhabits ftagnant waters; lines on the body beneath, with 
the eyes and legs black. 

Exrenpens. Rounded, red; hind legs contraéed. 
Mull. 

In ditches ; body convex, and fhining. 

CrueEnta. Diitended, red; legs equal. Mull. Trom- 
bidium globofum, Vabr. Acarus aquaticus globofus, Degeer. 

Found in overflown meadows ; eyes red ; feelers downy. 

Imeressa. Diftended, red, with impreffed dots; feelers 
fhort. Mill. Acarus aquaticus ruber, Degeer. Acurus 
holofericeus fubglobofizs aquaticus, Schranck. 

Found in marfies; a fuppofed variety has the feelers 
longer. ; 

Ovara. Obovate, grey-brown, with a triangular fulvous 
fpot ; legs pale black. Miill. ; 

Another analogous kind, an apparent variety of ovata, 
has the body marked with@ fulvous crofs, and the legs with 
the eyes and feelers black. Bothare found in ditches. 

Lunanris. Oval, rufous, witha black lunate {pot on the 
back. Mill. 

Inhabits fifh-ponds ; the eyes are black, and the legs grey. 

Littacea. Obovate and whitifh, the difk lily-white, 
with a black {pot eaeh fide. Mull. 

. The feelers, legs, and breaft are pale, the latter fpotted 
with black. This kind inhabits fens. 

Torris. Oval, yellowifh, with lateral black fpots, and 
red in the middle ; hind fhanks lamellated. Mill. 

Found in ditches, the eyes black, and legs white. 

Srricata. Oblong, yellowifh-green, the fore part de- 
preffed, with two blackifh itreaks united behind. - Mill. 

Near the banks of rivers; the eyes are black ; feelers and 
legs white. 

- Oxsoteta. Rounded, reddith-brown, with a- double 
obfolete ftreak behind the eyes. Mill. 

Frequents the waters of woody fituation ; the eyes are 
black ; feelers pellucid ; and the legs pale-brownith. 

Nopara. Red, truncated before, and {potted each fide ; 
pofterior legs knotty. Maul. 

Occurs in ditches; the eyes are black ; feelers annulated ; 
legs yellowith and longer than the body. ; 

Comritanata. Green, depreffed, and emarginate before, 
with a white band in the middle. Miuil. 

The body elliptic; eyes black ; legs and feelers pellucid. 

Muscutus. Green, oval, comprefled, grooved above, 
beneath carinated. Mall. 

Varies in colour ; the eyes are black, feelers white, and 
pellucid. Found in mares. 

Latires. Oval, yellowifh, and fpotted each fide ; fourth 
joint of the pofterior legs dilated. Mull. ; 

In marthes ; the legs pale-blueifli, with the tip brown. 

Versicoror. Nearly fquare, with whitifh, blue, and 
brown fpots. Mill. : 

Found in wet meadows ; the body white, beneath brown, 
with a yellow margin ;, feelers and legs pellucid, white. 


H XY. D 
**** SeGion. Eyes four. 


CatcarzA. Rounded, brown, with a clear white difk. 

Inhabits marfhy woods; the eyes are black ; feelers pointed, 
and the legs pale and pellucid. 

Fuscata. Ovate, reddifh-brown, with a darker difk, 
and pale rufous fork. Miill. 

The body is convex, and {potted on the back ; eyes black ; 
legs and feelers white and pellucid. Found in muddy 


ditches. 

Unnurata. Oval, pale-ycllow, with flexuous black 
ftreaks. Miill. 

In marfhes. The body fub-globular, pellucid, with black 
eyes. 


rn jane Oval, red, with black {pots on the back. 
wil. 

Eyes black ; legs and feelers pale-yellow, and pellucid, 
Eyes fix. 


Rounded, red, with numerous darker {pots 


© * ® Sesion. 


UMBRATA. 
Mill. 

Inhabits marfhy woods ; the body glabrous, fub-depreffed 
with ten darker fpots above, beneath blackifh; eyes black $ 
feelers yellowifh at the tip ; legs yellow. 

HYDRAGOGUES, Hypracoca, Sdcovyarya, from due, 
water, and aye, to draw, in Medicine, an appellation given 
to thofe purgatives which produce copious watery ftools. 

The moit acrid and drattic purgative drugs are thofe to 
which the epithet of Aydragogue is particularly applicable ; 
not as the ancients conceived, becaufe they have a particular 
attraction for the watery part of the circulating fluids ; but 
becaufe, by their powerfully ftimulant operation on the 
mouths of the exhalent arteries, which open every where 
along the inner furface of the intefinal canal, they occafion 
thofe veffels to pour out their fluids in great abundance, and 
thus render the ftools thin and watery. Of the more aGtive 
hydragogues in modern ufe are the claterium, fcammony, 
camboge, &c.: jalap, calomel, colocyath, and fome other. 
fubftances of a lefs acrid quality, when adminiftered in large 
dofes, likewife excite a copious excretion of watery fluids 
from the inteflines. Some caution is requifite in the adminif- 
tration of thefe active cathartics, efpecially in habits origi- 
nally delicate or weakened by difeafe, or in thofe whofe 
bowels are peculiarly irritable. Fainting, convulfions, and’ 
even death have been the confequence of exceflive purging : 
thefe refults appear to have been not very rare among the 
ancients, who were cbliged to have recourfe to fuch medi- 
cines as white hellehore, when a confiderable catharfis was 
neceffary. ‘ Convulfio poft helleborum lethale,’’ is an apho- 
rifm more than once exprefled by Hippocrates. A byper- 
catharfis, with bloody ftools, is a more common confequence 
of hydragogue purging in modern times. See HypErca- 
THARSIS. 

Draitic hydragogues are feldom indicated, except in 
dropfy efpecially of the belly, in which a copious watery 
difcharge from the inteftines occafionally effeéts a cure of 
the difeafe ;—or in cafes of paralytic torpor extending to 
the bowels, in hemiplegia ;—or in the painter’s cholic, after 
the fpafm has been relaxed by opiates. In enteritis, or 
inflammation of the bowels, hydragogues fhould be cauti- 
oufly fhunned, notwithftanding the conitipated ftate of the 
canal ; for fince the conftipation arifes from the inflamma- 
tory condition of the inteftines, every acrid ftimulant ap- 

lied to them mutt inevitably augment, rather than alleviate 
the difeafe. See Caruarrtic. 

HYDRANGEA, in Botany, from idxe, water, and’ 
alyor, a wveffel, fo named by Gronoyius, in allufion to the 
pitcher-like fhape of the feed-veffel. Linn. Gen. 222. Schreb.. 
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-299. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 633. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Ait. 

Hort. Kew. v. 2.76. Juff. 310. Lamarck. Did. v. 3. 150. 

Illuftr t. 370. Gertn. t. 30. (Hortenfia; Juff. 214. Pri- 

mula; Loureir. Cochinch. vy. 1. 104.) Clafs and order, 

eetie Digynia. Nat. Ord. Succulente, Linn. Caprifolia, 
uff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, fuperior, five-toothed, 
permanent, {mall. Cor. Petals five, equal, roundifh, larger 
than the calyx. Stam. Filaments 10, longer than the corolla, 
but fometimes alternately longer and fhorter themfelves ; an- 
thers roundifh, twin. Pi. Germen roundifh, inferior ; 
ttyles two, fhort, diftant ; itigmas obtufe, permanent. Peric. 
Capfule roundifh, twin, the double ftyle forming two 
beaks to it, angulated with many nerves, crowned by the 
-calyx, two-celled bya tranverfe partition, opening by a hole 
‘between the horns. 
very {mall. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, five-toothed. Corolla of five 
petals. Capfule of two cells and two beaks, containing 
many feeds. 

1. H. hortenfis. Chinefe Guilder-rofe. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
No. 2. Sm. Ic. Pid. t. 12.—* Leaves elliptical, ferrated, 
‘very fmooth. Stamens all of an equal length.’’—This fhrub 
is a.native of the Ea(t, and is ufually cultivated in the gar- 
dens of China and Japan, from whence it was introduced 
into. Kew gardens by fir Jofeph Banks in 1790.—Root 
fibrous, much branched, whitifh. Stems erect, fhrubby, 
having a {mooth brown bark. Branches oppofite, leafy, 
green, {peckled with dark purple fpots, flowering at the top. 
Leaves oppofite, fpreading and curved backwards, bright 
green, veiny. C/uffers of flowers terminal, of a beautiful 
rofe-colour, inodorous, green when young as well as in decay. 
Calyx only feen by us ina luxuriant ftate of deformity, very 
large, compofed of four (rarely three or five) fpreading un- 
equal, obovate leaves, which are entire, {mooth, rofe-coloured, 
flightly ribbed and permanent. Petals generally four, nearly 
equal, fmall, obovate, concave, of the colour of the calyx, 
fading. Filaments awl-{haped, red; anthers greyifh, with 
yellow pollen. Sty/es purple. 

This plant, which is nearly allied to Viburnum and Sam- 
Sucus, is much efteemed for its very elegant flowers and eafy 
culture, We have feleéted H. hortenfis for a {pecimen of 
the genus, as it is the moft beautiful {pecies, out of the four 
defcribed by Willdenow. The others, H. arbore/cens, radiata, 
and quercifolia, are of American origin, tolerably hardy in 
the gardens of Europe. 

HyprRANGEA, in Gardening, compreheads plants of 
the fhrubby and flowering perennial kinds ; of which the 
fpecies cultivated here are; the fhrubby hydrangea (H. 
arborefcens) ; and the garden hydrangea, or Chinefe guilder 
rofe (H. hortenfis.) 

The latter of thefe forts is held in high eftimation on ac- 
count of the number of elegant flowers which it difplays. 

Method of Culture —The firit of thefe plants is increafed 
by flipping off or parting the roots in the early autumn, and 
planting them out where the plants are to grow. It fueceeds 
beft on a moiit foil, and requires no trouble but being kept 
free from weeds, by digging the ground about it in the win- 
ter. “When the ftems are deitroyed in fevere frofts, new ones 
are put forth in the enfuing {pring feafon. 

And the fecond fort is eafily inereafed by planting cuttings 
af the young fhoots, in pots of rich loamy earth in the fpring, 
plunging them in a moderate hot-bed. When they have 
itricken good root, they fhould be removed, with balls of 
earth about their roots, into feparate pots, and be placed 
in the green-houfe or under other fimilar proteCtion, 

But though this plant is capable of itanding the open air 


Seeds numerous, angulated, pointed, - 
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in mild winters, in warm dry fituations, it does not flower 
fo well as in the green-houfe. Superfluous plants fhould 
therefore only be employed in this way as they may frequently 
be deftroyed. ‘ 

Thefe are ornamental plants; the former in fronts of 
clumps and borders, and the latter among green-houfe col- 
leGions and other potted plants, where: it produces a fine 
appearance during the flowering feafon. 

HYDRAOTES, in Ancient Geography. See RAUVEE. 

HYDRARGYROSIS, a term ufed by the chirurgical 
writers to exprefs the anointing of the body with a mercurial 
unction, in order to the raifing a falivation. 

HYDRARGYRUM, ‘Yeexpyvgov, a name given to mer- 
cury, or quickiilver. 

The word is formed of 12u, agua, water, and zpyveoc, argen- 
tum, filver ; q.d. water of filver, on account of its refembling 
liquid or melted filver. For an account of mercury and its 
different preparations, fee Mercury. 

HYDRASPIS, water./hield, or water buckler, a machine 
of wood, invented by John Chriltopher Wagenieil, a German, 
by the help of which a perfon may walk on the water, with- 
out fear of finking. Itencompaffesthe breatt, ferving the office of 
the cheit in water-fowl, and is furnifhed with apertures for re- 
ceiving a quantity of food, or for preferving money, writings, 
or other valuable things, in cafe of an inundation. ‘The per- 
fon who ufes it is provided with paddles for the feet, con- 
fiting of moveable flaps of very thick leather, which open 
and fhut, and are faftened to a wooden fole, on which the 
foot reits, by an iron pin paffing through their hinges. 
They are faftened to the feet byaltraps or thongs. The in- 
ventor of this machine made trial of it in a whirlpool of the 
Danube, where he moved about in the current without 
danger. He propofes, that this machine fhould be ufed in 
a fhipwreck, in efcaping the danger of fudden inundation ia 
pafling ariver, for the fervice of war,.and hunting and taking 
water-fowl, &c. Aé. Erud. ann. 1691, p. 40. 

HYDRASTIS, in Botany, fo named by Mr. John Ellis, 
who probably, as profefior Martyn conjectures, received it 
from Mifs Colden, daughter of governor Colden. From fome 
confufion, perhaps, in the hiftory of the difcovery, or of the 
communication, Linnzus was led to underftand the appel- 
lation given by his friend as intended to commemorate “a 
young lady of noble birth ;”? whereas it appears rather to 
have a reference to the native fituation of the plant, from 
Udxp, water, OY bdpsa, an imbibing of water—Linn. Gen. 283. 
Schreb. 379. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1339. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2.273. Juff. 232. La- 
marck Did. v. 3. 151. Iluflr. t. 500 —Clafs and order, 
Polyandria Polygynia. Nat. Ord. Multifilignge? Linn. Ra- 
nunculacez, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth none. Cor. Petals three, ovate, 
regular. Stam. Filaments numerous, linear, compreffed, a 
little fhorter than the corolla; anthers compreffed, obtufe. 
Piff. Germens numerous, ovate, forming themfelves into an 
ovate head; ftyles very fhort; fligmas broadifh, compreffed. 


Peric. Berry compofed of oblong grains. Seeds folitary, ob- 
long. ‘ 
Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Petals three. Neétary none., 


Berry compofed of fingle-feeded grains. 

1. H. canadenfis. Canadian Yellow-root. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 784. (Warneria canadenfis; Mill. Di&. 190. t. 285. 
Hydrophyllum verum canadenfium; Linn. Sp. Pl. ed. 1. 
146.)—This bog plant is a native of Canada, and flowers in 
May or June. It was firft cultivated by Mr. P. Miller in 
1759—Root of a deep yellow colour within, whence its, 
Englith name, throwing out fibres in the fpring. Stems about’ 


nine inches high, at firlt hight green, but afterwards tinged 


with’ 
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with purple, hairy towards the top. Leaves two on each 
item, petioled, emarginate at the bafe, palmate, ferrate, three, 
four, or five-lobed, the lobes having a {maller lobe on each 
fide, changing from light to dark green, or a purplifh colour. 
Flower folitary, white, of fhort duration. J ruit red, and 
fucculent. Berry refembling the rafpberry or mulberry 
more than the ftrawberry.—Juffieu fays it has the fruit and 
habit of a Rubus, and is allied to Podophyllum.—lIt is re- 


HYD 
HYDRAULICS, that part of ftaties which’ confiders 


the motion of fluids, and particularly water; with the ap- 
plication of it in artificial water-works. Hydraulics, as 
diftinguifhed from hydrodynamics, is that fcience which 
treats of certain machines or engines, in which fluids are 
principally concerned. 

The word is derived from the Greek, dJeavac-, founding 
aater, formed of vdwe, agua, water; and 2vd0:, tibia, pipe, or 


marked by Linnzus, in his herbarium, that the flowers of flute: the reafon of which is this, that at the time of the firft 


this plant were unknown to his pupil Kalm. We are not 
aware that it has been figured by any author except Miller, 
as quoted above. 

HYDRATE, in Chemifiry, aterm that hasebeen applied 
by fome modern chemifis to exprefs the chemical union of 
water with any fubflance, and more particularly with certain 
metallic oxyds ; thus from the falts of copper precipitates are 
thrown down by the alkalies, and fome of the earths, which 
are either of a green or blue colour, and which were for- 
merly regarded as mere oxyds. According to Proulft, the 
green is a fub-falt, or an oxyd with a {mall portion of acid, 
and a quantity of water; the due a compound of black 
oxyd with water alone, in the proportion of 24 parts of 
water to 76 of oxyd; and is denominated a Aydrate of copper. 
The water is thou@ht to be in a ftate of chemical combina- 
tion, and to be the’caufe of the blue colour. This hydrate, 
by the fame chemiit, is fuppofed to be the bafe of a number 
of falts. The water may be-expefled with a low red 
heat. 

HYDRAULICON, ia.the Ancient Mufic, an organ 
blown by the fall of water. From the defeription of this 
inftrument by Vitruvius, cap. xiil. it feems as if the water 
which forced the air into the pipes was pumped by men. 
Indeed, it has been much difputed whether it was played 
with fingers, by means of levers or £eys ; and yet the defcrip- 
tion of it by Claudian feems fuch a one as would fuit a modern 
organ, only blown by water inftead of bellows. 

¢ Vel qui magna levi detrudens murmura tatu 
Innumeras voces fegetis moderator aénz 
Intonet erranti digito, penitufque trabali 
Veéte laborantes in carmina concitet undas.”? 

In Atheneus, lib. iv. p. 174, there is a hiftory and 
defeription of this inftrument. He tells us that it was in- 
vented in the time of the fecond Ptolemy Euergetes, by 
Ctefibius, a native of Alexandria, and by profefiion a barber : 
or rather, that it was improved by him, for Plato furnifhed 
the firft idea of the hydraulic organ, by inventing a night- 
clock, which was a clep/ydra, or water-clock, that played 
upon flutes the hours of the night at a time when they could 
not be-feen on the index. 

The anecdote in Atheneus concerning the mechanical 
amufements of the great ideal philofopher, is curious. What 
a condefcenfion in the divine Plato to ftoop to the invention 
of any thing ufeful! This mufical clock mutt have been 
wholly played by mechanifm. But neither the defcription 


‘of the hydraulic organ in Vitruvius, nor the conjeCiures of 


his innumerable commentators, have put it in the power of the 
moderns either to imitate, or perfectly to conceive the man- 
ner of itsconftru@ion; and it fill remains a doubt whether 


_ it was ever worthy of the praifes which poets have beftowed 


upon it, or fuperior to the wretched remains of the inven- 
tion ftill to be feen in the grottos of the vineyards, near the 
city of Rome. 

The pneumatic organ, or in%rument blown by bellows, 
and furnifhed with keys, fuch as are in prefent ufe, though 
perhaps a defcendant from the hydraulicon, will have a 
diftiné article, where its invention will be difcuffed, and its 


- improvements traced, among thofe of modern initruments. 


. 


invention of organs, being unacquainted with the method of 
applying bellows to blow them, they made ufe of a catara& 
or fall of water to make a wind, and found them. . 

To hydraulics belong not only the conduting and raifing 
of water, with the conftruétion of engines for thofe pur- 
pofes, but alfo the laws of the motion of fluid bodies, the 
nature of fprings, the courfe of rivers, the agitation of 
waves, the theory of the tides, &c. 

Hydroftatics explain the equilibrium of fluids, of 
the gravitation of fluids at reft: upon removing that 
equilibrium, motion enfues; and here hydraulics com= 
mence. , 

Hydraulics, therefore, fuppofe hydroftatics; and the ge— 
nerality of writers, from the immediate relation between the 
two, join them together, and call them both either hydraulics- 
or hydroftatics. 

The laws of hydraulics the reader will find under Frum. 
The art of raifing waters ; with the feveral machines em- 
ployed for that purpofe, as fiphons, pumps, fyringes, foun=- 
tains, jets d'eau, fire engines, &c. are defcribed under thefey 
and other articles of a fimilar kind, refpeCtively. 

The fcience of hydraulics muft be allowed to be of as 
great importance to civil life, and efpecially to a maritime 
nation, as any department of pra@tical mechanics. Let us only 
refle& for a moment to what itate the metropolis of England 
would be reduced, if deprived of pipes for the conveyance” 
of water, of pumps, and fire engines; and how much the 
commerce of the whole kingdom has been facilitated and in- 
creafed by the formation of navigable canals, and we fhall be: 
convinced of the importance and utility of the art of modi. 
fying the motion of water, and of the principles of hy- 
draulics, on which that art depends. 

The principal writers who have cultivated and improved - 
hydraulics, are Archimedes in his Liber de Infidentibus Hue- 
mido; Hero in his Liber Spiritualium, whe isthe firlt who 
has written on hydraulic machines ; Marinus Ghetaldus in his 
Archimedes prometus ; Jo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motus ;- 
Jo. Bap. Balianus, De Motu Naturali Gravium, Solidorum 
et Liquidorum; Mariotte, in his Mouvement des Eaux et 
autres Fluides; Boyle,in his Hydroftatical Paradoxes; Fr. 
Tertius de Lanis, in his Magiiterium Nature et Artis; 
Lamy in his Traité de ’Equilibre des Liqueurs; Rohault 5 
Dr. Wallis in his Mechanics; D. Guglielmini, in his Men- 
fura Aquarum Fluentium, where the higher laws of hy- 
draulics are reduced to practice ; fir Ifaac Newton, in his 
Phil. Nat. Prin. Mathemat.; Varignon, in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences; Jurin, Belidor, Ber- 
nouilli, Solomon de Caux, ina French treatife of Machines, 
and chiefly hydraulic ones; Cafp. Scottus in his Mechamea 
Hydraulico-pneumatica; De Chales, in his Mundus Mathe- 
maticus; Boecler, in his Archite@ura Curiofa; Luc. An- 
tonius Portius; Herman; Wolfius; 5’Gravefande; Muf- 
chenbroeck ; Leopold; Sturmius, in his Treatife on the 
ConftruGion of Mills; Switzer’s Hydroftatics; Euler ; 
Emerfon; Defaguliers ; Clare; Fergufon; Berda; D’Alem- 
bert; Lagrange; Boffut; Buat; Ximenes ; Lamctherie ; 


M. Young; Bervhard; Prony; Lorgna; Vince; Ven- 
turi; &c. &c. &c. 
HYDRAULO- 


mw _¥Y®D 
HYDRAULO-PxrevmaticaL, a compound term, ap- 


plied by fome authors to fuch engines as raife water by 
means of the {pring of the air. See Arr, Waren, and 
ENGINE. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which 
he calls hydraulo-pneumatical; made by the {pring of the 
air prefling up water in a pipe upon the air’s being exhaufled 
out of a receiver, and thus the weight of the atmofphere 
taken off. See FounTAIN. 

HYDREA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Her- 
mionic gulf, fituated S.E. of the Argolide peninfula. See 
HERMIONE. 

HYDRELEON, ‘Yoecdziov, compounded of tdep, water 3 
and rAxio7, oil, in Pharmacy, a mixture of common oil and 
water. 

The hydreleon was taken internally to excite vomiting ; 
externally it is anodyne, and promotes fuppuration. 

HYDRE'NTEROCE'LE, aterm in Surgery, denoting 
a hydrocele complicated with an inteftinal hernia. Hydren- 
terocele is compounded of three Greek words, viz. vdwp, 
water, «pox, an intefline, and xan, a tumour. See Hypro- 
CELE. ‘! 

HYDRIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the 
Adriatic fea, placed by P. Mela before the Electrides. 

Hypnrtia, or Jdria, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the duchy of Carniola. N. lat. 46? 14’. E. long. 14’. 

Hynrta, in Mythology, the name given by the Egyptians 
to the god of the water, which they reprefented by a vafe, 
perforated on all fides. According to Vitruvius (lib. viii.) 
the priefts upon certain days filled this vafe with water, 
adorned it with great magnificence, and then placed it upon 
a kind of public theatre, where all proftrated themfelves be- 
fore the vafe, with hands lifted up to heaven, and gave 
thanks to the gods for the benefits they received from this 
element. ‘The intention of this ceremony was to teach the 
Egyptians that water was the principle of all things, and 
had communicated life and motion to every thing that 
breathes. 

HYDRIAPHORZ, compounded of vdxp, qwater, and 
:p2, J carry, among the Athenians, a defignation given to 
wives of ftrangers refiding at Athens. 

They were thus called, as being obliged during the pro- 
ceffion of the feitival Panathenza, to carry veflels of water. 
Potter, tom.i. p. 56 and gol. 

HYDRIAS, in Ancient Geography, a country of Afia 
Minor, in the vicinity of the river Marfyas. Herodotus. 

HYDRINUS, a name given by fome authors to the 
ophites, or ferpent-{tone. 

HYDROCANISTERIUM, a fire engine; or a ma- 
chine which fpouts water plentifully, and with force; ufed 
to be applied to the extinguifhing of tires, and conflagrations 
of houfes, &c. We have various contrivances to this effec : 
the firft, and which is, as it were, the bafis of all the reit, is 
a pump inclofed in a ciftula, or wooden vehicle filled with 
water, and mounted on wheels; the pump being wrought 
with long levers which come out of the ciltula: and the 
water it raifes directed to the place by means of a jointed 
tube. 

The Dutch and others ufe a long flexible tube of leather, 
fail-cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in the 
hand from one room to another as occafion requires ; fo that 
the engine may be applied where the fire is only within-fide, 
and does not burft out to expofe it to its external action. 
To improve on this original fire-engine, they have fince con- 
trived to make it yield a continued itream ; by fubitituting a 
forcing or preffing pump inhiew of thefucking pump. Sce 
Fire-£ngine, and Forcing Pumr. 
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HYDROCANTHARUS, in Entomology. See Dr- 
ciscus Marginalis. 

HYDROCARBONATE Gas, in Agriculture, an 
erial fluid formed during the decompofition cf water, which 
is faid to be ufcful in promoting-the procefs of vegetation. 
It is f{uppofed by the author of the work entitled “ Phyto- 
logia,"’ that during the procefs of putrefacticn ‘carbon is 
not only converted into carbonate acid, but there appears to 
be a decompofition of water, asis known by the {mell of hy- 
drogen ; and it is probable that this inflammalle body may 
unite with carbon, as in hydrocarbonate gas, and thus ren- 
der them both foluble in water, and abferbable by the 
veflels of vegetable roots, without their pafling into an acid 
or gaieous form, and may contribute much to the nutriment 
This hint requires the further attention of 
the philofophical agriculturift. 

HYDROCARDIA, a term invented by Hildanus to 
exprefsa ferous, fanious, or purulent tumour of the peri- 
cardium. 

HYDROCELE fignifies, in Surgery; any preterna- 
tural colleGion of water in the {crotum. The term is derived 
from tdep, water, and xnAn, a tumour. In this difeafe the 
fluid may occupy various parts of the fcrotum. In fome 
cafes~it is fituated in the cellular membrane, which affection 
receives the appellation of Aydrops /croti. In moft inftances 
it is contained in the tunica vaginalis tettis. In fome examples 
it is lodged within the fheath of the fpermatic cord; in 
others it is included in a preternatural cyfl ; occafionally 
the water is contained ina true hernial fac ; therefore we have 
five different kinds of hydrocele diftinguifhed by the parti- 
cular fituation of the fluid. 

Hydrops Scroti.—The firft {pecies, namely, the hydrops 
{croti, is nothing more than an cedematous {welling of the 
{crotum, The water is diffufed throughout all the cellular 
membrane of this part of the body, caufing every where an 
equal diltenfion, fo that the raphe is not puthed out of the. 
central fituation which it naturally holds. The {welling 
has all the character of edema; the preffure of the end 
of the finger makes an impreffiou upon it; the furface of 
the fcrotum is fmooth and fhining, without any vetlige of 
the corrugations; the part retains its natural colour, is ge- 
nerally very foft, and has a cold feel. In molt cafes the 
prepuce is alfo affected with a fimilar fort of {welling, fo 
that the patient is a¢tually troubled with a phymofis. In 
certain inflances velicles make their appearance on the in- 
teguments of the penis. We may add, that the tumour is 
quite free from pain. In fome cafes one fide of the fcrotum 
is more diflended than the other, and, confequently, the 


raphe is not fituated inthe middle. It is deferving of notice. 


that women are fometimes affected with a fimilar {welling of 
the labia. 

The hydrops fcroti is generally a fymptom of another 
conilitutional difeafe, efpecially of afcites and anafarea, in 
which event it is commonly attended with an cedemateiis 
{welling of the feet. However, it is occafienally quite a 
local difeafe ; and in this cafe it is ufually a confequence of 
preflure upon the returning veffels, produced by a diflo- 
cated thigh-bone, a badly made truis, an indurated omental 
hernia, &c. Sometimes the difeafe is noticed in new-born 
children, and it has been obferved to follow contufions of 
the fcrotum, and expofure either of this part, or of the whole 
body, to certain degrees of cold. : 

An analogous difeafe may proceed from an extrayafation 
of urine in the cellular membrane of the ferotum. This 
particular cafe is fometimes the confequence of a retention 
of urine. When the laft affi€tion has attained a high de- 
gree, gangrenous fpecks are apt to be formed on the pofte-: 

rer 
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rior and inferior parts of the bladder, fo as to let the urine 
efcape into the cellular fubftance of the perineum and fero- 
tum. In this inftance the {welling of the latter part originates 
fuddenly ; and in proportion as it increafes, all the fymptoms 
of a preternatural dittention of the bladder undergo a di- 
minution, The urine fometimes paffes through an ulcerated 

_ aperture in the urethra into the cellular membrane of the 

fcrotum. Hence fiftule in perineo may be attended with 

this fort of extravafation. When, alfo, by external violence 

, the tunica vaginalis has been burft, while diftended with 

‘water, the fluid has been known to efcape from the cavity 
-of that membrane into the cellular fubftance of the ferotum, 
the cafe changing at once from a common hydrocele into 
‘an hydrops fcroti.. Lafily, we have to remark, that a fimilar 
vextravafation of fluid fometimes happens in the palliative 
“operation for the ordinary hydrocele, when the pun@ture 
isexecuted witha lancet, and the opening in the fkin happens 
‘to flip away from that in the tunica vaginalis, while the 
water is flowing out. 

In the treatment of the hydrops fcroti, it is always an 
indication to remove the caufes of the difeafe, whether they 
-are of a local or general nature.- When a dropfy of the 
-abdomen is fortunately cured by medical means, the hydrops 
‘feroti fpontaneoufly difappears. ‘The {welling of the fcro- 
‘tum, likewife, proceeding from the preflure of an ill made 
trufs, a diflecated thigh-bone, &c. will fubfide as foon as‘fuch 
-preflure isremoved, But furgical writers appear to coincide 
in opinion, that cafes may prefent themfelves in practice where 
local treatment is indifpenfably proper. An inftance of this 
- kind may be where the general or local caufe does not admit 
of a removal in a complete or fufficiently fpeedy manner, 
and where the tumour of the fcrotum is attended with 
Merious inconvenience, or any degree of danger. Thus, 
when urine is effufed into the fcrotum an immediate opera- 
‘tion is proper, in order to avert inflammation, fuppuration, 

. floughing, and filtule, effeGs which would otherwife quickly 
follow. In cafes of the common hydrocele of the tunica 

/ ‘vaginalis, eryfipelatous inflammation, ulcerations, and gan- 

*grenous complaints may occur when the fwelling is exceed- 

. ingly large. ‘The prepuce is fometimes fo {wollen that the 

urine cannot efcape from the orifice of the urethra. Yielding 

as the integuments of the fcrotum are, they may yet be 
‘burit by being exceflively diltended with fluid, as the ob- 
feryations of Mr. Warner confirm. Local means are alfo 
-obvioufly requifite whenever the hydrops fcroti arifes from 
a local caufe. 

* The moft common and effectual means of relieving the 
‘hydrops feroti is letting the fluid out of the cellular mem- 
brane by fuitable punétures. In a few inftances, indeed, 
‘a milder plan will anfwer the purpofe. The complaint in 
new-born infants may ufually be cured by bathing the fcro- 
tum with warm wine. The hydrops fcroti, confequent to 
a bruife, or expofure to cold, may in general be very foon 
‘difperfed by the ufe of a fufpenfory bandage, and repeatedly 
wathing the tumour with brandy, lime-water, wine, vinegar, 
or any decoétion of aftringent and aromatic herbs. ‘The 
fame remedies will alfo be found to avail when the fwelling 

remains after its caufe has been removed. When the tu- 

__-‘mour is exceedingly large, and the fymptoms preffing, the 

_ furgeon is not to confume time in the trial of thefe applica- 
tions, but immediately make the neceffary puntures. If 
“urine fhould happen to be the fluid in the cellular membrane 

of the part, proper incifions fhould be dire&tly made for its 
efcape, left inflammation, abfceffes, and gangrenous mifchief 
enfue. : 
The fluid of hydrops feroti may be difcharged either by 
"an incifion ora pun@ture. Five or fix fuperficial {carifications 
* Vou. XVIII. 


with a lancet will in general be found to anfwer the pur+ 
pofe. Iffuch epenings fhould beclofed the day after making 
them, before all the fluid has been difcharged, the practitioner 
is called upon to ufe the lancet in the fame manner again. 
When incilions are preferred, it is cuftomary to make one 
about an inch long on each fide of the raphe, and deep 
enough to extend through the {kin into the cellular mem- 
brane. Scarifications are commonly deemed the moit ad- 
vifable. It is true that they donot let ont the fiuid fo 
quickly as incifions, but they are fafer, as every material 
wound in dropfical parts is very apt to fall into a gangrenous 
ftate. It is remarked, that frequently the incifion foon 
begins to be painful, its edges to be affected with hardnefs 
and inflammation, while an eryfipelas feizes the whole cir- 
cumference of the wound, and rapidly induces gangrenous 
diforder. 

Such evils are moft liable to occur when the operation 
has been performed at a period when the fcrotum is ex- 
ceflively diftended, and already fomewhat affeted with an 
eryfipelatous rednefs, and when care has not been taken to 
keep the parts quite dry, during the iflue of the fiuid. 
Hence it is an important rule to keep the fcrotum from 
being wet, by laying over and under it dry compreiles. 
When pain and inflammation follow the operation, the moit 
eligible applications are the faturnine lotion, lime-water, the 
decoétion of bark, a folution of alum, &c. Should morti- 
fication a¢tually take place, the patient is always in con- 
fiderable danger, and the event is too frequently fatal. 
Sometimes the whole {crotum floughs and is catt off, both 
the teftes being left entirely denuded. Notwith{tanding all 
this mifchief, the teftes ufually become furniihed with a new 
fort of covering. 

We know of only one example in which incilions are 
decidedly better than f{carifications, and this is where urine 
is lodged in the cellular membrane of the fcrotum, and 
where a fpeedy difcharge of this irritating fluid is urgently 
required, 

Of the Hydrocele of the Tunica Vaginalis Teftis—This is the 
chief and moft interefting form of the difeafe, It is fituated 
in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis teftis. It makes its 
firft appearance as an oval {welling at the lower end of the 
{permatic cord, feeming, indeed, to arife from the tellis itfelf. 
In proportion as it increafes in fize it approaches more and 
more towards the abdominal ring ; but between this opening 
and the upper part of the tumour, the fpermatic cord may 
always be felt quite free. The {welling continuing to grow 
larger, it arrives at length as high as the ring, fo that the 
{permatic cord cannot be at all diftinguifhed; yet it is 
worthy of notice that the upper roundifh end of the tumour 
may {till be plainly felt, particularly on laying the hand 
under the {crotum, and prefling the {welling upwards ; for 
when this is done the upper margin of the tumour projects 
fo much forwards that it may always be diftin@ly perceived. 
The finger can even be put between the upper part of the 
{welling and the abdominal ring, by which means the fur- 
geon can conftantly afcertain that the tumour does not 
come out of the latter aperture. Befides, the difeafe can- 
not be eafily miftaken for a hernia, efpecially as the {welling 
is fubje@t to no variation of fize, whether the patient is in 
an erect or recumbent pofture, whether he coughs, holds his 
breath, er the tumour itfelf is comprefled. We may alfo 
obferve that all the other general fymptoms of a hernia are 
abfent. 

The fwelling is commonly of an oval fhape; the greateft 
diameter extending downwards.- Sometimes the pofition of 
the tumour is oblique, or even completely tranfverfe. In 
this lait circumitance it may be neceflary to make the punc- 
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ture on the right fide of the ferotum in performing the 
palliative operation, notwithftanding the colleGtion of fluid 
may be fituated in the cavity of the left tunica vaginalis, and 
vice verfa. Probably this unufual fhape of a hydrocele may 
be caufed by tight breeches or the preffure of the fufpenfory 
bandage. The larger the tumour is the rounder does its 
figure bécome ; but in fome cafes the fhape is very different 
from what it is in others. Hydroceles have been obferved 
to have occafionally quite a cylindrical appearance. The 
tumour is occafionally divided by a fort of contraétion. 
When a hydrocele is the confequence of inflammation, the 
tunica vaginalis is fometimes adherent in different places to 

_ the tunica albuginea, and of courfe the {welling has an ir- 
regular knobby fhape. 

The tumour feels like a bladder diftended with water- 
In its commencement it is foft and yielding ; but the tenfion 
and hardnefs increafe in proportion to the quantity of fluid, 
and the quicknefs with which it has accumulated.- It de- 
ferves attention, however, that there are fome hydroceles of 
confiderable magnitude, which are fo remarkably foft that 
they may be made quite flat by preffure, and allow the teftes 
to be plainly felt. The freer the {welling is from tenfion 
the more evident is the flu€tuation ; but even in cafes which 
are exceedingly tenfe a certain degree of fluctuation can be 
diftinguifhed on applying the palms of the hands on oppofite 
fides of the tumour. Schmucker has feen hydroceles which 
felt as hard as a farcocele, and Saviard mentions their being 
occafionally attended with the hardnefs of horn. In fuch 
inftances the tunica vaginalis is in general thickened and 
indurated in an extraordinary degrée, and, in certain cafes, 
that membrane, in{tead of containing merely an aqueous fe- 
cretion, has been found to include cyits or veficles filled 
with a yellow fluid. 


When either the patient himfelf or the furgeon handles 
the tumour, the fame kind of fenfation is communicated to 
the fingers, whatever part of the fwelling is touched. ‘The 
furgeon perceives every where the fame kind of feel as he 
would be fenlible of in handling an elaftic diftended bladder, 
and the patient fuffers no pain from any manual examination 
of the difeafe. The whole circumference of the fwelling is 
fmooth and even, except juft at one place, which is where 
the teftis is fituated, and is ufually at the hinder and middle 
part, though nct unfrequently at the upper portion of the 
tumour. In fuch fituation the furgeon may feel an inequality 
and an inelaftic hardnefs, and when the part is comprefled the 
patient is affli€ted with the peculiar pain which is always 
produced by fqueezing the teftis. This gland may almott 
always be felt at the back part of the f{welling, at various 
heights, according as the tunica vaginalis happens to have 
been dilated upwards or downwards by the increafing quan- 
tity of the fnid. B. Bell twice faw the te(tis in front of the 
tumour. The fame gland, though at the back part of the 
fwelling, has been found adhering to the fore part of the 
tunica vagin: i:, in confequence of inflammation, which was 
prior to the hydrocele. Mr. Elfe had an opportunity of 
feeing a cafe, where the oval {welling of a hydrocele was in 
an horizontal pofition from before backwards, while the tetlis 
could be plainly felt at the bottom of the fcrotum. 


When the end of the finger is preffed upon the hydrocele 
of the tunica vaginalis, it does not leave after it any impref- 
fion or dent. -How large foever the {welling may be, the 
fkin of the ferotum always retains fome veltiges of the cor- 
rugations, or, at leaft, is never.fo fmooth and fhining as it 
is inthe cafe of hydrops [croti. Frequently, when the tumour 
has acquired a confiderable fize, the penis becomes retracted 
in fuch a manner, that the prepuce has fomewhat the appcar- 


ance of a navel at the upper and forepart of the fcretum, 
The difeafe is entirely free from pain, except when it in- 
creafes very quickly, in which circumftance a degree of un- 
eafinefs is experienced in the fwelling, at the fame time that 
painful fenfations are felt in the loins, probably excited by 
the weight of the tumour, when the patient has been along 
while in a ftanding pofture. We tind, therefore, that fuch 
pain may be relieved by the patient’s lying down. Ass this 


{pecies of hydrocele commonly affects only one fide, or _ 


fince, when in a few inftances, it happens at the fame time 
on both fides of the fcrotum, it is not equally large on each 
fide, the raphe is never feen exaétly in the middle. The in- 
teguments of the f{crotum have their natural colour. Mott 
hydroceles of the tunica vaginalis are attended with a certain 
degree of tranfparency, andthe knowledge of this circum- 


‘lance is of infinite importance to the praétitioner, fince it 
will often enable him to form an accurate judgment refpecting - 


ambiguous cafes. In order to learn whether the fwelling is 
tranfparent, the chamber fhould be darkened, while a lighted 
taper is held juit on one fide of tue ferotum, while the fur- 
geon looks at the other, which ought to be in the fhade. It 
is neceflary, however, for every furgeon to be aware that 
tran{parency is by no means a conftant fymptom of a hydro- 
cele, and is never prefent, either when the tunica vaginalis 
is preternaturally thick and indurated, or when it is filled 
with a dark turbid fuid, or cyfts refembling hydatids. 

By paying attentiou to the foregoing fymptoms, the fur- 
geon will be able, in all ordinary cafes, to difcriminate the 
hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis from every other kind of 
tumour to which the ferotum is liable. But yet it mutt be 
allowed that there are cafes where the diagnolis is attended 
with confiderable difficulty, certain difeafes having fo much 
fimilitude to the hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, that they 
may deceive the moft attentive and experienced furgeon. 
One of fuch cafes is the farcocele, which has the fame 
fhape as the hydrocele, and, like it, is fituated at the lower 
end of the fpermatic cord. The chief difference, therefore, 
between the two difeafes, feems to be, that the farcocele js 
hard, while the hydrocele has a foft, yielding, elaftic feel, 
accompanied with a flu€tuation. The farcocele itfelf, how- 
ever, 1s not always remarkably hard, and the hydrocele is 
now and then very indurated. The farcocele, indeed, is not 
tranfparent ; neither is the hydrocele in certain initances ; 
and thefe are cafes where a miltake may eafily be made. 
Still, with due attention, both difeafes may be difcriminated 
with tolerable precifion. 
furgeon’s hand, feems heavier than the hydrocele. The 
teflis is feldom equally indurated every where, and the far- 
cocele is ufually much fofter in fome places than others. 
The hydrocele prefents the fame kind of feel at every point, 
except behind, where the teftis is felt. When, in the cafe 
of hydrocele, preffure is made in this latter fituation, the 
patient experiences a much more acute fenfation than when 
the preflure is made upon any other part ef the tumour; but 
in the examp!e of farcocele, the patient commonly has the 
fame kind of feel, let the preflure be applied to any part of 
the {welling whatfoever. The hydrocele may be compared 
with a bladder full of water, the furface of the tumour being 
every where fmooth and even, except in the fituation of the 
teitis. ‘This gland itfelf, when hardened, feldom undergoes 
a regular, uniform enlargement ; but generally has a fur- 
face more or lefs uneven. When the upper portion of the 
{permatic cord can be felt, and it feems quite hard and 
thickened, the furgeon has reafon to fufpeét that the cafe 
is a farcocele. © Latly, though a hydrocele, when gently 
handled, may feem:to be confiderably hard; yet, on being 
more {trongly compreffed, it will generally betray a fott 
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elaftic feel, which is never the cafe with an indurated farco- 
cele. 

A hydrocele is fometimes conjoined with a flefhy enlarge- 
ment of the teftis, which cafe is well known among furgeons 
under the appellation of hydro-farcocele. As the dileafed 
teilis is here furrounded with water, it cannot be felt nor 
examined by the fingers. However, when an unufual de- 
gree of hardnefs is perceptible at the back part of the tumour, 
where the tettis is fituated, or when the upper portion of the 
{permatic cord is found to be quite indurated, the furgeon 
has reafon to fuppofe that the teitis is affeGted with farcocele. 
The latter is commonly the original and principai difeafe, 
the hydrocele firft coming on fubfequently to the enlarge- 
ment of the tetlis. To the experienced pratitioner this crr- 
cumilance often affords ufeful light. We learn from the ob- 
fervatious of that very excellent furgeon, Mr. Warner, that 
omental herniz in young children are fometimes fo tranf- 
parent, that they may be mifiaken for hydroceles. But all 
the other ordinary charaCters of thefe fluid {wellings areabfent. 
AL cyftocele, or hernia-of the urinary bladder, has fome re- 
femblance to a hydrocele, though the two affections may 
eafily be diftinguifhed from one another by paying attention 
to the particular fymptoms of each, as defcribed in a fore- 
going part of this work, (fee Hernia,) and in the prefent 
article. 

The diagnofis is always apt to be attended with a degree 
of obfcurity, when the hydrocele is complicated with other 
difeafes of the fcrotum. Sometimes it is conjoined with a 
hernia. On other occafions, the hydrocele of the tunica 
vaginalis exilts in conjun¢étion with one of the {permatic cord. 
The furgeon can only acquire a perfeé&t knowledge of fuch 
cafes by paying clofe attention to the peculiar fymptomsof each 
of the difeafes. When the requilite information cannot be thus 
obtained, it may often be procured by adverting to circum- 
ftances which prefented themfelves in an early itage of the 
cafe ; for frequently the hydrocele is at firit fimple, and does 
not become complicated till an advanced period. The 
nature of the cafe is often elucidated on the palliative 
operation for the hydrocele being performed, as the other 
difeafe of the fcrotum becomes quite obvious immediately 
the fluid is difcharged from the tunica vaginalis. 

The fpecies of hydrocele, now engaging our attention, 
continves for along while unattended with any ferious in- 
convenience, or prefling fymptoms: it only annoys the patient 
by its fize and weight. When it is exceedingly large, the 
penis is drawn completely back, fo that the urine dribbles 
. over the forepart of the icrotum, and, unlefs particular care 

be taken to maintain cleanlinefs, is liable to excite inflamma- 

tion and painful excoriations. When ahydrocele is the con- 
fequence of an inflammation of the teftis, the fluid generally 

| accumulates with great quicknefs. But the progreds of the 
difeafe is occafionally fo flow, that the palliative operation 
j has not been required till twenty years after the commence- 
; ment of the diforder. In general, the water only colleéts in 
- one tunica vaginalis ; fometimes in both. In the latter kind 
_~ of cafe, a preternatural communication has been noticed be- 
: tween the oppoflite fides of the fcrotum, though we believe 
fuch a circumftance is very uncommon. See Richter’s An- 
fgrunde der Wundarzneykunkt, Band 6,: Kapitel 5. 

he hydrocele appears to be one of thofe difeafes, the 

-_ eaufes of which are far from being well underttood. Ina 
natural, healthy ftate, the cavity of the tunica vaginalis 
always contains a {mall quantity of a fine fluid, exhaled from 
capillary arteries, and conilantly abforbed by veflels for that 
purpofe. This fluid, in the natural fmall quantity, ferves 
to keep the tunica albuginea moilt, and to prevent a cohe- 
fion between it and the vaginalis ; a coniequence which almoft 


1 


neceflarily follows any fuch difeafed ftate of thefe parts as 
prevents the due fecretion of it. On the contrary, if the 
quantity depofited be too large, or if the regular abforption 
of it be by any means prevented, it will be gradually accu- 
mulated, and, by diflending the containing bag, will form 
the difeafe in queftion. 

It is a difeafe from which no time of life is exempt ; not 
only adults are fubjeé to it, but young children are frequently 
affiGed with it, and infants fometimes bor withit. The 
great Mr. Pott profefied himfelf incapable of determining 
the immediately producing caufe. Ruyfch thought that 
the complaint might proceed from 2 varicofe ftate of the 
fpermatic veffels. What real foundation there may be for 
fuch conjeéture, Pott could not ‘fay, and, at the fame time 
that he acknowledges the frequently varicofe affection of the 
fpermatic veffels in cafes of hydrocele, he feems to confider 
it as unproved whether fuch ftate be a caufe or an efie& of the 
difeafe. It is alfo remarked by Mr. Ramfden, that though 
we often find the hydrocele prefent with the varicocele, we 
much more frequently meet with this laft difeafe, even in its 
moft advanced {tates, unaccompanied by any accumulation of 
fluid within the facenlus. (Pra@ical Obfervaticns on the 
Sclerocele, &c. p. 199.) The hydrocele of the tunica va- 
ginalis may frequently, perhaps commonly, be regarded as 
a difeafe altogether local, and dependent upon local caufes. 
Accerdiag to furgical writers, contufions of the fcrotum 
often give rife to the complaint, and hence it is faid to occur 
with particular frequency in perfons who are in the habit of 
riding a great deal on horfeback. In fuch cafes the tumour is 
fometimes formed with furprifing quicknefs. Preffure made 
upon the upper part of the ipermatic cord by an ill conftru@ed 
trufs, or by an indurated omental hernia, may alfo be acaufe 
of an hydrocele. Sometimes the latter malady is joined with 
a farcocele, when it may be confidered only as an effe&t of 
the difeafe of the teftis. A hydrocele may likewife origi- 
nate from an inflammation of this laft gland. In: fome in- 
flances the difeafe appears to depend upon general and lefs 
manifeft caufes. We are informed of its having arifen in the 
{pace of four days, after expofure to cold. (See Richter’s 
Anfangfyrunde, &c. Band 6. p. 67.) Warner and other 
authors have taken particular notice how prevalent the dif- 
eafe is in warm climates, and they make mention of pa- 
tients who got well on removing from a hot into a cold coun- 
try, but fuffered relapfes on their return into a warm part 
of the world. We deem the opinion, that hydroceles are 
ever connected with a venereal caufe, entirely deftitute of 
foundation. 

Mr. Ramfden has recently advanced a new doétrine re- 
{petting the caufe of hydroceles. This experienced furgeon 
has eftablifhed three forms of the difeafe, as occurring within 
the tunica vaginalis; namely, the acute, the fpurious, 
(hydro-farcocele}, and the true, or chronic hydrocele. He 
endeavours to prove that all thefe cafes may be dependent 
upon excitement within the urethra. He remarks, “ that 
the tefticle will become hardened and enlarged, and that the 
facculus of the tunica vaginalis will be diftended with watery 
fluid, in confequence of various degrees of excitement 
within the urethra, from the irritable and acutely painful 
ftri@ure, down to that concealed, fubtle, and local derange- 
ment of the membrane, which is totally free from pain, until 
it is prefled upon by the bougie, and which may exift for years — 
without the patient being confcious of its prefence. 

« Tt cannot therefore be unreafonable to fuppofe that an 
habitual dufceptibility of the whole membrane of the-urethra 
may, in feme inftances, be induced by general or local 
caufes, and although it create no confcious fenfation to the 
patient, may have the power of gently provoking the excre- 
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tory vellels of the tefticle fomewhat beyond their natural 
athon, and thus, by deltroying the balance of fluid, in 
courfe of time eftablifh that undue accumulation which cha- 
racterizes the chronic, or true hydrocele. 

“ T am induced,” fays Mr. Ramfden, *¢ to offer this opi- 
nion from a yariety of facts which have prefented themfelves 
to my obfervation, and which lead me to fufpe&, that in 
almoit every cafe of true hydrocele the urethra will be found 
either to have been expofed at fome previous time to excite- 
ment or inflammation, or to be in a prefent ftate of increafed 
fenfation, irom conttitutional irritability, from the membra- 
nous fence, or from fome other of the feveral general or local 
caufes, to which I have in the preceding pages referred the 
derangement of this membrane. 

«The prevalence of hydrocele in the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies, inftead of being attributable to the relaxation of the 
climate, may more reafonably be referred to the conftant 
excitement to which the urethra is expofed from the habits 
of the table; fince it is well known that, in thofe hot coun- 
tries, every individual indulges in high-feafoned difhes, and in 
the moft fimulating defeription of diet. 

«<The frequency of the hydrocele being prefent with the 
varicocele may alfo be fatisfactorily explained, by referring 
to that itate of continual excitement, which is kept up by 
the diitention and weight of the loaded yeflels.. In the more 
advanced itates of varicocele, nothing is more common than 
an habitual gleet or weeping from the urethra, which is oc- 
cafioned by the dragging of the varicofe veffels; and it cer- 
tainly appears not difficult to fuppofe, that fuch excitement 
in the urethra, when once eftablifhed, may in its turn re-aét 
upon the telfticle, and produce a cafe of hydro-varicocele.”’ 
P. 193—201. 

For the cure of the hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, a 
furgical operation is generally neceffary, as it is only ina 
few inftances that the complaint yields to internal or external 
remedies. The obfervations of writers prove, however, that 
in young children the difeafe may fometimes be difperfed by 
emetics. A boy, twelve years old, was cured of a hydrocele 
by means of the fieam of vinegar, the faturnine lotion, and 
repeated purgative dofes. (See Richter’s Chir. Bibliothek, 
5. b. p. 120, 9. b. p. 593.) Morand fucceeded in curing 
feveral hydroceles by making an iffue on the ferotum ; and 
Douglas found fimilar fuccefs from placing an iffue near the 
groin. Schmucker difperfed a hydrocele by fumigating the 
f{erotum with vinegar every morning and evening, and in the 
intervening time comprefles wet with the fame fluid. In the 
courfe of a few days the tumour fubfided, the fcrotum emit- 
ting a large quantity of perfpiration. Warner frequently 
cured hydroceles in young fubjeéts by means of purgatives, 
and itimulating aftringent applications. Mohrenheim fuc- 
ceeded in difperfing a hydrocele, which arofe from expofure 
to cold. (Richter’s Anfangfer. &c. Band 6. p. 68.) Mr. 
Keate has recommended the following lotion, as an effica- 
cious remedy: Sal. Ammon. Puiver.- 2] Acet. Spir. 
Vin. ReG&if. aa Ziv Mifce. Compreffes, wet with this mix- 
ture, ane to be laid upon the {crotum, and kept there with a 
bag-trufs. They fhould be dipped in the liquid three times 
aday. Mr. Keate affures us, that when this plan is properly 
followed up, the water of the hydrocele not only gradually 
cifappears, but that it does not accumulate again, and the 
cure is radical and permanent, if the application be continued 
about a month. This method may be tried, either while the 
tumour is filled with water, or after the fluid has been let 
out. . Ia\the firft inftance it excites the abforption of the 
water; in'the fecond it prevents, a new collection. When 
the application happens to make the integuments red or 
painful, it muit be left off a few days. The obfervations of 


fir James Earle, however, tend to evince, that the as 
practice does not always anfwer, and is not to be depende 

upon.. From the account which Mr. Ramfden has lately 
publifhed, of the hydrocele being connected with a morbid. 
itate of the urethra, one might fuppofe that the difeafe would 
yield to the proper treatment of this laft canal. This gentle- 
man remarks, however, that in cafes of chronit hydrocele, 


the ufe of the bougie is not attended with the fame degree - 


of fuccefs as in the examples of the acute and fpurious forms 
of the complaint. We may again ftate, that by a fpurious 
hydrocele is meant a colle€tion of fluid in the tunica vagi- 
nalis, accompanied by an erilargement of the tefticle. The 
fimple indurated enlargement of this gland, unattended with 


any fubverfion of its organization, we conceive to be the — 


cafe, which Mr. Ramfden has lately fignitied by the appel- 
lation of fclerocele, and which, being fometimes joined with 
an accumulation of fluid in the tunica vaginalis, conititutes 
an inftance of f{purious hydrocele, or what this eminent furgeon 
has named hydro-{cierocele, in order to diftinguifh the difeafe 
from the hydro-farcocele where the organization of the tefti- 
cle is a€tually more or lefs fubverted. Now Mr. Ramfden 
has endeavoured to prove, that the acute hydrocele, as well 
as the hydro-felerocele, may be cured by treating the urethra 
with bougies, fo as to deftroy the morbid irritation in that 
canal. ‘* The fclerocele of the tefticle, whether with or 
without fluid in its facculus, yields moft readily to the ufe 
of the bougie, when the progrefs of induration in the gland 
has been moft rapid, and the point of irritation within the 
urethra, on which it depends, is moft fufceptible ; but the 
chronic hydrocele being flow in its progrefs, and dependant 
on a much more modified ftate of derangement in the urethra, 
is, on fuch account, very little under the influence of the 
treatment of that membrane, and muf be referred to fome’ 
other operation for its permanent cure.” (P. 202—203.) 
From a note, it appears to be Mr. Ramfden’s opinion, that 
when a tumour of the fcrotum prefents itfelf under the ex- 
ternal appearances of true chronic hydrocele, and is co-exiltent 
with an acutely deranged urethra, and efpecially if the pa- 
tient has any diflike to the hydrocele being tapped, the treat- 
ment of the urethra by the bougie will always be a fair ex- 
periment previous to the letting out of the water. Mr. 
Ramfden can aflert, from bis own experience, that it will, 
in fome few initances, prove fuccefsful in curing the hydro- 
cele. He thinks it probable, that in the cafes in which this 
treatment fucceeded, there might be concealed felerocele 5 
but he confiders that fuch a faé&t would not leffen the propri- 
ety of the experiment. When the true hydrocele is not 
attended with an urethra fo obvioufly deranged, Mr. Ramf- 
den believes, that an attempt to cure the complaint by the 
ufe of the bougie will only be waite of time. See Practical 
Obfervations on the Sclerocele, &c. by T. Ramfden, furgeon 
to Chrilt’s Hofpital, &c. &c. ; 
For relieving the prefent difeafe, two operations are prac- 
tifed ; one called palliative, the other radical. In the frit, 
the defign of the iurgeon is merely to difcharge the water, 
which ufually accumulates again, and the malady returns. 
By the fecond he permanently frees the patient from the 
complaint, and hinders any relapfe, this obje&t being accom, 
plifhed by exciting an inflammation of the whole farface’ 
the tunica vaginalis, and a confequent univerial adhefion c 
this membrane to the teftis. In fhort, the cavity of the 
nica vaginalis, which is the feat of the difeafe, is thus obli 
rated. ‘This isthe commonly received opinion; but at the fame 
ime we are not unaware of a different fentiment upon this fame 
point having been lately advanced by Mr. Ramfden, who has- 
adduced cafes in which, from the tranfparency manifeited in 


the {crotum, a confiderable time after the radical operatior | 
had 
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had been performed, the doétrine of the difeafe being always 
cured, by the obliteration of the cavity of the tuniea vagi- 
nalis, is called in queftion. The furgeon cannot invariably 
and indifcriminately undertake either of the preceding ope- 
ratiuns, at his own pleafure, with equal prudence and propri- 
ety. The palliative operation is entirely exempt from dan- 
ger, and when a fufficient quantity of duid is collected in 
the tunica vaginalis may be fafely undertaken, even though 
the teftis may not be altogether undifeafed, nor the. patient 
in good health. On the other hand, the radical operation, 
executed in any way whatfoever, demands more caution, 
and if done in improper cafes, may be followed by dan- 
gerous and unpleafant confequences. In determining which 
method is to be adopted, the furgeon fhould attend to the 
following direCtions. 

When the hydrocele is exceedingly large, it is not ad- 
vifable to perform the radical operation, the great diflen- 
tion which the parts have juit fuffered placing them in not 
the moft advantageous flate for bearing inflammation. It is 
much better, in a cafe of this fort, to be at firft content with 
merely letting out the water, and to undertake the radical 
operation afterwards, when a moderate quantity of fluid has 
“aceumulated. 

When any fufpicions are entertained of the tefticle being 
‘difeafed, the furgeon muft reftri& himfelf to difcharging the 
water, a plan which can always be fecurely undertaken, 
though the tefticle may not be found, and has the advantage 
of enabling the practitioner to feel and examine diflinGily 
this-latter part. , 
Should any radical opération be done, unpreceded by tap- 
ing the tumour, and the telticle prove to be affected with 
peice ca{tration ought to be immediately performed, 
fince the irritation excited would, in all probability, bring on 
a malignant change in the difeafe of the teiticle. If an at- 


“tempt at the radical cure fhould have been made, and the 


‘tellicle be found thus difeafed, yet, without the cafe admit- 
ting of the. performance of cailration, the patient is put into 
a very unpleafant and precarious condition. 

When the patient’s health is very bad, the radical operation 
ought not to be undertaken, for fear of inducing alarming 
fymptoms. This obfervation, however, muit not be extended 
to a clafs of fubje&ts, who, though not in health, are neither 
affected with extreme weaknefs, nor any preffing indifpofi- 
tion. “The palliative cure, being free from danger, may be 
undertaken in almoft any fates and circumitances. 

When the hydrocele is complicated with other difeafes of 
the fcrotum, it is‘a wife maxim to relt fatisfied in the firft 
iaftance with fimply, difcharging the fiuid. The furgeon 
‘can then examine more accurately the nature of the other 


' diforder, and, at a future period, attempt the radical cure 


‘of the hydrocele, if judged prudent, with greater fafety. 

Of the Palliative Operation. —The intention of this pro- 
ceeding is to relieve the difeafe for the prefent, by difcharg- 
ing the accumulated fluid. The operation by which the 
water is let out is a very fimple one. The only circum- 
ftances requirme our attention in it, are the inftrument 
wherewith we would perform it, and the place or part of 
the tumour into which fuch inflrument fhou!d be paffed. 

The two inftruments in ufe are the common bleeding lan- 
eet, and the trocar. > 
_ © The former having the finer point (fays Mr. Pott), 
may poflibly pafs in rather the eafier, though the difference 
is hardly perceptible, but is liable to inconveniences, to which 
the latter is not. The trocar, by means of its cannula, fe- 
cures the exit of the whole fluid, without a poffibility of 
prevention, the lancet cannot. And, therefore, it frequently 
happeus, when this inftrument is uled, either that fome of 


fatally mifchievous to the patient.” 


the water is left behind; or that fome degree of handling 
and {queezing is required for its expulfion; or that the in- 
trodution of a probe, or a director, or fome fuch inftru- 
ment, becomes neceflary for the fame purpofe. The former 
of thefe may in fome habits be produétive of inflammation ; 
the latter prolongs what would otherwife bea short operation, 
and multiplies the neceffary inftruments; which, in every 
operation in furgery, is wrong. To which it may be added, 
that if any of the fluid be left in the vaginal coat, or infinuates 
itfelf into the cells of the {crotum, the patient will have rea- 
fon to think the operation imperfeGi, and to fear that he 
fhall not reap even the, temporary adyantage which he ex- 
pected. The plece where this pun@ture ought to be’ made 
is a circumfance of much more real corfequence; the fuc- 
cefs of the attempt, the eafe, and even fometimes the fafety 
of the patient, depending upon. it. 

‘¢ All the anterior and lateral parts of the vaginal coat are 
loofe and detached from the albuginea;_ in its potterior and 
fuperior parts, thefe. two tunics make one ;..confequently 
the telticle is, as it were, affixed to the potterior and. fu- 
perior part of the cavity of the fac of an hydrocele, and con- 
fequently, the water or fluid can never get quite round it. 
This being the ftate of the cafe, the operation ought always 
to be performed on that part.of the tumour where the two 
coats are at the greateit diftance jfrom one another, and 
therefore, where the fluid muit be accumulated in the largeft 
quantity, and never on that part of it where the fluid cannot 
pofibly be. The confequence of ating otherwife, muft not 
only produce a difappointment, ,by..not reaching the faid 
fluid; but may prove, and has. proved highly, and even 
(Pott on the Hydro- 
cele.) ;In fhort, it muft be plain to every perfon, who has 
any knowledge of the prefent difeafe, that in. all commen 
cafes, the proper place for making the punture is at the 
lower and fore-part of the fcrotum. It ought, however, 
to be underitood, that furgical writers make mention of 
examples, in which the hydrocele has an unufual fhape, in 
confequence of the preflure of a bag-trufs, &c: Inflances 
have been oblerved,, in which the hydrocele was of an hori- 
zontal oyal form, with the telticle plainly perceptible under- 
neath at the bottom of the {crotum. | In all fuch cafes, the > 
furgeon fhould firit examine the fituation of the tefticle, and ' 
choofe,a place for making the puncture, where there will 
be no rif, of injuring the latter part. The oval fac of -an 
hydrocele of the, left tunica) vaginalis, has been known to 


have fo obligue a pofition, that its bottom could be felt en 


the right fide of the raphe at the inferior part of the fero- - 
tum, while its upper end lay on the left fide of the ferotum, . 
near the abdominal ring. . This hydrocele of the left tunica 
vaginalis was tapped on the right fide of the raphe at the 
bottom of the ferotum, and as foon as half the fluid had 
been difcharged, the fac became fituated quite on the left 
fide of the raphe, the exit of the water ceafed, and the 
cannula fell out. Even in cafes where the {welling has had 
the ordinary fhape, the teiticle has occafionally been feen at . 
the fore-part of the. tumour. Hence practitioners fhould 
remember, that making the punéture at the lower and .an- 
terior part of the hydrocele is not a matter of courfe; and 
‘that it is their duty, in every inflance, to endeavour. to af- 
certain the precife fituation of the tefticle; in order that it 
may be more certainly avoided. Richtér’s Anfangferunde, 
&c. Band. 6, p. 73> 

After letting out the water of an-hydrocele by the pal 
liative operation, it is prudent to cover the pun&ture with a 
bit of lint and a plafter, to keep up the {crotunrwith a kag- 
trufs, and direct the patient to keep himfelf ‘quite: ftill for - 
the firit twenty-four hours afterwards... The. .bag-trafs 


gently 
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gently fupports the fuddenly relaxed parts, and thus tends 
to prevent any painful {welling of the tefticle, as well as 
hemorrhage in the tunica vaginalis, and too rapid an accu- 
mulation of the water again. Although no painful and 
inflammatory fymptoms ufually follow the operation, and 
the orifice heals in a few hours, like that made in blood- 
letting, and this hotwithftanding the patient neither pays at- 
tention to regimen, nor abftains from his ordinary puriuits ; 
yet the contrary fometimes happens. We learn, on the 
“authority of Mr. Pott, that in fome habits and circum- 
flances, the punGure inflames and fefters. Such feftering 
is generally fuperficial only, and is foon quieted by any fim- 
ple dreffing; but it is fometimes fo confiderable, and ex- 
-tends fo deeply as to affe& the vaginal coat, and by accident 
produce a radical cure. Mr. Pott has likewife feen it prove 


more troublefome, and even fatal, when the circuraftances’” 


of the patient, and the cafe have been particular. The ac- 
counts delivered to us by furgical authors confirm, that in 
perfons of bad conftitutions, pain, mflammation, and fever 
are apt to fucceed, if the ferotum be too much rubbed or 
agitated. A patient, immediately after the operation, went 
feveral miles, and brought on by this means fo high a degree 
of inflammation, fwelling, and fever, that the confequence 
was a radical cure of the hydrocele. (Default, Journal de 
Chirurgie, tom.i.) Theden has recorded a cafe where 
fimilar fymptoms were produced, only in a more fevere 
form. Upon the whole, however, the palliative operation 
is not very liable to any difagreeable confequences. If pain, 
inflammation, and fever occafionally arife, it almoft always 
will be found, that the patient has been guilty of impru- 
dent exertion, or that the habit is exceedmgly bad. In 
fome initances, thefe fymptoms are to be afcribed to the 
cireumftance of the end of the cannula having been rubbed 
againit the tefticle during the efcape of the fluid. An he- 
matocele, which is occafionally produced after the opera- 
tion, proceeds either from the great determination of blood 
to the relaxed parts, or from an aGtual injury of one of the 
blood-veilels of the tunica vaginalis with the lancet or trocar. 
When, from the colour of the water, there is reafon to ap- 
prehend that a veffel has been wounded, the furgeon may 
often fucceed in preventing any ferious colleG@tion of blood, 
by taking care to cover the ferotum with cold applications, 
and fupport it well with a bag-trufs. Should he however 
be unable to hinder fuch collection from taking place, both 


the hematocele and hydrocele may be radically cured by’ 


laying open the cavity of the tunica vaginalis. See Hama- 
TOCELE. 

It is faid, that when the tunica albuginea is unfortunately 
wounded with the point of the trocar, the fubftance of the 
teflis is protruded through the puncture of that membrane, 
and forms a {welling which may create a neceffity for caftra- 
tion. When the trocar happens to injure any varicofe blood- 
vefleis of the integuments of the fcrotum, an extravafation 
ef blood in the cellular fubftance may enfue, and end im 
ulceration, unlefs fpeedily difperfed. But while we are 
noticing thefe occafional evils, let us not forget to ftate, 
that the palliative operation fometimes proves benelicial be- 
yond expeétation, no water colleGing again, and the patient 
remaining for ever afterwards free from the difeafe. 

Wifeman and others have advifed deferring the pun&ture 
till a pint of fluid has colle@ed. On the contrary, Mr. 
Pott exprefles his decided opinion, that when the water is 
in fufficient quantity to keep the tefticle from the inftrument, 
there can be no reafon for deferring the difcharge ; and he 
eontends, that ‘the fingle point on which this argument 
ought to reft is this: whether the abforhent veffels, by 
which the extravafation fhould be prevented, are more likely 


to re-affume their office, while the vaginal coat is thin, and 
has foffered but little violence from diftention; or after it 
has been ftretched and diltended to ten, cr perhaps twenty 
times its natural capacity; and by fuch diltention is, like 
all other membranes, become thick, hard, and tough? Mr. 
Pott believes the probability fo mach more on the fide of 
the former, that he fhould never hefitate a moment about 
letting out the water, a6 foon as he found that the puncture 
could be made fecurely. And, from what has happened 
within the fmall circle of his own experience, he is inclined 
to think, that if it was performed more early than it gene- 
rally is, it might fometimes prevent the return of the 
difeafe. 

Although we have given a general preference to the tro- 
car, as the beft inftrument for tapping hydroceles; we can 
conceive a few inftances in which the employment of a laa- 
cet for the purpole might be attended with advantages. 
Suppofing the furgeon has to operate upon a very finall 
hydrocele, which contains only a little quantity of fluid, it 
is better to ufe the lancet. The trocar mutt always be in- 
troduced more deeply than the latter inftrument, and is 
therefore more apt to injure the tefticle. In fuch a cafe, 
alfo, there is no danger of the lancet occafiening an hema- 
tocele, fince the veffels of the tunica vaginalis have fuffered 
no dilatation. On the fame principle, the lancet ought to 
be preferred in all cafes where the hydrocele is complicated 
with either a hernia, or an exceedingly large farcocele, and 
it is impoflible to afcertain the exa@ pofition, fize, and 
quantity of parts in the fcrotum. 

Sir James Earle thinks, that the palliative operation ought 
to be performed at leaft once on thofe who determine to 
fubmit to the radical method of cure, as it enables the fur- 
geon to examine the ftate of the tefticle, and affords an 
opportunity of operating in the other way afterwards, when 
the tunica vaginalis is not more diltended than is proper. 
On the Hydrocele, p. 13, edit. 2. 

We fhall conclude the obfervations which we have to offer 
on the palliative operation, with noticing the circumftance 
of the fluid fometimes not flowing through the cannula of 
the trocar, or of efcaping only juit at firft, and then ftop- 
ping, notwithitanding the introduction of a probe. This 
occurrence may depend on various caufes. The fluid in the 
tunica vaginalis is occalionally as thick and vifcid as white- 
of-egg. (Warner.) Sometimes the cavity of the tunica 
vaginalis is divided by feveral partitions formed of a loofe 
fort of cellular fubftance. In certain inftances, the cavity 
has appeared to be filled with hydatids, or tranfparent eyits. 
Should the patient be in a fit ftate for the radical operation, 
it would undoubtedly be right, in a cafe of the foregoing 
defcription, to perform it at once. The plan by injection 
being here quite inapplicable, the furgeon fhould mtroduce 
a director through the cannula of the trocar, withdraw the 
tube, and, with the aid of the director and a curved bif- 
toury, lay open the cavity of the tunica vaginalis. 

Of the Radical Method of Treatment.—The great obje& in 
the radical operaticn is to produce an entire obliteration of 
the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, which is the feat.of the 
difeafe, and thus render a recurrence of the complaint im- 
poffible. ‘This purpofe has been fulfilled in two manners, | 
viz. by cutting the whole of the tunica vaginalis away, or 
by exciting fuch an inflammation of this membrane as makes 
it univerfally adherent to the teliicle. In the latter method, 
it is a principal indication. to have an effectual, yet not too 
violent a degree of inflammation. When it is too flight, or 
does not extend to the whole of the membrane, it is ineffec- 
tual. In the firft of thefe circum{tances no cohefion fol- 
lows, and the operation completely fails ; in the fecond, the 
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tunica vaginalis only becomes adherent to the tefticle at 
thofe places where the inflammation exifts, while elfewhere 
a cavity remains, in which the fluid re-accumulates. When 
there are feverai fuch parts, to which the inflammation does 
not extend, the hydrocele recurs in the form of feveral 
diftinét {wellings, and the water is contained in feparate 
cylts. On the other hand, the inflammation is too violent, 
when it is fuch as brings on fevere febrile fymptoms, and 
affects the tefticle even more than the vaginal coat. The 
means employed to raife the neceffary inflammation ought 
always to be calculated to affe& the latter membrane chiefly, 
and the teiticle as little as poffible ; a confiderable inflamma- 
tion of this gland not being effential to the radical cure of a 
drydvocele, and being invariably attended with more fevere 
fymptoms, than thofe which refult from an inflammation of 
the vaginal coat. With the preceding intentions, various 
methods of operating have been practifed, the chief of 
which we thali now proceed to defcribe. 

Incifion.—In this plan, an incifion of fome length is made 
through the integuments of the fcrotum and the tunica 
vaginalis, by which means, not only the fluid is difcharged, 
but fuch inflammation excited as ends in a cohefion of the 
whole of the vaginal coat with the tefticle, and, of courfe, 
the recurrence of the hydrocele is effectually prevented. 
This mode of effecting the radical cure of the hydrocele is 


4the mott ancient of all, having been defcribed by Celfus. 


The operation is performed as follows: the point of a 
ftraight biitoury is to be placed on the fore-part of the fwell- 
ing, while the back of the inftrument is to reft againtt the 
index-finger of the furgeon’s left hand. The knife is to be 
puthed into the tumour, and an opening of fuch fize imme- 
diately made as will let the operator introduce completely 
into the tunica vaginalis his finger, on which the further 
courfe of the biftoury is to be directed. Direély the firtt 
puncture is made, the fluid is apt to guth out all on a fud- 
den, leaving the tumour collapfed, and the operator incapa- 
ble of eafily introducing the inftrument, with which he pur- 
pofes to enlarge the firit wound. In order to prevent any 
inconvenience of this kind, furgical authors dire& us to 
place the end of the left index finger clofe behind the point 
of the knife, and to take care to make it pafs into the 
wound immediately behind the latter inftrument. This 
being done, the furgeon, with the aid of his left thumb, 
can take hold of the invettments of the hydrocele, and 
hinder a clofure of the opening juft made. A blunt-pointed 
crooked biftoury is then to be introduced, and, guided by 
the fore-finger, will ferve for enlarging the incifion down- 
wards and. outwards, in fuch manner, that the wound may 
extend down the middle of the front of the tumour to its 
lower part. When the hydrocele is fmall, or complicated 
with a farcocele, or hernia, or when any doubts exift con- 
cerning the real nature of the cafe, writers advife us to let 


- the firit incifion only divide the integuments of the fcrotum, 


and then to open the tunica vaginalis feparately. 

Should any modern praétitioner choofe to perform this 
operation, he would find it very advantageous to make the 
firt opening into the hydrocele at the upper part of the 
fwelling, as all the fluid would then not make a fudden 

, fo as.to ogeafion a collapfe of the tumour, and diffi- 
culty in effecting the neceffary dilatation of the wound. 

The incifion mu‘t be carried to the bottom of the tunica 
vaginalis, or elfe bleod and matter will be very likely to 

2 there, and create trouble. 

The cavity of the hydrocele having been thus. laid open, 
4s.to be drefled with foft pieces of lint; thefe are to be 
covered with a pledget; anda fufpenfory, or T bandage. 
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The dreffings are to be changed at proper intervals, until the 
part is completely healed. 

Much more might be faid concerning this method of effe@- 
ing the radical cure of the hydrocele ; but we fupprefs many 
particulars, conceiving them to be fuperflvous in the prefent 
almolt exploded {tate of the operation. Whoever will take 
the trouble to read the accounts of this plan, as delivered to 
us by furgieal writers, will find that, according to Monro 
and Acrell, its confequences are fometimes dangerous, and 
even fatal, while, in other inflances, the inflammation of the 
tefticle has been fo violent, as to end in fuppuration. (See 
Richter’s Anfangfgr, &c. Band 6. p. 92.) Hence it has 
been commonly found proper to employ a ftri& antiphlo- 
giltic treatment, which is acknowledged to have occafionally 
defeated the very object of the operation, by preventing the 
kind of inflammation neceflary for the completion of the 
radical cure. Thus, fevere as the method is, it is uncertain, 
and its failures are confirmed by the teftimony of Bertrandi, 
Sabatier, and fir James Earle. We will not dwell upon the 
objections which might be urged againft the praGtice, from 
the difagreeable and dangerous bleedings which fome- 
times follow the operation, or the painful excoriations which 
frequently arife. The method has no advantage over a 
milder operation, which we have to recommend, and it is al- 
together fevere, as well in its performance as in its confe- 
quences. We fhould, however, have deemed it our duty to 
enter into a more particular detail of the reafons againit the 
plan, had not the difrepute into which it has now funk ren- 
dered this tafk unneceflary. 

Extirpation —It fometimes happens, after performing the 
foregoing operation, that the tunica vaginalis is found in a 
thickened and indurated ftate. Certain writers and practi- 
tioners have fancied, that when this is the cafe, fuch an in- 
flammation as is effential to the radical cure will not take 
place. Under this impreffion, they recommend fearifyin 
the inner furface of the tunica vaginalis, or even cutting this 
membrane entirely away. Many eminent furgeons of pal 
times have adopted the latter proceeding with fuccefs, as 
for inftance, Douglas, Saviard, White, Gooch, and Louis. 
Indeed, it was remarked by Bertrandi, that the fymptoms 
are generally milder after the excifion of the tunica vaginalis, 
than after a mere divifion of it. The methcd confiftsin dif- 
fecting away portions of the membrane, after laying open its 
cavity, care being taken not to cut too clofely to the tefticle, 
for fear of exciting a violent degree of hernia humoralis, 

Certainly we can conceive a cafe in which the tunica vagi- 
nalis may be fo difeafed, as to juftify the tedious and painful 
plan of removing a part of it by diffetion, But an inftance 
of this kind muft be very uncommon; and the obfervations 
of fir James Earle confirm, that the radical cure, by means 
of an injection, can be accomplifhed without any excifion, 
notwithitanding the tunica vaginalis is thickened. The me- 
thod of extirpation, however, isnot only objeGionable, as being 
productive of avoidable pain ; it is liable to bring on trou- 
blefome hemorrhages both during and after the operation, 
and to be followed by f res and filtulous abfceffes, which are 
a very long time in healing. 

Tent.— Experience having fhewn that, in many inftances, 
moderately ftimulating the tunica vaginalis will bring on a 
fvfficient infammation of this membrane to effeét-a radical 
cure; and likewife, that the common palliative operation, 
done with a trocar, is fometimes followed by the fame béne- 
ficial confequence ; attempts have been made to free the pa- 
tient permanently from the difeafe by milder methods than 
thofe which we have juft now been deferibing. After the 
palliative operation with 3 trocar, Monro fuggelted leaving 
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the cannula in the wound until the neceffary inflammation 
had been excited, and he affures us, that in this manner he 
often accomplifhed a radical cure with the utmoft fuccels. 

Warner ufed to punGture the {welling with a lancet, and, 
after letting out the fluid, introduce into the opening a tent, 
which was left there until an adequate degree of inflamma- 
tion had come on. 

The laft mode of operating has been the moft extenfively 
adopted. It is executed as follows: a puncture is made with 
an abfcefs-lancet in the anterior and inferior part of the 
tumour, and the fluid difcharged. A tent is then introduced 
into the aperture, fo as to lie betwixt the tunica vaginalis and 
the tefticle. The opening is next covered with a pledget. 
The wound in the integuments and vaginal coat ought to be 
about an inch anda half inlength. We are alfo advifed by 


fome authors to introduce the tent while the water is making ° 


its efcape ; as, in confequence of the way in which the fae 
occafionally collapfes, the operator may, afterwards have 
trouble in getting the tent into the tunica vaginalis, and, 
perhaps, force it into the cellular fubftance’ of the fcrotum, 
inftead of the proper fituation, in which circumflance the 
attempt at a radical cure would fail... .The tent ought to be 
at leaft an inch long, have a ligature attached to it, and be 
made either of {ponge, or a foft doffil of lint. The latter 
can be beft introduced by means of a probe... A frefh tent 
fhould be put in every day, and the length and thicknefs 
of it may be gradually diminifhed. This mode is to be fol- 
lowed up, until an effectual inflammation is excited, which 
commonly happens on the fecond or third day, though 
fometimes later. ‘The tent is afterwards to be difcontinued, 
and an emollient poultice applied. In general, fuppuration 
very foon commences. Occafionally ab{ceffes form, and re- 
‘quire to be opened. Frequently the fymptoms are fo mild 
that the patient fcarcely finds it neceflary to keep his bed ; 
but fometimes they are fo fevere, that a rigorous employment 
of antiphlogiftic treatment is indifpenfable. 

Franco is faid to have made the firft mention of the cure 
by thetent. The method has been praétifed by a long lift 
of eminent furgeons of later date; but it has now been 
abandoned by all pratitioners in this country. Mr. Pott 
objected to the cannula, that it was very inconvenient, as, 
‘by reafon of its inflexibility, it hurt the tefticle. whenever 
the patient moved; confequently he. preferred a. tent or 
bougie; but, according to his account, the methed is at- 
‘tended with a confiderable degree of uncertainty. 

Cauftic—The ancients employed cauttic for the purpofe 
‘of forming in the tunica vaginalis fuch an opening as would 
extend the whole length of this membrance. The common 
confequence of the method was a train of fevere and violent 
fymptoms, and, on this account, the practice was for a long 
‘while entirely given up. It was afterwards revived, by 
reafon of the favourable reports made of it by Elfe, Acrell, 

*“&c. 3 but thefe later furgeons did not ufe the caultic exactly 
in the fame way as the old furgeons, as their object was not 
“to make an opening through the vaginal coat with it, but 
‘only to irritate the membrane, ard make it inflame. Cauttic 
has this effet, when employed according to the following 
direCtions. 

The canftic muft be applied to the inferior and anterior 
part of the fcrotum, and, in order that it may not aé too 
“extenfively, the part fhould be covered with a piece of 
‘plafter, in which a hole has been cut. When the hole is 
“about as large as a half guinea, the efchar produced by the 
-caultic will generally equal a guinea in fize, which, accord- 
“ing to Mr. Elfe, in all common inftances, will be quite large 
‘enough. Other writers have adviled making a more exten- 


five flough, and to proportion its fize, in fome meafure, to 
that of the fwelling, and to the degree of hardnefs and thick- 
nefs with which there may be reafon to fuppofe the tunica 
vaginalis affe€ted. The cauftic which has been moftly ufed 
is the kali purum blended with quicklime, and made into a 
patte. Acrell made the fuggeftion of mixing opium with 
the cauftic, with a view of leffening the pain of the appli- 
cation. 

In attempting the radical cure of the hydrocele by this 
method, it was the defign of the furgeon to make the aGtion 
of the cauftic extend through the integuments and cellular 
fubftance, and affe& the furface of the tunica vaginalis fuihi- 
ciently to make this membrane inflame. The cauftic-patte 
was generally left on about Gx or feven hours, and after its 
removal apledget was applied, the patient enjoined to keep 
quiet in bed, and an antiphlogiftc regimen direGted. The 
denuded tunica vaginalis did not often burft of itfelf, or at 
leaft not till a confiderable time after the detachment of the 
flough, fo that it was generally neceflary to make a: punéture 
with a lancet. It was accounted a matter of much import- 
ance that the fluid fhould not be difcharged too foon after 
the application of the caultic, left the very purpofe of the 
operation should be defeated. About the eighth or tenth day 
was ufually reckoned the beft time for making the opening ; 
but the criterion of the proper period was when the patient 
began to experience a fenfe of heavinefs and heat about the 
fcrotum, and the-{welling was every where painful and in- 
flamed. 

When the inflammatory fymptoms prevailed, it was cuf- 
tomary to apply emollient poultices. Thefe complaints 
were often exceedingly fevere, and attended with pain in the 
back and abdomen. Bleeding was fometimes required for 
their alleviation. . Surgeons, indeed, found it prudent to pre- 
pare their patients for this mode of treatment by diet and 
medicines, and, after the cauftic had been applied, a ftri& 
obiervance of an antiphlogiltic plan was deemed generally 
advifable. , ‘ as 

The method, however, was apt to fail when the eauftic 
did not‘ a deeply enough, and the requifite inflammation 
could not then be excited, without repeating the painful 
application again. 

The treatment of the hydrocele with cauftic has now quite 
fallen into difufe, as bemg attended with an avoidable deftrue- 
tion of parts, a degree of efficacy not equal to that of an in+ 
jection, and often creating a painful and ill-conditioned:fore, 
befides being fubjeét to other inconveniences obvious in the 
foregoing account. 

The defire of Mr. Elfe to regulate the cauftic with fuch 
precifion as juit to burn down to the tunica vaginalis, or juit 
threughit; could not, in general, be realized; and the open- 
ing could only be completed by employing a lancet, or ufing 
the cauitie again. ie 

Seton. —The feton was preferred by the celebrated: Mr. 
Pott, as the means of effeGting the radical cure of the hydro- 
cele ; and, next to the injeCtion, this, perhaps, is to be con- 
fidered as the moft eligible method. The {welling is to be 
firit punétured with a trocar in the ordinary place ; an eye 
probe is next to be introduced through the cannula into the 
cavity of the hydrocele, and its end pufhed to the upper and 
anterior part of the tunica vaginalis. Juft where this ex- 
tremity of the probe is felt, the furgeon is to make an -inci- 
fion for the paflage of the inftrument, which will convey with 
it the feton through the cavity of thetunica vaginalis. But, 
as the probe is apt to flip away at the moment of cutting 
upon it, and the fkein of filk is lable to rub againft the 
tefticle, when drawn through the cavity of tie difeafe, the 
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method adopted by Pott is undoubtedly that which de- 
ferves imitation. The inftruments ufed by this confummate 
‘practitioner, confifted of a trocar, the cannula of which was 

about a quarter of an inch wide; a feton cannula, which was 
made of filver, was about five inches long, and was juit 
fmall enough to pafs with eafe through the cannula of the 
trocar; and, laftly, a probe fix inches and a half in length, 
furnifhed at one end with a fine ftcel trocar-point, and, at 
the other, with an eye which ferved to carry the feton. 
The feton was compofed of as much white fewing thread 
as would fill the cannula, and yet pafs through it with 
facility. The operation was performed in the following 
way. The tumour was punctured in the common manner 
with a trocar, and the fluid difcharged. The end of the 
feton cannula was then introduced, through the cannula of 
the trocar, to the upper and fore-part of the cavity of the 

~ tunica vaginalis, and there prefled againft the integuments, fo 
as to be externally perceptible. ‘he needle, provided with 
the feton, was next conveyed through the {eton cannula, 
and puthed from within outwards through that part of the 
ferotum, with which the end of the tube was in conta. The 
fkein of thread was thus drawn through the cavity of the 
hydrocele, and both the cannule, having fulfilled their office, 
were taken away. 

The operation occupied but a fhort time, and was produc- 
tive of no fevere pain. The patient was generally put to 
bed immediately afterwards, and took about twenty, or five 
and twenty drops of the tin¢tura thebaica. On the third 
day the ferotum was ufually affected with {welling and in- 
flammation, fymptoms which were foon appeafed by means 
of a bag-trufs, emollient poultices, clyiters, and a low 
regimen. The inflammation commonly fubfided about the 
tenth day. From this time, the feton was leflened every day 
by withdrawing fome of the threads, and the difcharge of 
matter from the openings was generally inconfiderable. Pott 
believed, that, in this method, the tunica vaginalis did not, 
f{uppurate, but was only made to inflame and become adherent 
to the tefticle. Other furgeons, however, have fometimes 
found the plan tedious, the feton not becoming loofe for 
more than a fortnight, and large abfcefles being occafionally 
produced, which ftood in need of being opened. Upon the 
whole, however, the feton may be confidered as one of the 
mildeft and fureft modes of cure, and, perhaps, ought to be 
preferred to all the other plans, excepting one, of which we 
fhall now {peak. 

_ Injeéion.—The method of injeéting into the cavity of the 
tunica vaginalis a ftimulating fluid, for the purpofe of bring- 
ing on an inflammation of this membrane, and thereby a 
radical cure of the hydrocele, is by no means one of modern 
invention. Of late years, however, it has been more par- 
ticularly praétifed, and the manner in which it has been re- 
commended, and perfected by fir James Earle, together 
with its confirmed mildnefs and fuccefs, has almoft entirely 
fet afide all the other modes of cure. According to the 
ftatement of the preceding author, even the celebrated Mr. 
Pott lived to exprefs his approbation of the method, not- 
withflanding the great partiality which he has evinced in his 
‘writings to the feton. ; ; 

Many different kinds of injeCtion have been employed for 
the radical cure of the hydrocele. The principal are wine 
mixed with water; a folution either of two grains of kali 
ptrum, or of two grains of cuprum vitriolatum, in an ounce of 
water ; lime-water, either alone, or containing hydrargyrus 
muriatus; a ftrong folution of alum, or acetite of lead; 
brandy diluted with water ; an infufion of red rofes, or of 
oak-bark, &c. However, at prefent, the injection univer- 
fally employed in this country is compofed of port wine 
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and water, in the proportion of fwo parts of the former te 
one of the latter ingredient. On the continent, it is not un- 
common to ufe five parts of claret, or Burgundy -wine, te 
one of water. b 

We learn from fir James Earle’s treatife, that he com- 
monly ufes about two-thirds of port wine to one of water. 
When the parts appear infenfible, and no pain at all is pro- 
duced on introducing the firlt quantity of the injection, he 
withdraws the fyringe, and increafes the proportion of wine. 
On the other hand, when the complaint is recent, and the 
parts irritable, be increafes the proportion of water, the 
{trength of the injeGtion, in fa&, being principally regulated 
by the degree of pain experienced by the patient. The 
{yringe preterred for this operation is made of elaftic gum. 
The pipe formerly employed by fir James Earle was fur~ 
nifhed with a ttop-cock, in order to hinder the injeGtion front 
making its efcape, whenever it was neceilary to remove the 
fyringe. Of late years he has ufed a pipe, one end of 
which’ fits the cannula of the trocar, while the other is 
adapted to receive the neck of the elaftic bottle ; and inftead 
ofa ftop-cock, which required a hand to turn it, and was 
therefore found inconvenient, the pipe is furnifhed with a 
valve, which allows the injection to pafs into the tunica vagi- 
nalis, but not back again. The operation is generally per- 
formed as follows: the hydrocele is firft tapped with a 
trocar at its anterior and inferior part, and after all the 
fluid has been difcharged, the cavity of the tunica vaginalis 
is to be diftended to its former dimenfions with the vinons 
injection, which, upon an average, is to be kept in the part 
about five minutes, after which it may be let out through 
the cannula. The patient commonly feels pain in the groin, 
and‘about the kidnies, on the injection being imtroduced ; 
a circumftance which is rather defirable, as it fhews that 
the ftiimulus of the fluid is likely to have the wifhed-for 
effect of exciting the neceffary degree of inflammation. 

When the hydrocele is exceedingly large, fir James Earle 
recommends practitioners to be at firft content with merely 
difcharging the fluid, and to take a future opportunity, 
when the tumour is fmaller, for putting into praétice the 
attempt at a radical cure. 

The experience of the fame gentleman has proved, that the 
injeCtion is adequate to the accomplifhment of a permanent 
cure, even though the tunica vaginalis may be indurated and 
thickened. 

The treatment of hydroceles with the vinous injection 
is now generally acknowledged to be the mildeft and moft 
certain method, and hence it is univerfally praétifed by all 
the moft eminent furgeons of this country, in preference to 
the other plans. One great advantage attending it mult be 
immediately obvious,—it does not commonly occafion any 
fuppuration or fore ; and it is fo efficacious, that many very 
experienced furgeons have never known an inftance of its 
failing. 

’ It remains for us to give one caution; let every operator 
be fure that the end of the cannula is in the tunica vaginalis 
before he ventures to introduce the injeGtion. It has fome- 
times happened that the cannula has flipped out of the 
puncture in that membrane, juft after the fluid has been dif- 
charged, fo that its extremity became fituated in the cellular 
fubftance of the fcrotum. Now when the furgeon injeGted 
the wine and water, this liquid, inftead of pafling into the 
cavity of the hydrocele, was forced into the cellular mem- 
brane. Miftakes of this kind have brought on violent at- 
tacks of inflammation, abfcefles, and floughing, without 
there being any chance of a radical cure of the hydrocele. 
Whenever fuch an accident happens, it is confidered bet 
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to defer the opefation till the fluid ‘of the hydrocele is accu- 
mulated again in fufficient quantity. 

No objeCtiea can be reafonably urged again{t the method, 
on account of the preceding accident, which is eafily avoid- 
able, and is always imputable either toawkwardnefs or neg- 
ligence. 

" After the operation, the punéture is to be covered with a 
piece of lint and foap-plafter, and the fcrotum is to be fup- 
ported ina bag-trufs. As foonas the parts begin to inflame 
and become tenfe and painful, then an emollient poultice 
is to be applied to them, care being taken to employ the fuf- 
penfory, keep the patient on an antiphlogiftic regimen, and 
quiet in bed. If the inflammation fhould appear to exceed 
the requifite degree, leeches may be put on the {crotum, the 
patient gently purged, and even bled in the arm. 

Congenital Hydrocele of the Tunica V aginalis.—T he difeafe is 
fo named when the tunica vaginalis, befides containing a pre- 
ternatural quantity of fluid, is unclofed above, fo as to have 
aa open communication with the cavity of the abdomen. In 
moft cafes the fluid,in all probability, is feereted by the pe- 
ritoneum, aad then defcends by its weight into the fcrotum. 
This form of the hydrocele has efcaped the notice of the 
generality of furgical writers. The French furgeon, De- 
fault, however, has given a defcription of it, and we find 
that he was in the habit of effeCting a radical cure by means 
of a vinous injection. The nature of the difeafe cannot be 
difficult of diicrimination, when the furgeon adverts to the 
tranfparency and fluctuation of the tumour, the abfence of 
pain, and the difappearance of the {welling in the recumbent 
potture, or on prefiure being made. 

Default ufed to cure the complaint in the following man- 
ner. After letting out the fluid with a trocar, he took care 
to reduce any vifcera which happened to be protryded, and 
dire&ted a coniidential affiftant to clofe the communication 
between the abdomen and tunica vaginalis by preffure. 
The injection was then introduced through the cannula into 
the cavity of the hydrocele. In this way, Default not only 
cured a boy of a hydrocele, but alfo of a hernia, with which 
he was affifed. CEuvres Chirurgicales de Default, par 
Bichat, tom. ii. 

Hydrocele of the Spermatic Cord.—In this cafe the uid is 
contained in the cellular fubfiance which furrounds the fper- 
matic veffels, and forms what is fometimes named the com- 
mon fheath of the cord. ‘The water is not diffufed in all the 
cellular membrane of the ferotum. Some writers think that 
the complaint might, with greater propriety, be called an 
cedema of the fpermatic cord. However this may be, it is 
certain that this fpecies of hydrocele is the leaft frequent. 
Tn external appearance it is fubjeét to confiderable variety, 
according to the ftage in which the difeafe prefents itfelf. 
Tn the early ftate, the {welling merely furrounds the lewer 
part of the {permatic cord, and has no conneétion with the 
abdominal ring, the upper portion of the cord remaining 
quite free. The fhape of the tumour is generally pyrami- 
Gical; having a kind of apex above, and a broad bafe below. 
The telticle can be quite plain!y felt juft below the fwelling. 
The tumonr is unattended with pain, hasa doughy feel, and 
allows its fhape to be altered by prefiure. ‘The fcrotum re- 
tains its natural corrugated appearance, being only fcmewhat 
more full and diftended on the affe@ted fide than the other. 
In a more advanced ftate, the fwelling undergoes two altera- 
tions ; it afcends up to the abdominal ring, fo that the upper 
portion of the cord can no longer be felt; and it defcends 
fo far down by the fide of the teflicle, that this gland is 
likewife completely concealed. In the extreme ftage of the 
difeafe, not only the cellular fubftance which furrounds the 
Spermatic cord in the ferotum is diftended. with water; but 
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even that which forms the inveftment of the fpermatic veffels 
in their courfe from the inner to the outer opening of the 
abdominal ring. 

The firft flage of the hydrocele of the fpermatie cord - 
may eafily be diflinguifhed from all other tumours of the 
fcrotum, for there are none which bear fo much refem- 
blance to it as to be readily miftaken. But in the very ad- 
vanced period of the difeafe; the fwelling has much ox the 
appearance of an omental hernia. It has the fame foft 
flabby feel; it pafles up into the abdominal rmg ; and the 
latter opening is wide and dilated. When the patient has 
been long in a ftanding pofture, the water defcends from the 
cellular fubftance which furrounds the fpermatic veffels 
within the ring, and paffes into the cellular membrane, with 
which they are invefted below this aperture ; confequently, 
the external {welling undergoes an increafe of ize. On the 
other hand, when the patient lies down for a time, the 
tumour diminifhes. It may alfo be leffened by external 
preflure, and even nearly pufhed within the rmg. Likewife, 
when the patient coughs, or holds his breath, the tumour 
{wells and becomes lerger. Such fymptoms correfpond 
with thofe of an omental hernia. The two difeafes, how- 
ever, may, with a little attention, be eafily difcriminated 
from one another. By adverting to the early ftage of the 
difeafe, and recolleGting that the. {welling firtt made its ap- 
pearance at the lower part of the fpermatic cord, had then 
no conneCtion with the ring, and afterwards gradually 
afcended into this opening, the furgeon may know with cer- 
tainty that the cafe cannot poflibly be an omental rupture. 
A careful examination of the fwelling will alfo difcover the 
difference. An epiplocele communicates the feel of feveral 
lumps or maffes, and is fofter in fome places than others. 
On the contrary, the hydrocele of the fpermatic cord has 
every where a {mooth uniform feel. Its fhape alfo under- 
goes alterations according to pofture. When the patient 
obferves an horizontal pofition, and the ferotum does not 
hang down, the hydrocele becomes oblong, equally thick, 
and cylindrical. But when the patient continues in a ftand- 
ing pofture, and the fcrotum is unfupported, the fwelling 
becomes pyramidical, that is to fay, broad below and thin 
above. Its fhape may be altered by making preffure on it 
for a little while. When the lower part is thus preffed it 
becomes thin, while the upper portion increafes in thicknefs ; 
and vice verf@. Although an omental hernia alters in fize, it 
undergoes no change of fhape, at leaft none that is fo plam 
aud durable. When the horizontal pofture or external pref- 
fure is long continued, the hydrocele of the fpermatic cord, 
like the epiplocele, becomes fmaller, or even appears to pafs’ 
entirely within the abdominal ring. Like this hernia, alfo, 
it feems to defcend again, when the patient continues erect, 
or the preffure is removed ; but ftill a difference is obferv- 
able in the modes in which the two difeafes return. For 
on applying two fingers to the abdominal ring, at the period 
when the hydrocele is afcending or defcending, nothing can 
be felt to pafs up or down; but if the cafe be an epiplocele, 
the vifcera can be diftin€&ly felt to pafs into, or out of, the 
abdominal ring. The defcent and reduétion of an omental 
rupture are moreover obferved to happen more quickly than 
the afcent and falling down of the fluid of the hydrocele. 
Wher the latter tumour is large, the patient fuffers fhooting 
pains in the loins, at the period of urging the fluid upwards 
by preffure. 

If the difeafe has made contiderable progrefs, a fluétua- 
tion may be diftinguifhed in the fwelling, upon laying one 
hand upon its upper part and the other below, and making 
preflure with the firft downwards, and with the fecond up- 
wards, in an alternate manner, The abdomen, in the vici- 
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nity of the ring, is alleged to appear fometimes preter- 
naturally prominent, on preffing the fluid upwards. 

Laflly, it deferves attention, that, in the hydrocele of 
the cord, no complaints of the ftomach and bowels prevail, 
as they ufually do in cafes of epiplocele. 

The hydrocele of the fpermatic cord is generally a local 
difeafe, which proceeds from caufes altogether local. Some- 
times it arifes from wearing an ill made trufs. Children 
are occafionally born with it. (Delattre Journal de Medé- 
cine, t. 32.) In certain inftances it appears to originate 
from coltivenefs. Frequently it is the confequence of a 
general dropfical affection of the fyltem. 

Should the difeafe depend upon internal caufes, it is the 
bufinefs of the furgeon to endeavour to remove them. When 
it arifes from local caufes, a furgical operation is commonly 
neceflary for its cure, difcutients very feldom being found 
effeGual. Itis to be obferved, however, that when this kind 
of hydrocele is fmall, it is hardly an objeét of furgery ; the 
pain or inconvenience which it produces being fo little, that 
few. people would choofe to fubmit to an operation to get 
rid of it; and (as Pott fays) it is very feldom radically 
curable without one. But when the hydrocele is large, 
or affeéts the membrane within the abdominal ring as well 
as without, it becomes an apparent deformity, is very incon- 
yenient both from fize and weight, and the only method of 
evre which it admits is far from being void of hazard. 

Authors deferibe two operations for the relief of this 
difeafe, one is called palliative, and confifts in making a few 
punctures with a lancet in the tumour; the other is named 
radical, and is executed by making an extenlive incifion into 
the fwelling. f 

The generality of patients are content with the relief 
derived trom the employment of a fufpenfory ; and, except 
in bad cafes, an operation feems {carcely advifable. 

Encyfled Hydrocele of the Spermatic Cord.—The fluid is 
fometimes obierved to be contained in a preternatural cy{t 
formed in the cellular membrane, and refembling fuch as 
commonly compofe the inveftment of ency{ted tumours. 
This {pecies of hydrocele is moftly met with in children and 
young fubjeéts; and not often in adults and old perfons. 
The {welling is moft frequently fituated about the middle 
of the {permatic cord, and is more or lefs of an oval fhape. 
In fome cafes it les clofe to the cord; in others it is fo 
diftant from this part, that the finger may be put between 
them. 
f{permatic cord, together with the tefticle; while above, 
the upper part of the cord can be plainly felt to be quite 
free, fo that the {welling manifeitly has no connection with 
the abdominal ring. But there are examples in which 
the difeafe acquires fuch magnitude, that it mounts upwards 
as far as the ring, and defcends down to the bottom of the 
ferotum. In this circumftance the cafe may fomewhat re- 
femble the hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis. The tefticle, 
however, can always be diftinGtly felt on the outfide of the 
{welling, a fact which immediately makes an experienced 
furgeon acquainted with the nature of the difeafe. A mif- 
take would be attended, indeed, with no ferious ill confe- 
quences, the treatment of both tumours being fimilar. It 
may be remarked, likewife, that the {welling is completely 
cireumf{eribed, has a very even furface, and is entirely free 
from pain. A diltinG fluctuation cannot often be felt. 

In young fubjeéts, the tumour may frequently be dif- 
perfed by external means; but in ordinary eafes a furgical 
gperation is indifpenfable for the cure of the difeafe, and is 
‘of two kinds; one palliative, the other radical. The frit 
eoniifts in merely difcharging the fluid with a lancet or tro- 
ear. Care muit be taken to avoid injuring the fpermatic 
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Below the tumour is the inferior portion of the 


cord. Here a lancet is moftly preferred to a trocar. Ym 
children, tapping the tumour is often productive of a radical 
cure. The cyit is frequently found filled with a fluid of fo 
vifcid a quality, that it will not pafs through the cannula of 
a trocar. 

The radical operation, formerly practifed, was to lay 
open the {welling its whole length, and cut away as much 
of the cyft as could beaccomplifhed, without rifk of wound- 
ing the {permatic veffels. The wound was afterwards drefied 
with digeftive applications. Modern experience proves, 
however, that this cafe can be radically cured with the port 
wine injection, jult like the hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, 
and as the method is free from all feverity and danger, it 
certainly deferves to be recommended. Sir James Earle af- 
fures us, that he has fuccefsfully treated the difeafe in this 
way. 

In certain examples, two or three feparate cyfts, filled 
with fluid, are met with in the cellular membrane of the 
{permatic cord or fcrotum. While {mall, they can eafily be 
diftinguifhed from each other; but when they have acquired 
a confiderable fize they lie fo clofe together, that they fee 
like one fingle uniform {welling. Furrows, however, may 
frequently be felt between them, and fome information may 
be obtataed from a recollection of the early ftage of the dif- 
eafe. But in operating, the nature of the cafe cannot fail 
to thew itfelf, it being impoffible to difcharge all the fluid, 
unlefs an opening be made into each of the cyfts. Every 
operator fhould ufe the utmolt care not to injure the tefticle 
and {permatic cord, as thefe parts have no fixed fituation 
with refpect to the tumours. ‘The place of the tefticle may, 
indeed, be often afcertained beforehand, by the peculiar 
pain which is occafioned by prefling it. 

Encyfted hydroceles have occafionally been remarked in 
women. They are moitly fituated in the vicinity of the 
groin (Journal de Medécine, t. 82.) or elfe in one of the 
labia. Authors advife us to treat them juft like other en- 
cyfted hydroceles. We fee no reafon why they fhould not 
be extirpated in the manner of common encyfted tumours. 

Hydrocele of Hernial Sacs.—Hernial facs occafionally con< 
tain, befides the protruded vifcera, a quantity of fluid, 
which is frequently fo copious, that the bowels cannot be 
felt, the water alone being perceptible, and the cafe apt to 
be miftaken for a common hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis. 
But the diagnofis can be attended with no difficulty, wher 
the vifcera admit of being reduced. However, in fome 
cafes, the protruded parts are adherent to the neck of the 
fac in fuch a way, that, befides being incapable of reduc- 
tion, they prevent the fluid from pafling up into the cavity 
of the abdomen. In this circumitance, the furgeon may 
fall into error, though a correét judgment can always be 
formed by paying a little attention. In the early ftate the 
difeafe has commonly been nothing more than an ordinary 
inteftinal or omental hernia. The recollection of this fact 
throws much light on the nature of the cafe. The {welling 
at its commencement is always connected with the abdominal 
ring. The tefticle can be plainly felt at the under and lower 
part of the tumour. The patient is likewife aflligted with 
the ufual fymptoms of an enterocele or epiplocele. Were 
any of the operations, employed for the cure of common 
hydroceles, erroneoufly pra€tifed in the preceding cafe, ex- 
cepting that of merely letting out the fluid, the confe- 
a would be highly perilous, and, in all probability, 

atal. : 

When a hernia has been reduced, and the defcent of the 
bowels again effectually hindéred by the gradual clofure of 
the neck of the fac, a colleGtion of fluid fometimes takes 
place in the cavity of the latter part. ‘We’ have alveady de- 
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{cribed the congenital hydrocele, where water colleéts in the 
tunica vaginalis, and the fac has an open communication 
with the abdomen. We have further recorded the fuccefs 
with which Default freed a lad not only of fuch a hydrocele, 
but alfo of a hernia, by the employment of an injection. 
Certainly, the hydrocele of a hernial fac, when the neck of 
the latter part is clofed, may be fafely treated juit like an 
ordinary hydrocele. But fhould the fac communicate with 
the abdomen, or contain any protruded parts, fuch treat- 
ment would be rafh and almoit certainly fatal. 

HYDROCELODES Iscuurra, in Surgery, a reten- 
tion of urine, produced by a rupture of the urethra. The 
term is derived from fd22, qwater, and xxAwde:, attended with 
{welling. 

HYDROCEPHALUS, in Medicine, from idwe, eater, 
and x:¢aro, cephalon, the head, fignifies ttrictly drop/y, or 
water, in the head. 

For the knowledge that we poffefs, relative to the nature 
and charaéteriftic fymptoms of effufion of water within the 
cranium, we are indebted almoft entirely to modern obfer- 
vation. Hippocrates, Aétius, Celfus, and fome other ancient 
phyficians, fpeak of the prefence of water between the 
cranium and the furface of the brain, and of an external 
hydrocephalus, or dropfy of the teguments of the head ; but 
the writers of the 16th century firft mention the occurrence 
of water in the ventricles of the brain itfelf. (See Mer- 
curialis, Opufeula Aurea, lib. de Morb. puerorum. ) After 
this occurrence had been obferved by a number of wniters, 
and had even been mentioned by the celebrated Boerhaave, 
the fymptoms, by which it might be diftinguifhed from other 
difeafes of the brain, remained ftill unknown. The diforder 
was briefly and inaccurately defcribed in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the year 1718, by M. 
Petit ; but it was not until the publication of a pofthumous 
eflay of Dr. Whytt, profeffor of medicine at Edinburgh, in 
1768, that a well-connected hiftory of the fymptoms ac- 
companying the effufion of water into the ventricles of the 
brain was clearly made out, or that hydrocephalus was 
known as a diltin& difeafe. Immediately after this publi- 
cation, Dr. Fothergill, whofe fagacity had already detected 
molt of the peculiarities belonging to the difeafe, read a 
paper on the fubjeé to a medical fociety in London, which 
was publifhed in 1772 (fee Med. Obferv. and Inquiries, vol. 
iv. art. 3.), fince which period the difeafe has been well 
known to medical practitioners. 

Before the appearance of Dr. Whytt’s Effay, the term 
hydrocephalus had been ala.ok entirely confined to a chronic 
affection, analogous in its caufes and progrefs to other forms 
of dropfy in the human body. This diforder, commencing 
foon after birth, before the futures of the full are united, 
proceeds very flowly, continuing even for years, until the head 
becomes enormoufly large, without producing any very ex- 
traordinary fymptoms, After death, which is ufually pre- 
ceded by convulfions, the brain is found fo exceedingly 
diftended by water within the ventricles, as to be rendered 
extremely thin ; or, on the other hand, fo much opprefled 
by the water, colleGed between it and the fkull, as toaflume 
rather the appearance of a {mall gland than that of a brain. 
This form of the difeafe, or the chronic hydroce halus, we 
have defcribed under the article, Droprsy in the head. ‘The 
varicty- of the difeafe, to which our attention is at prefent 
directed, differs altogether from the one juft mentioned ; and, 
being accompanied by febrile {ymptoms, and generally of 
{hort duration, has been diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
acute hydrocephalus, or ; 

Hyproceruatus acutus. This name was firft appropriated 


to the difeafe in queftion by Dr. Charles William Quin, of 
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Dublin, in his inaugural differtation, publifhed at Edinburgft 
in the year 1779. He pointed out the febrile, or rather 
inflammatory nature of the affection of the brain, in the 
commencement of the complaint, of which the effufion of 
water appeared to bea confequence, and by which the difeafe 
was diltinguifhed from the ordinary dropfica] effufions. Dr. 
Cullen, being convinced of the accuracy of this ftatement 
when he republifhed his “ Nofologia Methodica,” in 1780, 
removed the acute hydrocephalus, from the dropfies to the 
apoplexies, with the new appellation of apopleaya hydroce= 
phalica, and retained only the chronic form as one of the 
genera of dropfies, with the old name of hydrecephalus. Dr. 
Ruth, of Philadelphia, having taken the fame view of the 
difeafe with Dr. Quin, and deeming it inflammatory in the 
commencement, called it phrenicula, from its being a dimi- 
nutive fpecies or ftate of phrenitis, or inflammation of the 
brain. See his Med. Inquiries and Obfervations, vol. ii. 
p- 215. Philad. 1793. ; 

Phyficians “have acknowledged the extreme difficulty of 
detailing a diftin& hiftory of the fymptoms of hydrocephalus, 
which fhall be exemplified in every cafe; and they have, 
efpecially, differed in defcribing the appearance which the 
difeafe aflumes in its commencement, and the length of time 
which it ufually occupies in its progrefs. ‘he truth is, we 
believe, that’ each writer has ieen what he has deferibed ; 


for that the malady actually puts on a confiderable variety of” 


charater, both in refpe& to its phenomena and duration. 
The lateft writer on the fubjeét, Dr. Cheyne, now of Dub- 
lin, has deferibed three different modes in which it has made 
its attack in different inftances which have fallen under his 
obfervation (fee his Effays on the Difeafes of Children, 
Effay ILI. Edinburgh, 1808.) ; and a fimilar divifion of 
the varieties of the difeafe has alfo been made by profeffor 
Kuhn of Leipfic. (See Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal; 
vol. iii. p. 13.) Thefe are, r{t, when the fymptoms come 


on flowly and gradually ; 2d, when the attack is fudden and” 


the progrefs more rapid ; and 3d, when the difeafe enfues 
upon fome previous indifpofition. The firft of thefe Dr- 
Kuhn terms the zervous, and the fecond, inflammatory hydro- 
cephalus ; the third he mentions only as a fequela of fearlet 
fever. Thefe varieties of the fymptoms, however,-only mark 
the attack of the difeafe ; for in the latter flages there is 
little diverfity in the appearances. . 

In the firlt, or gradual mode of attack, before any cha 
raéterittic figns of the difeafe appear, the child for fome days, 
or even weeks, has complained of pains-in his head or belly;. 
while at the fame time he has been flightly feverifh, dull; 
ill-complexioned, without appetite, or perhaps with an in- 
creafed appetite, and with fome diforder in the funétions of 
the abdominal vifcera. Thefe complaints rife: gradually; 
but are,feldom alarming ; and the child’s friends are not 
awakened to a fenfe of his danger, until, advancing a fte 
farther, the diforder begins to fhew itfelf more diltin@ly. 
The dulnefs is accompanied with pains in the head, whick 
is alfo conneéted, upon getting up in the morning perhaps, 
er after he has begun to ftir about, with vomiting. Yet 
even this fymptom is often difregarded, until the fecond or 
third day of its recurrence, and the difeafe has made con- 
fiderable progrefs, before the illnefs of the patient is faf- 
peted to arile from a difordered condition ofthe brain. 
When the attention is more particularly excited by thefe 
fymptoms, the head:ache, which is chiefly in the forehead, 
or fometimes in the crown, will be found to return at fhorter 
intervals. The child often affeGtingly complains of his head! 
He fighs frequently, is dull, his head requires to be fup-. 
ported ; he complains of wearinefs in his eyes; the pupils 
are fometimes unufually contracted, and he has an averfien 
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to light ; his tongue is white, and his belly generally coftive : 
the ftools are firft clayey ; as the difeafe advances they 
become of a gelatinous confiftence, of a dark green colour, 
fometimes as dark as tar, and of a fickly fmell. The 
pulfe becomes quick ; and at particular times of the day 
thefe fymptoms are attended with febrile heat and irritability, 
and the child complains not only of head-ache, but of pains in 
different parts of the body, fometimes extremely acute. At 
one time he complains of pains in his limbs, at another of 
pains in his breaft, or in the nape of the neck, very often 
in his bowels; and before the anxiety of his friends can 
make any preparations to relieve him, the pain is gone, or 
fled to fome other part; at another time he lies on his 
mother’s knee, reftiefs and whining, as from dull rheumatic 
pain. Thefe diforders neceffarily impair the child’s itrength, 
and in the courfe of ten days or a fortnight his appearance is 
confiderably altered; he is peevifh and feeble. 

In the fecond form of the attack, Dr. Cheyne obferves, 
the difeafe runs a more rapid courfe. After the child has 
been drooping for a fhort time, which, although it fome- 
times efcapes obfervation, is generally recolle&ted, there is a 
fudden change to a fever, attended even from the firft with a 
great degree of heat and irritation, with frequent but fhort 
and irregular remiffions, flufhing, fevere head-ache, tendernefs 
all over the abdomen, and increafed fenfibility, with fome- 
times brilliancy of the eyes. It is faid to be often difficult 
immediately to diftinguifh hydrocephalus from fever, and this 
is the form of the complaint in which there is the greateft 
refemblance between the two difeafes ; but we are led to 
fufpect fome deeply feated evil, from the frantic fcreams, 
and complaints of the head and belly, alternating with [tupor, 
or rather lownefs ; and we are ftruck with the irritability 
of the ftomach, in a degree beyond what we find in fevers 
of this country, retching and vomiting being often brought 
on by achange of polture, certainly by every attempt to [it 
up in bed, and with the difordered flate of the bowels 
which attends this irritability of the flomach ; and when at 
any time the child has a little refpite from the violence of 
thefe fymptoms, we find our fufpicions confirmed by his 
Took ; for, in this difeafe, when the features do not exprefs 
pain or terror, there is not unfrequently an expreffion, which 
it has in common with fome other difeafes of the brain, of 
dejection, bordering upon infenfibility, which is quite in- 
fupportable to thofe who are interefted in the patient's re- 
covery. : 

In the third mode of attack, when hydrocephalus arifes 
after an imperfect flate of health, as where there had been a 
{crofulous aétion which has abated, or where the child has 
had fome epidemic difeafe formerly (perhaps many months 
before), from which he has not perfectly recovered, or re- 
gained found health, the attack is fometimes made with 
all the violence diftinguifhing the fecond form juft deferibed. 
When again the attack comes on as the fequel of an acute 
difeafe, as fever, hooping-couch, perhaps dentition, or during 
fome actually exifting fcrofulous difeafe, the child almoit 
imperceptibly flips into hydrocephalus; there are fearcely 
any of the acute fymptoms ; and the pallies or convulfions 
are the firft indications of the new diforder. 

In whatever mode the diforder commences, it is marked 


~ in what has been called, by Dr. Whytt, the fr/? ffage by a 


febrile condition, varying much in degree and regularity ; 
the fléep becomes imperfe& and apparently uneafy, the little 
patient often grinding his teeth, picking his nofe, and ftarting 
with a fcream, as if he were terrified. There is great 
fluctuation in the feverifhnefs : at one time the pulfe is quick 
and throbbing ; the heat of the body is increafed ; the fkin 


parched ; there is a deep blufh on the face, more efpecially 


on one cheek ; and the breathing is fighing, labovious, and” 
quick : at another time the blood circulates more equally ; 

the fkin is of a natural warmth, or moift with temporary 
perfpiration ; the countenance is pale ; and the breathing fo 
foft that it cannot be heard. There is alfo great fluctuation 

in the {tate of the other funétions. Sometimes the ftate of | 
the ftomach appears to be nearly natural ; at other times the 
heavy {melling breath, that has been fuppofed by Dr. Whytt 

to be peculiar to this difeafe, the total abfence of appetite, 

and conttant vomiting, even for days, fhew the ftomach to be 

in the greateit diforder, .The bowels are never regular ; 

they are generally flow, requiring cathartic medicines, and 

now and then a conftant and fevere bilious purging attends 

the vomiting. The urine is fometimes withheld for 24 or 

36 hours ; occafionally a frequent defire to pafs it has been 

obferved. And not only are the vital and natural funétions 

irregular ;_ we find the fame extremes in the animal fun@ions ; 

to this, indeed, the difeafes of the brain owe much of their 

interefting character. The fenfes and judgment are often 

perfe&t and entire, fometimes morbidly acute ; in general 

the retina is painfully fenfible to light, and the child is fome- 

times unpleafantly affected by flight founds: on the con- 

trary, fometimes, even in the early days of the difeafe, the 

mind is fubdued, and there is the greateft dulnefs of appre- 

henfion. 

It generally happens, but by no means with the certainty 
which the defcription of Dr. Whytt would lead the ftudent 
to expect, that after the firft or febrile fymptoms have con= 
tinved an indefinite time, from a few days toa fortnight or 
more, a remarkable change takes place in the difeafe, efpe- 
cially in the condition of the pulfe, by which the commence- 
ment of the /econd lage, according to Dr. Whytt and others, 
is marked. ‘The pulfations become flow, even flower than 
in health, and at the fu.re time unequal and irregular, both 
as to ftrength and the intervals between thé ftrokes; but, as 
Dr. Cheyne remarks, they are eafily doubled by the leaft 
exertion. With the flownefs of the pulfe, a greater degree 
of dulnefs and torpor comes on; the pain of the head feems 
to abate, or at leait the patient becomes apparently lefs fen- 
fible of it; and as this ftage advances, he grows drowfy and 
lethargic, yet moans heavily, without being able to tell what 
diftrefles him; and often ftarts and cries in a wild manner, 
as if from momentary attacks of acute pain. The pupils 
are obferved to be dilated, and a want of confent between 
the two eyes, attended with imperfect, and not unfrequently 
double vilion, takes place. As the difeafe proceeds, thé 
f{quinting and dilatation of the pupil increafe:; the patient 
lies with one or both eyes half clofed, which, when minutely 
examined, are often found to be completely infenfible to 
light ; and they now lofe their vivacity in confequence of a 
filmy covering of the cornea. The ficknefs ceafes, and 
whatever food or medicine is offered, is ufually fwailowed 
with apparent voracity ; the bowels generally remaining ob- 
{tinately coftive. 

Thefe fymptoms are foon fucceeded by others, which 
mark the third flage, and announce the approach of death 
within five or fix days, or fometimes within a much ‘{horter 


‘period. The pulfe now becomes equal and regular, and 


rifes to a rapidity greater than ever ; which continues to 
increafe while life remains. There is no difeafe, we believe, 
in which the pulfations become fo frequent, and yet con- 
tinue diftintily numerable, as in the clofing fcene of hydro- 
cephalus. Dr. Whytt fays, that no patient dies of this 
difeafe, while his pulfe remains unde: 130 beats inthe mi-- 
nute; in one cafe he counted it 210 in the minute on the 
day of death. We have diltin€tly enumerated. 190: beats- 


-under the fame circumiftances... 


A comatofe. 
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A comatofe flate now comes on. The patient lies witha 
frequent heétic fluhh on his. cheek, alternating with a deadly 
palenefs ; drawing a long figh at intervals ; often grinding 
his teeth ; incoherent, or in a ftate of complete infeniibility ; 
perhaps picking about or fawing the air with one hand, while 
the oppofite-fide is palfied ; with a burning fever on his skin, 
or {weat forced from every pore; and all thefe fymptoms 
alternating with, and at lait finithed by, apopledtic breathing, 
and conyulfions. 


The whole concourfe of the fymptoms, as well as the 
changes in the ftate of the pulfe, which occur in each of the 
three itages, conftitutes a very remarkable peculiarity in this 
difeafe, and gives a charaéter to each ftage. The jir/t has 
been called the ftage of increafed fenfibility, or inflammatory 
irritation : the /econd, that of decreafed fenfibility, or torpor: 
and the third, the paralytic or convulfed ftage. In the firft, 
every ftimulus produces an inordinate effet: there is great 
avertion to light and to founds; watching, ficknefs, pain, and 
quickened pulfe. In the fecond ftage, the child is not eafily 
roufed, his pupil is dilated, and does not contra& on the 
approach of light, his pulfe is flow, he is lethargic, with 
often an obftinately coftive belly. In the third itage, which 
may, perhaps, be confidered as a continuation of the fecond, 
there is {quinting, rolling of the head, delirium, ftupor, 
convullions, with a rapid thready pulfe. 


Phyficians have reprefented the duration of the difeafe 
differently : Dr. Whytt fuppofed it to extend to four, five, 
or fix weeks, from the date of the firft fymptom ; while Dr. 
Fothergill commonly found it to terminate in three weeks. 
On the whole, experience feems to have corroborated the 
obiervation of Dr. Fothergill. But, like every other dif- 
eafe, of the brain, hydrocephalus is uncertain in its dura- 
tion, efpecially when the pulfe has become flow, or the ftage 
of torpor has arrived. Sometimes, in the courfe of two or 
three days from this change, the child fhall be carried off ; 
while, in other cafes, even the laft itage continues day after 
day, for upwards of a week, when, at every vifit, the ob- 
ferver would conceive that the patient had only a few hours 
to live. In cafes of the fecond, or acute mode of attack, 
and alfo in the third, the whole difeafe fometimes runs its 
courfe in a few days; while, in the firft mode, from the 
great length of the firft ftage, it has been obferyed to lait 
many weeks. Dr. Quin ftates, apparently on conjeCiure, 
that the difeafe may be expected to be more rapid in its 
courfe, in adult perfons, than in young children. But our 
obfervation accords with that of Dr. Cheyne and others, in 
{tating the contrary. In a boy of twelve years old, we once 
faw the difeafe run on, in a very gradual courfe, to the 
3ength of eight weeks, and then terminate fatally. 

-Nor is there lefs variety in the fymptoms and progrefs of 
the difeafe, than in its duration; infomuch that Dr. Quin 
has called it a ‘truly Proteiform diftemper,’”? and Dr. 
Rufh accords in the juftnefs of the appellation. Cafes have 
terminated fatally, in which fome one or more of the charac- 
teriltic fymptoms have not appeared, and fometimes when 
“ no one fymptom afforded any fufpicion of the real caufe 
of -death,"’ which was afcertained by diffeGion. (See Dr. 
Quin's Effay, p. 43.) The fame author mentions another 
cafe, which terminated fatally in feven days, and diflection 
determined the nature of it; “ yet the ufual variations of 
the pulfe in the feveral ftages did aot take place; the pupils 
were not dilated until the laft day of the child's life; he 
meyer once vomited, never exprefled a diflike to light, and 
the head-ache, though conftant, was not violent.” Dr. 
Ruth obferves, “ I have not found the dilated and infenfible 
pupil, the puking, the delirium, or the itrabifmus, to attend 


uniyerfally in this difeafe. I faw one cafe in which the aps 
petite was unimpaired from the firft to the laft ftage of the 
diforder.”? (Med. Ing. and Obf. vol. ii: p. 209.) On 
the contrary, we lately fawacafe, in which the chief fymp- 
tom of indifpofition, for the firft four or five days, was a 
conftant ficknefs in the ftomach, which reje@ed almof every 
thing as foon as {wallowed while the head remained ap- 
parently free from uneafinefs. Other cafes are mentioned 
by Dr. Rufh, in which no head-ache occurred during the 
courfe of the diforder; in which no preternatural flownefs 
or intermiffion was ever perceived in the pulfe ; and in which 
no dilatation of the pupil, fquinting, ficknefs, or lofs of ap- 
petite had attended: and others, m which an uncommon 
acutenefs of hearing, palfy of one fide, and the fymptom 
of hydrophobia, had ref{peCtively occurred. Dr.-Whytt alfo 
“mentions an irregularity in the {late of the pupil. « Three 
or four days before the death cf a boy of five years eld,” 
he fays, ‘* I was furprifed to find the pupils, which had been 
much dilated before, no larger than natural. At firft I 
flattered myfelf that the difeafe had taken fome favourable 
turn; but was foon undeccived: for, upon giving the child 
a {poonful of weak cinnamen water, with fome drops of 
Spiritus volatilis cieofus, the pupils became as wide as they had 
been the day before. In lefs than half an hour after they 
contraéted again; but immediately dilated upon holding 
fome {pirit of al ammoniacus to his nofe. I have fince ob- 
ferved the fame interchanges in the pupils of a boy of four 
years old, on-the third day before he died. In this cafe the 
pupils not only were enlarged, by giving him a {poonful of 
wine, or holding volatile {pirits to his nofe, but alfo by fo 
{mall a ftimulus as my lifting up his eyelids, which had lott 
all their motion, and had fallen fo far down as to cover near 
the halfof the eye." Obfervations on Dropfy in the Brain, 
Whytt’s Works, p. 733. 

Diffezion.—The circumftance which was firft noticed, on 
examining the head by difleGtion, in patients who had died 
of this difeafe, was the conitant occurrence of a limpid wa- 
tery fluid, diftending the ventricles of the brain, and amount- 
ing in different initances to the quantity of from two to fix 
ounces. In fome cafes, only one of the lateral ventricles 
has been found thus diftended. A {mall quantity of fluid is 
alfo. commonly found between the membranes furrounding 
the brain, efpecially under the tunica arachnoides, both above 
and at the bafe of the brain. ‘The water, collected from 
the ventricles in hydrocephalus, does not coagulate by heat; 
in which refpe& it differs from the /erum of the blocd, from 
the water that is found in the fericardium, and from that 
which is taken from the abdomen, by tapping, in dropfy. 

But in addition to this effufion of water, later authors 
have obferved, in many inftances, the marks of congeition 
in the blood-veffels of the brain, and of different degrees of 
inflammatory action. Dr. Cheyne remarks, ‘ upon dif- 
feGiion, we generally find within the cranium, the veins, 
particularly thofe of the membranes on the furface of the 
brain, and lining of the ventricles, gorged with bloods 
fometimes coniiderable adhefion between and thickening of 
the membranes, and minute and fiorid veffels upon the i 
mater.” (Loc. cit. p. 31.) And Dr. Quin has related feve- 
ral cafes, “ wherein the quantity of fluid found in the 
ventricles was very coniiderable ; but at the fame time, there 
were figns fo viiible of an increafed flow of blood to the 
brain, that in all of them the veffels were remarkably turgid; 
in moft of them a degree of inflammation had taken place, 
as appeared at the time of difleGtion, either by preternatural ad- 
hefions of the membranes, or by a partial opacity and increafed 
thicknefs of them, together with patches of inflammatory 
erult, very fimilar to thofe which are found on the abdo- 
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minal vifcéra of perfons whofe death has been the confequence 
Of enteritis; or on the lungs and pleura of thofe who have 
funk under pulmonic inflammation.’”? P. gi. 

_ In inveiligating the feats of difeafes by diffeGion, phyfi- 
clans are too apt to confine their examinations to that part 
of the body, in which the mof prominent fymptoms of 
derangement had occurred during life ; by which praétice a 
very imperfect knowledge of the morbid changes is often 
acquired. This error is too frequently committed in re- 
fpect to hydrocephalus, when the contents of the cranium 
alone are examined: for it appears that the vifcera of the 
abdomen often fuffer in this difeafe. «¢ In the abdomen,” 
fays Dr. Cheyne, “I have found the inteftines inflamed, 
and conftri€ted from fpafm, and the furface of the liver of a 
bright red colour, abounding in minute veffels ; and fome- 
times extenfively adhering to the peritoneum. In feveral 
difleGtions, I have found the furface of the liver ftudded with 
{mall white tubercles, not larger than a grain of muitard. 
The glands of the nrefentery are often difeafed, &c.”’ (P.31.) 
And, in another place, the fame writer remarks, “ upon 
diffection of hydrocephalic children, I have found in the liver 
the remains of great inflammatory aétion, and alfo proofs 
that undue irritation had exifted in the alimentary canal.” 
P. 46. 

Caufes of Hydrocephalus.—This fubje& remains in fome 
degree of obfcurity, more efpecially m what regards the 
exciting caufes. A predifpofition to the difeafe is pretty ob- 
vioufly found in that peculiarity of conftitution which is allied 
to ferofula, and which is characterized by a frame of body 
that is rather delicate and irritable, and often beautiful—and 
by acutenefs of intellect and liyelinefs of difpofition—the 
fkin being fair and well coloured, the eyes blue, and the hair 
light. This predifpofition is often hereditary, and attached to 
particular families. Dr. Cheyne attended two families, in one 
of which four children, in the other three, died of this difeafe ; 
and he had “ heard of an unfortunate family who loft feven 
children of hydcocephalus.’? We are acquainted with one, 
in which feven children perifhed from this malady, when they 
arrived at a certain age, apparently of ftrumous conttitutions. 
Sauvages has a fimilar obfervation. ‘ Novi familiam,’’ he 
fays ‘* cujus infantes circa fextum etatis annum omnes 
periere ex hoe morbo, {crofula huic effufioni anfam prebente.”’ 

See his Nofol. Method. clafs. iv. gen. xii. 5. Convulfio ab 

ydrocephalo :—alfo, gen. xviii, 14. Ecclampfia ab Hydro- 
cephalo.) Dr. Percival ftates, that of twenty-two cafes of 
which he kept notes, eleven were certainly {trumous children, 
and four were probably fo. (Med. Faéts and Obf. vol. i. 
p- 129.) Hydrocephalus is more particularly a difeafe of 
childhood, occurring moft frequently in the middle years, 
between weaning and puberty. Occafionally, however, it is 
feen at every period of life, with the exception, perhaps, of 
old age. A ftate of imperfed convalefcence trom {carlet fever, 
meafles, fmall-pox, whooping cough, and other acute dif- 
eafes, appears to generate a predifpofition to hydrocephalus. 
Many cafes of hydrocephalus occur, of which no exciting 
caufe can be traced, fometimes, indeed, little accidents, 
as fails and blows, are recolleéted, when the difeafe has made 
its appearance, which had occurred feveral weeks or months 
before, and had excited little attention at the time. Whether 
thefe accidents were actually the caufes of the difeafe, which 
thus enfued, after a long interval of health, is certainly a 
matter of doubt. Dr. Cheyne obferves, that, in upwards 
of a hundred cafes which he had attended; he had only met 
with one, in which external violence could be confidered as 
the origin of the difeafe, and that in an indirect manner. 
‘This child had, at the fame time, a fevere and obftinate 
¢eatarrh ; which he deemed more likely to impair the general 


health, and thus-to predifpofe to hydrocephalus. He adds, 
that he has repeatedly feen fymptoms of {crofula following a 
fevere accident, which may thus intermediately induce hydro- 
cephalus, by deranging the general health, and calling into 
action what, from a good and fortunate management, had 
hitherto been latent. 

It would feem, however, that any circumftance which can 
produce a flate of general debility, but efpecially any caufe 
exciting an active feverifh {tate, of the inflammatory kind, 
in children predifpofed ts the difeafe, will call it into ation. 
Hence the irritation of teething, and of worms in the ali- 
mentary canal, efpecially if attended with convulfions ; fud- 
den expofure to cold ; fevers ; rheumatifm ; pulmonary con- 
fumption ; colic, and other difeafes, have been mentioned 
among the caufes of hydrocephalus. (See Rufh, Med. In- 
quiries, vol, ii. p. 211, et feq .and the references there given.) 
Some other caufes have been alleged ; fuch as a fuppreffion, 
or fpontaneous metaltafis, of eruptions, efpecially of the 
{cald head ; the healing of old ulcers; the ceflation of cuf- 
tomary difcharges ; a ferous colluvies of the blood ; rup- 
tured lymphatics, &c.; but thefe are apparently hypothe- 
tical fuppofitions, and their operation is not very obvious. 

‘The proximate caufe, as in many other difeafes, has been 
the fubje& of confiderable difference of opinion. Dr. Whytt, 
Dr. Fothergii!, and other authors, viewed the malady in 
the light of a mere dropfical effulion into the cavities of the 
brain, partaking of the nature of ordinary dropfy in other 
parts of the body, and originating from the fame caufes. 
Dr. Quin, however, pointed out the error of this opinion, 
and the proper diftin¢tion between the chronic and the 
acute hydrocephalus, of which we now treat. There are 
many reafons for adopting the opinion of Dr. Quin, and at- 
tributing the peculiar fymptoms of the difeafe, not fo much 
to an effufion of water in the ventricles, as toa morbid cir- 
culation or accumulation of blood in the veflels of the brain, 
which fometimes proceeds to a degreé of inflammation, which 
is generally followed by fuch an effufion. Dr. Cheyne adopts 
a notion very fimilar to this. «* I would venture to fubmit 
the following,’”’ he fays, “as a more confiftent view of the 
pathology of hydrocephalus. That in this difeafe there is 
produced a venous congeftion, in addition to, and probably 
arifing from, the mcreafed arterial action : that the effufion 
of ferous fluid arifes from this venous congeftion : that this 
effufion has a tendency to counteract the baleful effeéts of the 
increafed aétion, and to retard the fatal termination of the 
difeafe : of courfe, that the effufion into the ventricles is not 
the caufe of the violent fymptoms; and that the increafed 
arterial a¢tion, though perhaps varied, does not ceafe 
when the congeftion and effulion have taken place.” P. 59. 

There are many faéts and obfervations which tend to cor- 
roborate this opinion. Dr. Quin mentions two cafes, in which 
the fymptoms preceding death were, to all appearance, fo 
unequivocal, that the phyficians not only pronounced the 
difeafe to be water in the head, but likewife foretold the 
fymptoms that were to be expected a few days before diffo- 
lution: the looked for changes did accordingly take place, 
and the patients died. *¢ In both cafes, to the aftonifhment 
of thofe who were prefent, and prepared to find on diffec- 
tion a great redundancy of water within the cranium, zone 
could be difcovered in any part of the brain ; but the d/cod-veffels 
qwere fo unufially diftended, that the whole of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum refembled an anatomical preparation, in 
which the utmoit force of injection had been employed.’ 
(P. 50.) Dr. Cheyne mentions two cafes of a fimilar na- 
ture ; in one of which the progrefs of the difeafe, although 
rapid, was regular, the three itages of Dr. Whytt being 
well marked, Scarcely a fpoonful of water was found in 
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the ventricles; ‘ but the brain was fo turgid, that when the 
bones were fawed fairly round, the fe€tion was thruft up 
half an inch by the fudden and forcible protrufion of the 
cerebrum : not only the veins of the pia mater were loaded 
with blood in a very remarkable degree; the medullary fub- 
ftance of the brain was finely dotted with numerous red 
points, and the cortical fubftance ftreaked with pencils of red 
parallel lines.”’ In the other inftance, ‘no effufion was difco- 
vered in the ventricles’? after death. It was an extreme cafe 
of the acute hydrocephalus, where the excitability was fud- 
denly exhaufted by the violence of the attack. « When, as 
in this cafe, Dr. Cheyne adds, * the child dies early in the 
difeafe, with every fymptom of accelerated arterial action, 
but before the fubfequent congeftion has exifted for any 
length of time, the diffection will never afford much effufion. 
When, on the contrary, the patient long furvives the flow 
pulfe ; and when, from the continuance of the difeafe, we 
have reafon to think that the congeftion has exifted for a con- 
fiderable time ; then we find a large effufion. In fuch cafes 
I have difcovered, within the head, little appearance of arte- 
rial aGtion, as marked by the tiflue of minute and florid 
veffels : this ftlage of the difeafe was over ; yet the effets of 
inflammation abundantly appeared in the thickened and 
greater adhefion of the membranes ; in the great congeltion ; 
and‘ indeed, from the pain, fuffufion of the eye, &c. we 
cannot doubt that it exiltsto the laft.” (Cheyne, p. 63.) 
Dr. Quin details feveral cafes, in which, together with con- 
fiderable effufion of ‘water, the veffels were found extremely 
turgid, and the previous exiltence of a degree of inflamma- 
tion was demonftrated “ by preternatural adhefions of the 
meninges, or by a partial opacity and increafed thicknefs of 
them, with patches of inflammatory cruft,” &c. 

On the other hand, numerous cafes are on record, in 
which quantities of effufed fluid have been found, on dif- 
feGtion, in the ventricles, when no complaint of pain in the 
head, or fymptom denoting an oppreffed brain, had exiited 
before death. Maniacal patients, in whofe ventricles many 
ounces of fluid have been found, have died without evincing 
any hydrocephalic fymptoms. And, in faét, there is {carcely 
any organic difeafe of the brain which is not accompanied 
by effuiion. 

Thefe fa&ts being admitted, we think it were unneceffary 
toarguethe point taken up by Dr. Cheyne, againft Dr. 
Quin and Dr. Ruth, viz. whether “the morbid arterial 
action’’ in the brain amounts to fuch a degree of inflammation 
as entitles it to be compared with phrenitis, or to be called 
phrenicula ; or whether we mutt be content to fay, with Dr. 
Cheyne, that it appears ‘ to confift of @ difeafed aGiion of a 
peculiar kind.” P. 82. 

This view of the difeafe, however, although doubtlefs 
correét as far as it goes, does not embrace the whole pheno- 
mena. It has often been obferved that a train of fymptoms, 
fimilar to thofe of hydrocephalus, has arifen from the fym- 
pathy which fubfifts between the brain and other organs, 
efpecially the alimentary canal, the liver, and the urinary 
organs. (For inflances of fympathy with the laft mentioned 
organs, fee Sauvages, clafs vi. gen. xxix. 4. Carus i/churiofus, 
and the references there given: alfo Med. Faéts and Obf. 
vol. i. art.1.) Itis chiefly, however, as Dr. Cheyne obferves, 
froma morbid {tate of the liver and alimentary canal, that 
we find the hydrocephalic fymptoms by affociation to arife. 
Every practitioner of obfervation has probably been occa- 
fionally furprifed by the recovery of children under many of 
the fymptoms of hydrocephalus, while purgative medicines, 
efpecially of the mercurial clafs, were adminiftered. Dr. 
Willan ftates, that the hydrocephalus of Dr. Quin, marked 
by the prefence of inflammatory irritation in the head, as 


above defcribed, “ fhould be diftinguifhed from the fymp- 
tomatic hydrocephalus, which often takes place, with very 
fimilar fymptoms, after the crifis of malignant fevers ; during 
the hedica infantilis ; and in fome other acute difeafes of chil- 
dren, particularly the febrile ttate produced by dentition, 
worms, and diforders of the bowels and mefentery. Cales 
of this kind are vfually removed, within a week or two, by 
the ufe of calomel or other active purgatives, and blifters.”" 
Reports on the Difeafes in London, p. 270. 

Now we think this ftatement much too general. Jt is 
certain that thefe irritations and morbid conditions of the 
bowels are common concomitants of the ordinary and fatal 
form of hydrocephalus. In his defcription of the fecond 
ftage of the difeafe,, Dr. Whytt mentions the difcharge of 
worms, or of fome fubftance like worms in a diffolved itate, 
as a “ frequent?’ occurrence (Works, p. 732.) 3 and we 
have more than once feen a /umbricus voided under the fame 
circumitances. The condition of the ftools, when hydroce- 
phalus is eftablifhed, is fo peculiarly morbid, that feveral 
practitioners fpeak of * hydrocephalic ftools,”’ as fufficiently 
intelligible to thofe who have made any obfervation on the 
fubject. The evacuations appear to confilt folely of a dark 
glazy bile, mixed with the mucus of the inteftines. ‘There 
are many other confiderations, too, which tend to prove the 
connection of the proper hydrocephalus with this morbid 
condition of the abdominal vifcera, aud to fupport the 
opinion of Dr. Cheyne, Dr. James Curry, and others, that 
this difeafe “* is often fairly and incurably eftablifhed by 
the fympathy which the brain has with thefe organs.” 
Cheyne, loc. cit. p. 38. 

In the firft place it would appear that hydrocephalic fymp- 
toms, arifing from fympathy with difordered digeftive or- 
gans, have fometimes proved fatal, without producing any 
obvious change of ftructure in the brain. Mr. Abernethy 
examined the body of a child, who had unequivocal 
fymptoms of hydrocephalus, in which the brain was 
found perfe&tly healthy, the only difeafed appearance 
being in the bowels. (See his Surgical Obfervations, 
part ii. p. 193.) Again, Dr. Hamilton has obferved, 
that * hydrocephalus often fteals flowly on the devoted 
victim, with fymptoms refembling thofe of marafmus ;”? 
whence he thinks it not unreafonable to fuppofe that the 
marafmus, which is clearly the refult of a morbid ftate of the 
liver and bowels, may occafionally give rife to hydrocephalus. 
(See his Obfervations on Purgative Medicines.) Dr. Cheyne 
advances fimilar obfervations. ‘ In many cafes,”’ he fays, 
“© previoufly to the hydrocephalic fymptoms, the chylopoetic 
vifcera have been difordered for many weeks. The appetite 
has been bad; the bowels cottive, the ftools betraying difor- 
der in the hepatic fyftem ; there has been all that want of ala- 
crity, both of body and mind, fo invariably the confequence 
of the derangement of the biliary fecretion; and in feveral 
children, previous to the exiftence of any morbid fenfation, 
the firft {ymptom of ill health was the lofs of the healthy 
colour of the fkin. In children predifpofed to the difeafe, 
I have, while removing, by a courfe of purgative medicines, 
a vitiated biliary fecretion and difordered ftate of the bowels, 
removed alfo the very fymptoms which had prefented them- 
felves in other children +f the fame family, when the attacks 
of a hydrocephalus, which aétually proved fatal, were fup- 
pofed to have beeneftablifhed. In children, where I did not 
know of any family predifpofition, I have, by the fame means, 
in many initances, removed the fymptoms which are always 
found in the beginning of hydrocephalus.’’ —* The in- 
creafed arterial aétion on the furface of the liver, the remains 
of which I have obferved in my diffeCtions, to every appear- 
ance had been of fome ftanding, and in two or three inftances, 
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from the extent of the adhefions, it evidently had been of 
great intenfity. While the difeafe is forming, there is gene- 
rally a defect in the fun&tion of the liver: it feems to admit 
of only a feanty and imperfe&t formation of the bile, infuffi- 
cient to ftimulate the inteftinal canal, which becomes torpid, 
and is fometimes loaded with feetid clay-coloured excrement.’’ 
Pp. 45-—47. Rita 

We omit many other circumftances, occurring in other 
difeafes, which might illuftrate the influence-of a morbid con- 
dition of the chylopoctic vifcera in producing coma, lethargy, 
‘apoplectic fymptoms, affections of vifion, &c., as well as 
feveral ftriking cafes mentioned by Dr. Cheyne. It appears, 
from what has been ftated, in the higheft degree probable, 
that hydrocephalus, when it makes its attack efpecially in 
the firft mode above related, frequently originates from the 


,fympathy: of the brain with fuch a morbid condition in the 


vifcera of the abdomen: and that the inftances which Dr. 
Willan would feparate, as diftin& from the moit acute form, 
differ principally in the degree of mildnefs, or in being 
treated properly before the difeafe was too firmly eftablifhed. 
It may not be eafy, indeed, to frame rules, to ufe the words 
of Dr. Cheyne, “ by which we may decide, when the fymp- 
-toms arife from the morbid fympathy between the brain 
and a deranged ftate of the liver or the inteitines, or when 
they originate from the difordered ftate of the brain, un- 
connected with any diftant organ. This inveftigation is im- 
‘portant, but not eafily profecuted: perhaps future ob- 
Wervation may prove that we fhall not be wrong to trace 
‘the difeafe to the organ which firft has its fun@ions fenfibly 
“impaired; im a great many cafes it has appeared to me 
-that a feries of difeafed aétions has commenced with the dif- 
ordered ftate of the abdominal vifcera.”? Loc. cit. p. 50. 
An explanation of the /ymptoms, then, may be thus given. 
The firlt tage of the difeafe is principally referable to in- 
-creafed arterial ation in the brain, not yet, however, fo great 
‘as to have produced any material change in its condition, 
twhich could be deteG@ed by diffeGtion, until near the ap- 
‘proach of the fecond itage. The patient is then feverifh, 
-averfe to light, fick, diurbed in his fleep, fretfal, and com- 
plaining of head-ache. When the pulfe is becoming irrégu- 
arly flow, the inflammatory congettion is confiderably in- 
-ereafed, and the effufion of water into the ventricles is pro- 
bably beginning : and as the preflure augments, the effects of 
it upon the root of the optic nerves, (or the thalami nervo- 
‘rum opticorum,) become obvious in the fquinting and dilatation 
of the pupil, which lalt arifes from the beginning infenfibility 
of the retina, and the fquint from the irregular influence of 
the nerves conne&ed with the mufcles of the eye-balls. At 
the fame time the lethargic difpofition, the cruel pains darting 
through the head, exciting fcreams and ftarting from fleep, 
the flownefs and irregularity of the pulfations of the heart 
‘and arteries, all denote the impeded funétions of the brain 
-from the increafing congeftion and preffure within it. Then 
fucceed complete blindnefs, often accompanied by convul- 
‘fions or paralytic fymptoms, as the difeafe approaches to its 
“termination ; after which we difcover all the remains of great 
arterial a€tion, adhefions of the membranes, great congeition, 
*effufion, and even obvious change of ftruéture ; more par- 
ticularly when the Jaft-mentioned fymptoms have been fevere 
and of fome duration. It is not very eafy, as Dr. Whytt 
“gdmits, to explain the origin of the extraordinary rapidity of 
pulfe which enfues towards the clofe of the difeafe, fince the 
third ftage appears to be but a continuation and increafe of 
‘the fecond. Whether the ficknefs, in the beginning, arifes 
“from the fympathy of the ftomach with the difordered itate 
of the brain, or from the ftate of the bilious fecretion and of 


the bowels, is not clear, and probably it originates from one 
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or the other in different arcumftances; butthe vomiting in 
the more advanced ftages of the diforder is more naturally 
explained (according to Dr. Whytt) by the fympathy of 
the ftomach with the oppreffed brain. The great torpor of 
the bowels, which arifes in the firft inftance, probably from 
the feanty and imperfe& formation of the bile, may be after- 
wards augmented by the difordered condition of the brain 
and nerves. 

The Diagnofis.— Having ftated the phenomena of hydro- 
cephalus at confiderable length, it will be unneceflary to dwell 
minutely upon the peculiar diagnoftic fymptoms. It is of the 
utmoft importance, however, that the nature of the difeaf= 
fhould be deteéted as early as poffible; and it is not too 
much to fay, with Dr. Cheyne, that the phyfician fhould be 
ever on the watch for it, in attending to the diforders of chil- 
dren, and fhould never hear a little patient complain of head- 
ache, without inveltigating the hiftory of his health preced- 
ing this complaint, and comparing it with every ambiguous 
fymptom. Loe. cit. p. 89. See alfo Dr. Quin’s Treatife, 
P- 44. 

The principal difficulty is to diftinguifh incipient hydro- 
cephalus from the fevers, occafioned by the irritation of 
dentition, or of worms in the inteflines; or “ the infantile 
remittent fever” of Dr. Butter. Thefe fevers have feveral 
fymptoms in common with hydrocephalus: but the com- 
mencement of hydrocephalus is generally more gradual; the 
diforder of the {tomach is more conftant, efpecially the fre- 
quent recurrence of vomiting ; there is an averfion to light 5 
the ftools are dark, of a dirty green colour, and glairy ; the 
pain of the head, when fixed, is oftener dull than acute, but 
fo overpowering that it does not admit of the head being 
raifed from the pillow; fometimes it is a very acute pain ; 
at intervals, and thefe fometimes regular, it darts through 
the centre of the brain, and the child is roufed with an ex- 
preffion of helplefs anguifh from the dozing which precedes 
this acute pain, and into which he inftantly relapfes when it 
is gone: the intermiffions of the difeafe are very irregular. 
In children of fome growth, a peculiar expreffion occurs in 
hydrocephalus ; the countenance has a fort of ftare of va- 
cancy, with much appearance of anxiety, and great caution 
evinced in moving the head. In the remittent fever the af- 
feétion of the head is commonly much lefs obvious; the re- 
miffions are generally regular and complete, there being one 
in the morning or early in the forenoon, followed by an exa- 
cerbation in the afternoon, which continues through the 
night; the ftools are ufually dark-brown, or mud-like; a 
glairy dark-green difcharge, however, has been fometimes 
obferved in this fever. All organic difeafes of the brain 
have a general refemblance to hydrocephalus, and to each 
other, fuch as fcrofulous tumeurs, abfceffes, caries of the 
bones, &c.; but the diforder, in thefe cafes, is much more 
tedious than hydrocephalus. Cheyne. 

The Prognofts in hydrocephalus is always doubtful, and, 
on the whole, unfavourable, even in the firit ftage of the dif- 
eafe ; in the fecond ftage it is extremely unfavourable; and 
in the third it is almoft uniformly hopelefs. Dr. Whytt conii- 
dered it, indeed, as hopelefs underallcircumftances, andacknow- 
ledged that he never faw a patient recover. But fubfequent 
experience has taught us, that it ought not to be held an in- 
curable difeafe: feveral inftances of recovery are on record, 
Dr. Percival of Manchefter, and Dr. Dobfon of Bath, 
both effected a cure in their own family, by timely attention 
to the difeafe ; feveral examples are related in the periodical 
publications, (Lond. Med Journ. vol. iv. p. 82. vi. 1136.1. 
424.—See alfo Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. iv. and vi. Edin, 
Med. Com. vol. vi. p. 220 and 224. viii. 325 and 332. ix. 
Pp. 240. x. 299, &c. and other journals,) and in the ap- 
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pendix to Dr. Cheyne’s treatife. Dr. Willan mentions three 
cafes out of eight which terminated favourably, “* two reco- 
vered about the eighteenth day of the diferder, the third, an 
infant, at the end of the fifth week, after having been long 
abandened to its fate.”? (Reports on the Dif. in London, 
p- 269.) The chance of cure in general, however, is nearly 
in the inverfe proportion to the duration of the fymptoms. 

It has been obferved by Dr. Cheyne, that a great increafe 
of urine has often occurred when the difeafe las terminated 
in recovery ; and that when the urine flows freely after giv- 
ing mercury, it may be deemed a favourable prognoitic. 
Oceafionally a copious diaphorelis, efpecially from the head, 
has alfo preceded recovery. In one cafe, after a child had 
been condemned as in a hopelefs ftate, and the phyticians 
had difcontinued their vilits, ** a profufe fweat broke out on 
the head and neck, and flowed fo copioufly that the pillows 
had to be fhifted one after another. From that moment the 
child is faid fenfibly to have recovered, and yet lives. Seven 
years have elapfed fince his recovery.”’ P.87, note. See 
alfo a cafe in the Edin. Med. Comment. vol. x. p. 299, and 
Dr. Quin’s Treatife, p. 73. 

Of the Cure.—In a difeafe which, from its very commence- 
ment, is of a moft dangerous tendency, and when completely 
eflablifhed is commonly fatal, it is obvious that, in order 
to have any tolerable chance of fuccefs, the treatment fhould 
be entered upon early, in a decifive manner, and purfued 
with fteadinefs and vigour. The principal indications of 
cure appear to be, rit, to diminifh the inflammatory activity 
of the circulation in the brain ; and, 2dly, to remove all irrita- 
tions, efpecially in the alimentary canal, and to correét the 
hepatic fecretion or congeftion, which, by morbid fympathy, 
may have given rife to, or may have affifted in prolonging 
the difeafed a€tion in the brain. 

In the very early periods of the difeafe, indeed, our firftatten- 
tion fhould be diretted to the {tate of the alimentary canal, 
and an aétive cathartic fhould be given, and repeated accord- 
ing to circumftances. Should we afcertain that the canal is 
torpid, and imperfe&tly performing its functions, admitting 
an accumulation of feculent matter ; or that the fecretions 
flowing into it are vitiated or diminifked in quantity, (which 
we difcover by the peculiarity in the appearance, or the 
pungent ftor of the ftouls,) we muft_endeavour, by fteadily 
purfuing the purgative plan, to effeét a change: for while 
this is produced in the appearance of the ftools, by the ftimu- 
lating quality of the medicines, a moit important change is 
effected in the hepatic fyftem, inteftinal canal, and all the parts 
including every organ effential to life, which is by fympa- 
thy conneéted with them. The purgative plan may be pur- 
fued without inducing debility ; on the contrary, with evi- 
dent acceffion of ftrength, fo long as there is foulnefs of the 
bowels, either while the ftools are foetid and clay-coloured, 
or while they are dark and flimy. In the advanced ftages, 
however, when the oily-looking, or glazed dark-green itools, 
almott peculiar to this difeafe, are evacuated, we cannot hope 
to effect a cure by purgatives. But in the earlier periods, 
fhould little diforder in the alimentary canal and biliary fe- 
cretion be obferved, if the ftrength of the patient be unim- 
paired, and his conttitution originally found, the exhibition 
of purgative medicines, perhaps every fecond or third day, 
may be advantageous. " 

For thefe purpofes preparations of mercury, and efpeci- 
ally calomel, appear to be the mott fuitable, as the firft dofes 
of them feldom fail to ftimulate the bowels. When this 
does not happen, and. the purgative effet is not produced, 
fome other medicine, as jalap, aloes, fcammony, mutt be 
given in addition. Dr. Cheyne fays, “ purges have gene- 
rally been -yiven in this difeafe ; but, when called early, what 


I recommend is, the exhibition of the largeft dofe, which 
can with fafety be prefcribed, of fome powerfully cat hartic 
medicine, two, three, or four times a day, and this continued 
for feveral days, or until natural ftools are procured: The 
advantage of keeping the inteftinal canal under the continued 
influence of a itimulus, I have, in various inftances, found to 
be fo great, that I am induced to repeat the declaration 6f 
my belief, that the happielt refult may be expected from this 
meafure.”’ P. 95. Thy 

It may be added, that fhould the fymptoms indicative of 
commencing hydrocephalus, prove to be in faét the fymptoms 
of remitting fever, or to arife from worms in the intelflines, 
this practice fortunately proves the moft efficacious means cf 
removing thefe difeafes. On the whole, therefore, the free 
adminiftration of cathartics may be recommended, under all 
circumftances, in the commencement of the difeafe. 

In regard to the means of fulfilling the indication of re- 
ducing inflammatory aétion within the head, efpecially by 
blood-letting, there has been fome difference of opinion. Dr. 
Rufh recommends general bleeding indifcriminately, in the 
firft ttage of the phrenicula (as he denominates the difeafe), 
even to an extent greater than is requiite in the more acute 
phrenitis, except in very young children. It has not ap- 
peared, however, that this practice is entitled to more credit, 
even in his hands, than other modes of treatment. Where 
the conititution is robuft, and the attack is of the moft acute 
form, general blood-letting may, doubtlefs, be reforted to 
with great benefit, and is efpecially ferviceable, as Dr. Ruth 
intimates, in preparing the way for the operation of mercury. 
In lefs ative forms of the difeafe, however, and in delicate 
habits, and more particularly when it arifes after the con- 
{titution has been exhauited by preceding diforders, local 
evacuatious of blood by means of leeches, or cupping, should 
be preferred ; and the operation may be repeated, accordin 
to the urgency of the fymptoms, the ftate of the pulfe, and 
the general itrength of the patient. We agree with Dr. 
Cheyne in looking upon the inflammatory aétion in the brain 
as going on during the whole progrefs of the difeafe, and 
not ceafing with the firft ftage of increafed fenfibility, or 
before the flage of torpor has begun; and, therefore, in 
confidering local bleeding, as a proper expedient, when 
otherwife indicated, even toa late period of the difeafe. At 
the fame time, the profpect of deriving benefit from the 
practice is trifling, when much organic change has already 
occurred. Dr. Whytt mentions, as the only benefit he had 
ever obferved from medicine, a temporary relief, inthe /econd 
itage of the difeafe, from the ufe of local evacuations; and 
probably almoft every practitioner has witnefled the fame 
effe€t of them, even in this ftage. J : 

Blifters applied over the whole fealp, or to the forehead, 
occiput, and fides of the head, in fucceflion, may be confidered 
as important juvantia in relieving the internal inflammatory 
a&tion of the brain ; efpecially fome evacuation of blood has 
been procured. They often afford obvious relief to tlie 
pain, and therefore fhould not be omitted at any Rage of 
the diforder. Several inftances of recovery from hydroce- 
phalus are on record, in which the agency of blifters appears 
to have conitituted a very important part in the cure. (See 
Dr. Quin, loc. cit.) This intelligent phyfician generally 
applied a large blifter over the whole head, and drefled it 
with an ointment of cantharides: Dr. Cheyne ufes the ftrong 
mercurial ointment for that purpofe. 

With a view to leflen the a€tivity of the circulation, the 
ufe of digitalis has likewife been reforted to, as well as for the 
purpofe of increafing the urinary difcharge, and exciting ab- 
forption of the effufed fluids. Its qualities of diminifhing the 
irritability, retarding the pulfe, and quickening the a@tion of 
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the abforbents, feem to render it a medicine of great promife 
in fulfilling the indication now under confideration, without 
endangering the conititution of a delicate child, in the fame 
degree as blood-letting. In a few cafes it has been em- 
ployed with apparent advantage. It isa medicine, however, 
of extreme uncertainty in its operation, and has not anfwered 
the expectations at firit entertained of it in the cure of fome 
other difeafes ; it can only be ufed, with any probability of 
fuccefs, when adminifered with activity, and it can only be 
given with fafety in adequate dofes, when its operation is 
cautiouily and unremittingly watched. Dr. Cheyne, who 
has well defcribed the peculiarities of its operation, adds, 
“The method which I have for fome time followed in ufing 
digitalis is the moft obvious: it accords with the view which 
I have given of its powers, and does not appear ill adapted 
to the attainment of a fafe and quick effet. I begin with 
a moderate dofe, eight or ten drops of the faturated tinc- 
ture ; and to every iucceeding dofe, which is generally given 
at an interval of fix hours, [ add two or three drops; fo 
that, in a day or two, generally fome part of the fy{tem is 
affeGted. I proceed with great caution, afcertaining, while 
augmenting it, the effect of the medicine after cach increafed 
dofe.”” /P. 103. 

In aid of the means of diminifhing inflammatory aétion in 
the brain, already mentioned, the application of cold, or, more 
correétly {fpeaking, the abitra€tion of heat from the head, 
particularly in the more acute forms of hydrocephalus, 
may be reforted to with advantage. Frequent wathing of 
the face and neck with cold water, the application of linen 
cloths to the forehead wetted with cold vinegar or water, or 
with zther (which produces cold by its rapid evaporation), 
eontribute much to relieve the pain in the head. Ina cafe 
mentioned by Dr. Ruth, a folution of ice in vinegar ap- 
peared to afford the moft obvious relief of this diitreffing 
fymptom. Med. Tag. vol. ii. p. 227. 

Of thofe individuals who have been known to recover from 
hydrocephalus, the greater number have taken mercury in 
oue form or other ; feveral of them to a very great extent, 
fometimes with the effect of inducing falivation, often with- 
out that refult. Drs. Dobfon and Percival firft recom- 
mended and fuccefsfully employed that pra¢tice, (fee Edin- 


burgh Med. Comment. vol: vi. pp. 220 and 224.) and it 


has been fince employed by other practitioners, with a happy 
effe&t, in’ a number of inftances. (See many of the re- 
ferences to cures above given.) It has, indeed, frequently 
difappointed the hopes of the pra€titioner, even after faliva- 
tion was induced ; although, from the general difficulty of 
producing this difcharge in patients labouring under hydro- 
cephalus, it was at one time thought that the failure of 
mercury to accomplifh a cure, arofe irom its failure to excite 
falivation. The fuperior fuccefs of the praétice has been 
fuch, however, on the whole, that it will be admitted, with 
Dr. Cheyne, that “ when the exiltence of the difeafe -be- 
comes probable, there ought to be no other delay than 
that occafioned by our endeavours to fubdue the diforder in 
the bowels, in commencing a mercurial courfe, which, it mult 
be allowed, has cured hydrocephalus, even when far ad- 
vanced.”” That intelligent phyfician adds, that * it fhould 
give us more confidence in this remedy, that I have feveral 
times obferved, when the mercurial ftimulus was fuily efta- 
blifhed, that the fymptoms were interrupted, and the termi- 
nation of the difeafe, although fatal, unlike what we find in 
cafes where mercury has not been ufed. The convulfions 
were fulpended ; the fenfes, both external and internal, re- 
ftored ; the difeafe appeared to be checked ; but the debi- 
lity was fuch, that the vital functiens languifhed ; and the 
conttitution had futtained fo great a fhock, that every effort 
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to invigorate them was unavailing.” Cheyue, loc. cit. 
P99. é 
The plan purfued by Dr. Percival, and fubfequently fol- 
lowed by others, confilted in giving repeated doles of calomel 
internally, ({uch as the quantity of two grains at intervals 
of a few hours, ) and at the fame time ufing the {trong mer- 
curial ointment by friction upon the fkin, Tt was fuggelied, 
that the falutary influence of the mercury was chiefly the 
operation of the calomel upon the alimentary canal and 
hepatic fyftem; but Dr. Percival and other praGtitioners 
conceived that the effects of the remedy were decidedly 
more obvious and falutary, when it was thus adminiftered in 
a two-fold manner. _We have been occafionally furprized, 
indeed, by the prodigious quantity of calomel which has 
been taken by children, in this difeafe, within a fhort {pace 
of time, without producing any obvious effect whatever, 
either on the bowels, the lalivary glands, or the fyitem at’ 
large. It is not eafy to induce falivation in children under 
ordinary circumftances ; but in this difeafe there is a pecu- 
liar degree of torpor in the advanced ftages, which renders 
the conititution much lefs fufceptible of the infuence of 
medicine in the common dofes. 

Much has been written refpecting the belt method of 
reftoring the itrength of the patient after the decline of the 
difeafe. But in this, as in other infiances of acute difeafe, 
when the great caufe of irritation is removed, if there be any 
ftrength left, the fyflem never fails to a& with vigour, and 
requires little affiftance from art. With the exception of a 
moderately nourifhing diet, fearcely any thing is required 
to further the progreis of coavalefcence. 

In regard to the prevention of hydrocephalus, perhaps the 
moft important precept relates to a conftant attention to the: 
ftate of the bowels. ‘* The mother muf be taught,’" to 
adopt again the words of Dr. Cheyne, ** to attend to and to 
underftaud every irregularity in the ftate of her child’s 
bowels. It is not merely coftivenefs which is to indicate thé 
propriety of a. purgative courfe: coftivenefs is not to be 
neglected ; but conititutional coftivenefs may perhaps exift’ 
without danger. Attention mutt be paid to every deviation 
(not abfolutely temporary) from a natural appearance of 
the inteftinal evacuation ;” p. 108. (See Desection.) ‘The 
propriety of inflituting a drain, by means of an iffue or feton,* 
in the neck, in the furviving children of families where the 
difeafe has already occurred, and in whom the marks of pre- 
difpofition are vilible, has been fuggetted and carried into” 
execution, in fome cafes, with apparent fuccefs. In the: 
family to which we formerly alluded, the laft furviving child 
was fuppofed to be preferved from the difeafe by the ufe of 
afeton in the neck: it may be remarked, however, that he- 
has now, after attaining the adult age, become the fubje& of 
infanity. , 

All the general means of fupporting the general health 
in children predifpofed by conttitution to hydrocephalus, - 
fuch as regular moderate exercife, the occafional ufe of the’ 
cold bath, regularity in diet, &c. muft be combined with the. 
attention to the {tate of the inteitinal canal. 

HYDROCERATOPHYLLON, in Botany. See Cr-" 
RATOPHYLLUM. + 2 ; 

HY DROCHARIDES, a natural order of plants named : 
from Hyprocnaris, which is one of the genera; fee the — 
next article. -This order is the 22d in Juffieu’s fyftem,:or ,, 
the 4th of his 4th-clafs, monocolyledones, faminibus epigyntss 
The character he gives is, F ; 7) 

«Calyx of one leaf, fuperior, undivided, or divided, the - 
fegments difpofed either m a fimple or double.row, the. 
Inner ones often petal-like. Stamens either definite or in- 
Gefinite, fituated upon the piitil Germen fimple, inferiors 
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ftyle either fimple, or definitely manifold, or none; figma 
fimple or divided. Fruit inferior, of one or many cells. 
The plants are herbaceous aquatics.”’ 

As Juffieu included the Cyamus, or Nelumbo, in this order, 
he was obliged to make an exception, on account of its 
fuperior.germen, but there having been fearcely any other 
reafon for fuch an arrangement than its being a water plant, 
the cotyledons being two, and the other characters as dif- 
ferent from the Hydrocharides as can well be, this difficulty 
is removed, and Cyamus goes to the Papaveracea, with 
Nymphza, and Nuphar of Smith in Prodr. Fl. Gree. Sibth. 
—The other genera in Juffieu are V alifneria, Stratiotes, 
Hydrocharis, Trapa, Proferpinaca, and Piffia, the three laft 
yery dubious at belt as to their claim to a place here. 


Mr. R. Brown, in his Prodromus Noy. Holl. v. 1. 345, . 


reckons Najas, Lemna, and Chara, as akin to the natural 
order in gueition. 

HYDROCHERIS, ir the Linnean fyftem of Zoology, 
a f{pecies of hog found at Surinam. See Cavia Capybara: 

HYDROCHARIS, in Botany, from i3xe, water, and 
x20, to rejoice, becaufe this genus, from its beauty, may 
be confidered as the glory or pride of the water—Linn. 
Gen. 527. Schreb. 695. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 2. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. v. 3.1084. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 409. Juff. 67. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 820. (Stratiotes; Dill. Gen. 9.) —Clafs 
and order, Diecia Enneandria. Nat. Ord. Palme, Linn. 
Hydrocharides, Juil. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Spathe three-flowered, of two 
leaves, oblong ; perianth of three ovate-oblong, concave 
leaves, membranaceous at the margin. Cor. Petals three, 
roundifh, flat, large. Stam. Filaments nine, awi-fhaped, 
erect, arranged in three rows, of which the middle row 
puts forth an awl-fhaped ftem, from its inner bafe, like a 
fiyle, which is placed in the centre ; the two other rows 
are fo conneéted at the bafe, that each inner filament co- 
heres with the outer; anthers fimple. Pi/f. none, except 
the above rudiment of a germen. Female, Cal. Spathe 
none; flowers folitary ; perianth as in the male, fuperior. 
Gor. as in the male flowers. Pi/?. Germen roundifh, in- 
ferior ; ftyles fix, as long as the calyx, compreffed, bifid, 
channelled ; ftigmas bifid, pointed. Perc. Capfule leathery, 
roundith, fix-celled. Seeds numerous, very fmall, roundifh. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx three-cleft. Petals three. The 
three interior filaments beaked. Female, Calyx three-cleft. 
Petals three. Styles fix. Capfule inferior, with fix cells, 
and many feeds. 

Obf. © This genus is very nearly allied to Stratiotes. 

1. H. Morfus Rane. Common Frog-bit.—Linn, Sp. Pl. 
1466. Engl. Boi. t. 808. Curt. Lond. fafc. 3. t. 64. 
(Morfus Rane ; Ger. Em. 818.)—Found on the furface 
of ditches and flow ftreams, plentifully in the neighbourhood 
ef London, flowering in July and Auguft. This perenmal 
aquatic, every part of which is {mooth, floats on the furface, 
throwing out from its joints clufters of leaves and flowers. 
Roots ftraight and fimple, defcending into the mud. Leaves 
on foot{talxs, kidney-fhaped, entire, generally purple beneath. 
The female italks are quite fimple, fingle-flowered, having 
u fpathe at the bafe; males umbellated, three or four- 
flowered, with a pair of bratteas at the bafe of the partial 
flower-italks. Flowers white, elegant, and fhowy, with 
large, roundifh, corrugate petals, yellow at the bafe.—« Ray 
mentions a variety with fragrant double flowers, which Mr. 
Relham informs us is not now to be found in the place he 
indicates. Flowers with fix petals now and then occur. 
Eng!. Bot. 

HYDROCHOOS, in 4frononr, derived from Juz, water, 
and x12, J pour. See AQUARIUS. 
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HYDROCORAX, in Ornithology... See Horn-Lill. 

HYDROCOTYLE, in Botany, from idee, water, and 
xorvan, a cavity which forms a fort of cup, becaufe the leaves 
of the original fpecies are round and concave, and it grows 
in watery places. ‘This name was beftowed by Tournefort. 
Its Englifh appellation is Pennywort, or White-Rot.— Linn, 


Gen. 127. Schreb. 178. Willd. Sp. Pl. 1360. Mart, 
Mill. Dict. v. 2. Sm. Fl. Brit. v. 1. 290. Ait. Hort. 
v. 1. 327. Juff. 226. Tournef. t.173. Lamarck Dict. 
v. 3. 151.  Illuftr. t. 188. Gaertn. t. 22.—Clafs and 


order, Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Umdellate, Linn, 
Unilellifere, J uf, 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Umbel generally fimple ; involucrum moft 
commonly of four leaves, fmall; perianth fcarcely any. 
Cor. Univerfal, uniform in figure, not in iituation ; all the 
flowers fertile ; partial, of five ovate, acute, fpreading, en- 
tire petals. Stam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, fhorter than 
the corolla; anthers very minute. Pf’. Germen ereét, 
comprefled, circular, inferior, peltate; fijyies two, awl- 
fhaped, yery fhort; ftigmas fimple. eric. none; fruit or- 
biculate, comprefled, tranfverfely divifible into two parts. 
Seeds two, femi-circular, compreifed. 

Eff. Ch. Umbel fimple. Involucrum of about four 
leaves. Petals undivided. Fruit orbiculate, compreffed. 

Linneus originally reckoned only five fpecies of Hydro- 
cotyle; profeffor Martyn enumerates fifteen, and Willdenow 
eighteen, from the Supplementum and cther books. The 
author of Englifh Botany obferves that “the name of 
White-rot was given to 4. vulgaris, from a fuppofition that 
this plant caufed the difeafe in theep called the rot ; but it is 
doubtful if they willever tafle it, and moft people now at- 
tribute that difeafe to the animals inhabiting wet paitures, 
where indecd the //ydrocotyle grows, but which are in fome 
other way noxious to their conitiiution.”’ 

1. H. vulgaris. Marfh Pennywort. White-rot. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 338. Engl. Bot. t. 751. Curt. Lond. fafe. 6. 
t. 19.—* Leaves peltate. Umbels of five fowers.’’—Found 
on marfhes, and in moiit places that are fubjeét to be inun- 
dated, flowering throughout the months of May and June. 
—Root perennial. Stems creeping, thread-fhaped. Leaves 
oppotite, on foot-ftalks, peltate, horizontal, roundifh, cre- 
nate, pale green, {mooth, clear. Flower-/lalks axiliary, fo- 
litary, or twin, having a pair of bracteas at tieir bafe. Um- 
bel imall, denfe, generally five-flowered, often producing 
another umbel from its centre. Flowers white or blufh- 
coloured, with acute petals. 

The leaf of this plant is ufually referred to as a perfe& 
{pecimen of what Linnzus intended for a peltate leaf. The 
commen Nafturtium of our gardens, Tropecium majus, is 
however a more familiar and an equally correct initance. 

2. H. inundatum. Floating White-rot. Sm. Fi. Brit. 
v. 1. 290. (Sifon inundatum; Linn. Sp. Pl. 363. Engl. 
Bot. t. 227.)—** Leaves pinnate, jagged ; thole which are 
immerfed, in capillary fegments. Umbels in pairs, each con- 
fiting of five flowers.’’-—Not very unfrequent in ditches and 
pools among other aquatics, flowering in May.— Root moit 
probably biennial. Svems creeping, floating, round. Leaves 
alternate, on dilated ftalks which embrace the item, 
unequally pinnate ; leaflets oblong, trifid, often pinnatifid. 
Flowerjtalks oppofite to the leaves, bifid, divaricated. 
Umbels Solitary, five-flowered. — Flowers white, having 
acute, equal petals. /*ruit elliptical, itriated. 

This ipecies of Hydrocotyle 1s reterred hither from Sifon 
folely on the authority of the Flora Britannica. his.and 
the preceding are the only {pecies indigenous to Great Bri- 
tain. 

3. H. umbellata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 338. Swartz Obf. 112. 

—Lenves 
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—Leaves peltate, umbels many-flowered.— Native of damp 
places in America, and particularly in Jamaica.—This fpe- 
cies is very nearly allied to H. vulgaris, but differs in having 
the flower-ftalk twice ‘as long as the leaves, and inftead of 
five flowers, more than twenty crowded together fo as to 
form a fimple umbel. 

4. Hf. bonarienfis. Willd. n. 3. Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 
¥53.—“ Leaves fomewhat peltate,  kidney-fhaped or 
roundifh, crenate. Umbel compound; rays branched, 
flowering at the top and fides.”‘—Found by Commerfon on 
the fea-fhore of Buenos Ayres near Monte Video.—The 
whole plant is {mooth. Branches trailing on the ground, a 
foot or more in length. Leaves on foot-italks, crenulated, 
or obfcurely lobed, having a fort of arch-work from the bafe 
to the centre. J’oot-/lalk inferted clofe to the fummit of this 
arch, fo as to make the leaves umbilical or imperfectly pel- 
tate. Flowers yellowith. 

5. H. americana. Linn. Sp. Pl. 338. Loe. it. 281.— 
“Leaves kidney-fhaped, fomewhat lobed, crenate.'"—A 
native both of North and South America.—Similar in ap- 
pearance and magnitude to H. vv/garis, but it differs in 
having its eaves feparated half way down by a narrow finus, 
their margin divided into nine obiolete lobes, each of which 
is marked by three fmaller crenulations. Unmbel five- 
flowered.—A variety of this, much fmaller in all its parts, 
appears in the Linnean herbarium communicated by M. 
Cuffon. 

6. H. hirfuta. Willd. n. 5. Swartz. Ind. Occ. w 1. 
560.  Hairy.--Leaves kidney-fhaped, lobed, crenate. 
Whorls four-flowered.—Native of St. Domingo, flowering 
in June and July.—Stem herbaceous, creeping. Leaves on 
foot-ftalks, obtufely five or feven-lobed, nervofe, veined.. 
Stipulas {mall, at the bafe of the footftalks. Flowers 
whorled, greenifh, each one furnifhed with a linear, obtufe, 
hairy leaflet not longer than the germen. The whole plant 
is thickly covered with whitifh hairs. 

4. H. mofchata. Willd. n. 6. Forft. Prod. n. 135.— 
Leaves kidney-fhaped, feven-lobed, ferrated, villofe. Um- 
hels many-flowered.—This is a native of New Zealand. We 
know nothing of it but from the authorities above quoted. 

8. H. afiatica. Linn. Sp. Pl. 338. ( Ranunculo affinis ; 
Pluk. Alm. 314. t. 106. f. 5.)— Leaves kidney-fhaped, 
equally toothea or crenate.’’—Native of the Eaft Indies and 
Cape of Good Hope, flowering in July. It was introduced 
into this country by Mr. F. Maffon in 1774.—This {pecies 
is nearly allied to 4. americana, but differs in having the den- 
ticulstions of its leaves equal or regular; the ‘aves are 
twice astiick, and aimoft hoary, with many footftalks from 
the joints. of the flem, whilft in H. americana the leaves are 
folitary. 

9. f. chinenfis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 339.— Leaves linear, 
umbels many-flowered.”’—Native of North America, not 
of China.— Stem creeping. Leaves linear, fmooth, obtufe, 
flat, often in pairs at the joints of the flem. Scapus the 
length of the leaf. Uinbel many-flowered.—We are not ac- 
quainted with any figure of this {pecies. 

to. H. erefa. Willd. n. 8. Linn. Suppl. 177 — 
«© Veaves heart-fhaped, crenate. Stalk with few flowers, 
the length of the leaf-italks.—Native of Jamaica.x—Leaves 
obtufe, acutely dentated, an inch long; footftalks radical, 
afpan long, hairy at the top. Scapi radical, with a few 
flowers at their fummit, erect, as is the whole plant, not 
creeping. : 

- 11. He villofa. Willd. Sp. Pl. mn. 9. Linn. Suppl. 175.— 
* Leaves heart-fhaped, entire, downy or villofe.’’—A native 
of the Cape of Good Hope.—Root fibrous. Stems 
proftrate, bearing leaves and Mowers at their fummits. 
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Leaves on foot-ftalks; undivided, refembling Viola cabrata. 
Flowerflalks many, from the top of the items, filiform, 
fhorter than the leaves, fingle-flowered. F/owers {mall. 

12. H. glabrata. Willd. Sp. Pl. mn. 10. Linn. 
Suppl. 176.— Leaves obovate or lanceolate, acute, three- 
nerved, very fmooth.”’—Found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
—Whole plant extremely fmooth. S¥em angulated, rigid, 
geniculated ; aves growing at the joints, and both leaves 
and. flowers towards the fummit of the ftem. 

13. H. Spananthe. Willd. Sp. Pl. n. 11. (Spananthe 
paniculata; Jacq. Ic. Rar. v. 2. t. 350.)—Stem ered. 
Leaves triangular, pointed, ferrated, bearded at their bafe.: 
—WNative of South America.—Referred to this genus by 
Willdenow, of which we doubt the propriety. It hasa tall 
branching /fem, and proliferous umbels. 

14. 1. ranunculoides. Willd. n. 12. Linn. Suppl. 177. 
Leaves cut into five deep fegments. Umbels fimple.—Sent 
by Mutis from Mexico.—Svem creeping, jointed, fibrous. 
Leaves folitary, or in pairs, very fimilar to thofe of a ranun= 
culus; the fegments three-lobed, obtufe; foot-ftalks about 
three inches long. Fower-/ia# an inch in length. Umbel 
fimple. Petals white. 

15. H. faniculefolia. Willd. n. 13. Lamarck Dia. 
v. 3- 154. Illuftr. t. 188. f. 1.—Leaves three or five. 
lobed, toothed. Umbel compound.—Gathered by Com-- 
merfon at Buenos Ayres, and on his authority referred by 
Willdenow to this genus. 

16. H. folendra. Wild. n. 14. Linn. Suppl. 176. 
Lamarck Iluitr. t. 188. f. 5. (Solandra capentis; ex- 
elufis fynonymis; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1407.)—Leaves wedge- 
fhaped, ovate, retufe.—Sent from the Cape of Good 
Hope.—Root branching on the furface of the ground. 
Whole plant covered with whitihh downynefs. Leaves alter- 
nate, wedge-fhaped or obovate, feven-toothed.  Fiower- 
Jtalks among{t the lower leaves, lateral. Receptacle of the 
flowers duck purple. Petals white. 

17. H. tridentata... Willd. n. 15. Linn.-Suppl. 176.— 
Leaves linear-wedge-fhaped, three-toothed at the top.— 
Found by Sparrmann at the Cape of Good Hope.—Very 
fimilar in habit to the preceding fpecies, but differs in having 
the jftems fhorter, woolly, and not proflrate. Leaves with. 
three equal teeth at their top. F/ower-/falks much fhorter 
than the leaf. 

18. H. linifolia. Willd. n. 17. Linn. Suppl. 176.— 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, hirfute, entire.—A native alfo of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and very nearly akin to the fol- 
lowing fpecies. 

19. H. virgata. Willd. n. 48. Linn, Suppl. 176. 
Thunb. Prod. 49. Lamarck Illultr. t. 188. f 3.—Leaves 
linear, fmooth.—Communicated to Linnzus by Thunberg, 
from the Cape of Good Hope.—Svem upright, jointed, 
nearly fmooth. Leaves channelled withinfide, dilated at 
their bafe. Umbels lateral, fimple. 

HYDRODES Fensnis, in Medicine, a fever im which the 
patient is, from the beginning, afflicted with very copious 
and weakening fweats, and great weaknefs. 

HYDRODYNAMICS, of vdwes water, and uve pty, 
force, is ufed for the fcience of the laws of the motion of 
fluids, and denotes much the fame with hydraulics. See 
Fuiuip and Hyprautics. 

HYDROENTEROCE'LE See Hyprénrenrocéte. 

HYDROGEN, Hyprocenous Gas, or /nflammable Air, 
is an elaftic fluid of extreme fubtilty and levity. It is af 
certained to be nearly 1,th of the weight of an equal bulk 
of common air, or only ;555<dth of the weight of an equal: - 
bulk of water, being by much the lighteft ponderable fub- 
flance with which we are acquainted, It is, on this account, . 

cs) that 
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that balloons are filled with it. The weight of a cubic foot 
of hydrogen gas, at the common temperature and preflure, 
is not more than 2} grains ; whereas the fame volume of 
common air weighs 31 grains. It is not only in the claftic 
flate that hydrogenous gas exhibits extreme levity, but alfo 
the ultimate particle of it, according to the inveltigations of 
Mr. Dalton, is lighter than that of any other bedy, on 
which account he makes it the unit or flandard of com- 
parifon in weight. See Gas. 

Hydrogenous gas may be procured by various procefles ; 
the mott fimple and eafy one is to take fome turnings or 
filings of zinc or iron, and put them into a gas bottle, to 
which add their weight of water, and about {th of its volume 
of concentrated fulphuric acid. A violent effervefcence 
enfues, and the gas is generated in great abundance, and 
may be received over water in the ufual way. The rationale 
of the procefs feems this ; the metals have a ftrong aflinity 
for oxygen, but not equally fo for hydrogen ; they are not 
of themfelves fufficiently powerful to effect an union with 
the oxygen anda detachment of the hydrogen, but by the 
aid of the acid they can accomplifh it, and the acid after- 
wards unites with the new compound or oxyd, forming a 
falt, called a /ulphate. Hence the hydrogen is derived from 
the water. Another method of obtaining hydrogen is to 
fend fteam over red-hot iron fhavings in a gun-barrel ; 
in this cafe, the iron unites with the oxygen, and the hydro- 
gen is liberated in the gafeous form, 

The properties of hydrogen gas are, ift. Jt is the light-f? 
of all gafes, as has been obferved, and may be proved, by 
actually weighing it in an air-bottle fitted up for fuch pur- 
pofes, which has previoufly been exhaufied and weighed. 
But there are feveral fimple experiments by which it may 
be fhewn to be much lighter than common air ; namely, ifa 
jar be filled with hydrogen, and then uncovered for a .mo- 


ment, the hydrogen will efcape, but not if the jar be placed 


with its mouth downwards, as will be proved by putting a 
lighted taper into the jar, which will not be affected in the 
former cafe, but extinguifhed with a flight explofion in the 
latter. If, inftead of a jar, a tube of 12 inches long and 
4 inch diameter be filled with hydrogen, it will be five 

inutes in lofing one-half of its gas, and that the fame 
whether held up or down. (See Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. 
viii. p. 148.) This ferves to fhew that the effect of a dif- 
ference in f{pecific gravity is not perceived unlefs a fuili- 
ciently large volume or body of air can move together. If 
bubbles of foap and water be raifed with hydrogen they 
afcend in the air like balloons. If a volume of hydrogen 
be gently placed over a volume of common air, they, do not 
mix immediately, but in due time they are found mixed 
completely, whatever caution may be ufed to prevent agi- 
tation, and they remain mixed ever afterwards. See Man- 
chelter Mem. vol. i. fecond Series, p..262, and Memoires- 
d’Arcueil, tom. ii. p. 466. This curious fat, which is of 
a general nature, and by no means peculiar to hydroger and 
common air, was firit obferved by Priettley, and is af- 
cribed by Dalton to the mechanilm of elaftic fluids ; but 
moft others: have thought it an effe& of chemical affinity. 
ad. Hydrogen gas is fatal to animals, as is proved by confining 
a moufe or other {mall animal in it for a few moments. 
3d. It is infammable. This quality is thewn by applying a 
taper to a phial of the gas with its mouth downwards; a 
flight explofion will be obferved fucceeded by a lambent 
flame. Jfabladder be filled with the gas, and then the gas 
be gently driven out through a fmall tube, fuch as a tobacco- 
pipe, it will take fire with a candle and burn with a reddifh 
flame. A mixture of one part hydrogen and two'common 
ait, or two hydrogen and one oxygen, in a {mall phial, ex- 


plodes violently by’being prefented toa flame. The fatiie- 
effeét_ may be produced by an ele€tric fpark in a glafs 
veffel, called an inflammable air-piltol; or a itrong brads 
tube, called Volta’s exdiometer, may be partly filled with 
a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, and the mixture ex: 
ploded over water or mercury by eleétricity. In this way 
the quantity of hydrogen or, oxygen in mixtures of gafes 
may be afcertained. (See Eupiourerry.) Ifa bladder, 
filled with hydrogén and common air, or oxygeg, in the 
proportions above-mentioned, have its contents infuled into 
bubbies of foap and water, they will explode with aloud re- 
port by a taper, and the bladder itfelf will burit witha 
tremendous report if the flame be applied to it or to the 
bubbles before they quit the pipe of the bladder. 4th. A’y- 
drogen gas, though inflammable Hfelf; yet extinguifhes flame: 
If a jar of hydrogen be put over the flame of a-candle, fo 
as to furround it, the flame is inftantly extinguifhed. ~ 5th. A 
mixture of oxygen asd hydrogen has been made to explode 
by mechanical condenfation, by M. Biot. _ 6th. In the flow 
combultion of hydrogen, when the flame is confined in a 
long tube, under Certain circumitances, a mufical found is 
produced. ih. Hydrogen, when united to oxygen, pro- 
duces water; when it is umited to azote the product is 
ammonia; when united to carbon it forms olefiant gas, car4 
buretted hydrogen, oil, kc. Sth. It contains half as many 
atoms in the fame volumeas oxygen gas. Amuaiye 
Hypnrocen, Sulphureited, in Chemifiry, a compound of fuls 
phusand hydrogen, which ufuaily owes its origin to the 
decompolition ef water in the proceffes by which itsis 
formed, and is gencrated in -various_procefies, in which) its 
elements are prefented to each other in a nafcent, or con< 
Genfed [tate.. It was fir procured from folutions in water 
of the compounds of fulphur with the fixed alkalies. When 
fulphur is combined with potafh, foda, or lime, on diffoly- 
ing the compound in water, a partial decompofition’ takes 
place; one part of the fulphur combines with part of the 
oxygen of the water, forming fulphuric acid, which unites 
with the potafh; another part of the fulphur unites.with 
the hydrogen of the water, forming fulphuretted hydrogen.’ 
This gas is produced likewife by expoling to a ftrong heat 
mixtures of fulphur with vegetable matter, as fugar, oil, or 
powdered charcoal ; the hydrogen exifting in yegetable fub- 
{tances combining with the fulphur; in thefe procefles the. 
gas is, very rarely, quite pure, or of an uniform compofi- 
tion. ‘The fpecitic gravity of fulphuretted hydrogen is to 
that of atmofpheric air, as about 1.14 to 1.00, a hundred 
cubical inches weighing 33 grains. Its {mell is extremely 
foetid ; the efluvia difengaged in putrefaction confift chiefly 
of this gas. Its properties are, that it extinguiihes com- 
buftion, and is wholly incapable of fupporting animal life. 
It is abforbed by water, the water taking up more than its 
volume, or 1co cubical inches of water will abforb 108 
inches of this gas. It has a peculiar ation on the metals, 
and tarnifhes them very quickly, communicating fhades of 
yellow, brown, or purple, with a diminution of metallic 
luitre. This curious gas is pofleffed of the properties of an 
acid, enters into combination with the alkalies, and forms 
compounds, fome of which are cryftallizable. It is capable 
of changing vegetable colours to a red. It decompofes 
foap, combines with the metallic oxyds, and precipitates 
fulphur from its combinations. The compounds of ful- 
phuretted hydrogen with the fixed alkalies, are readily 
formed by pafling a current of it in its elaftic itate through 
the alkaline folution, Thefe compounds are called Hypro- 
sULPuURETS, which fee. _Sulphuretted hydrogen is capable 
of combining with an additional proportion of iulphur, and 
in this itate the compound is denominated fuper-fulphu- 
retted 
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retted Rydrogen. «“ The knowledge,” fays Mr. Murray; 
“ which we have acquired of fulphuretted hydrogen, and 
of its cembinations, has thrown light on the compofition of 
mineral fulphureous waters, and of the changes which they 
fuffer. As fulphur is itfelf infoluble in water, and as fre- 
quently no traces of an alkali, by which it might be ren- 
dered foluble, could be difcovered in thefe waters, chemiits 
found it difficult to conjecture by what means its folution 
was effected. The difcovery of fulphuretted hydrogen, and 
of its folubility in water, folved this difficulty, and the mu- 
tual action exerted between it and oxygen, elucidates the 
changes thefe waters fuffer from expofure to the air.”’ 
Murray’s Chemittry, vol.2. See MINERAL caters. 

» Hyprocen, Super-/ulphuretted. See Hypro-suLruvu- 
RETS. 

. Hyprocen Gas, in Agriculture, the modern name of an 
elaltic fluid, formerly denominated inflammable air. Its 
effects on vegetation have not yet been afcertained. 

HYDROGETON, in Botany, from ide, water, and 
yater, a neighbour, from the circumftance of its being an 
‘aquatic plant. Such is the name given by Loureiro, which 
is of a rather extenlive application, but jultifiable by the 
analogy of Potamogeton, which it evidently imitates—Lou- 
reir. Cochinch. v. 1. 244.—Clafs and order, Odandria 
Letragynia: Nat. Ord. Jusndatey Linn. Naiades, Jull. 

-Gen. Ch. Ca/, Perianth none. Cor. inferior, petals four, 
roundifh, inflexed, furnifhed with a flender, fhort, incurved 
claw. Stam, Filaments none; anthers eight, ovate, af- 
fixed to the. receptacle. “Pi? Germens four, ovate, ftyle 
none; ftigmas four, oblong, erect. Peric. Capfules four, 
ovate, fingle-feeded.  Sveds of a fimilar fhape. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Corol'a of four roundifh petals, 
each furnifhed with a claw. Capfules four. Seeds fo- 
litary. 

t. H. heterophyllum. _ Loureir. Cochinch.— Lower 
leaves awl-fhaped, or linear, upper ones ovate, pointed.’’— 
Native of rivers and marfhes in Cochinchina.. _Svem pro- 
cumbent, long, branching, immerfed in the water. Leaves 
entire, {mooth. FYowers green, {mall, in oblong, arched, 
terminal, naked f{pikes. 

Loureiro obferves that he feparated the prefent genus from 


- Potamogeton chiefly on account of the number ef its ftamens. 


Whether this diftinGtion be fufficient to eftablifh his genus, 
we greatly doubt, or rather, we think it quite inadequate. 
The Cochinchinefe name of the plant is Ragug hai tha la. 
. HYDROGRAPHICAL Mars, more. ufually called 
fea charts, ace projeCtions of fome part of the fea, in plano, 
for the ufe of navigation. 
_ In. thefe,are laid down all the rhumbs, or points, of. the 
compafs, the meridians, parallels, &c. with the coatts, 
capes; iflands, rocks, fhoals, fhallows, &c. in their proper 
places, proportions, &c. 
_ Chriftopher Columbus, the firft great dilcoverer of Ame- 
ricay was.a man that earned his living by making and felling 
hydrographical.maps. He happened to be heir to the me- 
moirs or journals of a noted pilot, one Alonzo Sanchez de 
Huelva, captain of a fhip, who, by chance, had been driven, 
by a form to the ifland of St. Domingo, and died at Colum- 
bus’s houfe foon after his return. This gave Columbus the 
Bab bint to attempt a difcovery of the Weit Indies, in which 
he fucceeded. 
__ For the conftruétion of the feveral kinds of hydrographical 
maps, fee CHart. 
* For their ufes, fee SA1Linc. 
; “HYDROGRAPHY, compounded of i3wp, agua, water, 
and yexgw, I deferibe, that part of geography which confiders 
the fea ; principally, as it is navigable... 
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Hydrography teaches how to defcribe and meafure the fea-; 
it gives an account of its tides, counter tides, currents, found~ 
ings; bays, gulfs, &c. asalfo of its rocks, fhelves, fands, fhal: 
lows, promontories, harbours, diftances, &c. from port to 
port ; with all that is. remarkable, either out at fea, oron 
the coatt. 

Some of the beft authors ufe the term in a more extenfive 
fenfe 5 fo as to denote the fame with navigation. 

In this fenfe hydrography includes the doétrine of failing ; 
the act of making fea charts, with the ufes thereof ; and 
every thing neceflary to be known, in order to the fafeit 
and moft expeditious performance of a voyage. See 
SAILING. 

Hydrography is the moft perfect of all the mathematical 
fciences ; there being fcarcély any thing wanting to its per- 
fetion, but the accurate difcovery of the longitude. 

The Jefuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and De Chales, have 
written on the fubje&t of hydrography. 

In France they have proteffors of hydrography eftablifhed 
in all their fea-ports, who are to inftrué the youth intended 
for the fea in all the parts of navigation, failing, fleering; 
&e. with the feveral branches, of. mathematics neceffary 
thereto ; as arithmetic, and the doétrine of the {phece, and 
trigonometry. 

They are royal profeffors, and teach gratis ;-having fala- 
ries allowedthem, They are alfo charged with: the exami- 
nation of pilots, &c. f 

HYDROLEA, in Bofany, was fo named by Leeflings 
though we are unable to trace its derivation. Leefl. It. 310. 
Linn. Gen. 124. Schreb. 173. Willd. Sp. Pl. v.. 1.1327: 
Mart. Mill. Dict. v..2. Juff. 134: Lamarck: Iluttr. t. 184. 
Gertn. t. 55.—(Coutarde; Lamarck. Dié. v..2. 161.) — 
om, and.order, Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Convolvuliy 
Juli, 

Gen... Ch. Gal. Perianth of five, awl-fhaped, ered, un- 
equal, permanent leayes.. Cor. of one petal, wheel-thaped. 
or campanulate ;. tube fhorter than the calyx; limb. fpread- 
ing, divided into five, ovate,- incumbent, obtufe fegments. 
Stam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, incurved, heart-fhaped 
at the bafe ; anthers oblong, curved, incumbent. Pif, Ger= 
men fuperior, ovate: ftyles two or three, thread-fhaped, 
{fpreading); ftigmas truncated. Peric. Capfule ovate, two- 
valved, two-celled, witha parallel partitions _ Sceds numerous, 
very {mall, imbricated'; receptacle ovate, large. 

Eff. Ch, Calyx of. five leaves. Corolla wheel-fhaped. 
Filaments heart-fhaped. at the bafe.. Capfule of two cells. 
and two valves. 

Obf. Aublet has remarked ‘that in fome flowers the calyx- 
and corolla are fix-cleft, with fix {ftamens. 

1. H.. fpinofa. Linn..Sp. Pl. 328. Aubl. Guian. 281. 
t. 110.—Leaves lanceolate, hairy.. Flowers cluftered, termi- 
nal.—Native of South America, particularly. in moilt fitu- 
ations at Guiana and Cayenne, flowering :at various times of 
the year.—The whole /brub is extremely bitter, . having a 
fibrous root, from which arife one or more /féms about three 
feet high, ftraight, branched, woody, overfpread with a 
vifcous downynefs.. Leaves alternate, nearly feflile, lanceo- 
late, entire, downy, clammy. Spines axillary, awl-fhaped, 
ftraight, {preading.. Flowers corymbofe, of -a blue colour, 
each one furnifhed with a fort of leafy {eale at the bafe. 

2. 4. inermis, Loureir. Cochinch. 172. Mart. Mill, Di&z 
v. 2.—Stem, fpinelefs. Flowers folitary, lateral.—Found in 
moilt |places about Canton.. . Stem herbaceous, annual. 
Leaves lanceolate-linear, {mooth, feffile, feattered. Focvers 
blue. Loureiro obferves that he could not diftinguifh whe- 
ther or not. the filaments were cordate at their bale. . 

3. fH. trigyna, Willd. n. 2. Swartz. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 558.—4+- 

Leaves 
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Leaves oblong, hairy. Flowers with three ftyles, axillary. 
Found by Dr. Houiton near Vera Cruz: 
fpines, hairy. Leaves alternate, fometimes approaching to 
nearly oppofite, oblong, rather acute, entire. Spines {oli- 
tary, half an inch long, fpreading. Flowers blue, axillary, 
generally folitary, on ftalks. 

4. H. zeylanica. Willd. n. 3. Vahl. Symb. p. 2.-46. 
(Nama; Linn. Fl. Zeylan. 117. t. 2. N. zeylanica; Sp. Pl. 
327. Steris javana; Mant. 54.)—Leaves lanceolate, {mooth. 
Flowers with two ftyles, fomewhat cluftered.— Native of the 
Eaft Indies.—Stem herbaceous, about fix inches high, erect, 
branched. Leaves alternate, on foot{talks, {mooth, entire, 
fpreading. Cluffers fimple, ereét, the length of the leaves. 
Flowers alternate, as long as the partial {talks. 

HYDROLOGY, compounded of 39; eater, and Aoyo-, 
fcience, denotes that part of natural hiftory which examines 
and explains the nature and properties. of -water in.general. 
See WATER. 

HYDROMANCY, ‘tdpopeyrsscey compofed of i3,, water, 
and pavreuc, divination, theact, or art, of -divining, or fore- 
telling future events, by means of water. 

Hydromancy is one of the four general kinds of divination 
(fee Divination): the other three refpeCting the other ’ele- 
ments, viz. fire, air, and earth, are -denominated pyro- 
mancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. 

Varro mentions the Perfians as the-firft inventors of hy- 
-dromancy, adding, that_Numa Pompilius, and Pythagoras, 
made wfe of it. 

This fpecies of divination was performed in various ways : 

fometimes they ufed mvocations and magic ceremonies, in 
.confequence of which they difcovered the names of certain 
-perfons, or-events, which they wifhed to know upon the 
water: fometimes they fufpended a ring by a thread over a 
veffel full of water, and ftruck the fides of the veffel with it a 
certain number of times; they alfo formed prefages by cafting 
fmall {tones into {till water, and obferving the circles hereby 
-formed on the furface of the water ; by examining the vari- 
ous agitations of the waves of the fea; by obferving the 
colour of the water, and the figures reprefented in it, &c. 
&c. See an account in Delrio Difquif. Magic. lib. iv. queft. 6. 
feé. 3. 

The writers in optics furnifh us with divers hydromantic 
machines, veffels, &c. 

To con{truét an hydromantic machine, by means whereof 
an image, or objet, fhall be removed out of the fight of the 
{pectator, and reftored again, at pleafure, without altering the 
pofition, either of the one or the other. Provide two veflels, 
ABF, CGLK (Plat VIII. Hydraulics, fig. 4.) 5 the up- 
permoft filled with water, and fuftained by three little pillars, 
one whereof, BC, is hollow, and furnifhed with a cock B. 
Let the lower veflel C L be divided by a partition H I into 
two parts ; the lower of which may be opened, or clofed, by 
means of a cock at P. 

Upon the partition place an image, which the fpeétator in 
O cannot fee, by a direct ray GL. 

If now the cock B be opened, the water defcending into 
the cavity CI, the ray G L will be refraéted from the per- 
pendicular G R to O; fo that the {peétator will now fee the 
object by the refraéted ray OG. And again fhutting ‘the 
cock B, and opening the other P, the water will defcend 
into the lower cavity H L; whence the refraétion ceafing, 
no rays will now come from the objeét to the eye: but 
fhutting the cock P again, and opening the other B, the 
water will fill the cavity again, and bring the object in fight 
of O afreh. 

"To make an hydromantic veffel, which fhall exhibit the 
images of external objects, as if {wimming in water. Pro- 
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vide a cylindrical veffel ABCD (Plate VIII. Hydraulicss 


Shrub armed with fig. 5.) divided into two cavities by a glafs E F, not perfectly 


polifhed: in G apply a lens convex on both fides; and in 
H incline a plain mirror, of an elliptic figure, under an 
angle of 45° and let I H and HG be fomething lefs than 
the diftance of the focus of the lens G: fo that the place of 
the images of an obje& radiating through the fame may fall 
within the cavity of the upper veffel: let the inner cavity be 
blackened, and the-upper filled with clear water. 

If, now, the veffel be difpofed in a dark place, fo that the 
lens be turned towards an object illuminated by the fun, its 
image will be feen as f{wimming in the water. 


HYDROMEL, ‘rojou:ar, compofed of tdwp, water, and 


_ psrty honey, a drink made .of water and honey, nearly in 


equal quantities ; called alfo by the Greeks, pcrsimezov. 

When this liquor has not fermented, it is called /imple hy- 
‘dromel ; and compound when other ingredients are added to 
the water and honey, in order to improve and exalt the fla- 
your and virtues. 

When it has undergone the fpirituous fermentation, it is 
called the vinsus hydromel, or mead and metheglin. To in- 
duce this fermentation, nothing is neceflary but to dilute the 
honey fufficiently in water, and to expofe the liquor to a con- 
venient degree of heat. 

Hydromel is the common drink of the Poles and Ruffians. 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. and Ariftotle, relate, that the Cel- 
tiberi, and Taulantii, ancient people of Illyria, drank hy- 
dromel inftead of wine. 

HYDROMELON, aname given by the ancients to a 
liquor prepared with one part of honey, impregnated with 
the juice of quinces, and two parts of boiled water, fet in 
the fun during the dog-days. 

HYDROMETER, compound of idvp, waiter, and pcleor, 
meafure, an initrument wherewith to meafure the gravity, 
dentity, velocity, force, or other properties of water. 

The extenfive ufe of the knowledge of the {pecilic gravi- 
ties of bodies has produced a variety of contrivances, under 
the name of Effay Infirument, Hydrometer, Aréometer, Gra- 
vimeter, Pefe-liqueur or Water-poife, for the purpofe of afcer- 
taining the fpecific gravities of different bodies, both folid 
and fluid, inan expeditious manner. 

From Lowthorp’s abridgment of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, vol. i. p. 516, &c. or Boyle’s Works, 4to. London 
ed. 1772. vol. iv. p. 204, &c., it appears, that the hydro- 
meter was firit invented by Boyle, and defcribed under the 
name of a New Effay Initrument. It confilted of a ball, 
fomewhat lefs than an hen’s egg, with a graduated ftem, four 
or five inches in length, foldered to the upper part, and by 
means of a ftirrup or flit piece of brafs underneath, it was 
applied, as perfectly as a graduated initrument could be, to 
atcertain the f{pecific gravities of folids as well as fluids. 
To extend the ufe of the inftrument, Boyle propofes that the 
ball fhould be made large, and provided with an appendage 
for occafionally changing the quantity of ballaft applied be- 
neath the ball. (See Armomerer.) Boyle’sinftrument was 
intended to be ufed in water, and, confequently, the gradua- 
tions of its ftem denoted certain invariable weights. But 
when the hydrometer is to be ufed in various: fluids, it 
diminifhes the accuracy of the refults, if thofe fpaces be 
taken for abfolute weights ; or, at all events, it brings forward 
a rather intricate contideration of the relation which the bulks 
of the fpaces, or parts of the ftem, have to the whole im- 
merfed part. Hence Fahrenheit firit applied a dihh, or feale, 
for weights at the top, in order to afcertain the fpecific gra- 
vities of fluids truly, and his initrument had only a fingle mark, 
that, in all cafes, was to be brought to the furface of the 
fluid, by means of weights added ia the above-mentioned 

{eale ; 
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feale ; as may be [een in Reid and Grey’s abridgment of the 

hil. Tranf. vol. vi. pt. 1. p. 294+ : 
The general ‘anegll oi which the conftruétion and ufe 
of the hydrometer depends, has been illuftrated under the 
article Specific Gravity : for it has there been fhewn, that 
a body {pecifically lighter than feveral fluids will ferve to 
find out their {pecific gravities; becaufe it will fink deepett 
in the fluid whofe {pecifie gravity is the leaft, or, that a 

reater addition of weight is required to keep the fame part 
of the floating body below the furface of a heavier than of 

ighter fluid. 

z iad let AB, (Plate 1X. Hydraulics, Sig: 1.) be a 
{mall even glafs tube, hermetically fealed, having a fcale of 
equal divifions marked upon it, with a hollow ball of about 
an inch in diameter at bottom, and a {maller ball C under 
it, communicating with the firft. Into the little ball put 
mercury or {mall thot, before the tube be fealed, fo that it 
may fink in water below the ball, and ftand upright, the 
divifions on the ftem fhewing how far it finks. If this in- 
ftrument be dipped in common water and fink to D, it will 
fink only to E in {alt water; but in port wine it will fink 
to F, and in brandy under proof, it will perhaps fink to B. 
It is evident that an hydrometer of this kind will only fhew 
that one liquid is {pecifically heavier than another; but the 
true fpecilic weight of any liquid cannot be determined 
without a calculation for this particular inftrument, the 
tube of which fhould be truly cylindric, and not tapering 
as they commonly are. Befides, thefe inftruments will not 
ferve for fluids, whofe denfities are confiderably different. 
With a view of remedying thefe and fome other inconve- 
niences, Mr. Clark, in the year 1730, feemingly unapprized 
of what had been done before by Boyle and Fahrenheit, 
conftruéted a new hydrometer, for the ufe of dealers in 
brandy and fpirits, that they might be able to determine, 
by infpeCtion, whether any {pirituous liquor be proof, above 
proof, or under proof, and exatly in what degrees. This 
inftrument is made of copper, becaufe ivory imbibes fpiri- 
tuous liquors, and glafs is apt to break. It confifts of a 
brafs wire about one-fourth of an inch thick, pafling through 
and foldered into the copper ball Bd, (fee fig. 2.) The 
upper part of the wire is filed flat on one fide of the ftem 
of the hydrometer, and marked at m, to which divifion it 
exa@ly finks in proof-{pirits. There are two other marks 
A and B; the one fhewing that the liquor is one-tenth 
above proof, when this inftrument finks to A, and the other 
indicating one-tenth under proof when it emerges to B; a 
brafs weight, as C, having been previoufly {crewed on to 
the bottom atc. There 1s a great variety of weights of 
different fizes, as K, &c. adapted to liquors that differ more 
than one-tenth from proof, and for determining the fpecific 
gravities of all fuch liquors as occur in trade, as well as for 
fhewing the {pecific gravities of all fluids quite to common 
water. The round part of the wire above the ball may be 
marked acrofs, as in ig. 3, fo that with the weight as C, 
which fits the inftrument for the trial of river water, in 
which it finks to RW, it may ferve for wines or other 
waters: thus in {pring water it will fink to S P; in mineral 
water to MI; in fea-water to S E; and in the water of falt 
fprings to SA: and the marks br, ra, po, me, denote the 
divifions to which the inftrument defcends in Briftol water, 


‘yain water, Port wine, and Mountain wine, refpectively. 


il. Tranf. abr. vol. vi. p. 326, &c. te 
a eee tye Nir. W. Nicholfon, (ubi infra), 
js inferior to Fahrenheit’s in two refpetts. In the firft 
place, either a bubble of air, or a portion of the fluid, will 
be hid in that part of the cavity of the ballaft weight, 
twhich is not filled by the {crew ; and it is of very different 
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confequence, which of the two is there. And fecondly, 
the weights acting on the inftrument, by their refidual gra- 
vity, will not be conftant; or, in other words, an addi- 
tional weight will be accompanied by an addition to the 
bulk of the immerfed part of the inftrument; and in the 
cafe where the fpecific gravity of the liquid is not given, 
but required, it will not be eafy to determine how much the 
operation of the one is counteracted by that of the other. 
However, though this laft confideration evinces that the 
inftrument is not fit for general ufe, yet it is accurate for 
the trial of ardent fpirit, or any other particular liquid, 
when the weights are adjuited by experiment to the in- 
tended ufe. 

Dr. Defaguliers contrived an hydrometer, for determin- 
ing the fpecific gravities of different waters to fuch a degree 
of nicety, that it would fhew when one kind of water was 
but one forty thoufandth part heavier than another. This 
inftrument (fee fig. 4.) confilts of CB 4, a hollow glafs 
ball of about three inches in diameter, with a {mall ball 
under it of about an inch in diameter. Toa fhort neck at 
C there is fixed a brafs head, with a fine fcrew, into which 
the piece C ¢ is to be ferewed; and this piece is joined to a 
wire C A, about one-fortieth part of an inch in diameter, 
and ten inches long, which is divided into inches, and tenths 
of inches. Having put a certain quantity of {mall {hot into 
the ball 4, fo that when the head Cc with its wire C A is 
ferewed on, it fhall fink as far as D, e. g. five inches, in 
river or foft {pring water, we may know by obferving how 
far this hydrometer finks lower in one kind of water than 
another, their different {pecific gravity to a forty thoufandth 
part, which correfponds with one-tenth of an inch marked 
on the ftem AC. For let the hydrometer float in water in 
the jar 1K LM, and the furface of the water cut the ftem 
at D, a grain weight laid on the ftem at A will caufe the 
inftrument to fink, till the mark D of the ftem fettles one 
inch under the furface ; and, therefore, a grain depreffes it 
an inch, ‘The hydrometer weighs four thoufand grains, and 
every inch of the graduated wire weighs ten grains; and, 
therefore, the part of it DC BécD mutt weigh three 
thoufand nine hundred and fifty grains. But it is known, 
from the principles of {pecific gravity, that a bulk of water 
equal to DC Bé4cD the immerfed part, weighs juit as 
much as the whole hydrometer, or four thoufand grains : 
and, therefore, this inftrument ferves to compare together 
the different bulks of four thoufand grains of water, accord- 
ing to their different {pecific gravities: and fince the whole 
inftrument is funk an inch by the weight of one grain, and 
the inftrument will ftand at one-tenth of an inch, the dif« 
ference indicated by it in waters in which it floats, it is evi- 
dent that it will diftinguifh the tenth of a grain in four 
thoufand, or the forty thoufandth part of the whole bulk 
of water. By altering the quantity of fhot in the ball 4, 
the inftrument may be prepared for the comparifon of any 
other two liquors that are nearly of the fame fpecific gra- 
vity. Defaguliers, &c. vol. ii. p. 234. 

This inftrument is capable of itill greater exactnefs, by 
making the ftem of a flat thin flip of brafs or of fteel, by 
which means we increafe the furface without diminifhing the 
folidity : on one fide of this ftem may be feveral marks de- 
noting the depths to which the inftrument would fink in 
various forts of water, as rain water, river water, &c. and 
on the other fide may be the divifions to which it would fink 
in lighter fluids, as hot Bath water, Briftol water, Port 
wine, &c. but in determining the itrength of {pirituoug 
liquors, a cylindric ftem is beil. 

Dr. G. Fordyce conftru&ed an inftrument, which is the 
moft perfeét we poflefs, its weights being adjufted to the 
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different {pecifie gravities of fpirits by experiments made at 
numerous varieties of ftrength and temperature. 

Mr. Quin’s hydrometer has been recommended by many 
diftillers, &c. on account of its accuracy, which requires 
only eighteen weights ufed on the top of the inftrument, to 
fhew all the under and over proofs to the certainty of one 
pint in a hundred gallons, from proof to feventy gallons to 
ene hundred over proof, and to fifty gallons in a hundred 
under proof, which would require nine hundred and fixty- 
eight weights, belides forty-five air weights, according to 
the old conftru€tion of Clark’s hydrometers. The weights 
are numbered 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; 
20, 30, 40, 50, 100, 200, 300, 600, grains. He has alfo 
formed a table fhewing the degrees of the thermometer, and 
the number of grains correfponding with each degree; the 
number of grains required for each ftrength; the over 
proofs, or the quantity of water neceflury to reduce one 
hundred gallons of fpirit to proof, with the former manner 
ef exprefling the feveral preparations, as one to two, one 
to three, &c. and likewife the under proofs. 

There is one circumitance, which deferves particular at- 
tention in the conftru€tion and graduation of hydrometers 
for determining the precife ftrength of different brandies, and 
other fpirituous liquors. M. Reaumur, in making his 
fpirit thermometers, difcovered, that when reGified {pirit 
and water, or phlegm, the other conftituent part of brandy, 
are mixed together, there appears to be a mutual penetra- 
tion of the two liquors, and not merely juxtapofition of 
parts; fo that a part of the one fluid feems to be received 
mio the pores of the other; thus, ¢ g. if a pint of reétified 
fpirit be added to a pint of water, the mixture will be fen- 
fibly lefs than a quart. The variations hereby produced in 
the bulk of the mixed fluid render the hydrometer, when 
graduated in the ufual way, by equal divifions, an erroneous 
meafure of its ftrength; becaufe the {pectic gravity of the 
compound is found not to correfpond to the mean gravity 
of the two ingredients. M.Montigny conftruéted a fcale 
for this inftrument in the manner before fuggelted by Dr. 
Lewis, on aétual obfervation of the finking or rifing of the 
hydrometer in various mixtures of alcohol and water, made 
in certain known proportions. Hift. de Acad. Roy. 
Sciences, &c. Paris, for 1768. Memoire iv. Neumann’s 
Chem. by Lewis, p. 450, note r. See Specific GRAvity. 

M. De Luc has publifhed a fcheme of the conftruéction of 
a-comparable hydrometer, fo that a workman, after having 
conftru€&ted one after his principles, may make all others 
fimilar to each other, and capable of indicating the fame de- 
gree onthe fcale, when immerfed in the fame liquor of the 

. fame temperature. 

For this purpofe he propofes to ufe an hydrometer of the 
eommon conttruction, iuch as is reprefented in fg. 5. made 
of fiint glafs; becaufe glafs is a fubitance which undergoes 
the leaft change of bulk by heat, and its changes are the moft 
regular. ‘The ball @ fhould be one and a half inch in diame- 
ter, with which fhould communicate a {mall hollow cylinder 
8, containing fuch a quantity of quickfilver for a ballatt, 
that the inflrument may fink nearly to the top in the moi 
f{pirituous liquor, made as hot as poffible. To the ball a is 

emented a thin brafs tube filvered over, ora filver tube ¢ cy 
made perfeétly cylindrical, by drawing it through a hole. 
This tube, or branch, as he calls it, fhould be long enough 
to admit the immerlion of afmall part of it in the lefs fpiri- 
tuous liquors, e.g. wine reduced to congelation. - In order 
to determine a flandard for the conftrution of the feale. of 
this inftrument, he forms a. weak fpirit of wine, by mixing 
ene part of water with fix parts of {uch f{pirits of wine as 


fire gun-powder, or linen fteepedia them... He alfo finds the 


{pecific gravity of the mixture; at the temperature of fifty- 
four and a hali of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, by a nice hy- 
droftatical balance. Having dipped the hydrometer into this 
{pirit of wine, at the fixed temperature, he marks upon its 
branch or ftem with a thread, the point to which it finks 7 
then preparing a fort of brandy flronger than the common; 
by mixing three partsef water with feven parts of this fame 
{pirit of wine, he determines the point on the ftem to which 
the inftrument would fink in it at the fame temperature, and 
marks it witha thread. Thefe points, wiz. 45 and 15 in the 
figure, are the fixed points of the hydrometer. The interyak 
between them may be divided into thirty equal parts, each of 
which will reprefent one-thirtieth part of the total effeét of 
the fuperadded water, on the {pecific gravity of the liquor. 
This fundamental interval in infruments for common ufe 
may be divided into fifteen parts, which will then be double 
degrees. In order to finda convenient place for the o of this’ 
fcale, M. De Luc propofes to reduce one of the wines of 
which brandy is commonly made, to the temperature of water 
in ice, and dipping the hydrometer in it, to obferve how 
much higher it will ftand than the inferior fixed point. This 
excefs of emerfion, compared with the fundamental feale, and 
reduced to the neareft number of degrees, which will be an 
aliquot part of it, will be a proportional quantity inva- 
riably fixed, to be added to the fcale below the inferior fixed’ 
point, for determining the place of 0; e. g. let this excefs of 
emerfion be about 15°, or half the fundamental feale ; then 
one fhould conftantly add ‘half the fundamental diftance below 
the inferior fixed point, and thence begin to count the de+ 
grees: fo that o would be at the bottom of the whole feale,_ 
the inferior fixed point would be at 15°, the fuperior at 
45°, andthe fcale could be prolonged at the top as much as 
may be neceffary for the eflays of the moft fpirituous liquors? 
Another fcale may be applied on the oppofite fide of the 
item, for trying merely the {pecific gravity of the liquids in 
which the hydrometer may be-dipped. he particular fixed: 
points of this {cale, e. g. d, d, may be taken in any two liquids, 
whole {pecific gravities, tried by the hydroftatic balance, fhaik 
have a convenient relation, and the fpace between thofe two” 
points will be divided into a convenient number of equal 
parts. For the corretion on aceount of ‘the differences c® 
heat, M. De Luc would take a liquor-of mean {pirituofity; 
e.g. amixture of one part of water, and feven parts of the 
fpirits of wine determined by the hydroftatic balance; re=- 
duce this liquor to the temperature of 45° of Fahrenheit 5. 
plunge into it the hydrometer already graduated, and obferve 
the point to which it finks ; he propoles afterwards to heat 
the liquor to 65°, and then to obferve the finking of the 
inftrument. . From this obferyation a table might eafily be 
formed, in which we might exprefs in degrees of the hy-- 
drometer, the effects of the differences of heat correfponding 
to each degree of the thermometer, beginning from a fixed 
point :.or, a particular fcale might be prepared for experi-- 
ments of. this nature, by changing the number of degrees- 
contained between the fixed points, in order to eltablifh an 
eafy proportion between them and the degrees of the aero- 
meter; and thus the correction might be made -without 
tables. If an hydrometer of this kind were brought into 
general ufe, the police of the places in which the trade of 
ipirituous liquors is carried on might take cognizance of it ; 
and keep the public ftandard of the hydrometer or aerome-- 
ter, as they Keep the ftandard of weights and meafures; . 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. part 1. art. 20. p. 500, &c. M. Le 
Rot has alfo publithed a propofal for conttru€@ting comparable 
hydrometers. Hiit. de Acad. des Scien. Paris, for 1770. - 
Mem. 7. : 
Mr, William Nicholfon fome years ago made an attempt 
8x ‘ ; to. 
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to combine Boyle’s and Fahrenheit’s inftruments, and thus 
to adapt the hydrometer to the general purpofe of finding 
the {pecific gravity, both of folids and fluids. A (fg. 6.) 
is a hollow ball of copper; B isa difh affixed to the ball 
by a thort flender {tem D y C is another difh affixed to the 
oppoiite fide of the ball by a kind of ftirrup. In the inftru- 
ment actually made by the inventor, the {tem D is of har- 
dened fteel, 2th of an inch in diameter, and the difh C is fo 
heavy as in all cafes to keep the ftem vertical, when the in- 
ftrument is made to float im any liquid. The parts are fo 
adjulted, that the addition of 1000 grains in the upper difh 
B, willjult fink it in diltilled water, at the temperature of 
65° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, fo that the furface fhall 
interfe@ the middle of the ftem D. Let it be required to 
find the {pecitic grayity of any fluid. Immerfe the inftru- 
ment in it, and by placing weights in the difh B caufe it to 
float, fo that the middle of its fkem D fhall be cut by the 
furface of the fluid. Then, as the known weight of the 
inftrument, added to 1000 grains, is to the fame known 
weight added to the weights ufed in producing the lait equi- 
librium, fo is the weight of a quantity of diftilled water 
difplaced by the floating inftrument to the weight of an equal 
bulk of the fluid under confideration. And thefe weights 
Ge the ratio of the fpecific gravities. (See Specific Gra- 
viry.) Again, let it be required to find the fpecific gravi- 
tyof a folid body lefs than 1000 grains. Place the inttru- 
ment in diftilled water, and put the body in the difh B. 
Make the adjufctment of finking the inftrument to the middle 
of the ftem, by adding weights in the fame difh. Take 
thofe weights from 1009 grains, and the remainder will be 
the weight of the body. Place now the body in the lower 
difh C, and add more weight in the upper difh B, till the 
adjuftment isagain obtained. ‘The weight lait added will be 
the lofs the folid {uftains by: immerfion, and is the weight of 
an equal bulk of water. Confequently the f{pecific gravity 
of the folid compared with water is as its weight to the lots 
it fultains by immerfion. (See Specific Gravity.) When 
the initrument has been once adjuited in diftilled water, com- 
mon water may be afterwards ufed. Now the ratio of the 
{pecific gravity of the water made ufe of tothat of diltilled 


b Pe : 
water being known (= =i} and the ratio of the fpecific 


gravity of the folid to the water made ufe of being alfo 
known, (= 7» the ratio of the fpecific gravity of the folid 


to that of diftilled water will be compounded of both, (that 


is, This inftrument has been found to be fufficiently 
ae to give weights true to lefs than one-twentieth of a 

rain. Manchefter Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 386, &c. Nichol- 
Bas Introd. to Nat. Phil. vol. il. 

The hydrometer of Mr. Nicholfon is highly commended 
by citizen Guyton in the defcription which he has given 
of a gravimeter, or inftrument for meafuring the {pecific 

ravity of folids and fluids, read to the National In(titute 
St Paris, and inferted in the 21ft volume of the Annales de 
Chemie. At prefent, he fays, it is very much ufed ; and 

ives, with confiderable accuracy, the ratio of the {pecitic 

ravity to the fifth decimal, water being taken as unity. It 
is fufceptible of correétion for the variations of temperature, 
and the impurity of the water which it is fometimes more 
convenient to ufe. It does not appear that any better in- 
ftrument need be wifhed for in this refpect. But this 
jnftrument, having hitherto been conftructed in metal only, 
could not be applied either to falts or acids. M. Guyton, 
in order to remedy this and fome other inconyentences to 


which hydrometers are fubject, has propofed, by following 
the principles of Fahrenheit, and executing the inftrument 
of Nicholfon in glafs, with a flight addition, to render it 
more generally ufeful and commodious, without diminifhing 
its'accuracy In any refpeét. To his inftrument he has ap- 
plied the name of gravimeter. It is made of glafs, of a 
cylindric form, as being that which requires the fimalleft 
quantity of the fluid. Like the inflrument of Nicholfon 
it carries two bafons; the one fuperior, at the extremity of 
a thin fem, towards the middle of which the fixed point of 
immerfion is marked. The other lower bafon terminates 
in a point; it contains the ballaft, and is attached to the 
cylinder by two branches.. The moveable fufpenfion, by 
means of a hook, has the inconvenience of fhortening the 
lever which is to fecure the vertical pofition, ‘The cylinder 
is 22 millimeters. (0.71 inches) in diameter, and 21 centi- 
meters (6.85) inches in length. It carries in the upper 
bafon an additional conftant weight of five grammes. Guy- 
ton has added a piece which he calls the diver (plongeur}, 
becaufe it is in fact placed in the lower bafon when ufed, 
and confequently is entirely immerfed in the fluid. This is 
a bulb of glafs, loaded with a fufficient quantity of mercury, 
in order that its total weight may be equal to the conftant 
additional weight, added to the weight of the volume of 
water difplaced by this piece. The weight, being determined 
at the fame temperature at which the inftrument was ori- 
ginally adjufted, will fink to the fame mark on the ftem, 
whether it be loaded witha conftant additional weight in the 
upper bafon, or whether the effect of this weight be pro- 
duced by the additional piece (plongeur) in the lower difh. 
In ufing this initrument for folids, it differs in no refpeét 
from the hydrometer of Nicholfon. The only condition 
being, like that in his, that the abfolute weight of the body 
to be examined fhould be rather lefs than the conftant addi- 
tional weight, which in this inflrument is five grammes (115 
grains.) For liquids of lefs fpecific gravity than water, 
the inftrument, without the above additional weight, weighs 
about two decagrammes (459 grains) in the dimenfions be- 
fore laid down. We have therefore the range of one-fifth 
of buoyancy, and confequently the means of aicertaining all 
the intermediate denfities from water to the moft highly 
rectified {pirit of wine, which is known to bear in this re- 
{rect the ratio of eight to ten with regard to water. Wher 
liquids of greater {pecific gravity than water are to be tried, 
the conftant weight being applied below, by means of the 
additional piece (plongeur), which weighs about fix gram- 
mes (138 grains), the inftrument can receive in the upper 
bafon more than four times the ufual additional weight, 
without lofing the equilibrium of its vertical pofition. In 
this {tate it 1s capable of fhewing the fpecific gravity of 
the moft concentrated acids. It poffeffes another property 
in common with the inftrument of Nicholfon, viz. that it 
may be ufed as a balance to determine the abfolute weight 
of {uch bodies as do not exceed its additional load. And, 
laftly, the purity of the water being know, it will indicate 
the degrees of rarefaétion and condenfation in proportion 
to its own bulk. ‘I'his inftrument is rendered portable by 
means of a cafe, in which all the delicate parts are fecured 
from preffure, and the heavier parts fo fupported as to re- 
fit the excefs of motion which they are capable of acquiring 
in confequence of their mafs. For a further account of 
this inftrument, illuftrated by figures, the manner of ufing it, 
and its application to the refults of tables of {pecific gravity, 
we refer to Nicholfon’s Journal, vol. i. 
HYDROMETRA, in Medicine, from Sdwey water, and 
pirex, metray the womb, lignifes a dropfy of the womb. 
Tf fuch a difeafe as dropfy of the womb, ov a colleGion 
giz ; of 
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of water in its.cavity, independent of pregnancy, ever occurs, 
it is at leaft a very rare difeafe, and its fymptoms are not 
eafily detected. Dr. Cullen, however, las given fucha difeafe 
a place in his fyitem of nofology, although he has made no 
mention of it in his Firft Lines. ( Nofol. Method. Gen. lxxx.) 
Boerhaave mentions it in his 1224th aphorifm ; but the com- 
mentary of Van Swieten feems to relate principally to larger 
colleGtions than ufual of the fluids in the gravid uterus. 
Sauvages fpeaks of a fimple dropfy of the cavity of the 
uterus on the authority of Aftruc (Hydrometra afcitica, 
fp. 1.), and includes the ovarial dropfy under the fame genus, 
as well as the formation of hydatids in the uterus (H. hyda- 
tica), which, however, is altogether diftin@ from the true 
dropfy. (Nofol. Method. Clafs x. Gen 13.) See Dropsy 
and Hyparip. 

HYDROMETRIA, Hypromerry, the menfuration of 
water, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, 
quantity, &e. 

Hydrometria includes both hydroftatics and hydraulics. 

The'term is modern, but very little in ufe. The firlt in- 
ftance where we meet with it, is in the year 1694, when 
anew chair, or profeflorfhip of hydrometry was founded in 
the univerfity of Bologna, in favour of S. Guglielmini, who 
had carried the doétrine of running waters, with refpect to 
rivers, canals, dykes, bridges, &c. to an unufual length. 

HYDROMPHALON, in Surgery, a dropfical {welling 


ef the navel. The word is compounded of $32¢, water, and_ 


oudxro:, the navel. See Dropsy. ; 

HYDROMYSTES, or Hypromista, compounded of 
dup, water, and wusn:, a perfon fet apart for the offices of re- 
lizion, a name anciently given to certain officers in the Greek 
church, whofe bufinefs was to’ make the holy water, and 
fprinkle it on the people. 

HY DROPARASTATA, or Hyproparast#, form- 
ed of ide, water, and wasisnus,T prefent, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
a fe& of heretics, the followers of Tatian ; called alfo En- 
cratite, Apotaétite, Saccophori, Severiani, and Aquarians. 

The hydroparaltate were a branch of Manichees, whofe 
diftinguifhing tenet was, that water fhould be ufed in the 
eucharift inftead of wine. 

HYDROPELTIS, in Botany, from idwp, water, and 
mcr, a fhield, as being an aquatic plant with peltate leaves. 
Michaux. Boreal.-Amer.' v. 1. 323. Sims in Curt. Mag. 
4147.—Clafs and order, Polyandria Polygynia. Nat. Ord. 
Muttifilique, Linn. Ranunculacee, J uff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. Petals fix, oblong, permanent, 
fomewhat fpreading’; the three outermoft fhorteit, and ex- 
ternally refembling a calyx. Stam. Filaments numerous, 
about 36, inferted into the receptacle, thread-fhaped, much 
fhorter than the corolla; anthers vertical, ereét, oblong, 
obtufe. Pi. Germens feveral, about 12 or 16, fuperior, 
ere&t, oblong, acute, each feflile on a mammillary point of 
the receptacle; ftyles fhort, thread-fhaped, incurved ; ftig- 
mas obtufe. eric. Capfules feveral, inclofed in the per- 
manent corolla which exceeds them in length, ere&, oblong- 
ovate, pointed, femewhat fiefhy, of one cell, not buriting. 
Seeds one or two, fomewhat globofe, inferted at the future 
en the inner edge of the capfule. 

Ef. Ch. Calyx none. Petals fix, permanent ; three of 
them external and fhorteft. Nearies none. Capfules fe- 
veral, fuperior, with one cell and two feeds. 

Obf. The feed is defcribed by Mr. Konig as monoco- 
tyledonous, if fo it cannot belong to the Ranunculacee. 
Aquatic plants in general require reconfideration in this 
aeipeét, fome of them, as we have obferved, having been 
judged monocotyledonous by analogy only, and few pro- 
perly inveltigated. The late Dr. Solander had made a 
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genus of this plant which he referred to the Linnzan na- 
tural order of Mullifilique, and called [xodia, from sEa3nzy\ 
viftid, very aptly alluding to the extremely vifcid coating of 
the young fhoots and buds, which is infoluble in water; 
but the name given by Michaux being printed, and liable 
to no exception, is properly retained by Dr. Sims. 

The only known fpecies is 

1. H. purpurea. Michaux. Boreal.-Amer. vy. 1. 324- 
t. 29. Curt. Mag. t. 1147.—Native of lakes and ftill pools 
in North America, from Upper Canada to South Carolina. 
It was communicated to Dr. Sims from the late colle&tio 
of E. J. Woodford, efq. at Springwell, Herts. The /fems 
are long, floating, round, and leafy. Leaves alternate, ftalked, 
floating, orbicular, entire, peltate, with many veins radiating 
from their centre, and branched towards the margin. 
Flower-ftalks from the fide of the leaf-ftalks, fimple, fingle- 
flowered. /owers dull purple, clofing and lying down on 
the furface of the water at night, and expanding again in 
the morning, like thofe of Nymphea alba, as obferved by Mr. 
S. Edwards while making his drawing for the Botanical 
Magazine. 

HYDROPHACE. See Lenya. 

HYDROPHANES, in Mineralogy, fome varieties of 
opal which appear to have loft the water which they naturally 
contain, from expofure to the air, and in confequence of this 
have become opaque, recover their tranfparency when im- 
merfed in water ; thefe have been named hydrophanes. See 
OPAL. 

HYDROPHILUS, in Entomolhgy, a genus of the aquatic 
kind of coleoptera, nearly allied in appearance and manners 
of life to the dytifci; its generical diftin€tion confifts in 
having the antennz clavated, and the club perfoliated ; the 
feelers four and filiform; and the poiterior legs formed for 
{wimming, with the inner edge in general ciliated and armed 
with {mall claws. 

Linnzus has not very accurately difcriminated the dif- 
ference between the dytifci and the hydrophili, both which 
he confounds under the comprehenfive term dytifcus, ex- 
cepting only that he divides this genus into two feétions, 
one having clavated and perfoliated antenne (as in hydro- 
philus) and the other antenne of a fetaceous ftructure, 
His generic charaéter is confequently adapted to include 
both thofe feGtions, and is for this reafon rather curioufly, and 
fomewhat too loofely defined ; the antennz of the dytifcus, 
fays Linneus, are either fetaceous, or increafe in fize 
towards the end, and have a perfoliated capitulum or head 3. 


the hind feet hairy, formed for fwimmiag, and armed with 


{mall claws. (Ord. et Gen.) And again in Syit. Nat. * An- 
tenne fetacee aut clavato-perfoliatz ; pedes poftici villofi, 
natatorii fubmutici.” In the tenth edition of Syft. Nat. 
Linnzus however divides the dytifci into three fections in- 
itead of two, as *Antennis perfoliatis, ** Antennis fetaccis, and 
*#% Antennis clavatis. Ray had long before his time called. 
this tribe of water beetles by the fignificant term of hydro- 
cantharus. - 
The dytifeus genus, as eftablifhed by Linnzus, is feparated: 
by Geoffroy into two genera, dytifcus and hydrophilus,, 
the latter of which, according to this author, contains thofe 
with perfoliated antenne (which he obferves are fhorter than. 
the feelers); the refit, having the antenne filiform, (and 
longer than the head, ) he retains under the name afligned to 
them by Linnzus. Scheffer admits the two laft-mentioned: 
genera with fome amendment ; the tarfi of the dytifcus, he 
remarks, have five joints, the body oblong, and the head ob- 
tufe. The mouth of the hydrophilus, according to this 
author, is armed with jaws, and has four palpi or feelers, 
two of which are longer and two fhorter than dhe antennz, 


In 
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In the Gmelinian edition of « Syftema Nature,” the two 
genera hydrophilus and dytifeus are adopted nearly in the 
manner of the writers laft-mentioned, except that, according 
to Fabricius, he adds that the hydrophili have only four 
feelers, the dytifci fix. Lamarck again obferves of the 
«hydrophile’? (hydrophilus), that the antennz are fhort, 
with a perfoliated club ; feelers four and unequal, the an- 
terior ones longer than the-antenne. The “dytique,”’ 
(dytifcus,) he adds, has filiform-fetaceous antennz of the 
fame length as the corfelet (thorax) ; fix unequal feelers ; 
and fimple jaws ciliated within. The body in both, he fays, 
is elliptic ; in hydrophilus the fternum is {pinous ; and 
the four pofterior legs formed for fwimming, in dytifcus 
only the two behind. Mr. Marfham notices the trifid 
ftru€ture of the antenne in the hydrophili, the inferted 
pofition of the head, the oval convex form of the body, and 
the ciliations obfervable on the poiterior legs in mott [pecies, 
“¢ Antenne clava perfoliata, trifida, palpis breviores ; caput 
infertum; thorax tranfverfus; corpus ovale, convexum; 
pedes poftici in plerifque ciliati.”” Ent. Brit. And thefe 
he divides into two families, the one having the thorax 
{mooth, the other longitudinally rugofe. i 

The hydrophili either as a genus (hydrophile), or a 
family (sydrophiliens), containing feveral diitin@ genera, 
appear to have been long fince admitted among the French 
writers. Walcknzr, in his “ Faune Parifienne,’’ has the 
genera {percheus (from Fabricius) and alfo hydrachna, in 
addition to hydrophilus and dytifcus, all which belong, 
according to moft other writers, to one of the two genera 
laft-mentioned.. In defcribing the hydrophilus, he notices 
the cleft on the jaw, and the texture as well as form of the 
lip, in addition to the chara¢ters afligned to it by others. 
*¢ Palpes, quatre alongés filiformes. | Machiore bifide. 
Lévre cornée, légerement échancrée. Languette légere- 
ment échancrée. Antenne en maflue perfoliée.’’ The family 
hydrophiliens, as a fub-divifion of the “ Sphéridiotes,’’ is 
defcribed at fome length by Olivier ; from which they have 
been laftly removed by Latreille, and now conftitute the 
fourteenth family of the ‘ Pentameres.’” : 

Latreille divides the hydrophiliens into two fections, one 
of which has the jaws entire at their extremity, the maxillary 
feelers rather fhorterthan the antenne, the body oblong and 
nearly plain above, and the breadth of the thorax never 
much exceeding its length. This fection contains the two 
genera elophorus and hydrena (the hydrena of fili- 
ger.) The infects of the fecond fection are known by 
having the jaws bidentated at their extremity ; the maxillary 
feelers alfo as long, or longer than the antenne ; the body 
hemifpherical, or ovoid and convex ; and the thorax tran{- 
verfe. This laft contains likewife two genera, as {per- 
cheus and hydrophilus. The genus elophorus is diftin- 
guifhed by clavated antennz, the club of _ which, com- 
menees at the fixth joint ;. and the feelers terminate in alarge 
oval joint.. The club of the antennz in hydrena begins at 
the third articulation ; and the feelers end in a joint much 
fmaller or thinner than that of the preceding. In fper- 
clieus the antenne confift of fix joints, and the limbs are 
deftitute of confpicuous f{pines, or fpurs.. And laitly, 
that genus, to which: the name of hydrophilus is- retained, 
includes thofe only which have nine joints in the antenne, 
and the limbs terminated in a kind of fpurs or fpines. 

reater number,.if not the whole, of thofe,. appear to be 
hydrophili of continental writers in other parts of En- 


Retake the dytifci the hydrophili inhabit ponds of ftagnant 
waters, refiding in the aquatic element during the day-time, 
and venturing abroad oa the wing in the night feafon, at 
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which period they become the prey of the owl, the goat. 
fucker, and other noGturnal birds. The males are di‘tin- 
guifhed from the females by having a horny flap or fhield of 
a concave form on the anterior legs. The polterior legs are 
adapted in an admirable and peculiar manner to its mode of 
life, being long, curved, and flattifh, and furnifhed on the 
inner fide with a feries of clofe-fet filaments, refembling a 
fin, by means of which it is enabled to {wim, and perform 
its various evolutions in the water with the utmolt eafe and 
velocity. The larve, as in the dytifci, are hexapodal crea- 
tures which live in the waters and prey upon infeéts, the fry 
of fifhes, and other inhabitants of its aquatic regions. It 
is fuppofed to live between two and three years in the ftate of 
larva before it aflumes the pupa form, previous to which 
latter change it buries itfelf in fome bank of earth or fand 
contiguous to the boundaries of its ufual haunts, and remains, 
while in the ftate of pupa, inclofed within a covering of its 
own formation, the fhape of which is ufually oval or {pheri- 
cal. The opinion of Degeer that the hydrophili, in the 
laft or winged ftate, are carnivorous, feems to be in fome de- 
gree refuted by the more recent obfervations of naturalifts, 
the refult of which appears to be that they fubfift chiefly, if 
not entirely, on vegetable food ; and we may further add 
that their internal conformation pretty clearly proves the 
truth of this interefting difcovery.. ; 


Species. 


Piceus. Black and fmooth;. fternum furrowed, with 2 
long {pine pointing backwards. Fabr. Donov. Brit. Inf.. 
&e. Hydrophilus ruficornis, Degeer.. Le grand hydrophile,. 
Geoff. Dytifcus piceus, Linn. 

Native of Europe. 

Otivaceus. Olive, fternum grooved with a long res 
curved {pine ; wing-cafes emarginate. abr. 

Inhabits Coromandel, and lefs than the former. 

Carasores. Black and polithed,. the wing-cafes fome- 
what ftriated. Fabr. Donoy. Brit. Inf.- Hydrophilus nigri« 
cornis, Degeer. Hydrocantharus niger fubrotundus, Ray. 

An European fpecies. 

Lateratis. Black and glofly ;. margin of the thorax: 
and wing-cafes yellow. Fabr. 

Half the fize of the former, the fternum projecting back- 
wards into a fharp point, with a yellow dot in the middle,. 
and the legs ferruginous. Inhabits South America. 

Rurives. Shining black ; legs rufous; fternum with a 
recurved {pine. abr. 

Size of the laft, and inhabits China.. The antenne 
are ferruginous,. with the club brown; the body glabrous, 
and without f{pots, 

Emarcinatus. Dufky-brown ;.fhield emarginate. Fabr. 
&c. 

Found on aquatic plants in Europe. Body gibbous and 
opaque. 

Fuscrrrs.. Black ;. wing-cafes ftriated with dots; mar- 
gin livid; legs fufcons. Marth. Ent. Brit. Dytifcus fuf- 
cipes, Linn. Fn. Suec. Dytifeus. gyrinoides,  Sehrank. 
L’ Hydrophile noir firié; Geoff. 

An: European {pecies. 

ScaRaBzoIDEs. Oval, convex, black, and very {mcoth ; : 
wing-cafes ftriated : legs pitchy. Dytifcus/caraleoides, Linn. 
Syft. Nat. X.. Roefel. &c. 

Native of. waters in Europe. 

Picipzs. Black ;. legs pitchy ;. wing-eafes f{mooth. - 
Fabr. 

Inhabits Germany. 

Orsicutaris. Subrotund; body glabrous and black ; 
Fabr, L’ Hydrophile life 2 points, Geoft, 

4 Same 
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Same country as the preceding ; and is likewife found in 
France and other parts of Europe. 

Suprotunpus. Roundifh, glabrous and black; wing- 
cafes ftriated. _ Fabr. 

Smaller than the laft, and inhabits America. 

Bicotor. Ovate ; above yellowifh, beneath black. Fabr. 
&c. 

Native of Denmark. 

CoLuanis. lack ; mouth, thorax at the fides, and a 
few abbreviated lines on the wing-cafes ferruginous. Fabr. 

Inhabits South America. 

Unpatus. Ovate, black; thorax pale; wing-cafes 
ftriated grey. abr. 

The head of this fpecies is glofly black; antenne and 
feelers yellow; thorax with a double black dorfal line; 
wing-cafes ob{curely undulated with black ; body black, 
and legs yellow. This infect inhabits South America. 

Ozscurus. Gloffy black; wing-cafes ftriated and ferru- 
gimous atthe bafe and tip. Fabr. 

Native of Germany; the head and thorax fmooth and 
without fpots; legs fomewhat ferruginous. Obf. This 
-muft not be confounded with hydrophilus obfcurus of Mul- 
ler (Zool. Dan.), which is defcribed of a livid colour, with 
the abdomen black, and the wing-cafes gloffy with crowded 
{fpots. This laft mentioned infeét is perhaps a variety of 
ithe following fpecies. 

Luripus. Thorax and flriated wing-cafes brown-cine- 
reous; body black. Gmel. Degeer, &c. 

Inhabits Europe. 

ERYTHROCEPHALA. Ovate, black ; head, thorax, and 
‘border of the wing-cafes rufous. Fabr. 

Country unknown. The legs rufous, thighs black. 

Henmorruomatis. Black; wing-cafes itriated, the tip 
avith the fhanks ferruginous. Fabr. &c. 

Inhabits Germany. 

Mareretius. Gloffy black ; thorax and wing-cafes 
edged with rufous. Fabr. 

Size of the laft, and inhabits the fame country ; the wing- 
cafes {mooth ; legs black ; tarfi ferruginous. 

Sorpipus. Black, and fomewhat gloffy ; margin of the 
thorax livid; wing-cafes livid, with black {pots. Marth. 

Inhabits Britain in ftagnant waters. 

Verrvucosvs. Dull black, ferruginous ; abdomen beneath 
werrucofe. Marth. 

Legs and abdomen black; tubercles beneath refembling 
thofe on fome fpecies of the Lichen genus. Native of Bni- 
tain. 

Livinus. Ovate, livid, and very fmooth. Oliv. Dyri/- 
cus lividus, Forfter. Hydrophilus lividus, Marth. 

Antenne teftaceous at the bafe; legs black, the fhanks 
and tarfi teftaceous ferruginous. Found in maritime marfhes 
in Europe. 

Dennesromes. Hemifpherical-ovate, and lurid ; head 
black ; thorax at the fides dull ferruginous, Marth. Dytif- 
cus dermeftoides, Forfter. 

Inhabits flagnant waters; the head black and glofly ; 
thorax black except the margins ; legs ferruginous. 

Toreuatus. Ovate teflaceous; head behind black, 
Marth. 

The head is yellow ; abdomen black ; legs pitchy black. 
A Britifh fpecies. 

Mixurus. Ovate and black ; wing-cafes and legs grey. 
Fabr. &c. 

Head pitchy, black and gloffy ; thorax at the fides pale ; 
abdomen beneath pitchy black. Native of Europe. 

Grisrus. Above cinereous, beneath fufcous. Fabr, 

Size of the laft, and inhabits Europe. 


Breuncratus. Thorax black, edged with grey ; wing- 
cafes brown with a whitifh margin and dot behind. Fabr. 
; fee 2 coccinelloides, Hellw. Dytifcus coccinelloides, 
Schrank. 

A fmall fpecies found in Europe. 

Lurosus. Fufcous; wing-cafes ftriated with impreffed 
dots. Marth. 

A fmall fpecies ; the thorax is rugofe, with tranfverfe 
flexnous raifed lines. Native of Britain. . 

Niripus. Black and polified; margin of the thorax 
with the legs rufous. Marth. 

Inhabits Britain. 

Mo tis. Black and gloffy ; thorax and wing-cafes brown, 
teftaceous. Marfh. : 

Head and abdomen black. A fmall fpecies found in Bri- 
tain. . 

Picixus. Ovate, pitchy, and gloffy ; legs rufous. Marfh. 

Size of the lalt, and inhabits Britain. 

Loweipatpis. Black ; feelers antenniform ; anteane and 
feet red. Marth. 

Length rather more than one line ; the feelers advanced 
and three-jointed, the firft articulation long as in the an- 
tennz of fome curculiones; head black ; thorax black and 
attenuated behind, line in front tranfverfe and impreffed ; 
wing-cafes black and {ftriated with dots. A Britifh fpecies. 

Inspressus. Black; thorax with a large impreffed dot 
on each ide ; legs teftaceous. Marfli. 

Body entirely black ; wing-cafes itriated. Inhabits Bri- 
tain. : 

Futvus. Fulvous; wing-cafes lineated with dull black ; 
abdomen black. Marfh. L’ Hydrephile fauve, Geoff. 

Antenne fufcous ; feelers teitaceous, with the tip black ; 
head fulvous and dotted; eyes black ; thorax fulvous and 
dotted, the front black ; wing-cafes fulvous with longitu- 
dinal obfolete lines of black ; abdomen beneath black, co- 
vered with fine hairs ; legs teftaccous and downy. Native 
of Europe. 

Maroipattens. Pitchy and entirely glofly ; margin of 
the thorax pale. Marth. 

A Britifh fpecies. 

Ocurortervs. Black ; fides of the thorax and wing- 
cafes, with a {pot before each eye, lurid. Marfh. 

Length two lines; the head black, except the two lurid 
{pots before the eyes; thorax and wing-cafes very finely 
dotted ; tarfi ferruginous. Native of Britain. 

Arrixis. Cinereous ; wing-cafes each with two black 
dots, and ftriated with punétures ; thorax emarginate, braffy- 
green. Marth.. Hydrophilus grifeus ? Herbtt. 

Inhabits ftagnant waters in Europe. 

Dorsauis. Fufcous; thorax green; wing-cafes ftriated, 
teftaceous with a common black {pot, inclofing two teftace- 
ous ones. Marfh. ; 

Native of Britain. 

CixcrxpeLoies. Black braffy ; eyes prominent ; wing- 
cafes with ridged ftriz. Marfh. 

Body entirely black and braffy ; head advanced ; thorax 
with three hollows ; wing-cafes with two lines of impreffed 
dots between the ridges. ehh wig 

A Britith fpecies. : 

Pyemzus. Grey ; head black behind ; thorax yellowifh. 
Fabr. 

A minute kind found in South America ; the wing-cafes 
without {pots. 

Tricotor. Black ; wing-cafes pitchy edged with black, 
and ochraceous at the tip; legs tawny. Herbit. ‘ 

Inhabits Pruffia. ; Ae 

Corpicer. Black ; wing-cafes and margin of the thorax 

ferruginonsy 
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ferruginous, the firft with a common: heart-fhaped fpot, 
Herbit. 

Inhabits fame country as the former. 

Pustnitus. Black; wing-eafes very fmooth ; antenne 
and tari brown. Mull. 

Native of Denmark. 

Pirura. Black; above polifhed with crowded dots. 
Mull. Mydrophilus pun@atus, Geoftr. i 

Aw European {pecies ; as are alfo the two following. 

Nicer. Glofly black; wing-cafes finely ftriated with 
diftant dots; antenne and tips of the legs ferruginous. 
Linn. 

Aver. Blackand glabrous ; antennz and fhanks reddifh. 
Linn. 

HYDROPHOBIA, in Medicine, from vdag, water, and 
¢oSew, I fear, fignifying, literally, a dread of watery is the term 
employed by medical writers to denote the difeafe occafioned 
by the bite of a rabid animal ; an averfion to liquids being 
one of the characterittic fymptoms of that difeafe. Some 
have ufed the more general term Aygrophobia, from u'yzov, 
liguid. : 

Of the impropriety of thefe appellations, deduced from 
one fymptom only, and that neither exclufively belonging 
to the difeafe, nor invariably prefent in it, we fhall have oc- 
eafion to fpeak prefently. In the mean time, we may 
obferve, that the older writers, as-we are informed by Czlius 
Auurelianus (Acutor. Morb. lib. iii. cap. g. and.12.) ufed 
the terms aérophobiay or a dread of air, and pantophobia, or a 
fear of all things, as appropriate names for the difeafe, fince 
the impreflion of cold air fometimes excited terror,.and the 
diforder is marked by a fingular degree of general timidity 
and diftruit. Others called it phobodip/on (dio, Sgnifying 
thir/?), becaufe the patient is thizfly, yet fears to drink. Se- 
weral modern authors, however, objecting to an appellation 
expreffive only of one fymptom, have more corre¢tly de- 
nominated the difeafe rabies, and rabies canina, or canine 
madnefs. The French call it /a rage. 

- It is uncertain at what period this difeafe became known. 
Ets fymptoms are never mentioned by Hippocrates, which 
affords a ftrong prefumption that it did not exiit in his time ; 
for it is a difeafe fo fingular and ftriking in its appearances, 
that it could never be feen by any one without leaving the 


" deepeit impreflion upon the mind. Ariftotle is the firit 


writer who exprefsly mentions it. He fays that all animals, 
except man, are infected by the bite of a mad dog, and 
deftroyed by it. This imperfect ftate of his knowledge 
refpecting the malady, is a proof that it was a matter of re- 
eent obfervation; for although feveral perfons might be 
bitten without fuffering the difeafe, aud, from the length 
ef time which commonly elapfes between the infliction of 
the bite and the appearance of the fymptoms, feveral cafes 
might occur before it was referred to its true fource; yet 
no very long time would be requifite to clear up thefe doubt- 
ful points. Accordingly, we find fubfequent writers treating 
of the difeafe ina familiar manner. Plutarch affirms that 
the hydrophobia was firit feen at Rome in the days of Af- 
‘elepiades. See Ariftot. Hilt. Anim. lib. viii. cap. 22. 
Plutarch, Sympofiacon, lib. viii. probl. g. Le Clerc. Hilt. 
de la Medécine, p. ii. ’ 

» The origin of the poifon, by which hydrophobia is 
_generally communicated, is likewife a fubje& of much un- 
certainty. It is krfown that animals of the dog-kind, including 
the wolf and the fox, are molt frequently the fubjects of 
rabies ; and {ome writers have maintained that, although it 
may be received and propagated by other animals, yet it 
always originates with fome of the canine race. (See Hillary 


on Dif, of Barbadoes, p. 246.) But it.is Hill a matter of 
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doubt, whether it occafionally arifes fpontaneoufly in thefe 
animals; or whether, like the {mal!-pox in the human fpecies, 
it is propagated only by contagion. There are fome facts, 
which, though they do not prove the negative, in refpect to 
the {fpontaneous origin, yet afford fufficient evidence that the 
diforder, even among dogs, is moft commonly the refult of 
infection. Great heat has been faid to excite readies in the 
dog-tribe. But if that were the cafe, it ought to be, as it 
were, endemic in tropical countries. Dogs are more nu- 
merous, Dr. J. Hunter has affirmed, in the ifland of Jamaica 
than perhaps in any other part of the world. It is the 
ambition of every negro to be mailer ofa dog ; « yet notwith- 
ftanding their great numbers, particularly in the towns, 
forty years have elapfed without a dog being known to go 
mad, The infular fituation of the country fecures to it in 
fome degree the advantages of a quarantine ; and the rare 
occurrence of the difeafe proves that it feldom, if at any 
time, originates of itfelf. (See Tranf. of a Society for the 
Improvement of Med. and Chirurg. Knowledge, v. i. 
art. 17.) It is alfo ftated, that the moft eminent fportf- 
man in this country, Mr. Meynell, to.whom the preferva- 
tion of his kennel from madnefs was an obje&t of great 
importance, preferved his dogs from the difeafe, during a 
long feries of years, by making every new hound perform a. 
quarantine before he was allowed tojoin the pack. Ibid. 

There is reafon to believe, however, that the radies, in 
the animal race, occurs at times fpontaneoufly ; but whe- 
ther from the caufes which have been flated by authors 
it were not eafy to decide. Among thefe caufes, Boerhaave 
enumerated “* a very hot climate, or one expofed to the 
extremes of heat and cold; a very hot and dry feafon ; 
feeding upon putrid, ftinking, and maggotty flefh; want of 
water; worms bred in the kidnies, inteftines, brain, or ca- 
vities of the nofe (Aphorifm 1134.) ; but the influence of 
thefe circumftances in producing the difeafe is-not eftablifhed. 
by a fufficient number of obfervations. 

AJl domeftic animals, birds as well as beafts, are fufcep- 
tible of the poifon of the rabid dog,. Indeed our experience: 
has not yet taught us that there is any race of. animals: 
exempted from its effects. But whether every animal:la- 
bouring under the difeafe is capable of infeCting others, or: 
whether this power is confined toa few only, .we are yet 
to learn. Boerhaave affirms that the difeafe has been com- 
municated by infection to others by dogs, cats,- wolves, 
foxes, horfes, affes, mules, {wine, ‘apes, cocks of the poultry 
breed, and men, when affeéted.with rabies (Aph. 1182:) 5 
and the cow has alfo been faid to propagate it. Van Swieten 
has {tated fome inftances, from old authors, of hydrophobia 
oceafioned by the beak of an enraged cock wounding the 
hand and arm, But there is little doubt ‘that, in fuch cafes, 
the fpafmodic and fatal difeafe, which enfued, was ¢efanus,. 
and not hydrophobia. (See Txranus.) This notion is 
confirmed by the early occurrence of the fymptoms after 
the bite, namely, within the firft or fecond day, which is 
not unufual in fetenic affections, but never perhaps: occurs 
in hydrophobia. (See Van Swieten’sComment. on A ph, 1132. 
Alfo, Hamilton on Hydrophobia, vol. i..p. 107, 2d edit.) 
It is certain, however, that not’only animals of the canine 
fpecies, but cats, have: produced hydrophobia in the human 
{pecies by their bite. Were we to judge from analogy, 
from feeing two animals,-fo different from each other as 
the dog and the cat, capable of infecting others, we might- 
be led to infer, that every animal {fufceptible of the difeafe 
had the power of communicating it, provided their natural . 
habits led them to bite and tear with their teeth fuch ani- 
mals as came in their way, while in an enraged ftatee With. 
refpect to. men, under the influence of hydrophobia, al. 

though : 
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though the popular notion of their general difpofition to 
bite thofe around them is erroneous, yet there are inftances 
on record in which hydrophobic patients did bite fome of 
their attendants, but no ill confequences have been known 
to follow. From this, however, as Dr. John Hunter juftly 
remarks, we can draw no pofitive inference ; for it 1s but 
a {mall proportion of fuch perfons as are bit by dogs un- 
doubtedly mad, who are infected with the poifon. Trani. 
of a Society, &c. p. 30. 

With regard to the activity of the poifon of the rabid 
dog, the faéts which have been collected have been as vaguely 
ftated, and the inferences, therefore, are as inconclufive as 
thofe relative to the topics juft mentioned. Among the older 
writers, indeed, there was much credulity, and they have 
tran{mitted to us many fabulous hiftories in regard to the 
operation of the rabid virus. ‘ Scarce any poifon known,” 
fays Hillary, (relying upon the truth of thofe tales,) “ is 
fo infeGtious, or fo eafily and readily communicated by fo 
many and various ways as this of a mad dog is; for the 
flightett bite, only tearing the fkin, without drawing blood; 
or the fmalleft quantity of the flaver of the mad animal, 
either frefh or dried for fome time, taken upon the tongue or 
lips; or rending a perfon’s clothes and leaving the flaver on 
them to dry, has produced this difeafe ; as a woman had her 
coat torn by a mad dog, which fhe a confiderable time after 
fewed up, and bit off the thread with her teeth, and fome 
time after died rabid from biting off that thread. (Hildanus 
Obf. Chir.) Alfo a man only kiffing his children to take 
his leave of them when he had the rabies upon him, they all 
foon after died rabid. (Palmarius de Morb. Contag.) Kiff- 
ing a favourite dog that was mad had the fame effect, &c. 
has produced this moft fatal difeafe.”” (On Difeafes of Bar- 
badoes, p. 249. See feveral fimilar cafes quoted by Dr. 
Hamilton, vol. i. p. g8—104.) Hillary admits, however, 
that the poifon does not appear to infect a perfon through 
the unbroken fkin; and there is certainly a defe& of accu- 
rate detail, in the cafes quoted by Dr. Hamilton, where the 
infeQion was faid to have been communicated when no 
bite was infliGed. Some excoriation or rupture of the 
cuticle may have exifted, although unnoticed, in the hands of 
thofe who examined the mouths of dogs in this malady. 
(See Hamilton, cafe iii. p. 100, cafe ix. p. 103.) Where 
the difeafe was produced by a rabid dog, licking a fore until 
it bled, we underftand how the infeétion would be occafioned 
by abforption. See Dr. Hunter, in Tranf. before quoted, 

. 301. 

As the bite only ferves the purpofe of inoculation, the 
danger arifing from it will be various, as it happens to be in- 
fliGed in a part more or lefs vafcular; or as the teeth are 
more or lefs loaded with the poifon. There is the greateft 
danger from bites in the face, and the fymptoms come on 
foonett; bites in the hands alfo, which are generally bare, 
are full of danger. In other parts of the body, the cloth- 
ing, by wiping the teeth of the animal, greatly leffens the 
danger of infection. It is fortunate that the human {pecies 
is much lefs fufceptible of the infe@tion than the dog. Four 
men and twelve dogs were bit by the fame rabid dog, and 
every one of the dogs died rabid, while all the four men 
efeaped, though they ufed no other means of prevention 
but fuch as we fee every day to fail. There is alfo an in- 
ftance of twenty perfons being bit by the fame mad dog, of 
whom only one had the difeafe. (See Dr. Hunter’s paper, 
p- 302.) Some writers have calculated, indeed, that, on 
an average, only one perfon in twenty-five, who are bitten 
by rabid dogs, fuffer hydrophobia. Dr. Hamilton, how- 
ever, on collating a great number of inftances of bites re 
ceived, found that the average did not amount fo high; he 


thinks that not more than one in /ixteen of the human fpecie’s 

who are bitten, take the difeafe. Loe. cit. vol. i. p. 31. 
Some experiments, made by Mr. Cline, refpecting the 

communication of rabies by inoculation with the faliva of a 


hydrophobic man, in the laft flage of the difeafe, would - 


throw great doubt on the infeGtious qualities of that fecre- 
tion in the human fubjeét. He took particular pains in in- 
ferting the faliva, while perfectly frefh, into a dog, three 
rabbits, and feveral fowls: ‘¢ but in none of thefe inftances 
was there the leaft appearance of the diforder at the expi- 
ration of three months.’’—Mr. Aitley Cooper, on the other 
hand, inoculated a dog, a pig, a fowl, and a rabbit, with 
the faliva of a dog, which had recently died of rabies, by 
inferting, from the point of a lancet, between two and three 
drops under the fkin of the inner part of the thigh of each.’? 
The dog and fowl were kept confined for nine weeks, and 
the pig feven, but without any appearances of hydrophobia. 

The dog afcerwards became the property of a gentleman, 
who kept him nearly twelve months, and he had never any 
marks of the difeafe. The rabbit was accidentally killed 
on the fourth day from the experiment.’? See two cafes 
of Rabies Canina, by Dr. Babington, &c in the Medical 
Records and Refearches, Lond. 1798, p. 136—8. 

On the whole, therefore, the evidence is of an unfatis- 
fa@tory and even contraditory nature, in refpeét to the qua- 
lities and operation of the virus of rabies; and much re- 
mains to be afcertained by future experiment and inveftiga- 
tion. We know, however, too well, that the fatal confe- 
quences of the poifon have appeared, in fome inftances, in 
which every practice had been adopted, after the infliction 
of the bite, to remove the bitten part, as well as every 
portion of the poifon that could be fuppofed to lodge in the 
wound. 

_ We fhould now have proceeded to defcribe the fymptoms 
of the difeafe, as it affe€ts the dog, in order that it might 
be fpeedily recognifed, and diftinguifhed from other difeafes, 
to which that animal is fubje&t: but this has been already 
fo fully and diftin@ly done, by a writer poffeffed of an ex- 
traordinary degree of experience upon the fubje&t, that we 
mutt refer our readers to his defcription (fee the article 
Doc) ; and preceed to give an account of the fymptoms of 
the difeafe, as it occurs in the human fubje&t. We may juft 
remark, by the way, that the influence of names, in refpect 
alfo to the difeafe in the dog, has led to fome dangerous 
popular miftakes, which are pointed out in the article juft 
referred to. The term hydrophobia, being erroneonfly ap- 
plied to the rabies of the dog, has induced a fuppofition 
that no dog is rabid, while he continues to drink ; whereas 
he is conftantly endeavouring to quench his thirit in that dif- 
eafe. And again, the appellation of madnef has led to a 
belief that violence and fury are chara¢teriftic of rabies in 
the dog; but, though he is ircitable and peevifh, there is 
nothing of wildnefs in his difpofition. In confequence of 
this miftake, dogs have been allowed to go about, fondled, 
and even flept with (fee Mem. of Swedifh Acad. 1777) in 
a rabid ftate. 

Hiflory of Symptoms.—The wound inflited by the bite of 
a rabid animal has nothing peculiar in its appearance, and 
heals as readily as the bite of an animal that is not rabid. 
From the time of the bite until the period when the fymp- 
toms appear, there is no derangement of health, nor an 
perceptible change in the conftitution, provided the perfon 
bitten be not under the influence of fear. The interval be- 
tween the infeGtion and the commencement of the difeafe 
varies confiderably in different initances: the moft common 
period, as it was long ago ftated by Ceelius Aurelianus, ap- 
pears to be about forty days or fix weeks. Dr, Mead ftates 
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the ordinary interval at between thirty and forty days: 
(Mead on Poifons, p. 130.) and Dr. Babington from three 
to five weeks; fome initances occurring much earlier, and 
others not for many months, fo that he confiders the ave- 
rage from four to twelve weeks. (Med. Records and Re- 
fearches, before quoted.) In the cafes laid before the So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Medical and Chirurgical Know- 
ledge, the interval varied from thirty-one days to feventeen 
months. Dr. Hamilton draws the following conclufions, as 
to the interval between the bite and the occurrence of the 
difeafe, froma table of 131 cafes. Only three took the 
difeafe before the 18th day, none before the 11th—from the 
18th to the 3oth, /eventcen were feized :—/ixty-three began 
to be ill from 30 to 509 days after the bite ;—rqwenty-three 
were attacked from two to three months inclufive ;— nine 
from three to four months ;—/fawo at five months ;—one at 
five months and eleven days ;—one at fix months ;—one at 
feven months ; — fqwo at eight months ;—one between eight and 
nine months ;—/ao at nine months ;— one at eleven months ; 
—one at fourteen months ;—fwo at eighteen months ;—and 
one at nineteen months. (Vol. i. p. 113.) The laft-men- 
tioned interval is, he thinks, the longeft to which any credit 
can be given. On the other hand, a cafe is related by Dr. 
Bardfley of Manchefter, which proved fatal, as is ufual ; 
and every inquiry refpecting which corroborated the patient’s 
repeated affertion, ‘* that he had never fuffered the leaft 
injury from any animal, except the bite, inflicted twelve years 
Jince, by an apparent mad dog.’”’ (See Memoirs of the 
Liter. and Philof. Society of Manchefter, vol. iv. part ii. 
p- 431.) In this inftance, the nature of the difeafe was 
perfeétly clear, and the evidence as to the bite not lefs fa- 
tisfaftory: fo that we mutt either admit the latent ftate of 
the poifon for this long interval, or the /pontaneous origin of 
hydrophobia in man. Dr. Bardfley’s paper, which contains 
a reference to numerous cafes, in which the latent period 
of the poifon was long, is worthy of perufal. 
proceed. 

At an uncertain time after the infliction of the bite, the 
patient feels fome degree of pain or uneafy fenfation in the 
bitten part, which is fometimes compared to a fcorching 
by heat, is fometimes attended with itching, and fometimes 
{uppofed to be rheumatic. This pain, when th2 bite, as is 
moft frequent, is in the hand, fpreads up the outfide of the 
arm tothe fhoulder, (not affecting the axilla,) and the neck. 
In fome cafes the cicatrix left by the bite is faid to become 
inflamed, and even to difcharge. Thefe pains are foon fuc- 
ceeded by a general depreffion of fpirits, and efpecially a 
fenfe of undefcribable liftleffnefs and anxiety. Sometimes a 

eneral rigor or chill occurs, as in the commencement of a 
er. The night is paffed in the fame reftlefs ftate, with- 
out fleep. The appetite begins to fail, and fome thirit is 
prefent. And now the peculiar fymptom which gives the 
difeafe its name, the dread of liquids, is difcovered, often 
accidentally, on attempting to take drink ; as the liquid ap- 
proaches the lips, a fudden convulfive fob, or catch in the 
breath, with a momentary fenfation of choking, takes 
place, which is renewed at every attempt. As the difeafe 
advances, this attempt is not thought of without horror, 
and the very idea excites thefe {pafmodic fits of choking in 
the throat, and catching of the breath. This may be beft 
illuftrated by examples. “ On our propofing to him to 
drink.’ fays Dr. Marcet, {peaking of a hydrophobic pa- 
tient, “he ftarted up, and recovered his breath by a deep 
convulfive infpiration ; yet he exprefled much regret that he 
could not drink, as he conceived it would give him great re- 
lief, his mouth being extremely parched and clammy. On 
being urged to try, however, he took up a cup of water 
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in one hand and a tea-f{poon in the other. Tho thought of 
drinking out of the cup appeared to him intolerable; but 
he feemed determined to drink with the fpoon. With an 
expreffion of terror, yet with great refolution, he filled the 
fpoon, and proceeded to carry it to his lips: but before it 
reached his mouth, his courage forfook him, and he was 
forced to defift. He repeatedly renewed the attempt, but 
with no more fuccefs. His arm became rigid and immove- 
able, whenever he tried to raife it towards his mouth, and 
he ftruggled in vain again{t this {pafmodic refiftance. At 
laft fhutting his eyes, and with a kind of convulfive effort, 
he fuddenly threw into his mouth a few drops of the fluid, 
which he aétually fwallowed. But at the fame inftant he 
jumped up from his chair, and flew to the end of the 
room, panting for breath, and in a ftate of indefcribable 
terror.” (See Medico-chirurgical Tranfactions, vol. i. 
p- 138. Lond. 1809.) A patient of Dr. Bardfley’s, hav- 
ing eaten fome bread and butter, with great difficulty, was 
reguefted to wafh down this folid food with fome liquid ; 
and he exprefled a readinefs to make the trial. « On receiving 
a bafin of butter-milk, he hattily applied it, with a deter- 
mined countenance, to his lips;—when he was inftantly 
feized with {o fevere a fpafm and rigidity of the mufcles of 
the neck, that he was compelled, in an agony, to defift 
from drinking. Shortly after, he raifed himfelf upon his 
knees in bed, took the bowl again into his hands, and by 
forcibly ftretching his neck forward, at the moment he re- 
ceived the liquid into his mouth, and then violently throwing 
his head backwards, he fucceeded in {wallowing a {mall 
portion. He appeared highly gratified by the fuccefs of 
this effort, and the fortitude he had exhibited ; and exult. 
ingly demanded another draught of the butter-milk, as he 
now thought he could conquer the difficulty he had hitherto 
experienced. But a violent return of the fpafms in the 
throat and neck checked this attempt. Thefe convulfions 
were terminated by the ftomach difcharging the liquid pre- 
vioufly fwallowed, highly tinged with bile.” (Memoirs of 
Manchefter Society, vol. iv. p. 439.) Ina word, it is ob- 
vious to the byftander, that every attempt to pafs liquid over 
the root of the tongue excites convulfions in the larynx and 
pharynx, and even in the mufcles of the cheft and abdomen; 
and therefore this fymptom, the Aydrophobia, as Dr. Mead 
and others have remarked, is not a delirious dread, or hallu- 
cination of the mind, but a matter of experience, which at 
firft excites the furprife of the patient. Mead affirms that 
it fhould have been called, not hydrophobia, but ducxeraroci:, 
dyfcatapofis, or difficulty in fwallowing. (See his Mechani- 
cal Account of Poifons, p. 146, 3d edit.) 

But the dread of {wallowing liquids, although the moft fin- 
gular fymptom of the difeafe, and the origin of its name, 
conftitutes but a {mall part of this diftrefling malady. It is 
only one among many other effeéts of the poifon upon the 
nervous fyftem at large. The ftate of dileafe into which 
the nervous fyitem is thrown, is evinced by the:extreme irri- 
tability of the whole frame, mind and body, and the excef- 
five fufceptibility to all impreffions; hence the conftant 
watching and inquietude ; and the fudden fits of anger and 
impatience, arifing from the moft trifling caufes, as the 
patient himfelf readily allows, and even wonders at, and apo- 
logizes for, in the fucceeding moments of compofure. Hence: 
alfo the diftrefs, and even the recurrence of his fpafms, oc- 
cafioned often by the flighteft motion of the air, as from 
opening the door, from the approach of any perfon, or even 
of a perfon’s hand, in front of him; from hearing water 
poured from one veffel to another; or even by the buzzing 
of afly. This morbid excitability of the nervous fyftem, is 
farther manifefted in the extreme timidity and fufpician of 
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the patient, in the imaginary objects of terror and aneafinefs 
which the fenfes frequently reprefent to him, and in the oc- 
cafional delirium and incoherence of ideas, from which, how- 
ever, he eafily colle&s himfelf. The circumftances may be 
illuftrated by referring to almoil every cafe on record, 
Dr. Bardfley, fpeaking of the patient before mentioned, 
fays, * He was now alarmed to a degree of diftraction at 
being left alone ; he examined every objet with atimid and 
fufpicious eye ; and, upon the leaft noife of a footitep in the 
gallery, he begged, in the moit piteous accents, to be pro- 
tected from harm.’’—“ I obferved he frequently fixed his 
eyes, with horror and affright, on fome ideal object ; and 
then, with a fudden and violent motion, buried his head 
underneath the bed-clothes. The laft time I faw him repeat 
this action, I was induced to inquire into the caufe of his ter- 
ror. He eagerly afked if I had not heard howlings and 
feratchings? On being anfwered in the negative, he fud- 
denly threw himfelf upon his knees, extending his arms ina 
defenfive pofture, and forcibly throwing back his body and 
head. The mufcles of the face were agitated by various 
{pafmodie contortions ;—his eye-balls glared, and feemed 
ready to flart from their fockets ; and at that moment, when 
crying out in an agonizing tone—‘ Do you not fee that 
black dog ??—his countenance and attitude exhibited the 
moft dreadful pi€ture of complicated horror, diftrefs, and 
rage, that words can defcribe, or imagination paint." — 
« His mental faculties at this period (a fhort time before 
death) fuffered very little derangement ; for although, when 
not attending to external objects, he would utter fome inco- 
herent fentences ; yet, the moment he was {poken to, he was 
perfectly colle&ted,and returned rational an{wers.”” (Bardfley, 
loc. cit.) Dr. Marcet obferves, in regard to his patient, on 
the fifth day of the difeafe—“+ He appeared itll coherent 
and diftinét in his ideas ; but fome of his conceptions were 
confiderably difturbed. His fight was not materially im- 
paired, for he could tell what hour it was by looking at the 
clock : but he often fancied he beheld objects which were 
not before him. He thought, for inftance, that he faw 
yarious infeéts and reptiles craw] about him. ‘My fight is 
queer,’ faid he, ‘ I think I fee ftrange animals,’ &c. 
Once or twice he exclaimed with an accent of terror, ‘ Who 
is pouring cold water down my head ?”— yet no one was near 
Mam. [le was confcious of his extreme irritability, and 
often prayed to be kept tranquil. This unfortunate ian, 
in the height of his diitrefs, itil apologized for his aéts of 
violence, and declared that he could not conceive what oc- 
cafioned this extraordinary agitation.’? Medico-chirurgical 
Tranfac. vol. i.p. 147. ; 
Thefe ftatements may convey to the reader fome notion of 
the miferable condition of the fufferer, afflicted by this 
malady, and of its peculiar and characteriftic fymptoms ; the 
impreffion of which cannot be eafily effaced from the recol- 
lection of thofe who have witnefled them. There are fome 
other circumttances belonging to the difeafe, of lefs note, 
which remain to be mentioned. One of thefe is a coniftant 
colle&tion of a thick, ropy, and tenacious faliva in the 
fauces, which is often productive of extreme diltrefs ; for 
as the miferable fuffereris unab!e to make the {malleft at- 
tempt to {wallow it, without exciting the convulfive choking, 
he {pits it out inceffantly, and with great vehemence and 
difficulty, often cautioning the byftanders to keep out of 
the way. “Oh! do fomething for me ;”’ exclaimed Dr. 
Marcet’s patient, “ I would fuffer myfelf to be cut to 
pieces! I cannot raife the phlegm; it iticks to me like 
bird-lime.”? Dr. Wavell’s patient, at times, drew the'vifcid 
phlegm from his mouth with his fingers, and with inconcelv- 
able rapidity and eagerneis, threw it againft the wall. The 


pulfe in the beginning is not quick, nor is the fkin hot ; and 
there is none of the mufcular debility fo remarkable in fever : 
but as the difeafe proceeds, there is fome feverifh heat, and 
the pulfe becomes quick, varying, however, exceedingly as 
flight caufes of irritation influence the patient : as death ap- 
proaches, itt ufually becomes very quick and tremulous. 
Sicknefs and vomiting often occur, when a little phlegm, 
tinged with brown or yellow bile, is brought up. ‘There is 
often afenfe of great oppreffion and ftri€ture about the 
breaft, or what has been called anxiety about the precordia, 
and which is probably an affection of the heart; for it is ac- 
companied with fighing and deep irregular infpirations, and 
the patients find fome relief from motion, as running and 
walking, which fhew the lungs not to be the feat of the op- 
preffion. The countenance is generally forrowful, and 
often expreflive of a great degree of horror and diftrefs. 
There is a confiderable variety in the fymptoms in different 
conftitutions : even the hydrophobia, or dread of fwallow- 
ing liquids, occurs in very different degrees. But. there is 
no part of the difeafe that admits of greater variation than 
the degree of mental derangement, which in fome does not 
amount to more than extreme irritability and impatience ; in 
others to muttering and incoherent talking, yet giving ra- 
tional anfwers when queftions are afked ; and in a few it rifes 
into fhort fits of the moft violent rage and fury, in which the 
patients bite and tear themfelves and every thing near them. 
In general they manifeft no difpofition to mifchiet ; yet popu- 
lar prejudice is {till on the watch for the * barking and biting 
like a dog,”’ as the difeafe advances. In the cafe related by 
Dr. Marcet, the by{tanders confidently expected the fymp- 
tom of barking, which they ‘ thought at laft to have clearly 
difcovered in the peculiar noife which he made in breathing.”* 
Dr. Wavell, {peaking of this fort of refpiration, fays, * the 
noife_he made in drawing airinto his lungs was undoubtedly 
peculiar ; but neither in my opinion, nor in that of any other 
medical gentlemen who attended him, did it bear the leaft 
refemblance to the barking of adog.’’ (Med. Records and 
Refearches, p. 151.) Were this notion of the canine meta- 
morphofis, which the difeafe has been fuppofed to effe@ in 
man, merely fpeculative, it would be lefs important to con- 


.fute it; butit isto be lamented, that the praétical refult of 


it, in the cruel and murderous plan of fuffocating the pa- 
tient, has been followed, both in France and in this country, 
within the laft twenty years of the eighteenth century. 
See Hamilton on Hydrophobia, vol. ii. p. 140,and App. 
P- XXvIil. 

The duration of life, after the commencement of the 
fymptoms of hydrophobia, has been on an average about 
four days ; it varies from thirty-fix hours to five, or even, 
though rarely, fix days. The termination of life is like- 
wife various in different inftances : death is often very fudden, 
being produced by one of the convulfive attacks, fuch as 
occur on the attempts to drink ; at other times, more gene- 
ral convulfions carry off the patient ; while in other inftances, 
again, the ftrength finks iuddenly, the patient becomes 
quiet and calm, and dies with a placid countenance, and 
without a ftruggle. 

Diffedions.—With the hope of acquiring fome knowledge 
of the nature of this difeafe, and of the organs in whichit 
is principally feated, phyficians have ardently purfued the 
inveitigation of the changes of ftru¢ture connected with it, 
by careful and almoft innumerable diffeGtions of thofe who 
have died of it. But it is to be lamented that no light what- 
ever has been thrown upon the fubject by thefe ample exami- 
nations. For, although in general fome morbid changes in 
the itru€ture of different parts has been difcoyered, yet thefe 
have been found in various organs, in different cafes; thofe 
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organs, whicli appeared to be the principal feat of difeafe 
in one inftance, being found altogether found in another, and 
ice verfa; and the morbid changes obferved in general, 
are by no means adequate to account for the phenomena of 
the difeafe. 

The mot frequent appearances which have prefented 
themfelves on diffeGQion, have been marks of flight inflamma- 
tion in the inner.coat of the ftomach, near the cardia or uppef 
orifice, confifting of red fpots or blotches, or merely of an 
increafed number of red veffels, with {mall ftreaks of red 
blood; in many cafes a fimilar inflammatory appearance has 
been found in the pharynx, or upper part of the gullet, fome- 
times extending along the whole of that paffage to the fto- 
mach. ‘This ftate of the throat, efophagus, and ftomach, 
feemsto afford an explanation, in fome meafure, .of the pain 
and difficulty of deglutition, efpecially of liquids, which 
require a more a¢tive contra€tion of the paflage: but the 
exceffiye dread at the attempt, -and the convulfions excited 
by it, can.only be afcribed to that peculiar ftate of irritabi- 
lity of the nervous fyftem, which charaSterizes the difeafe. 
On the other hand, however, cafes of hydrophobia have oc- 
curred, in which no inflammation in thofe parts have been 
found. (See Dr. Babington’s in Med. Records, &c. p. 124.) 
In fome cafes, a glairy fluid has been found in the itomach 
in confiderable quantities ; in othersa dark bilious matter 
has been faid to line its cavity. Hamilton, vol. i. p. 232. 

Many diffeGtions of perfons who had died in a ftate of ra- 
bies are recorded, in which appearances of inflammation 
and great congeftion of the blood-veffels were difcovered in 
other vifcera, efpecially 1 the brain and its furrounding mem- 
branes, and in the lungs. Sometimes not only an increafed 
vafcularity of the pia mater, the choroid plexus, and the 
brain itfelf has been found, but alfo flight watery effufions 
on the furface of the brain. A ftate of congeftion in the 
lungs, refembling that which is difcovered after a fatal perip- 
neumony, has occurred in many inftances to a confiderable 


extent ; and the veflels of the diaphragm have alfo been ob- 


ferved to be unufually turgid. (See Dr. Babington’s cafes 
in Med. Communic. and Med. Records, &c.—Mead on 
Poifons.—Ferriar’s Med. Hift. and Refletions, vol. iii.) 
Dr. Ferriar, indeed, is difpofed to attribute much of the dif- 
eafe to this pulmonary derangement. «“ If future diffec- 
tions fhould prove,’’ he fays, ‘‘ that congeftion in the lungs 

erally appears in thofe who die of rabies, I confefs that 
I fhould be difpofed to confider this difeafe as dependent on 
the obftruction of the circulation in that important organ. 
Accumulation of blood in the head, and compreffion of the 
brain, muit be the confequence of fuch an obftruétion, ra- 
pidly formed. The quick panting refpiration, anxiety, and 
fudden debility, may be referred to the fame caufe. In fad, 
we find a fimilar degree of tremor attendant on the croup, 
which confifts in inflammation of the trachea, and deftroys 
by fuffocation. That degree of inflammation in the ftomach 
and cefophagus, which produces the difficulty of {wallowing 


~ liquids, may not oly arife from fympathy, but the fymptom 


itfelf may occur in confequence of the ftate of the lungs 
alone.”’ (Loc. cit. p. 34-) But in forming thefe conjec- 
tures, this intelligent phytician has overlooked the circum- 
ftance, that, however rapidly fuch congeftion may take 
place, in common peripneumony, no approximation of any 
of the fymptoms to thofe of hydrophobia is ever Yeen to oc- 
cur ; and the peculiar affection of the nervous fyftem is furely 
inexplicable upon any fuch mechanical grounds. 

Some writers have defcribed various derangements of the 
liver and other abdominal vifcera, which diffeGion has dif- 
covered, efpecially appearances of congeftion or flight in- 
flammation: Mead, Hillary, and others, have mentioned a 


peculiar drynefs of the pericardium, &c. But thefe changes 
appear to be accidental, and are more frequently not to be 
found. So that, on the whole, it would appear, that the 
nature of the malady is not manifeited by any peculiar dif- 
order of ftru€ture in any organ of the body, and therefore 
is beyond the reach of anatomical inveftigation. 

Diagnofis —From the peculiar nature of the fymptoms 
above detailed, it might be conceived that no difficulty 
could occur, in diftinguifhing rabies canina from every other 
difeafe to which the human body is liable. But this is very 
far from being the cafe, as the records of medicine evince. 
For many hiftories are related, in which, although the 
difeafe was the confequence of a bite, it partook more of 
the nature of fome other malady ; and others are detailed, 
in which no bite had preceded the difeafe, or had occurred 
at fo diftant a period as to render its influence in exciting 
the difeafe extremely queftionable: not to mention the num- 
ber of miftakes which have been committed, in confequence 
of the fymptom (Aydrophobia, or dread of water,) being 
fuppofed to be the effence, or pathognomonic fymptom of 
the difeafe. 

In many circumftances the tetanus bears a confiderable 
refemblance to rabies, and has, doubtlefs, been miftaken for 
it. (See Teranus.) This moft violent and fatal difeafe 
is moit frequently occafioned by flight wounds, efpecially 
about the hands or other tendinous parts; it feldom appears 
till after fome little time has elapfed, and the wound has 
healed; it is marked by paroxyfms of violent general fpafms, 
beginning in the neck and throat, and accompanied by diffi- 
culty of {fwallowing, or total lofs of that power; thefe 
{paims are excited by the flighteft caufes, “ for almoft every 
attempt at motion, as attempting a change of pofture, en- 
deavouring to fwallow, and even to fpeak, fometimes gives 
occafion to a renewal of the fpafms over the whole body.” 
(See Cullen, Firft Lines, vol. ii. chap. on Tzfanus); and the 
difeafe generally proves fatal by one of thefe convulfions 
about the fourth day. In all thefe circumftances there is 
much fimilarity with thofe of rabies, infomuch that fome 
practitioners have denied the exiftence of rabies, as the re- 
fult of the poifon of a rabid animal ; and contended that the 
difeafe is, inall cafes, a tetanus, excited only by the wound 
which the teeth infli@. Inftances certainly occur, in which, 
from a view of the fymptoms, it might be difficult to de- 
cide, whether the difeafe were tetanus or hydrophobia. 
Dr. Bardiley defcribes the cafe of a young gentleman, whd, 
after having had his finger flightly wounded by a fplinter of 
wood, was affected in about a week with {pafms about the 
lips, locked jaw, and paroxyfms of general fpafm. On the 
third day after the attack he could not fwallow any watery 
fluids, <‘ Whenever they approached his mouth, the con- 
vullive fpafms of the face returned, and his head was forci- 
bly drawn backwards.’’ (Mem. of the Manchefter Soc. vol. 
iv. p. 477.) The perfon who communicated this cafe, had 
formerly feen the fame fymptoms produced by the bite of 
ahorfe. Both thefe patients recoverd. Similar examples 
of the occurrence of hydrophobic fymptoms, arifing in cafes 
of local injury, are mentioned by Hildanus, Celius Aure- 
lianus, and others. 

It muit be obferved, however, that the ¢etanic fpafms 
generally commence within a few days after the injury, or 
in a much fhorter period than thofe of rabies; that the jaw 
is commonly rigidly locked in tetanus, and the mufcles of 
the neck and back moft particularly affeGted; that the 
{pafms are of a more fixed or “¢ tonic’’ fpecies, (in the lan- 
guage of Cullen) confifting of rigid and long-continued 
contraGtion, rather than of fhort convulfive aGtion, and are 
relieved rather by remiffion of their violence, than by a com- 
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plete folution of the fpafm ; that there is lefs feverifhnefs, 
quicknefs of pulfe, and thirft in tetanus; and above all, 
that there is little of that extreme mobility of feeling, 
and anxious, impatient, and apprehenfive ftate of mind, 
which marks the hydrophobic condition. 

There is another difeafe, hy/eria, which, in fome of the 
many forms which it affumes, occafional!y puts on a hydro- 
phobic appearance. The leading fymptoms of this difeafe 
are often of a violently fpafmodic nature ; and one of them, 
which has been confidered as pathognomonic, the globus 
hyftericus, confifts in a {pafmodic affection of the gullet, and 
is often connected with difficulty of fwallowing. But the 
concourfe of fymptoms in hyfteria, generally differs alto- 
gether from thofe of rabies, and could lead to no miftake, 
had not the error of regarding the dread of water as the 
effence of that difeafe been adopted. In confequence of 
this error, and the improper application of the term Aydro- 
phobia, as the name of the difeafe, extreme confufion has 
occurred in the hiftory of canine madnefs. 

Thus while fome phyficians, mifled hy this name, have 
defcribed cafes of /pontaneous hydrophobia, i. e. hydrophobia 
arifing without any obvious exciting caufe; others have re- 
ferred the origin of the difeafe to various caufes, altogether 
different from each other. Dr. Ruth, for in&ance, enu- 
merates fvelve caufes of hydrophobia, befides the bite of a 
rabid animal; among thefe are cold night air, worms, eating 
beech nuts,. great thirft, fear, hydrocephalus, and typhus 
fever. (See Med. Ing. and Obf. vol.v. p. 213.) The 
truth is, that the fymptom Aydrophobia is fo far from being 
peculiar to canine madnefs, that it occurs in a number of 
other difeafes; and, on the other hand, it is in fome cafes 
{aid to be actually ab/ent from the true rabies. A. fatal cafe 
of canine madnefs is related by Hildanus, (p. 365. obferv. 
88.), in which there was no hydrophobia. And three cafes 
of the fame nature are mentioned by Dr. Mead. (On Poi- 
fons, p.147-) But the number of diforders in which a 
difficulty of fwallowing, and a concomitant hydrophobia 
occurred, is very great. Mead, Morgagni, Plater, and 
others notice it as accompanying hytteria. .‘¢ I have known 
it,”’ fays the firit named phyfician, “ in the height of a vio- 
lent hyfteric diforder, to have continued for many hours, 
till the convulfive motions in the throat were quieted by 
proper medicines ; and I remember a cafe, in which fits of 
a palpitation of the heart were attended with fo great a de- 
gree of it, that it feemed not to differ from the true hydro- 
phobia.”’ (Loc. cit.) Boerhaave ufed to mention an initance 
of it accompanying a fever occalioned by heat and fatigue, 
joined to the abufe of fpirituous liquors. It has been ob- 
ferved conneéted with various inflammatory and fpafmodic 
affeGtions of the throat, gullet, and ftomach. Thus Sau- 
vages quotes one cafe, where it fupervened to typhus; and 
another, where it accompanied the variolous fore throat. 
(See Nofol. Method.) But the moft remarkable cafes of 
this nature are to be found in the Edin. Medical Effays, 
(vol. i, p.222 and 227,) in which hydrophobia was pro- 
duced by unufual irritation in the ftomach, without the moft 
diftant fufpicion of rabid poifon. In one of thefe cafes 
there was violent inflammation of the ftomach, the patient 
frequently fpouted faliva from his mouth, and had all the 
horror at the fight of water, which occurs in cafes of true 
rabies, where the difficulty of drinking has been experienced. 
Both thefe perfons recovered (See Gastritis.) The 
fymptom hydrophobia, or dread of water; has alfo accom- 
panied pleurify and peripneumony (fee Ferriar’s Med. 
Hit. and Refl. vol. iii. p. 24—26.); and the writer of this 
article once faw it conneéted with St. Vitus’s Dance. _ 

But farther, this fymptom, the dread of liquids, uficon- 


neGted with rabies, does not always arife from Jocal irrita- 
tion; it has been brought on -by violent affeGtions of the 
mind, in irritable and delicate habits, and terminated fatally. 
(See two cafes from Plater and Sauvages, quoted by Dr. 
Bardfley, in Manchetter Tranf. vol. iv.p 470) Dr. Percival 
has remarked, that it has fometimes been brought on by the 
imagination alone; and Dr. Ferriar, in illuitration of this 
remark, fays, “* I met with an inftance of this kind lately, 
in which it was very difficult to prevent a perfon from ren- 
dering himfelf completely hydrophobic. Himfelf and his 
wife had been bitten by a dog which they fuppofed to 
be mad. The woman thought herfelf well, but the man, a 
meagre hy pochondriacal fubje&, fancied that he had un- 
eafinefs in his throat, and that he could hardly fwallow any 
thing. When he firft applied to me, a medical friend who 
was prefent, afked him whether he had any fenfation of heat 
at the pit of the ftomach. He anfwered in the negative, 
doubtfully ; but, next day I found him in bed, complaining 
of heat in the pit of the fomach, difficulty of {wallowing, tre- 
mors, and confufion in the head. He continued to perfuade 
himfelf he was ill of rabies, and confined himfelf to bed, 
expecting death for near a fortnight. At lait I remarked 
to him, that perfons who were attacked by rabies never 
furvived more than fix days; this drew him out of bed, and 
he began to walk about. By a little indulgence of his fears, 
this might have been converted into a very clear cafe of /pon- 
eens hydrophobia, and the patient would probably have 
ied. 

The ufe of the appellation hydrophobia, then, deduced 
from a fingle fymptom, which belongs to a variety of 
difeafes, evidently tends only to miflead, as the refpeCtable 
phyfician juit quoted remarks, by diverting the attention of 
practitioners to fuppofed analogies, which have no other 
foundation than the abufe of a word. To be corre, we 
muft preferve the diftinéion between rabies, and difeafes which 
are effentially different from it im their ufual appearance, 
and which only acquire an adventitious refemblance to it 
under uncommon circumftances. We may, therefore, rea- 
fonably queftion the exiftence of fuch a difeafe as Spontaneous 
hydrophobia. ‘ If thofe cafes be analyzed,” Dr. Ferriar 
remarks, “ they will be found to belong to the clafs of 
hyfterical, febrile, mental, or fpafmedic diforders, and by 
ranking them under their proper titles, we fhall at once 
clear this fubje@& from a great and accumulating mafs of 
error. By confidering the matter in this pomt of view, we 
are alfo enabled to explain the contradiGory reports hitherto 
fo perplexing, on the effects of remedies in rabies. It is 
eafy to perceive, that evacuant and antifpafmodic remedies 
would remove a difficulty in fwallowing, occafioned by in- 
flammation or fpafm in the ftomach or efophagus; that 
bark and wine would cure it in cafes of typhus and low 
mania; and that opium and the cold bath would be fuccefs- 
ful, when is it accompanied by tetanus.’’ Vol. iii. p. 30. See 
alfo Hunter, in Tranf. of a Society, &c. p.203. Meafe 
on Hydrophobia, p. 6—11. 

Prevention and Cure.—As no remedy has been difcovered 
which has any effe€t in the removal of this extraordinary 
difeafe, when its fymptoms have commenced, the means 
of prevention have ever been deemed objects of the firft 
importance. For this purpofe numerous prophyla@tics have 
been propofed from early times, and many are in general 
ufe, which are fuppofed to counteract or expel the poifon, 
by their effe€ts upon the conftitution. Notwithftanding, 
however, the teftimony of difcerning phyficians, expreffed 
in terms of the greateit confidence, in favour of particular 
preventive medicines; upon fairly weighing the proofs of 
their efficacy, not one appears entitled to the fmalleft credit. 
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It will be almof fufficient to enumerate the remedies 
which have been fuggetted for this purpofe, without any 
comment. The abfurd jumbles of theriace, whether old or 
new, Mead admits to be unworthy of notice; and from 
this cenfure we cannot except the afhes of river craw-fifh, 
burnt alive upon copper, which Galen and Diofcorides aver 
to be invariably fuccefsful ;—the roalted liver of the mad 
dog ;—the fponge or excrefcence of the dog-rofe ;—the fa- 
mous aromatic opiate of Scribonius Largus ;—the powder of 
tin with mithridate, fo extolled by Mayerne, Grew, &c. ; 
—-nor even the /ichen-cinereus, (afh-coloured liver-wort,) or 
the pulvis antilyffus (compofed of this lichen and pepper), 
which Mead himfelf introduced into the pharmacoperia of the 
London college, and which he affirms he had never known 


~ to fail of fuccefs, though he had ufed it a thoufand times. 


(See Mead on Poifons, p. 158. et feq-—Boerhaave, Aphorifm 
1147, with Van Swieten’s commentary.) So confident, in- 
deed, was that learned phyfician in the powers of this drug, 
that he affirms, “ I have often withed, that I knew fo certain 
a remedy in any other difeafe 1?’ Another preventive, 
which was introduced from China by fir George Cobb, and 
has been called the Tonguin medicine, has been equally ex- 
tolled as an infallible prophylactic : this confifts of large 
dofes of mu/k and native cinnabar. The Chinefe give it in the 
dofe of fixteen grains of muik, conjoined with a {cruple of 
native, and the fame quantity of factitious cinnabar, which, 
if it fail to procure fleep and {weating, is repeated in three 
hours. (See Hillary on the Dif. of Barbadoes, p. 266.) 
But this medicine, like the preceding, has been found to fail 
altogether. There is another pretended fpecific, which claims 
our attention chiefly becaufe it ftood high in reputation for 
many years, and is even now fearcely laid afide: this is the 
famous Orm/kirk medicine, prepared by Mr Hill of that 
town. It has been too clearly proved, however, that this 
medicine is incapable of preventing the acceffion of rabies in 
perfons bitten by rabid dogs. Dr. Fothergill was among 
the firft to reprefent, froma very clear cafe, (that of Mr. 
Bellamy, Med. Obf. and Inquiries, vol. y. art. 19.) that its 
virtues were not equal to its reputation; and other cafes 
have fubfequently occurred, in which the difeafe enfued and 
terminated fatally, notwithftanding the fulleft ufe of the me- 
dicine. (See Dr. Babington’s cafe in the Med. Records and 
Refearches, Hamilton, vol. i. p. 165, &c.) Indeed, if the 
analyfis of Dr. Heyfham, which was repeated by Dr. Black, 
be corre&t, it would feem pretty evident 2 priori, that this 
celebrated Ormékirk noftrum could not poffefs any active 
roperties ; its principal ingredient being chalk! From the 
analyfis of this eminent profeffor and his pupil, the whole 
compofition is as follows ; namely, half an ounce of pow- 
dered chalk, ten grains of alum, three drams of Armenian 
bole, one dram of the powder of elecampane root, and fix 
drops of the oil of anife. (See Heyfham. Diff. Inaug. De 
Rabie Canina, Edin. 1777.) After the failure of fo many 
medicines, which have been reputed infallible, and after fuch 
men as Dr. Mead could be deceived into the belief of fuch 
infallibility, the writer of the article Doc, in this work, 
mutt expect that another “ {pecific”? will be received by moft 
readers with a great degree of fcepticifn, notwithftanding 
‘the number of experiments which he alleges in its fupport. 
This remedy confilts of a decoétion of the frefh leaves of 
rue and of the tree-box, of each two ounces, and of fage 
half an ounce. He avers that this medicine was given to 
ninety animals, of which only one went mad ; and that about 
forty human perfons have taken it, of whom none fuffered 
the difeafe. But we are difpofed to fear that this will be 
found liable to the fame cenfure which is applicable to all the 
reft.—‘* No one of them,” to borrow the words of Dr. Ruth, 


«has, I believe, done any more good, than the boafted fpe- 
cifics which have been ufed to eradicate the gout or to cure 
oldage.”’ 

But how, it will be afked, have thefe medicines obtained 
the credit which they have for along time pofleffed ? Pro- 
bably, from fome of the following circumftances attending 
the bite. 1. The animal may have been enraged, but not 
difeafed. 2. He may have been difeafed, but not rabid. 
There is no doubt that the diffemper, and other febrile difor- 
ders of dogs, have been miftaken for rabies. (See a paper 
of Dr. Jenner’s on this fubject, Medico-Chirurg. Tranf. 
vol. i. p. 236.) 3- The faliva, when infe€tious, may have 
been fo wiped off the teeth in pafling through the clothes 
of the perfon bitten, as not to have entered the wound. 
This is rendered extremely probable by the circumttance that 
bites in the face have been moit frequently followed by hydro- 
phobia. But 4th, and aboveall, it is now a well afcertained 
fact, that of thofe who have been bitten by dogs, actually 
rabid, a very {mall number have been afterwards feized with 
hydrophobia, whatever treatment was adopted, or even when 
nothing whatever was done with a preventive view. It may 
be added, however, that, as mental impreffions occafionally 
both excite and cure hydrophobic fymptoms, and efpecially 
the fuppofed incipient fymptoms, fo any of thefe noftrums, 
in which the patient placed confidence, would remove thefe 
imaginary threatenings of the difeafe. See Dr. Percival’s 
Letter to Dr. Haygarth, in the London Med. Journal for 
1789, vol. x. p. 300. 

We are induced to notice another prophylactic, chiefly 
from the antiquity of its origin, and the general credit which 
it obtained even to recent times: this is the employment of 
cold-bathing. Celfus firft mentions this remedy, but re- 
commends it principally as a cure; and apparently upon theo- 
retical principles, though he calls it wnicum remedium. (De 
Med. lib. v. cap. 27.) For,as the patient both defires liquids 
and fears to drink, he advifes that he be thrown unawares into 
a fifh-pond ; and, if he cannot fwim, that he be ducked feve- 
ral times and taken up again, and, if he can fwim, that he 
be forcibly immerfed, and compelled to {wallow water, “ fo 
that his thirft and dread of water may be cured together.” 
From this abfurd notion, apparently, the prattice of half- 
drowning perfons bitten by rabid animals, in modern times, 
has arifen : but ample experience has demonftrated that the 
pratice is not lefs frivolous than the theory upon which it was 
built ; and among thofe who have undergone the operation of 
immerfion, whether by mere dipping, or to the extent of 
« drowning and recovering by turns,” as Mead calls the 
ancient practice, an equal proportion have been fubfequently 
attacked with rabies, as among thofe who have not been fub- 
mitted to this mode of treatment. 

Notwithftanding the inefficacy of all the alleged antidotes 
to the poifon of a rabid animal, there ftill remains a method 
by which it is probable that the occurrence of hydrophobia 
may be effectually prevented : this confifts in the local treat- 
ment of the wound occafioned by the bite. As the fubfe- 
quent malady originates from the operation of the poifon, 


ntroduced with the faliva of the rabid animal, any expedient 


by which the poifon could be deftroyed or removed, previous 
to its operation on the conttitution, would of courfe fecure 
the individual from its effe@s. Upon this principle, the an- 
cients recommended the enlargement of the wound by inci- 
fion, the application of a cupping-glafs, and of the actual 
cautery, and the maintenance of a difcharge for many days, 
(fee Celfus, lib. v. cap. 27. Galen. de Ther. lib. i. cap. 16.) 
a practice which has been followed by more modern practi- 
tioners. Hildanus Obf. Cent. i. Obf. 87. Mead, loc. cit. 
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fn order to fulfil this indication by the local treatment of 
the wound, the following points appear to deferve attention ; 
ft. The removal of the poifoa by wathing the parts fimply ; 
2dly. The deftruétion of the part by cau/tic ; and, 3dly. The 
excifion of it by the knife. The firft meafure, or ablution of 
the wound, has been ftrongly recommended by Drs. Hay- 
garth and Percival, to be commenced immediately after it 
may have been inflifted. The praétice is fafe, and may pof- 
fibly be beneficial, when thus early reforted to ; it may-alfo be 
advifable, where the’ wound has been inflited in the face, 
near theeye, or near fome large blood-veflel ; or where the 
patient refifts all folicitation to fubmit to the knife ; or where 
there may be fo little probability of the madnefs of the dog, 
as to render it unjuftifiable to fubje& the patient to prefents 
pain, and future deformity. (Percival, in Lond. Med. 
Journal, vol. x. p. 308.) This wafhing, however, mutt be 
conducted with the motlt perfevering attention, in bad cafes, 
for feveral hours, firit by an abundant effufion of cold water, 
and afterwards of warm water ; “ a continued flream of it, 
poured from the fpout of a tea-kettle, held up at a confider- 
able diftance, is peculiarly well adapted to this purpofe. If 
the canine poifon infufed into a wound were of a peculiar 
colour, as black like ink, we fhould all be aware that plenty 
of water and patient diligence would effectually wath out the 
dark dye ; but this could not be expetted by a flight and fu- 
perficial ablution.”” (Haygarth, ibid. p. 297.) Whence 
Dr. Haygarth advifes the plan of colouring the wound with 
faliva tinged with ink, after it has been catehlly wafhed ; and, 
after a few hours, to wafh out the itain; by which we ob- 
tain a fort of ocular proof of the complete ablution Dr. 
J. Hunter remarks, that as there may be cafes in which in- 
furmountable objeétions to more effectual fteps may render 
this method worthy of trial, it would probably be more fuc- 
cefsful, if, after wafhing copioufly with cold water, the 
caultic alkali was to be added to the water, in fuch 
proportion as the part could eafily bear, and the wafhing to 
be continued with this for fome time. ‘Tranf. of a Society, 
&c. before quoted. 

The fame author obferves, that cau/fics may be admiffible 
in fome cafes, when the knife cannot be ufed; and though 
they have failed in certain inilances, yet that was probably 
owing to their not having been applied to all the infected 
furfaces: and he fuggelts the propriety of employing for 
this purpofe the cauitic vegetable alkali in a folid form. be- 
caufe it ats more f{peedily, and alfo more completely deltroys 
and diffolves all animal fubftances. It appears tliat this 
cauftic fubitance has a€tually been employed for many years 
by Mr. Simmons, and the other furgeons at the Manchefter 
infirmary, with uniform fuccefs; in upwards of forty 
cafes, in which Mr. Simmons applied the ai purum, or 
cauftic potafh, to the bitten parts, no hydrophobia enfued. 
Ferriar’s Med. Hiit. &c. vol. iii. append. p. 221. 

The only certain means, however, hitherto employed asa 
preventive of the difeafe in queftion, are to be found in the 
excifion of the parts wounded ; and, therefore, whenever the 
parts can be cut out, itought alwaysto be done. This ope- 
ration mut be performed with a bold hand, and the utmoft 
care muit be ufed to effect the removal of every part with 
which the dogs teeth may have come in contact; for the 
{malleft portion left might produce the difeafe. It becomes, 
therefore, neceflary for the operator to examine accurately 
every portion of the wound, and to afcertain to what depth, 
and in what dire€tion, the teeth may have penetrated, keep- 
ing in his mind the fituation of the parts in the aét of biting, 
in which the fkin and flefh are pinched up, and therefore put 
out of their natural pofition, before'the teeth penetrate them. 
He fhould again cautionfly examine the wound, after the 


excifion has been made, in order to afcertain that every part 
lacerated by the teeth has been removed, 

An important queftion here arifes, in regard to the period 
after the bite, at which the operation of excifion may be 
performed with fecurity to the patient. This can only be 
folved after a long and cautious experience, which, on this 
fubject is rendered uncertain and difficult to be obtained, by- 
the numerous failures of the poifon to excite the difeafe, in- 
dependently of any preventive meafures. And, ima theo- 
retical point of view, it may feem to involve another quef- 
tion, which has been much difcufled; namely, whether the 
poifon produces its deleterious effects on the conilitution, in 
confequence of being taken up by the abforbents, and car~ 
ried into the circulation; or whether it aéts merely upon 
the extremity of the nerves of the part, and through the me- 
dium of them influences the reit of the nervous fyftem. 
Such a quettion, however, is perhaps beyond our decifion, and 
is not neceflarily conneéted with the practical one previoufly 
ftated. We may juft mention, that, in the cafe related by 
Dr. Marcet (Medico-Chirurg. Tranf.), in one of thofe de- 
fcribed by Dr. Babington, and in another, detailed in the 
Medical Communications, vol. 1. the pain, originating in 
the bitten part, at the commencement of the hydrophobia, 
feemed to follow the courfe of the nerves, rather than that 
of the abforbents, and was not connected with any affection 
of the axillary glands, in the two former cafes, in which the 
bite was in the hand, nor of the inguinal glands in the latter, 
where the bite was in the leg. Mead imagined that, as the 
poifon “ immediately affe€ts the nervous liquor, the mifchief 
muit have taken place before any applications of this kind 
can be made.’? But while, on the one hand, we have in- 
{tances on record, in which the excifion was performed with 
fuccefs many hours, and even four or five days, after the 
bite ; fo we obferve, on the other, that the poifon appears 
to lie long dormant in the part, and only to affect the fyitem, 
after the new inflammation or pain occurs, which gradually 
extends to the centre. Whence the moft rational conclu- 
fion appears to be that, which Drs. Cullen, Babington, 
John Hunter, Marcet, and others have adopted, that the 
poifoned part might be removed not only many days, but 
many weeks after the bite, or, in fhort, at any time antecedent 
to the appearance of the fymptoms jut mentioned, which indi- 
cate the paffage of the poifon into the fyftem and the confe- 
quent impending rabies. Analogy, Dr. Babington remarks, 
as well as obfervation, feems to lead to this inference. ‘ For 
it is univerfally underftood, that, in other difeafes commu-_ 
nicable by inoculation, that is to fay, by the local applica- 
tion of the infe€tion or poifon producing them, there is a {pe- 
cific period, prior to which the diforder may be at any time 
prevented, by the removal of that part where the matter was 
at firft introduced. ’’(Med. Records and Refearches, p. 127.) 
See alfo Mémoires de la Soc. Roy. de Médécine de Paris, 
where there are many inftances of local treatment being ef- 
fectual in preventing the diforder in quetlion, at the expira- 
tion of many days. : 

An account of the ¢reatment of hydrophohia, when the dif- 
eafe has already appeared, will not occupy much of our 
attention ; as it mu{t be a mere enumeration of fruitlefs ex- 
pedients, and of medicines altogether deftitute even of pal- 
liative influence. Neverthelefs, it is well that we fhould be 
acquainted with the unfuccefsful indications, which different 
practitioners have heretofore purfued, and with the ative 
agents, which they have diligently, but in vain, employed ; 
in order that we may not be occupied in ufelefs repetitions in 
future. The want of preconcerted method, indeed, in in- 
veltigating the cure of this difeafe, is very apparent in moft 
of the writers on the fubje&t, and.is probably one of the 
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principal caufes of the little’ progrefs that has been made in 
that important inquiry. 

Among the various articles of the Materia Medica, that 
have been adminiftered to perfons affected with hydrophobia, 
opium would feem, from analogy, to be peculiarly adapted to 
relieve the fymptoms ; efpecially the extreme irritability of 
mind and body, the complete lofs of fleep, and the convul- 
fions. Accordingly it has been adminiftered in various 
forms, in fome cafes, to an extent that is fearcely conceivable 
@ priori, and yet without having been found to do any evi- 
dent good. Ina cafe related by Dr. Vaughan, fifty-feven 
grains of folid opium were taken in the courfe of fourteen 
hours, in addition to half an ounce of liquid laudanum, which 
was injected in an enema: in another inftance, attended by 
Dr. Wavell, four grains of opium were fwallowed every 
hour, until fifty-four grains had been taken, befides ten 
grains in an enema: and ina third, under the direétion of 
Dr. Babington, the enormous dofes of twenty-five grains, 
and half a drachm of Jolid opium, were repeated at fhort pe- 
riods, fo that in eleven hours nolefs than a hundred and eighty 
grains of opium were taken without any benefit, and even without 
producing any fleep. (See Med. Records and Refearches.— 
Vaughan on Hydrophobia, Meafe on the fame, &c.) After 
fuch evidence of its inefficacy, we may almoft affirm, with 
Dr. J. Hunter, “that it can be only imputed to the want 
of method and order above-mentioned, that this medicine {till 
continues to be given in almoft every cafe of this difeafe.”’ 

Blood-letting has been a favourite expedient from the ear- 
lieft records of the malady, and has been frequently employed 
toa very great degree. Boerhaave confidered the difeafe as 
highly inflammatory, and Mead fuggefted the ufe of early 
and copious bleeding, till fainting was produced; Fother- 
gill, and others of a later time, employed it freely; and 
Dr.ferriar, deeming an inflammatory congeition in the lungs 
an effential part of the difeafe, as well as a fimilar condition in 
the contents of the cranium, fays that “ blood fhould be drawn 
from the jugular veins, and perhaps the head and lungs 
would be beit relieved by the repetition of bleedings.”’ Dr. 
Nugent’s cafe is quoted as an example of the efficacy of 
blood-letting in the difeafe ; but that cafe is a queftionable 
example of rabies ; and both from the feries of preceding 
fymptoms of declining health and fpirits, and from the courfe 
of the diforder itfelf, appears to be rather referrable to hyfteria 
than to rabies. In one of the cafes, defcribed by Dr. Ba- 
bington, blood-letting was practifed without the fmalleft 
benefit ; and in the other it appeared to do harm. 

Cold bathing, or the affufion of cold water over the body of 
the patient, has been frequently employed as a curative, as 
well as a preventive meafure. Celfus recommended it only 
when the hydrophobia had appeared ; and Van Helmont 
affirms, that he cured an old man by fubmerfion in falt water, 
(Ortus Medicine.) But in the hands of Boerhaave, Mead, 
Vaughan, and many others, this expedient has been as inert 
as any of the preceding. (See Mead, loc. cit. p. 173. 182. 
Hamilton, vol.ii. p. 14.) In tetanus the cold affufion has of 
late been found beneficial ; and it is probable that the {paf- 
modic affections, cured in this manner, were of a tetanic na- 
ture, and not rabies. 

The warm bath has proved equally inert ; and the free 
adminiftration of mercury, both internally and by fri@ion, 
has evinced no greater powers. The ufe of oi/, which was 
recommended by Celfus and Czlius Aurelianus, and fug- 
gefted more ftrongly from its beneficial effects in cafes of 
poifonous bites infli@ed by infeéts and reptiles, was revived 
a few years ago by Dr. Shadwell, of Brentwood (fee 
Memoirs of the Med. Soc. of London, vol. ii.) ; and it has 
been employed in the way of a bath, by friction, and alfo 
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taken internally ; but it has proved altogether inert, and 
fome patients, immerfed in an oil bath, have appeared to 
have their fufferings increafed. (See Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 54. 
56.) In one cafe, indeed, the patient is faid to have reco- 
vered: but the courfe of the fymptoms, and the duration of 
the difeafe, did not {triétly accord with the ordinary appear- 
ance and brevity of hydrophobia. 'The employment of vae 
rious antifpafmodics, as camphor, affafatida, caffor, &c. ; of the 
metallic tonics, as the oxyd or flowers of zinc, the cuprum am- 
moniatum, &c. (largely adminiftered in Dr. Vaughan’s cafes) ; 
and of fudorifics and diuretics, (fee Mead,) of vinegar, of 
cantharides, of blifters, and rubefacienis, has been attended 
with the fame failure as that of the medicines already detailed. 

Such being the inadequacy, then, of all the expedients 
hitherto adopted for the cure of rabies, and fuch the diffi- 
culty of acquiring any accurate notion of the nature and feat 
of the difeafe, even by the moft accurate anatomical inyefti- 
gation, we acknowledge ourfelves altogether unable to fug- 
geit any fyftem of treatment, which might be particularly 
worthy of trial, in future cafes of the difeafe. Dr. John 
Hunter propofes a trial of arfenic, which is the principal in- 
gredient ina pill, ufed in the Eait Indies, and faid to be a 
{pecific againit the poifon of ferpents, and alfo againft the 
bite of a mad dog.. He alfo fuggelts the probability of dimi- 
nifhing the effects of the poifon, (which is apparently confined 
to the part bitten, until the fymptoms aCtually begin,) by 
making numerous and deep fecarifications where the wound 
was, and applying cupping glafles repeatedly; by uling 
ligatures ; or by applying ice or a freezing mixture to the 
part, fo as to benumbit, and to arreft for a time all motion, 
and of courfe that of the abforbent veffels. Dr. Ruth be- 
lieves, that “the difeafe produced in the human fpecies by 
the bite of a rabid animal isa malignant fever ;” and that the 
great debility, which enfues in its courfe, is the refult of 
inflammatory action, and to be removed only by early and 
copious blood-letting, according to circumftances of the cafe, 
the itrength and age of the patient, the ftate of the pulfe, 
&c.; and Dr.Ferriar has, like Dr. Ruth, experienced a fimi- 
lar change in his opinions, both having originally confidered 
the debility as primary, and not as the refult of increafed ex- 
citement ; and both have decided to treat future cafes of the 
difeafe upon that principle, by depletion, and evacuants. 

HYDROPHORIA, formed of usp, water, and ¢:v, 
T bear, in Antiquity, a feat, or funeral ceremony, held among 
the Athenians, and people of /Zgina, in memory of thoie 
who perifhed in the deluge of Deucalion and Ogyges. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA, from udue, waters andot$oruoz, 
the eye, fignifies in Surgery, a morbid enlargement of the 
eye, ariling from a preternatural increafe in the quantity of 
the aqueous and vitreous humours. 

In certain cafes, it is the aqueous humour which colleé&s 
in thismanner, and then the difeafe is principally fituated in 
the anterior and pofterior chambers of the eye. In other in- 
ftances, the vitreous humour is chiefly concerned, not merely 
accumulating in a preternatural degree, but alfo in general 
lofing its wonted confiftence, and becoming thinner and more 
watery. In the commencement of the diforder, the patient 
experiences no complaints, excepting a fenfe of tenfion about 
the eyeball, a kind of ftiffmefs when the organ is moved, and 
a diminution in the acutenefs of vifion. ‘The globe of the 
eye by degrees acquires a ftate, in which its enlargement is 
quite manifeit, its feel harder than natural, the pupil dilated, 
the motion of the iris feeble, the impairment of fight much 
more ferious, and the painful fenfation of tightnefs about the 
affeGted organ a great deal more diftreffing. At length, the 
eyeball attains fuch magnitude, that it proje€ts out of the 
orbit, and the patient is afflicted with complete apa 
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The pain now becomes exceflively fevere, extending all over 
One fide of the head, and frequently affecting the teeth, fo as 
to difturb the patient’s reft day and night. As the eyelids 
can no longer be clofed, the tears fall over the cheek, and the 
friction of the eyelafhes againit the eye make this latter part 
inflame and ulcerate. The cafe, when it has made fuch pro- 
grefs, often receives the name of buphthalmos, the eyeball 
being, indeed, in many inftances, as large as a hen’s egg. 

When the difeafe is principally fituated in the anterior and 
pofterior chambers, the cornea, not only becomes diftended 
forwards away from the iris, but undergoes a confiderable 
enlargement in diameter, fo that the anterior chamber is fre- 
quently of extraordinary fize. When the vitreous humour 
has the chief fhare in the diforder, no increafe in the dimen- 
fions of the cornea is obfervable, and the iris, inftead of being 
at a greater diitance than ufual from this membrane, is often 
approximated to it. 

We are then to underftand by the term hydrophthalmia, 
a dropfical enlargement of the eye, and not a fwelling, or 
protrufion, of this organ from other caufes, a cafe to which 
furgical writers affign the name of exophthalmia. See Ex- 
OPHTHALMIA. 

No doubt, the caufes of the dropfy of the eye are as nu- 
merous as thofe which give rife to the fame difeafe in other 
parts of the body. But, even the moft credulous writers 
are willing to own the difficulty of afcertaining fuch caufes 
in aclear and fatisfatory manner. If we can truft the af- 
fertions of Richter, all the known caufes of hydrophthalmia 
have the immediate effe& of interrupting the due abforption 
of the humours of the eye, and aé in this manner, either by 
producing obftruction, weaknefs, or irritation. The cele- 
brated oculift, Janin, fancied, that inthe healthy ftate there 
was a continual excretion of the aqueous humour through the 
pores of the cornea, and that the drop{y of the eye was prin- 
cipally owing to a clofure of thefe pores, and a confequent 
ftoppage to the exudation of the above mentioned fluid. 
Scarpa, in criticifing this opinion, maintains, with much rea- 
fon, that its adherents evince their imperfeét acquaintance 
with the activity of the abforbent fyftem in the animal econo- 
my. Befides, as Richter has well obferved, the cornea, in 
moft cafes of hydrophthalmia, retains its tranfparency, and 
is to all appearances free from difeafe ; while, in the leucoma, 
where it 1s completely opaque, indurated, and thickened, 
and where, in all probability, its pores are entirely imper- 
vious, we find not the leaft tendency to hydrophthalmia. 

The dropfy of the eye is very difficult of cure, and, indeed, 
frequently incurable. When the diforder has once made 
fuch progrefs, as to have entirely deprived the patient of 
fight, the cafe no longer admits of a complete recovery. 
Nothing can be more obvious, than the impofhibility of recti- 
fying the injury, which the interior parts of the eye mutt 
fuffer from much diftention; and hence, if a perfeé& cure 
can ever be effected, itis only when the furgeon has it in his 
power to hinder the exceffive enlargement of the eyeball. 
‘The difeafe may even increafe in fuch a degree as to prove 
fatal. (Louis, Mem. del’Acad. de Chir. tom. 5. Terras, 
Journ. de Médecine, tom. 45.) In cafes of this aggravated 
defcription, the bones of the orbit are in general carious. A 
radical cure of hydrophthalmia is reckoned a very difficult 
thing to accomplifh, for, when the complaint has been re- 
moved it generally returns, and the relapfes are not eafil 
prevented. The cure is equally difficult, whether the dif- 
eafe be chiefly occafioned by the aqueous, or the vitreous 
humour. 

In the treatment, it is an indication of the higheft im- 
portance to trace, and remove the caufes of the difeafe. 
This is the only way to effe& a radical and lafting cure. In 


proportion as the caufe is removed, the preternatural accu- 
mulation of fluid in the eye fpontanecufly diminifhes, and 
does not take place again. Authors inform us, that the 
fame caufes, which produce dropfy in other parts, may alfo 
produce it in the eye. However this may be, certain it is, 
that practitioners are feldom enabled to afcertain the caufe 


of the complaint with precifion, and they are, therefore, - 


compelled to treat the cafe on empirical principles. We 
learn from Scarpa, that hydrophthalmia is fometimes pre- 
ceded by blows on the eye, or adjoining temple ; fometimes, 
byan obftinate internal ophthalmy; that, in certain inftances, 
it is preceded by no inconvenience, except an uneafy fenfation 
of tumefa‘tion and diftention in the orbit, a difficulty of 
moving the eye-ball, and an impairment of fight; and, 


‘laftly, that it is occafionally preceded by none of thefe caufes, 


and no other manifelt one whatfoever, efpecially when the 
complaint occurs in young children, from whom no informa- 
tion can be obtained. 

The furgeon, who aéts empirically, merely endeavours to 
procure a difperfion, or removal, of the preternatural aceu- 
mulation of fluid, and though he afterwards generally em- 
ploys tonics to obviate the weaknefs, which he fuppofes to 
have been produced in the eye by diftention, and to be likely 
to bring on a return of the difeafe, yet, as he does nothing 
towards the removal of the original caufe, he feldom fuc- 
ceeds in preventing a relapfe. 

The internal remedies, which have been adminiftered with 
a view of difperfing the redundance of fluid in the eye, con- 
fift of emetics, purgatives, diaphoretics, and diuretics, and 
the fele€tion is regulated by the particular conttitution of the 
patient. Sometimes one clafs of medicines have power- 
ful effeéts, while the operation of another is quite inef- 
ficacious; and a fhort trial of the various kinds will foon in- 
form the fkilful furgeon which ought to be preferred. Nitre 
and fquills, juniper berries in powder, or decoétion, &c. are 
mentioned by authors as proper diuretics. The digitalis 
purpurea is alleged to have proved beneficial. With regard 
to purgatives, the kali tartarizatum is faid to be the belt in 
the generality of inftances. In obftinate cafes, emetics are 
frequently of confiderable fervice, and, even when unaided 
by other means, often difperfe the fluid colleéted in drop- 
fical difeafes. They alfo not unfrequently promote the ef- 
ficacy of diuretics and purgatives, and the latter remedies, 
after appearing to be iheffeetual, are often rendered pro- 
duGtive of the defired effe&t, by being preceded by emetics. 

When none of the foregoing medicines anfwer the pur- 
pofe, refolvents may occafionally be preferibed with advan- 
tage. Mercurial and antimonial preparations are particularly 
recommended. The proper plan is to give them alternately 
with dofes of purgative and diuretic medicines. ‘The pa- 
tient may take a grain of calomel, ten grains of cicuta in 
powder, and a grain of fulphur auratum antimonii. When 
there is any reaion for fufpeéting that the dropfy of the 
eye is owing to an irritation, acting on that organ, opium, 
caftor, and faffron are recommended, in conjunétion with’ 
evacuants. When debility is thought to have a fhare in bring- 
ing on the difeafe, bark, iteel, and aromatic bitters, may be 
ordered together with diuretics. 

Befides thefe internal remedies, feveral topical means have 
been tried, for the purpofe of promoting the abforption, or 
difperfion of the redundant fluid in the eye. 1. Blifters 
applied either behind the ears, or over the eyebrows, and 
kept open a confiderable time. 2. Iffues and fetons in the 
arms, or nape of the neck. 3. Sternutatories. Richter men+ 
mentions an inftance of inveterate hydrophthalmia being 
cured in a few days, by the patient introducing every now 
and then into his noftrils a kind of-{nuff thus compofed : 

9 helleborj 
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hellebori albi gr. x. herb.-majoran. giv. mifce. 4. Elec- 
tricity fometimes appears to have done good. 5. Bathing 
the eye with emollient collyria was recommended by Janin, 
under the idea, that this method would tend to open the 
pores of the cornea, fo as to Jet the aqueous humour exude. 
6. Spirituous and ammoniacal vapours to’ excite the ation 
of the abforbents of the eye. 7. Applications, containing 
borax, muriate of ammonia, &c. 

“It is not to be diffembled, that, in the treatment of the 
prefent difeafe, all internal and external remedies are, for 
the moft part, quite anavailing. Scarpa acknowledges, that 
he has never yet met with a fingle well-detailed hiftory of a 
dropfy of the eye being cured by fuch internal medicines'as 


. are moft recommended by the beft furgical authors. With 


regard to externals, he has learnt from his own experience, 
that when the diforder is manifett, aftringent and corrobo- 
rant collyria, as well as compreffion of the protuberant eye, 
are highly prejudicial. In this circumftance, a feton in the 
nape of the neck, bathing the eye in a lotion of mallows, 
and applying a plafter compofed of this plant, have enabled 
him to calm, for a time, the tenfe and painful fenfation ge- 
nera'ly experienced in the orbit, and about the temple and 
forehead. But Scarpa affures us, that as foon as the eye- 
ball begins to project from the orbit, beyond the eyelids, 
there is no means of oppoling the grievous dangers, likely 
to be induced by the difeafe, except an operation, which 
confifts in letting out the fuperabundant humours of the eye 
by an incifioa, and afterwards caufing the interior of the or- 
gan to inflame and fuppurate, fo that the eye may gradually 
fhrink within the orbit, and heal. Were the operation de- 
ferred, the patient would be left to fuffer frequent attacks 
of ophthalmy, and to run the rifk of ulceration taking place 
in the eyeball and fubjacent cheek : nay, what is worle, the 
difeafe is liable to degenerate into carcinoma. 

The operation, which, until lately, has been generally ad- 
vifed for the relief of hydrophthalmia, is, what has been 
named, paracentefis oculi. When the aqueous humour is 


_ fuppofed to be too abundant, certain authors direct us to 


pun@ure the cornea, at a little diftance from its edge with a 
lancet, or cataraét-knife. When the vitreous humour is 


_ principally concerned in the difeafe, they tell us to proceed 


as in the extraétion of the catara&t, divide one-half of 
the cornea, open the cryftalline capfule, and prefs out, to- 
gether with the lens, a fufficient quantity of the vitreous hu- 
mour to reduce the eyeball to its natural fize. In doing 
this, confiderable caution is-neceflary ; fer, too much of 
the vitreous humour is apt to ke loft, efpecially when it is 
preternaturally liquid, and a permanent and irremediable cel- 
lapfe of the eye may even happen. 

The appreherfion of fuch an event introduced the plan of 
punéturing the eyeball with a very {mall trocar, at the dif- 
tance of about two or three lines from the margin of the 
cornea, and thus difcharge as much of the humours as ne- 
«effary- : 

The redundant contents of the eye may, indeed, be eva- 
cuated by an operation ; but there is greater difficulty in 
preventing a frefh accumulation of fluid, and the difeafe 
generally returns. The operation, when done only once, 
promifes fome chance of durable benefit, if the turgeon 

‘orm it in an early fiageof the cafe. Benjamin Bell met 
with fuch fuccefs. Nuck alfo effected a radical cure by re- 
peating the operation a certain number of times. We are 
not then to relinquifh all hope, even though the diforder may 
recur. But, one thing feems now to be quite eftablifhed, 
namely, the impoffibility of accomplifhing a perfe& cure; 
and reftoring the original integrity of the eye, when once 
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this organ has fuffered {uch diflention, that the funétion’ of 
vifion is deitroyed. 

Tf the furgeon prefers letting out the redundant quantity 
of the humours in one“of the foregoing’ ways, an erdea- 
vour is afterwards to be made to improve the tone of the 
eye with corroberant applications. The eye may be bathed. 
with cold water, a decoction of oak bark, or any fpirituvus 
aromatic collyrium. 

When the difeafe has attained fuch a. degree, that the 
fight is entirely lo{t,-and the eyeball diftended far above its 
natural fize, it is beft te give up all idea of attempting a 
radical cure ; the humours may be difcharged, and. an arti- 
ficial eye afterwards worn. 

Scarpa places little reliance in the paracentefis. oculi as a 
means of effecting a permanent cure of hydrophthalmia. In- 
deed, he maintains, that it can never fucceed, unlefs the 
puncture, made by the trocar, excite inflammation and fup- 
puration of the interior of the eye. The method recom- 
mended by this eminent writer, is to remove a circular piece 
of the centre of the cornea, about three lines in diameter. 
Thus, an opening is made, which at once ferves for the dif- 
charge of the humours, and to excite the requifite degree. 
of inflammation within the eye. The incifion fhould'on no 
account be made in the fclerotica. ; 

The fight being irrecoverably loft, Scarpa advifes fur= 
geons to introduce a {malt biftoury acrofs the apex of the 
cornea, at one line and a half from the central point of this 
membrane, whether affe&ted with opacity or not. The little 
femilunar flap is then to be raifed with a pair of forceps, and’ 
the incifion coatinued into a complete circle by, dire€ting the 
edge of the knife upwards. Through the circular aper- 
ture, thus made in the middle of the cornea, the furgeon is 
gently to prefs out as much of' the fuperabundant_ humours 
of the eye as is requifite to leffen the eyeball, and make it 
return inte the orbit, fo as te admit of being covered by the 
eyelids. 

Scarpa recommends merely applying a pledget of dry 
lint, and a retentive bandage, till inflammation begins, which 
generally happens about the third or fifth day. Such re= 
medies are now to be employed as appear beft' calculated to 
moderate the inflammation ; and a bread and milk poultice 
is to be applied to the eyelids, and changed every two hours. 
When, on the commencement of inflammation, the eyeball 
{wells fo confiderably, as te projet from the orbit again, 
the prominent part is to be covered with a liniment of oil 
and wax, or the yolk of an egg mixed with fome oleum 
hyperici. Either of thefe dreffings is to be laid under the 
bread and milk poultice. In proportion as the internal fup- 
puration of the eye begins, the {wollen ftate of this organ 
undergoes a gradual diminution. 

When the removal of a piece of the cornea, to the extent 
above fpecified, fails to excite a mild inflammation and fup- 
puration of the interior of the eye by the fifth day, Scarpa 
advifes us either to expofe the eye to the air, or to cut-away 
a little of the whole edge of the opening already made in 
the cornea, fo as to bring on the kind of infammation and 
fuppuration effential to the cure. Scarpa fulle principals 
malattie degli ccchi, cap. 18. 

The late Mr. Ford introduced’a feton through the eye- 
ball, forthe purpofe of leflening the fize of the organ when 
affe&ted with hydrophthalmia. Medical Communications, 
vol. i. 

After operating for the relief of the prefent affliGtion, a 
fungus occafionally grows out of the internal part’ of the 
eye. Such anexereicence was, in’ one inftance, deftroyed 
by the external employment of belladonna. (‘Terrasy Journal 
de Médécine, tom. 45.) But in cafe this or other means 
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fail in preventing the reprodu€tion of the fungus, the fur- 
gvon.is called upon to recommend the entire extirpation of 
the eye. See Eyr, £xtirpation of. 

HYDROPHTHALMION, from td; water, _and 
o2$vauo:, the eye, a {welling which fometimes happens jul 
under the eye, in dropfical and cacheétic habits. 

HYDROPHYLACIA, of 6322, water, and Guaz7le, 
I keep; a word ufed by Kircher, and fome others who have 
written in the fame fyftem, to exprefs thofe great refervoirs 
of water which he places in the Alps, and other mountains, 
for the fupply of the rivers which run through the feveral 
lower countries. This he makes to be one of the great ufes 
of mountains in the economy of the univerfe. 

HYDROPHYLAX, in Botany, from i3xg, water, and 
gurzt, a guardian, or keeper, probably from the circumitance 
of its being always found inhabiting the fea fhore.—Schreb. 
68. Linn. Suppl. 14. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 581. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 2. Juff. 210. Lamarck Di@&. v. 3. 156. Hluitr. 
t.76. (Sariffus; Gertn. t. 25.) Clafs and order, Tetrandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Stellate, Linn. Rubiacee, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, ere&, fuperior, per- 
manent, divided into four, ovate, acute, kordered, fomewhat 
flefhy fegments. Cor. of one petal, funnel-fhaped ; tube longer 
than the calyx; limb angulated, divided into four ovate, 
revolute fegments ; throat bearded. Stam. Filaments four, 
inferted at the fummit of the tube, decurrent, erect, longer 
than the corolla; anthers fomewhat fpear-fhaped. Py/. 
Germen oblong, inferior; flyle thread-fhaped, curved ; ftig- 
ma bifid. eric. Berry dry, ovate, compreffed, having three 
ribs on each fide, the middle one higheft, with an attenuated 
margin, a little incurved, fungous, two-celled, with a tranf- 
verfe partition. Seeds folitary, oblong, triangular, roughifh, 
having two furrows on the inner fide. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla a funnel-fhaped petal. Calyx four-cleft. 
Capfule angulated, of two cells, with a tranverfe partition, 
Seeds folitary. 

1. H. maritima. Linn. Suppl. 126. (Sariffus anceps ; 
Gertn. 118. t. 25. f. 4.) Found by Keenig on loofe fand 
by the fea, near Guduluhr, in the Eaft Indies.—This is the 
only fpecies known. It has the habit and appearance of 
Arenaria marina, but is larger.— Root fimple, thread-fhaped, 
red, flefhy, {weet. Stem creeping, {mooth, coloured, jointed, 
very long, furmfhed with obtufe, membranaceous, permanent 
iheaths. Leaves oppofite, fpreading, ovate, acute, entire, 
flefhy, fhining, inter{perfed with {mall, whitifh, pel'ucid tu- 
bercles ; leaf-ftalks fhort, fheathing the ftem, and becoming, 
when the leaves fall, permanent fheaths. FJowers axillary, 
ufually in pairs, but not oppofite, ere&t, of a pale blue co- 
lour. Anthers blue. 

HYDROPHYLLUM, from idze, water, and duarev, a 
laf, expreffive of an aquatic leaf, but Tournefort cenfures 
this appellation, faying the plant grows ina rich, but not 
very watery foil. Miller conjectures that M. Morin gave 
the genus this name becaufe, in fpring, water is ufual'y found 
in the cavity of its leaves. Hence its Englifh appellation, 
Water-leaf.—Linn. Gen. 83. Schreb. 109. Tournef. t. 16. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 84. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. v. 1. 197. Juff. 129. Lamarck Di&. vy. 3. 157- Il- 
luftr. t. 97. Gertn. t. 110.—Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Borraginee, Jufl. 


Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fcarcely fhorter than the corolla, . 


Spreading, permanent, of five deep, awl-fhaped fegments. 
Cor. of one petal, campanulate, cloven into five, ereét, ob- 
tufe, emarginate fegments; ne¢tary, a chink clofed by two 
longitudinal converging plates, faltened to the petal, within 


the middle of each fegment. Stam. Filaments five; awl- 
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thaped, longer than the corolla ; anthets incumbent, oblong. ° 
Pij?. Germen ovate, pointed ; ftyle awl-fhaped, the length 
of the ftamens ; ftigma bifid, acute, {preading. Peric. Cap- 
fule globofe, of one cell and two valves. Seed folitary, round, 
large. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla bell-thaped, having five, longitudinal, ~ 
honey-bearing itreaks on the infide. Stigma bifid, capfule 
globofe, two-valved. 

1. Hf. virginianum. Linn, Sp. Pl. 208. Lamarck. Ibuftr. 
t. 97. f. 1.—* Leaves pinnatilid.’’—Native of Virginia and 
Carolina, ona moift boggy foil; flowering in May and June. 
A hardy herb, whofe roof is fibrous, and fpreading. 
Leaves rifing from the root on footftalks, indented on their 
edges, veiny, of a fhining green. Flowers alfo coming from 
the root, hanging down in loofe clufters, rather incon{pi- 
cuous. Seeds irregularly ovate and angular, elegantly reti- 
culated with very minute excavations, yellowifh white. 

2. H. canadenfe. Linn. Sp. Pl. 208. Lamarck Iluftr. 
t. 97. f. 2.—* Leaves lobate-angular.”’—Native of Canada, 
and flowering in May.—Very fimilar to the laft except ia 
foliage, and in this refpect H. canadenfe is not unlike the 
Acer or Maple, for its leaves are half five-lobed, fmooth, 
with the lobes acute, flightly toothed, and having a finus at . 
the infertion of the footitalk. 

Thefe plants are very hardy, and fhould be placed in a 
moitt rich foil. 

3. H. appendiculatum. Michaux. Boreal.-Amer, v. 1. 134. 
«Very hairy all over. Radical leares fomewhat pinnatitid. © 
Sinufes of the calyx with reflexed appendages.”’—Michaux 
found this in mountainous woods of North America. He 
defcribes the flowers as in fomewhat panicled clufters, of 
a blueifh colour, their calyx having reftexed appendages, like 
fome fpecies of Campanula. 

HYDROPHYSOCELE,,. an old term in Surgery, im- 
plying a hernia, in which a good deal of finid and air is con- 
tained. ‘The word is compounded of 3x7, water, Cucx, a 


fratus, and zAn, a hernia. 


HYDROPIC, fynonimous with dropfical, being the ad- 
jective from hydrops ; which fee. ; : 

HYDROPIPER, in Botany. See ELATINE. 

HYDROPNE'UMATOCELE, from ids, water, 
muvuz, wind, and xnAry a tumour, a hernial {welling con- 
taining a large proportion of air and duid. 

HYDROPNE UMOSA‘RCA, an ancient term in Sur- 
gery, fignifying a tumour containing water, air, and any 
flefhy fubftance. The word is derived from tdp, water, 
TYSU hy wind, and capt, ficfb. 

HYDROPOTA, of “r2porernc, formed of idup, water, 
and «din: drinker; of «wa, I drink, in Medicine, a perfon 
who drinks nothing but water. 

It has long been controverted among phyficians, whether 


or no the hydropote lived longer than other perfons? See 
Drink. 
HYDROPS, sdjut, of idee, agua, and wl, vultus. See. 


Dropsy. 

Hypropes ad maiulam, literally “a dropfy into the cham- 
ber-pot,’’ a term fometimes ufed to fignify a diabetes. 

HYDROPYRETOS, formed of tds, water, and 
wu;tlo:, fever, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a 
malignant fever, attended with very copious fweats. Some 
make it the fame with the fudor Anglicus, or fweating 
ficknefs. ; . 

HYDRORACHITIS, from i2u,, water, and jaxic, 
the fpine, denotes, in Surgery, a particular kind of tumour 
fituated on the vertebre, remarkable for being of a meft 
incurable nature; and proving fatal, when it burits or is 

punctured, 
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punctured. The-cafe will be confidered hereafter. See 
Spina bifida. 

HYDRORHODINON, formed’ of 53xp, water, and 
foro, rofe; aname given by the ancients to a mixture of 
water and oil of rofes. This, as it was at once cooling and 
emetic, was very much ufed by the ancients, to provoke 
vomiting after the taking of poifons. 

HYDROROSATON, in the Writings of the Ancient 
Phyficians, a name given to a drink made of water, honey, 
and the juice of rofes. The proportions were four pounds 
of rofes, five pints of water, and two pints of honey. 

HYDROSA'RCA, from 6)x), water, and oz, Srefhs 
in Surgery, any flelhy tumour containing fluid. 

HYDROSA'RCOCELE, from water, cup, 
Jif, and xxdny a tumour, firnifies a hydrocele, or pre- 
ternatural accumulation of fluid in the tunica vaginalis, at- 
tended with a chronic enlargement or induration of the tef- 
ticle. See Hyprocetz and Sarcoce ce. 

HYDROSCOPE, idporzortoy, formed of Udwp, waters 
and cxor-w, J confider; an inftrument anciently nfed for the 
meafuring of time. , 

The hydrofcope was a kind of water-clock, confifting 
of a cylindrical tube, conical at bottom; the cylinder 
was graduated, or marked out with divifions, to which 
the top of the water becoming fucceffively contiguous, 
as it trickled out of the vertex of the cone, pointed out 
the hour. 

_Synefius defcribes the hydrofcope at large in one of his 
letters. See CLersypRA. 

HYDROSELINUM, in Botany, a name given by fome 
authors to fmallage. 

HYDROSTATIC Barance, a kind of balance 
contrived for the eafy and exact finding the fpecific gra- 
vities of bodies, both liquid and folid. 

The inftrument is of confiderable ufe in eftimating the 
degree of purity of bodies of all kinds; the quality and 
richnefs of metals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportions in any 
mixture, adulteration, or the like; of all which the fpecific 
weight is the only adequate telt. 

The hydroftatical balance is founded on this theorem of 
Archimedes, that a body heavier than water weighs lefs in 
water than in air, by the weight of as much water as is equal 
to it in bulk. Whence, if we fubtra& the weight of the 
body in water from its weight in air, the difference gives 
the weight of as much water as is equal in magnitude to the 
folid propofed. 

Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other 
fluid, together with the weight of each apart ; to find their 
proportion, divide the greater by the lefler; the quotient 
compared to one, that is, unity, will be the antecedent of the 
proportion defired. 

The initrument, with its apparatus, is reprefented 
Plaie X. figs. 7 and 8, Hydraulics, and needs little defcrip- 
tion. See Gorn. 

AB is anice balance, turning with a fmall part of a 
grain, and furnifhed with a long examen D, for determining 
the exaét horizontal polition of the balance. 

1. To find the fpecilic gravity of a fluid: hang to the 
end B of the beam the little feale S, and-to the bottom of 
the fcale S, by a horfe-hair, which is of the fame {pecific 
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‘ Povey with water, the glafs bubble G, which mutt be 


pecifically heavier than any fluid except mercury. To the 
oppolite end A of the beam hang a brafs feale E, which 
is a counterpoife to the bubble G, immerfed in water; but 
when the bubble hangs out of the water, a weight inuft be 
laid on E to keep it in equilibrio, which weight will be equal 
to what the bubb'e loit in water, or toa bulk of water 
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equal to the bubble; when rain-water is ufed, this weight 
will be a thoufand grains. Then fill a cylindrical veffel I, 
about two-thirds with common water ; and when the bubble 
is let into it, the beam will remain in a horizontal pofition, if 
the water be of the fame fpecific gravity as that in which the 
bubble was adjutted ; if it be not, there will be a variation,! 
which is to be corrected by means of little weights for that 
purpofe. Having thus adjufted the bubble in water, the 
{pecific gravity of any other fluid will be found by weighing 
the bubble in it ; and fince you always weigh fo much of the 
liquid as is equal to the bulk of the bubble, if there be any 
difference between {uch quantity and the like quantity of 
water, 1t will be difcovered by putting weights into the 
afcending fcale. £. g. if red port wine be put into the 
veffe! I, the bubble will fink, and require the addition of 
ten grains inthe fcale E, when the balance has been ad: 
jufted in rain-water, for reftoring the equilibrium; which 
fhews that port wine is lighter than rain-water ten parts in 
a thoufand, or one hundredth part. If proof brandy be 
ufed, feventy-feven grains will be ,required to reftore the 
equilibrium, and therefore brandy, or ptoof fpirits weighs, 
feventy-feven parts in a thoufand, ‘or one-thirteenth part lefs 
than rain-water. But ina denfer medium G would rife; 
and if fea-water be ufed, twenty-fix grains muft be put into 
the feale S to reftore the equilibrium, which fhews that fea- 
water is twenty-lix parts in one thoufand, or one thirty- 
eighth part heavier than rain water. 

2. To find the {pecific weight of a folid; inftead of the 
bubble, hang on the glafs bucket K, fg. 8. which with its. 
fufpending piece H, will be in eguilibrio with the counter: 
poifing feale E. Having weighed the folid in air in’ the 
bucket, by counterpoifing it with weights on the fcale E, 
note its weight ; but becaufe not only the folid to be tried, 
but the glafs bucket itfelf will lofe of its weight when im- 
merfed in water, you mutt reftore to the bucket the weight 
that it lofes by being immerfed, that the body in it alone 
may be examined: this is done by means of the piece F; 
which weighs juft as much as a bulk of water equal to the 
bucket ; and being flipped on the fufpending piece at H, it 
not only reftores to the bucket what it had loft by being im- 
merfed in water, but makes a fcale tor receiving weights, in 
order to reftore the equilibrium to the folid contained in the 
bucket, and to fhew how much it has loft of its weight in 
water. When many bodies are to be weighed hydroftaticaily, 
it is beft toweigh them all in the air fucceffively, and fet 
down their weights before you begin to weigh them in 
water, becaufe it would be troublefome to dry the bucket 
every time. Care mutt alfo be taken that no bubbles of air 
adhere to the bodies weighed in water, which would make 
them lighter. 

Dr. Defaguliers has added a contrivance to this machine 
to make it more nice, fee fig. 9. S,S,S, are thiee ferews 
which ferve to fet the foot and {tem upright ; and O M is a 
itring and plummet, whofe point hanging over M, fhews 
when the piece PC is truly vertical. ‘There is alfoa piece 
EQ, which has a flit to compare with the examen D 
playing in the notches Ce. © Defag. Exp. Phil. vol. ii. 

» 196. 

4 Mr. Martin propofes the following conftruction of an 
accurate hydroftatical balance. A B, (fee fe. 10.) is the 
foot on which it itands; C D, a pillar fupporting a move- 
able brafs plate E F, faltened to it by the fcrew in the knob & 
In the end of this plate is fixed an upright piece I K, -fup- 
porting another plate G H, which flides backwards and for= 
wards thereon, and is moveable every way about it. “Inthe 
end of this plate at H, is fixed (by a nut beneath) a 
wire LM, taped witha fine thread from one end to the 
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ether; upon this moves the fwan-neck flip of brafs NO, 
to which a very exaétibalance is hang at the point N; to one 
of whofe f{cales P, is appended the heavy body R, by a hne 
horfé-hair, or piece of filk S; the weight of the faid body 
R in the air is expreffed by the weights put into the fcale 
Q to make an equilibrium therewith, which being deftroyed 
by immerging the folid in the fluid TV, contained in the 
glafs W V, is again reftored by weights put into the feale P. 
So that the weights in the feale Q compared with thofe in the 
fcale P, thew at once the fpecific gravity of the folid R to 
that of the fluid TV. 

For feveral other conftruétions of this inftrument, defigned 
for greater accuracy than that of the common fort, the 
xeader may confult s’Gravefande’s Phyfices Elem. Math. 
&e. tom. i. lib. 3. cap. 3. The fpecifie gravities of {mall 
weights may be determined by fufpending them in loops of 
horfe-hair, or filk threads, to hook at the bottom of the 
{cale of the common hydroftatical balance. £. g. if a guinea 
fufpended in air. be counterbalanced by 129 grains in the 
eppofite feale; and upgn being immerfed in water, requires 
7% grains to be put into the f{cale over it, in order to reftore 
the equilibrium ; we thus find that a quantity of water of 
equal bulk with the guinea, weighs 7} grains, or 7.25 ; by 
which divide 129, the weight of the guinea in air, and the 
quotient, or 17.793, fhews that the guinea is fo many times 
heavier than its bulk of water. Whence, if any piece of 
gold be tried, by weighing it firft in air, then in water, and 
af upon dividing the weight in air by the lofs in water, the 
quotient is 17-793, the gold is good; if the quotient be 18, 
or between 18 or 19, the gold is very fine ; but if it be lefs 
than 17%, the gold is too much alloyed with other metal. 
Tf filver be tried in this manner, and found to be eleven times 
heavier than water, it is very fine; if it be ro} times heayier 
it is Standard: but if it be any lefs weizht, compared with 
water, it is mixed with fome lighter metal, fuch as tin. 

In order to find the fpecific gravities of thofe bodies that 
are lighter than water, let any upright ftud be fixed intoa 
thick flat piece of brafs, and in this ftud let a fmall lever, 
whofe arms are equally long, turn upon a fine pin as an 
axis. Let the thread which hangs from the feale of the 
balance be tied to one end of the lever, and a thread from 
the body to be weighed, be tied to the other end. This done, 
put the brafs and lever into a veflel; then pour water into 
the veffel, and the body will rife and float upon it, and 
draw down the end of the balance from which it hangs; then 
put as much weight in the oppofite feale as will raife that 
end of the balance, fo as to pull the body down into the 
water by means of the leyer; and this weight in the feale 
will fhew bow much the bedy is lighter than its bulk of 
water. Fergufon’s Le&. p. 160, 8vo. , 

Otherwife: Take another body of a compaét form, but 
much heavier than an equal bulk of water, fo that when 
this body is conne&ted with the body in queftion, they may 
both fink in water. This being prepared, afcertain the 
weight of the Hghter body in air, and the weight of the 
heavier body in water. Then tie, by means of thread, both 
bodies together, but not fo clefely as to exclude the water 
from, or to harbour bubbles of air between them ; and weigh 
them both in water. Now fince the heavy body is partly 
buoyed up hy the lighter body, the weight of both im water 
will be lefs than the weight of the heavier bodyalone. Subtract 
the former from the latter, and add the remainderto the weight 
of the lighter body in air; for this fum is the weight of a 
quantity of water equal in bulk to the lighter body. There- 
fore the weight of the lighter body in air muft be divided 
by the laft-mentioned fum, and the quotient will exprefs the 
fpecific ‘gravity of the lighter body. 


‘and feparate the boards a little. 
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£. g.—=A piece of elm being varnifhed in order to prevent 
its abforbing any water, was found to weigh in air 920 
grains. A piece of lead, which was chofen for this purpote, 
was found to weigh in water 911.7 grains. he piece of elm 
and the piece of lead were tied together, and being fufpended 
from the hook of the feale, &c. in the ufual manner, were 
found to weigh in water 331.7 grains, viz. 580 grains lefs 
than the lead alone; -theretore 580 was added to g20 (viz. 
to the weight of the elm in air) and made up the fum of 
1500. Lailtly, 920 was divided by 1500, and the quotient 
0.6133 exprefled the fpecific gravity of the piece of elm. 

In the ufe of the hydrofta.ical balance, it will be proper 
to obferve the following general precautions. ‘The water 
in which the folid is to be weighed, betides its being either 
diftilled or rain water, muft be quite clean. Its tempera- 
ture, as well as that of the folid, mutt be as near as poflible 
to 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; for which purpofe- 
the ball of the thermometer muft be placed in the water, 
and the temperature is adjufted by the addition of hot or 
cold water. If the folid body be foluble in water, or if it 
be porous enough to abforb any water, then it mult be var- 
nifhed, or {meared over with fome oily or greafy fubitance ; 
but in that cafe fome allowance mui{t be made on account ‘of 
the varnifh, &c. When the folid is weighed in water, its- 
upper part ought to be a little way below the furface of the 
water; for inftance, about an inch; and it muft by no 
means be fuffered to touch the fides or bottom of the jar, 
Care mult be had that no bubbles of air adhere to the folid 
under water; for they would partly buoy it up. Thefe 
may be eafily removed by means of a feather. The folid. 
muit be of a compact form, and free from accidental or 
artificial vacuities, {o as not te harbour any air; for other- 
wife its {pecific gravity cannot be afcertained by weighing 
in water, &c. ‘Thus a piece of filyer, which is much heavier 
than water; may be-formed into a hollow {phere, which will 
appear to be much lighter than water; for if this {phere 
were immerfed in water, 1t would difplace a quantity of water 
which is equal not only to the filver, but alfo to the fpace 
which is contained in the fphere. It is for this reafon that 
a fhip might be made of iron, or of copper, or, in fhort, of 
any fubftance whofe fpecifie gravity far exceeds that of 
water, and yet it would float as well as a fhip which is made 
of wood, in the ufual way. See Specific GRAVITY. 

Hyprostratic Bellows, in Hydroflatics, is a machine for 
demonitrating the upward prefiure of fluids (fee Fiurp), 
confifting of two thick oval boards A, (Plate X. Hydraulics, 
&e. fig. 11.) each about fixteen’ inches broad, and eighteen 
inches long, covered with leather, to open and fhut lke a 
common bellows, but-without valves, only a pipe B, about 
three feet high, is fixed into the bellows at e; let water be 
poured into the pipe at C, which will run into the bellows, 
Then lay three weights 
b, c,,d, each weighing a hundred pounds, upon the upper 
board ; and pour more water into the pipe B, which will 
run into the bellows, and raifeé up the’ board with all the 
weights upon it; and if the pipe be kept full until -the 
weights are raifed as high as the leather, which covers the 
bellows, will allow, the water will remain in the pipe, and 
fupport all the weights upon it; even though it fhould 
weigh no more than a quarter of a pound, and thefe three 
hundred pounds ; nor will all their force be able to caufe 
them to defcend and force the water out of the top of the 
pipe. The reafon of this will appear, if we confider that if 
a hole be made in the upper board; and a tube be put into 
it, the water will rife in the tube to the fame height as it 
rifes in the pipe; and would rife as high by fuppiying the 
pipe in as many tubes as the board could cortaia holes. 

Now, 
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Now, fuppofe only one Hole to ‘be made in any part of the 
board, of an equal diameter with the bore of the pipe B, and 
that the pipe holds juft a quarter of a pound of water ; if a 
perfon puts his finger upon the hole, and the pipe be filled 
with water, he will find his finger to be prefled upward with 
a force equal to that of a quarter of a pound, As the 
fame preffure is equal upon all equal parts of the board, 
each part, whofe area is equal to the area of the hole, will 
be pufhed upward, with a force equal to that of a quarter 
of a pound: the fum of all which preffares againit the 
under fide of an oval board, fixteen inches broad, and eigh- 
teen inches long, will amount to three hundred pounds; 
and, therefore, fo much weight will be raifed up and fup- 
ported by a quarter of a pound of water in the pipe. Hence 
1f a man ftands upon the upper board, and blows into the 
bellows through the pipe B, he will raife himfelf upon the 
hoard ; and the {mailer the bore of the pipe is, the eafier he 
will be able to raife himfelf ; and then by putting his finger 
upon the top of the pipe, he can fupport himfelf as long as 
he p'eafes; provided that the bellows be air-tight. Mr. 
Fergufon has defcribed another machine, which may be fub- 
ftituted inftead of this common hydroftatical bellows: 
ABCD, fg. 12, is an-oblong {quare bex, in one end of 
which is a round groove, as at a, from top to bottom, for 
receiving the upright glafs tube I, which is bent to a right 
angle at the lower end as at /, in fg. 13, and to that part. is 
tied the end of a large bladder K, which lies in the bottom 
of the box. Over this bladder is laid the moveable board 
L, figs. 12. and 14, in which is fixed an upright wire 
M; and leaden weights N, N, to the amount of fixteen 
pounds, with holes in their middle, are put upon the wire 
over the board, and prefs upon it with all their force. The 
crofs bar p is then put on to fecure the tube from falling, 
and keep it in an upright pofition; and then the piece 
E F Gis to be put on, the part G Spe tight inte the dove- 
tailed grooye H, to keep the weights N, N, horizontal, and 
the wire M upright, which is received into a round hole e, 
in the part EF. There are four upright pins in the four 
corners of the box within, each almoft an inch long, for the 
board L to reft upon, in order to keep it from preffing the 
fides of the bladder below it clofe together at firft. The 
whole machine being thus put together, pour water into the 
tube at top, and the water will run down the tube into the 
bladder below the board, and after the bladder has been 
filled up to the board, continue pouring water into the tube, 
and the upward preflure of the bladder will raife the board 
with all the weight upon it, even though the bore of the 
fube fhould be fo fmall, that lefs than an ounce of water 
would fill it. Fergufon’s Le€tures, Supplement, 1767. 
nO, 
: Hynprosratic Jnffrument, Bradford's, is an invention for 
weighing money and difcovering its defect either of weight or 
urity. 

It y afitts of a thin flat brafs ruler, about half a foot long ; 
on each fide of which are two graduated lines, thofe on the 
upper fide marked A and W (fee Plate X. Hydraulics, 
fig. 15. N° 1.) and thofe on the other fide B and W, ibid. 
N?2. Thereare alfo a fmall chain and pincers wherein to fix 
the piece of money intended to be weighed and proved, toge- 
ther with two pair of centre pins, marked A and B, ibid. 
N° 2 and 3. being the points of fufpenfion of the rod when 
ufed ; whereof the former pair A are to be ufed for proving 
all pieces of gold under thirty-fix fhillings value; and the 
Other pair, marked B, for a!l pieces from thirty-fix fhillings 
to feventy-two fhillings, or three pounds twelve fhillings. 
Laltly, there is a fliding piece, or index C, ibid. N° 3, by 
the motion of which, backward or forward; until the point 
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of equilibrium is difcovered, the value of any piece fule 
pended in ‘the pincers is found upon the graduated lines 
already mentioned. Of thefe lines, thofe marked A and B 
are called ttatical lines, as being calculated for weighing thre 
piece in air, and thofe marked W W, are called hydroftatical 
lines, as ferving to pcint out the alloy or adulteration 
of the piece weighed. A whole divifion on each line is 
equal to the weight or value of one fhilling in gold; a half 
divifion to fix-pence, and a quarter divifion to three-pence. 

To prove a guinea: firft fufpend it in the pincers, and 
then placing the infide of the fliding-piece C to twenty-one 
on the line A on the upper fide of the ruler, which muit 
move freely on the centre pin marked A, and if the guinea 
and fliding-piece exaétly ‘balance each other, the guinea is 
full weight; if not, move the flider backwards or fore 
wards until they equiponderate ; when the divifion cut by 
the infide of the flider is the true weight of the gold; and if 
it relts for imitance, at twenty and a half, then the guinea 
weighs only twenty fhillings and fixpence. In the next 
place, to prove the alloy of this piece, let the flider be 
brought to the divifion twenty and a half, upon the hydrofta- 
tical line marked W, for whatever divifion is cut by the 
fider in weighing on the {tatical line, it muft be placed at the 
fame onthe hydroftatical line adjoining. Then let the piece, 
together with the pincers, and the brafs link whereon it is 
fulpended, be immerfed in water (ibid. N° 3.) as far as the 
notch on the faid link ; if then the inftrument as in equili+ 
brio, or the piece fink deeper in the water, the guinea “is 
ftandard gold; but if the flider muft be moved farther back- 
ward before it will equiponderate, the guinea is adulterated. 
If it is alloyed with filver, allow two fhillings for every penny 
it wants in the hydroftatical weight ; and then if the num- 
ber of pence the piece is deficient m weight hydroftatically, 
when doubled, exceed the number of fhillings it weighs ftati- 
cally, it may be concluded to be adulterated with fome bafer 
metal than filver. However, a more fpeedy method of dif- 
covering whether a piece of gold be adulterated or not, 
without moving the flider more than once, is this: when the 
piece is weighed flatically, bring the flider to the divifion on 
the hydroftatical line exprefling its weight: and immerfing 
the ptece and pincers as before, fo that the furface of the 
water may be exaétly at the mark on the long link, if the 
inftrument does not then equiponderate, gently lower the 
hand that holds the fluid, until the inftrument comes to an 
equilibrium ; at which time, if the guinea be a counterfeit, 
great part of the pincers will appear above the water ; if a 
36s. piece be tried, not only the pincers, but a-fmall part of 
the coin, will appear above the furface, if the piece be coun= 
terfeit. This laft method is fufliciently near the truth for 
cemmon practice. 

[f there is occafion to weigh and prove a very {mall piece 
of gold, as a 25. 3d: 4s. Gd., &c. the method is, to put the 
faid pieces in the pincers, with fome other piece that has been 
approved before; by which means the weight and alloy of 
the fmall piece may be eafily difcovered, as above. If the 
piece be above 36s, the flider is to be placed according to the 
divifions of the itatical and hydroftatical lines on. the under 
fide of the inftrument, which are fitted to the ftandard of 
the mint; by which a guinea weighs 129 grains, 

Hyprostaticat Paradox, is a principle, which has been 
already ftated, and in fome degree illuftrated and evinced 
under the article Fiuim, and alfo under the article of Hy- 
prostatic Bellows. Itis fo denominated, becaufe at firft 
view it feems to be paradoxical ; but it refults from the na- 
ture oft fluids, which prefs every way alike. The paradox ig 
this, that any quantity of water, or any other fluid, how 
fmall foever, may be made to balance and fapport any quan- 
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tity, or any weight, how great foever. Thus, water ina 
pipe or canal, open at both ends, always rifes tothe fame 
height at both ends, whether thofe ends be wide or narrow, 
equal or unequal. And fince the preflure of fluids is directly 
as their perpendicular Heights, without any regard to their 
quantities, it follows that whatever the figure or fize of the 
veffels may be, provided their heights be equal, and the 
areas of their bottoms equal, the preflures of equal heights 
of water are equal upon the bettoms of thofe veffels ; even 
though the one fhould contain a thoufand or ten thoufand times 
as much as the other. Mr. Fergufon has illuftrated and 
confirmed this paradox by the following apparatus. Let 
two veflels, ( Plate XI. Hydraulics, fig. 16.) fuch as A B and 
CD, be of equal heights, but very znequal capacity ;, let 
each veffel be open at both ends, and their bottoms E and F 
of equal widths. Let the brafs bottoms G and H be exaéily 
fitted to each veffel, not fo as to go into them, but for each 
veflel to reft upon refpeétively ; and let a piece of wet lea- 
ther be put between each veffel and its brafs bottom, for the 
fake of keeping them clofe. Join each bottom te its veflel 
by a hinge D, fo that it may open like the lid of a box ; and 
let each bottom be kept up to its veffel by equal weights W, 
hung to lines which pafs over the pulley P, whofe blocks 
are fixed to-the fides of the veffels at F, and the lines tied to 
hooks at d, fixed in the brafs bottoms oppofite to the hinges 
D. Things being thus prepared, hold one veffel upright in 
the hands over a bafon on a table, and caufe water to be 
poured flowly into it, till the preffure of the water bears 
down its bottom at the fide d, and raifes the weight E ; and 
then part of the water willrun out at d. Mark the height 
at which the furface H of the water ttood im the veffel, when 
the bottom began to give way at d; and then, holding up 
the other veffelin the fame manner, caufe water to be poured 
into it ; and it will be feen that when the water rifes in this 
veffel juit as high as it did in the former, its bottom will alfo 
give way at d, and it will lofe part of the water. 

The natural reafon of this furprifing phenomenon is, that 
fince all parts of a fluid at equal depths below the furface, are 
equally preffed in all direGtions, the water immediately below 
the fixed part Bf will be prefled as much upward againft 
its lower furface within the veffel, by the ation of the column 
AA g, as it would be by a column of the fame height, and 
of any diameter whatever; and therefore fince aétion and 
re-action are equal, and contrary to each other, the water im- 
mediately below the furface Bf will be preffled as much 
downwards by it as if it were immediately touched, and 
preffled by a column of the height A g, and of the dia- 
meter Bf ; and therefore the water in the cavity B D df 
will be preffed as much downward upon its bottem G, as 
the bottom of the other veffel is preiied by all the water 
above it. Fergufon’s Lectures, p. 105. 

HYDROSTATICS, compofed of vds~, water, and 
satixn, flatics, of sxz0c, fans, flanding, of isnps, flo, I fland, 
hydroftatics being conceived as the doétrine of the equili- 
brium of liquors, is the doétrine of gravitation in fluids ; 
or that part of mechanics which confiders the weight or gra- 
vity of fluid bodies, particularly of water, and of folid 
bodies immerged in them. 


To hydroftatics belongs whatever relates to the gravities 
and equilibria of liquors, with the art ef weighing bodies in 
water, in order to eltimate their {pecitic gravities. 

Mr. Boyle has applied hydroftatics to good purpofe, in 
examining and proving the goodnefs and purity of metals, 
minerals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in an exprefs 
treatife, entitled “ Medicina Hydroftatica.”” : 

. The laws of hydroitatics, with the application of them, 
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fee delivered at large under the articles Frum and Specific 
Gravity. ; 3 Ndi Mie 

Hydroftatics are frequently confounded with hydraulics, 
on account of the affinity of the fubje&s; and ieveral au- 
thors chufe to treat of the two promifcuoufly. See Hy- 
DRAULICS. 


The oldeft writer on hydroftatics is Archimedes, who firft 
delivered the laws of them in his book “ De iniidentibus hu- 
mido.’’ Marin Ghetaldus firlt brought his do€trine to expe- 
riment, in his ** Archimedes Promotus ;’’ and from him Mr, 
Oughtred took the greateft part of what he has given us on 
this fubje&t. The celebrated M. ' Pafchal has written an ex- 
cellent treatife on this fubje@t, entitled “«Traité de ?Equi- 
libre des Liqueurs et de la Pefanteur de PAir."? M. Ma- 
riotte, ina French treatife, publifhed at Paris in 1686, “ OF 
the Motion of Water and other Fluids,’ gives moft of the 
propolitions of hydroftatics and hydraulics, proved by rea- 
fon, and confirmed by experiments. The Jefuit F. Tertius 
de Lanis, in the third tome of his “* Magifterium Nature et 
Artis,’ lays down the do€trines of hydroftatics mcre amply 
than they are elfewhere found. F. Lamy, in the fecond 
part. of his mechanics, entitled “ T'raité de I’ Equilibre des 
Liqueurs,” delivers the fundamental laws of hydroftatics and 
hydraulics ; and the like is done by Dr. Wallis, in his * Me- 
chanica.”” Laftly, fir Laac Newton gives fome of the 
fublimer matters in the fecond book of his Philofoph. Nat. 
Princip. Mathematic. For an account ef other writers ou 
this fcience, fee HypRAUvLics. 


HYDRO-SULPHURET, ia Chemiffry, a compound 
of fulphuretted hydrogen with alkaline and earthy bafes, and 
likewife with metallic oxyds. The properties of the hy- 
dro-fulphurets are: that they are abundantly foluble in 
water, and are cryftallizable; the folution is colourlefs a8 
long as the aétion of the air is excluded; but when it is ad- 
mitted, a yellow colour is foon acquired, owing to the oxy- 
gen of the atmofphere combining with the hydrogen ofa 
portion of the fulphuretted hydrogen, while the fulphur 
combines with the remaining portionof it, forming a fuper- 
fulphuretted hydrogen in union with the bafe. The princi- 
pal hydro-fulphurets are as follow: viz. 1. Hydro fulphu- 
ret of potafh: this falt is white, and perfe€tly tranfparent, 
refembling the fulphate of foda by its tranfparency and the 
fize of its cryftals. Its tafte is at firit alkaline, and after- 
wards extremely bitter ; when dry it is without fmell, but 
when liquid it exhales a foetid odour. It attracts humidity 
from the atmofphere, and paffes into aliquid fyrup. When 
fluid, it gives a green colour to bodies in contact with it ; it 
is foluble in water and alcohol, ab{traéting heat during the 
folution: with acids, it gives rife toa brifk ‘effervefcence, 
without depofiting any fulphur. It precipitates the metallic 
folutions: the precipitates from different metals being of 
different colours and fhades. 2. The properties of the 
hydro-fulphuret of foda are very like thofe juft enumerated 
of the potafh; but the nitrous and oxy-muriatic acids pro- 
duce a preeipitate of fulphur, owing to their decompofing 
the fulphuretted hydrogen, by affording oxygen to its hy- 
drogen, while the other acids merely expel it. 


afew drops of the folution of each to a felution of alumine 
in fulphuric acid: the potafh gives rile immediately to a 
cryftallization of alum ; while that of foda has no fuch 
effect. 3. Hydro-fulphuret of ammonia is thus produced; 
when equal parts of fulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia, 
in their elaftic ftates, are mixed together, they immediatel 
combine ; a white cloud is produced, which is condenfed, 
and a thin, foft depofit is formed on the fides of the veffel, 
which 


; To diftin-. 
guifh the hydro-fulphuret of potafh from that of foca; add 
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which exhales a penetrating vapour ‘when expofed to the air : 
thisis the hydro-fulphuret of ammonia. 

HYDROTHORAX. See Dropsy. 

HYDROTICS, formed of idwe, water, in Medicine. 
See Hyproric. 

HYDRUNTUM, Orranre, in Ancient Geography, the 
moft eaflerly part of Italy, having a port, from which it was 
ufual to pafs over to Greece: the gulf in that place being 
fcarcely 12 leagues broad. Near it was acape, called « Hy- 
drus Mons.”’ 

HYDRUS, or Water Serpent, in Aftronomy, is a fouthern 
cenftellation, including ten ftars. See ConsTELLATION. 

Hyprus, in Zoology, a genus of ferpents lately elta- 
blifhed by Dr. Schneider, and which is defigned to contain 
a number of thofe fpecies of the ferpent tribe that are of 
the aquatic kind, whether thofe which refide in frefh wa- 
ters, or the marine elements; or fuch as indifcriminately 
inhabit cither. 

Molt of the fnake tribe poffefs the power of moving in the 
water without difficulty, and fome, from their peculiar con- 
formation, perform the aét of {wimming with much facility ; 
but the ftructure of the hydrus is in an eminent manner adapted 
to this particular purpofe, the tail being broad, flat, and 
comprefied, like that of fome kinds of fifhes, and by means 
of which it is enabled to dire& its courfe with equal cer- 
tainty, and {wim with equal eafe and {wiftnefs. Water fer- 
pents are mentioned by various writers of antiquity, as Arifto- 
tle, Aélian, and Pliny, and alfo by others of the middle ages, 
as well as thofe of modern times. Elian {peaks of fnakes 
of large fize, with flat tails, produced in the Indian fea, and 
Ariftotle mentions others refembling the conger. It is, there- 
fore, very probable that fome few of the genus may have 
been known to them, though it is not lefs likely they might 
have confounded the murena with their fea ferpents, or per- 
haps even fome of the terreitrial kinds of ferpents, as the 
uninformed among the moderns too frequently denominate 
all thofe fnakes “ water fnakes’’ which they happen to 
difcover in the water; without reflecting that thofe fnakes 
may have only fought fhelter in the water in the moment of 
purfuit, or been difcovered in the very inftant of time when 
they have plunged into that element in fearch of prey. 

Bofc, and after him other writers of credit on the tribe 
amphibia, reje&t the name of hydrus, given by Schneider ; 
that term having been previoufly affigned to a tribe of vermes, 
the polype or hydra of Linneus. They, therefore, fince 
it appears defirable the genus fhould be retained, adopt it 
by the name of Hydropkis inftead of Aydrus, and under 
this appellation it is received by the beft writers at this time. 
Daudir, it is true, efteems the diftinGtion too diffufe, and with 
the exception of a few {pecies continued under the name of en- 
hydris, returns the hydrus genus of Schneider to the Linnean 
coluber, but his example is not followed by his own country- 
men, among whom the three genera, as before mentioned, 


_feem very generally admitted at this period. 


Jt fhould be diftin&tly underftood that Mr. Schneider does 
not include the whole of the water ferpents under one genus ; 
he confiders their refidence in the water as the chara¢teriltic 
only of a tribe, which he fubdivides into two genera, the 
firft of which he calls Hydrus, the other Enhydris. In both 
the form of the tail is alike, flat, broad, and formed for 
fwimming, but in the fhape of the fcales and fome other par- 
ticulars they differ materially, thofe of the hydrus corre- 
{ponding with the viper (coluber), and the enhydrus with the 
fnake (anguis). A third genus is conftituted by fill later 
naturalifts of the Hydrus colubrinus of that author, under 
the name of Platurus, this ipecies being furnifhed by nature 


with venomous fangs like the poifonous kinds of fnakes.. The 
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genus laft adverted to was fuppofed to confift only of a 
fingle fpecies, but we find among the Indian ferpents de- 
feribed by Dr. Ruffel, fome other poifonous kinds, which 
perhaps belong to this particular genus. 


Species. 
* Genus Hydrus, Schneider. Hydrophis. 


Laticaupa. Pale yellowith, with tranfverfe brown bands; 
tail pointed. Anguis laticauda, Linn. Hydrus Safciatus, 
Schneider. Tutta Pam, Ruffel. 

The form of this fpecics is ]ong and flender; the head 
fmall, not broader than the neck, and covered with large 
feales ; the neck cylindrical ; the back carinated ; fides de- 
clining, and belly roundifh. ‘The f{cales on the trunk, tail, and 
belly are orbicular, clofe and not imbricated ; thofe on the 
under part of the body amount to twohundred, and are 
placed in two rows; thofe beneath the tail fifty; the teeth 
{mall. Schneider fuppofes this may be of the poifoncus kind, 
as he obferved a large curved fang-like tooth on each fide, 
concealed as it were in a kind of fheath. The fpecimen de- 
fcribed by Dr. Ruffel was found on the fea beach at Viza- 
gapatam, and appeared very alert in its motions, yet when 
put into a veffel of fea-water to be preferved alive, in order 
to afcertain the effects of its bite, it very foon died. 'The 
length of this was about two feet ; according to Schneider 
it grows toa much larger fize. 

Bicotor. Body above black, beneath yellowith ; tail 
{potted with black. Hydrus bicolor, Schneider. Angu's 
platura, Linn. Nixboa Quanquecolla, Seba. Nalia Wabla- 
gillee Pam, Ruffel. 

A native of the Indian feas, and faid by Forfer to be 
very common near the coails of the ifland of Ocaheite, where 
it is called by the natives Etoona-toree, and conititutes an ar- 
ticle of food ; it is about two feet fix inches long, aid feeds 
on fifh and mollufcous animals, which, according to Forfter, 
it feizes with the utmoit addrefs. The fame fpecies is found 
In various parts of the Pacific ocean. 

C#ruteus. Blue, wi.h numerous yellow bands. Shaoiur, 
Ruffel. 

Length three feet and a half; abdominal fcales three hun- 
dred and thirty-two ; caudal forty. Native of India. 

Masor. Livid, with brown decurrent bands, and hex- 
agonal abruptly carinated f{cales. Shaw. 

Defcribed from a fpecimen in the Britifh Mufeum. Its 
length is more than three feet; its colour pale or livid, 
marked throughout the whole length of the back by’a feries 
of large tranfverfe, femi-current du&y bands; the tail. 
banded more deeply. The length of the tail is about four 
inches, and the fcales which cover it are of a femewhat 
{quare or lozenge form, ‘and fo difpofed as-to refemble in 
fome degree thofe of a fh; they are all marked by an 
abrupt middie carina ; the fcales on the body are chiefly hexa- 
gonal, and are carinated in the fame manner. It appears to 
be of the poifonous kind, as one of the teeth on each fide in 
the upper jaw is larger than the reft, and on being examined 
with a lens is evidently tubular, the flit towards the end 
being much longer in proportion than in that of the rattle-- 
fnake. The fpecies is a native of the Indian-feas. 

GraciLis. Anterior part of the body flender, and: 
covered with {mooth ovate fcales ; the pofterior end thicker, , 
and covered with fmooth abruptly-carinated hexagonal 
feales. Shaw. 

Length two feet; head very {mall, and not of. greater 
diameter than the neck; the tail about an inch and three- 
quarters in length, colour uncertain, but appears to have 
been banded all along the upper parts, from the head to es 

tail, . 
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tail, with numerous, equidiftant, brown, and fomewhat ob- 
tufely pointed bands reaching almoft to the abdomen, thofe 
on the {mall or cylindrical part of the body being continued 
into annuli. 

C#ruescens. Blueifh with dufky.blue decurrent bands, 
and white abdomen. Shaw. 

A native of the Eatt Indies, the length two feet ; in ap- 
pearance refembles Hydrus major, but the abdomen has a 
fingle and perfeétly undivided row of hexagonal f{eales, from 
the throat to the beginning of the tail, of about the length 
of an inch in diameter, and forming a carina on that part ; 
back marked by a carina alfo ; tail two inches and a quarter 
Jong, and moderately broad. Colour above pale livid blue, 
beneath white, and marked throughout its whole length by 
decurrent bands of deeper blue. 

Curtus. Short, yellowifh, with dufky decurrent fub- 
acuminated bands, fomewhat confluent above. Shaw. 

A native of the Esft Indies; the length one foot, the 
body compreffed, and confiderably thicker in proportion to 
its length than the {pecies cerulefcens; the head flattith ; 
neck and anterior part but little thinner than the reft of the 
body; tail about an inch long, and of the ufual form; back 
and abdomen carinated, the carina of the latter more obtufe. 
‘The general colour is pale yellow, with a pretty clofe feries 
of deeply decurrent dufky bands from head to tail, and 
which are fo difpofed as to appear alternately confluent on 
the upper part of the back, more efpecially near the head. 
Deferibed from a {pecimen in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Srrratr. Yellowifh, with brown bands longitudinally 
confluent beneath; the body fpirally contorted. Shaw. 

An elegant fpecies, of a flender form, and about two 
feet in length, the body much compreffed throughout; the 
dorfal carina very acute, that of the abdomen with a 
flattened edge of fcales fomewhat wider than the reft, and 
about the fifteenth of au inch in diameter; the head f{mall; 
mouth wide; fcales on the head large, thofe on the body 
moderately {mall, ovate, and flightly carinated. The general 
colour is yellow, with bars of deep chefnut brown, each di- 
lating on the abdomen ; and the back from about the mid- 
die nearly to the tail is marked with a feries of large, round, 

‘blackifh fpots. ‘¢* The moft remarkable circumftance in this 
fnake (fays Dr. Shaw) is the fingular obliquity of its form; 
the body in different parts being alternately flatter on one 
fide than the other, and the pattern completely expreffed on 
the fiattened fide only ; the other, or more convex fide, being 
unmarked by round f{pots, and lying as it were beneath; 
thus conitituting feveral alternate {piral curves.” Gen. 


Zool. 
** Genus Enhydris. 


Caspius. Cinereous olive with four rows of orbicular 
black {pots difpofed in quincunx order down the back; 
abdomen yellow, teffeilated with black. Coluber hydrus, 
Pallas. 

Inhabits the Cafpian fea and alfo the Rhine, the length 
about three feet; tail almoft black, and terminated by a 
{mall double point, one beneath the other. ‘The head is 
{mal!, the eyes furrounded by a yellow circle; teeth nume- 
rous, fmall, and placed in two rows; the tongue very long 
and black. 

Arrocz#rutEus, Black blue; abdomen yellow, with a 
-central longitudinal line of blue. Hydrus enhydris, Schneid. 
Mujta Pam, Ruffel. : 

Defcribed by Dr. Ruffel as being about twenty inehes in 
length, the colour dark blue and changeable ; the yellow of 
‘tue abdomen inclining to white; head fmall and covered 
with large fcales; anterior- part- of the body flender, the 


/ 


circumference-of the trunk, in the thickeft part, about two: 
inches and a quarter; and the tail fhort, f{mall, taper 
ard compreffed. The fpecimen mentioned by Dr. Ruffel 
was taken in an Indian lake called) Aukamilly in one of the 
traps placed there for catching eels. It is fuppofed to be 
harmlefs, having no vifible fangs. 

Crixereus. Afh colour; fnout broad, obtufe, and 
black; abdomen yellowifh. Hydrus rynchops, Schneider. 
Karoo Bokadam, Ruffel. : 

Inhabits India; the length three feet and a half, the 
thicknefs near the head three inches; in the middle of the 
body four inches and a half; the fnout projecting, broader 
than the neck, and forming a kind of beak which iscovered with 
{mall lamire, the remainder of the head, with the whole of 
the upper parts, befet with ovate or fub-orbicular carmated 
{cales; eyes fmall and vertical; mouth moderate; teeth 
clofe fet, fmall, irregular, and not reflex. 
fcaly part of the fuout pale cinereous. Tail rather com- 
prefied, eight inches in length, fomewhat tapering, and cb- 
tufe at the end. 

Piscatorus. Yellowifh brown, with numerous reund 
black fpots united by black lines, and difpofed in oblique 
rows. LHydrus pifeator, Schneider. Neeli Koea, Rufiel. 

Length two feet nine inches ; circumference three inches 
and a half; head rather broad, ovate, and fomewhat de- 
prefled, withthe fides compreffed ; covered with large f{cales; 
teil eleven inches in length, lightly carinated, tapering very: 
gradually, and terminating acutely ; the abdomen yellowifh 
white. The fpecies is a native ef India, and is efteemed a 
water fnake, as it frequents the wet paddy fields; it moves 


{wiftly, and carries its head high, with a menacing air, but. 


is not a poifonous fpecies, and cannot eafily be irritated. 
When provoked it would neither hifs nor {nap at a ftick 
prefented to it; nor was it provoked to bite a chicken 
though pecked feveral times by the animal. It is known to 
feed on fifh. 

Paxustnris. Brownifh yellow, with rhomboid brown 
fpots edged with black ; abdomen pearl colour; tail above 
reddifh white. Aydrus paluflris, Schneider. Paragoodoo, 
Ruffel. ; 

Refembles the laft; the length more than two feet; trunk 
round; head broadifh, oblong, and covered with large feales ; 
tail round, about five inches and a half long and very taper; 
between each of the oblique rows of brown rhomboidal 
fpots is a ferruginous line, the whole having a,decuflated 
appearance ; the tail plain and immaculate. According to 
Dr. Ruffel, this fpecies is not uncommon in India, frequent- 
ing the damp grounds, and the borders of tanks, and grow- 
ing to a fize much fuperior to the former. 

Dorsauts. Dirty white, with a dorfal black band finua- 
ted at the edges. L’? Lnhydre dorfale, Bote. 3 

The length about one toot ; head ovoid ; abdomen cari- 
nated. Country unknown. 


** ® Genus Platurus. Armed with venomous Fangs. 


Fasciarus. Lead colour, with broad black furround- 
ing bands. Coluber faticaudatus, Linn. Hydrus colubrinus, 
Schneider. Platurus fa/fciatus, Latreille. 

Native of the Indian and American feas; its general length 
two feet fix inches, er more; the head is covered with large 
feales; the body cylindrical; tail flattened and fomewhat 
dilated at the tip. This is a poifonous ferpent, but the 
fangs are remarkably {mall in proportion to the fize of the 
creature. 

Lanceoratus. Back blue, under the belly yellowihh ; 
tail lanceolate and entirely blue. 


A native. of the Indian feas, and is called by the inhabit. 
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ants in the Englifh fettlements Hoglin; it is two fect and a 
half in length; the feries of abdominal {cales three hundred 
and fix, and thofe of the tail forty-eight. This and the 
following fpecies are extremely dangerous, their bite proving 
mortal in a few minutes. 

Axsus. White with numerous blue bands ; tail obtufe. 

Defcribed by Dr. Ruffel as a native of India, under the 
name of Chittul. The length is three feet, the number of 
abdominal fcales is three hundréd and eight ; and thofe.of 
the tail forty-eight. 

HYELA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, m Bi- 
thynia, called by Pliny Ay/as.—Alfo, a town of Arabia 
Felix. Ptol. 

HYELLA, a maritime townof Magna Grecia, in Lu- 
eania, called alfo Hya/e. Strabo. 

HYELLIUM, a town of Afia, in Phrygia, upon the 
Meander. 

HYEMAL Sotsrice, the fame with winter folffice. 
SoxstTIce. 

HYEMANTES, in the Primitive Church, offenders who 
had been guilty of fuch enormities, that they were not al- 
lowed to enter the porch of the churches with the other pe- 
nitents, but were obliged to ttand without, expofed to all 
the inclemency of the weather. 

HYES, in Mythology, a furname given to Bacchus, from 
the name Hye given to his mother Semele: or, according to 
others, becaufe her fealt commonly happened ina rainy fea- 
fon ; from $2, ¢o rain. The Athenians worfhipped Jupiter 
under the character Pluvialis, and erected an altar to him on 
mount Hymetta. 

HYETUSSA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland 
fituated on the coaft of Ionia, over-againit the mouth of the 
Meander, and fouth of the promontory of Trogilium. 

HYGEIA, or Hyerera, in Mythology, an epithet given 
to Minerva, as the goddefs of health. Wygieia was repre- 
fented as one of the four daughters of Efculapius. She 
often accompanies her father in the monuments of him now 
remaining, and appears like a young woman, commonly 
holding a ferpent in one hand, and a patera in the other ; 
fometimes the ferpent drinks out of the patera; fometimes 


See 


- he twines about the whole body of the goddefs. 


_HYGIEINE, ‘Yyiun, formed of tysnz, found, healthy, 
that branch of medicine which confiders health, and difcovers 
proper means and remedies, with their ufe in the prefervation 
of that ftate. 

. The objects of this branch of medicine are, the non-na- 
turals. See Arr, Diet, Exercisr, &c. 

Hygieine, more largely taken, is divided into three parts ; 
prophylactice, which forefees and prevents difeafes ; /ynteritice, 
employed in preferving health ; and analeptice, whole office is 
to cure difeafes, and reftore health. 

HYGINUS, pope, in Biography, is thought to have been a 
native of Athens, flourifhed in the fecond century, and was 
brought up as a philofopher by profeffion. He was eleGted 
to the office of bifhop of Rome upon the martyrdom of Te- 
lefphorus about the year 140, and filled it till his death, which 
took place three years after. He was the zealous opponent 
of the doétrines propagated at that period by Valentine and 
Cerdo, but could not prevent them from making confiderable 
progrefs. He fettled and confirmed the feveral orders and 


- degrees of the clergy ; ordained the folemn_ coniecration of 


churches, and did many other a&ts which were regarded, at 
that period, as of great importance to the intereits of the 
prevailing religion. Moreri. 

Hyerxvus, Carus Jutivs, one of the ancient grammari- 
ans, is mentioned by Suetonius as a native of Spain, though 
fome have fuppoied him an Alexandrian, and to have 
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been brought to Rome after the capture of that city by 
Julius Cefar. He was appointed keeper of the Palatine 
library, and received pupils for inftruction. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with Ovid and other literary characters 
of the age: he was faid to be the imitator of Cornelius 
Alexander, a Greek grammarian; wrote the lives of illuflrious 
men, which are referred to by Aulus Gellius; a volume of 
examples, and a copious treatife on the cities of Italy. Other 
works have been attributed to him: but the only pieces that 
have come down to us, are entitled “ Poeticon A ftronomi- 
con, de Mundi et Sphere, ac utriufque Partium, Declara- 
tione, lib. iv.”? and a book of fables. The bett edition of 
thefe works in conjunétion is contained in Munker’s * My- 
thographi Latini.”” Gen. Biog. 

HYGRA, of ty: moiff, a name given by the an- 
cients to what they called liquid plafters, in oppofition to thofe 
called xeria, or dry ones. Thefe firft were a fort of li- 
niments. 

HYGROCIRSOCELE, compounded of tygo-, moi/t, 
and xipcoxurany, ramea varicofus, in Medicine, a branch of avein 
{welled with ill blood, or other humours; or a varicofe tu- 
mour of fome of the veins of the teftes, attended witha ga- 
thering of water in the ferotum. 

HYGROMETER, or Noriomerer, compounded of 
vypo:, moift, and wie x, T meafure, a machine, or initrument, 
whereby to meafure the degrees of drynefs, or moilture, of 
the air. It is alfo called Hygrofcope. See the next article. 

HYGROMETRY isthe term ufed by Lambert, Sauf- 
fure, and other writers to dencte the fcience concerning the 
nature and quantity of aqueous vapour in the atmofphere, and 
its relation to certain inftruments called Aygrometers. This 
branch of meteorology has been greatly improved of late 
years, and is juitly confidered of importance, as being in- 
timately connected with Aygrology, or the {cience of aqueous 
meteors in general. 

The two great objects of hygrometry are, 1ft, To find 
what quantity of water exiits in folution, or in an elaftic 
ftate, in a given volume of the atmofphere, or, which is ftill 
better, in a given perpendicular column reaching to its fum- 
mit ; and, 2dly, To afcertain the difpofition of the atmo- 
fphere on any occation to depofit water or to abforb it, or, 
in more familiar language, its difpofition to rain or to be 

air. 

The earlier philofophers had the fecond objeé& chiefly 
in view, on account of the more immediate benefit which 
feemed likely to be derived from the knowledge of it; but 
latterly both cbjeéts have engaged the attention of thofe who 
have purfued this branch of phyfical inveftigation. Va- 
rious means have been applied and inftruments ufed under 
the name of hygrometers or hygrofcopes, to indicate the 
fluctuations of moifture exifting in the atmofphere. The 
detail of experimental enquiry may be conveniently digefted 
under five heads ; namely, 1. The alternate expanfion and 
contraction of animal and vegetable fubitances, by drynefs 
and moifture. 2. The quantity of water abforbed from 
the air by chemical agents having an affinity for it. 3. The 
quantity of water evaporated under given circumitances. 
4- The cold produced by the evaporation of water ; and, 
5. The dew-point ; or that point of temperature at or belaw 
which dew is depofited from the atmofphere upon glafs or 
any other fmooth fubitance. 

1. On the Expanfion and Contraéion of Animal and V. ege= 
table Subftances by Dryne/s and Moifture—It has been long 
known that animal ard vegetable fubftances of different kinds 
are fubject to contraction and dilatation by moifture and dry- 
nefs. Mr, Boyle made experiments on ropes, by fufpending 
weights of 50 or 1colb. to them, which he found were raifed 
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‘and lowered alternately by the moifture and drynefs of the air. 
Amongtt the hygrometrical fubftances of this kind, that have 
been more or lefs noticed, may be reckoned ropes and cerds 
of various kinds, fuch as whip-cord, catgut, &c., wood, 
particularly deal, ivory, whalebone, hair, beard of a wild 
cat, and feveral other vegetable productions, &c If 
thefe bodies retained the property of being affeGed by 
moitture undiminifhed, they would form comparable inftru- 
ments for hygrometers or rather hygrofcopes ; but unfortu- 
nately they all in time become lefs fenfible than at firft. 
We fhall here give in brief detail an account of the manner 
in which hygrometers, confifting of the above-mentioned 
- materials, have been conftruéted. 
Stretch a hempen cord or a fiddle-ftring, as A B ( Plate 


MIT: Hydraulics, jg. 1.) along a wall, bringing it over a_ 


truckle or pulley B, and to the other extreme D tie a weight 
~E, into which fit a ftyle, orindex, FG. Onthe fame wall 
fit a plate of metal H I, divided into any number of equal 
‘parts,’ and the hygrometer is complete. 
For it is a matter of undoubted obfervation, that moifture 
fenfibly fhortens the length of cords and ftrings ; and that 
as the moilture evaporates they return to their former 
length ; and the like may be faid of a fiddle-ftring. The 
weight, therefore, in the prefent cafe, upon an increafe of the 
motlture of the air, willafcend ; and upon a diminution of 
-the fame, it will defcend. 
Hence, as the index F G will fhew the fpaces of afcent 
and defcent, and thofe fpaces are equal to the increments and 
-decrements of the length of the cord or gut ABD, the 
inftrument - will difeover whether the air be more or lefs hu- 
mid now than‘it was at another given time. 
Or thus: if amore fenfible and accurate hygrometer be 
-required, ftrain a whip-cord, or fiddle-ttring, over feveral 
-truckles, or pullies, A, D, E, F,. and G (fg. 2.), and pro- 
ceed with the reft as in the former example. Nor does it 
matter whether the feveral parts of the cord AB, CD, 
DE, EF, FG, be parallel to the horizon, as exprefled in 
the prefent figure, or perpendicular to the fame. The ad- 
-vantage of this, above the former hygrometer, is, that we 


have a greater length of cord in the fame compafs; and . 


the longer the cord, the greater its contraction and dila- 
‘tation. 

Or thus: faften a twifted hempen cord, or fiddle-ftring, 
H W, by one end, fattaining a weight W (fg. 3.) to an iron 
hook ; and let the other end defcend upon the middle of an 
horizontal board, or table, A B, and fit an index I. Laitly, 

-from the centre B defcribe a circle; which divide into any 
number of equal parts. 

Now, it is matter of obfervation, that a cord or gut twifts 
itfelf as it is moiltened, and untwitts again as it dries. Mr. 
Molyneux, fecretary of the Dublin fociety, writes, that he 
could perceive this alternate twifting and untwilting ina cord, 
by only breathing on it eight or ten times, and then apply- 
ing a candle towards it. Hence, upoman increafe or decreafe 
of the humidity of the air, the index will fhew the quan- 
tity of twilting or untwilting ; and, confequently, the in- 
crement or decrement of humidity, or drynefs. : 

Or thus, falten one end of a cord or fiddle-ftring, HI, 
(fig. 4-) to a hook H:; and to the other end faiten a ball K, 
of a pound weight. Draw two concentric circles on the 
ball, and divide them into any number of equal parts; ft 
a ftyle, or index, NO, into a proper fupport, N, fo as 
the extremity O may almoft touch the divifions of the ball: 

Here the cord or gut twifting or untwilting, as in the 
former cafe, will indicate the change of moifture, &c. by the 
facceflive application of feveral divilions of the circles to the 
widex. : 


Or thus: provide two wooden frames, A B and CD, 
( fg. 5.) with grooves in them ; and between thefe grooves fit 
two thin leaves of ath, AEF C and GBDH, fo as 
they may eafily flide either way. At the extremes of the 
frames A, B, C, D, confine the leaves with nails, leaving 
between them the fpace E G H F, about an inch wide. On 
I faiten a flip of brafs dented, I K ; and im La little dented 
wheel, upon whofe axis, on the other fide of the machine, 
an index isto be put. Liaitly, from the centre of the axis, 
on the fame fide, draw acircle, and divide it into any num- 
ber of equal parts. 

Now, it being found by experience, that afhen wood rea~ 
dily imbibes the moilture of the air, and {wells with it 5 
and as that moi{ture flackens, fhrinks again ; upon any increafe 
of the moifture of the air, the two leaves A F and BH, 
growing turgid, will approach nearer each other: and, 
again, as the moifture abates they will fhrink, and again re- 
cede. Hence, as the diftance of the leaves can neither be 
increafed nor diminifhed without turning the wheel L, the 
index will point out the changes in refpeét of humidity and 
drynefs. 

It is to be noted, that all the hygrometers above defcribed 
become fenfibly lefs and lefs accurate ; and, at length, un- 
dergo no fenfible alteration at all from the humidity of the 
air. The following is much more lafting ; though no hy- 
grometer will ferve for years, like a barometer and thermo- 
meter ; but whatever be the fub{tance of which it is made, 
will be fo altered as to become ina great degree ufelefs. 

Take the manofcope defcribed under that article, and in- 
ftead of the exhaufted ball E, (fg. 6.) fubftitute a fponge, 
or other body which eafily imbibes moilture. To prepare the 
fponge, itmaybe neceflary to wafh it firft in water; and 
when dry again, in water or vinegar, wherein fal ammoniac, 
or falt of tartar, has been diffolved, and let it dry again. 

Now, if the air become moitt, the fponge, growing heavier, 
will preponderate ; if dry the fponge will be hoifted up, and, 
confequently, the index will thew the increafe or decreafe o 
humidity of the air. ’ 

In the laft mentioned hygrometer, Mr. Gould, in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions, inftead of a fponge, recom- 
mends oil of vitriol, which is found to grow fenfibly lighter 
or heavier, in proportion to the lefler or greater quantity of 
moifture it imbibes from the air; fo that being fatiated in 
the moiftelt weather, it afterwards retains or lofes its acquired 
weight, as the air proves mire or lefs moult. The alteration 
in this liquor is fo great, that in the {pace of fifty-feven days 
it has been known to change its weight from three drachms 


to nine; and has fhifted an index or tongue ofa balance - 


thirty degrees. A fingle grain, after its full increafe, has 
varied its equilibrium fo fenfibly, that the tongue of a 


balance, only an inch and a half long, has deferibed an arch 


one-third of an inch in compafs; which arch would haye 
been almoft three inches, if the tongue had been one foct, 
even with fo {mall a quantity of liquor; confequently, if 
more liquor, expanded under a large furface, were ufed, a 
pair of icales might afford as nice an hygrometer as any kind 
yet invented. ‘lhe fame author fuggeits, that oil of fulphur 
per campanam, or oil of tartar per deliqmem, or the liquor 
of fixed nitre, might be fubilituted in lieu of the oil of 
vitriol. * 

‘This balance may be contrived two ways; by either having 


~the:pin in the middle of the beam, with a flender tongue, a 


foot and a half long, pointing to the divilions on an arched 
plate, as reprefented in fig. 6: 


Or, the fcale with the liquor may be hung to the point 
of the beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made fo 


long, 


Sy POS Oi8 


’ oat, fet in a {mall box, with a dial plate and an index. 
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long, as to defcribe a large arch on a board placed for the. 
purpofe, as reprefented in fig. 7. 

Mr. Arderon has propofed fome amendment in the fponge 
hygrometer. He directs the fponge A { jig. 8.) to be fo 
cut as to contain as large a fuperticies as poffible, and to 
hang by a fine thread of filk, upon the beam of a balance B, 
and exactly balanced on the other fide by another thread of 
filk at D, itrung with the fmalleft lead-fhot, at equal dif- 
tances, fo adjuited as to caufe an index E, to point at G, 
the middle of a graduated arch, F G H, when the air is in 
a middle-{tate, between the greateit moifture and the greateft 
drynefs. Under this filk fo ftrung with fhot, is placed 
a little table or fhelf I, for that part of the filk and fhot 
which is not fufpended to reft upon, When the moifture 
imbibed by the {ponge increafes its weight, it will raife 
the index, and alfo part of the fhot, from the table, and 
wice verfé when the air is dry. Phil. Tranf. N’ 479. 
vol. xliv. p. 96. 

 Froma feries of hygrofcopial obfervations, made with an 

paratus of deal; wood, defcribed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, N° 480, Mr. Coniers concludes, 1. That the 
wood fhrinks moft in fummer, and {wells moit in winter, but 
is moit liable to change at fpring and fall. 2. That this 
motion happens chiefly in the day-time, there being f{carcely 
any variation in the night. 3. That there is a motion even 
in dry weather, the wood {welling in the morning, and fhrink- 
ing inthe afternoon. 4. The wood, by night as well as day, 
ufually fhrinks when the wind is in the north, north-eait, 
and eaft, both in winter and fummer. 5. That by conftant 
obfervation of the motion and reft of the wood, with the 
help of a thermometer, one may tell the fituation of the wind 
without a weather-cock, 

He adds that the time of the year may be known by it ; 
for in {pring it moves quicker and more than in winter ; in 
fummer it is more fhrunk than in {pring ; and has lefs mo- 
tion in autumn than in fummer. 

See an account of the method of conftru€ting thefe and 
other hygrometers in Lowthorp’s Abridg. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. ii. p. 30, &c. and plate 1. annexed. See alfo Phil. Tranf. 
vol. xliii. N° 473. p. 6, &c. vol. xliv. p. 169, and p. 184.: 

Dr. Hooke’s hygrometer was made of the beard of a wild 
See 
his Micrographia, p. 150, &c. 

An hygrometer of this kind may be conftru&ed in the 
following manner. Let ABCD ( fig g.) be a fquare brafs 
plate, about four inches fquare, with a ring or circle fixed 
to it, graduated on the flat and the inner edge. IC repre- 


_fents a very light index of brafs or fteel, with a {mall cylin- 


dric lump in its centre, into which is faftened the tep ‘of 
the be:rd of a wild oat, by a little peg, and the other end 
of it in another lump, about an inch under the plate, which, 
having a little hole under C, allows the beard of the oat to 
come through, in order to carry the hand, and yet keep it 
in its place, without hindering it to twift’ and untwilt. 
There are alfo two wires coming down under the middle of 
the plate, which hold a little crofs bar, making a {mall 
frame to carry the lump. that holds the bottom of the 
beard expofed to the air. The four feet of this inftrument, 
two of which are feen at C, D, muft be about one inch 
and a quarter long, to keep the frame under the plate 
from touching any thing which the inftrument is fet upon. 
AB, in fg. 10, reprefents the plate, F and F two of its 
feet, Cand D the little lumps to which the wild oat-beard, 
CD, is faftened; ¢ f and g 4 the wires fupporting the 
Piece f 4, and all together form an open frame, to hold 
the lump D. The beard pafles through the hole #, in order 
to carry the index 17, which points to the degrees on the 
graduated circle A B. 


The following hyzrometer was contrived by Dr. Hales 
and Defagulliers. Pcp wC, (jig. 11.) is apiece of lignum 
vite, cylindric at C w P, but from Cw to pa truncated 
cone, and ferewed like the fuzee of a watch, but not fo 
taper. The length of the inftrument is about a foot, the 
cylindric part an inch in diameter, and half an inch long; 
the large part of the ferew about three quarters of an inch, , 
and the fmall part half an inch; at each end there are fine. 
fteel pivots, bearing on two fine conic holes in braffes in 
the frame that carries the inltrument, that it may turn eafily. 
A {peonge, S, hangs by a filk from the cylinder of the in- 
ftrument, fo as to turn it by its rifing or falling ; a weight . 
W, hanging from avother filk u, coiled upon the ferew Cf, 
keeps the {ponge in equilibrio. When the {ponge becomes 
heavier, by imbibing moifture from the air, it runs down, 
and draws up W; but as W comes up, its ftrings muft 
advance towards C w, where, hanging farther from its 
centre, its power will be fo iacreafed, that it will keep the 
fponge in equilibrio, though its weight be increafed. But 
as the weight rifes, it will fhew on the feale, DD, how 
much the {ponge is heavier, and confequently the air moifier. 
This inftrument will be made {hil more fenfible, when ics 
pivots are fupported by four fri@tion wheels. Salt of 
tartar, or any ether falt, or pot-afhes, may be put into the 
{cale of a balance, and ufed initead of the fponge. Defag. 
Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 300. 

In an hygrometer invented and defcribed by Mr. Fer- 
gufon, AA A A ( fg. 12.) is a frame of wainfcot or maho~ 
gany, grooved in the longett fides, to hold the pannel BB BB 
of white deal board, without pinching it. The pannel is 
about the thicknefs of a crown-piece, and fifteen inches long 
crofs-wife to the grain of the wood. The middle part proz 
jects at Cand C, where it is faftened into the frame by twa 
{crews ; fo that this part always remains ia the fame place, 
whilit the reft of the pannel expands by moift air towards 
both ends of the frame, and contracts towards the middle, 
when the air is dry. To a pin at F is faftened one end of a 
fmall flexible cord D E, and the other end goes round the 
pulley G, and is fixed into the bottom of.its groove at A. 
One end of another {mall cord, I K, is fixed.into the groove 
of the large pulley H, at a, going round the part a7 H, and 
pafling round to M, round a {mall pulley L, the axis of 
which turns in the piece O, lying above it, and {crewed ta 
the frame at C. To the end of the cord is fufpended a 
flattifh weight N. The diameters of the pullies G and L 
are equal,’ and about one-tenth of the diameter of H. The 
diftance of the pullies G, and pin F, will determine the 
expantfion of the pannel between F and G : which will caufe 
the pulley, G, to turn backward, and any point in H ten 
times as much; and in this proportion will the weight N be 
raifed: therefore, if the pannel extend one-tenth of an inch 
by moift air, the pulley L will be turned quite round. As: 
the air grows dry, the pannel contraéts, the weight N de- 
fcends, and turns all the pullies the contrary way. The back 
of the plate AA, ( fig. 13.) is {crewed to the other fide of 
the frame, fo that the ftraight edge of the plate may be 
even with the uppermoft fide of the frame, and the centre 
B may be directly over the centre of the pulley L ( fig..12.), 
on whofe axis the indgx BC (fig. 13.) is fixed, which, by 
moving on the graduated edge of the plate, indicates the 
moifture or drynefs of the air. The pannel fhould be changed 
in three or four years. (Phil. Tran, vol. liv. art..47.) Mr. 
Smeaton has given the conftruction of an hygrometer of 
cord ; itis, doubtlefs, the beit that has been publifhed con- 
ftituted of that fubltance. 

_ Mr. Smeaton’s hygrometer is exhibited in ( P/ate- XIII, 
Jigs.tand2z. ABC ( fg. 1.) isan orthographic delineation of 
the whole inftrument {een in front, with the box-cover H, which 


3M2 desends 
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~ defends the index, &c. from injury, and by a glafs expofes 
the fcale to view. F G in both figures reprefents a flaxen 
cord, about 35 inches long, fufpended by the turning peg F’, 
attached to a loop of brafs wire at A. This cord is that 
which is called by net makers in London flaxen three-threads 
laid, and is between one 20th and one 3oth of an inch in 
diameter. It is previoufly boiled in a folution of two penny- 
weights troy of common falt in one pound avoirdupoife of 
water, boiled till the whole is reduced tu fix ounces avoir- 
qdupoife. The cord foaked in this brine is dried, and then 
ftretched, by tying three or four yards of it to two nails 
againft a wall, in a horizontal pofition, and hanging a weight 
of a pound or two to the middle. When it has remained 
in this pofition fora week or more in a room, it will be 
fit for ufe. G, I, (fg. 2.) are two loops, or long links 
of brafs-wire, laying hold of the index K L, which is move- 
able on a fmall ftud or centre K. The cord F G is kept 
moderately ftrained by a weight M, about half a pound 
avoirdupoife. As the cord lengthens or fhortens, the end 
of the index paffes over the fcale N Q, difpofed in the 
arc of a circle, and containing 100 equal divifions. This 
feale is attached to the brafs fliding ruler Q P, which moves 
upon the direGting piece R R, fixed by ferews to the board, 
which makes the frame or bafe of the whole ; and the fcale 
and ruler, N Q P, are retained in any place nearer to or far- 
ther from the centre K, by the ferew S. Fig. 3. reprefents 
in profile the fliding piece and ftud I, which traverfes on 
that part of the index next the centre K; and which can, 
by the two ferews of the fiud, be retained upon any part of 
the index that is made parallel, and which is done for three 
er four inches from the centre, for that purpofe. The itud 
is filed to the edges like the fulcrum of a fcale-beam, one 
being formed on the under-fide, and the other upon the up- 
per, as near as poffible to one another. A hook formed at 
the lower end of the wire loops, G,I, retains the index 
_ by the lowermoft end of the ftud, while the weight M hangs 
by a fmall hook upon the upper edge. By thefe means the 
index is kept Heady, and the cords ftrained by the weight, 
with very little fri€tion or burthen upon the central itud K. 
Fig. 4. is a parallelogram of plate brafs to keep out duit, 
which is attached to the upper edge of the box-cover H, 
and ferves to fhut the part of the cover, neceflarily cut 
away, to give leave for the wire, GI, to traverfe with the 
fliding itud (fg. 3.) nearer to or farther from the centre 
of the index K.. In this (fg 4.) there is a hole a, about 
ene-fifth of an inch diameter, for the wire GI to pafs 
through, in the motion of the index, without touching ; 4 
is a flit of a leffer fize, fufficient for the wire to pafs, and 
allow the cover to come off without deranging the end of 
the index; c,c, are two fmall {crews applied to two flits, 
by which the plate flides lengthways, in order to adapt the 
hole a to the wire G I, at any place of the ftud I, upon the 
index KL. This index is 12 inches long, four inches of 
which, from the extreme end, are filed fo narrow, that any 
part of them may ferve for an index to the divifions of 
the feale ; the fcale itfelf alfo flides four inches. The di- 
recting piece, R R, is parallel to a line drawn from o upon 
the fcale to the centre, K, of the index; confequently, 
as the attenuated part of the index forms a part of aright 
line drawn from the fame centre, whenever the index points 
too upon the feale, though the feale be removed nearer 
vo or farther from the centre of the index, yet it produces 
ho change in the place to which the index points. When 
the divided arc of the f{eale is at 10 inches from the centre, 
which is its mean diftance, then the centre of the are and 
the centre of the index are coincident. At other diftances, 
ahe extremes of which are eight or 12 inches, the centre 


of the divilions, and the centre of the index, pointing to 
them, not being coincident, the index cannot move over 
{paces geometrical'y proportionable to one another in all 
fituations of the feale ; yet the whole feale not exceeding 
30 degrees of a circle, it will be found, on computation, 
that the error can never be fo great as ;{,dth part of the 
{cale, or one degree of the hygrometer. 

For adjufting the inftrument, take off the box-cover, and 
fet the initrument nearly upright about a yard from a mo- 
derate fire; there let it remain, till the index finks as low 
as it will go, flroking the cord occafionally between the 
thumb and finger downwards. When it is become ftationary, 
raife or deprefs the index by means of the peg at top, till 
it lies over the point 0; then remove the inftrument from 


.the fire, and with a camel-hair pencil dipped in warm wa- 


ter, moiften the cord, without fuffering any drops of wet to 
fall from it till it is faturated, and the index becomes fta- 
tionary. If the index lies over the degree marked 100, 
all is right ; if not, flacken the ferew 8, and flide the fcale 
nearer to or farther from the centre, till the point 100 come 
under the index, and the inftrument is adjufted for ufe. 
The intermediate {pace muft then be divided into equal 
parts. ‘The adjuftment may be repeated two or three times 
a year, or as often as may be judged neceffary to adapt the 
{cale to the exiiting capacity of the cord. If the compafs 
of the flide be not fufficient to effect this, flacken the proper 
{crews, and move the fliding ftud I nearer to or farther 
from the centre of the index, as the angle, formed by the 
index between the points of dry and wet, happens to be 
too {mall or too large for the feale. Mr. Smeaton’ was 
led by obfervation to mark the point of o dry, 20° the mean, 
40° moift, 70° very moift, and 1co’ wet. Phil. Tranf. vol: Ixi. 
part i. art. 24. 

Other inftruments of a more delicate and portable nature 
have fince been invented. We may form an idea of the 
flow and gradual manner by which a cord of this kind 
lofes its power, by the refult of a feries of experiments 
made by Mr. Dalton, and publifhed in his Meteorological 
Effays, 1793. A piece of whip-cord, fix yards long, was 
hung up'in a room and thrown over a pulley ; it was then 
ftretched by a weicht of three ounces for fome months ; 
after which an index and‘a feale of inches and decimals were 
attached to the end having the weight. A regular feries 
of obfervations were made on it three times a day for two 
years,-and once a day for three fucceeding years. ‘The room 
was without fire, but airy. 

The refults are below : the higher numbers denote greater 
drynefs, all other circumitances being the fame. 


1788 ; 1789 | 1790 1791 | 1792 
Annual means 9.33: |:110.77] 11-21] 11.59] 11.92 
Drielt) <p wag. zs 14 14.1 | 14-4 | 15 
Moiltet - - 1.5 6.3 aa 65 8.3 
The general monthly means for the five years were, 
January . - - = ie hae 


February - - - - - _ 8.52 
March = = - = : 


10.27 
April - - - - - 11.39 
May - - > = = 12.38 
June - - - - - 13.10 
July - - - 1 OAS 
Augutt = 2 = = = Uxsi6s2, 
September - - > - = 11.72 
Q&ober—- - > - - Ids 
November - - - - - 10.2 
December - . > 2 © nighzy 

‘ g Hence 


. 
i 
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Hence it appears that a cord, in thefe circumftances, in- 
ereafes every year in length, but lefs and lefs each year, 
and that the range of variation diminifhes each year. The 
quantity, however, is fuch as to render inftruments of Smea- 
ton’s conftruétion occafionally adjufted very comparable. 

Another {till more fimple form of this fort of hygro- 
meter confifts of a fhort piece of cord or cat-gut, from tour 
to ten inches, fufpended by a hook over a horizontal board ; 
to the lower end of the cord is fixed a horizontal index 
having a circular graduated {cale on the board. As the cord 
attracts moilture or the contrary, it twilts or untwifts, and 
thereby turns the index. On this principle, the Dutch toys, 
called weather-houfes, are made ; one end of the index fup- 
ports a {mall image of a man, and the other that of a wo- 
man ; the former appears, or is brought out, in wet weather, 
and the latter in fair weather. 

M. de Luc fome time ago conftru&ed an hydrometer of 
ivory. The part of his hygrometer which is affected by the 
moitture of the air, isa hollow tube of ivory aad ( fig.5.) two 
inches eight lines long, and internaily two lines and a half in 
diameter. This tube is open at theend aa, and clofed at 4, 
terminating in a point ; and the thicknefs of its fides, for the 
length of two inches fix lines’ from the bottom, is but three 
fixteenths of a line: it is this thin part which does the office 
of an hygrometer; the remaining part of the cylinder, towards 
its orifice a a, mutt be kept a little thicker, in order to bear 
the preffure of atube of glafs, about fourteen inches long, 
the lower end of whichis feen at ddee. The internal diameter 
of this tube is about three-eighths of a line, and the out- 
fide diameter about two lines, in order that the part gg 
of a brals piece ffgg, through which it pafles, and which 
is to enter into the ivory pipe, be as thick as poffible. In 
order to hinder that part of the tube which inclofes the 
brafs piece from being affected by the variations of moilture, 
it is covered with a brafs ferril 442i. hefe pieces are 
united together with gum lac or maftich, which melts by 
the heating of the glafs and brafs. M. de Luc’s reafon 
for chufing ivory for his hygrometer, is, that this matter 
appeared to him more proper than any other for receiving 
the impreffion of the moilture of the air, without fuffering 
thereby any material change. The cylinder made of it be- 
comes more capacious, in proportion as it grows moitter ; 
and this is the fundamental principle of the inltrument. M. 
de Luc has alfo found, that upon letting this cylinder lie for 
fome time in water of an uniform temperature, it fwells to a 

certain point, after which it dilates no farther. This circum- 
ftance furnifhed him with a maximum. of humidity ; and, 
confequently, with one point of comparifon in the feale of the 
hygrometer ; and this point he has fixed at the temperature of 
melting ice. For meafuring the differences in the capacity of 
this ivory cylinder, and thereby difcovering its different de- 
es of moifture, M. de Luc makes ufe of quickfilver, 
with which hefills the cylinder, and a part of the communi- 
cating glafs tube. The more capacious this cylinder is, or, 
which is the fame, the moifter it is, the lower does the mer- 
cury ftand in the glafs tube, and wice verf@. Now M. de 
Luc has found, that the loweft point to which it can fink, 
is that where it ftands when the ivory cylinder is foaked 
in melting ice: he therefore names or graduates this point o 
in the feale of his hygrometer ; and, confequently, the de- 
grees of this fale are degrees of drynefs, counted from below 
upwards; as the quickfilver rifes in the glafs tube. To give 
thefe degrees a determinate length, and thus to render the 
hygrometers capable of being compared with each other, 
M. de Luc employs in conttrudting them fuch glafs tubes 
as have been previoufly prepared, by being made into ther- 
mometers, and filled with mercury, fo as to afcertain upon 


them the points of melting ice and boiling water, and to take 
exadtly the diftance between thefe points by any fcale at 
pleafure. When this is done, the bulb of this preparatory 
thermometer mufl be broken, and the quickfilver it con- 
tains exactly weighed. It is by knowing the weight of this, 
together with the diftance between the fixed points of the 
thermometer, that the fcale of the hygrometer is determined. 
£. gr. Let the weight of the quicklilver be one ounce, and 
the diftance between the above-mentioned points one thou- 
fand parts of a certain feale; then fuppofe that the quick- 
filver in the hygrometer to which this tube is to be applied, 
weighs only half an ounce; this will give a fundamental 
line, confifting of 500 parts of the fame feale. The fun- 
damental line, thus found, is applied to the feale of the 
hygrometer, beginning at o, and meafuring it off about four 
times over, that the whole variation of the inftrument may 
be comprehended. Each of thofe {paces being afterwards 
divided into 40 equal parts, gives fuch degrees as M. de Luc 
has found moft convenient. In general terms, the length 
of the fundamental line of the hygrometer muft be to the 
interval between the two fixed points of the preparatory 
thermometer, as the weight of the quickfilver in the hygro- 
meter is to the weight of the quickfilver in that thermometer. 
This proportion between the feale of the hygrometer, and 
that of the preparatory thermometer, furnifhes an eafy method 
of correéting in this inftrument the effects of heat upon the 
mercury which it contains. It will ealily be conceived, from 
the conftruétion of the fcale of this hygrometer, that if its 
cylinder of ivory was fuddenly changed into glafs, the in- 
{trument would become a true thermometer, in which the 
interval between the points, anfwering to melting ice and 
boiling water, would be divided into 40 parts. If, therefore, 
a thermometer with a feale fimilarly divided into 40 parts 
between the fixed points, be placed near the hygrometer, 
it will fhew immediately the correétion to be made on that 
inftrument for its variations as a thermometer, under parti- 
ticular reftri@tions, which M. de Luc has ftated. 

The part of the frame of the inftrament on which the 
f{cale is marked is immoveable; fo that, before oblerving 
the point at which the mercury flands, it may be puthed 
upwards or downwards, according as the thermometer has 
rifen or fallen with refpeét to the point of melting ice ; and 
thus the indications of the hygrometer,ean at once be freed 
from the errors which would arife from the difference. in 
the volume of the quickfilver, on account of the different 
degrees of heat. 

For this purpofe, at the top of this fcale, there is an in- 
dex over-againit another {mall feale, marked upon the un- 
moveable part of the frame: the degrees of this {mall f{cale 
are eightieth parts of the fundamental line, and anfwering 
to the degrees of the thermometer on the fame frame. 
When the index points to o of the {mall feale, the thread 
which indicates upon the tube of the hygrometer the point 
to which the mercury funk in the melting ice, an{wers like- 
wife to o in the fcale of the hygrometer, See an elaborate 
account of the principles and advantages of this hygrometer, 
the particular procefs of its conftruction, and obfervations 
made with it by M. de Luc, in the Phil. Tranf. vol. luiii, 
part ii. art. 38. 

‘The inftrument, with its frame, is feen. in fg. 6. It is 
mounted on deal,-becaufe this wood fuffers the lea{t change 
in the length of its fibres. The lower part of the frame is 
flit through the whole length of the ivory pipe, in order 
that the air may circulate freely round this pipe, and the 
bulb of an annexed thermometer. The hygrometer is 
faitened in. three parts, viz. at bottom on a imall bracket, 
at top by a tube pafling through a piece either of hard wood 
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or of metal faftened by ferews, and chiefly by means of a 
brafs wire on the neck of the brafs piece, which unites the 
glafs with the ivory pipe. ‘This piece is laid in a fmall plate 
ef a hard wood, which in that place fills a groove originally. 
made through the whole length of the board. To prevent 
duft from getting through the opening of the tube, it is 
fhut up in a fmall ivory cafe. The fcale of the hygrometer 
is marked upon a deal flip, which flides along the groove 
juit mentioned. This and a!l the other parts of the frame 
mutt be lined with paper, for marking the neceflary feales, 
and this paper is afterwards varnifhed over. The feale of 
the hygrometer is carried to the upper point, by means of 
a knob fixed on a {mall piece of hard wood or metal fcrewed 
to the bottom of the board, and which affords a free paflage 
to the tube of the hygrometer. 

Mefirs. Sauffure and De Luc have both fuccefsfully pro- 
fecuted their invettigations in the feience of hygrometry. 
The former of thefe gentlemen wrote an effay on hygrome- 
try, which was publithed in 1783. In this elaborate, and 
in many refpects excellent work, Sauffure contends for the 
{uperiority of human hair, for the purpofe of hygrometers. 
Hair, he finds, after it has been boiled in a weak alkaline 
lixivium, will expand by moifture nearly .th cf its length, 
and contraét again by drynefs; and that it is lefs liable to 
lofe this effect by time than moft other fubftances, and is 
moreover, from its tenuity, very quickly reduced to the 
prefent ftate of the atmofphere. On thefe accounts he 
gives it the preference to other fub{tances, and conftruéts 
his hygrometer with it accordingly. The principle of the 
con{truGtion is to faften one end of the hair to a fixed point, 
and the other to the arbor of a fmall wheel, which carries a 
fine needle at one extremity ; this needle points out, upon a 
graduated circular arch, the hygrometric degrees. The 
hair is ftretched by a counterpoife of three or four grains, 
fufpended. from the fame arbor by a fine filk thread. A 
more particular defcription of the conftruétion is given by 
the author, in reference to plate 1, fig. 1, of the eflays. 
See Plate XIII. Hydraulics, fig. 7- 

«‘ The inferior extremity of the hair, a 4, is held by the 
mouth of the fcrew-pincers, 4; thefe pincers, reprefented 
feparately in B, terminate in a ferew, which enters into the 
female ferew at C: this ferew turns continually in its fup- 
porter, and ferves to raife or deprefs B at pleafure. The 
other extremity, a, of the hair is held by the inferior mouth 
of the double moveable pincers, reprefented feparately in A. 
Thefe pincers, at their lower mouth, take hold of the hair, 
and at their upper a fine well tempered filver wire, which is 
wound round the arbor d, which is reprefented feparately 
in D F. This arbor, which carries the needle ee, marked E 
in the feparate figure, is cut lke a fcrew, and the bottom 
of the thread is flat and cut {quare to receive the filver wire 
faftened to a, and conneéted to the hair. I was forced to 
ufe a filver wire, becaufe, when the hair was fixed to the 
cylinder and wound round it, it grew rough, and contraéted 
a {tiffnefs, which the counterpoife could not overcome ; 
whereas, a well tempered filver wire always keeps the fame 
flexibility. It was neceflary to cut the arber like a fcrew, 
in order that this-wire might not be wound upon itfelf and 
thicken the arbor, nor take a fituation too oblique and vari- 
able. The wire is fixed to the arbor by a {mall pin F. The 
other end of the arbor, D, has the form of a pulley, flat at 
the bottom, to receive a fine flexible filk thread, to which is 
fufpended the counterpoife marked g in the great figure, and 
G in the feparate figure. This counterpoife,intended to ftretch 
the hair, acts in a direétion contrary to that of the hair, and of 
the moveable pincers to which it is faftened. If then it is 
defired the hair fhould be ftretched witha weight of four grains, 
it is neceffary the counterpoife fhould weigh four grains more 


than the pincers, The fame arbor paffes on one end throug! 
the centre of the dial, and turns in a very {mall hole upon a 
true and well polifhed pivot. The other end has a fimilar 
pivot, which is recieved in.a hole made at the end of the arm 
4 of the double fquare 42, HI. This double fquare is 
fixed behind to the dial by the ferew I. The dial £ee 4, di- 
vided into 360 degrees, is fupported by two ears /, 7; thefe 
are foldeyed to two tubes, whick furround the cylindric 
columns mm, mm. The {crews of preflure, n, 2, pafs through 
thefe tubes, and ferve to fix the dial, and the arbor attached 
to it, to any defired height. Thefe two columns which fup- 
port the dial, are firmly fixed to the bafe of the hygrome- 
ter, which refts on the four ferews 9, 0, 0, 0, by which it may 
be placed in a vertical pofition. The {quare column  p, 
which refts. upon the farther crofs bar of the bafe of 
the hygrometer, carries a box g, to which is fixed a kind 
of pencil cafe r, the vacuity of which is of the fame diame- 
ter as the cylindric counterpoife g. When the hygrometer 
is to be tranfported from one place to another, and fome 
fear may be entertained that the vibrations of the counter- 
poife may do harm, the cafe is raifed to receive the counter- 
poife which is then fixed by the ferew prefs s, and the box 
itfelf is fixed by another ferew ¢. When the hygrometer 
is to act, the counterpoile is difengaged and the box lowered, 
as in the figure. Liaitly, there is feen on the top of the in- 
ftrument a piece of crooked metal « y x, which binds to- 
gether the three columns juft defcribed. This piece is 
pierced in y with a fquare hole, which is convenient when 
the hygrometer is to be fufpended.”’ 

M. de Luc, however contends, in his «* Idées fur la Me- 
teorologie, 1786,” that hairs, and all other animal or vege- 
table hygrometric fubftances taken lengthwife, or in the di- 
rection of their fibres, undergo contrary changes from 
different variations of humidity; that when immerfed in 
water they lengthen firft and then fhorten; that when they 
are neare{t the extreme of humidity, they fhorten with an 
increafe and lengthen with a diminution of humidity. Thefe 
obfervations may be juft; but the irregularities happening 
only in or near one extreme, and being i{mall, may be neg- 
lected. Sauffure takes his point of extreme moifture from the 
air confined under a glafs bell, the fides of which are kept 
moiit: De Luc objects to this as not exhibiting the maxi- 
mum of moifture, and obferves, that iteam in an elaftic ftate 
does not render bodies moift, as is proved by the experience 
of Mr. Watt, who found that wood, expofed to the eam 
of a fteam-engine, was conitantly dried and cracked as if 
expofed to the fire. This objetion can fearcely apply, 
however, to the cafe. Tor the fteam in an engine is gene- 
rally fome degrees warmer than the temperature neceflary 
for its {upport as an elaftic fluid, and a degree or two in 
temperature at the heat of the boiling water, have an in- 
finitely greater effe€t in drying than they have at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the atmofphere. Befides, the point of 
extreme moilture in a hygrometer fhould moft evidently in- 
dicate that {tate of the atmofphere when evaporation is at a 
ftand, or the air is faturated with moiftyre without any vifi- 
ble depofition of water. It cannot be fuppofed that there 
is any interval between faturation and precipitation. De 
Luc prefers whale-bone upon the whole for an hygrometer, 
and of that a fmail thin flip cut acrofs the grain. The 
defcription of his whale-bone hygrometer is given in the 
814 vol. of the Philof. Tranfac. part ii. as follows. 

The frame will be fufficiently known from the figure 
(fig. 8.) therefore, we fhall confine ourfelves to the defcription 
of iome particulars. “ The /lip of whale-bone is reprefented by 
ab, and at itsend, a, is feen a fort of pincers made only of a 
flattened bent wire, tapering in the part that holds the flip, 
and preffed by a fliding ring. The end 4 is fixed to a move- 
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able bar ¢, which is*moved by a ferew for adjufting at firit 
the index. The end a of the flip is hooked to a thin brafs 
wire, to the other end of which is alfo hooked a very thin 
filver gilt /amina, that has at that end pincers fimilar to thofe 
of the flip, and which is fixed by the other end to the axis, 
by a pin ima proper hole. The {pring 4, by which the flip 
is ftretched, is made of filver-gilt wire ; it atts on the flip as 
a weight of about 12 grains, and with this advantage over a 
weight (belides avoiding fome other inconveniences ) that in 
proportion as the {lip is weakened with lengthenings by the 
penetration of moiiture, the fpring, by unbending at the 
fame time, lofes a part of its power. The axis has very 
{mall pivots, the fhoulders of which are prevented from 
coming’ againit the frame, by the sends being confined, 
though freely, between the fiat bearings of the heads of two 
fcrews, the front one of which is feen near e.’? The fection of 
that axis, of the fize that belongs to a flip of about eight 
inches, is reprefented in fig. 9, the flip a¢ts on the diameter 
aa, and the {pring on the {maller diameter & b. , 

The point of extreme drynefs is obtained in both inftru- 
ments by inclofing them in a réceiver of air, in which is a 


‘quantity of quicklime, which abforbs the moifture from the 


air and inftrument ;. that of extreme moifture is found by De 


_ Luc, by immerfing the in{trament in water, or at leait by 


wetting the whale-bone with water ; but it is found by Saul- 
fure as above defcribed. 

The mean height of De Luc’s hygrometer, for the whole 
year, in London, is about 79°. The mean height of Sauf- 
fure’s at Paris, (according to Bouvard’s obfervations) for 
1807, was 81° 5/, the drielt'53° and the moiitelt 100°. The 
monthly means fhew the air to be much drier in March, 
April, May, June, July, and Auguft, than in the fix fuc- 
ceeding months, every where in high north latitude. ‘ 

_2. On the quantity of water abforbed from the air by chemical 
agenls having an affinity for it.—Though the aétion of ani- 


-mal and vegetable fibres on the atmofphere or the vapour in 


it muit be of a chemical nature, yet in the in{truments 
above noticed the guantity of waters abforbed by them makes 
no part of their hiftory. In fome fort of bodies however, 
the quantity of water they abforb from the atmofphere or 
part with into it, is the meafure of their hygrometric aCtion, 
and is determined by actually weighing the body expofed to 
the atmofphere. A fponge, fufpended from the extremity 
of a balance beam, is heavier or lighter according to the hy- 
grometrical flate of the air; fulphuric acid, carbonate of 
potath, and other bodies, attract moiiture from the air in 
at abundance, and when faturated according to the ex- 
iting flate of the atmofphere, will give or take moifture 
with the changes of the air, which of courfe may be deter- 
mined by the balance. This fort of inftrument however, 
being lefs portable than the other, and fubject to other in- 
conveniencies, has been very general'y abandoned. 
3. On the quantity of waier evaporated under given circum- 
lances —Some philofophers, conceiving that the beit way to 
afcertain the difpofition of the atmofphere to reccive moilt- 
ure, is to find by actual experiment how much water is 
evaporated from a given furface of water in a given time, 
have adopted this fort of experience as the moft dire€&t and 
accurate method of obtaining one obje& of hygrometry. 
Suppofing the labour to be no objection, the method would 
anfwer the purpofe completely, were not the influence of a 
greater or lefs current of air of fo much confequence in 
evaporation. When the hygrometers, fuch as have been 
deferibed, indicate dry, there can be no doubt that the 
air is difpofed to quick. evaporation 3. and it may be con- 
cluded converfely, that when-evaporation is quick, an hy- 
grometer would point to confiderable drynefs.. It would be 


defireable to afcertain whether a direét ratio fubfifts between 
thefe two effects in any given temperature 3 and alfo whether 
a change of temperature would dilturb the ratio. Some ac- 
count is given of a feries of experiments on evaporation 
under that head, and their application to the prefent fub- 
je& is obvious ; but it is umneceifary to repeat them here. 

4- On the cold produced by the evaporation of water —Mr. 
Leflie has propofed a new hygrometer, or rather a new 
method of finding the rate of evaporation of water in the 
air ; it may be feen in Nicholfon’s Journal, 4to. vol. 2. or 
in the 35th vol. of the Annales de Chimie. It is founded 
on the principle that evaporation produces cold, and con- 
fits of a kind of air-thermometer nicely adjufted, the bulk 
of which, by being moiftened with water, immediately cools 
to a lower degree in confequence of the evaporation of the 
water, and the more the quicker the evaporation. Hence a 
law might be found to indicate, from the degree of cold 
produced, the rapidity of evaporation. If fo, it would be 
a convenient fubititute for the method pointed out in the 
preceding divifion. The author has not yet developed the 
advantages of this inftrument fo as to bring it into general 
ufe. 

5- On the dezv-point ; or that point of temperaiure at or be- 
low which dew is depofited from the atmofphere upon glafs or 
any other fmooth fubflance—M. Le Roi was the firit, accord- 
ing to Sauffure, who made a praétice to find the dew-point 
of the air with hygrometrical views; he ufed to take a 
glafs nearly full of water; then he gradually put into it ice- 
cold water, ull a dew was depofited on the outfide of the 
glafs, and noted the temperature of the water. ‘This 
temperature may be called the dew-point. Initead of 
ice-water, Sauffure ufed pounded fal-ammoniac to cool the 
water; and a mixture of nitre and fal-ammoniac is {till 
better. Sauffure, however, conceives this expedient infuffi- 
cient to anfwer the purpofes of an hygrometer ; though he 
allows the value of it taken in conjunction with the others 
previoufly defcribed. Of late Mr. Dalton has revived the 
practice of Le Roi, fhewn the rationale of the experiment, 
and founded upon it a new fyftem of hygrometry. See 
Manchefter Memoirs, vol. 5. part 2. pages 535 and 671: 
alfo vol. 1. /econd feries, page 252. Some account of his 
views may be feen under EVAPoRATIon. 

Mr. Dalton firft eitablifhes the fa@&, which indeed had 
been ably maintained before by De Luc, that the extreme 
quantity and force of vapour, ina vacuum of given dimen- 
fions, are the fame as the extreme quantity of force of vas 
pour in the fame volume of any kind of air, provided the 
temperature is the fame in both cafes. That is, aqueous vapour 
exilts juft the fame whether air is prefent or abfent, and its 
maximum is regulated folely by the temperature, fuppofing 
water as a fource always to be prefent. He finds experi- 
mentally the utmoft force of fteam in a vacuum for each 
temperature, from o° to 212° of Fahrenheit or upwards. 
This force is expreffed in inches and decimals of mercury, 
which it can fupport in a barometer. When the force of 
iteam in the air is required, it may be found from the dew- 
point ; as this manifeltly fhews the temperature at which 
the fteam of the air begins to’be condenfed. For inftance, 
fuppofe the dew-point is at 45°: then the extreme force of 
vapour of that temperature, in a vacuum or in air, is per 
table, .316 of an inch of mercury, or A,th of the force of the 
atmofphere. Or, ina given volume of air, the weight of 
the vapour is =! th of the weight of the whole, allowin 
.7 for the fpecific gravity of pure fteam. Hence we fee the 
‘great importance of the dew-point, as from it the quantity of 
iteam in any given volume. of atmofpheric air may be deter- 
mined. Mr. Dalton extends his principles ftill farther than 
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this; he not only determines the quantity of vapour in a 
given volume of air, as above, for the dew-point, but he 
finds the whole quantity of {team in a column reaching to the 
top of the atmofphere ; he argues, that as in an atmo!phere 
of pure fteam the force of it at the earth’s furface would 
be its weight, fo in a mixture of atmofphere, itill the elaftic 
force of each at the earth’s furface is the weight of the 
whole atmofphere of that kind. Hence, in the above 
inftance, the weight of the incumbent aqueous vapours in the 
atmofphere is —. th of the whole weight of the atmofphere, and 
is equal to 4.3 inches of water. That is, if a perpendicular 
column of air to the top of the atmofphere had the whole 
of its {team (or water) precipitated to the bottom, leaving 
the air perfectly dry, the depth of the water fo precipitated 
would be 44d inches nearly. 

Thus it appears of what ufe is the dew-point in finding 
the quantity of water actually exilting in the atmofphere at 
any time in the form of {team or elaftic vapour, which is the 
firit great objeét of hygrometry. But the ufe of the dew- 
point in afcertaining the other great obje€t of hygrometry 
may be eafily fhewn. Mr. Dalton has proved, in the Effays 
above-mentioned, that the quantity of water evaporated from 
any given furface is proportional to the maximum force of 
vapour at the temperature which the furface has, the vapour 
being always underitood to be in contact with water. But 
that if the force of fteam be {mall, as in low temperatures, 
then the force of the fteam already exiiting in the atmofphere 
mutt be deducted from the former, as having great influence 
in this laft cafe, but very little in other cafes where the eva- 
porating force is comparatively large. Thus for inftance, 
taking the dew-point at 45° as before, and affuming the tem- 
perature of the air at the fame time to be 50°; we have 
+375 — -316 =.059 for the evaporating force; but if 
the temperature was 54°, 58°, or 62°, the evaporating force 
would be 2.3, or four times as great refpectively. This force 
does not, however, increafe directly with the temperature ; as 
5° abeve 45 only produce the fame evaporating force as 3° 
above 65 would produce, or as 3th of a degree above 162 
would produce. Hence principally arifes the much greater 
evaporation in fummer than in winter. 

In the Effays above referred to, Mr. Dalton has given an 
abftra& of a feries of obfervations on the dew-point for 
Manchetter, lat. 53° 20'N., which it may be proper to 
fubjoin. 

1800. July. Mean dew-point for 21 days = 53°, higheft 
62°, loweft 40°. 


Aug. Mean for 11 days = 56°, but too high for _ 


the monthly mean ; higheit 60°. 
Sept. Dew-point above 50° for 6 days ; higheft 60°. 
O&. Dew-point moftly below 52°, higheit 59. 
May. Dew-point above 50° for 4 days; highett 55>. 
June. Mean for 10 days 49°% ; higheit 57 4; low- 

elt 30°. * 
July. Mean for 8 days 53°; higheft 56°. 
Aug. Mean for 22 days 54°43; highelt 61°. 
Sept. Mean for 14 days 54°; higheft 60°. 
Oc. Dew-point for 5 daysabove 50° ; higheft 57°. 
Nov. Higheft 54°; loweft 22° } 
Dec. Highett 44°; loweft 18°. 

* On the 13th, great damage done to potatoes, &c. b 
the cold which accompanied this remarkably low itate of 
vapour for the feafon. The dew-point was 46° on the 
y2th, and 40° on the 14th. 

In order to make the obfervations on the dew-point ful:- 
fervient to the purpofe of a complete hygrometer, that is, 
one to denote both the a¢tual quantity of vapour in the air, 
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and the rate at which evaporation is going on, it is neceffary 


to notice the temperature of the air at the time of obferva- 
In a feries of meteorological obfervations this would 
Then the rate of evaporation 
obtained as above would indicate the diying power of the 
A feries of hygrometrical obfervations 
The num- 
bers in the lait column are all multiplied by 100, to make 


tion. 
be almoft matter of courfe. 


air at the time. 
might then be thrown into the following form. 


them more fuitable to common notation. 


Byyiometer. 


tity of Water in 2] Evapora- 
- Temperature of the Air. 


Dew-point. | vertical Column ofjting force. 
jthe Atnoiphere. 


SS ine ey oe 


| 
| \ Correfy onding quan-| 5 


| Inches in depth 


June 1. Morn. 50° | 45° 4.30 5-9 
Noon 7o | 45 4.30 40.5 

Even. 60 | 45 4.30 20.8 

2. Morn. 50 |. 48 4:77 2.4 
Noon 65 50 5-10 24.1 

Even... 54 | 49 4.92 6.6 


Sauffure determined by fome very important experiments 


the quantity of water in a cubic foot of air at the tempera- 


ture 66’, both by abftracting. the vapour from faturated air, 


and by faturating previoufly dried air. The refults agree very 


nearly with the above theory. But when he attempied to 
afcertain the quantity of vapour in other temperatures, above 


and below, by meansof his hygrometer, net by dire&t expe- 


riment, he did not fucceed ; at lealt the refelts will not agree 
with thofe deduced as above. 
water too large in the lower temperatures, and too {mall in 
the higher. ‘This will be fhewn by the following table. 


Taste of the Quantity of aqueous Vapour in the Atmo- 


{phere at different Temperatures. 


Whole Quantity of 
2 * - . |Vapour ii i 

Water ina cubic Foot of air, in oe gel gly tat 

Greins, according to 


Dew-point. 


Temperature. | jcondenfed into Water, 
Sauffure. Dalton. according to Dalton, 
amounts to 
| Inches in Depth. © 

0° — 81 88 
5 — -96 1.04 
10 [ete 1.13 1.22 
15 2.8 1.36 1.56 
20 3-1 1.62 1.74 
25 3-4 1.97 2.11 
3° 3 2-34 2-53 
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Inthe conftruGion of this table, the force of vapour is 
taken from the table in the Manchefter Memoirs, vol. v. 
part 2, and it is fuppofed to refult from the preffure of an 
atmofphere of fteam, when the fourth vertical column is cal- 
culated. The f{peciiic gravity of fleam is fuppofed to be .7, 
that of common air being 1. Sauflure’s table in his Hygro- 
metry, 8vo, page 261, is reduced from French grains and 
feet to Englith, by multiplying by two, and dividing by 
three ; the grains which he gives as contained in faturated air. 
A reduétion is alfo made from Reaumur’s {cale to Fahren- 
heit’s. 

Mr. B.M. Forfter has favoured us with the following de- 
{cription of the winding oat-beard hygrometer. 

The principal differences in this hygrometer from thofe 
ufually made of oat-beards are the following. 

The graduated circle (Plate KIT. Hydraulics, fig. 2.) is 
numbered completely round initead of half round each way, as 
ufual. On the top of the oat-beard, (the avena frerilis cf Lin- 
nus, preferred on account of its fize to the common oat, ) 
is cemented a circular piece of paper A, on which is fixed a 
tubular piece of ftraw B, which is capped with another piece 
of paper C: D isa fupport to keep the beard upright, made 
of card paper. Onthe ftraw tube, or little cylinder, is fattened 
a piece of fine filken {tring, on which is hung a pea, to ferve as 
a weight to keep the {tring ftretched. 

As the oat-beard untwilts with moifture, the index (made 
of ftraw) moves the fame way round as the hand of a watch, 
and thus moving coils the {tring round the itraw tube or axis, 
by which means the number of revelutions from any time 
obferved may be known, and thus the confuiion will be 
avoided, which is occafioned by the index moving more than 
once round, which it does in pafling from extreme drynefs to 
wet. 

‘The {pring may be fo placed asto wind us when the index 
moves the contrary way, that is, from moult to dry, if the 
maker fo chufes; and in this cafe the circle mu‘t be numbered 
the contrary way from the above. ‘The oat-beard is Jived, 
and the index is not to be turned or fet to a certain point, as 
is the cafe with the common hygrometer, by a contrivance 
behind the cafe. The method of keeping a regifter cf this 
hygrometer will be thus. 

When on the upper part of the axis there is one coil, and 
the index pots at - = - 6, fetdown 1-6. 
two coils = - = = 6, ———- 2—6. &c. 

If the circle be divided into roo divifions, the reckoning 
will be no coil, and the hand at 10 fetdown 10, 

t Coil - - fe) - IFO, 

2Coils  -- - fo) ~- 2to, &c. 
which, if the circle be large enough, will be a very conve- 
nient mode of regiltering. An account of this infrument 
was communicated by the inventor to the editor of the Phi- 
lofophical Magazine. See vol. xi. p. 167. 

Kater’s Aygromeier, as conftruéted by Mr. Thomas Jones, 
of Kenton-ltreet. (See fig. 3.) The fubttance of which this hy- 
grometer is compofed, was difecovered in India by captain 
Kater about the year 1800; andis the Andropogon contor- 
tun of Linneus, a fpecies of grafs, andis called in the Myfore 
country, in the Canarefe language, “Oobeena Hocloo.”’ It is 
beit when gathered in the month of January, and thould be 
thoroughly dried in the fun (in India) before it is ufed. 
While captain Kater was in India he had one made, which 
he ufed with great effect, for the refraction, during a feries 
of obfervations, which he was then officially employed in 
making. The inflrument was de/cribed in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, and was afterwards brought to England in the year 
1806. Mr. Thomas Jones then made feveral on that plan; 
but it is now laid afideim confequence of a fuperior method 
which he bas contrived. It may be proper to remark, -that 
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this hygrometric fubftance a&ts in the fame manner as our 
beard of the Englifh oat, but it poffeffes much greater du- 
rability, and is exceedingly fenfible, making from eight to 
twelve revolutions from extreme dry to extreme moilt, fimply 
of itfelf, without the means of an increafed feale, by wheels 
and pinions. Each of thofe revolutions being divided into one 
hundred parts, gives the obferver a {cale of from 809 to 12co 
parts from dry to moiit, being an extent of fcale which no 
other hygrometer poffeffes. ‘lhe revolutions and parts are 
feen ona dial plate by means of two {mall hands. The in- 
ftrument is of a cylimdrical form, one inch and a half in 
diameter, and two inches long, extremely portable, and not 
in the leaft liable to injury in travelling in a carriage. Its 
fenfibility is fo great, that it may be truly faid to be hardly 
ever at reft in the open air, particularly in the fummer feafon, 
when the opening or fhutting a door or window, or the ap- 
preach of a perfon, is fure to be indicated. Perhaps it 
may not be amifsto remark, that it is fenfibly affe€ted in 
the hand of a perfon who may be in health or otherwife. 
The great fenfibility of this inftrument makes it particularly 
valuable where fmall quantities of moifture, &c. are required 
to be meafured, in chemical or philofophical experiments ; 
likewife for agricultural operations, and iron, fteel, and 
cotton manufa¢tories, &c. &c. 2 

HYGROPHILA, in Botany, fo named by Mr. Brown, 
from vygo-, wet, and GA:«, ¢0 /owe, or delight in, becaufe of the 
attachment of this genus to a moift, marfhy foil. Brown. 
Prodr. Nov. Hoil. v. 1. 479.—Clafsand order, Didynamia 
Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perjonate, Lina. Acanihi, Juff. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx tubular, haif five-cleft, equal. Corolla 
ringent. Celis of the anthers parallel, unarmed. Seeds 
feveral in each cell. Partition attached to the valves. 

This genus is removed from Ruellia on account of the 
ringent corolla and tubular calyx, which latter feparates 
moreover into five deep fegments, in confequence of the 
{welling of the capfule. R. ringens of Linnzus is one fpe- 
cies, for which the Flora Zeylanica of that author, and the 
Hortus Malabaricus cf Rheede, are, according to Mr. 
Brown, improperly quoted in the Species Plantarum, 
Another fpecies, very nearly allied to the former, is 

H. angu/fifolia of Brown. ‘ Leaves lanceolate-linear, ap- 
proximated in pairs, with hairy axillas. Upper joints of the 
item fhorter than the corolla. Found by fir Jofeph Banks 
in the tropical part of New Holland. 

Thefe are caulefcent plants, with narrow leaves, and axil- 
lary, crowded, nearly feffile flowers. The bracteas are {mall 
and fringed. Capfule feffile, its valves corapreffed at the 


back. Each feed is fupported by a fmall prop, or elaflic 
appendage. 


HYGROPHOBIA, in Medicine, is fometimes ufed in 
the fame lenfe with hydrophobia. 

HYGROSCOPE, compounded of tyg0s, moiff, and 
gxorexy I obferve, or confider, is commonly ufed in the fame 
fenfe with Aygrometer, which fee. 

Wolfius, however, regarding the etymology of the word, 
makes fome difference. According to him, the hygrofcope 
only fhews the alterations of the air in refpe@ of humidity 
and dryrefs ; but the hygrometer meafures them. A hygro- 
{cope, therefore, is a lefs accurate hygremeter. 

HYIOTES, ‘viern:, Filiation. See Aporrion. 

HYKES, a fort of blankeis, in great ufe among the 
natives of Barbary. They are woven by the women, who 
make no ufe of a fhuttle therein, but conduct every thread 
of the woof with their fingers. One of thefe hykes is 
ufually fix yards long, and five or fix broad, ferving the 
Kabyle as well as Arab, both male and female, for a com- 
plete drefs in the day, and for his bed and eovering in the 
night, It is a loofe and troublefome kind of garment, being 

3.N frequently 


HYE 
frequently difconcerted, and falling on the ground, fo that 
the wearer is every moment to be taking it up, and folding 
it anew round his body. Dr. Shaw (Trav. p. 286.) takes it 
to be much the fame with the peplus, if not with the toga, of 
the ancients. 

HYL A, in Ancient Geography, a country of Europe» 
in Scythia. 

HYLARCHIUS, formed of fan, matter, and apxn, 
government, or hylarchic principle, a word by which fome au- 
thors exprefs what they calla ruling and prefiding fpirit, 
which governs and actuates all matter. See PLasric. 

HYLAS, in Ancient Geography, a river, fountain, and 
lake in Bithynia. 

Hytas, in Biaarepe y» a mufician and a dancer, brought 
up at Rome, under Pylades the Pantomime, and paffionate- 
ly beloved by him. He was fo vain of his talents, that he 
arrogantly chailerged his mafter. The challenge was accepted, 
the day fixed, and all Rome thronged to the theatre. 
' The two actors had to reprefent Agamemnon. The 
young Hylas, to add to his‘itature, had bufkins on, which 
made him taller than ufual, and he ftood a tip-toe on the 
itage with all his might. The Roman youth were in rap- 
tures, and applauded with unbounded fury, crying out that 
he wasdivine ! 

Pylades then appeared, with anoble and diznified coun- 
tenance, exprefling by his fteps and geftures, all the different 
Tentiments which occupied the mind ef the great king. The 
{peftators, unanimoufly impelled by an irrefiftible approba- 
tion, rapturoufly cried out that he had obtained the victory. 
* Youing man,” fays Pylades to Hylas, * we had to repre- 
fent a king who commanded twenty kings; you have. made 
him tall, and I have made him great.” 

HYLE, or Hytec,: from vax, which fignifies matter, 
‘among Alchemif##, is their firlt matter, or it is matter confi- 
dered as produced by nature herfelf; called alfo chaos. 

HYLEG, or Hyrecn, in Afrology, an Arabic term for 
z planet, or for a point of the heavens, which in a man’s 
nativity becomes, as is pretended, the moderator and figni- 

cator of life. 

HYLEGIAL Praces, among Affrologers, are thofe 
wherein a planet being found, is qualified to have the go- 
vernment of life attributed to it. 

HYLLEHROG, ia Geography, a very narrow ifland, 
about three miles long, on the Baltic, near the S. coaft of 
‘Lapland: N, Jat. 54° 36'.: E.-long. 11° 32'. 

HYLLIS, ia Ancient Geography, a peninfula, called alfo 
the “« Promontory of Diomedes,” a cape of Liburnia, on 
the Adriatic fea. 

HYLOBII, ‘or Hyzosrans, compounded of van, which, 
befides matter, fignifies alfo wood, fore/ft, and fio:, life, a fect 
ef Indian philofophers, thus denominated by the Greeks, 
beeaufe they retired to foreits, to be more at leifure for the 
contemplation of nature 

HYLOPATHIANS, formed of vax, matter, and za4o:, 
of arya, I fuffer. See the following article, and ANaxt- 
MANDRIANS. 

HOLOZOISTS, formed of var, matter, and fon, life, 
the name of a feét of atheifts among the ancient Greek phi- 
lofophers, who held matter to be animated; maintaining 
that matter had fome natural perception, without animal fen- 
fation, or refleGtion, in itfelf confidered ; butthat this imperfect 
life occafioned that organization, whence fenfation and re- 
fieGtion afterwards arofe. Of thefe, forme held only one 
life which they called a plaffic nature, prefiding regularly and 
invariably over the whole corporeal univerfe, which they re- 
prefented as a kind of large plant or vegetable: thefe were 
ealled the cofmoplaftic and ttoical atheiits, becaufe the Stoics 
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held fuch a nature, though many of them fuppofed it to be 
the inftrament of the Deity. Others thought that every par= 
ticle of matter was endued with life, and made the mundane 
fy{tem to depend upon a certain mixture of chance and 
plaftic or orderly natare united together. Thefe were called 
the Stratenici, from Strato Lampfacenus, a difciple of 
Theophrattus, called alfo Phylicts, (Cicero, De Nat. Déor. 
lib. i. cap. 13.) who ‘was firit a celebrated Peripatetic, and 
afterwards formed this new fy{tem of atheifm for himfelf. 
Befides thefe two forms of atheifm, fome of the ancient phi- 
lofophers were Hylopathians, or Anaximandrians, deriving 
all things from dead and itupid matter, in the way of -quali- 
ties and forms, generable and corruptible ; and others again 
adopted the anatomical or Democritical fylem, who aferibe 
the production of the univerfe to atoms and figures. See on 
this fubje@t Cudworth’s Intellectual Syftem, vol. i, book i. 
chap. 3. Birch’s edit. 1743. . 
HYLOGYN& and Hy topnaet, in Ancient Geography, 
a people of Ethiopia, who lived near one another, and were 
diftinguifhed by fimilar manners ; they made their habitations 
in the trees during the night for fear of wild beafts.. Dio- 
dorus has defcribed them. ; 
HYM AAS, in the Ancient Greek Mufic. See Epravwra. 
HYMEN, in Anatomy, from ix, a membrane, a fold 
of membrane of various fizes in different individuals, clefing 
toa greater or lefs degree the entrance of the vagina in the 
virgin, but not found after marriage. See GENERATION. 
Hymen, Jmperforate. See VAGINA, Imperforate. t 
Hyney, in Botany, is ufed for a fine, delicate fkin, where- 
with flowers are inclofed while in the bud, and which burtts 
as the flower blows or opens. 
The term hymen, in this fenfe, is particularly ufed in 
{peaking of rofes. . 
Hyrmen, in Mythology and Poetry, a term of invocation, 
Hymen, or Hymenzus, is properly a fabulous divinity, 
fuppefed by the ancients to prefide over marriages ; and 
who accordingly was invoked in epithalamiums, and other 
matrimonial ceremonies, under the formula, Hymen 0 Hy- 
mene ! ; f 
The poets generally crown this deity with a chaplet, fome- 
times of rofes, at other times of {weet marjoram ; and repre- 
fent him, as it were, diffolved and enervated with pleafures ; 
dreffed ina yellow robe, and fhoes of the fame colour, with 
a torch in his right-hand, and a-flame-coloured veil in his 
left. Catullus, in one of his epigrams, addrefles him 
thus: Kaur od 


« Cinge tempora floribus, 
Suaveolentis amaraci.”’ = 


It was for this reafon, that the new married couple bore gar- 
lands of flowers on the wedding day ; which cuitom alfo ob- 
tained among the Hebrews, and even among the Chriftians 
during the firft ages of the church, as appears from Tertul- 
lian, De Corona Militari, where he fays Coronant et nupte 
Jponfos. St. Chryfoftom likewife mentions thefe crowns of 
flowers ; and to this day the Greeks cal! marriages sefarpecs, 
in refpect of this crown or garland. : 
HYMENA, in Botany, from Hymen, the god of 
marriage, becaufe, as Linnzus informs us, its younger. leaves 
cohere together in pairs throughout the night. ‘This genus 
is the Courbaril of Plumier, who adopted that barbarous: 
term from the inhabitants of South America, where the 
plant grows fpontaneoufly. May net the fimilitude which 
its gum, when burnt, bears to the torch of Hymen, by 
emitting a clear flame, and grateful {mell, be another fatis- 
‘factory explanation of the above name ?—Linn. Gen. 206. 
Schreb. 276. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2.512. Mart. Mill. Die. 
1% 4 ; 
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_ epithet applied by the old authors to fuch urine as is found 
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¥.2. Ait. Hort. Kew. vi 2. 49. Juff. 351. Lamarck. Il- 
Joftr. t. 330. Gertn. t. 145.—Clafs and order, Decandria 
Monogynia.' Nat. Ord. Lomentacee, Linn. Leguminsfe, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, leathery; tube fhort, 
turbinate, compreffed, permanent, having an oblique mouth ; 
limb four-cleft, nearly equal, ereét, deciduous; fegments 
ovate, obtufe, two oppolite ones flattifh, a little broader ; 
the two others concave, with one fide narrower. Cor. fome- 
what papilionaceous, of five, nearly equal ‘petals, inferted 
into the neck of the calyx; ftandard, the two uppermoft 
petals obliquely ovate, obtufe, feffile, at the upper.concave 
fegment of the calyx ; wings, two petals, fimilar, lateral, 
a little narrower; keel, the bottom petal, channelled or 
‘hollowed out, approximating to the wings, within the lower 
concave fegment of the calyx. Sam. Filaments ten, diftin&, 
awl fhaped, ereét, deflexed nearly half way down, very long, 
within the keel and wings, inferted into the neck of the 
calyx ; anthers linear, affixed to the back. Pif?. Germen 
fabre-fhaped, compreffed,: ftanding on a ftalk; ftyle very 
long, taper, deflexed; ftigma thickened, obliquely trun- 
cated. .Peric.- Legume very large, ovate-oblong, obtufe, 
of one cell, filled with a powdery pulp. — Seeds many, ovate, 
imbedded in’dift and fibres. 

Obf. Schrebershas paid great attention:to the above ¢e- 
neric character, which is confiderably dilated beyond the 
Linnean defeription. 

El. Ch. Calyx five-cleft. Petals five, nearly equal. 
Style twilted inwards. Legume filled with a farinaceous 
pulp. 

1. H. Courbaril. Locuk-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 537. (Cour- 
baril; Plum. Gen. 49. t. 36. Ceratia diphyllos; Pluk. 
Phyt. t.82. f 3.)—Native of the Welt India iflands, and 
the continent of America. A large f{preading tree, its 
thick /fem being covered with a ruffet bark. It.is efteemed 
an excellent timber-tree if fuffered to be old before it is 
felled. Leaves in pairs, pointed. Flowers in loofe panicles 
at the end of the branches, of a yellow colour, itriped with 
purple. Pods flefhy, brown, fhaped like the common gar- 
den bean, about fix inches long and half as broad, of a pur- 
plith brown-colour and woody confiftence, each containing 
a few feeds feparated by tranfverfe partitions, and inclofed 
in a whitifh {ubftance, intermixed with filaments, as {weet 
as honey, which is.eaten by the Indians with great avidity. 
Between the principal roots of the tree exudes a fine tranf- 
parent refinj yellowifh or red, which is the Gum Anime of 
our fhops. i 
in reGtified fpirits of wine. It has been remarked that the 
wild-bees are very fond of building their nefts in the branches 
of this tree. Its wood is in great requeft for wheel-work in 
the fugar-mills, particularly for cogs to the wheels, being 
extremely hard and tough, as well as capable of a fine polifh. 
It is fo heavy that a cubic foot of it weighs about a quarter 
of an hundred weight, The Hymenea is a very tender 
ftove-plant, and mutt conftantly, remain in the tan-bed. In 
growth it is very like the dnacardium, or Cafhew-nut. 

Willdenow has deferibed two other fpecies, H. venofa of 


Vahl, and A. verrucofa of Gertner; the former brought 
. from Cayenne, the latter from Madagafear, but they both 


nearly refemble the Courbaril, nor have we materials fuffi- 
cient to decide concerning them. . 


HYMENZUM, in the Ancient Greek Mufic, the nuptial 


_fong or epithalamium. 


HYMENIUY, in Botanical phrafeology, from un, a 
membrane, is uled by Perfoon for the membranous fmocth 
expanded furface in which the feeds of Fungi are imbedded, 
membrane, and udo:, form, an 


“HYMENODES, of iy», 


This is the fineft varnifh known, when diffolved ‘ 


‘able for its filmy texture. 
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to be full of little films and pellicles. Hippocrates alfo ap- 
plies it to the menftrual difcharges, when they are mixed 
with a tough vifcid phlegm. { 

HYMENOPAPPUS, in Bota 1y, from Suny, a film or mem= 
brane, and renxo:, the feed-down, fo called by 1’ Heritier 
from the crown of its feed being compofed of membranous 
leaves or feales.—Willd. Sp. Pl.-v. 3. 1776. L?Herit. 
Monograph,—Michaux Boreal. Amer. v. 2. 103. (Rothia ; 
Lamarck. Iluftr. t..667:)  Clafs and order, Syngenefia 
Polygamia Azqualis, Nat. Ord. Compofite difccidee, Linn. 
Corymbiferz, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx.of many leaves, fet in a double 
row, thefe leaves are loofely ipreading, oblong, obtufe, 
green and downy at the bafe, white above, permanent. Cor. 
compound, tubular, uniform; florets all fimilar, perfe&, 
fertile, longer than the calyx, funnel-thaped, hairy on the 
outfide ; tube thread-fhaped ; limb five-cleit, lanceolate, 
acute, revolute. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, . erect; 
united anthers cylindrical, tubular,: five-toothed, as lone as 
the florets. Ps? Germen inferior, turbinate, hairy, crowned 
with the feed-down, and terminated by a roundith body. 
which the thread-‘haped ftyle perforates ; fticma on the eut- 
fide, bifid, revolute. Peric. none; except the permanent calyx, 
Seeds folitary, angulated, truncated, elevated by the difk in 
two concentric rows, umbilicated, villofe, brown ; down of 
12 Or 15 approximating, ereét, ovate, concave, fomewhat 
torn or entire, membranous, pellucid fcales.. Recept. naked, 
rather {mall. 

Eff. Ch. Reeeotacle naked. Seed-down of many feales, 
chaffy. Calyx of many leaves, {preading. 

1. 4. feabiofeus. _L. Heritier Monog. cum icone. —Na- 
tive of Carolina, flowering towards the end of autumn. 
Root annual, fomewhat tapering, and flefhy, a little branched 
at the fides, of a chefnut colour.  Svem exec; branching, 
angulated, rather woolly, two feet high. Leaves alternate ; 
radical ones on foot{talks ; ftem-leaves gradually feffile, iy 
pinnatifid ; fegments lanceolate, acute, green above dotted 
with little tubercles ; downy and grey beneath ; {preading, 
Flowers forming a corymbus, white, very fragrant. 

The publication of l’Heritier, in which this new genus 
is founded and delineated, is one of thofe monographs, of 
which twelve copies only were printed, mentiosed in our 
account of that author. See L?Herrrier.—Lamarck has 
deferibed the fame plant under the name of Rothia carolini« 
enfis, in the Journal d’Hiit. Nat. vol. i. 

HYMENOPHYLLUM, from sure, @ fait, or membrane, 
and ¢viio, a kaf, becaufe the foliage of this fern is remark- 
Sm. Mem. of the Turin Acad, 
v. 5. 418.t.9. £8. Tracts on Nat, Hitt. 256, Fl. Brit, 
v. 3. 1141. (Trichomanes; Linn. Gen. 560. Juff. 16.)— 
Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Filices. Nat. Ord. Filices 
Lion. Ju 


Gen. Ch. Fru@tifications inferted into the margin of 


the frond, diftiné. IJnvolucrum two-valved, flattifh, itraight, 


opening outwards; including the column. 
Eff. Ch. Fructifications placed at the edge of the frond, 


“Inyolucrum of two valves, opening outwardly, 


Obf. “ The bivalve involucrum and fhort column fo dif 
tinét from the urn-fhaped undivided inyolucrum, and lone 
column or ftyle, of the true Trichomanes,’’ have induced 
Dr. Smith to eftablith this new genus in his differtation on 
Ferns, printed by the academy of Turin. 

1. H. Tunbridgenfe. Tunbridge Filmy-leaf. Sm. Fl. Brits 
1141. Engl. Bot. t. 162. (Prichomanes Tunbridgenfe ; 


‘Linn. Sp. Pl. 1561.)—« Fronds alternately bipinnate, de 


eurrent, fharply ferrated as well as the involucrum, Fru@i- 
fications folitary at the upper edge of the bafe of each 


general divifion of the frond.”.—A native of moift and -fhady 


g3Nz2 rockg 
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rocks which it clothes in large tufts in Wales, Weftmoreland, 
and the north of Yorkfhire, and alfo by Powers-court caf- 
cade near Dublin, but more efpecially about Tunbridge, 
which is its original habitat. It flowers in May and June-— 
Root creeping, capillary, wiry, throwing out fibres occa- 
fionally and producing numerous upright fronds, which curl 
backwards from drought. ‘Their fubftance is extremely 
membranous and pellucid, appearing finely reticulated under 
a microfcope ; their fegments linear, fharply ferrated and 
furnifhed with a ftrong central rib. Frudifications in the 
place of the firlt fegment, each terminating its appropriate 
nerve and pointing upwards. Jnvolucrum arifing from the 
fubitance of the fat of two flightly concave valves, be- 
tween which is a fhort column, befet with fmall, round, 
bivalve capfules, each embraced with an elaltic ring as in the 
more common ferns, 

2. H. alatum. Wing-ftalked Filmy-leaf. Engl. Bot. 
t. 1417. (H. Tunbridgenfe @. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1142.)— 
«« Fronds tripinnate, lobed, decurrent ; fegments linear, 
pbluntifh, entire. Main ftalk and branches winged. Fructifi- 
cations oblong, crenate, folitary at the upper edge of the 
bafe of each fubdivifion of the frond.’??—Gathered in the 
county of Kerry, by Mr. Mackay, gardener to the botanic 
garden at Dublin.—This rare fern manifeitly differs from 
the laft in having a larger and more compound frond, and 
in its main flalk being winged from the very bottom ; but 
more efpecially in the margin of the fegments being always 
entire, and in the involucrum or calyx being oblong and cylin- 
drical, not obovate and comprefled, except towards the 
fummit ; neither is its margin ferrated or toothed, but 
flightly and obtufely crenate. Dr. Smith remarks of this 
fpecies, ‘* Few of our Eritifh plants have been more enve- 
loped in doubt than this; very few could better repay the 
{crutiny of the curious botanift.””. We are now competent 
to defcribe it as a new fpecies, for it does not agree with the 
character of any Hymenophyllum in Dr. Swartz’s Effay on 
Ferns in Schrader’s Journal. Dr. Swartz has there defcribed 
20 fpecies, but the only two Britifh ones known may ferve 
as a fufficient epitome of the genus. We mutt not omit 
to mention that Mr.’ Brown, in his Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 
159, refers the H. alatum to Trichomanes. 

HYMENOPTERA, in Entomology, an order inftituted 
by Linnzus for the reception of thofe infects which have 
four membranaceous wings, and the abdomen of the female 
moftly armed with a fting. The genera are cynips, tenthredo, 
firex, ichneumon, fphex, ammophila, fcolia, thynnus, leu- 
copfis, tiphia, chalcis, chryfis, vefpa, apis, formica, and 
mutilla. 

HYMETTIUM Marnor. See Marstt. 

HYMETTUS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Attica, S.W. of Athens, and of the Iffus, extending from 
the S.W. to the N. E., at the diftance of a league from the 
city. It was celebrated for the excellent quality of its honey, 
which is highly extolled by Strabo, lix. It was alfo fa- 
mous for its marble. On this mountain were altars, one 
confecrated to Jupiter, and the other to Apollo. See Pau- 
fanias, in Attica, c. 32. 

HYMN, a fong, or ode in honour of God; or a poem 
proper to be feng, compofed in honour of fome deity. See 
One and Soxe. 

The word is Greek, dy: Aymn; formed of the verb ue, 
selebio, I celebrate. 

Lidore, on this word, remarks, that hymn is properly a 
fong of joy, {ull of the praifes of God; by which, accord- 
ing to him, itis diltinguithed from threna, which 1s a‘mourn- 
ing long, full.of lamentation, 

‘The hymns, or odes, of the ancients, generally confifted 
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of three ftanzas or couplets; the firft called ffrophe ; the 
fecond, antiffrophe ; and the latt, epode. 

St. Hilary, bifhop of Poitiers, is faid to have been the 
firft that compofed hymns to be fung in churches; he was 
followed by St. Ambrofe. Molt of thofe in the Roman 
breviary were compofed by Prudentius. ‘They have been 
tranflated into French verfe by Meffieurs De Port Royal. 
The Te Deum is alfo commonly called a hymn, though it 
be not in verfe; fo alfo is the Gloria in eacelfis. 

In the Greek Liturgy there are four kinds of hymns; but 
then the word is not taken in the fenfe of a praife offered in 
verfe, but fimply of laud, or praife, The angelic hymn, 
or Gloria in excelfis, makes the firlt kind; the ¢rifagion, the 
fecond; the cherubic hymn, the third; and the hymn of 
victory and triumph, called exnzior, the latt. 

Hymn of Caffor, inthe Mufic of the Ancients. The Lace- 
demonians, in marching to battle, played on the flute what 
they called Cafforeum Melos. Some authors pretend that 
Caitor himfelf invented this hymn, and that from him it had 
its name; others that Minerva invented the hymn of Catlor, 
and that this air ferved at firft for the Pyrrhic dance. 

Hymn of Ariftotle to Hermias. 

Arittotle honoured his friend and kinfman, Hermias, 
prince of Atarnea, with a hymn, or canticle, which is pre- 
ferved in Atheneus, and in Diogenes Laertius, for which 
he is faid to have been arraigned at a court of juitice, where 
he wae accufed of impioufly lavifhing upon a mortal fuck 
honour and praife, as were due only to the gods, 


Ariftotle’s Hymn to Hermias. 


& Virtue ! thou fource of pure delight, 
Whofe rugged mien can ne’er affright _ 
The man with courage fir'd ; 
For thee the fons of Greece have run 
To certain ills, which others fhun, 
And glorioufly expir’d. 


s¢ When’er thy facred feeds take root, 
Immortal are the flow’rs and fruit, 
Unfading are the leaves ; 
Dearer than {miles of parent kind, 
Than balmy fleep, or gold refin’d, 
The joys thy triumph gives. 


* For thee the Twins of mighty Jove, 
For thee divine Alcides itrove 
From vice the world to free ; 
For thee Achilles quits the light, 
And Ajax plunges into night, 
Eternal night, for thee. 


“ Hermias, the darling of mankind, 
Shall leave a deathlefs name behind 
For the untimely flain ; 
As long as Jove’s bright altars blaze, 
His worth fhall furnith grateful praife, 
To all the Mufe’s train.”’ 


The offence given by Ariftotle in this poem, which his 
enemies denominated a Pan, feems to have been the faying 
that the actions of his friend would be fung by the Mufes, 
as long as the worfhip ef Jupiter Hofpitalis continued, 
Athenzus, however, did not regard it as'a true Pzan, be- 
caufe the characteriftic exclamation Jo Pan did not occu 
in any part of it. 

Hymn of Battle, a kind of air which was fung by the 
Greeks when they advanced to battle, and began to charge 
inflead of the fhout, which was ufed at other times. Traces 
of this cuftom are ftill found amongit the Arnauts, inhabit- 


ants 


————a 
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ants of Macedonia, now fubjeét to the Turks. Thefe peo- 
ple, itout and bold, like their anceftors, engage with a 
rapid pace; the chief fings, and his troops anfwer, wiulit 
they prefs forward with an accelerated velocity. Tiefe 
hymns ought to be fhort, and confiit of fhort verfes, fet to 
a lively air. Horace fpeaks in one of his odes of a poet 
called T'yrtezus, who, in the wars of Meffina, animated by 
his verfes the Lacedzmonians to fuch a degree, that they thus 
gained a complete victory. In the time of Thucydides, 
however, the Lacedemonians marched in filence to the 
found of flutes, and by its cadence regulated their fteps, 
the better to preierve their ranks. It was this, without 
doubt, which gave marfhal Saxe the firft idea of marching 
to time ; one of the beft pians that could be deviled to per- 
fect the military art. 

HYMNIA, in Mytholgy, a furname given to Diana, 
under which appellation ihe was worfhipped, and had a 
temple in Arcadia. 

HYMNUS, Lat. ju0, Gr. a fong in honour of gods 
or heroes. The difference between a Aymn and a canticle 
coniiits in this, that the canticle more generally relates to 
actions, and the hymn to perfons. The firft fongs of all 
nations have been canticles or hymns. Orpheus and Linus 
paffled among the Greeks for the authors of the firft hymns, 
and there remain among the works of Homer a collection of 
hymns to the gods. ; 

“We have a fine tranflation of the hymn of Callimachus 
to Apollo, by Prior, and of Homer’s hymn to Venus, by 
Congreve. : 

HYNé-Loveu, in Geography, the name given to a {mall 
bay on the fouth coaft of Ireland, in the county of Cork, 
which lies weft of Toe-head, between it and Baltimore. 

HYNNERY, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland; 45 miles W.S.W. of Wexio. 

HYOBANCHE, in Botany, from vz, vss, a hog, and ayxx, 
to choke or firangle ; at leait fo it appears by the analogy of 
Orobanche, which Linneus certainly had in view. . 

Schreb. 421. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 354. Mart. Mill. Did. 
v. 2. Juff. ror. Lamarck Dié&. v. 3. 158.—Clafs and 
order, Didynamia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. 
Pediculares, Jaf. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of feven, linear, pointed, ere& 
leaves, as long as the corolla. Cor. of one petal, ringent ; 
upper lip vaulted, emarginate ; lower lip none. Stam. Fila- 
ments four, in pairs, inferted at the bale of the corolla, of 
a middling length ; anthers ovate, drooping, burfting on 
the upper fide. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ovate; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, curved at the top; ftigma thickifh, obtufe, emargi- 
nate. Peric. Capfule roundifh, two-celled. Seeds numerous, 
{mall. 

Obf. This genus is feparated from Orobanche on account 
of the ftrudture of its calyx and corolla. ; 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of feven leaves. Corolla ringent, having 
no lower lip. Capfule of two cells and many feeds. j 

1. H. fanguinea. Linn. Mant. 253. (Orobanche mauri- 
tanica, flore purpureo ; Pet. Gaz. t. 37. f. 4.)—Found at 
the Cape of Good Hope growing paralitically on other 
roots. Stem about fix inches high, quite fimple, woody, 
imbricated with aves which are formed-of ovate, thickly 
imbricated, outwardly convex, fmooth, ebtufe feales. Spike 
terminal, villofe, imbricated with bra@eas and flowers, which 
Jatter are folitary and feffile. In habit and fru@ure this 
genus is nearly allied to Orobanche, but is of a blood-re 
colour throughout. : 

HYO-GLOSSUS, in Azatomy, a mufecle of the tongue. 
See DecLurition. : 

HYOIDES, from v, and ads, form, a bone refembling 
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the Greek letter upfilon in its fhape, and conne&ed to the 
root of the tongue. See DecLuritrox. 

HYO-PHARYNGEUS, a name fometimes given to the 
middle con{trictor pharyngis mufele. See Decruritron. 

HYOSCYAMUS, in Botany, from ¥:, io: a hog, -and 
xuzyuoz, a bean. lian relates that if this plant be devourcd 
by fwine its effets are extremely noxious, and that the ani= 
malswhich partake of it will die, unlefs they are well drenched 
with water both internally and externally.—Linn. Gen. 98. 
Schreb. 133. Willd. Sp. Pl. toro. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 254. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1.240. Tournef. 
t. 42. Juff.124. Lamarck Did. v. 3. 327. Iluftr. t. 117. 
Gertn. t. 76.—C'afs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Luride, Linn. Solanee, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, tubular, ventricofe 
below, with a five-cleft, acute mouth, permanent. Cor. of 
one petal, funnel-fhaped; tube cylindrical, fhort; limb. 
ftraight and {preading, five-cleft half way down, its feg- 
ments obtufe, one broader than the reft. Stam. Filaments 
five, awl-fhaped, inclining ; anthers roundifh. Pift. Germen 
roundifh ; ftyle thread-fhaped, as long as the ftamens; itig- 
ma capitate. eric. Capfule ovate, obtufe, marked with a 
line on each fide, two-celled, feeming to be formed of two 
capfules clofely approximating, with a lid opening horizon- 
tally ; receptacles half-ovate, affixed to the partition. Seeds 
numerous, rugged. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped, obtufe, irregular. Sta- 
mens inclined. Capfule with a lid, two-celled. 

1. H. niger, Common Henbane. Linn. Sp. Ph. 257. 
Engl. Bot. t. 591. Woodv. Med. Bot. t. 52.—* Leaves 
finuated, embracing the ftem. Flowers feffile.?"—Common 
in wafte ground by the road fide throughout England, 
more efpecially on a dry calcareous foil, flowering in July. 
Rost annual, {pindle-fhaped. Stenr branched, round. Leaves 
alternate, feffile, oblong, fharply finuated. Spikes terminal, 
fimple, recurved, accompanied with leaves. Flowers feflile, 
ere. Calyx pitcher-fhaped, reticulated with veins. Corolla 
yellow, very gracefully pencilled with a net-work of purple 
veins. The whole plant is hairy, vifcous, poifonous, and 
narcotic, except its feeds, whofe oil counteraéts their noxious 
properties. “¢ The feeds and capfules together, {moked as 
tobacco, are in fome places a popular remedy for the tooth- 
ache, but convulfions and temporary infanity fometimes 
follow its ufe.”’ ' 

2. H. reticulatus. Egyptian Henbane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 257. 
(H. flore rubello ; Ger. em. 355. f. 5.) —*¢ Stem-leaves on 
footitalks, finuated, acute; fHoral-leaves entire. Flowers 
ventricofe.”? Native of Crete, Syria and Egypt.—It flowers 
in July —This annual is very fimilar to the common Hen- 
bane, but differs in having its item-leaves ovate, bent up- 
wards, and fmoother on the upper fide; the floral-ones 
feflile and entire. Flowers on a very fhort ftalk, bell-thaped,., 
red, beautifully reticulated with dark veins; their tube 
f{wollen. 

3- H. albus. White Henbane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 257. Ger. 
em. 353.— Leaves on footftalks, finuated, obtufe. Flowers 
feffile.”"— Native of the fouth of Europe, flowering in Au- 
guft.—This alfo refembles H. niger in habit and ftru@ure,. 
but the leaves are more rounded or obtufe, very foft, clothed 
with white hairs, as is alfo the flem. Flowers fewer ; lower 
ones.on longer ftalks than the upper. Cap/ule membranaceous,. 
ventricofe at the bottom. Seeds numerous, {mall, kidney- 
fhaped,. of a whitifh ath-colour. 

Linnzus obferved a variety of this fpecies having the: 
throat of the corolla coloured with dark purple and green. 

4. H. aureus. Golden-flowered or fhrubby Henbane:. 
Linn. Sp. Pl 257: Curt. Mag. t. 87 —** Leaves on foot- 

ftalks,, 


See ae © 


dtatks, bobed, dentate, acute. Flowers on ftalks. Fruit 
pendulous*’—A native of Crete and other parts of the Katt. 
Tt is very commonly cultivated in this country, as it flowers 
almott through the fummer, and is extremely ernamental.— 
‘Root biennial (perhaps perennial.) Leaves roundifh, acutely 
indented on their edges, hairy. Fvowers at each joint of the 
ftem, ofa bright yellow colour with a dark purple bafe. Style 
much longer than the corolla: Alpinus and other authors 
make two varieties of this, differing only in fize and the fhade 
of colour in the corolla. 

=. Hi. muticus.. Smooth or beardlefs Henbane. Linn. 
Mant. 45. Willdon. 5. Schmidel. Ic. t. 71.—Leaves on 
footftalks, ovate, acutely angled. Calyx withcut awns. 
BraGteas undivided —Native of Egypt and Arabia.—Stem 
a foot high, erect; roundith, fomewhat pubefcent. Branches 
axillary, thorter. Leaves alternate, obtufely finuated, acute, 
entire, palith. Raceme of fowers all dire€ted one way, curved 
in at the top. Calyx bell-funnel-fhaped, not at all {pinous. 
Flowers campanulate ; at firft green on the outfide, then 
whitih ; on the infide very dark purple, but finally, the whole 
dower becomes ‘white and unfpotted. Stamens declining, 
purple, a little longer than the corolla. Piftil longer, de- 
clining. : 

6. i. pufillus. Dwarf Henbane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 258. (H. 
puiillus aureus americanus ; Vluk,. Phyt. t. 37. 4. 5-)— 
<< Stem-leaves lanceolate, toothed ; floral-leaves in pairs, en- 
tire. Calyx furnifhed with fpines.”— Native of Perfia— 
Root annual. Siem fix inches in height, brittle, hairy. Leaves 
alternate, on long hairy italks. Calyx turbinate, ten-angled, 
nearly the length of the corolla, and broader than its tube, 
{piny at top. Corolla yellow with a black throat, divided 
on the lower fide beyond the limb. Stamens declining. 

7. H. phyfalodes. Purple-flowered Henbane. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 258. Ameen. Acad. v. 7. t. 6. f. 1.. Curt. Mag. t. 852. 
__« Leaves ovate, quite entire. Calyx inflated, fub-glo- 
bular.?—A native of Siberia, flowering in Marchand April. 
Root perennial. Stems a foot high, fimple, ere, round, 
rough with hairs. Leaves alternate, heart-fhaped, entire, 
dark-green, hairy underneath, the upper ones gradually 
larger. Flowers in bundles, terminal, of a purple colour, 
funnel-fhaped, erect. Stamens alittle fhorter than the corolla, 
converging. Sty/e as long as the corolla. Sigma capitate, 
emarginate, whitifh. This plant ieems to be Pulmonaria 
hirta, Linn. Sp. Pl. App. 1667. ; 

8. H. Sccpalia. Night-thade leaved Henbane. Linn. Mant. 
46. Willd. n.8. Curt. Mag. t. 1126.—** Leaves ovate, 
entire. Calyx inflated, campanulate.””—A native of Carniola, 


flowering in May.— Root perennial ;_/:m nearly a foot high, - 


forked. Leaves alternate, occafionally oppoiite, lanceolate- 
ovate, naked, entire. Stalks axillary, fingle-flowered. Flowers 
pendulous. Calyx {mooth, beardlefs. Corolla bell-shaped, 
very fimilar to that of tropa Belladonna, the deadly night- 
fhade. Filaments hairy, ftraight. Cap/ule globofe, of two 
cells. 

Obf: ‘Thefe two laft fpecies H. phyfalodes and Scopolia 
ciffes from the reft in having the fruit feldom-opening, and a 
more regular corolla. 

Hyoscramus Peruvianus, henbane of -Peru, a name by 
which Dodoneus and many other authors have called the 
tobacco plants, more ufually known by the name nicotiana. 

HYOSERIS, from. v:, voz, a fwine, and. cess, a 
kind of lettuce, whence its Englih appellation {wine’s lettuce, 
or {wine’s fuccory. Linn. Gen. 4o4. Schreb. 531- Willd. 
Spe Pl. v. 3: 1612. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Sm. Fl, Brit. 
$39. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 130. Jui. 169. Lamarck. Did. 

ov. 3. 158. Tlufte..t. 654. Gert. t. 160. (Taraxaconaftrum ; 
“Vaill. Mem. Acad. des Sc—ann. 1721.) Clafs and order, 
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Syngenefia Polygamia fEqualis. Nat. Ord. Compofite Semijie/- 


culofe, Linn. Cichoracee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx cylindric-angular, about eight 
or ten-cleft, permanent ; {cales lanceolate, ere&t, acute, fome- 
what keeled, equal, calycled at the bafe with very fhort clofe 
{cales. - Cor. compound, fomewhat imbricated, uniforms 
each flower hermaphrodite ; proper, of one petal, tongue- 
fhaped, linear, truncated, five-toothed- Sam. Tilameats 
five, capillary, very fhort ; anthers united, tubular.  Pi?. 
Germen oblong ; ityle thread-fhaped, the length of the#a- 
mens ; ftigmas two, reflexed. Peric. none ; ccmmon per- 
manent. calyx clofe or {preading. Seeds folitery, oblong, 
membranaceous, ftreaked on one fide along the middle, 
almoft the length of the calyx ; the marginal ones broadelt ; 
down feffile, chaffy. Receptacle naked. 

- Ef. Ch. Calyx almoit equal.’ Down fimple, chaffy. 
Receptacle naked. 


1. H. minima. Swine’s fuccory. Linn. Sp. «Pl. .1138.~ 


Engl. Bot. t.95. (H. mafcala ; Ger..em. 288; )—** Siena 
divided, deftitute of leaves. Flower-ftalks iwelling up- 
wards.’’—Found in barren fandy gravelly fields, but rather 
{paringly, flowering in June.—Root annual, fmall, fpindle- 
fhaped. Leaves radical, depreffed, oblong, toothed, now 
and then entire, rough, particularly at their edges. Stems 
three, four, or more, round, fmooth, taper, and purplifh at 
the bottom, under the flowers hollow and inflated, with 
here and there a few feattered, pointed, ereét braéteas. 
Flowers {clitary, {mall, lemon-coloured ; florets very ob- 
tufe, andtoothed. Seeds crowned with an elevated chaily 
border. 

Several {pecies of this genus, of which Willdenow reckons 
eight in all, require revifion, nor are the generic characters 
well defined. In fome inftances the crown of the feed is 
encompaffed with hairs. 

HYOSYRIS, a name given by Pliny and fome other 
authors to the common knapweed, or jacea nigra. 

HYO-THYROIDEUS, in Anatomy, a mufcle paffing 
between the os hyoides and the thyroid cartilage, and de- 
{cribed in the article DeGiuTITION. , 

HYPACARIS, or Hypacyris, in Ancient Geography, 
a river of Scythia, which fprung, according to Herodotus, 
from a lake, and pafiing through the middle of the country 
of the Scythian Nomades, difcharged itfelf into the Euxine 
fea, near the town of Carcinites, forming on the nght Hylea 
and the Curfus Achilles. : 

HYPACTIC Menicixgs, formed of ixzyx, J takeaway, 
a term ufed by fome authors for cathartic medicines. 
HYPABA, in Ancient Geography, one of the iilands called 
Stechades, now Hieres, fituated on the coaft of Gallia 
Narbonnenfis. 

HYP/JEPA, a town of Lydia, between the Tmolus and 
the Cayfter. 

eh BASES a country of the Peloponnefus, in Tri- 
phylia. : o3 

HYP/ETHROS, or Hypxrunion, ‘Ywros9piox, formed 
of uso, under, and a9)~, air, in the Ancient Archite@ure, a 
kind of temple, open at the top, and thereby expofed to 
the air. : 

The hypethron, according to Vitruvius, is an open build- 


.ing or portico, fuch as anciently were certain temp’es that 


had_no roof or covering. Of this we have an inftance, in 
the temple of Jupiter Clympius, built by Coflutius, a Ro- 
man archite& at Athens. ‘ 

Of hypzthrons, fome were decaftyle, others pycnoftyle ; 
but they had all rows of columns within-fide, forming a 
kind of periftyle; which was eflential to this fort of temple. 

HYPALLAGE, Imumuratioy, a grammatical figure, 


_ ~ whereby, 


-—s 


Wye 


Whereby, of different expreffions which give the fame idea, 
we make choice of that which is lea(t natural and obvious ; 
or, when there is a mutual permutation or change of cafes, 
moods, regimens, &c. ‘ 
“he term is formed of izzarerze, J change, compofed, of 
zzz) I change; of zhdoz, another. 


vro and =? 
A\s in this inttance; Dare claffibus auflros ; inftead of Dare 
elaffes auffris. 
HYPANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Triphyhia, 
E. of Acheron and N. of Typanza. 
~HYPANIA, a town of the Pelopotnefus in the Elide; 


rohably the fame with Hypana. 
yy I 


HYPANIS, ariver of European Scythia, fince named 
the Bog. According to the ancients it originated ina large 


lake, called the ‘« Sea of the Hypanis.”” 

HYPAPANTE, or Hypante, a name which the 
Greeks give to the feaft of the purification of the holy Vir- 
gin, or the prefentation of Jefus in the temple. 

The words are Greek, uxzirx, and dxz~zyr7, which pro- 
perly fignify humble, and lowly meeting 3 being compounded 
of ure, under, beneath, and avixx, OF axcarr%m, L meet, of uvrty 
contra, againj?. The denominations are taken: from the 
meeting of old Simeon, and Anna the -prophetefs, in the 
temple, at the time the child Chrift Jefus was -brought 
thither. 

FAYPARNA, in Ancient Geography, 
Lycis, according to Arrian. y ; 

~HYPAT'A, a town of Greece, and one of the principal 
towns of Theflaly, according to Apuleius, Atin, Aur, 1. i, 
—Alfo, a country of Alia, on the river Sangar. 

- HYPATE, drecn, ‘in the Greek Mujfic, an epithet. by. 
which the Greeks diitinguithed the loweit tetrachord, and 
the lowett tring of each of the two lowett tetrachords, 

' Hypare Aypaton, was a tone higher than the proflamba- 
nomenos. See Greek ScALE and Notation. 

Hypate Mefon, vra70 pzcwi, the lowelt itring of the fe- 
cond tetrachord, which was alfo the molt acute of the firft, 
_ as thefe tetrachords were conjoint. See Congornr. 
Hypate Prima, in Mu/ic, is an interval, fo calied by’ M. 


a town of Afia, in 


Henfling, whofe ratio is } = 358 © + 7 f + 31m, or the | 


Firtu, which fee. 

HYPATIA, in Biography, a female philofopher of the 
Ecleétic fet, was the daughter of Theon, a celebrated ma- 
thematician of Alexandria, who flourifhed in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. ‘The talents of his daughter were cultivated 
with great affiduity, and fhe was made miltrefs of the differ- 


ent branches of polite learning, and became intimately con-, 


verfant in the feieuces of geometry and aftronomy, as they 
were at that day underftood. She next applied herfelf to 
philofophy, and is faid to have excelled ail the philofophers 
of her time. So high was her reputation, that fhe was 
ftrongly folicited to become a public preceptrefs in the 
fehool where Ainmonius, Hierocles, and other celebrated 
philofophers taught : and fuch was her attachment to {cience,. 
that fhe yielded to the public voice, and became:aninftruétor 
im the fchools. Here fhe explainedthe principles of philofophy, 
and endeavoured to reconcile the fyltems of Plato, Ariftotle,, 
and other matters. The celebrity of her name attracted 
{cholars from all parts, and fhe gained the refpe& and ad- 


Miration not only of thofe who formed her auditories in the~ 


{chools, but the moft eminent characters in Alexandria, and 
was even confulted by the magiltrates in cafes of importance. 
She is faid, however, not to have been intoxicated by the 
refpeét which was paid to her from all quarters ; that though 


fhe excelled mot of the philofophers of the age in mathema.. 


tical learning and fcience, fhe dilcovered no pride, and though 
the was in perfon exceedingly beautiful, fhe never yielded to. 
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the“impulfé of vanity,’ nor ever gave occafion to the flightett 
fufpicion againft her chaltity. Poflefled of fuch extraordi= 
nary accomplifhments and virtues, her houfe became the refort 
of perfons of learning and diltinétion ; but her talents ex. 
cited the jealoufy vf mean and little minds, and the attain. 
ments to which fhe was indebted for her celebrity proved the 
eccalion of her deftruétion.  Oreites, a man of liberal edu- 
cation, and intimately acquainted with Hypatia, whom he 
frequently confulted, was governor of Alexandria; and 
Cyril, a bifhop of great authority, but haughty, violent, and 
tntolerant in the higheft degree, filled the patriarchal ehair 
of that city. This prelate, who perhaps did not wifh to 
appear the avowed perfecutor, infligated the populace to 
plunder the property of the Jews, by forcibly expelling 
them from Adexandria, Oreftes, refenting his conduét, laid 
the affair before the emperor; who, declining to interfere 
in the difpute, the city became a feene of frequent tumults. 
and contelts between the partizans of the prelate and go- 
vernor. The intimacy of Oreftes with Hypatia now hecate 
a ground of jealoufy to Cyril, who felt indignant that his 
rival fhould have it. in his power to be benefited by her fage 
ate on which account the was calumniated by the bifhop’s 
tag Re RE Toten Cl te 
ng E gnity. Not fatisfied 
with her life, they put her to the moft extreme torture, and 
then treated her dead body with the utmott indignity. Hy- 
Pata was murdered in the year 415, under the reign of 
Lheodolius Il. by the confent and .withes, if not by the 
dire & inttigation, of Cyril, a bifhop of what was falfely called 
Chrittianity. ‘he Chriftian religion teaches every thing 
that 18 excellent, kind, and praifeworthy, and the actions of 
matignant prielts are not to be imputed to the creed which 
they prefels, but to the rancour of heart, which is but toa 
frequently, found in the tyrants of the world, in ecclefiattical 
as weil as civil polity. Moreri. Enfield’s Hitt. Phil. 
HYPATOIDE, in Mu ‘ca nome, or air, ina low pitch. 
Hyparoivrs, grave founds. See Erpsis. 
HYPATON, Diaroxos. See Dratonvs and System. 
; HYPALYPTUM, in Botany, a name of whofe 
meaning we can difcover nothing. Can it have been cor- 
rupted from the Hypolytrum of Richard and Perfoon, which 
has a great appearance of being the fame genus? For this 
fuggellion we are indebted to Mr. Brown.—Vabl. Enum. 
v. 2. 283. Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 219 —Clafs 
and order, Triandria Meonogynia. Nat. Ord. Calamarie, Linn. 
Cypercidee, Jul. : 
Gen. Ch. Cal, Spike clofely imbricated on all fides, with 
obovate concave feales, one of them to each flower ; peri- 
anth of two membranous linear valves, nearly as long, and 
oppolite to each feale. Cor, none. Stam. Filaments three +. 
anthers linear. Pift. Germen fuperior, oblong-ovate ; ftyle 
one, cloven, deciduous ; ftigmas two or three, undivided. 
Peric. none. Seed folitary, naked, ob{curely triangular, with- 
out any hairsat the bafe.. . id 
Eff. Ch. Scales imbricated every way, fingle-flowered.. 
Perianth of two valves, oppofite to each fcale. Corolla. 
none. Seed one,, naked, beardlefs. c 
This genus is allied to Kyllingia, 
habit. ‘Che fpecies in Vahl.are four ; 
1. H. pungens. “Spikes ovate-oblong. Scales obtufe, 
Involucrum {pinous-pointed.””—Suppofed to be a native of 
South Ameriea. Stems two feet high. 
2. H. argenteum. ‘* Spikes ovate. Scales acute.. Style 
three-cleft. Leaves linear.’*—Native of the Eaft Indies and’ 
of Senegal. Stem a foot high. Flowers very white. 


3+ He fphacelatum, Spikes ovate. Styles two-cleft.. 
Leaves 


with which it agrees in: 
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eaves linear.”— Found at Tranquebar. 
Spikes whitifh, brown when old. 

4. H. fiiforme. “ Spikes oblong. 
Leaves brittle-fhaped.”»—Native of Guinea. Glaucous, 
fix inches or more in height. Spikes dark brown when old. 

The roots of al! are fibrous and purple. S/ems triangular, 
erect, without joints. Leaves two or three, channelled, rigid, 
rough-edged, fheathing.  Jnvolucrum mottly two-leaved. 
Spikes terminal, feffile. 

To thefe Mr. Brown adds a fifth. 

5- H. microcephalum. ‘* Spikes ternate, nearly globofe. 
Scales linear-wedge-fhaped, awned. Involucrum of two very 
long leaves.’’—Native of the tropical part of New Holland. 
The /fem is lender, triangular. 

HYPECOUM, appears to be derived from urny:x, to 
refound, becaufe its feed-veffels when touched by the hand 
burit with a crackling noife. This genus is the tanxoov of 
Diofcorides, and Hypecoum of Pliny.—Linn. Gen. 66. 
Schreb. go Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 704. Mart. Mill. Dié. 
v. 2. Ait. [Jort. Kew. v. 1. 168. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Gree. 
v.1. 107. Juff. 236. Lamarck Di&. v. 3. 160 Mlufir. 
t. 88. Gertn. t. 115. (Hypecoon; Tournef. t. 115.) 
Clafs and order, Tetrandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Corydales, 
Linn. Papaveracee, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fmall, of two, ovate, acute, ereGt, 
oppofite, deciduous leaves. Cor. of four petals, the two 
exterior ones oppofite, broader, trifid, obtufe ; the two in- 
ner alternate with the others, trifid half way down; the 
middle fegrent concave, comprefled, ereét. Stam. Fila- 
ments four,awl-fhaped, ereét, covered by the middle fegment 
of the inner petals; anthers ere€t, oblong. Pi/?. Germen 
fuperior, oblong, cylindrical ; ftyles two, very fhort; flig- 
mas acute. Peric. Pod long, curved inwards, jointed. 
Seeds globofe, compreffed, a fingle one in each articula- 
tion of the feed-veflel. 

Obf.The ftamens ef H. eredum appear to be tetradynamous. 

Ef. Ch. Calyx of two leaves. Petals four, the two 
outer ones broader. Fruit a pod. 

1. H. procumbens. Linn. Sp. Pl. 181. (Cuminum cor- 
riculatum, five Hypecoum Clufii ; Ger. em. 1067. 3.)— 
* Pods curved, compreffed, jointed. ‘The two larger pe- 
tals obtufely three-lobed.”” Native of the fouth of Europe, 
and cultivated, by Gerarde, in this country, before 1597. 
It Mowers in June and July, ripening feed in Augult.— 
Root fimple, annual, fibrous. Leaves chiefly radical, much 
divided, pale green, with a greyifh or glaucous tinge. Stems 
feveral, flender, comprefied, naked at bottom, but furnifhed 
witha few leaves at the upper part, amongft which the flo wer- 
italks appear, each fupporting a {mall yellow flower. Pad 
grooved with longitudinal ftreaks. Seeds from ten to twenty, 
dark brown.—H. patens, Willd. Hort. Berol. t. 5, feems 
not different from this. 

2. H. littorale. Willd, n. 2. Jacq. Colle&. v. 27 205: 
Te. Rar. v. 2. t. 309.—* Pods jointed, compreffed, curved. 
Petals entire, the outer ones longer and linear-{patulate.’’"— 
A native of dry fend on the fhores of Germany.—This is 
fearcely more than a variety of the laft, as it differs only in 
the leaves being fhorter and more acutely toothed, with en- 
tire and paler petals. f 

3. H. pendulam. Linn. Sp. Pl. 181. (Cuminum filiquo- 
fum; Ger. em. 1067. 2.)—“ Pods drooping, round, cylin- 
drical. The larger petals obtufely three-lobed.”—A native 
of the fouth of France, flowering in June and July.—Stenr 
more flender, and ftanding more ere¢t than in H. procumbens. 
Leaves alfo longer and narrower. F/owers {maller, appear- 
ing at the divilions of the branches, they are yellow like 
thofe of the greater Celandine, but lefs. : 


A foot high. 
Stem thread-fhaped. 


ey Ges 
4. H. ere®um. Linn. Sp. Pl. 181. Amm. Ruth. 58. t. 9. 


«¢ Pods ere&t, round, torulofe. The larger petals emarginate, 
three-lobed.””_ Amman received feeds of this plant from 
Dauria, and Miller from Iftria ; the latter cultivated it here 
before 1759. This has much the appearance of the laftin 
leaf and flower, but ‘its pods grow ereét, and are writhed 
aud twilted about. ‘ 

5. H. imberbe. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Gree. n. 378.—Pods 
curved, compreffed, jomted. Al! the petais beardlefs.— 
Found by Dr. J. Sibthorp im the ifle of Cyprus. A figure 
of this fpecies is deftined for the Fl. Greca, t. 156. It 
has the hahit of the ret. 

Obf. The juice of thefe plants is of a yellow colour, re-” 
fembling that of Celandine, and is iuid to have the fame 
narcotic effe& as opium. 


HYPELATE, from ixo, under, and dan, a fir-tree, fo - 


named by Dr. Patrick Browne. Schreb. 730. Browne 
Jam. 208. Swartz Predr. 61. Clafs aad order, Pelygamia 
Monecia. Schreb. rather G&andria Monagynia. i 

Gen. Cli. Perfe& Flowers, Ca/. Perianih of five (feldom 
four) ovate, concave, fpreading, deciduous leaves, two of 
which are lefs than the ret. Cer. Petals five, ovate, a little 
lefs than the calyx, deciduous, with a nectariferous cell 
about the germen. Siam. Filaments eight, fpreading, placed 
round the bafe of the germen, the length of the corolla; 
anthers ovate-cordate. Pi/f. Germen gicbofe, fuperior ; 
fiyle fhort, erect ; ftigma deflexed, triangular, three-fur- 
rowed, acute. Peric. Drwpa pulpy, roundifh. Seed. Nut 
oval, very fmooth ; kernel folitary. Male Flowers on th: 
fame tree, but in a diftmét panicle. Ca/. Cor. and Ned. the 
fame as in the perfeét flowers, from the middle of which iaft 
arife the Stam. Filaments eight, converging at the bafe, either 
erect, reflexed or afcending, broader at the bafe ; anthers, 
ovate-cordate. Pi/?. The triangular rudiment of a germen ; 
flyle awl-fl.aped, very {mall. ‘ 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-leaved. 
Stigma bent down, triangular. Drupa fing!e-feeded. 

1. H. trifeliata. Swartz Pred. 61. Browne Jam. 208. 
(Cytifes arboreus, foliis obtufis glabris; Sloane Jam. vy. 2. 
33.) Found at Jamaica by the river-fide under the tow 
and on the red hills very plentifully. ‘This éree has mary 
trunks, each about four or five inches in diameter, coxered with 
a fmooth cinnamon-coloured bark. Branches upright. Leav:s 
always three together at the end of a common footitalk, cf 
a yellowifh green colour, very {mooth, having one middle 
rib, and fome tranfverfe ones. Dr. Browne obferves that 
it is full of flender branches, and furnifhed with many leaves 
of the fame texture and grain with thofe of Lignum Vite, 
but remarkably different in form and difpoftuen. He never 
faw the fruit in a perfect ftate. 3 

HYPENEMIUS, an epithet applied by authors to bar- 
reneggs, or fuch as a hen lays before fhe has been tred by 
the cock. They are alfo calied zcephyria ova, and had both 
thefe names from the winds being fuppoied to generate 
thei. , 

HYPER, a Gre:k word ufed in the compefition of di- 
vers terms derived from that language. « 

The Greek prepofition ix:g, hyper, literally fignifies above. 
beyond; and in compofition it expreffes fome excefs, er 
fomething beyond the fignification of the imple word it is 
jeined with. : 

Hyver, Supra, below. See Err. 

HYPER-AZOLIAN, the penultima in the acute of 
the fifteen modes in Greek mufic, of which the fundameatal 
or key-note was a fourth above the AZolian mode. Ncither 
the hyper-zolian, nor the hyper-lydian mode was to. 
ancient es the reit; nor is either of them mentioned by 

Arifloxenus ; 


Corolla of five petals. 


. 


a 


eC ce CCU 


than a foot long, triangular, fometimes {quare. 


Ba? 


Ariftoxenus ; and Ptolemy, who admitted only feven modes, 
comprehended neither of them in his lift, 

HYPERANTHERA, in Botany, from ix; upon, and 
evnpa, an anther, fo named by Forfkall, in allufion to the 
fuperior length or projeGtion of two of the flamens. Forfk. 
Egypt. Arab. 67. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. §35.. Vahl. Symb. 
v. I. 30. (Anoma; Loureir. Cochinch. v. 1. 278. Mo- 
ringa ; Schreb. 741. Burmann. Zeylan. t. 75. Juff. Gen. 
348. Lamarck. Illuftr. ¢. 337-) Clafs and order, Décan- 
eo Monogynia. Nat. Ord.” Lomentacez, Linn. Leguminofe, 

uff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, in five deep fegments, 
inferior. Cor. irregular, of five obovate petals, inferted be- 
twixt the fegments of the calyx: the upper one largeft. 
Stam. Filaments 10, awl-fhaped, unequal ; anthers roundifh, 
fome of them often imperfeé&. Piff. Germen linear, fu- 
perior ; ftyle longer than the ftamens ; {tigma fimple. Peric. 
Pod long, ftraight, pulpy, of one cell, and three rugofe, 
fpongy valves. Seeds numerous, roundifh, with three wings, 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments. Petals unequal, 
inferted into the calyx. Legume long, ftraight, of three 
valves. Seeds winged. 

Obf. The laft fpecies has a bivalve legume, and feeds 
without wings. 

1. A. decandra. Willd. n. 1. (Anoma Moringa; Lou- 
reir. Cochinch. ) -—« Flowers décandrous. Leaves bipinnate ; 
lower leaflets ternate. Legumes fomewhat oétagonal."’—A 
native of many parts of India; obferved by Loureiro at 
Bengal. This tree is of a middling fize. Branches fpread- 
ing. Leaves alternate, unequally bipinnate ; leaflets obo- 
vate, {mooth, entire. Flowers white, in fcattered panicles. 
Legume awl-fhaped. Seeds furnithed with three membranous 
pies and arranged in a ftraight and fimple order along the 
valves. 

2. H. Moringa. Willd. n..2. (Anoma Moringa; Lou- 
reir. Cochinch. Guilandina Moringa; Linn. Sp. Pl. 546. 
Jacq. Ic. Rar. v. 3. t. 461.) —* Flowers femi-decandrous. 
Leaves bipinnate, lower leaflets ternate. Legumes trian- 
gular.”—A native of Ceylon and Egypt. This fpecies 
very nearly approaches the laft in fize and habit, but its 
leaves are oppofite, and flowers lefs brilliant. Legume more 
Seeds trian- 
gular and winged, difpofed in a fingle row; thefe are the 
“ Ben-nuts,” formerly much ufed by perfumers for their 
oil, which abforbs and retains {cents very powerfully, 

3. H. femidecandra. Willd. n. 3. Vahl. Symb. v. 1. 30.— 
“ Flowers femi-decandrous. Leaves bipinnate, fimply pin- 
nate at the top.””—A native of Arabia. Leaves unequally 
bipinnate, confifting of fix or eight pair of oppofite leaflets, 
on fhort ftalks, larger by degrees towards the top, remote, 
fmooth. Flowers in panicled clufters. The common and 
partial flower-ftalks alternate. 

4- H. cochinchinenfis. Willd. n. 4. (Anoma cochinchinenfis ; 
Loureir. Cochinch.)—‘ Flowers femi-decandrous. Leaves 
bipinnate, downy. Legumes two-valved. Seeds naked.? 
Found in the woods of Cochinchina. A tree about ten 
feet high with afcending ranches. Leaves oppofite, un- 
equally bipinnate ; leaflets nearly ovate, downy. Flowers 
white, in feattered panicles. Legume oblong, fomewhat 
comprefied, attenuated at either end. 

HYPERBATON, or Hypersasis, in Grammar and 
Rhetoric, is a tran{pofition, or a figurative conitruction, in- 
verting the natural and proper order of the terms of a dif- 
courfe. 

The word is UmEpCaror, or imepsacicy derived of repo cer, 
tranfgredior, I go beyond ; formed of insp ultra, beyond,and 
Baw, eo, I go. 

Vor. XVIII. 
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The hyberbaton, Longinus obferves, is no other than a 
tranfpofal of fentiments, or words, out of the natural order 
and method of difcourfe, and always implies great violence, 
or ftrength of paffion, which naturally hurries a man out of 
himfelf, and diftraéts him varioufly. “Thucydides is very li- 
beral in hyperbatons. 

Quintilian calls the hyberbaton verbi tran/greffio. It is of 
ufe to enliven and animate the difcourfe: it is very proper 
to exprefs a violent paffion, and reprefent an agitation of 
mind in the livelieft manner. 

HYPERBIBA SMUS, "TYorepS Carus. in Rhetoric, a 
figure which inverts the order of conitru@tion. Cornelius 
Nepos gives an inftance of it in his life of Chabrias: “ Athe- 
nienfes diem certam Chabriz preftituerunt, quam ante do- 
mum nifi rediffet, &c. for ante quam.”? 

HYPERBOLA, in Geometry, one of the Conic Se@tions, 
is formed by the common feétion of a plane and a conic fur- 
face, when the cutting plane neither meets the whole contour 
of the cone, nor is parallel to a plane that touches the conic 
furface. 

A plane, fuch as we have juft defcribed, being indefinitely 
extended, will likewife cut the oppofite conic furface, and 
the common feétion will be another hyperbola perfe@ly 
fimilar to the former one. The two curves, formed by the 
interfeCtion of the fame plane, with two oppofite conic fur- 
faces, are called oppofite fections, or oppofite hyperbolas. 

For the definitions relating to the hyperbola, and oppofite 
hyperbolas, we muft refer to the article Conics ; as we muft 
likewife do for the chief properties which thefe curves have 
in common with the other conic féGtions: in this place we 
intend to treat of the more noted properties peculiar to 
the particular curves under confideration. 

1. Ifa parallelogram be completed by drawing parallels 
to the afymptotes of an hyberbola from any point in the 
curve, that parallelogram will be conitantly of the fame 
magnitude. 

Let C A, CB (Plate X. Conics, fig. 1.) be the afymptotes 
of an hyperbola, and let two parallelograms CPM Q, 
C pmq, be formed by drawing parallels to CA, CB, through 
M and m, any two points in the curve: thefe parallelograms 
areequal. Let two lines, G F and H K, parallel to one an- 
other, be drawn through M and m to cut the afymptotes, 
Then by fimilar triangles, 


GM:MP::Hm: mp, 
FM:MQ:: Km: mg. 
Therefore, GM x MF: PM x MQ::Hm x 

Km:mp x mq. 


But (Cor. 27.Con.) GM x MF = Hm x Kam. 
Therefore MP x MQ = mp x mg. 

Therefore the parallelograms C P M Q, Cp mq, are equal 
(235.6... Es) 

Cor.—If MP, a parallel to one afymptote, meet the 
other afymptote in P, then the rectangle CP x PM is 
conftantly of the fame magnitude. 

2. A triangle formed by two afymptotes of an hypers 
bola, and a tangent of the curve which meets them, is con- 
ftantly of the fame magnitude. 

Let a tangent of a hyperbola cut the afymptotes C A, 
CB (fg. 1.); from the point of conta& M, draw MP 
parallel to CB, and MQ parallel to CA; then the line 
TS will be bifeGted in M (21. Con.) ; hence it is plain that 
the triangle CTS is the double of the parallelogram 
CPMQ, and confequently the triangle is conitantly of the 
fame magnitude (1). 

3- Lemma.—Let DE (fig. 2.) be parallel to AC, one, 
fide of a triangle, then the line B F, drawn from the angle 

30 oppotite 
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oppofite to AC, through O, the interfection of A E and 
DC, will bife& AC. 
‘Let BF cut DE in G. Then, becaufe the parallels 
DE and A C are cut by three lines drawn through B, 
DiS eG*tA-C y¥ GF: 

And becaufe the fame parallels are cut by three lines 
drawn through O, 

DE Hecke tA: 

Therefore (11. 5. E.) 

AC Cie AsGion it. 

Confequently (9.5. E.) AF = FC. 

4. A ttraight line drawn from the interfeGtion of two tan- 
gents of an hyperbola (figs. 3. and 4.), or oppofite hyper- 
bolas, through the centre, will bifect the line drawn between 
the points of contaé&. 

Let T M and T N be two lines touching an hyperbola, or 
oppofite hyperbolas in M and N; then T C, drawn through 
the centre, will bifeéé MN. Let the line which touches 
the curve in M meet the afymptotes in G and H; and the 
line touching in N, meet the fame lines in K and L; join 
HKandGL. Then the two trianglesG CH and LCK 
are equal (2); take away, or add, the triangle K.C H, and 
the two triangles KGH and KLH will likewife. be 
equal: therefore K H is parallel to LG (39. 1. E.); and 
MN, which bife@s H G and K L (21. Con.), will like- 
wife be parallel to KH and GL (2.6.E.) Now TC 
will bife&t GL (Lem.), therefore it will alfo bika MN 
parallel to GL. 

5. Lf a tangent of an hyperbola meet a diameter, and an 
ordinate be applied to the fame diameter from the point of 
eontaé ; then the femi-diameter will be a mean proportional 
between the fegments lying between the centre and the 
tangent, and the centre and the ordinate. 

Firft let a tangent H B (jigs. 5. and 6.) meet a tranf- 
verfe diameter C A, and let H F be anordinate to the fame ; 
draw AM a tangent of the curve to meet BH in M; 
draw H A and C Mcutting AH inO, and HF mN; 
jon AN. Becaufe A H is bifeéted in O (4), and AM 
parallel to HF (1. Cor. 16.Con.), it is manifeft that 
AMHN is aparallelogram. Becaufe A M is parallel to 


HF, therefore 
CM]CN BABE: 
And becaufe A N is parallel to BH, therefore 
CM: CN: CBr BAL 
Confequently (11. 5. E.) 
CB: BA «BA? BFE: 

Secondly, let the tangent HB and ordinate HF be 
drawn to a fecond diameter C A; draw the diameter C D, 
conjugate to CA, and therefore parallel to HF; draw 
alfo H T parallel to C A, and therefore an ordinate to C Ds 
let HB cutC Din S. 

Then (29. Con. et alternando) 

CANN C AY CR. C D2 ee 

But, on account of fimilar triangles, 


CB:BF::C$:HF, orCS x HF:HF*. 


But, by the firft cafe CS x HF = CS x CF 
CD} therefore Gere 52°F) : 
CA?:CA? 4+ CF ::CB PBF: 
Convertendo C A? : CF? :: CB: CF, or CB x 


€F: CF; 
therefore CA*7 = CB x CF. 

6. The difference of the fquares of any two conjugate 
diameters of an hyperbola, is equal to the difference of the 
fquares of the two axes. 

Let CD (fg. 7.) be the tranfverfe axis of an hyperbola, 
and C M any other tranfverfe diameter, and draw the tan- 
gents B D E, PM Q, limited by the afymptotes ; alfo draw 


CR from the centre perpendicular to PQ. Then becaufe 
the triangles BCE and PCQ are equal (2), the 
reCtangles BC x CE and PC x CQ willalfo be equal 
(23. 6. E.) 3 but, ; 
2 BCveGE— 3. CHG B* = Bi 
2PC.CQ= P+ CO'= PQ'g 2 & 13-2 ED 
therefore B'C?>-> CE? — BE? = PCG? + CQ — 
Ot 
(becaufe B Eand PQ are bifected in D and M (21. Con.)) 
2CD? — z2BD*?=2CM*— 2MP*. Therefore 
CD? — BD =CM*— MP, 
and BD is half the conjugate axis, and M P half the 
diameter conjugate to C M. 


7. If a parallelogram be completed by drawing ftraight 


lines through the extremities of two conjugate diameters of 


oppofite hyperbolas, fo as to be parallel to the diameters 
themfelves, that parallelogram will be conftantly of the 
fame magnitude, and equal to the rectangle contained by the 
two axes. 

Let MN and PQ (jg. 8.) be two conjugate diameters 
of oppofite hyperbolas, and let the parallelogram F HK G 
be formed by drawing parallelsto MN and PQ through 
the extremities of the fame lines; then, becaufe H M and 
M K, as well as F N and NG, are all equal to PC or CQ 
(Def. 16. Con.) ; and HK and F G, both parallel te PQ, 
are tangents of the hyperbolas ; it is plain that the four an- 
gular points of the parallelogram will be upon the. 
afymptotes of the curves (Def. 16.Con.); therefore the 
triangle H C K is always of the fame magnitude (2); and 
confequently the parallelogram F H K G, which is quad- 
ruple of the triangle, is likewife conftantly ef the fame 
magnitude. And the fame parallelogram 1s equal to the 
re€tangle contained by the axes; becaufe the parallelogram 
becomes a re€tangle when the conjugate diameters M N and 
P Q become the two axes of the hyperbolas. 

8. If NE and MF (fg. g.), two tangents of oppofite 
hyperbolas, be both parallel to the femi-diameter C P, and 
be interfe&ted by a third tangent D E F, whichcuts them in 
E and F; thn CP*= NE x MF: and if the femi- 
diameter C Q be parallel to the tangent D EF; then CQ* 
Sal) Piette St) 2 ; 

Join MN, which will pafs through the centre C (Cor. 
18. Con.), and draw DO parallel to N E and MF, and 
DR parallelto MN. Then M Cand CP are conjugate 
femi-diameters, and D O is an ordinate to MC, and DR 
an ordinate to PC; therefore 

OCC N::.C Ne Ee z 

Convertendo et Alternando, ON:NL:: CN: CL 

Componendo OL:LN:ML:CL 
therefore, by fimilar triangles ; 

OD, or RC: NEM F s@Ss 


Confequently MF x NE= RC x CS= CP? (5)¢ 
Again, 
DE: EN ::CQ+C Pi (Cor) sash Compe 
EMF to CO ait Py ; 
therefore DE x DF:MF x EN: CQ?: CP 
and becaufle MF x EN=CP* : 


therefore DE x DF =CQ» 

g. Two ftraight lines MF and M f ( fg. 1o.), drawn 
from any point in the curve of an hyperbola, make equal 
angles with the tangent M T drawn from the fame point. 

Let M T meet the tranfverfe axis im T, and draw M K 
perpendicular to the fame axis produced. ‘Then 
F M fi— MPa fk’ — KFS (Ape) 
yon MF) x (Mf — MF) =Ffx (EK 

Fr | Mirae 
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but Mf — MF = 2AC (42. Con), fK 4+ KF 
= 26K; 


therefore AC x MPa EE 2" CE xe Ks 
2 
Confequently, AC: CF:CK: Serine 
~ but (5), CoD spb teas Tate Se Haul ea 
éx xquo, CT: CF:: CA, or ie ee a : 
and, componendo et dividendo 
fF PLT 2M £3 ME. 
» Therefore (3.6. E.) MT bifeéts the angle F Mf. 
io. If MP (fg. 10:) touch an hyperbola, and M F be 
drawn from the point of contaét to either focus; then C P, 
drawn;from the centre parallel to M F, and limited by the 


_ tangent, will be equal to AC, half the tranfverfe axis. 


- Draw Mf to the other focus, and draw f P meeting 
MF, produced if neceflary, in H: becaufe fC = FC, 
and C P is parallel to F H, therefore f P = PH: confe- 
quently, fince MP bifects theangle fMF (9), MH = 
Mf (3.6. E.): therefore FH = Mf —MF= AB 
(42: Con.); andCP=iFH=AC. 

ace 1.—The line f P will be perpendicular to the tan- 

nt MP. 

a MP, which bife&s the vertical angle of the ifofceles 
triangle f M H, willcut the bafe M H at right angles. 

Cor. 2.—If f P and Ff be drawn from the two foci per- 
pendicular to a tangent of the hyperbola, the points P and 
will be in the circumference of the circle deferibed upon the 
tranfverfe axis as a diameter. 

11. The retangle under F P and fp (jig. to.), two 
perpendiculars drawn to any tangent of the curve, is equa 
to the {quare of half the conjugate axis. 

For the points P and are in the circumference of the 
circle’ deferibed upon the greater axis A B4 therefore if 
FP meet the circle again in O, the fegment O Pp, which 
contains a richt angle, will be a femi-circle, and OC and C 
will be one ftraisht line, and the triangles fC O and F Cp 
will‘be equal,and AO = pF. But P fx fO =Pfx 
Fp =fA x fB = fC* — CA* = fquare of half the 
conjugate axis (Def. 23. Con.). 

12. A ftraight line T F, (fig. 11.) drawn from the inter- 
fetion of two tangents of an hyperbola, or oppofite hyper- 
bolas, to one of the foci, will make equal angles with the 
lines M F and N F drawn from the points of conta& to the 
fame focus. 

Draw Mf, Nf to the other focus, and in MF, NF, 
produced, if neceffary, take MQ = Mf, and NP = Nf; 
and join Tf Beeaufe TN bifeéts the angle {NF (9), 
and Nf= NP, therefore TP = Tf (4. 1. E.): fora like 
reafon TQ = Tf: therefore TP=T OQ; becaufe PF = 
NF — Nf and FQ = Mf — MF, therefore PF = 


' FQ (42. Con.) Henceit is plain that the angle TFN = 


=P MOs8..1. E:) 

Gor. 1.—The angles which T F makes with one tangent, 
are equal to the angles which Tf makes with the other 
tangent. 

For the triangles M Tf and MT Q are equal, and the 
angle MT f = the angle M TQ; allo, the angle F TP 
= the angle F TQ. 

And taking the differences of thefe equals, 

- : fTP—MTF=MTF; 
therefore fT P= 2NTf=2MTF. 
And NT f= MTF 
MT P= MT FE 
Cor. 2.—If two tangents of an hyperbola, drawn from the 


extremities of a chord pafling through the focus, meet in 
T (fg. 12.) ; then T F will be perpendicular to the chord 
MN. For the angles MFT, NF, are in all cafes 
equal; and when M F and F N become one right line, each 
of the angles is a right angle. 

13. If MN (fg. 12.) be any chord drawn through the 
focus of an hyperbola, and P Q, likewife drawn through the 
focus, be ordinately applied to the tranfverfe axis, then 
AMR se BON = iNN x PO. 

Draw MS, NR, perpendicular to the tranfverfe axis, 
and NG, PH, MK, perpendicular to the direétrix that 
correfponds to the focus F. Then (43. Conics 

PF:PH,orFL:: MF: MKorLS 
(175 56s) oP) FP iten Me =— PEE S; 

in like manner, PF: PH:: PF —FN:FR 
(11. 5. £.) and alternando, MF — PF: PF —~FN 
Bar aGneidns 

By fimilar triangles, FS: FR:: MF: FN; 

therefore MF — PF: PF —FN::MF:FN; 

and (MF — PF) x FN = (PF — FN) x MF; 

whence 2MF x FN=MN x PF, 
andgMF x FN=MN x PQ. 

14. Ifatangent of an hyperbola, asD E ( Plate XI. fig.13.)s 
interfect two perpendiculars drawn from the extremities of the 
tranfverfe axis in the pots D and E; then two right lines, 
drawn from thefe points to one of the foci, as F, will contain 
a right angle. 

Draw F M to the point in which D E touches the curve, 
and preduce F M to S: then, becaufe DB and DM are 
tangents, therefore the angle D F M = angle D F B (12). 
And, in like manner, becaufe A E and EM are tangents, 
the angle AFE = angle: EFS: therefore the angle 
E ED is half the fum of the angles A F S and A F M, ora 
right angle. 

Of Conjugate Hyperbolas—It has been proved, that if 
MN (fg. 14.), limited by the afymptotes of an hyperbola, 
touch the curve in P, then MN will be bifected in P 
(21. Con.), and the triangle M CN will be conftantly of the 
fame magnitude: whence it follows that, fuppofing M N:to 
be drawn fo as to -make the triangle MCN always of one 
conftant magnitude, the middle point P of M N will be con- 
ftantly in the curve of an hyperbola, of which C P and CQ 
(CQ being parallel and equal to P M) are conjugate femi- 
diameters, and the lines CM and CN are the afymptotes. 
Draw M G, in the angle adjacent to M CN, to pafs through 
Q ; then the triangle M C G will be equal to the triangle 
MCN, and Q will be the middle of M G: therefore, ac- 
cording to what has been obferved, Q will always be found 
in the curve of an hyperbola, of which MG is a tangent, 
and M C and C G are the afymptotes: and this hyperbola 
is fo related to the firft one, that the terminations cf the 
fecond femidiameters of the one curve are in the other curve, 
as is plain from what has already been faid. Four hyper- 
bolas, comprehending the two we have been defcribing, and 
their correfponding oppofite hyperbolas are called conjugate 
hyperbolas: fach curves lie in oppofite angles of the fame 
afymptotes, and the extremities of the fecond diameters of 
two of the oppofite hyperbolas are in the two remaining 
oppofite hyperbolas. 

The moft remarkable properties of conjugate hyperbolas 
are as follows: 

1. The fecond diameters.of two of the oppofite hypere 
bolas are all tranfverfe diameters of the other two. 

2. Two conjugate diameters of two of the oppofite hyper- 
bolas are alfo conjugate diameters of the other two curyes. 

3. Ifa parallelogram F HC L be completed, by draw- 
ing parallels to the afymptotes through any point in one of 
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four conjugate hyperbolas, as F, that parallelogram will be 
conftantly of one and the fame magnitude. 

For fuch a parallelogram will be equal to one-fourth of 
the triangle M CN, or to one-fourth of the triangle MC G, 
which is equal to MCN. 

4. And hence, if from any point F, in one of the curves, 
F H be drawn parallel to one afymptote to meet the other; 
then CH x HF will be conitantly of the fame magni- 
tude. 

5- A line F K, terminated by two adjacent hyperbolas, 
and parallel to one afymptote, is bifeéted by the other 
afymptote. 

Bor C Hse EP Crt” Ek. 

It may be remarked, that while oppofite hyperbolas mutt 
be regarded as two different branches of the fame curve, 
conjugate hyperbolas are two different curves, poffefling, 
indeed, fome analogous properties, but really unconne&ted 
by the law of continuity. For, in the firft place, when a 
plane cuts two oppoiite conic furfaces, it produces no more 
than two oppofite hyperbolas, without the fmalleft trace of 
the conjugate hyperbolas. And in the next place, if we 
confider the hyperbola as it is determined by an algebraic 
equation, no {uch equation can be found that, preferving 
the fame fyitem of the co-ordinates, will comprehend all 
the four conjugate hyperbolas. Let the curves be defined 
by two rectangular co-ordinates x and y, parallel to the 
two axes; then if, in the equation which belongs to two 
oppofite hyperbolas, the ordinate x be neceflarily greater 
than y, in the equation of the two conjugate hyperbolas, 
the fame ordinate x will neceffarily be leis than y; a cir- 
cumitance which plainly excludes the two latter curves from 
the equation that defines the two firft. Again, if we define 
the curves by means of two co-ordinates x and y, parallel 
to the afymptotes, which leads to this equation, a x 6 = 
x x yz then, making x and y both pofitive in one of the 
angles of the afymptotes, they will become — x and — y 
in the oppofite angles; and in the two angles adjacent to 
thefe, they will be « and — y, and — x andy: now, the 
equations ax b=w2xx y, anda x b= —xx —y, 
which belong to the two oppofite hyperbolas, are confiftent 
with one another, but they are both inconfiftent with the 
equations a x 6 = x x —y, nda x 6b = —x x y, 
which would belong to the conjugate hyperbolas, if the 
fame fyitem of the co-ordinates were preferved. 

Of the Defcription of a Hyperbola in Plano.—1. When 
the tranfverfe axis and the two foci are given (jig. 15.), 
any number of points in the oppofite hyperbolas may be 
thus found: Take any point O, in the tranfverfe axis 
produced beyond the foci, and deferibe a triangle upon 
Ff (22.1. E.), that fhall have its fides refpeGtively equal 
to the diftances of O from A and B, the vertices of the 
tranfverfe axis; then the vertex of this triangle, M or m, 
will be in one of the hyperbolas: and in this way, may 
as many_points in both curves be found as fhall be thought 
neceflary. 

‘When the two axes are given, the foci may be readily 
found (Cor. Def. 23. Con.), and then the curves may be de- 
feribed by this method. 

2. A hyperbola that has its two axes equal to one an- 
other, and the angle of the afymptotes equal to aright angle, 
is called an equilateral hyperbola: fuch a curve may be 
thus defcribed, by finding an indefinite number of points. 
Let A B= Dd be the two femi-axes; in A B, preduced 
either way, aflume any point O, and, having drawn an in- 
definite perpendicular through O, cut C O in L with acircle 
defcribed from the centre D with the radius C O, and fet off 


O P, op upon the perpendicular, each equal to CL; then 
will P and £ be points in one of the oppofite curves. 

3. When the two foci f and F, and the tranf{verfe axis 
AB (jig. 16.) are given, the hyperbola may be defcribed 
by the following mechanical contrivance. Provide a ftraight 
ruler, and let it be made to turn round one focus f, fo as 
to have its ftraight edge fE always direfted to f; takea 
thread, which is fhorter than the whole length of the ruler, 
by the length of the tranfverfe axis A B, and having fixed 
one end of the thread in the other focus F, attach the other 
end to the extremity of the ruler at E: then if the ruler 
be turned round about f, while the thread is ftretched a 
by a pin P which flides along the ftraight edge of the ruler, 
the point of the pin will trace the hyperbola required. For 
the excefs of fp above P F is equal to the excefs of the 
whole ruler above the whole length of the thread ; that is, 
to the tranfverfe axis A B. 

4. When the dire@rix A M (fg. 17.), the correfponding 
focus F, and the vertex V are given; from V, as a centre 
with the diftance V F, defcribe a circle, and it will cut the di- 
retrix ina point, as H; for F V A cuts the direétrix at right 
angles, and V F is greater than V A (43. Con.) : join V H, 
and provide a ruler M EN, with two ftraight edges, making 
an angle equal to the angle V H A, and place it on the fame 
fide of the direGtrix M A with the focus F, fo that the edge 
M E may be in the direGtion of M A, and the other edge 
EN may be turned toward F; fix one end of a thread, 
which is equal in len to EN in F, and attach the other 
end to N: then, if the thread be ftretched tight by a pin P, 
which flides along E N, the point of that pin will deferibe 
the hyperbola required. For, draw P R perpendicular to 
the diretrix, then PE = PF; and, becaufe the angles 
MEN and A HV are equal, by fimilar triangles 

PE or P Fi: PsRiss V Ebor Vel sen 
Therefore P defcribes the hyperbola required (43. Con.). 

Of the Area of the Hyperbola.—In the treating of the ellipfe 
we have fhewn that the area of a whole ellipfe, or of any 
fegment of it, has to the area of the whole circle deferibed 
on the tranfverfe axis, or to the correfponding fegment of 
that circle, the fame proportion that the conjugate axis has 
to the tranfverfe axis ; and the fame reafoning by which this 
was proved will apply equally to any two curves whatever 
which have their ordinates anfwering to the fame abfcifs 
every where in the fame proportion: whence it follows, that 
the conftant proportion of the co-ordinates will be that of 
the areas taken between the fame limits. Now, if we fup- 
pofe any number of hyperbolas to be defcribed upon the 
fame tranfverfe axis, then, as itis eafy to prove, the ordinates 
of thefe curves drawn'to the common axis, and anfwering to 
the fame abfcifs, will be proportional to the fecond axis of 
the feveral curves: and therefore, according to what has 
been obferved, the hyperbolic areas cut off by the ordinates 
willbe proportional to the fecond axis. ‘This propofition 
does not, indeed, enable us to fquare the hyperbolic {paces : 
but we learn from it that the problem will be accomplifhed 
generally for all hyperbolas, if we can find the quadrature of 
any one in particular, as the equilateral hyperbola, which is 
the fimpleft of all. : 

In farther treating of the quadrature of the hyperbola, we 
fhall confider the area contained between the curve and its 
afymptote, and fhall begin with fhewing that the {paces 
comprehended between the ordinates are the meafures of the 
ratio of the abfciffes taken on the afymptotes; in other 
words, that the afymptotic {paces are the logarithms of the 
ab{ciffes. 

1. If through F and G ( fg. 18.) two points affumed in” 
a hyperbola, two ordinates ‘I’ H and G K be drawn parallel 
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to one afymptote to cut the other in H and K; then the 
hyperbolic fector FCG will be equal to the mixtilineal 
fpace FH KG. 

For the triangle C F H will be equal to the triangle CG K, 
and when thefe are taken from the fpace CFGK, the re- 
mainders, which are the feétor FC G and the fpace FH KG, 
will likewife be equal. 

2. If the abfcifles CH, € K, CM, be taken in continued 
proportion, the afymptotic fpaces FHKG, GKML will 
be equal. 

7 FL, CF, CG, CL, and let CG cut FH inN, 
FL in O, and ML produced in P. BecaufeCH, CL, 
C Mare in continued proportion, therefore HN, GK, and 
PM willalfo be in continued proportion. Again, 

ML si Gr::. C KC M (Corsi) 
by fimilar triangles, GK: MP:: CK: CM; 
therefore LM: KG::GK: MP. 

And, becaufe HN, K G, and P M were before fhewn to 
be in continued proportion, therefore LM =HN. In 
like manner, it may be fhewn that FH = PM. Therefore 
PL=FN, and FL will be bifected in O. Therefore 
every line drawn in the hyperbola parallel to F L will be 
bifeéted by the diameter CG (15. Con.) : and hence it is 
eafy to infer that the hyperbolic fegment cut off by F L 
will be bifeGed by GO. And becaufe C O likewife bifefts 
the triangle F CL, it is plain that the feftors F C Gand 
GC Lare equal; and confequently fo are the fpaces FH KG 
and GK ML, which are equal to the feétors. 

3- Ifthe ratio of the abfeiffes CG and CH (fg. 19.) 
be equal to the ratio of the abfeifies C D and C F ; then will 
the alymptotic {paces K G H Land FE D F I, comprehended 
between the ordinates, be equal. 

For if we take CS a mean proportional between CG 
and CF, it will alfo be a mean proportional between C H 
and CD. Therefore the fpace KG RS = {pace RSFI, 
and the fpace LH RS = fpace RS ED: confequently 
the fpace K GH L= fpace EDFTI. 

4. The afymptotic fpaces comprehended between the or- 
dinates are the meafures of ihe ratios of the abfciffes. 

Let the ratio of C B to C m be a {mall ratio, and fuppofe 
that of C G to CF to be an exact multiple of the ratio of 

€Bto Cm: then, according to what has been fhewn, it is 
plain that the afymptotic fpace K G FI will be the like 
multiple of the fpace A B mn. Now, the ratio of C B to 
C m may be taken fo {mall that all other ratios may be con- 
fidered as exa&t multiples of it ; and then the correfponding 
hyperbolic {paces will be the like muitiples of the area 
ABmn: which proves what was propofed. 

What has here been demonftrated of the abfcifles and the 
afymptotic fpaces is exactly the fame relation that fubfitts 
between numbers and their logarithms: and therefore if the 
abfciffes be taken to reprefent the feries of natural numbers, 
the hyperbolic fpaces compreherided between the ordinates 
will be proportional to the logarithms of the numbers. 

5. Suppofing the abfcifs to be given, it is propofed to 
inveftigate a feries for the afymptotic {pace in the equi- 
lateral hyperbola. ; 

The vertex of the hyperbola being at A, let the ordinate 
AB=BC=1, BF =~2, and put x to reprefent the 
hyperbolic area A BF I: between C B and C F interpofe 
as many mean proportionals Cm, Cp, &c. as there are 
units in the whole number denoted by: then, according to 
what has been proved, all the {paces A Bmn, mn G K, &c. 
of which the number is 7, will be equal ; and therefore, the 


fpaceA Ban = “ : but, becaufeC F = 1 + x, there- 


foreC m= (1 + x)isandBmx BA= (1+ x)'_1: 
now when ¢ is a very great number, and confequently Ba 
very fmall, the reGtangle Bm x B A may be confidered as 


equivalent to the hyperbolic fpace A B mn; therefore = 


i 

t I 
(1 + x)?'— 1 sandz=i x { (1-4 w)t= rh, and by 
expanding the radical by the binomial theorem, we get 
i—I 2ST) 220 


a 


z= 


— . #?— &e. 
27 32 

This expreffion of the value of z is greater than the truth 
for all values of 7, but it differs lefs and lefs from the truth 
as 71s taken greater and greater ; and therefore, by taking the 
limit to which the expreffion conftantly approaches as # in- 
creafes, we fhall have accurately 

2 = wet = eee wt 4 &e. 

This is the feries which Mercator invented for the quadra- 
ture of the hyperbela, and which he publifhed (in 1667) in 
his Logarithmotechnia. If the area denoted by z lie on the 
other fide of A B, and Bf =, then it may be fhewn, in 


I 
the fame manner as before, that = = i XZI—(1—-x)i-t: 


and, by expanding and taking the limit we {hall get 


Ell I Saat ue z at + &c. 

This feries, which may appear to be a very eafy extenfion 
of Mercator’s invention, was firft given by Dr. Wallis of 
Oxford, in a letter to lord Brouncker, publifhed in the third 
volume of the Philofophical TranfaGtions. 

The fame inveltigation will apply to any hyperbola (fig: 
20.) : for preferving the fame denominations as before, we 


ftill have the fpace A Biman =-; and if m denote the 
i 


fine of the angle of the afymptotes, then the {pace AB mn 
=mx ABxmB=m x { (1 +2)i— it there- 


' 
fore xs = m Xi X we +a)i—1 i 3 whence 


is 4 I 
ew =x 

2eiiq 3 : 
And in like manner when the area is on the other fide of 


the ordinate A B, we fhall have 
3 m xX { w+ ; a + 3t < st + &e.} 


It readily follows from what has been proved, that, in 
different hyperbolas ( figs. 19 and 20.), if we take CF to 


gS. 
C B in the fame proportion, the afymptotic fpaces A B FI, 
or the equivalent fe¢tors A CI, will be proportional to the 
fines of the angles formed by the afymptotes: this fuppofes 
that B C is unit in all the hyperbolas ; when this is not the 
cafe, the fpace of every hyperbola will be proportional to 
the {quare of B C multiplied by the fine of the angle of the 
afymptotes, or, which is an equivalent {pace, to half the 
produ& of the two axes of the curve. 

It has already been remarked that the hyperbolic tra- 
peziums, or fectors, bear the fame relation to the correfpond- 
ing abfciffes, that the logarithms of numbers do to the 
numbers themfelves ; and by taking m, or the fine of the 
angle contained by the afymptotes of a proper magnitude, 
the hyperbolic trapeziums or fectors will be meafured by 
the very fame numbers as the logarithms in any propofed 
fyftem. Thus in the equilateral hyperbola, when m = 1, 
the hyperbolic {paces agree in numerical value with the lo- 
garithms 


f I 
xe — = 2 4 &e. 
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garithms of Napier’s fyftem ; and if m = .434294,thehyper- 
bolic {paces will be equivalent to the logarithms of Briggs’s 
fyftem, which are thofe contained in the tables in common 
ufe. From what has now been faid we derive an eafy rule 
for computing the area of any hyperbola by means of a table 
of logarithms. Let the femi-tranfverfe axis of an hyperbola 
=a (fig. 20.), the femi-conjugate AY = d, the abfcifs 


of the tranfverfe CX = y; then the ordinate XI = : 


vy? — a*;and if X I cut the afymptotes in O and E, then 
xO;— : x ys thereforeLO =* x (y+ Vy? —@) : now 


LEE Be: AY 2 Bor BCe/OU 36 Fs; 


Ol OF yt vy—@ CiF 


therefore Wy at ee = = pc= value of 


C F when BC is unit: then the hyperbolic trapezium 
A B FI, or the equivalent fector A C I, will be equal to 


axsb 


= . / Rien 2 
x Napier’s logarithm of Tih ares. 


2 a 

or if M = .434294, the fame fpace will be equal to 
axb pens : yt fy ae 
<a x Briggs’s logarithm of - : 

With regard to the area X AT, it is the difference of the 
triangle I C X and the fector A CI. 

Napier’s logarithms, which are expreffed by the fectors, 
or afymptotic trapeziums of an equilateral hyperbola, in 
which C B is unit, have obtained the appellation of hyper- 
bolic logarithms: but they do not feem to be better en- 
titled to this name than Briggs’s logarithms, which are equi- 
valent to the fe€tors, or afymptotic trapeziums of the hy- 
perbola, in which B C is unit, and the fine of the angle of 
the afymptotes = .434294. Nay, what is more, the latter 
fort of logarithms may be exprefled by the areas of an 
equilateral hyperbola, as well as the former: for this pur- 
pofe we have only to make BC = 0.434294; and the fec- 
tor AC l,or the trapezium A B F I, will be equal to Briggs’s 


logarithm of the number equal to Be 

6. We fhall now finifh what we have to fay on the 
quadrature of the hyperbola with confidering the inverfe 
problem, for determining the abfcifs when the hyperbolic 
area is given; or, which is the fame thing, for determining 
the number when the logarithm is given. Now, according 
to what has already been fhewn, we have, in a hyperbola 
that has the fine of the angle of the afymptotes = m, z = 


m 2X t X f(x + #)* - it: 


G + Bs sie ); and, by expanding by the binomial theorem, 
im 


therefore 1 -+ x = 


phog: pang es 2 f— Me — 2 
we get I n= = ese : ae. 
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= —- = same + &c. This equation is not 
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rigoroufly exaét for any value of i, but it is the more nearly 
true, the greater is the number that i ftands for ; and there- 
fore when we take the limit to which the feries continually 

» z 
approaches, we fhall have accurately ¢ + 2 = I + — 

m 
I De a 2 I zt ; 
Soca farkima Sa ee And if 
Ceca al V2.3 1.2.3.4 m 

the area x be taken on the other fide of the ordinate AB» 


6 


x 1 pa 


m 1.2 m 


then, in like manner, 1 — » = r= 


1.2.3 m 3-4 m* f 
Of the Reitification of the Hyperbola.—1. Let CB ( fig.21-) 
the femi-tran{verfe axis of an hyperbola, be unit, the dif- 
tance of the focus from the centre CF =e; and confe- 
quently the femi-conjugate axis = “e?— 1 = CD: let 
C P, an abfcifs of the tranfverfe axis, = « ; the correfpond- 
ing ordinate MP = y; and draw M'T a tangent of the 
curve: then, by the property of the curve, we have 
COB? 3@ Pris: CPACas@ Bek ips 
Or Tee Sad ye eons yg 
hence y = ec? —1 . # 3. Let the length of the 
arc BM of the hyperbola be denoted by H; then 
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=a 


ween 
If the tangent MT cut the tranfverfe in T, then C eListia¢ 
P= © Bi hence“ TE =; and TP = 4 — “ = 
ee 


oe therefore M T = 


VTP + MP = 
(ao — 1) (ex? — 1). puts = MT, then by taking 


x 
the fluxions in the value of +, we fhall get 


x fe wt — 1 Ch ee 
en ete 
Vie = T eves — 1 
: : xine oe 
therefore ¢ — Hh 


ov ew —- 1 
thus the reétification of the hyperbola is reduced to the 
El #2 


— 
——— 


inveftigation of the fluent of generated 
: w/e xe — 1 
while the abfcifs increafes from unit to any indefinite value ; 
for it is clear from what has been proved, that this fluent 
will exprefs the difference between the hyperbolic are MB 
and its tangent MT. And becaufe a tangent of the hy- 
perbola approaches indefinitely to the alymptote as the 
point of contaét recedes from the vertex, we may likewife 
infer from what has been faid, that the whole fluent gene- 
rated while x increafes from being equal to uit to be in- 
finitely great, is equivalent to the excefs of the afymptote 
above the curve, when both are indefinitely extended : this 
laft cafe being the moft interefting one of the problem, we 


fhall principally have it in view in what we have farther 10 
add on this fubject. 


Let ./#* — 1 = tan. ¢, and while x increafts from 1 to 
be infinitely great, the arc 9 will increafe fromo to be a 


quadrant, or — (+ denoting 3.14159, &c.): thena = #% 
2 cof. @ 
EN eT 2 
Wi Dae ag oe Vver— cof." a @ fin. ® i " 
aes i= a a ANd coh = eof there- 


co 
fore by fubititution 


van f iteet ff Btats 
Pf ep ANG Ve — cof 9? 

and, becaufe fin.» ? = 4 — 3 cof. 2 ¢, and cof? g= 4 

+ i cof. 2 ¢, therefore 
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affume, 
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aflume, a + B= —1,2ab= 14; thebed sb sth 
— ver— 7 
NE SS CREE and a= St * ? 
ar 
GS 23 confequently, ve —i—scol.29 
b 
= Va + FF — 2abcol.29 = ( putting =) 
ax v1 +f — 2 feof. 2 ¢: again, let 
A= “1+ /*?— 2 f cof. 29, then cof. 29 
ay 7 


= = 3 and (1 — cof.2g) = 2. — 


age 7 
AE Sea oe therefore 7 — H = _!, 
2a 
@ (1 — cof. 2 9) WP sie « 
Eir #P A syponape = Ley 


{ fr3- (2 ry f24 : and, becaufe a = 
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, therefore 


rw —H= 


fe. 
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2 oe . : ous 
- Now, let A and = be developed into feries containing 


the cofines of the multiples of 2 9; as thus, 
A=A™ + A cof.2¢ +4 A® cof.40 + &e. 


= B®. + B” cof. 29 + B® cof. 40+ &e.3 


then, taking the whole fluents from 9 = 0 to ¢= = ,we 


have fA. §=APxSrand fS = B> x = 
with regard to A‘ and B‘”, they will be found by thefe 
feries, viz. 

TkTHZ ya 


nomivors() r+ (Es 


: ARN See Raph ae 
Beart) f+(S3) p+ (24) s+. 
and thus we get the following value of the excefs of the 
afymptote above the hyperbolic curve, when both are in- 
finitely extended, viz. Sa 

By FEE? po 209 ys), 
Bef ne 2-90}, 
and this expreffion is, in moft cafes, very commodious for 


computation, becaufe, on account of the fmallnefs of 


a = (- VFS :) 2 the feries for AO and B™ con- 
ep Ve S74 
verge very rapidly. 
YPERBOLA, dcufe, an hyperbola whofe afymptotes 
make an acute angle. : “ant 
Hyperso ia, mbigenal, isthat which has one of its in- 
finite legs inferibed, and the other circumfcribed. See An- 
BIGENAL. : 
Firreasors, Lqvilateral or ReGanzular, is that wherein 


“fi +&e. 
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the conjugate axes are equal, and whofe afymptotes make 
aright angle. Since the parameter is a third proportional 
to the conjugate axis, it is alfo equal to the axis: where- 


fore if in the equation y* = Bx + ie exprefling the na- 
a 


ture pf the hyperbola, you fuppofe 6= a; the equation 
y° = ax + x will exprefs the nature of the equilateral hy- 
perbola. And hence the {quares of the ordinates y- and 2? 
are toeach otherasax + x andav +o’: that is, as the 
retangles of the abfciffes into right lines compofed of the 
abfcifs and parameter. See Hyrersora, upra. 

Hivrersoxas, Jifinite, or Hyrersoias of the higher kind, 
are thofe defined by the equation a y* ** =} (d+ 4x). 
Hence in the infinite hyperbolas ay t*s qy™t* = hy 
(a +2)°: bz" (a+); that 1g Fs ge Fae. oe 
(a+ x)*: =” (a+ x)". See Hyperzoror. 

As the hyperbola of the firft kind, or order, has two 
afymptotes ; that of the fecond kind, or order, has three ; 
that of the third four, &c. 

In refpeét of thefe, the hyperbola of the firft kind is called 
the Apollenian or conical hyperbola: it is thus called in con- 
tradiitinétion to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds. It is 
called hyperbola from izspSzaray, to exceed, becaufe in this 

x 


curve the fquare of the ordinate or y* is equal to bx + slat, 
a 


and therefore exceeds the produé of the parameter 4, by the 
abfcifs 2. 

Hyprrsora; Inferibed. See Ixscrisep. 

Hypersora, for the locus of an, fee Locus. 

Hyrerzowa, for the quadrature of an, fee QuADRATERE 
and HyPerBota, /upra. 

Hyprrzotas, Conjugated, a name given to four hyper- 
bolas, when the firft and fecond axes of two oppofite hy- 
perbolas are the fecond and firft axes of two other oppofite 
hyperbolas. See Hyrerzota, /upra. 

Hyperbolas of all degrees may be expreffed by the equa- 
tion #° y’ = a" ™ where aisa given quantity, x an ab- 
{ciffa taken on the afymptote, and y an ordinate to the 
afymptote. 

HYPERBOLEON. The hyperbolzon tetrachord was 
the moit acute of the five tetrachords in the Greek fyftem. 
This word is the genitive cafe of the plural fubftantive 
irepScnas, fummits, extremes ; the moft acute founds being at 
the fummit of the reft. 

HYPERBOLE, ‘razSor», /uperlatio, formed of the verb 
Uriesarruv, to exceed, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the truth 
and reality of things are either exceffively enlarged or di-- 
minifhed. See EXAGGERATION. 

The charaéter of an hyperbole is to exaggerate or exte- 
nuate the idea of the thing fpoken of, beyond the bounds 
of truth, or even probability. As, he ran fwifter than the 
wind ; he went flower than a tortoife, &c. 

Hyperboles, fays Seneca, lie without deceiving ; they lead 
the mind to truth by fiGtions; they convey the fentiment 
intended, though by expreffing it in terms which render it 
incredible. The hyperbole promifes too much, in order te 
make you conceive enough. There is nothing faulty in an 
hyperbole, when it is u/fra Jidem, as Quintilian fays, provided 
that it be not ultra-modum. 

Anittotle obferves, that hyperboles are the favourite 
figures of young authors, who love excefs and exaggeration ; 
but that philofophers fhould not ufe them without a great 
deal of referve. 

The pitch to which an hyperbole may be carried, is a 
point of great delicacy ; to carry it too far is to deftroy it : 
itis of the nature of a bow-ftring, which by immederate 

tenfion, 
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tenfion, flackens ; and frequently has an effe& quite con- 
trary to that intended. Longinus. 

Thofe hyperboles are beft, which are latent, and are not 
taken for hyperboles. For this reafon, they fhould fcarcely 
ever be ufed but in a paffion; and in the middle of fome 
important incident: fuch as the hyperbole of Herodotus 
{peaking of the Lacedemonians, who fought at Thermo- 
pyle: “ They defended themfelves, for fome time, with the 
arms that were left them, and at laft with their hands and 
teeth; till the barbarians, continually fhooting, buried 
them, as it were, with their arrows.” Now what likeli- 
hood is there, that naked men fhould defend themfelves with 
their hands and teeth again{ft armed men ; and that fo many 
perfons fhould be buried under their enemies’ arrows? Yet 
does there appear fome probability in the thing, by reafon it 
is not fought for the fake of the figure; but the hyperbole 
feems to arife out of the fubject itfelf. Id. 

Of the like kind is that paflage of a comic poet, men- 
tioned by Longinus: “* He had lands in the country no 
larger than a Lacedemonian epiftle.” 

There are certain manners of tempering the harfhnefs of 
hyperboles, and giving them an air of probability. Virgil 
fays, that to fee the fleets of Antony and Auguitus at the 
battle of AGium, one would have taken them for the Cy- 
clades floating on the water: and Florus, {peaking of the 
expedition wherewith the Romans built a number of veffels 
in the firft Punic war, fays, ¢ It feemed not that the fhips 
were built by workmen, but that the trees were transformed 
into fhips by the gods.” They do not fay, that the fhips 
were floating iflands; nor that the trees were metamor- 
phofed into fhips ; but only that one might have taken them 
to be fo. This precaution ferves as a kind of paffport to 
the hyperbole, if we may be allowed the phrafe, and makes 
it go down even in profe ; for what is excufed before it is 
faid, is always heard favourably, how incredible foever it 
be. Bouhours. The excefs in this trope is called au.vefis ; 
as when we fay of any thing that is very high, it reaches to 
the fkies : the defe&t or contrary extreme is termed meio/is ; 
as when we fay of a very lean perfon, he is nothing but fein 
and bones, or @ mere _feeleton. 

HYPERBOLIC, or Hyrerporicat, fomething relating 
either to an hyperbole, or an hyperbola. 

Hyrersoric Consid. See Conor. 

Hyversotic Cylindroid, is a folid figure, whofe genera- 
tion is given by fir Chriftopher Wren, in the Philoiophical 
Tranfactions. 

Two oppofite hyperbolas being joined by the tranfverfe 
axis, and through the centre, a right line being drawn at 
right angles to that axis; and above that, as an axis, the 
hyperboles being fuppofed to revolve ; by fuch revolution, 
a body will be generated, which is called the hyperbolic 
cylindroid, whofe bafes, and all feGtions parallel to them, 
willbe circles. In a fubfequent tranfa@tion, the fame author 
applies the new figure to the grinding of hyperbolical 
glaffes ; affirming, that they muft be formed this way, or 
not at all. Phil. Tranf. vol. iv. p. g61- 

Hyrersotic Leg of a curve, is that which has an afymp- 
tote, or tangent at an infinite diftance. 

Sir Lfaac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firft and 
of the higher kinds, into thofe with hyperbolic legs, and 
thofe with parabolic ones; that is, fuch as have afymptotes, 
and fuch as have not, or fuch as have tangents at an infinite 
diftance, and fuchas have not. See CuRVE. 

Hypersotic Line is ufed by fome authors for what we 
call the hyperbola itfelf. 

In this fenfe the plane furface, terminated by the curve 
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line, is called the hyperbola ; and the curve line that termi- 
nates it, the hyperbolic line. 

Hyversotic Logarithms, or Napierian Logarithms, are a 
feries of numbers, particularly ufefu! in the determination 
and computation of fluents, arifing from various problems 
in the higher branches of the mathematics; at the fame 
time they have the property of common logarithms in faci- 
litating many arithmetical operations, fuch as multiplication, 
divifion, extraction of roots, &c. &c. 

Thefe numbers are called hyperbolic logarithms, becaufe 
they exprefs the areas or {paces contained between the afymp- 
tote and curve of the hyperbola; thofe areas being limited 
by ordinates parallel to the other alymptote ; the ordinates 
themfelves decreafing in a geometrical progreffion. But this 
does not appear to be a proper method of denominating 
them, as fuch areas may be made to denote any fyftem of 
logarithms whatever ; for which reafon they are now gene- 
rally termed Napierian logarithms; from the name of their 
illuftrious inventor, John Napier, baron of Merchifton, in 
Scotland. (See Locaritums.) As we fhall, under the 
article Locaritums, enter at fome length on the hiftory of 
the invention, and the fucceflive improvements of thefe very 
ufeful numbers ; it will only be neceffary, under the prefent 
article, to attend to the particular fyftem which is the fub- 
jeét of our immediate confideration ; by fhewing, 1{t, how 
it happened, that Napier fell upon this fyftem, exclufively 
of all others ; zdly, in what refpe& it is inferior to that of 
the common logarithms, for arithmetical and trigonometrical 
operations ; 3dly, that thefe numbers neceffarily arife in the 
determination and computation of fluents ; 4thly, we fhall 
fhew their application to the problems before mentioned ; 
and laftly, prefent the reader with the moft extenfive table 
of hyperbolic logarithms that has yet been publifhed ; being 
for every number from 1 to 10,000, and each true to the 
eighth place of decimals. ; 

Napier, in the conftru@tion of his logarithms, did-not 
adapt them to the feries of natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 45 5» 
6, &c. as it was not his intention to extend them to arith- 
metical operations in general ; but he confined his labours 
to that circumftance which firft fuggefted to him the necef- 
fity of the invention ; and therefore he adapted his loga- 
rithms to the approximate numbers, which exprefs the na- 
tural fines of every minute in the quadrant. 

The fame reftrited idea was purfued through his method 
of conftru€ting the logarithms. As the lines of the fines, 
of all arcs, are parts of the radius, or fine of the qua- 
drant ; he conceived the line of the radius to be defcribed 
or run over by a point moving along it, in fuch a manner, 
that in equal portions of time it generated or cut off parts 
in a decreafing geometrical progreffion ; leaving the feveral 
remainders, or lines, in geometrical progreffion alfo ; while 
another point in an indefinite line, deferibed equal parts of 
it in the fame equal portions of time; fo that the refpeétive 
fums of thefe, or the whole lines generated, were always 
the arithmeticals or logarithms of thefe fines. 

Thus a z is the given radius on which all the fines are to 
be taken, and A, 1, 2, &c. the indefinite : 

on f= 2°. @ 40 eee &e. 
a 4 2 3 Ao 


line containing the logarithms; thefe lines being both gene- 
rated by the motion of points, beginning at A anda. Now 
at the end of the 1ft, 2d, 3d, &c. moments or equal por- 
tions of time, the moving points being found at the places 
marked 1, 2,3, &c. then will z a, z 1,22, x 3, &c. be the 
feries of natural fines; and A o, or (0), A 1, A’2, A 3; 
&c. will be their logarithms, fuppofing the point which ge- 
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Merates a % to move every where, with a velocity decreafing 
in proportion to its diftance from z ; viz. its velocity in the 
points oc, I, 2, 3, &c. to be refpectively as the diftances 
ZO, Z1, 22, %3, &c.; while the velocity of the point 
generating the logarithmic line remains always the fame 
as in the firft point A, or o. Hutton’s Introduétion to 
Logarithms. 


In this ftate the fyftem of logarithms was undetermined, 
having only fuppofed one condition or limitation; namely, 
that the logarithm of @ z, or radius, fhould be o, or radius 
itfelf equal to unity, which was affumed, in order to render 
the trigonometrical operations the more eafy ; but another 
condition was ftill neceffary to limit the fcale or fyftem ; and 
as the one which we have defcribed was contrived in order 
to fimplify the operations ; fo the fecond was aflumed, in 
order to render the calculation of the tables as eafy as pof- 
fible ; for which reafon he fuppofed, that the two generating 
points fhould begin to move from A and a with equal velo- 
cities, or that the increments, as A 1, defcribed in the firft 
moments, fhould be equal; and this fuppofition gave at 
once to every number its particular logarithm, and thus he 
found that his logarithm of the ratio of ro to 1 became 
2.30258509, and hence it happened, that by means of thefe 
two accidental and arbitrary affumptions, Napier’s fyitem 
of logarithms was of that kind which we defignate by hy- 
perbolic logarithms. 


It would, however, be uninterefting to the reader to fol- 
low Napier any further in his conftruétion, as methods much 
more fimple have been fince difcovered for the formation of 
logarithmic tables ; and which fhew far more diftin€ly 
the nature of thofe numbers ; in order to the explanation of 
which, it will be proper to begin by defining logarithms in 
general: thus, 

The logarithm of a number is the exponent of that power 
of fome other number, which is equal to the firft: henee, if 
r* =a, then will x reprefent the logarithm of a; and r will 
be the radix of the fyftem, which it is obvious may be 
affumed at pleafure. If we take r = 10, it will be the com- 
mon logarithmic fyftem; and if x be taken = 2.7182818, 
it gives the hyperbolic logarithmic f{cale ; and the reafon for 

igning tor the above value will be evident from the follow- 
ing inveftigation. Since r* = a, we mutt, in order to find the 
Jogarithm of a, obtain an expreflion for x, in the above 
equation in terme of rand a; which may be effected thus: 


I 
Leta= 1+, and - =<; then from r= a, we deduce 
z 


I 
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put equal tog; then by reverting the feries, x or will be 
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ing for p and ¢ their refpective values ; that is, = a — 1, 
and g = r — 1, we have the following general expreffion 
for the logarithm of a; viz. log. a : 

_ (a—1)—Ha~1)+4(@—1))—Ha—1)'+ H(@—1)'— &e. 
= GH Hea) 94 Fe) Re. 
which is a general expreffion, in terms of a and the radix r, 
which laft may, therefore, be affumed any number at plea- 
fure, greater or lefs than unity. Now as r, in every fyitem, 
is a conftant quantity, being always the number whofe loga- 
rithm, in the fyltem to which it belongs, is 1, the above 
expreffion may be fimplified, either by afluming r equal 
to fome particular number, and from thence finding the 
value of the feries conflituting the denominator ; or, by 
affuming the whole feries equal to fome particular number, 
and from thence finding the value that muft be given to the 
radix r. 

. By the latter of thefe methods the denominator may be 
made to vanith, by affuming the value of the feries of whiclt 
it confifts equal to 1; in which cafe the logarithm of a be- 
comes, log. a = (a — 1) — § (a—1)* + ¥(a—1)'— 
(a— 1)* +t (a — t)®> — &e.5 or, making again a = 
+p 3 we have log. (1 +p) =>p—4p +5 p —Lpi+ 
1» — &c. and by means of the expreffion, (r — 1) 4 
(r—1)?+ 3 (r—1)3 — 3(r—1)* + &c. = 1, we find r = 
2.7182818, &c. which is the number we before ftated to be 
the radix of the hyperbolic fyitem. 

The above is evidently the fimpleft form that the loga- 
rithmic feries admits of ; and, therefore, fuch as would be 
naturally adopted by any perfon, before he was aware 
of the advantages or difadvantages of it in other refpeéts, 
when compared with a different fyftem; and thus it was 
Napier firft employed thefe numbers, although he did not 
know of the above method of arriving at them. But as 
foon as Briggs had confidered the nature of their generation, 
and the purpofes they were intended to anfwer, he foon con- 
vinced himfelf, and Napier hkewife, that much advantage 
would arife in their application, by taking for the radix of 
the fyftem of logarithms the fame number, as was the radix 
of the fcale of notation; that is, by afluming r = 10; by 
which means, the logarithm of the fame digits in the fame 
order was always conitant, whether thefe were integral, de- 
cimal, or compounded of both; and only the index or cha- 
racteriflic was to be changed; and various other advantages 
that this method poffeffes over the other, will be explained 
under the article LocarrruMs : we fhall, therefore, only 
obferve here, that the advantages of Briggs’s fyftem are fo 
decifive, that Napier’s would, before this time, have been 
forgotten, had not the invention of fluxions again called 
into aétion the dormant powers of hyperbolic logarithms. 

We have already feen that the hyperbolic logarithm of 
1 4p, or of 1 + x, by writing x inftead of g, is hyp. log. 
qa -axler— Fe + fe —gxt tin’ — &e. 


Now let it be required to find the fluent of the fluxion 


x =r : ‘ 1 : 
: this in a feries becomes x( —— ) = 4% (1—w + 
as ite 
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or, taking the fluents by the common rule, we have the 
3P fluent 
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fluent of —~ 


1+ 2 


= 2 3 - ra) 
=<*— 54 + 5a — Gxt Ge a OLeE 


but this laft feries is the fame as that exprefling the hyp. log” 


x 


of (1+), therefore the fluent of - is the hyp. log. of 


I+ 2 
1+ x. And the fame rule is general for every quantity, of 
which the numerator is the fluxion, or any multiple of the 
fluxion of the denominator ; thefe being all reducible to the 


fame form. (See Fruxronsand Fiurnts.) Thus we have 
the fluent of SS + — hyp. log. of (x + a) 

the fluent of = = hyp. log. of (a* + x’) 

the fluent of el Sapp dasa (ar ed 


the fluent of . = hyp. log. of (x + Vx* +a") 


vx? ae 2a 


the Pueatioh 222222 vs -=hyp.log.of(x+a+ + Bas) 
Vx + Zax 35 

He heG of 22" = rep olga (2 +. 3) 
a— x, aR & 


the fluent of pees za = = hyp. log. of ( 


2J/a +2 


JA + vw — “) 


fa+e +a 


—2 
wv 


A en ge 14 J/14b« 
the fluent of = aper hyp.log.of CF V1 +h #) 


Thefe are only a few of the cafes in which hyperbolic 
logarithms are applied to the computation of fluents; and 
for the application of which to practice, the following table 
will be found very ufeful : it will need little or no explana- 
tion, being the fame in form as the common tables of loga- 
rithms ; and all that is neceflary to be obferved is, that as the 
index of the logarithm is not repeated in every column, a 
{mall dafh (—) is placed over the firft figure of the decimal, 
when any change takes place in the index. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the hyp. log. of 1097 is 7.00033446, the {mall dath 
indicating, that the index in that place changes from 6 to 7. 
If the hyperbolic logarithm of a fraétion be required, we have 
only to fubtra& the log. of the denominator from that of 

the numerator for the log. fought: thus, the hyp. log. of 
fee = 4.77912349 — 7-06646697 = — 2.28734348 ; the 

7 
whole of which expreffion is negative, whereas in the com- 
mon fyftem, the decimal part always retains a pofitive value, 
and the index only becomes negative; and this is again 
one of the inconveniences attending the hyperbolic fyftem. 
When the natural number correfponding to any given hyp. 
log. is required, whether the given log. be pofitive or nega- 


tive, it is always beft to add to the given log. the log. of 
fuch a power of 10 as will bring it as near the end of the 
tables as poffible, and then having found the natural number 
the fame as in the common tables ; divide the refult by the 
fame power of 10 for the natural number fought : the reafon 
for which is, that the differences are too variable in the be- 
ginning of the table to be of any affiftance in deducing the 
proportional parts. Suppofe, for example, the given hyper- 
bolic logarithm was — 3.28734348, and it was required to 
find the correfponding natural number. Now the hyp. log. 
of 10 = 2.30258509, multiply this by 5, we have 10° 
11.51292545, which being added to the given log. we have’ 
— 3.28734348 + 11.51292545 = 8.22558197. Again, 
Nat. number to 8.22550309 = 3735 § 8.22558197 

- 8.22587090 = 3736 l 8.22550309 


7888: .2 


AG7OT oem bees 


Difference 


hence 2235°? 


100000 037352 is the natural number required. 


And in this manner may the natural number anfwering to 
any given hyp. log. not in the table, be reduced to another 
within the limits of the table, by adding or fubtra@ting from 
it fuch powers of 10 as are fufficient for that purpofe ;* 
obferving always to repeat the reverfe operation after the 
number is obtained. And by a fimilar method, the hyp. log. 
of any number not found in the table may be reduced to 
another, that is, by either multiplying or dividing it by fuch 
powers of Io as may be neceflary for that purpofe ; only 
remembering to fubtraét or add to the logarithm thus found 
the logarithm of the fame power, of 10, as that by which 
the given number was multiplied or divided. This will be. 
more evident from the following examples : A 


Exam. 1.—Find the hyperbolic logarithm of .7854. 
7854 
TOCOO 


+7854 = hyp.log. 7854 — hyp. log. 10' = 8.96877824 — 
4 X 2.30258509 = — 0.24156212, the logarithm fought. 


Firk, .7854 = ; and, therefore, the hyp. log. of 


Exam. 2.—Find the hyperbolic logarithm of 78.54. 
7854 
100 


78.54 = hyp. log. of 7854 — hyp. log. 10° = 8.96877824 
— 2 X 2.30258509 = 4.36360806, the log. required. 


Here 78.54 = ; and, therefore, the hyp. log. of 


The following table of hyperbolic logarithms has been 
computed by Mr. Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich; and it is prefumed that it will be 
confidered as an acquifition to mathematicians : it forms only 
a {mall portion of an extenfive fet of mathematical tables 
calculated by the fame gentleman ; moft of which are en- 
tirely new, but the flow demand that fueh works experience 
will, it is feared, prevent the appearance of this ufeful per- 
formance. 
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o}| inf. neg. 
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33-40119738 
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10924758 
13122649 
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1737561 

19440539 


39789527 


04452244 


43398720 
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11087386 
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51085951 


| 61512052 
70953020 
79579055 
87519732 
94875989 


01727984 
08140436 
14166356 
19849703 
25227343 
30330491 
35185813 
39816270 
44241771 
48479693 


52545204 
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60211882 
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pornbess 
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06610809 
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17586727 
19644413 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Hyperbolic Logarithms of all Numbers, from 1 to 10,002 
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HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Tasie of Hyperbolic Logarithins. 
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350526 | 80461452) 80572 


go} $0239475) 8035 255 
gr} 81344460! 81454290/81563999 | 81673585 
g2| $243'7367|82546004|82654522 82762923 
93| 83518459 83625928 83733281 | 83840520 
94 84587988 84694314 |84800527/84906028 


o5| 85646198 85751406 85856503!85961490 
96| 86693328 86797441 86901445 | 87005341 
67| 87729607 87832647 /$7935580/ 88038408 
981 88755257) 88857246 88959131 89060912 
89770494| 89871453 89972311 90073066 


22257627! 
|24222327 24416690 | 24610677 | 24804287 |24997524| 25190388 
26149168 | 26339826 20530121 2672005 5 |26909628 | 27098843 
28039584 | 28226675 | 25413416 28599809 |28785856| 28971557 

29894925 300785 79| 30201898 | 30444880 | 30627529 | 30809844 


(31716469 |31896811 32076829 3225652413243 5896| 32614947 
33505425 | 33682573 | 33859408 |34035930| 34212142) 34388043 
35262940] 35437004 35610766 |35 784227 | 35957387 | 36130248 
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HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Hyperbolie Logarithms. 
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51752085 51806418 


52294092 | 52348131 


52833177| 52886926 
53309371| 53422833] 5347 6266 53529670 53583046 53636394 53689713 
53902706) 53955883 

54452273) 944807107] 


54960917 

55485852| 
56008047 
56527528 
57044325 


56579328 
57095858 


\40913644| 
41517511 


|433°7535 


45066080) 45124168 


|47929964 
49052940) 


| 
55013534! 
55538194) 55590509 | 55642797 55695057 
56060116} 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


|31455283] 31521839] 31588350| 31654818 | 31721241 | 31787620/ 31853955 | 31920246 
32118856 32184971 | 32251043 | 32317072 | 32383057 | 32448998 |32514896 | 32580750 
3277805 4| 32843735 | 32909374 | 32974909] 33040521 | 133106031 33171497 33236921 
33432935, 33498188 33503398 | 33628566) 33693691 | 33752774 |33823815 | 33888813 
134083555 34148385 34213173 34277910 34342023 | 34407285 |34471905 34536484 


|24729970|34794482|34858753| 34923082 34987370| 35051617 35115823 | 35179987 
35372233) 35430292|35500190| 33564110 33027988 | 35691824 35755620) 39819375 
36010397 | 36073990! 36137543] 36201055} 36264527 | 36327959 36391350} 36452701 
36644515 | 36707706 | 36770857 | 36833969 36897040 | 36960072 Lien.) 37086017 
37274637 | 37337431 37400180 37462902 | 37525578 | 37588215 37650813 | '37713371 
37900813 |37963215 | 38025579, 38087904 4| 38150189) 38212437 38274645 38336815 
38523092 | 38585 108 | 38647085 | 38709024| 38770924 | 38832786 | 38894610 | 38956305 
39203157 39264752 39326309 | 39387829 | 39449311 139510755 | 30572161 
39756154! 39817409 39878628 | 39939808 | | 40000952 | 40062058 40123126| 40184158 
40367029 40427912 40488758 40549566, 40670338) (40671773 40731771 | 40792432 


42974195 | 41034710 |41095188| 41155629 41216033. 41276402 |41336734 41397029 
| 41577698 | 41637848, 41697962 |41758040|41818082 | 41878088 |41938058 | 41997992 
42177579 42237370, 42297125 |42356844 42416528 | 42476176 |42535789| 42595 366 
42773884 | 42833319, 42897719/42952084 | 4807 24iH bese yo7Oe 
43360654|43425738 | 43484788 | 43543802 | 43602782 | 43661727 
SSS SSS SSS —_—__ | ______... 
43955931 |44014068 | 44173371 144132039 | 44190673 
44541756 44600150 | 44658510/44716836 44775128 
45182224) 45240245 |45298223/ 45356187 | 
45760929 | 45818616) 45876269) 45933890 
46336305 | 46393760 | 46450983 | 46508273 


43129968 43189192 
43720637 |43779512 


44249272 44307837 443603684 
44833386/44891610 | 44949801 
45414108 45471995 45529849 
45991477 |46049031 | 46106551 
46565531 |46622756| 46679947 


45 103209 
46278916 


|47136309 pie a 47250074 
47703847 |47760424 | 47816969 
48155570| 48211892 | 48268183 |48324442) 48380669 
48717369 48773376 | 48829352 |48885296 48941208 
49276030) 49331725 |49387389 49443022 49498623 


——__| 
46851327 | 46908388 46965417 147022414) 47079377 
47420481 | 47477218 | 47533924 47590597 47647238 
47986413 | 48042831/| 48099216 

48549161 | 48605262 | 48661331 
49108759 49164547 | 49220304 


49720722 149776170 |49831587 49886973 49942329 | 49997654) 50052949 
50273821 | 50328963 |50384075 50439156 | 50494207 |50549227| 50604218 
5082387 8|50878717| 50933527 | 50988306 | § 1043056 | 51097775 | 51152465 
51370925 | 51425465) 151479976 51534457 | 51588909 | 51643330] 51697722 
cai re ee aS 52077642 | 52131798 | 52185925 | 52240023 


50218649 
50779008 


52671756 | 52725592 52779399 
53208814 53262362 53315881 
) 53743004 |53796266 | 53849500 
54019032 | 54062153 | 54115246 54168310 $4221346/ 54274355 |54327335 | 54380287 
54538975 54591815 | psaesaterls4hor 7412) "aati 54812897 |54855598 A a 


52510075 52563998 52627891 
53048000 |53 101633 53155238 


52402142 |52456123 
52940646 | 52994337 


55066124] 55118687| 55171222 /55223729) (55276208 | 55328661 55381085 55433482 
\55747299| 55799496) 55851674 /55903826 | 55960950 
56112159) Hesperia oaad (56320059 | 5637 71967 | 56423848 | 56475701 
56631 101 | 56682848 | 56733568 |56786261 | 56837927 | 567 89566 | 56941179 56992766 
57147365 57188845 $7250299| 37301726) 37353126 |57404501 | 57455848 | 57507170 


57558465| 57609734) 57660977 | 57712193 | 57753383 | 57814549 ry eer 58018942 


58069975 | 58120983 | 58171964 58222919 58273849)5832 24752 | 58375630 | 58426482 58477308 | 58528108 


58578882] 586296314 58680354 58731051 | 58781722 


59085212) 59135705 
59588992! 59639230 


58552508) 39862585 
59186171 | 59236613 | 59287029 | 59337419 | 59387784 
59689544159739632] 59789795 159839933159890046 


58933582 | 58984151 | 59034695 
59438124 | 59488439 59538728 
59940133 | 59990196 60040233 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Tasie of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


ce) I | 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 
SS ee Pee fn ee et Soe many lye areca pene aoe La, 
200) 7.60090246 6014 233 60190196 |60240134|60290046 |60339934 60389797 |60439635 | 60489448 60539236 
201| 60589000 | 60638739 60688453 60738143 |60787807 | 60837447 |60887063 |60936654 | 60986220 61035762 
202} 61085279 61134772 | 61184240 |6123 3684 | 61283103 | 61332498 61381868 |61431215 | 61480537 61529834 
203) 61579107) 61628356 | 61677581 |61726781 | 61775958 61825110)61874238 |61923342! 61972421 62021477 
204! 62070509 62119516 62168500 62217459 62266395 62315307 62364195 |62413059/ 62461899 62510715 


205) 62559507 | 62608276 | 62657021 |62705742| 62754439 | 62803113 |62851763 |62900389| 62948992 62997571 
206, 63046126 63094658 | 63143166 |6319165 1 |63240113 |63288551 63336965 63386456 63433724 63482068 
207, 63530389 63578686 63626960 63675211 63723439 | 63771643 63819824 63867982 | 63916117 63964229 
208 64012317 64060383 64108425 |64156444 64204440 | 64252413 64300364 |64348291 | 64396195 64444076 
209 | 64491934 /| 4539770 | 64587583 164035 372164683139 | 64730883 64778605 64826303 | 64873979 64921631 
210! 64969262 65016870! 65064455 65112018 65159557 | 64520775 65254569 65302041 | 65349491 65396918 
211} 65444323 65491705 | 65539064 |65586402 PLE UNO eee 65728279 |95775527 | 65822753 65879956 
212. 65917137 65964295 | 66011432 |66058546| 66105638 |66152708 66199756 66241782 66293785 66340766 
213| 66387726 66434663 66481579 |66528472 | 66575343 |66622193 66669020 |66715826| 66762609 66809371 
214) oS ia lk si lah dd 7042852 67089483 67136092 |67182680 | 67229246 67275790 


——<— ff ——— —_——__ —--— 


215) 67322312 67368813 | 67415292 67461750/ 67508186 67554600 67600993 |67647365 | 67693715 67740043 
216| 67786350 67832636) 678789c0 | 67925143 67971364 68017564 68063743 68109900 68156036 68202151 
217| 68248245 68294317 | 68340368 | 683863098 | 68432407 68478394 68524361 |68570306 68616230 68662133 
218} 68708016 68753877) 68799717 |68845536) 68891334 |68937111 68982867 69028602 | 69074316 69120010 
219| 69165682 69211334 | 69256965 | 69302575 | 69348164 65393733 69439280 | 69484807 | 69526313 69575799 


| 


220 Becebtekcgsectos|Ge)iaigs 69757535 | 69802917 69848278 69893620 69938941 | 69984241 70029520 
221| 70074779| 70120018 | 70165236 70210434 70255611 79300768 |70345905 |70391021 | 70436117 70481192 
222| 70526247) 70571282 | 70616297 | 70661291 | 70706265 | 70751219 70796153 | 70841067 70885960, 70930833 
223] 70975686] 71020519 | 71065332 | 71110125) 71154898 |71199650/71244383 | 71289096 71333789| 71378462 
224) 71423114) 71467747 | 7151236071 556953 | 71601527 |71646079 7 1690613 |71735127 | 71779621 | 71824095 


$$ | —___ | 


| 
! 


225| 71868549) 71912984/ 71957399 |72001794/72046169 |72090525 '72134861|72179178 72223474. 72267751 
226) 72312009; 72356247 | 72400466] 72444665 |72488844 |72533003 '72577144|72621265 72665366, 72709448 
227| 72753511) 72797554| 72841568 | 72885582 | 72929567 |72973533 73017479 73061407 | 73105314 73149203 
228) 73193072 73236922 | 73280753 | 73324564 73368357 |73412130 73455884 73499619 | 73543335 73587032 
229| 73630710) 73674368 | 73718008 | 73761628 73805230 |73848812 73892376 73935920 | 73979446 74022952 


230 74066440) 74109909 | 74153359 | 74196790 | 74240202 |74283559 74326970 74370325 | 74413663 74456981 
231| 74500280: 74543561 | 74586823 | 74630036 | 74673291 | 74716496 74759684 74802852 | 74853002 74889133 
232) 74932246 74975341 | 75018416 | 75061473 | 75104512 |75147531 75190533 75233516 | 75276481) 75329427 
233 poeta 15105204 75448155 |75491027 | 75533881 |75576716 75619534 75662333 | 7570514 75747877 
234| 75790621 | 75833347 | 75876054 |75918743 | 75961415 | 76004068 76046703 |76089320 76131918 76174498 


eres — 


235| 76217061 | 76259605 | 76302131 | 76344639 | 76387129 | 76429600 76472054 765 14490| 76556908 76599308 
236, 76641690) 7688405 3 | 76726400 | 76768728 | 76811038 | 76853330 76895604 '76937961 Aono wal eecases 
77064523 | 77106709 | 77148876 | 77191025 | 77233157 |77275271 77317368 77359447 77401508 77443552 
77485577 | 77527585 | 77569575 |77611548 | 77653503 |77695440 177737360 77779263 | 77821147 77863015 
239) 77904864 | 77946696 | 77988511 | 78030309| 78072089 78113851 78155596 78197323 78239034. 78280726 


78322402 | 78344060 | 78405700) 78447323 | 78488930 | 785 305 18 78572090 |7861 3644 78655181 78696700 
78738203 | 78779688 | 78821156] 78862607 |78go4040 78945457 78986856 79028238 He pies lat oes 
242) 79152282) 79193595 | 79234892 | 79276172 179317435 |7935868c 79399909 79441120 79482315, 79523493 
243| 79564654) 79605797 | 79646924 | 79688034 |79729127 | 79770204 |79811263 79852305 | 79892331/ 79934339 
244| 79975332 80016307 |80057265 | $o0g8207 | 801 39132 | 80180040 80220932 80261806 80302664, 80343506 
SS) — = as ne tie 

245| 80384330) 80425138 80465930 So5c6764 80547462 | 80588204 80628929 80669637 80710329) 8075 1004 
246| 80791663] 80832305 80872931 Brae Boee geet 32 | 80994709 81035268 8107 5812 /81116338| 81156849 
247) 811097343) 81237821 | 81278282 |81318727 |/81359155| 81399567 81439963 81480343 | 81520706 81561053 
248} 81601384) 81641698 /8 681997 | 81722279/81762544 | 81802704|81843027 81883244 81923445 21963630 
249| 82003799! 82043952 | 82084088 | $2124208182164313 | 82204401 (82244473 82284529 82324569 82364593 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


\84698098 84737183 


35088266 | 85127200 
|85476918 85515701 
85941315 85979918 | 86018506 86057079 |86095636|86134180 86172708 B21 1221 86249720 86288203 
meee Oe _—_-— ae ——-  - eee 
266| 86326672 | 86365 126| 86403566 86441990] 86480400|86518795 [86557176 | 86595542 86633892 86672229 

86710550/86748857 86887149 |86825426) 87263689 86911938 |8694017 1 | 86978390 87016595 87054784. 
87092960 87141120) 87169266 |$7207398 87245515 87283617 87321705 |87359779|87397838 87435882 
87473912 | 875 11928 |87549929 |87587916 | 87625888 87663846 |87701789| 87739718 87777633 87815533 
264| 8753420 Boral $7929148 |87966991 | 88004820} 88042634 | 83080434 |88118220}88155992 |88193749 


255 84384864)S4424072 | 84463264 
256| 84776254 |84815309| 84854348) 
257| 85166118 |85205020| 85243908 


—— 


765 | 88231492 | 88269221 |88306935 88344635 |$8382321 |88419993 |8845765 1 | 88495295 |88532924 88570539 
266| $8608140! 88645727 | 886833c0 88720859) 88758403 38795934 | 8883 3450| 88870952 |8890844r |88945915 
267| 88983375|}8q020821 | 89058253 890956721 89133076 89170466 | 89209842 | 89245204 |89282553 |89319887 
268| 89357207 89394514 $943 1806 |89469085 | 89506350) 895436c0 89580838, 8961806: | 896595290) 8oboaase 
269} 89729647|89766815 | 89803969 |89841 109 89878236 |89915348 | 89952447 899895 32 |90026604 |90063668 
270| 90100705 |90137735 | 90174752 |902 11754] 90248744|90285719| 90322681 | 90359629 | 90396563 90433484 
271| 90470391 (90507285 | 90544165 |90581031 90617884 | 90654723 | 90691549) 90728361 90765159 go8o1944 
272| 90838716| 90875474 90912218 |g0948950}| 90985667 91022371 |91¢59061/93095738 onigagon joni Ogems 
273| 91205689) 91242312| 91278922 |91315518| 91352102 |91388671 91365228) 91461771 /91498301 915 34817 
274| 91571320|91607810 91644286 |g1680749| 91717198| 91753635 | 91790059 91826469) 9"SG2805 ort onaae 


91935619 | 91971976) 92008320 92044650) 92080968 |92117272 92153563 92189841 1924c0eee iain 
92298596 | 92334821 | 92371033 |92407232| 92443418 | 92479591 |92515751| 9255 1898 | 92588032 |g2624152 
92660591 | 92696354 92732436 92768505 | 92804560 92840603 | 92876632 | 92912649 | 92943652 |9293464 
93020621 | 93056585 | 93092537 [93128476 | 93164402 |93200315 | 93236215 | 93272102 93307977 9234383 
93379687 | 93415523 | 93451346 93487156 93522954| 93558739 |935945 10| 93030269 93666015 |937027 

-—— | —— {— ee — |—---—— —S_ Se 
280| 93737450193773178| 93808873 93844555 | 93980225 | 93915882 93951526 93987158] 94022776 94058383 
281| 94093976 |94129557 | 94165125 |94200681 | 94236224)94271754|94307272| 94342770 94378209 94413749 
282) 94448216 | 94484671 | 94520113 94555542 94590960} 94626364 | 94661756 94997136) 94732503 94767857 
283| 94803199 |94838529 | 94873845 |94909150| 94944442 | 94979722 95014989 | 95050243 95035486) 95120716 
284| 95155933 |95191138| 95226331 |95261511) 95296679) 95331835 |95 360978 | 95402108 | 95437227 | 95472333 


yb WN WW 
Iwi 


WO omt Qui 


285| 95507427195542509| 95577578 95512635 | 95547680] 956827 12|95717732|95752740 | 95787736 |95822719 
286) 95857690|95892649 95927596 |95962531/95997453 96032453] 96067261 | 96102147 | 96136020 96171882 
287 96206731 96241568 96276393 963 11206; 96346007 96380795 96415572|96450336)96485089 965198294 
288) 96554557 |96589274 96623973 96058669] 9669335019672801 3 96762674 96797318 

289 96901178 | 96935774 96970358 97004930| 97039491 | 97074039|97 108575 |97143100 


97177612 |97212113 


290 97246602} 97281078 97315543 |97349996 97384438] 974288671 97453284 97487690! 97522084|97556466 
291| 97590836 |97625194| 97659541 97693875 |97728199 | 977625 10) 97796809 | 97831097 | 97865373 |9789963 
292| 97933889)|.97963130 


98002359 98035577 | 98070782 98104976) 98139158) 98173329 98207487 )98241635 

98275770) 98309894| 98344006 98378107 |98412196}98446281 98480339 |98514393 | 98548436 

294. 98616486 | 98650494! 98684490 |98718474 | 98752448 98786410] 98820359|98854298 |} 98888225 | 98922141 
} = — 


a ce | | | 


295| 98956045/ 9898937 | 99023819 99057688 | 99091546 | 99125393| 99159228} 99193052 99226864 | 99260665 


296| 99204455 | 99328232 | 99361999 |99395755 (99429499 | 99453231 | 994969521995 30662 | 99564360) 99598047 

297| 99631723] 99655388 | 99699041 99732682 | 997663 13|99799932| 99833539 |99867136| 99900721 | 99934205 

298| 99957858) Gco01409 00034949 jo0008478 feaves996 (ot gs503 00168998 |00202482| 00235055 |00269416 
00369734 100403151 }004365 56100469951! 00503334 20536706 cos70008 1006034 


299! 8.00302867 | 00336305 


~ 09559870 


11372609 


"Vor. XVIII. 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


° I 2 


SS ee 
8.00636756|00670085 |00703401 


00969536 
O1301211 
01631789 
01961279 
02289687 
02616019 
02943284 
03268488 
03592636 


OLOO7Z 75S OPO 5959 
01334318 /01367414 
01664788]01697775 
01994169 ]02026047 
02322469 |02355239 
02649694.02682357 
02975852]03008409 
03390949 | 93333401 
03624994 |03657340 


03947992 |03980234 
04269949 |04302088 
04590874 ]04622910 
04910772 104942705 
05229649 |05261481 


03915739 
04237800 
04558828 
04878828 
05197808 


05515773 |95547514)95579245 
05832731 |05864371|058g6001 
06148687 |06179227 |06211758 
06463647 |06495089|06526520 
06777620|06808963 |06840295 


07090609 |07121854|07153089 
07402622 |07433769|07464908 
07713664 |07744715 |07775756 
08023742 |08054697 |08085642 
08332861 |08363720/08394570 
08702547 
09009578 
09315660 
09620827 
09925056 


- |_—_-—_— 


08641028 
08948247 
09254526 


08671792 
08978918 
09285103 
09590353 
09894675 


10198073 
£05 0055+ 
10802122 
11102784 


11402544 


09864284 
10167775 


10470347 
10772606 


11072758 


10228362) 
LESBO Io 
10832229 
11132800 
aoe! = 
11731246 
12029131 
12326132 
12622253 
12917500 
13217207 
T35 0559" 
13798045 
14089846 
14380798 
14670905 
14960174 
15248608 


11671562 
11969625 
12266802 
12563099 
12858520 
13153071 
13446757 
13739583 
ESSE 54 
14322675 


14612951 
14902387 
15190987 


11701409 
11999383 
12296472 
12592680 
12888014 
13182478 
13476078 
13768818 
14060704 
re a aoe 


14641932 
14931284 
15219802 


Tante of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


O1069154)01102338) O113 5511 
01400499|01433573| 01466637 
01730750/01763716|01796670 
02059915 |02092772|02125618 


02387999 |02420748|0245 3487 
02714010]02747653|02780285 
03040956 ]03073492103 106017 
03365843 |03398273 03430694 
03689677 | 03722003 /03754318 


04012466]04044688]04076899 
04334217 104366335] 04398443 
04654935 |04686951}04718966 
04974629|05006542/05038445 
0529330405 325115|05356917 


05610965 |05642676| 05674377 
05927622|05959233105990833 
06243279|06274790106306291 
06557942 06589354] 06620757 
06871619|06902932|06934236 
07184315 |07215531}07246737 
07496036|07527154/07558264 
07806788 |07837810|07868823 
08116578 /08147504|08178421 
08425411 /08456242108487063 


08733293 
09040230 
09346227 
09651292 
09955428 
10258643 
10560940 
10862327] 10892416 
11162808] 11192806 
11462389] 11492297 
11761075] 11790894 
12058871} 12088602 
12355784) 12385426 
12651817| 12681372 
12946976) 12976444 


—= 


08764028108794775 
09070872 |OgloI1 504 
09376775 09407315 
09681747 ]09712193 
09985791 |10016145 
10319175 
10621290 
HO922495 
11222796 
11522197 
11820705 
12118324 
12415060 
12710919 
SS0O5 OP 
13241267] 1320649|13300022 
13534695| 13563990] 13593277 
13827264] 13856474) 13885675 
14118979] 14148104|14177220 
14409846] 14438887|14467918 
14699870) 14728826|14757774 
14989054 15017927|15046791 
15277405 |15306195/15334976 


10288913 
LOSQ91II9 


15536211 
15822992 


15507489 
15794351 


15478757 
15765702 


15564927 15593634 15622332 
15851624! 15 


01168673|01201824 01234964 


01499689} 01532731 }01565761 
01829613|01862547|01895468 


ff | fl | I 


00736706|00779001| 00803285 |008365 57 |00869818 }00903068 


00936307 
01268093 
O1598781 
01928379 


02158453 


02486215 
02812905 
03138533 
03463103 
03786623 
04.109 [00 
04430540 
CMT 995+ 
05070338 
05388708 


05706068 
06022424 
06337782 
06652148 
06965531 
07277933 
07589363 
07899825 
08209328 
08517875 
08825473 
09132127 
09437844 
09742630 
10046489 
10349428 
10651452 
10952565 
11252776 
11552088 


11850507 
12148037 
12444686 
12740456 
13035355 
13329386 
13622555 
13914868 
14206328 
14496942 
14786713 
15075647 
15363749 
15651023 


02191278 


02518932 
02845516 
03171038 
C549 55 C2 
03818918 
O4141291 
04462627 
04782936 
05102221 
05420489 
95737749 
06054005 
00369263 
06683531 
06996815 


07309120 
07620453 
07930819 
08240225 
08548677 


08856181 
09162741 
09468365 
99773957 
10072824 
10379671 
10681604 
10982628 
11282748 
11581970 


11880300 
12177742 
12474302 
12769985 
13064797 


13358742 
13651825 
eh ere 
14235428 
14525957 


14815644 
15104495 
T5392 525 
15679705 


80249'15908865! 15937474! 15966074 


32 


02224091 |02256895 


02584334 
02910705 
03236015 
03560269 
03883475 


02551639 
02878116 
03203531 
03527891 
03851202 


04173471 ]04205641 
04494705 |04526772 
04814916 |04846874 
05134093 05165956 
05452260 |05484022 


05769419 |O5801080 
06085575 |06117136 
06400735 |06432196 
06714904|06746266 
07028089 |07059354 


07340297 |07371464. 
07651532 |07682603 
07961803 |0; 992777 
08271113 /08301992 
08579470|08610254 
08886879 |08917568 
09193346 09223941 
09498876 |09529378 
09803476|09833885 
IO107150|10137467 
10440131 
10741881 
11042724 
11342664 
11641707 
11939859 
12237124 
12533509 
12829017 
13123655 
T3417 427 
13710339 
14002395 
14293601 
14583961 


10409906 
10711747 
11012680 
11312710 
11611843 


11g10084 
12207438 
12503910 
12799506 
13094230 
13388089 
13681086 
13978228 
14264519 
14554963 | 
14844567 
Bp 3o5a 
15421269 
15708379 
15994666 


14873781 
15162165 
15450018 


15737044 
16023249 


— | ce jj | | | ee SSS Oe 


° 

350/ 8.16051825 
351} 16337132 
352, 16621627 
353) 16905315 
354; 17188201 
355| 17470288 
356| 17751582 
357) 18032087 
358! 18311808 
359] 18590748 
360) 18868912 
361} 19146305 
362} 19422930 
363] 19698793 
364) 19973896 
365} 20248245 
366| 20521843 
367} 20794694 
368| 21066803 
369) 21338174 
370, 21608810 
371| 21878716 
372| 22147895 
373| 22416351 
374| 22684089 
22051112 

SANS Ets 
23483028 
23741929 
24012129 
24275635 
24538447 
24800570 
25062008 
25322765 
25582843 
25842246 
26100979 
26359043 
26616444 
26873183 
27129265 
27384693 
27639471 
27893600 
28147086 
28399930 
28652137 
28903710 


29154651 


16080392 
16365618 
16650032 
16933640 
17216445 


17498453 
17779668 
18060095 
18330737 
18618599 


18896686 
19174002 
19450551 
19726337 
20001 365 


20275638 
20549161 
20821938 


21003073 
21365270 


21635833 
21905666 
eet aN o 
22a 
22710823 


22970775. 
23244016 
23509549 
23774380 
24038512 


BASONOF] 
24564690 
24826745 
25088114 
25348803 


25608813 
25868149 
26126815 
26384813 
26642147 


—_—- 


26898821 
27154837 
27410200 
27664913 
27918977 


28172399 
28425180 
28677323 
28928832 
29179710 


|20576472 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


16108951 
16394095 
16678429 
16961956 
17244682 
17526610 
17807746 
18088094 
18367658 
18646443 
18924453 
19201691 
19478164 
19753874 
20028826 


20303024, 


20849175 
21121136 


21392359 


21662849 
21932609 
22204644. 
22469956 
22737551 


23004431 


‘Tasie of Hyperbolie Logarithms. 


16137502 
16422566 
16706818 
16990265 
17272910 


17554760 
17835817 
18116086 
18395572 
18674279 


18952211 
19229373 
19505769 
19781403 
20056280 


20330402 
20603776 
20876405 
21148292 
ee sa 


21689858 


21959545 
22228507 


22496748 
22764271 


23031080 


23270601 
23536064 
23800825 
24064886 


24328252 
24590926 
24852912 
25114213 
25374834 
25634777 
25894046 
26152645 
26400576 
26667544 


23297179 
23562572 
23827262 
24091254 


24354551 
24617156 
24879073 
25140307 
25400859 


25660734 
25919936 
26178469 
26436333 
26693535 


26924452 
27180404 
24435702 
27690348 
27944349 


28197706 
28450422 
28702502 
28953948 
29204764 


27205962 


16165945 
16451027 


16735199 
17018565 
17301132 
17582901 
17863879 
18144070 
18423477 
18702107 
18979962 
19257047 
19533367 
19808925 


16194580 
16479480 
16763572 
17046858 
17329344 
17611034 
17891933 
18172046 
18451375 
18729927 
19007705 
19284713 


19560967 
19836439) 


20083726/ 201 11164 


— 


20357774! 20385137 
20631073|20658361 
20903627|20920841 
21175439|21202580 
21446511|21473583 


21716860|21743853 


22790984 


125166392! 


21986474 
22255364 
22523532 


23057722 
23323750 
23589073 
23353693 
24117615 


24380842 
24644379 
24905227 


25426877 


25686685 
25945819 
26204284 
26462083 
26719218 


22013396 
22282213 
22559309 
22817690 


23084356 
23350314 
23615566 
23880117 
24143969 
24406137 
24669594 
24931374 
25192471 
25452888 


25712628 
25971696 
26230094 
26487726 
26744896 


9 


16223106|16251625| 16280135] 16380638 
16507926| 16536363 | 16564792) '6594214 


16791936| 16820293 | 16848642 


17075142 
17357549 


17639160 
17919999 
18200014 
18479265 
18757740 
19035440 
19312372 
19588539 
19863945 


20134895 


20412493 
20685643 
20958048 
21229714 
21500643 
21770841 
22040310 
22300955: 
22587090 
22844388 


23110984 
23376870 
23642053 
23906533 


24170316 
24433405 
24695803 
24957515 
25218544 
25478893 


25738565 
25997565 
26255897 
26513563 
26770566 


16876982 
17131687/17159948 


17413934 


17103419 
17385745 


17667277 
17948019 
18227974 
18507148 
18785544 


19063168 


17695387 
17976049 
18255926 
18535022 
(8813341 


19090888 


10340023 |19367667 
19616114, 19643681 
19891444, 19918936 
ne sa la 


20439841 | 20467183 
20712917|20740183 
20985248] 21012440 
21256839|21283958 
21527696|21554741 


21797820) 21824793 
22067217 |22094117 


17723489 
18004072 
18283871 
18562889 
18841131 
19118600 
19395302 
19671241 
19946419 
20220844 


— 


ZO494 527. 
20767442 
21939625 
21311069 
21581779 
21851758 
22121009 


22325890] 22362718] 22389538 
22603843 |22630599| 22657347 
22871080] 22897764] 22924442 
23137604) 23164218) 23190824 
23403421 |23429964| 23456499 
23668532 |23695005| 23721470 
23932942 |23959345| 23935741 
24196656 24222989/24249319 
24459675 |24485939) 24512196 
24722005 |24748200} 24774388 
24983649|25009775| 25035895 
25244609 |25270668| 25296719} 
25504890|25530881| 25556865 


_—_—_— —__ 


25764495 |25790419) 25816336 
26023429 | 26049286] 26075135 
26281694 26307483 | 26333266 
26549293 | 26565017) 26590733 
26796230|26821888] 26847539 


26950076] 26975695 | 27001306 | 27026911 | 27052510|27078001 | 27103686 


27231515|27257060|27282600| 27308133 |273 33660] 27359180}, 


27461195}27486682) 27511163 
29915777|27741200| 27766616] 27792026] 27817429 |27842826| 27868216 


27969713|27995072) 28010423 


28223006 | 28248300] 28273588 | 28298869 | 28324144 |28349412| 28374675 


28475655 /28500889) 28526113 
28727676 28752842|287 78001 
28979058) 290041 62}29029260 
292209810/20254851|29279786 


27537638 
28045769 


28551331 
28803157 


27563005 |27588567| 27614022 
28071108 |28096440| 28121766 


28576542 {28601747 | 28626945} 
28828305 128853446] 28878581 


29054350|29079434|29104513 |29129585) 
129304914 '29329935 1293 4952129379964 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


| ° I 2 3 4 5 6 7 


400] 8.29404964|29429961|29454952129479936|29504914] 29529886 |29554852] 29579811 |29604764 
401)  29654652)29679586) 29704515 |29720437 |29754353| 29779263 [29804166] 29829063 | 29853055 
29903718 |29928591| 29953457 | 299783171 300031 71 | 30028019] 30052861 | 30077696) 30102525 
30152166/30176976| 30201781 | 302265 79 | 302513 72| 30276158} 30300938 | 30325712] 30350480 
30399907 |30424746| 30449490] 30474227 | 30498958] 30523683 | 30548402 30578114] 30598721 
32647216 | 30671904] 30696587 | 30721262 | 30745933 130779597] 39795 255 | 30819906 }308445 52} 308 

30893825 |30918453| 30943074] 30967690 | 30992299 | 3101 6902) 31041499 } 31066090) 3 1090676 
31139828 31164395 | 31183956) 31213511 /31238060} 31262603 31287139] 31311670131336195|3 
31335227 | 31409733 | 31434234] 31458729) 31483218) 31507701) 31532173 |31556648| 31581113 
31630025 |31654472| 31678913 | 31703348) 31727777 131752200] 31776617 | 31801028)/3 1825433 


3206915713 
32312289/3 
3755493! 
32796786 
33938157 


31874225 | 31898613 | 31922994 | 31947369) 31971739|31996102) 32020470) 32044811 
32117831)32142159| 32166481 | 32190797 |32215107|32239411| 32263710] 32288002 
32360844 | 32385113 | 32409368 | 32433633 | 32457885 | 32482130) 32500369 | 32530603 
32603269 | 32627479) 3205 1683 | 32675881 | 32700074 | 32724261 | 32748442) 32772617 
32845 107 | 32869258) 32893404 | 32917544 | 32941678 | 32965807 | 32989929 | 33014046 


33278947 133302994 
33519158/33543148 
33758794/33782726 
33997357 | 34921732 
34236350) 34260168 


33206770) 33220835 | 33254804 
33447156) 33471162] 33405163 
33686964) 33710912 33734856 
33926198] 33950090! 33973977 
34164862 | 34188697] 34212526 


3086361 | 33110454) 33134543 |33158624)33188700 
33327035 133351071 | 33375101 133399125 133423143 
33567131 | 33591109 | 3361 5082 | 33739048 | 33663009 
3380665 2133830573 | 33854488 | 33878397 | 33902301 
34045601 |34069464| 34093322 |34117174134141021 


34402967 | 34426736) 34450508)34474275 |344958036 
34640487{ 34664209) 34687925 | 34711636) 3473534! 
34877454) 34901120) 34924780) 34948434 | 34972084, 
35113861) 35137470) 35161075 35184673 | 35208277 
35349710} 35373264] 35396813 |35420356| 35443894 


a 


34283980 | 34307737 | 34331588 134355383 |34389173 
34521793 |34545543 | 34570287 (34599026 | 34616759 
34759041 | 34782734 | 34806432 | 34830105 134853783 
34995727 | 35019365 | 35042997 |350606624 | 35090245 
35231855 | 35255437 | 35279013 135302585 135326150 


35467426} 3549095 3| 35514474 35537990 |35561500 
26] 35792444)35725915 | 35749381 |35772842 135796297 
35936911 | 35960327 | 35983738 | 36007144 |36030544 
428] 36170829} 36194191 | 36217547 | 36240898 136264243 
36404201 | 36427508 | 36450810] 36474107 |36497398 


36520683) 36543964 | 36567238) 36590508 
36776468 


36637030) 36660283) 36683531 
36879318) 36892518) 36915711 
37 101068) 37124214) 37147354 | 37170489 | 37193618 | 37216742) 37239861 
37332232} 37355374| 3737 9401137401542 (37424618 |3 7447689] 37470754 


ie 36730010 
37562962 | 37586002 ame oe 37678104 37701116 


36753 
eet See 


242 
36985260} 37008433 


37774123 137747125 


—_—_ eh ome eee ee er eS | | oO 


377931 12/3781 6098 | 37839079 
38022734! 38045666! 38068595 
38251829| 38274709} 38297585 
38480400) 38503229) 38526052 
38708451 38731227) 38753998 


37862054 | 37885024) 379°7989| 37930948 | 37953903 |37976852 | 37999795 
38091517 138114435 138137347138160254) 38183155 | 3820605 2138228943 
38320455 |33343320}38366180] 38389034) 38411884 | 38434728) 35457567 
38548870) 38571683 138594491 | 38617293] 38640090] 38662882] 38685669 
38776764} 387995 25138827281 | 3884503 2 38867777 | 38890517 | 38913252 


38935981 | 38958707 | 38981426|39004140/ 


5 39117635 139140319 
39162997 | 39185670) 39208338 | 39231001 


39344238| 39366871 
39565329] 39592910 
39795910] 39818440 
40020984 | 40043463 


39016850] 39049554] 39072253| 39094947 
39253959} 39276311) 39298959 | 39321601 
39389498 | 39412119) 39434736 39457348 | 39479054 | 39502556] 39525152| 39547743 
39615486 39638057} 39660623 | 39683184 39705739 | 39728290] 39750835 | 39773375 
39940900 39803486] 39886000) 39908520 39931015 |39953515| 39976009) 39998499 


st ae Si samen ped 4 oa “8. 
40065938| 40088407 | 40110873 |40133333 40155785 |40178234| 40200678] 40223117 
40290405 | 40312824 | 40335238 /40357646| 40380050 | 40402440] 40424843 | 40447232| 40469616] 40491995 

40514369 40530738405 5930240581460 40603814 | 40626163) 40648507 | 40670846} 40693180} 40715509 

40737833 | 40760151 40782465 | 408047741 40827079 | 40849377| 4087 1672 | 40893961 | 40916245 | 40938524 

40960798} 40983067 |41005332141027591141049845 1401720951 41004339141116579| 41138813 [411 5104. 


3Q2 


40245551)40267981 


45° 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464] 

465 | 

466) 

467 

468 

469 

470). 45531779 
471} 45744318 
472| 45956408 
473| 46168048 
474| 46379242 
475} 46589990 
4761 46800295 
477} 47040158 
478} 47219583 
479| 47425569 
480| 47637120 
451) 47845236 
#82) 48052921 
483} 48260175 
484] 48467000 
48s| 48673398 
486| 48870372 
a8? | 49084922 
488} 492Q0050 
459| 49494758 
499| 49699048 
491| 49902922 
492; © 50106381 
493 50309427 
494 5o512061 
495} 50714286 
496} 50916102 
497 

498 


8.41 183268 141205487 | 41227702] 41 249912 |41272117| 41294317 |413 16512 
41405243 141427414 41449579|41471740 41483896 41516047 41538193 |41560334 |41382469 
41626727 141648849 41670965) 

41847722 141869794 | 41891862) 41913925 | 41935983] 41958036 
42008229]42090253 42112272 42134287 42156296 42179301 


42288251 |42310227 42332198! 42354164 | 42376125 42398081 
42507790]42529718 42551640 42573558 | 42505471| 42017379 
42726848] 42748728 42770603 42792472 42514337 42836198 
42945428] 42967259] 42989086 | 43010908 | 43032726) 43054539/43076347 
43163530|43185314 43207894 43235868} 43250638) 43289795 43294164 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


TAasie of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 | g 


— — 


41383068 
41604601 
41693077 | 41715184) 41737286 | 41759383 |41781474 | 41803562 41825644 
41980085 |42002128 | 42024167 |42046200 
cfg pi beat eh Nene 42266271 


41338702 | 41360888 


| | | 

| 42441979 42463921 42485858 
42661181 | 42689075 |42704964 
42879904 42901750|42923591 
43098149 43119948 43141741 
43315920 43347171 43359407 


42420033 
42639282 
42858053 


— lS or 


43381158] 43402895 | 43424627 | 43446354 |43468077| 43489795 43511508 | 43533217 43554920 43576619 


43598314] 43620003 43041688) 43663308) 43085044 43700715 | 43728381 | 43750042 | 43771699 |43793351 
43814998|43836641 | 43858279 43879912 43901541| 43923165 | 43944784 | 43966399 43988000 |44009614 


44031215|44052811 |44074402 | 44095989) 44117571| 44139148) 441607 20|44182288 | 44203852 |44225410 


44462250| 44483753 |44505251 44526745 


44246965 |44268514 44290059 44311599 44333134) 44354665 44376191 44397713 44419230 |44440742 


} 
ae —)— 


44548234/44569719/44591209| 44612674 | 44634145 |44655611 


44677073 |44698530|44719982/44741430/ 44762873) 44784311 44805745 |44827175|44848599 | 44870020 
44891435|44912846| 44934252 | 44955654) 44977051| 44998444 145019832 45041216) 45062595 | 45083969 
4510533045 126704 |45148065| 45169421) 45190773] 45212119|4523 3462 45254800 145276133 45207462 


45318786] 45340106 | 45361421 | 45382732| 45404035) 45425339) 45446036 |45467920 


45489217 |45510500 


| 
45680604 45701847 |45723085 
45892828] 45914026 |45935219 
46104603 | 46125756|46146904 
46315930) 46337038 |46358142 
46526812) 46547876 | 46568935 


| 
45553053 |45574323 45595588 | 45616849) 45635105 |45659357 
45705548) 45786773 | 45807993 45829208) 45850420 45861626 
45977592|45998772| 46019947 | 46041118) 46062284| 46083446 
46189188 | 46210323 | 46231453|46252579| 46273700 46294818 
46400336| 46421427 | 46442513) 46403594) 4645467 1|46505744 


sant. eet 


Sg es Se 


46632087 | 46661128) 46674165 46695197 46716226 | 46737250! 46753269 46779284 
46842303| 46863300) 46884292| 46905182 | 46926266 |46947 246) 46968221 | 46989192 
47031121 47050878) 4707 3032|47093981 47114825 /47135866/47156801 47177733 |47198660 
47240501| 47261415 | 472823 24| 47303230] 47324130) 47345027 | 47365919) 47356807 |47407690 
47449444! 47470314) 47491180) 47512042) 47532899 47553752|47574500 | 47595445 |47610284} 


46611040 
46821311 


—— —S 


= Sa 
47657951| 47678778 | 47699600| 47720418 47741232 47762042 147782847 | 47803648|47824444 
47866024) 47886808 | 47907587 | 47928362! 4794913 2| 47969899 | 47990661 | 48011418 | 48032172 
48073665 | 48094406 48115142/ 48135874) 48156601 | 48177325 45198044 | 48218758 |48239469) 
48280876 | 48301574) 48322267) 45332956) 48363641 | 48384321 | 48404997 | 48425669 | 48446337 
48487659| 48508314) 48528964) 48549611 | 48570252| 48590890) 48611524) 48632153 148652778 


— — | 


48694015 |48714627 | 48735235|48755839| 48776438 48797033 | 48817624) 48838211 | 48858793 
48899946 |489205 16 | 48941081 | 48961642) 48982200] 49002752 /49023301 | 49043845 | 49064386 
49105453 |49125981 | 49146504! 49167023 | 49187538) 49208049| 492285 56| 49249058 |492695 56 
49310540 | 40331025 | 49351506| 49371984) 49392456) 40412925) 49433390) 49453850 |49474306 
49515206 | 49535650|495 56089 | 49576524 | 49596956 | 49617382) 49637805 | 49658224 | 49678638 


49719455 | 49739856 | 49760254 | 49780648) 49801037 | 49821422) 49841804 | 49862181 | 49882553 
49923287 | 49943647 | 49964003 | 49984355 | 50004703) 50025047| 50045387 | 50065722 | 50086054 
50126704 | 50147023 |50167338) 50187649| 5020795 5| 50228258) 50248556) 50268851 | so289141 
50329709 | 50349986 | 50370260] 50390530) 50410795 | 50431057 | 50451314) 50471567 | 50491816 
50532302] 50552539] 50572771 | 50593000) 50613224 50633445) 50653661 | 50673873 | 50694082 
50734486 | 50754681 | 50774873 | 50795061 | 50815245) 50835424) 50855600) 50875771 | 50895939 
50936261 | 50956416 | 50976578 | 509967 15 | 51016858 | 5 1036997] 51057132) 51077262|5 1097389 


S1117512] 51137631) 51157745 | 51177356) 51197962 | 51218065 | 51238163 51258258| 51278348] 51298434 
51318516] 51338595 | 51358670 | 51375740| 51398806 |51418868| 51438926] 51458981) 51479031) 51499077 
515191 19|515391571515S9IQI 151579221 151589247 | 51619269] 51639287 | 51659301 | 51679311) 51699317 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Tanz of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


9 9 


— 


500} 8.51719319|51739317| §1759312| 51779301 | 51799287] 51819269 


51839247 | 51859221 [51879191 |5 1899157 
$01] §1919119}5 1939077) §1959032| 51978982] 51998928) 52018870) 52038808 | 52058742 | 52078672 | 52093599 
go2] 52118521 |52138440| 52158354] 52178264] 52198171 | 52218073) 52237972 | 52257866 |5 2277157 | 52297044 
503) 52317526|/52337405| 52357280) 52377151 | 52397018) 52416880) 52436740 52456595 52476446 | 52496293 
504] 52516136 |52535975| 52555811) 52575642| 52595470] 52615203) 52635113 | 52654929 | 52674740 52694548 


505) 52714352|52734152| 52753948) 52773741 | 527935 29) 52813313] 52833004 52852870 52872643) 52892411 
506} §2912176|52931937] 52951694! 52971447] 5 2991196] 53010942 | 53030683 | 53050421 |5 3070154 53089884 
507) §3109610|53129332| 53149050] 53168764] 53188474| 53205180] 53228283 | 53247581 153267276 | 53 286967 
508} 53306654) 53326337] 53346016) 53365692] 53385363 | 53405031 | 53424604 | 53444354 | 53464010 | 53483663 
$09) 53503311 153522955] 53542596] 53562233 | 53581866) 53601495 | 53621120) 53640741 | 53660358 | 53679972 
510) 53699582 | 53719188] 53738790) 53758388] 53777983] 53797573 53817160 | 53836743 | 53856322| 53875897 
S11, 53895468 |5 3915036] 53934600] 53954160) 53973715 | 53993268) 54012816 | 54032361 | 54051902 | 54071439 
512 54090972 |5 4110507} 54130027 54149548 54169066 54188580] 54208091 | 54227597 |54247100 54266599 
513| 54286094|54305585| 54325073] 54344556) 54364037| 54383512| 54402985 |54422453 |54441918 | 54461379 
514! 54480836) 54500289] 54519739] 54539185) 54558627) 54578065 | 54597499 | 54016930) 54636357 | 54655780 


54675199 | 54694615] 54714027|54733435|54752839| 54772240) 54791636 |54811029 | 54830419 | 54849804 
| 54869186 | 54888564] 54907938| 54927309) 5494667 5| 54966038 | 54985 397 | 55004753 | 55024105 | 55043453 
517| 55062797 |§5082137| 55101474) 55120807) 55140136) 55159462 55178784 |55 198102 | 55217416 [55236727 
518) 55256034 | 55275337) 55294626] 55313932 55333224] 55352512 | 55371797 155391077 | 55410355 | 55429628 
519| 55448898 | 55468164) 55487426) 55500684] 55525939] 55545190] 55564438|5 5583682 | 55602922 | 55622158 


520} 55641391 | 55660619) 55679845 | 55699066) 55718284] 55737498) 55756709 |55775915 | 55795118 | 55814318 
521] 55833514) 55852706] 55871894) 55891078] 55910259] 55929437) 53948610] 55967780 | 55986947 | 56006109 
522| 56025268 | 56044423] 56063574] 56082723 | 56101867) 56121008) 56140145 |56159278 | 56178409 | 56197533 

56216656 |56235774| 56254889] 56274001 | 56293108] 56312212] 56331313 |56350409| 56369503 | 56388592 

56407678 | 56426760) 56445838] 56464913 | 56483985] 56503052| 56522116 |56541176| 56560233 | 56579286 
565983 36 | 56617381 | 56636425 | 5065 5462| 56674497 | 56693528} 56712556 |56731580| 56750601 | 56769617 
526| 56788631 |56807640] 5682 66a6 56845649! 56864647) 56883642] 56902634 | 56921622! 56940606) 56959587 
527| 56978564 |56997538) 57016508 Bo 57954437| 57973396| 57092351 | 57111303 | 57130251 | 57149196 
528 ee ey 7287075 57206009} 57224940] 57244867 | 57262790] 572° 1710|57300626| 57319538 157338447 
529| 57357353 57376254 57395153 $7414047 57432938] 57451826] 57470711 | 57489590| 57508467 | 57527340 


530| 57546210 57565076 57583939) 57602798) 57621653 | 57640505) 57659353 | 57678198 | 57697040 | 57715877 
531) 57734711 |57753542| 57772309) 57791193 | 57810013] 57828829] 57847642 | 5786605 1 | 57885257 157904059 
1532] 57922858 |57941654} 57960445 | 57979233 | 57998018} 58016799] 58035577 | 58054351 | 58073121 | 58091888 
533| 58110652 58129412] 58148168) 58166921 | 58185671 | 58204416] 58223159] 58241898 | 58260633 | 58279365 
534| 58298073 |53316818) 58335539 98354257 58372972) 58301682 38410389 58429093 | 58447794] 58466491 


—— 


535| 58485184 '58503874| 58522560 58541243 58559922| 8578598) 58597271 |58615940} 58634605 | 58653267 
536| 58671925 |58690580] 58709232] 58727880| 58746524) 58765166 58783803 | 58802437 | 58821068 | 58839695 
537| 58858319/58876939| 58895556] 58914169] 58932779 | 5895 1385 | 58969988 | 58988588] 59007184 | 59025776 
538) 59044365 |59062951| 59081533] sg10011 2/591 18687 | 59137259 59155927 | 59174392 | 59192954| 59211512 
539| 59230066 |59248618] 59267165] 59285710] 59304250 | 59322798) 59341322 159359852 | 59378379 | 59396903 


$42] 59415423 159433940] 59452453] 59470963 159489479] 59507973 | 595 26473 |59544969] 59563462 | 59581951 
541) 59600437 59618920} 59637399] 59655875 |59674347/ 59692816] 59711282 159720744 | 59748202 | 59766658 
542| 59785109 159803558] 59822003 50840445 59858883] 59877318] 51895749|59914177 | 59932602 | 59951023 
543| 59969441 |59987856| 60006267 60024675 60043079 60061 480] 60079878 | 6009827 2 | 601 16663 60135050 
544] 60153434|60171815| 60190192] 60208566) 60226936) 60245 304] 60263667 | 60282028 | 60300385 | 60318738 


545| 60337089 60355436] 60373779| 603911 19|60410456 60428790) 60447120|60465447 
546| 60520407 |605 38720) 60557030| 60575337 | 60593640) 60611940] 60630237 | 606485 30|60666820 | 60685106 
547| 60703390|60721669| 60739946] 60758219| 60776489] 60794755 | 60813019| 60831278 |60849535 | 60867788 
548] 60886038 | 60904284] 60922528 | 60940768 60959004| 60977237 60995467 |61013694|61031917 | 61050137 
61068353] 61086567| 61104777 |61122783 61141187. 61155387! 61177583 |61195777 |61213967| 61232154 


60483770| 60502090 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Taste of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 
ET 
S : zi 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 


550] §.612503371612685 17/61 286694) 61304868 |61323035| 61341205 61359369 | 61377529 61395686 |61413840 
551] 6143 1990|61450137|61468281| 61486422 |61504559| 61522693 |61540824/61558951) 61577075 |61595196 
552] 61613314|6163 142861649539) 61667647 |61685752|617033853 |61721950|61740045 | 61758137 |61776225 
$53} 61794309] 61812391 [61830469 | 61848534 |61866616 | 61884685 |61902750)61920812|61938870/61956926 
554| 61974978] 61993027 |62011073| 62029115 |62047154|62065190| 62083 223 | 62101252) 62119278 |62137301 


555| 62155321162173337|62191350 62209360 |62227 367 |62245370 62263370|62281367 |62299361/62317351 
556] 62335339] 62353323 162371304] 02389281 |62407255|62425226|62443194162461159|62479120|62497078 
557| 62515033|6253 2985 |62550934|62568879 |62586821 | 62604760] 62622695 |62640628| 62658557|62676483 
558] 62694406] 62712325 |62730241|6274815 5 |62766064| 62783971 162801875 |62819775 | 6283 7672/6285 5566 
559| 62873457]62891344 |62909228| 62927 109 62944987 | 62962862 | 62980734) 62998602 | 63016467 | 63034329 


560] 63052188] 63070043 |63087896 63105745 |33 123591 |63141434] 03159273 |63177110| 03194943 63212773 
561] 63230600] 63248424 |63 26624403 284062 |63301876| 633 19687 | 63337495 |63355299 | 93373101|63390899 
562] 63408694] 63426486 |63444275 | 63462061 163479843 | 63497623 | 635 15399|63533172| 03550942| 63568700 
563] 63586472) 63604233 |63621990/63639744 |63657495 |63675243 |63692987 |637 107 29| 63728467 |63746202 
564] 63763934| 63781663 |63 799389] 63817112 16383453 1/6385 2548 | 63870261 |63857971|63905678/63923 382 


565| 63941082] 63958780 |63976474|63994166 |6401185 4] 640295 39| 64047221 |64064900/ 64082575 164100248 
566) 64117917|64135583 64153247 | 64170907 |64188564 | 64206217 |64213869/642415 16|64259160|6427680r 
567| 64294440] 64312075 64329707 |64347336 04364962 64382584 | 64400204) 64417821 | 64435434) 64453044 
568] 64470651] 64488255 |64505856/ 64523454 |64541049| 64558641 | 64576229 /64593815 | 64611397 | 64628976 
569] 64646553] 64664126 |64681696 | 64699263 164710827 |64734388| 64751945 |64769500| 6478705 2|64804600 


—_—— 


SS 


570| 64822145 |64839688 64857227 | 64874763 |64892296 | 64909826 | 64927353 |64944877 | 64962398 |64979916 
571| 64997430 65014942 |65032450 65049956 | 65067458] 65084958 |65102454165 119947 |65137437|65154924 
572} 65172408] 65 189889 |65 207367 | 65224842 |65242314|65 259783 |65 277249) 652094721 | 65312171 |653 20627 
573], 65347081] 65364531 (65381979 | 65390423 | 65416865 | 65434303 |65451738|65469170| 05486600) 65504026 
574| 65521449|65538869|65 556286) 65573700 65591111 |/656085 19 | 65625924 |65643326|65660725|65678121 


—. ——__ 


575| 65695513|65712903 |65730290|65 747674 |65765074| 6578243 265799807 |65817179| 65834547 0585 1913 
576| 65869275 |65886635 65903992|65921345 65938696 | 65956043 |65973388| 65990729 | 66008068 | 66025403 
§77| 66042736| 66060065 (6607 7392| 660947 15 |66112036)661 29354 |661 46668 |66163980|66181288| 66198594. 
578| 66215896| 66233196 66250492| 66267786 |66285076| 66302364 | 66319648 | 663 36930] 66349209| 66371484. 
579] 66388757 | 66406027 (66423293 |66440557 66457818 66475076 |66492330| 66509582 | 665 2683 1|66544077 


SS | | 


580 66561320 66578560 66595797 66613030 66630261 | 66647489 | 66664715 | 66681937 |66699156|667 16372 
581} 66733585 66750795 (66768003 | 66785207 66802408 | 668 19607 | 66836802) 66853994 | 66871184 |66888370 
582) 66905554 66922735 66939912 | 66957087 |66974259| 66991428 | 07008594 |67025757 |67042917 67060074. 


583| 67077228 |67094379 67111527 |67 128673 |67145815|67162955| 67180091 | 67197225 |67214355|67231483 
584) 67248608 67265729 67282848 67299964 67317077 67334187 | 67351295 |67368399 | 67385 50067402599 
Ps) oa aa | ame) (RCS ae a inc (Po em 
585| 67419694 67436787 67453876 67470933 |67488047 |67505 128 | 67 5 22206| 67539281 |67556353) 67573422 


5 7590488 |67607552 67624612 67641670 |67658724|67675776| 67692825 |6770987 1 |677 2691467743954, 
587] 67760991 |7778026 67795057 |67812086 |67829111 | 67846134| 67863 15467880171 | 67897185 | 67914196 
588] 67931204|67948209 67965212)67982212 67999208 | 68016202] 68033 193 | 68050181 | 68067166 68084148 
589] 68101128 681 18104 68135078) 68152048 68169016 68185981 68202943} 68219903 | 68236859 | 68253812 
590! 68270763 68287711 68304656) 68321598 68338537 68355473 | 68372406) 68389337 |68406264 | 68423189 
591| 68440111 68457031 68473946 | 68490860 68507770) 685 24678 | 68541582) 68558481 |68575383 | 68592280 


592| 68609173 |68626063 6864295 1| 68659836 68676718 68693597 |68710473|68727346|68744217|68761084 
593| 68777949 68794811 68811670) 68828527 |68845 380) 6886223 1 | 68879079) 68895923 |68912766| 68929605 
594| 68946441 68963275 |68980re6) 6899544 |69013759 69030581 |6904.7400)| 69064217 |69081031 | 69097842 


595| 691 14650 |69131455 69148258, 69165057 69181854! 69198648] 69215439] 69232228 |69249013 |69265796 
596] 69282576 |69299353 693 16127 69332899 |69349668 | 69366433 | 69383197 |69399957 |69416714| 69433469 
69450221 |69466970 694837 16 | 69500459 |}695 17200 | 69533938 69550673 |69567405 |69584134| 69600861 
69617585 |69634306|6965 1024 | 69667739 | 6968445 2|69701162) 69717869/69734573 |69751275|69767973 
69784669 | 69801 362|69818053| 69834740 | 6985 1425 |69868107] 69884786] 69901462 |69918136| 69934807 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Tasie of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


8.69951475 
70118003 
70284254 | 70300864 70317471 | 70334075) 
70450229) 70466811 |704833 391 | 70499968 
70615929| 70632484 | 79035 70005586 


—_— ——— 


69968140 |69984803 | 70001462 | 70018119! 70034773 70051425 700680 
| 70134640} |791§1275 | 70167907 | 7018453 6| 70201163 | 70217787 70234407 | | 70251026 70267641 


70367276 | 
79535273 
| eka 


79350677 | 
regress) 
7068213 


|7 70549682 | 70566248 | 70582811) 


0084719) 70101462 


soe 


Fo\4 


70383872 70400465 | 70417056 79433644 
79599371 
70764825 


—————e 


70748292) 


70715218 |70731756| 


70863966 70880480) 70896991 | 70913499) 70930005 
|71028982 171045469 71061953 3 | 7107 8434) 71094913 
|71193727 |71209186 71226643 | 171243097) 71259549 
71358201 |71374633 | 71391063 | 71407490 71423914 
ik cel 71538810} 71555213 |71571613| 71588010 


| a 


79797883 | 70814408 | 70830930| 70847449| 
70963008 |70979596| 70996001 | 71012493 
71127862 !71144332! 71160800) 71177265 | 
71292444 171308887 | 71325327| 71341705 
71456755 |71473171 71489585, 71505996 


70781355 
70946508 
71111388) 
71275998) 
71440336 


a | 
71604405 | 71620797 71637187 |71653573| 71669957 | 


| 
71702717} 71719093 |71735467| 71751837 
\71866357 71882706) 71899052 


ers ee 


71686339 | 


71778205 | 71784571 |71800933 3|71817293| 
71931738 71948076 |71964471 71980745 
72095003 | 72111311 |72127624| 72143931 

92258002 | 72274287 | 72290570|72306850| 


—— —_—_. 


| 

72420736| 72436995 |72453251|72469505| 7 
72583206 | 72599438 | 7261 5668 | 72631895 
72745412) 72761618 | 72777821 | 72794022 
72907355 | 72923535 | 72939712 | 72955837 
73069037 | 73085190/73101342| 73117490 


73278832! 7 


73230457 | 73246585 | 73262710 
73391618 | 73407719 | 73423818 / 73439915) 
73552519 73568594 | 73584668 | 73600738) 
73713161 | 73729211 | 73745259 | 73761304 

73873545) 73889570 73995592 73921612 


74933574) 74049673 74065669 7 74081663 
74193546 | 74209519 |74225490/ 74241458 
74353163 | 74369111 |74385056 74400995 
74512526| 74528448 74544268 74560285 

74671635 | 74687532 |74703426| 74719318 


— 


74830497 74846363 |74862232 | 74873099 
74989096 Teno? | 75020786 |75036028) 7 
75147449] 75163270) 75179089 | 75194906) 
75305551 |75321348|75337142 75352934) 

75453405 | 75479176| 75494946! 75540712! 


——$s —__ | —__. ——_ __ 


75621009| 75636756) 75652500/ 75668242 
75778365| 75794088) 75809807 |75825514 
75935475 | 75951172) 75966867 |75982560 
76092338 | 76108010 76123681 | 76139349| 
76248955 | 76264603 | 76280249| 76295892 


76405327 |76420951|7 76430572) 76452191 
76561455) 76577054) 76592651 (76608246 
76717370) 76732915 |76748488 |76764058 
- 76872982) 768885 33 |76904081 | 76919627 
77028382 77043909 77959433 |77°74955 
77183541177199044|77214574|77230042 
77338460) 77353938 |77309415|77384889 
_ 77493339) \77508594/7 7524046|77539496 

77947579 |77663010) 77678438 | 77693865 

77801781 77817 188|77832593) 77847995 


3/718 


'33650| 71850005 
71997 
72160235 | 72176536 /7 


72323128) 72339402 | 


2485756 | 72502004 
72648120) 72664342 
72810221 | 72826416 


72972059 | 72988229 | 


73133636 | 73149779 


3294952 73311070 
73456009 |73472100 
730x6807 | 73032872 
73777349 | 73793386 
73937628 73953042 
pecrealeee 
74257424 | 74273387 | 
74416939| 74432876 
74576200 


74735208 | 


74751095 | 
74909825 
75068304 


74893933 
75252467 | 7 
75210720) 7 
75368723 
75526467 


75384509 
75542238 | 
75699718 
75856951 
76013937 
76170677 
76337171 | 


75683982 
79848239) 
75998249} 
76155014 
79311533 
76467807 | 76483421 
76623838 76639428 | 
76779626 | 76795191 | 


~All 
079 | 72013404 |7 


74592112 | 


|76186337 


PEOZ Ia 720460517 2062371/'7 
2192834 7A7OGT39} 7 5424 an capal 
72355674 SST! [72388211 


3 


7222 


72518250 72534492 | 
|72680561 | 72696777 

72842609| 72858800 
73004395 | 73020560 | 
73165920) 73182058 
73327185 | 73343297 
73488189] 73504275 
73648935 73664995 | 7368105 
73809423 | 73825458 |73841490 
73969954) 73985663 |74001669 


ZI IOTSS 
712992 
|72874987 
036721 
198194, 


2 
2 
3 
3 


YIITT 


9 
73359406 73375513 
73529359) 73530440 
3|73697109 
73857519 
74017673 


| 73214327 


ede 


74129528 | 74145612 |74161592 74177571 

74289347 74305305 74321260) 74337213 
74448811 74464744 74480673) 74496601 
74608022 174623920 174639833) 74055735 
74766979 74782861 |74798740 748146 gi 


\74957395|749732 46 


\7492 5684) 74941541 | 
75115798) 75131625 


175084138) 75099969 | 


75226531 |75242340 75258147 |75273051, 75289752 


75431854) 75447630 


75490293 | 75416075 | 
5605260 


75557997 75573754 |75589508|7 
75715453 
75872661 
76029622 


75746914 75762641 
75924073| 75919775 
75045305 | 76060985) 76076662 
76201995 |76217651| 76233304 
76358 #41 70374072 76389701 


75731185 
75888368 


76442807 
76499033 | 76514642 |76530249 76545853 
76655015] 76670600 | 76686182) 767017 762 
76810754) 76826315 | 76841893 76857428 


76935171 | 76950712 
77299474) 77105992 
77245537 
77400360 
77554943 |77570389 
77799288 | 77724710 
77863395 | 77878793 | 


77261030 
77415829 | 


769662 51 | 76981787 |76997321| (77012853 
77121506 177137919 |771525 28 77168036 


Ciel 


177276521| 77292009 773074951 77322979 
77431296 | 77446760 |77462222 77477682 
77585832| 77601272 |77616710|7 7632746 
[77740129 97735545 177770960, 77786371 
77394188 \77909581 |77924972 77940360 


fc) I 2 3 4 5 6 7) 8 9 
650| 8.77955776|77971129|779865 10] 78001889 | 78017265 |7803 2639] 78048011 | 78063380 | 78078747 | 78094181 
651) 78109473 |78124833]78140191| 78155546 | 78170899 | 78186249 | 78201597 | 78216943 | 78232286 | 78247627 
652| 78262966 |78278302|78293636| 78308907 | 78324296 | 78339623 |783 54948 | 78370270 | 78335 599 | 78400907 
653) 78416222)78431535)78446875| 78462153 | 78477459 | 78492763 | 78508064 | 785 23362 | 78538659 | 78553953 
654| 78569274 |78584534|78599821| 78615 106 | 78630388 | 78645668 | 78660946 | 78676221 | 78691494 | 78706765 
655| 78722033 |78737209|78752563| 78767824 | 78783083 | 78798340 | 78813594 | 78828846 | 78844096 | 78859343 
656) 78874583 |7888983 17890507 1| 78920309 | 78935545 |78950779 | 78966010) 78981239 | 78990465 | 7901 1689 
657| 79026911 |79042131| 79057348] 79072563 | 79087775 | 79102986 | 79118194 | 79133399 | 79148603 | 79163804 
658} 79179002 |79194199/79209393 | 79224585 | 79239774 | 79254961 | 79270146 | 792953 29 | 79300509 | 79315687 
659| 79330863 |79346036|79361207 | 793 76376| 79391542 | 79406707 | 79421868 | 79437028 | 79452185 | 79467340 
660) 79482493 |79497643|795 12791 | 79527937 | 79543081 | 79558222 | 79573361 | 79588497 | 79603632 | 79618762 
661| 79633893 |79649021/79664146| 79679269] 79694399 | 79709508 | 79724624 | 79739737 |79754849 | 79769958 
662] 79785065 |79800170/79815272| 79830372| 79845470 | 79860565 | 79875658 | 79890749 | 79905838 | 79920924 
663) 79936008 |7995 1090) 79966170) 79981247 | 79996322 | 80011395 | 80026465 | 80041533 |80056599 | 8007 1663 
664) 80086724 |/80101783| 80116840] 8013 1895 | 80146947 | 80161997 | 80177045 | 80192090 | 80207134 | 80222175 
—_ —_— —_ —— — — - —— —_— ———-— _—_—_a. 
665| 80237213 |80252250) 80267284 | 802823 16 | 80297346 | 803 12373 | 80327308 | 80342421 | 80357441 | 80372460 
666| 80387476 | 80402490) 80417502 | 80432511 |80447515 | 80462523 | 804775 26 | 80492526 | 805075 24| 80522520 
667| 80537514) 80552505 | 80567494 | 80582481 | 80597466 | 80612448 | 806274209 | 80642406 | 80657382 | 80672355 
668} 80687327 |80702296 80717262|80732227|80747189 | 80762149 | 80777107 | 80792062 | 80807016 | 80821967 
669| 80836915 | 80851862 80866806 | 0881748 |80896688 | 8991 1626 | 80926561 | 80941494 | 80956425 | 80971354 
670} 80986281 | 81001205) 81016128 | 8103 1047 | 81045964 | $1060880 | 81075793 | 81090704 | 81105642 | 84120519 
671} 81135423 81150325 81165225) 81180122 /81195018 | S120gg911 | 81224802 | 81239691 | 81254577 | 81269461 
672} 81284343 |81299223 81314100) 81328976 | 81343850 | 81358720 | 81373589 | 81388456 | 81403320| 81418182 
673| 81433042)81447900 81462756 | 81477609 | 81492460 | 81507309 | 81522156 | 81537000 | 81551842 | 81566682 
674| 81581520) 81596356 81611190, 81626021 | 81640850 | 81655677 | 81670502 | 81685324 |81700144| 81714962 
675| 81729778 | 81744592) 81759404 81774213 | 81789020 |81803825 | 81818628 | $183 3428 | 81848327 | 81863023 
676) 81877817 | 81892609) 81907398 | 81922186) 81936971 | 81951754 |81966534 | 81981314 | 81996090| $2010864 
677 82025637 | 82040407 | 82055174. 82069940| 82084703 82099465 82114224 | 82128981 | 82143735 | 82158488 
678 82173238 | 82187986 82202732 82217476|82232218 |82246957 | 82261695 | 82276430 | 82291 163 | 82305893 
679| 82320622 82335349 82350073 |82364795 82379515 |82394233 |82408948 | 82423662 | 82438373 | 82453082 
680| 82468789 82482494 82497197 |82511897|82526595 |82541292 82555986 | 82570677 | 82585367 | 82600055 
681} 82614740 82629423 | 82644104 |82658783| 82673460 82688134 | 82702807 | 82727477 | 82732145 | 80746811 
682) 82761475 |$2776137 82790796 |82805454|828 20109 | 82834762 | 82849412 | 82864062 | $2878708| 82893353 
683 82907995 82922636 829372748295 1909|82966543 82981175 |82995804 | 83010432 | 83025057| 83039680 
684, 83054301 |83068g920 83083536 8309815 1|83112764 |83127374 |83 141982 | 83156588 | 83171 392] 83185794 
685| 83200303 83214991 83229586 83244179 83258770 |83273359 | 83287946 | 83302531 | 83317113 | 83331694 
686) 83346272 83360848 83375422 83389994 83404564 |83419132 |83433697 | 83448261 | 83462822 | 83477381 
687| 83491939 83506494 83521046 83535597 /83550146 83564692 | 83579237 | 83593779 | 836083 19| 83622857 
688 83637393 | 8365 1927 | 83666459 83680988 | 83695516 |837 10041 |83724564| 83739086 | 83753605 | 83768122 
689| 83782636) 83797149 83811660 |83826168) 83840675 |83855179 | 83869681 | 83884181 | 83898679 | 83913175 
690; $3927669/ 83942161 | 83956650 |83971138) 83985623 |84000107 |84014588 | $4029067 | 84043544) 84058019 
691} 34072492 | 84086962 | 84101431 |84115898|84130362 |84144824 |84159285 |84173743 | 84188199] 84202653 
692| 84217105 84231555 | 84246002 84260448 84274892 |84289333 |84303772| 84318210 | 84332645 | 84347078 
693) 84361509 84375938 84390365 |84404790 84419213 |8443 3633 8444505 2 | 84462468 | 84476883 | 84491205 
94 84505705 84520114 | 84534520 845 4892484563326 84577725 |84592123 | 846065 19 | 84620913 | 84635304 
695 | 84649694) 84664081 84678467 84692850 84707231 84721610 84735988 |847 50363 84764736 | 84779106 
696 84793475, 84807842 84822207 |84836569|84850930 |84865 289 |84879645 |84894000 | 849083 52|84922702 
697! 84937050 84951397 | 84965741 84980083/84994423 [85008761 | 85023097 |85037430|8505 1762) 85066092 
698) 85080420) 85094745 | 85 109069 |85123390)85 137710 |85 152027 |85 1663.43 |85 180656 |85 194967 | 85209276 
699 852235841 85237889 | 85252192 ,$5266493'85 280791 |85 295089 [85 309384 185323676185 337967 (85352256 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS.: 


Taste of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


706! © 


797 
708 


7°9 


700 8.85 366543 8558084 27| 85395010 185409391 | 85423669) 85437946) Bs gba He|B54Gdae| (85480763 4807 763| 85495032 
701): 85509298 85523503) 85537825 | 85552085 | 85566343) 85580599 | 85594853 85609106) 85 $623350|85637604 
702 8365185018 5666094) 85680336 95694570 |85708814, 85723049 132437283 | 85751575 | 85765745 85779973 
703 83794199|85 808422| 85822644 | 85836864 |85851081 8: 5865297 85 879511 | 85893722) 85907932) 85922139 
704| 85936 345 8595054 $8/85964750 | 85978949 85993147 '86007342] 86021536) 860 035727 | |86049917 7| 86064104 


‘87206651 |87220676| 872346098 89248718 | 87262737 |87276753 | 87290767 |87304780 87318790 87332799 
22 seth face 87374813 | 87388814 | 87402812) | 


- 88322423 88336292 88350158 88364023 88377886 | '88391747 | 88405606 88419403 | 


88875675 88889467 88903257 88917046 | 88930832 88944617 | 88958399) 88972180 


Epa n=a|893 02349 |89316083 | 89329814 | 89343544 | 89357272) (9370098 g930472 sleobaete! 89412164 


90788301 | ape ae g0828889| 90842414 90855938) 90869459] 90882979 | yoti96497 | 9e910014 


_ 94462613 }91476053 3 9t48949") 91502977 91516362 gt 529795 | 


- 91865028 | 91873414 91891798| 91905180 91918565 91931949) 91945317191958692 91972066191985437 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Tare of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


36120834} 86135011 861149186 | 86163350 8617734%| 861917601 862 05868 
86220033 | 86234196 | 86248358 86262517 8627067 4 |86290830| 863 301983 | 86319134, 186333283 | 86347431 
86361576|86375719 86389860 | 86404000 86418137 864322 2} | 86146406 | 86460537 | | 36474666} 86488793 
86502919 | 86517 042| 86537163 186545283 | 865 59400 |86573515; 186587 628 | 86601740) 86615849 | 86629957 

- 866440728665 86658165 |86673267] 86686360 | betona oy 2 dl tie 2|8674274.4 867 56833|86770921 


86078290 |86092473 | 86106654 


86785006 86799099| 86813171 86827251 3684529 |8685 5404 86860478 86885549 86897619} 86911687 
86925752 86939816 86953878 86967938) 86981995 |8699605 1 | 87010105 |87024157 whee 87052255 
87066300 | 87080344 87094386| 87108426 87122464} 87136500 | 87150535 | 87 164567 87178597 | 87192625 


[87416809 87430800 87444797 874537 88)87472777 


87 486764 87500749 87514732| 87528713 | 87542692 87 7556669 87570645 87584618 | 75985858) 7612559 
876265 26 |87640492| 87654455 8668417 | 8768237 76 87696334. 87710209 | 87724244 187 7738196| 87752145 
87766093 |87780039) 87793984) 87807886 | 87 821866 87885804 |87849740 87863675 | 87877607 |87891538 
87905466 87919303 /87933318 87947240, 87961161 | 81975 5080 Bo 7988987 | | 88002912 | 88016825 | 880307 36 
88044645 |88058552 | 38072458 B8080361" 88100263 88114168, apes apni ea 88169741 


88183631 | 88197518 | 88211404] 88225 5289| 88239171 | |88253051 88266929 88280805 | 88294680 88398552 

88433319 | 88447172 
88461023 | 88474873 | 384887 20| 88502 566 | 88516410 |88530251 88544091 | 885 57929 88571765 | 885 85599 
88599432 | 88613262 88627090 88640917 |88054741 886685 64) 88682385 [88696203 $87 10026) 88723835 
88737649) 88751460 |88765269 88779076 | 88792882 88806686, fesse fBBB43t7 $8848085 |88861881 


88985959 88099736 
69123043 189137408 


89013511 | 89027284 89041055) 89054829 | 89068592 |89082358 | 89096121 | 89109883 
89261138 | 89274877 


2 ANG Se 89178664 | 89192414 | 89206163 |89219999 | 89233654892 47397 | 


Sos | 89439599 89453314 git 


89362963 |895 76660 | 89590356 Badciees 89617742 |8963143 2 Bo6a526| 8965 854 55672492| 606174 
~ 89699855 89713534 89727211 | 89740887 | 89754560 |89768231 | 89781901 | 89795569 89809234 |89822899 
89836561 |89850221 | 89863879) 89877536 | 89891 191 |89904843 | 89918494) 89932143 | 89945791 | 89959436 
89973080 | 89986721 | g0000361| 90013999 90027635 90041269 |gG0054901 | 900685 32 |90082161| 90095787 
QOTOQ4I2 190123035 GoT36656) /9orso2 76| 90163893 190277509) QOIQI123| 90204735 90218345) 90231953 


SSS — = —- ———— 


0245350 90250164 09272766 90286367 |90299966 90313563 90327159) Goats | (90354344|90367933 
90381521 \90395 107 90408691 | 904222741 90435854 90440433 904630101 90476585 | 90190158| 90503729 

99517299 190530866 190544432) 90557996| 90571558 90555115, 90598677 | 90612 233, | 90625788] 90639341 
90652892 90666441 |90679988 | 90693534) 90707078 90720620) 99734160 | 90747698 | 90761234|90774769 


909235 528. 190937 Zags Geo gesss| gout 90977567 9099107 3 | lor004546! 91018078} 
g1058372 | 91099049] Qit12538' 91126026| 91139511 91152994 |91196476) 91179956 
91193434) g1206910 |91220384, 91233857 9247328 91260796] 912 74263 191287729 | 91 301192! 91314654 
gr328114} Q134157? 191355028 91368482) 91381935 91395386 or40b835 91422282 |91435727191449171 

91543225} 91559655 191570082) 91533507 


\g1033578 91045076 


oo) SR PT oe eee Paes Pn 


91596931 |91610353 91623773\91637193 91650607 |91664023 |9167 77436| 91690847 |9170425 x6 91717664 
91731069 |917-44473 91757875 | 91771276) 91784674! 91798071 | 9181146] 91824859] 91338251 | 91851640 
91998807 |g2012175 92025542|920389c6 92052269. |920656301| 9207 898c} 92092 346 | 92105702] 92119056 
-92132408| 92145758 92159106|92172453 192585798) \g21g9341 192212482 192225822 |9223916cl. 92252406 


"Vou. XVIIL. 3R 


750] 8 -92265830 92279162 
751} 92399075} 92412389 
757| 92532142) 92545439 
753| 92665032) 92678311 
754! 92797746| 92811008 
755| 92920284192943528 
759} 93062647 93075874 

4757 93194535) 93208044 | 
758) 

4759\ 93524542 


760} 93590353|93603510 
a 


| 


94246093 942591649427 
94376726 94359780 94402838 
94507 190| 94520226 | 94533262 
94937483 94650503 94663521 9 
94767606 | 94780609 | [94793611 | 


‘Sasegzoe |: 


HYPERBOLIC LOGAREITHMS. 


92292493 |g 


92558734 
92691589 
92824268 
92956771 
93089098 


93221251 03234457 93247661 
93326848 | |93340040 | 933532 230 93366418 93379604 
193471801 19348503 sl ah ph nd i 6121) 93537797 


93616665 | 93629819 93 642970 | 
93721845 | 93734985 |93748123 | 93761259 |93774304 
93353165, 938062 37 |93879408 | 9359252 27193905045, 93918760, 93931374| 93944986 93958097 93971205 
93984312 93997418 | 94010521 | 94023623 94036723 /94049822 94062919 
aablaeeacd | teasas | 94141463 | 


2233 


274|97739%98 |9775 


775| 95544812| 95557715 }955 70615 | 
778} 95673761 | 95686647 | 95699531 | 
777| 95802544) 95815414 95828281 
778| 95931162 

779}, 90059614) 

.780| 96187901 

“81/ 96316024 | 

782| 96443983 

783| 965717 

784! 96699411 | 96712160, 967 

7851 96826881 | 9683 59619 96sa956 
7386} gPas4789 | 9500910) 96979531 | 96992 
78 

797 

736) 

789] 97335141) 

79°} 97461804) 

791 

792} 97714649, 97727 

793} 

794! 

795. 

796} 

797 


Tastz of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


92 970011 
193102322 


(94154548 


94415 5383, 
94546295. 


95195817 
95325 


96200721 | 96213539, 196226355 
96328828 96341629 99354429, 96307228 | 
96456770) 964609556! 96432339) 
7996584550) 96597318 | 96610086 
24918 | 96737669) {96750419) 


6967 65090! 


97203318) 97221008, ¢ 97233696 | 97246382 | 97259067 
|97347845 97300487 97373157 97385826 |97308493 


97474461 97487117 |97490771 
97588306 | 97600948 | 97613587 | 97626226 | 97638862 197651497 
52520) 97765141 197777759) 97790377 
97540832 97853441 97866049] 97878655 97891260 97903863, 97916465 97929065 | 
97.996 85597979449 97992041 | 98004631 | 98017221} 98029808 98042304) 98054978) | 980675 560/ 98080141 


98092721 |98105299 | 98117875 | 98130450] 98143023 |o8155504 08168164 98180732) 98193299] 98205864 
98218428} 198230990 98243550) 98256109 DBABROG? 98281222 
98343977 98350523 98369008 98381611 |99394153 
98469369 98481900 | 98494429 | 98506956 o85 10482 98532006 | 08544529] 985 5759] 98560560] 08582087 
g8so46o4. gphozktg g8019632! 980321 


=) 


942853 301 


94576538 94689552 
94802010 94819608 


94897561 94910547 94923531 94930514 04940495 (94962475. ou 53 0508829 95003403 | 95014376 
95027347 | 95040316 | 95053254 
95156904) 95169917 |95182868 
95280414, 95209350 95312284 
95415097) (95428016 95441533, 


(95066250 95079214 95092177 95105137 95118097 95131054) 95144010 


5216 95338147 195351976 953040041 95370929 95389854, 95402776 
105454949. |95497363 |95480275 95493186) (95526095, 955 


| 
\95583514,95 590411 95609308, 95 ae aes 
95712414 957 
|95341147 95854011 95806874 95879735 95992594) (95905452) 95918307 
95944014 | 95956865 |95969715 |95982562 |95995408, 90008253, 96021096 96033937 
96072450 96085285 | g6098117 g6110949 


349) 97005056 |97017782| 
97981334|97094040|97106744/ 97110146) (97132147 97144846 97157544 97170240) 97182034 


7 9 


92332474| 92345798 92359120 /923724,40 92335758 
92405630) 92478936 192492240) 92505542] 92518543 
92598609/.92611897 | 9262 SIS4, 9263 3403) 92651755 
92731411) 92744682 1927579509277 1217] 92784433 
92864037) 92877290/928909411 92 937911 92917038 


Se eS 


vo) 92996488, 93009723 93022957 93036188, 93949419 
5543193128763) 93141981 |93155197 931084111.93182624 
93260863; 932 74064-(93287.202) 93300459 93343554 
93419154 93432333) 93445515 
93550871 | 93 504033, 93577494 


ee 


93392789, 93495972 


eat 
93656121. | 93669269|93682415, 93695560) (93703704 
93787527| 93800658] 93833787| 93820015 | 93840041 


94076014) 94089107 | 94102198 
94206869. sna Re 


| 94167631 94180712 94193791 


— ——-: 


94311431 94324493) 94337554 94350613 | 94363671, 
(94441979 94455025 | 94408068 94481110) 94494151 
94572357 94535386, 94598413, 94611438 | 94624461 
(94792566 94715577 94728587 94741595, 94754602 
94832605 94845599 (94858592 94871583 94884573 


: 
942983 67. 
194428932 
AAS ROSE) 


;—_ 


(95208704 95221710 95234654) 95247597, 95200538 95273477 


519002 95531908 


eee ieee 


95647985 95660874 
25294, 95738174, 95751051 95763927, 95776801 | 95789674 


96046776 
96162257 96175080 


(9012377 3 , 96730406 | 99149432) 


96251983 | 96264795. 96277605) | 962 90413 96303219 
96380024 6392819 96405613, (96418405, 96431195 
1965 07901 | 965 20680) 96533457) 965.462 33 96 P559007 
/96635616, 96648378 | (Ss ole 9 6686655 


9623917 ro) 


99495121 
96622851 


96763167) 96775913, 96788657} 96801400 96814141 
oar | 


96941465 
97068627 
97195627 
197271750) 97284431 |97297111 | 97309799 97322456 
97411158 97423822 97430484 97449145 


96905285, 196916013) 96928740, 
97930495 97043207 97055918) 


96877824 |96890555| 


97537724 97550372 | 97563018 97575663 
97664131 | 97676763 | 97689393 |9770202% 
'97802993 97815608 | 9782522 
97941663 | 97954260 


lo7512424|9752 25°75 


98293776 | 98306329 | 98318880) 9833 1429 
98419231 | 98431768) 98444303 | 9845837 


198406603 


98 044654 865.7 162.198659770 198582175 | 98694679' g8707181 


§.95719682 
93844604 
98969370 
99093981 
99218436 


99342737 
99466884 
99590876 
99714715 
99838401 


99961934 
g.00085315 
00208543 
00331620 
00454546 


00577321 
00699945 
00822419 


00944773 
_ 01066918 


. of 188943 
013,10820 
_ 01432540 


O15 54129 
01675562 


01796848 
01917987 
| 292038079 

_ 02159825 
02280525 


02401079 
02521489 
02641753 
02761874 
02881850 


I 


98857088 
98981838 
99106433 
99230873 
99355159 
99479290 
99003267 
997270991 
99850761 
99974279 
00097644) 
00220855 
00343920 
00466830 


}00589590 
00712199 
00834658 
00956967 
O1079127 


espera 
01323000 
Ol4447 14 
(01566279 
01687608 


01808968 
01930092 
02051070 
02171gor 
02292587 


02413127 
02533522 
02653772 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


4 
~ 


98869570 
98994305 
99118884 
99243309 


99367579 
99491694 
99615656 
99739405 
99863120 
99986622 
POL89073 
00233170 
00356218 
OO479L13 
00601858 
00724452 
00846896 
00969190 
OLOGT335 


01213331 
01335178 
01456877 
01578428 
01699331 


01821086 
O1OS 2797 
02063160 
02183976 
02304647 


02425173 
02545553 
02665789 


02773878 
02893839 


02785880 
02905828 


Taste of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


3 


98732181| 98744679 198757175 | 98769670] 98782163 
98882050 | 988945 29| 98907007 
99909779|99019233} 99031095 
99131334 991437521 99156228 
99268175 


99751837 
99875477 


99998964 
00122299 
00245482 
00368514 
00491394 


00614124 
00736703 
00859132 
oog81411 
OLL03541 


01225522 
01347354 
01469039 


DESI O RAT 
O1711963 


01833205 
01954300 
02975248 
02196050 
02316706 


OAT /, 
02557583 
02677805 
02797881 
02917814 


Sl ee ee 


03001682 
03121371 
03240916 
03360319 
©3479580 
. 03598699 
03717675 
» 03836511 
03955205 
. 04973759 


,~ 04192172 
04310445 
04428579 
04546573 


03013657 
93133339 
03252863 
03372252 
03491498 


03610603 
03729565 
03848386 
03967067 
04085616 


04204006 


03025631 
03145291 
03264808 
93354183 
03503415 
03622505 


93741454 
03860261 


23978927 
24097453 


24215838 


04322265 94334083 
04440384 |94452189 
04558365.|24570155 


04664428) 04676206 124687982 


03037603 
03157249 
03276752 
03396112 
93515330 


03634406 
03753341 
03872134 
03990776 
04109297 
04227669 
04345900 
04463992 
04581944 
04699757 


99255743 


4 


99764208 


99887533 


00011305 
00134624 
O25 7498 
00380809 
00503674 


00626388 
00748952 
00871366 
00993631 
OIl15746 


01237712 
SESE ERS 
o1481199 
01602720 
01724094 
01845321 
o1g66401 
02087335 
02208122 


02328764 


02449261 
02569611 
02689819 
02809881 
02929800 


03049575, 
03169206 
03288695 
03408041 
035 271244 


03646306 
03765226 
03884005 
04002643 
O4I 21141 


04239498 
04357715 
04475793 
24593732 
0471 1531 


5 


99280606 


99379997 |99392414/ 99404830 
99594097 |995 16499} 99528899 
99628044 )99640430 


99652815 
99779577 
99900187 


00023643 
00146948 
00270101 
00393102 
00515952 


00638652 
00761201 
00883600 
o1005849 
O¥I27949 


01249900 
O13 3193 
01493358 
01614864 
01736224 


01857436 
01978501 
02099420 
02220193 
02340820 


02461302 
02581639 
02701832 
02821880 
02941754 
03061544 
O3181161 
03300636 
03419967 
C355 9LS2. 


03658205 
OB 7A GL LE 
03895876 
4014500 
04132983 


04251326 
04369530 
04487593 


6 
98794654 
98919482 
99044155 
99168673 
99293035 | 
99417243 
99541293 
99665198 
99788945 
99912539 


00035981 
00159270 
00282408 
00405394 
00528229 


00650913 
00773447 
00895531 
o1018006 
OII4OI5I 


01262087 
01383875 
O1505515 
01627007 
01748351 


01869549 
01990600 
O2IITI504 
02232262 
02352875 


02473342 
02593665 
02713843 
02833876 
02953766 | 


03073512 
O3Z1931IS 
03312575 
03431893 
03551068 


03670102 
03788994 
03913744 
04026354 
04144824 


04263153 
04351342 
04499392 


04605518 
©47-23393 


04617303: 


~ 
/ 


98807144 
93931957 
99050014 
gg181116 
99305463 
99429656 | 
99553695 
99677580 
99801311 
99924890 


00048317 
OO17I5Q1 
20204723 
00417684 
hein: SEIS): 
00663173 
00785692 
oogo80b1 
01030281 
O11§2351 
01274273 
01396046 
01517671 
01639148 
01760478 


01881660 
02002697 
02123586 
02244559 
02364928 


02485381 
02605689 
02729853 
02845572 
62965747 


03085479 
03205068 
03324513 
03443817 
03562978 


03681997 
03800875 
O3919612 
04038207 
041 56663 


04274978 
04393153 


98819632 
98944429 
99069071 
99193557 
99317889 


99442067 
99566090 
99689960 
99813676 
99937239 


00060451 
00183910 
00307017 
00429973 
00552778 


00675431 
00797936 
00920290 
01042495 
o1164551 


01286457 
o14o82I5 
01529825 
01651288 
01772603 


01893771 
02014792 
02135667 
02256396 
02376980 


02497418 
02617712 
02737861 
02857866 
0297 


03097444 
03217019 

03330450 
03455739 
035748 


03693891 
03812755 
03931478 
04050059 
o41 68501 


04286802 
04404963 


04511189 
04629086 


3R2 


04522985 
04640868 


04935074 047408441047 


9 


98832119 
98956901 
99081527 
99205995 
99330314 


99454476 
99578484 
99802338 
99826039 
99949585 


00072984 
00196227 
003 19819 
00442260 


00932517 
01054707 
01176748) 


01298639 
01420383 
01541978 
01663426 
01784726 
o1gos5879 
02026886 
02147747 
02268461 
02389030 


02500454 
02629733] 
02749868 
02869858) 
02989705}, 


ae 
7727 


86 | 03586793} 


03705754 

03824634 
03943342 
O40619TO 
04180337 


04298624 
04416779 
04534780 
04652649 
5861210475039 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Taser of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


iS) 


3 


6 


4 5 


10431297 | 10442415 | 10453531 


7 


850) 9.04782144 | 04793908 | 0480567 1| 04817432 {04829192 | 04840941 | 04852708] 04864463 | 04876218} 
851} 04899722 04911472 | 04923221| 04934969 | 04946715 | 04958459] 04970203 | 04981945 | 04993685 
852} 05017162) 05028898 | 0504063 3| 05052367 05064099 | 05075 5830] 05087560] 05099288] o5111015 
853 05134464 |05146187 05157908] 05169628 | 05181346) o$193064 05204779| 05216494] 05228207] 0 
854} 05251629 05263338 | 05275045] 0528675 1 | 05298456 | 05310160) 05321862) 05333562 | 05345202 
855 05 368656. 0538035 f | 05 392045| 05403738] 05415429 05427119 05438807 | 05450494 | 05462180 
856] 05485547 |054 97229 05508969 05520588 (05532265 | 05543041 oh yesare 05567289 | 05578961 
857) 05602301} 0561309690 625636) 05637301 | 05648968 aeteeay 05672288} 03683948 05695607 
858]. 05718919) 05730574 | | 05742227] 05753878 05765528 |0577717 7 | 05788825 | 05800471 05812116 
859] 05835402 c5847042 | 05858682) 05870320 05881956 |05893592 05905226) 05916858] 05928490 
et ee fs al is iS 
860! 05951748 iar oe 05986626 | 05998249 | 06009871 | 06021491 06033110] 06044728 
863} 00067960 06079573 | 06091 186}.06102 797 |06114407 |061 26015 | 06137622 | 06149228 06160832 
862! 06184036} 86195637 66207236 06218833 06230429 | 06242024 | 06253618] 06265210] 06276801 
863! 06299979 |06311565 | 0632315 1/ 09334735 | 06346318 | 05357399 | 06369579 | 06381058} 06392635 
864! 06415886) 06427360 | 06438931 joe450502 06462072 | 06473640 | 06485207 |06496772| 06508336 
865] 06531460 06542020 | 06554579) 06566136 06577692 | 065389247 | 06600800 06612352 06623903 
866} 06647000} 06658547 | 06670092) 06681636 | 06693179 | 06704720) 06716260) 05727799 06739336 
867} 06762407 | 06773940 06785472 06797003 |068085.52 06820061 | 06831587 | 06843113 | 06854637 
868} 06877681 | 06889201 Ae Gael ta) eae V4 be 753 |06935268| 06946781 | 0695823 | 06969804 
869}. 06992822} 07004329 | 07015834) 0702733807 7038841 07050343 | 07061843 | 07073342 | 07084339 
870] 07107831 07119324 | 07130816 07142307 |07153797 [07165285 | 07176772 07188258) 07199742 
871] 07222707 | 07234187 | 07245666] 07257144 stiles eee 07291570) 07303042) O73 M4513 
872] ©7337452/ 07348919 | 07360385 | 07371849 07383313 |97394775 | 07406235 07417695 | 07429153 
873] 07452065 07403519 | 07474972) 07486423 97497873 |07509322| 07520770) 07 532216| 07543601 
874|. 07566547 |07577988 | 07589428] 07600866 | 07612303 |07623739| 97635173 | 07646606 | 07658038 
875| 07680898] 07692326 | 07703753] 07715178| 07720602 |07 738025 |07749446 C7 00865) O77 ana 
876] 07795118] 07806533 | 07817947 | 07829359| 07840770 07852180) 07863588) 07874995 | 07886401 
877] 67909209| 079206 10| 07932011| 07943410|07954808 |07966205 | 07977600) 07988994) 08000387 
878] 08023169| 08034558 | 08045945 | 08057331 | 08068716 | o8080r1c0| 08091482} 08102864) 08114243 
879] 081369991 08148375 | 08159750 ears 08182495 |08193866 | 08205235 | 08216603 | 08227970 
|e) (eaves esos SCOTS sts ior ities’ pt Sees 

880] 08250700] 08262063 08273425) 08284785 08296144 |08307 502} 08318859) 08330214) 08341568 
881} 08364272) 08375622] 08386971) 08398318) 08409665 |08421010| 08432353) 08443696) 08455037 
882] 08477715{08489052 08500388! 08511723 | 08523056|085343881 08545719] 08557049; 08568377 
883} 08591029/ 08602354 | 08613677) 08624999 | 08636319 }08647639 | 03658957 | 08670273 | 08681589 
884 saddest 08738146 0874945-4;08760761 | 08772066] 08783370] 08794672 | 
885) 08817274| 08828573 08839870] 08851166) 08862461 |08873755 | 08885047 | 08896339) 08907628 
886} 08930204! 08941490! 08952775 | 08964059 08975341 |08986622 08997902 | 09009180} cgo20457 
887} 09043008 Sharper secgeees 09076824 | ogo880g3 }09099361 | 09110628 | og1 21894! 09133159 
888} 09155684) 09166944 | 09178204! og 189462 | 092007 1g }09211974| 09223228) 09234481 | 09245733 
889) 0926823 31.092794381 | 092907 28] 09301973| 09313217 |093 24460] 09335702 | 09346942 | 09353181 
890} 09370656] o939T89r |09403125| 09414358 29425389 |09430820/09448049 | 09459276) 9470593 
891} 09492952}09504175 |09515396| 095 26616] 19537835 10954905 3 | 09560270) 09571485 | 09582699 
892} 09605123| 09616333 |09627542| 09638749 09649956 |09661 161 | 09672365 | 09583567 | 09694769 
893], 09777767 1007 28365 1697 3950416973575 610970 805811007 73.945 | 09704334) 0970s hk ge 
894] . 09829087; 09840272 |oo851456 09862 638) oS aera eb 000/ 09896178| 09907356) 09918532 
895} 09930881 | og952054 09963225|09974305 09985564 600967321 16007898 10019063 | 10030227 
896} 10052551) 10063711 10074870) 10086027 10097184 10108339 10119493 10130545 | 10141797 
897| 10164096) 10175243 | 10186390) 10197535 | 10208679 10219821} 10230963] 10242103 | 10253242, 
898} 10275516 10286661 10297785] 10308918 | 10320050 10331190) 10342309) 10353437) 10364563 
899° 10386813) 10397926] 10409057; 10420178 RARE Jie 


9 


04887971 
05005424 
25 a aiae 


©00207 274+ 


10041389 
TO152047 4 
1026438c 
10375689 
10486874 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


TasLe of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


° 


900} 9.10497986) 10509096} 10520205 | 105 31313| 10542420] 10553526) 10564630] 10575733) 10586835 | 10597936 
901} 10609035] 10620133} 10631230] 10642326] 10653422] 10664514] 10675606) 10686696 | 10697786] 10708874 
902} 10719901} 10731047] 10742132] 10753215 | 10764297 |10775378|10786459| 10797537] 10808614 10819690 
903} 10830765] 10841838] 10852911 | 10863982] 10875052] 10886120] 10897188 | 10908254] 10919319] 10930383 
904) 10941445] 10952507] 10963567| 10974626) 10985683 | 10996740] 11007795|11018849] 11029902 11040953 
905] 41052004) 11063053] 11074101 | 11085147] 11096193|11107237 11118280] 11129322 11140362/11151402 
906} 11162440) 11173477| 11184513]11195547|11206580/ 11217612 13225045 11239693 |11250701|11261728 
997| 11272754|11283779) 11294803} 11305825 11316846] 11327866) 11338885] 11349902 11360918 11371933 
gos 11382947|11393960 11404971 11415981|11426990) 11437998) 11449005 |11460010]11471014|11482017 
999) . 11493019 11504019] 11515619) 11526017 | 11537013|11548009| 11559014] 1 1569997] 11580989) 11591980 
gio 11602967 11613958 11624945|11635931|11646916|11657899|11668882| 11679863) 11690843|117018211 - 
QT) 11712799 11723775) 11734751 | 11745724 11756697) 11767669) 11778639] 11789608] 11800571 TISII5 435 | 
O12). 11822508 | 11833473) 11844436) 11855398) 11866358) 11877318) 11888276] 11899233) L1gioisg| 11921144) 
913] 11932097 11943050) 11954001/11964951|11975899| 11986847 | 11997793] 12008738] 12019682 12030625 
914) 12041566 12052507) 12063446 12074384 | 12085321|12096256|12107190 bar iB 25412129056 121399864 
915, 12150916 12161844) 12172771 | 12183697 12194622) 12205 546| 12216468) 12227389 12238309} 12249228 
916) 12260146 12271062| 12281977| 12292892 12303804) 12314716 12325633|12336536| 12347444|12358341 

17} 12369257) 12380161) 12391064) 12401967 )12412868| 12423767 | 12434606 12445563] 12456460|12467355 
G18} 12478248 12489141) 12500033 12510923, 12521812|125327¢0| 12543587 |12554472|12565356|12576240 
919 PeaRUIAR|t2598003| 12608882 126197 60) 12630638 12641514] 12652389] 12663262 naO74155 1268500 
920} 12695876 peas loa eraa Saran 58 [pono 181 Sieg 12771934 12782905 12793655 
O21; 12804513) 12815370| 12826226 12837081 /12847935 12858787 | 12869638 | 1287c488| 12891337 12902185 
922) 12913032 12923877| 12934721 |12945564/ 12956406) 12967247| 12978087 12988925| 12999762 IZ010598) 
923) 13021433 13032266) 13043099 13053930) 13064760] 13075589 13086417 13097244) 13108069 /13118893} 
924) 13129716) Eevee 13162179) 13172997 13183814) 13194631|13205445|13216259|13227072) ~ 
925] 13237883, 132.48693|13259502 | 13270310 13281117| 13291923 |13302727| 13313530 13324332 /13335133 
926) 13345933 13356731) 13367529 13378325 13389120/13399914| 13410707 |13421498| 13432289) 13443078 
927) 13453866 13464653) 13475439 | 13486223 | 13497007 | 13507789) 135 18570| 13529350 13540129 13550906 
928) 13561683) 13572458) 13583232 13594005 | 13604777 | 13615547 | 13626317) 13637085 |13647852| 13058618 
929) 13669383 13680147 | 13690909 | 13701671 | 13712431 | 13723190] 13733948 13744705 |13755460|13766215] | 
930 13776968|13787720, 13798471 |13809221 13819969| 13830717 13841463] 13852208] 13862952| 13873695 
931] 13884437) 13595178) 13905917 13916655 13927392| 13938128 | 13948863 | 13959597 /13970329 | 13981061 

32) 13991791 14002520) 14013248 | 14023974) 14034700) 14045425 |14056148] 14066870] 14077591 14088311 
933) - 14099029 14109747 14120463 14131179 14141893) 14152606/14056148} 14174028] 14184738 14195446 
934| . 14206153) 14216859 pees se0P ee aN 59672) 14270372| 14281072] 14291770| 14302466 
Sa —__—_ |__| | ay er ere P= - 
935 14313162, 14323857|14334550114345243 14355934, 14366624) 14377313 | 14388001 | 14398687 14409373 
936) 14420057) 14430740) 14441422 |14452103/ 14462783 | 1447 7345214484539] 14494815 | 14505491 |145 16165 
937)|* 14526838) 14537509) 14548180] 14558850 14569518 14580185 14590851} 14601516] 14612180|14622842 
938) 14633504) 14644165 14654824 14665486, 14676139) 14686795 14699459 14708103] 14718756] 14729407 
939) - 14740057 |14750706)14761354/1477 72001} 14782647} 14793291 | 14803935 | 14814577 | 14825218] 14835858 
940) 14846497 14857135] 14867771 |1487 8407|14889041|14899674 14910306] 14920937] 14931567) 14942196 
941} 149528231149634501 14974075 14984699) 14995322} 150059441 15016565 |15027185| 15037803 | 15048420 
942| 15059037 150696$2{ 15080266 15090879) 15101491 15112101) 15122711) 15133319/15143926] 15454533 

: 15165138) 15175741| 15186344:15196946) 15207546) 15218146 15228744) 15239341] 15249937|15260532 
Peay s085 272726) 45281 719).15202310) (15302834) 15315490) 15324078 | 15334665] 15345251)15355836/15366419 
9: 235377002 $5387584| 15398164. 15408743 “454193a1{ 15425808 15440474 15451049 | 15461622] 15472195 
946). 15482756 15493336 15503906 15514474 15525041) 15535606) 15546171 | 15556735 | 15567297 115577858 
947) °7 455838419] 15598978) 15609536. 15620093! 25630648) 15641203 |15651757 15662309) 15672860}15683410 
48) 15693960 x5 foase8 5115954 15725600 15736145] 15746688) 15757231|15767772|15778312| 15788851 

‘ 15799389 15809926|15820462 15830996 15841530 15852062|15862594 15873124] 15883653 


15894181 


HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS. 


Tasty of Hyperbolic Logarithms. 


° I 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 9 
| \— 
950) 9-15904708| 159152341 15925758] 15936282) 15946804 15957326) 15967846 15978365 | 15988883, 159994007" 
951| 16009916) 16020430} 16030944 16041456161 51968} 16062478 16072987) 16083495 | 16094c02 16104508 
952) 16115013/ 16125516] 161 36019| 16146520) 16157021 | 16167520] 16178018] 16188515 161ggor1 | 16209506 
953| 16220000] 16230492! 16240984 16251474| 16261964 | 16272452) 16282939| 16293425 | 16303910 16314994 
954| 16324876|/16335358) 16345839 ALE) octet BAS Sa 16377274) 16387750 16398225, 16408699! 16419872 
9551 16429643)16440114! 16450584 16461052|16491519 16481986] 16492451) 16502915 16513378) 165238409 
956; 16534301| 16544760! 16555219| 16565676] 1657 56183 16586588] 16597042 16607496) 16617948) 16628399 
957; 16638848} 16649297 | 16659745 | 16670192 16680637 1669108F/ 16701525] 16711967] 16722408) 16732845 
958) 16743287)16753725| 16764162 | 16774597 16785032 16795466 16805898} 16816329) 16826760 16837189 
959) 16847617) 16858044] 16868470) 16878895 | 16389318) 16899741 | 16910162] 16920583 | 16931002 16941421 
960} 16951838] 16962254| 16972669 | 16983083 | 16993496 | 17003908 | 17014318) 17024728 17035136 17045544 
9611 17055950|17066356| 17076760) 17087163|17097565 i iale naar, 171287 64) 17139162 17149559} 
962! 17159954/17170349)17180742| 17191135 |17201526/ 17211916] 17222305] 17232693 | 17243080) 17253406 
963; 17263850/17274234)17284617/ 17294998 17305 379| 17315758 17326136/ 17336513 17340890 17357265 
964] 17367639] 17378012 |17388384 17398754) 17409124 |17419492/ 17429860) 1 7440207)? 7950S aoe 
965} 17471319) 17481681 | 17492043 | 17502403 |17512762/ 17523120) 17533476 ere | 17564540 
966} 17574893/17585244/17595595 | 17605944 | 17616292 | 17626639] 17630985 | 17647330) 17057674 | 17665017 
967} 17678359} 17688700) 17699039] 17709378|17719715 |17730052| 17740387 15750721 | 17761055" 177713 
968} 17781718) 17792048 | 17802377 | 17812705 | 17823032 7833358) > her cab 854006 | 17564329) 17874650 
969} 17884971 |17895 290|17905608)17915926}17926242 17980557) 7940871 79571841 17967 496, 17977807 
—_—_ -— =Fs —_—_—_—_— — | 
970) 17988117117998425 | 18008733] 1801go40] 18029345 | 18039650 | 786495531 18665 5 FREVGRaN OBER 
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Hyverzoric Mitrer. See Mirror. 
Hyprrzotic Space, in the Higher Geameiry, the area or 


Ypace contained between the curve of the hyperbola, the 


afymptote, and the ordinate. 

HYPERBOLICUM Acvrum, a folid made by the re- 
xolution of the infinite area of the fpace contained between 
the curve of the hyperbola and its afymptote. This produces 
a dolid infinitely long, and yet is demonilrated to be equal to 
afimte folid or body. See Logarithmic CURVE. 

HYPERBOLIFORM Figures, are fuch curves as ap- 
proach, in their properties, to the nature of the hyperbola ; 
called alfo Ayperboloids. 

HAYPERBOLOIDS, are hyperbolas of the higher kind» 
whofe nature is exprefled by this equation, a y**" = 
6x™(a +x)". See Hyrernora. 

Hyrerzotorp denotes alfo the hyperbolic conoid. See 
Conxom. 

‘HYPERBOREAN, ‘Yas€o;<6,, in the Ancient Geo- 
graphy. The ancients denominated thofe people and places 
Hyperborean, which were to the northward of the Scythians. 
‘They had but very little acquaintance with thefe Hyper- 
borean regions ; and all they tell us of them is very pre- 
carious, and much of it falfe. 

Diodorus Siculus f2ys, the Hyperboreans were thus called 
becaufe they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas; ta, fig- 
nitying above or beyond ; and Bopzx:, Boreas, the north wind, 
This etymology is very natural and plaufible, notwithitand- 
ing all that Rudbecks has faid againft it, who would have 
the word to be generally Gothic, and to fignify nobility. 

Herodotus doubts whether or not there were any fuch 
thing as Hyperborean nations: Strabo, who profeffed that 

i¢ believed there were, does not take Hyperborean to fig- 
nify beyond Boreas, or the north, as Herodotus underitood 
it: the prepolition tz:p, in this cafe, he fuppofes only to help 
in forming a fuperiative; fo that hyperborean, on his prin- 
ciple, means no more than mo/? northern : by which it appears 
the ancients fearcely knew themfelves what the name meant 
by it. Strabo affigns for their habitation the country in the 
vicinity of the Euxine fea. Callimachus the poet places 
them near the Palus Mzotides. Pliny and Pomponius Mela 


place them behind the Riphzan mountains, towards the 


Icy fea. Virgil and Catullus are of the fame opinion. Ac- 
cording to Mela, Pliny, and others, they inhabited a ceuntry 
in which they hada day and night of fix montlis each. Moit 
of our modern geographers, as Hoffman, Cellarius, &c. have 
placed the Hyperboreans in the northern part of the Euro- 
pean continent, among the Siberians and Samoieds : accord- 
ing to themthe Hyperboreans of the ancients were thofe, in 
general, who lived fartheit to the north. The Hyperboreans 
of our days are thofe Ruffians who inhabit between the 
Volga and the White fea. According to Cluvier, the name 
Celtes was fynonymous with that of Hyperboreans. Thefe 
people, it is faid, were accuftomed to fend the firft pro- 
da¢tions of their fruits to Delos, to he confecrated to Apollo, 
whom they principally honoured. 
“HYPERCATALECTIC, Ta:pararnxiinS, compofed 
of faze, over, beyond, and xx~izrnyx, I put to the number, I 
add ; fo that hypercataleGiic denotes as much as fuperadded ; 
in the Greek and’ Latin Poetry, is applied to veries which 
havé one or two fyllables too much ; or beyond the regular 
meafure. See Verse. 

~ The Greek and Latin verfes are diftinguifhed, with re{peét 
to their meafure, into four kinds: acataledic verfes, where 
nothing is wanting at the end; catale@ic, which want a 
fyllable at the end; brachycatale@ic, which want a whole 
feor at the end; and, laftly, AypercataleGic, which have one 


ay 
or two fyllables too many... Thefe laft are alfo called Ayper- 
mcterss 

HYPERCATHARSIS, in Medicine, from the Greek 
txte, fupra, and x29xefv, L purge, fignifies an over-purgation, 
or exceflive purging induced by medicine. - 

A hypercatharfis is faid to take place, when the frequency 
of loofe ftools, after any cathartic has been adminiitered, 
continues great, after the operation of the cathartic might 
have been expeGted to ceafe; or when the purging opera- 
tion is very fevere, being accompanied witha great dif- 
charge of ferous or mucous fluids from the bowels, or with 
bloody evacuations. Such extreme purgation is moft com- 
monly occafioned by cathartics of a draitic nature; but we 
have feen it produced, in certain conditions of the confli- 
tution, by-thofe of a milder quality, fuch as the crytftals of © 
tartar. In-old and debilitated habits, violent purgatives 
fhould be employed with great caution, and only when more 
lenient ones appear to be altogether inadequate to accomplifh 
the obje& in view ; fince a hypercatharfis, induced in fuch 
habits, may occafion fo fudden a deprefiion of the powers of 
life as may be irrecoverable. The ancients, fromthe pancity 
of their catalogue of purgative drugs, were compelled to 
adminitter the white hellebere, where an a@tive cathartic was 
required ; and it would appear, from the aphorifms of Hip- 
pocrates, that convulfions and death occafionally followed 
the hypercatharfis, which that acrid medicine produced. 

The moft effectual remedy for allaying the inordinate 
ation and irritation in the bowels, in a hypercatharfis, is 
opium, under any form. If the ftrength is already coniider- 
ably reduced, it may be combined with cordial and itimulant 
medicines, wine, and light but cordial nutriment. The ab- 
forbent and aftringent fubftances may be advantageoufly 
united with the opiates, but are inefficacious alone; fuch 
are chalk, gum kino, the extra& of log-wood, and efpecially. 
the extract of catechu, which, when joined with aromatics 
and opium, as in the confedio catechu of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopeia, is a very effectual foother of exceffive irritation in 
the alimentary canal. As the irritation, thus excited, is often 
chie‘ly feated in the large inteitines, the opiates may be fre- 
quently adminiftered in mucilaginous or itarch’ glyiters with 
great and {peedy benefit. 

HYPERCHIRIA, in Mythology, a title of Juno, under 
which fhe was worfhipped ia Laconia. 

HYPERCRISIS, in Medicine,aterm ufed by Galen and 
other ancient writers to denote any immoderate critical ex- 
cretion, or /uger-crifis, as it were. (Sce Crisis.) Thus when 
a fever terminates by a profufe fweating cr diarrhea, the dif- 
charge being greater than the flrength of the patient is able 
to bear, a hypercrifis was faid to take place. See Galen, 
cap. 3. prognott. 

HYPE RERTECIE, compounded of Dap, Supra, and x psTbe 
xB, of z:s2nc, judex, of xzwu, [judge an over-rigid cenfor, 
or critic ; one who will let nothing pafs, but animadverts 
feverely on the flightett fault. 

HYPER-DIEZEUXIS, in Mufic, the disjunction of 
the two tetrachords, feparated by the interval of an o€tave, as 
the tetrachord hypaton and hyperbolzon. 

HYPER-DORIAN, a mode fo called in Greek mufic, 
and fometimes denominated Mixo-Lydian ; the fundamental 
or key-note of which was a fourth above the Dorian. See 
Move. ’ 

The invention of the hyperdorian mode is afcribed to 
Pythoclides. 

HYPERDULIA, “Crecdsrsz, compofed of urtp, abowe, 
and dsArsux, worfbip, in the Romi/h Theology, is the worfhip 
rendered to the Holy Virgin. 

The worthip offered to faints is called dulia ; and that to 
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the Mother of God, Ayperdulia ; as being fuperior to the 
former. > 

HYPERICOIDES, in Botany. See Ascyrum. : 

HYPERICUM, s:;:x01 of Diofcorides, as appears by 
his defcription ; and the Hypericum of Pliny. Linnzus de- 
duces the name from izzp, above, and axa: a figure or image, 
which does not feem to bring usa ftep nearer to its meaning. 
Linn, Gen. 392. Schreb. 517. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1437- 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Sm_ Fl. Brit. 800. Juff. 255. 
Tourn. t. 131. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 643. Gaertn. t. 62. 
(Afcyrum ; Tourn. t.131. Lamarck Illuitr. t. 642.) Clafs 
and order, Polyadelphia Polyandria. Wat. Ord. Roiacea, 
Linn. Ayperica, Jui. 

Gen. Ch. © Cal. Perianth inferior, in five deep, nearly 
ovate, concave, permanent fegments. Cor. Petals five, ob- 
long-ovate, obtufe, fpreading, obliquely twifted according’ 
to the fun’s motion. Svam. Filaments numerous, capillary, 

_united at the bafe into three or five bundles ; anthers fmall, 
voundith. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; ftyles three or 
five, fometimes one or two, fimple, diitant, the length of 
the ftamens ; {tigmas fimple. Peric. Capfule roundifh, the 
number of its cells agreeing with that of the ftyles. Seeds 
numerous, oblong, affixed to the central column. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments, inferior. Petals 
five. Filaments numerous, united by the bafe into three or 
five fets. Capfule with many feeds. 

A copious and handfome genus, chiefly European, Ameri- 
can, or Chinefe,.rarely tropical. Willdenow has 88 {pecies ; 
11 are now known as belonging to the Britifh Flora. The 

flems are either fhrubby or herbaceous, ufually angular. Roots 
perennial. Leaves fimple, oppofite, feffile, entire. Whole 
herbage generally {mooth, with glandular pellucid dots, and 
an aromatic {fcent, rarely downy. Flowers terminal, cymofe, 
yellow and brilliant. Ca/yx often fringed. 

Common wild {pecies are, 

H. quadrangujum, Engl. Bot. t. 370. Curt. Lond. fafc. 4. 
t. 52, found about ditches and rivers ; perforatum, Engl. Bot. 
t. 295. Curt. Lond. fafc. 1. t. 57, more abundant in dry 
buthy places ; and pulchrum, Curt. Lond. fafe. t. 56. Engl. 
Bot. t. 1227, which forms an elegant decoration to healthy 
bufhy ground. 

H. calycinum, Curt. Mag. t. 146. Engl. Bot. t. 2017, 
now known to be wild near-Cork, in Ireland, is a frequent 
ornament to fhrubberies and parks, where its ample bloffums 
are very confpicuous. 

Several fhrubby American fpecies are cultivated with us 
for ornament, as the Aircinuin, remarkable for its flrong fox 
-or goat-like fcent. 

HYPERIDES, in Biography, an eminent Grecian orator, 
the fon of Glaucippus, was born at Athens, and ftudied 
under Plato and Ifocrates. He cultivated the art of elo- 
quence, became one of the moft diftinguifhed orators of his 
time, and acquired that fway in ftate affairs which popular 

- eratorical talents never failed to obtain in tne ancient demo- 
cracies. He was the fteady and zealous opponent of Philip 
of .Maceden, and his zeal caufed him to be made commander 
of a galley, in which capacity he gained much credit, by his 
promptnels and zeal in fuccouring the Byzantians. When 
Philip threatened an inyafion of Eubcea, Hyperides procured 
a tax to be levied for the equipment of 4o ga'leys,, and fet 
the example by contributing one for himfelf and another for 
his fon. In the time of Alexander he was poffeffed of the 
chief influence in Athens, and when that prince demanded 
galleys and officers from the Athenians he oppofed the grant 
of either. His life was fully devoted to his country. He 
moved diitinguifhed honours to Demofthenes his great com- 
petitor in eloquence ; but when this prince of orators was 
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fufpected of having taken a bribe from Harpalus, he was 
appointed to conduct the profecution againft him. Hyperides 
was himfelf accufed of having aGted contrary to the laws, by 
procuring a. decree for granting citizenfhip to foreigners,and 
liberty to the flaves, whofe families he caufed to be tranf- 
ported to the Pirzus, but he juftified himfelf on the ground 
of ftate neceflity, and proved that it was not he who paffed 


‘the decrees, but the alarm with which Athens was feized, 


and the defeat of the Chzronea. Hyperides contintiéd his 
oppofition to the Macedonian power after the death of Alex- 
ander ; and when Antipater fent deputies to Athens, who 
made a high eulogy upon their matter as the worthieft of men: 
‘«« I know,’” replied Hyperides, “ that he is a very worthy 
man, but we will have no mafter however worthy he may 
be.”’ The approach of Antipater obliged Hyperides:and the 
other leading charaGters to quit Atheus, and he had an inter- 
view with Demofthenes, alfo a fugitive at gina. Departing 
thence, he was feeking for a fafer place of refuge, when he 
was apprehended by Archias in the temple where he had 
taken fanctuary, and carried to Antipater at Cleone. He 
was put to the torture with the hope of obtaining from him 
fome itate fecrets : to prevent this he is faid to have bit off 
part of his tongue ; but another account relates that his 
tongue was cut out by the tyrant as a punifhment due to 
his filence. His body was left unburied till fome of his 
relations fecretly committed it to the funeral pile, and 
brought his afhes to Athens. Quintilian charatterifes the 
oratory of Hyperides as fingularly {weet and acute, better 
adapted to little than to great caufes. In the time of Photius 
52 of his orations were extant. Gen. Biog. ’ 
HYPERIDROSIS, the diftention of a part by water. 
HYPERINESIS, of iz:p and wrosc, purgation, a word 
ufed by Hippocrates for any exceffive evacuation, but moft 
frequently in the fame fenfe as hypercatharlis, an over- 
purging. 
HYPER-IONIAN, in Ancient Mufic, one of the Greek 
modes, whofe fundamental was one fourth above the Ionian. 
Itis the 12th mode afcending in the f{eale. 8 
HYPERIUS, Gerarp ANpREW, in Biography, was 
born at Ypres in Flanders, whence he took his furname, in 
the year 1511. He was fent to Paris to complete thofe 
itudies which he had fuccefsfully commenced in the Flemifh 
{chools. He entered on the ftudy of divinity, which he 
profecuted with much diligence till the year 1535. During 
the vacations he travelled much in different countries, and 
after he had completed his {tudies at Paris he fpent fome time 
at Louvain. and then vifited feveral other German univerfities. 
Thefe vilits into heretical countries not only prevented him 
from being preferred in the church, but obliged him to feek 
the fecurity of his perfon in England, which at almoft every 
period of her hiftory has been more or lefs friendly to the 
votaries of freedom, He lived four years in the houfe of 
Charles lord Montjoy, who fettled on him a handfome ftipend, 
which enabled him to apply himfelf to the purfuits of litera- 
ture. During this period he embraced the opportunities 
offered him of viliting the univerfities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, but, alarmed at fome proceedings of Henry VIII., 
he returned to the continent, fettled at Marpurg in 1542, . 
and was appointed to the theological chair. The duties of 
this office he performed with great reputation 22 years. He 
died in the year 15 <4, about the age of 53. He was author 
of numerous works, fome of which were publifhed by him- 
felf, and the reft were given to the world after his death. 
They confift of «Commentaries on the Scriptures ;"’ “* Theo- 
logical Differtations ;”? ‘ Controverfial Traéts;” treatifes 
in rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, aftconomy, optics, 
natural philofophy, &c. Hyperius, fays his ene 
ha 
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had a very clear head, and a very happy talent in conveying 
inflru&tion. He was meek and polite in converfation, and 
delighted in focial convivial intercourfe. Ina word, he was 
aman who pofleffed true wit and good fenfe, and who added 
to thofe qualities a high degree of virtue and zeal. Bayle. 
HYPER-LYDIAN, in Mujfic, was the mott acute of the 
15 Greek modes. Its fundamental was a fourth above the 
Lydian. 
HYPERMETER, compofed of ur epy Supra, and per pO%, 
meafure, in the Ancient Poetry, the fame with hypercatalectic. 
HYPEROA, a word applied by authors to the upper 
part, or palate of the mouth, and the bafis cerebri. It pro- 
perly fignifies any upper place. : 4 
HYPEROCHE of Dr. Bufly, in Mufic, (Muf. Di&.) 


is “*the difference between the enharmonic and chromatic 


2097152 _ pay 
2109375 . 
which is the Semi-comMA maxime of Rameau, fee that arti- 
cle. A doubt, however, remains with us, as Dr. B. has 
quoted no author, only mentioning the ancient authors ge- 
nerally, nor given the ratios, whether by the term “« chro- 
matic diefis,” he did not mean the leaft chromatic diefis of 
Holder, Chambers, &c. in which cafe his hyperoche would 
coincide with the hyperoche of Henfling and others below. 

Hyrerocue of Dr. Callcott. In perufing the addi- 
tions by Dr. Calicott to the Overend MS. which we have 
fo often quoted, we met with an interval fo named, whofe 
16,677,181,699,666,569 
16,7772 16,000,000,000 
the greater Resipvat, fee that article. 

Hyesrocue of Henfling, Travers, Dr. Pepufch, 
Overend, Dr. Callcott (Mutical Grammar, art. 231), &c. 
3072) or 2 3 5 its value in Fa- 
31250 t 
rey’s notation being 15 © + f + m; Its common logarithm 
is .9925711,8968, the reciprocal of which is 74288,1032 ; 
its Euler’s or binary logarithm is .o24679, fuch being its 
decimal value of the octave 1: it is equal 1.37696 major 
commas, and to 15.157524 fchifmas. It is equal to the fum 
of the following pairs of intervals, viz. a diafchifma and a me- 
dius refidual, a major comma and a femi-comma major of 
Rameau, a minor comma anda femi-comma maxime of Ra- 
meau, a dieze minime and a fchifma, a prifma and five 
{chifmas, &e. It refults, as the difference between the fol- 
lowing pairs of intervals, viz. a femitone minor and an en- 
harmonic diefis, an enharmonic diefis and a major refidual, 
a femitone fubminime anda minor comma, a major femitone 
and twoenharmonicdiefes,a chromatic diefis and a major com- 
ma, two femitones minor and a femitone major, two minor 
tones and three major femitones, three minor femitones and 
a minor tone, &c. The following three intervals alfo com- 
pofe it by addition, wiz. a {chifma, a minor refidual and a 
diafchifma, a fchifma, a medius refidual, and a major comma, 
&ce. 

If three major thirds be turned upwards, and two minor 
thirds and a fourth downwards, each true and without any 
beats on an inftrument having fufficient ftrings, this interval 
will refult ; which, in the additions to the Overend MS. by 
Dr. Callcott, is defignated by the Greek fmall p or pi, 

Hyrrrocue of Ptolemy, is an interval whofe ratio 


is eat or 1h, or 6.88806 = + m, and therefore not in 


12 43 ger) 
the es {cale : its common logarithm is .9966202,5935, 


and its Euler’s log = .01122725, and it is equal to 
6264543 major commas. Tt cannot, of courfe, be tuned 
by any combinations of perfect concords, though it readily 
Mon. XVIII. 


diefis,"’ an interval, whofe ratio 1s 


=52+42f, which is 


ratio is 


is an interval whofe ratio is 


Ya 


may by calculating the Beats which it makes. 
article. 
HYPERO-PHARYNGE, in Anatomy, a name giver 
by M. Santorini to the pery{taphylo-pharyngzi mufcles. 
HYPEROSTOSIS, from trep upon, and scieov, a bone, 
in Surgery, any hard indolent {welling upon a bone. See 
ExosTosts. 
HYPER-OXYMURIATES. 
ticle. 
HYPER-OXYMURIATIC Acm, in Chemifiry. This 
acid contains a greater proportion of oxygen than the oxymu- 
riatic acid, and on that account has received its name. It may 
be procured in combination with potafh in the following pro- 
cefs ; if a quantity of potafh, with fix times its weight of wa- 
ter, be put into one of the bottles of W oulfe’s apparatus, anda 
ftream of oxymuriatic acid gas be paffed through it till the 
potafh is faturated, cryttals in the form of fine white fcales 
fall to the bottom ; thefe are cryftals of hyper-oxymuriatic 
of potafh, being a compound of potafh and hyper-oxymuri- 
atic acid. This acid is chiefly known in its faline combina- 
tions. Thefe are named Ayper-oxymuriates, and from the 
peculiarity of their chemical compolition—the large quantity 
af condenfed oxygen exiiling in them, and retained by ne 
very ftrong attraction, their charaéters aré extremely diltinc- 
tive. The principal are thefe, they afford very pure oxygen 
when expofed to a red heat, detonating with great violence 
with inflammable bodies, either on the application of heat, 
or by mere percuffion or trituration, and caufing thofe bo- 
dies to burn when fulphuric or nitric acid is added to the mix- 
ture of the falt and the inflammable matter. ‘Their tafte is 
cool and: penetrating ; they are generally foluble in water, 
and cryttallizable: the greater number of them are alfo fo- 
luble in alcohol. They do not precipitate any of the me- 
tallic falts ; nor deftroy the vegetable colours, but in fmalf 
quantities they heighten them, The hyper-oxymuriatic acid 
contains 
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See the’ following ar- 


Oxygen - = 65 parts. 
Muriatic acid - 35 
100 


The order of the affinities of the hyper-oxymuriatie acid 
is the following : 


Potath, Lime, 
Soda, Ammonia, 
Barytes, Magnefia, 
‘Strontites, Alumine. 


From the hyper-oxymuriates of potafh, oxygen-pas can be 
obtained in the greateft purity ; but the moft aitonifbing of 
its properties are thofe which it exhibits when mixed with 
combuftibles. All combuftible fubftances are capable of 
decompofing it, and in general the decompofition is attended 
with violent detonations. When three parts of this falt and 
one of fulphur are triturated in a mortar, the mixture de- 
tonates violently ; the fame effeé is produced when the mix- 
ture is placed upon an anvil, and ftruck {martly with a 
hammer. It fometimes detonates {pontaneoufly without any. 
perceptible fri€tion. Charcoal producesthe fame effet, though 
not fo violent. This property led Berthollet to propofe it as 
a fubftitute for nitre in the preparation of gunpowder. The 
attempt was made in 1788, but as foon as the workmen 
began to triturate the mixture of charcoal, fulphur, and the 
hyper-oxymuriate of potafh, it exploded with violence, and, 
proved fatal to two of the experimenters. _ Phofphorus. de- 
tonates with this falt either by ae or percuffion, but 
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he quantities ufed fhould not be more than halt a grain each, 
or there will be danger in the experiment. When this falt 
is triturated in a mortar with a little cotton cloth, {mall re- 
peated explofions are heard fimilar to the crack of a whip, 
and if the cotton be dry and warm it fometimes takes fire. 
When nitric acid is poured upon a mixture of oxymuriate of 
potath and phofphorus, flakes of fire are emitted at intervals 
for a confiderable time. The theory of thefe explofions is 
this. The oxyzen of the acid combines with the combuifli- 
ble, and at the fame time lets go a quantity of caloric : and 
trituration or percuffion aéts merely by bringing the particles 
which combine within the {phere of each other's attra¢tion. 
The conftituents of the oxymuriate of potafh are 


58.3 Acid, 
39 2 Potath, 
2.5 Water. 


It is prepared by diffolving one part of carbonate of pot- 
afh in fix parts of water, and faturating the potafh with oxy- 
muriatic acid gas. When the faturation is nearly completed 
the oxymuriate falls down in cryttals. It is purtied by fo- 
lution in boiling water: as the water cools, the pure hyper- 
oxymuriate cry{tallizes. The cryttals are to bedried between 
the folds of blotting paper. Hyper-oxymuriate of foda 
may be prepared by the fame procels as hyper-oxymuriate 
of potafh; it cryftallizes in cubes, and it produces a fenfa- 
tion of cold in the mouth. The other hyper-oxymuriates 
that have been examined are thofe of ammonia, magnefia, 
lime, barytes, and ftrontian. See Monriatic eid, in which 
article an account of Dr. Davy’s experiments on it, with a 
view to its decompofition, and the refults will be given. 

HYPER PHRYGIAN, in Ancient Mufic, called by Eu- 
elid hypermixolydian, was the moft acute of the thirteen 
modes of Ariftoxenus. 

HYPERSARCO MA, or Hyversarco'sts, from tvzp, 
and cxf, fic, a flefhy excrefcence; fungous granula- 
tions ; proud flefh. 

HYPERTHYRON, formed of ix:;, over, and Supz, 
gate, in the Ancient Architefure, a fort of table ufed after 
the manner of a frieze, over the jambs of Doric doors and 
gates, and the lintels of windows. It lies immediately under 
the corona; and is, by our workmen, ufually called the 
hing-piece. 

HYPETHRE, two rows of pillars furrounding, and 
ten at each face of any temple, &c. with a periftyle within 
of fix columns. See Hypxruros. : 

HYPHASIS, or Hupuasis, in Ancien’ Geography, a 
river of India, called anciently by the natives Beypatha ; 
now the Beyah ; which fee. 

- HYPHEN, ‘v3, in Grammar, an accent ov character, 
which implies, that two words are to be joined, or connect- 
ed into one compound word — As, male-admini//ration, &c. 

Hyphens ferve alfo to conneét the fyllables of fuch words 
as are divided by the end of the line. 

HYPHIALTES, Eemracres, in Mythology, names 

given by the Greeks to certain rural divinities aniwering to 
the Incubi of the Romans. 
- HYPHYDRAS, in Botany, derived from tro, under, and 
idue, water, becaufe,-as Aublet informs us, it is always 
found growing three or four feet under the furface.—Schreb. 
666. Willd. Sp. Pl.v. 4.629. Vahl. Symb. v. 3-99. (To- 
nina; Aubl. Guian. 856. Juffl. 443.) Clafs and order, 
Monecia Gynandria. Nat. Ord. Plante incerta fedis, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of one leaf, deeply divided 
jnte three, obovate, concave, {mooth lobes incurved at the 
top. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments fix, capillary, long, in- 
ferted, at the angles, above the germen; anthers. roundiih. 
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Pif. Germen empty, inflated, membranous, hexagonal, 
truncated at the top ; ftyle capillary, the length of the 
ftamens ; ftigma none.—IFemale, Cal. Cor. and Stam. none. 
Pif. Germen roundifh, with three furrows; ftyle triangu- 
lar ; ftigmas three, acute. Peric. Capfule membranous, of 
one cell, and three valves. Szed folitary, ovate, ftreaked. 

Ef. Ch. Male, Calyx three-cleft. Corolla none. Sta- 
mens fix. Female, Calyx none. Corolla none. Style fingle. 
Stigmas three. Capfule of three valves, fingle-feeded. 

1. H. amplexicaults. (Tonina fluviatilis; Aubl. Guian. 
857.t. 330.—Erivcaulon amplexicaule ; Rottb. Surinam. 
4.t. 1. f. 1.)—An inhabitant of waters at Guiana and 
Cayenne, flowering and bearing fruit in February. Thi: 
herb puts forth many branching, feattered, ereé&t or decum- 
bent little fems, furnifhed with capillary radicles. Leaves 


_ alternate, fmooth, narrow, lanceolate, acute, fringed longi- 


tudinally with reddifh briitles, feffile, embracing the ftem. 
Flowers capitate, axillary, on {clitary footftalks, 

HYPNOTIC, ‘reverixs-, derived from usvo-, flecp, in 
Medicine, a remedy which promotes or induces fleep ; called 
alfo foporific and opiate. See alfo Nancorics. 

HYPNOTICUS Serpsns, the /leep-/nake, in Zoology, the 
name of an Eaft Indian fpecies of ferpent, called by the 
Ceylonefe nintipolong, a word importing the fame fenfe. It 
is of a deep blackifh brown, variegated with {pots of white, 
and is a very fatal kind in its poifon, its bite always bringing 
ona fleep which ends in death. 

HYPNUM, in Botany, an ancient name for fome kind of 
mofs, formerly ufed in medicine. The werd is fuppofed by 
Dillenius, who firft adopted it for the particular genus to 
which it is now applied, to originate from tzv<, /leep ; and 
he juftifies its application on the principle of fragrant fub- 
ftances, like thefe moffes, producing fleep. Dill. Mufe. 261. 
Linn. Gen. 564. Schreb. 762. _Hedw. Fund. v. 2. 94. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 1276. Juff.rr. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 874. 
(Lefkia; Schreb. 762. Hedw. Fund. v. 2. 93. t. ro. 
f. 62—65.)—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Mufci. Nat. 
Ord. Mu/ci. 

Eff. Ch. Capfule ovate-oblong, from a lateral’ fealy 
fheath. Outer fringe of fixteen teeth, dilated at the bafe ; 
inner a varioufly-toothed membrane ; veil fmooth. 

This vait and beautiful genus differs from Bryum, (fee 
that article), in no other effentiai chara@ter than the lateral, 
not terminal, fituation of its female flowers. The habit, 
however, is widely different. Aypnum has ufually a lax, 
fpreading, repeatedly branched ftem, whence its Englifh 
name of Feather-mofs, cloathing the ground to a wide ex- 
tent, and being of larger dimenfions than mott others of this 
family. The fpecies in the Flora Britannica are 77, and a 
few others have been found fince that work came out. The 
Species Mufeorum of Hedwig defines 83 Hypna, befides 
35 {pecies of Leftea, or Le/kia, a genus comprehended under 
Hyprum in Flor. Brit. Yet thefe, making together 118, 
form but an inadequate catalogue of the known ipecies, and 
fome of them are reducible to other genera, H. Smithit 
of Dickfon and Hedwig being a Pyerogonium; and others 
belonging to Hockeria. The difference on which Hedwig 
founds the diftinction between Aypnum and Le/kea confifts in 
the inner fringe, the teeth of which in the latter are equal and 
uniform, ufually 16 in number, while in the former there are 
16 broad teeth, with fingle or double intermediate ones. 
This diftinGtion, however, proves not only extremely difficult 
to difcern, but totally unnatural as to the fpecies it brings to- 
gether or feparates, and by no means certain or conftant in 
each.—Sce Frince of Mosszs. 

Hypnum is diitributed into feveral feGtions. 

1. Capfules ere&. Shoots cylindrical, P 
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Of this H. pulchellum, Engl. Bot. t. 2006, and fericeum, 
t. 1445, the latter very common on walls, roofs, banks, and 
trees, may ferve for examples. : 

2. Capfules ereé&t. Shoots compreffed, the leaves being 
difpofed in two ranks. 

The only two Britith fpecies here are complanatum, Engl. 
Bot. t. 1492, and trichomanoides, t. 1493. 

3- Capfules drooping or curved. Shoots compreffed, the 
leaves in two ranks. 

Such are denticulatum, t. 12603 crenulatum, t. 12613 /or- 
rulatum, t. 12623; and the common riparium, t. 2060. But 
lucens no longer remains here, being now called Hookeria 
lucens, (fee Hookerta;) and there is much reafon to be- 
lieve the beautiful wndu/atum ought alfo to make one of a 
new genus, marked by its furrowed capfule. 

4. Capfules drooping or curved. Shoots compreffed. 
Leaves imbricated every way. 

A handfome tribe, fee /plendens, Engl. Bot. t. 14243 pro- 
liferum, t. 1494. Curt. Lond. fafe. 1. t..72, very common 
in woods, but rarely in fruit; and prelongum, t. 2035, alfo 
very frequent. 

5. Capfules drooping or curved. 
Leaves imbricated every way. 

A. rather numerous fection, in which we find Alopecurum, 
Engl. Bot. t. rr82, anative of fhady moilt rocks; /erpens, 
t. 1037, very common, known by its white veil ; /ufefcens, 
t. rzor ; and the beautiful though vulgar purum, t. 1599. 

6. Capfules drooping or curved. Leaves fquarrofe. 

The fharp prominent leaves, projeCting on all fides of the 
branches, give the peculiar character of this very diltin& 
fection, as in fluiians, t. 1448; flriatum, t. 1648; /Iellatum, 
t. 13025 and the great well-known friquetrum, t. 1622. 

7. Capfules drooping or curved. Leaves curled. 

In thiselegant fe€tion are rugofum, t. 2250; fcorpioides,, 
t. 1039, the figure done from too young a f{pecimen, but 
otherwife correct ; a a eb t. 18603 mollufcum, t. 1327, 
and a near relation of the lalt, though much finer, the true 
H. Chrifia cafirenfis, t. 2108, recently difcovered in Scot- 
land by Mr. G. Don. 

ALYPO, ‘vzo, a Greek particle retained in the compofi- 
tion of divers words borrowed from that language ; literally 


Shoots cylindrical. 


‘denoting under, beneath.—In which fenfe it flands oppofed 


to ixep, fupra, above. 

HYPO-ZOLIAN, a mode inthe Ancient Mufic, called 
alfo by Euclid the grave hypo-lydian. This mode has its 
fundamental a fourth below the A®olian. 

HYPOBOLE, from vo, and 22a», J caff, or Subjedtion, 
in Rhetoric, a figure, fo called, when feveral things are men- 
tioned, that feem to make for the contrary fide, and each of 
them refuted in order. This figure, when complete, con- 
fiits of three parts ; a propofition, an enumeration of par- 
ticulars with their anfwer, and a conclufion. Thus Cicero, 
upon his return from banifhment, vindicates his conduét in 
withdrawing fo quietly and not oppofing the faction that 
ejected him. Pro. Dom. cap. 35. 

HYPOCATHARSIS, ‘Yrexabupsic, compounded of vro, 
under, and xa$z1pw, I purge, in Medicine, a too faint or feeble 
purgation. 

HYPOCAUSTUM, ‘?zoxzvs0, formed of the prepofi- 
tion vxe, under, and the verb xi, J burn, among the Greeks 
and Romans, was a fubterraneous place, wherein was a fur- 
mace that ferved to heat the baths.—Vitruvius calls it cal- 
darium. 

» The ancients had properly two forts of hypocaufta; the 
one called by Cicero vaporarium, and by others Jaconicuzn, 
or fudatio ; which was a large {weating bath, in which were 
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three brazen velfels called caldarium, tepidarium, and Srigi- 
darium, according to the water contained therein. . 

The other hypocauftum was.a fort of fornax, or oven, to 
heat their winter parlours, or cenatiuncule hylerne. 

The latter hypocaultum was called a/veus and fornax s 
and the man that tended the fire, fornacator. See Batus. 

The remains of a Roman hypocauftum, or {weating-room, 
were difcovered under ground at Lincoln, in 1739. We 
have an account of thefe remains in the Phil. T'ranf. N° 4or. 
fet. 29. See Abr. vol. ix. p. 455. 

Hyrocaustum, among the moderns is that part or place 
where the fire is kept that warms a ftove, or hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHJERIS, in Botany, txoycies:, an ancient name 
of uncertain derivation. Linn. Gen. 405. Schreb. Coke 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1620. Mart. Mill. Dia. v. 2. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 840. Juff. 170. Lamarck Illuttr. t.656. Gaertn: 
t.160. Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia equalis. Nat. 
Ord. Compofite Semiflofeulofe, Linn.  Cichoracea, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Commen Calyx roundifh, imbricated, {welling 
at the bafe; the fcales lanceolate, acute. Cor. compound, 
uniform, imbricated, the florets hermaphrodite, equal, nume- 
rous, each with one ligulate, linear, abrupt, five-toothed 
petal. Sam. Filaments five, capillary, very fhort ; anthers 
united into a cylindrical tube. Pif?. Germen ovate ; flyle 
thread-fhaped, the length of the Hamens ; {tigmas two, re- 
flexed. Peric. none, except the clofed calyx, affluming a 

lobofe pointed fhape. Seeds foliiary, oblong. Dozen 
feathery, italked. Recept. clothed with linear-lanceelate 
feales, the length of the feeds, 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle chaffy. Calyx fomewhat imbri- 
cated. Down feathery. 

Obf. Haller, Reichard, and others have remarked, that 
in H. glabra the feeds of the circumference have feffile down. 
See Fl. Brit. 842. 

Vive fpecies of Hypocheris are defined by Willdenow, 
fome Linnzan ones being removed to Seriola. Three are 
natives of England ; the maculata, Eng]. Bot. t. 225, found 
in chalky open paftures, but rarely ; glabra, t. 575. Curt. 
Lond. fafe. 3. t. 53, a native of gravelly fields, fometimes 
found among turnips in Norfolk, in which cafe it is very 
luxuriant ; and radicata, Curt. Lond. fafc. 3. t. 52. Engl. 
Bot. t. 831, a very common weed. J 

The firit is perennial, with a nearly folitary, rather large, 
yellow flower, and toothed, rough leaves {potted with black. 
The fecond is annual, fmooth, with feveral {mall, pale, yellow 
flowers, expanding in the morning only. The third is pe- 
rennial, with rough runcinate leaves, a {mooth branching 
ftem, and large flowers of a full yellow. 

The other two f{pecies in Willdenow are, 

I. H. helvetica, Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 165, a large and hand- 
fome plant, confounded by Linnzus with his maculata, from 
which its narrower, lanceolate, unf{potted leaves, perfectly 
fimple ftem {welling upward, and very large flower diftin- 
guifh it. This fpecies, found on the Alps, is delineated 
by Haller, Alliont, and Villars, being a favourite with alpine 
botanitts. 

2. H. minima, Desfont. Atlant.v.2. 238. (H. hifpida; 
Roth. Catal. v. 1. 100.) Native of Barbary, refembling 
H. glabra, but fcarcely half its fize, with roughifh leaves 
anda briftly calyx. 

HYPOCHEOMENOS, a perfon afli&ed with a cata- 
ract, or opacity of the cryitalline lens of the eye. The term 
is derived from Uroye, to fuffu/e. 

HYPOCHONDRIA, in Anatomy, from ixo, under, 
and oven, cartilage, thofe parts of the cavity of the ab- 
domen which are covered by the inferior ribs and. their 
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éartilages : they are diftinguithed by the epithets right and 
left. See Appomey. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS, in Aledicine, a diforder princi- 
pally chara€terized by an anxious and appreheniive ftate of 
mind in refpeét to the patient's health, and by an imaginary 
fuffering of many morbid affections, together witha deranged 
ftate of tlie digeltive organs. 

This complaint has been known from ancient times, and has 
received a great variety of appellations, many of which have 
been derived from hypothetical views of its nature. The term 
hAypochondriafis, or hypochondriac difeafe, is taken from hypo- 
chondrium, troxoud207, which fignifies literally under the car- 
rilage, and is the name given by anatomi(ts to the upper and 
lateral regions of the belly which lie under the cartilages of 
the falfe ribs. This appellation was probably given to the 


difeafe in queftion, in confequence of the general uneafy fen-- 


fations which are experienced by bypochondriacs in thefe 
parts of the body, efpectally on the left fide; as well as 
from the opinion of phyticians, that the feat of thefe fen- 
fations, and of the difeafe itfelf, is always in fome of the 
organs which lie in the hypochondria, and which are the 
ftomach and {pleen on the left fide, and the liver on the right. 

he Arabians denominated the difeafe Afirachia, the word 
Mirach, in their language, fignitying the abdomen or belly. 
The opinion, which was for a long time prevalent, that the 
Jpleen was principally the feat of the diforder, gave occafion 
to-the ufe of the name of that vifcus to denote the malady. 
And another fuppofition, that the difordered ftate of the 
mind was excited by vapours, arifing from a collection of 
feculent and offenfive matter accumulated in the fpleen and 
firft paffages, gave rife to the denomination of vapours, by 
which’ the malady has alfo been defigaated. ‘The French 
eall hypochondriacal perfons, malades imaginaires, from the 
various imaginary evils of which they complain. The term 
yp and hypo, familiarly ufed in this country, are obvioufly 
contractions of the Greek name. 

It would be impoffible to give a regular hiftory of all the 
fymptoms of a difeafe, which is ever varying and irregular in 
its phenomena, and includes, in different initances, almoft all 
the painful fenfations and figns of difordered fun¢tions, that 
are witneffed in the various complaints incident to the human 
frame. We muit content ourfelves, therefore, with deli- 
neating the peculiar features of the diforder, and enumerating 
fome of the moft remarkable circumftances that have been 
ebferved to accompany it. We might fay, in a few words, 
that, after a feries of fymptoms, evincing a deranged {tate 
of the bodily health in general, but efpecially of the organs 
of digeftion, which have continued for an indefinite length of 
time, a ftate of mind gradually thews itfelf, which is diftin- 
guithed by the following circumitances ; langour, litlefinefs, 
or want of refolution and aétivity with refpect to all under- 
takings: a lownefs of fpirits, fadnefs, and timidity ; and 
with refpe€&t to all future events, a dread and apprehen- 
fion of the worit, or moft unhappy occurrences, often upon 
the flighteft grounds. But this apprehenfion is particularly 
directed to the ftate of the patient’s health; he attends 
minately to every change of fenfation, and from every un- 
ufual feeling, though of the flighteit kind, anticipates great 
danger, and even death itfelf. He fuppofes himfelf, at dif- 
ferent times, as thefe fenfations vary, afflitted with every 
diferder in {ueceffion that he has either feen, heard, or read 
ef: and, in refpe& to all thefe feelings and apprehenfions, 
he commonly entertains the moft obitinate perfuafion and 
belief, and is even difobliged by any perfon, who fhall inti- 
mate that he looks well. He is fond of complaining, and 
tirefome in deferibing bis maladies: never fatiated with 


medicines, yet conftantly anxious to fly from remedy to re- 
medy ; and equally defirous of medical counfel, yet foon 
diflatisfied with every phyfician. As the difeafe advances, 
he is afllidted with moit unaccountable fenfations and affec- 
tions, which can be only referred to his imagination. 

Such, in brief, is the charaéter of hypochondriafis. This 
ftate of mind, however, as we have juft itated, is ufhered in 
and accompanied by various fymptoms of corporeal difeafe, 
which are principally referrable to a difordered condition of 
the digeftive organs, with which other organs alfo fuffer in 
fympathy. Thus the perfon is troubled for a confider- 
able time with flatulency, and a fenfe of heat and pain 
along the courfe of the @fophagus and the pit of the 
ftomach, called heart-burn, fometimes attended with aci- 
dity and- fometimes with a feeling of oilinefs and ranci- 
dity, efpecially when erudctation takes place. The air, 
which is evolved in the ftomach, produces great diitention 
of that organ, and this diftention is always accompanied with 
an uneafy feeling and fenfe of anxiety ; this wind afterwards 
defcends into the bowels, producing croaking and rumbling 
noifes, called dorborigmi, and exciting pricking pains, 
«* {natchings, thumpings, and pulfations in the belly,”’ as 
Maudeville defcribes them, which confilt of flixsht convulfive 
motions of the abdominal mufcles. The appetite is fre- 
quently bad, but in fome cafes craving, and is generally 
irregular in the beginning, as well as the alvine difcharge. 
As the diforder advances the patient is generally very coflive, 
difcharging black hardened excrement, with much pain and 
{training. At this time the bowels are moved with diffi- 
culty, and require ftrong cathartics to produce any effed : 
hemorrhoids or piles, efpecially internal ones, accompanied 
with great pain, and not unfrequently with bleeding, are 
liable to occur. Sometimes a diarrhoea fuddenly comes on ; 
but fo far from giving relief, it rather exhautts the itrength 
of the patient, and leaves him lew and dejeéted.- 

While thefe fymptoms of indigeftion prevail, others, 
which appear to be the direct or indire&t confequence of 
them, are often very troublefome. There is often a weight, 
oppreffion, or tightnefs felt about the precordia, with pal- 
pitations of the heart: the face is frequently flufhed, and 
flying heats are felt even over the whole body: the head 
often aches, and the eyes are dim. The urine is various: it is 
often of a wheyifh, or milky white appearance, which always 
announces a great weaknefs and diforder in the chylopoétic 
vifcera : at other times a pale and limpid urine is pafled in 
large quantities, efpecially after any agitation of mind, or 
hurry of f{pirits. Cold fweats, which alternate with fluthes 
of heat, fainting, giddinefs, deafnefs, ringing in the ears, 
and dilturbed and unrefrefhing fleeps, from which the patient 
wakes in fright, are common fymptomis in the advanced 
{tages of the diforder. The whole nervous fyltem is de- 
ranged. ‘The patient generally feels a much more oppreflive 
fenfation of weaknefs and fatigue than is natural, confider- 
ing the mufcular {trength which he is capable of exerting. 
Slight fymptoms of debility, which in another perfon would 
hardly produce any difagreeable effet, for inftance, fudden 
diftention of the {tomach, flight palpitation, or colic, in- 
ftantly occalion all the alarming feelings of fear and appre- 
henfion, and thefe are accompanied with a degree of anxiety 
which cannot be deferibed. 

But the hypochondriac has many painful feelings in parts 
where no difeafe apparently exifts, and many difeafed per- 
ceptions which command his belief, and greatly add to the 
fum of his miferys A number of thofe diftrefiing feelings 
are often external pains, feated immediately under the flan, 
and in parts which, when examined, appear to be in a found 
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flate. Sometimes the pain is feated in the middle of one 
or two of the ribs; fometimes in the middle of the leg, 
thigh, or arm; fometimes in the back, and in various parts 
of the fealp. That thefe painful feelings are generally 
tranimitted from impreffions in the ftomach and bowels, ap- 
pears from this; that they are moft frequent, when the 
patient is troubled with indigettion, flatulency, coltive- 
nefs, or colic: what is very remarkable, the external pain 
is often increafed by preffure. Dr. Crichton mentions the 
cafe of a gentleman who fuffered exceedingly from thefe 
falie pains. If the finger was prefled upon the pained part, 
it generally excited {pafms in the organs of refpiration, and 
occafioned fo much agony, as to make him {cream aloud ; 
after the preffure was removed, the pain ceafed. Thefe 
pains were conitantly fhifting their place, and often wandered 
over half the patient's body in the courfe of the day. Dr. 
Whytt, after enumerating many faéts, concludes, ‘¢ that 
faintings, tremors, palpitations of the heart, convulfive mo- 
tions, and great fearfulnels, may be often owing more to the 
infirm ftate of the firft paflages, than to any fault either in 
the brain or heart :’’ and he farther remarks, in regard to 
himfelf, «« When my ftomach and bowels have been out of 
order, and affeted with an uneafy fenfation from wind, I 
have not only been fenfible-of a general debility and flatnefs 
of fpirits, but the unexpeGted opening of a door, or any 
fuch trifling unforefven accident, has initantly occafioned an 
odd-fenfation about my heart, extending itfelf from thence 


‘to my head and arms, and, in a leffer degree, to the inferior 


parts of my body. At other times, when my ftomach is in 
a firmer ftate, I have no fuch feelings, or at leait in a very 
{mall degree, from caufes which might be thought more 
apt to produce them.”? Whytt on Nervous Diforders, 
chap. 11. 
" When the difagreeable feelings, deje€tion of fpirits, and 
unremitting anxicty and attention to their health and to every 
new fenfation, have continued for an indefinite time, which 
is longer or fhorter, according to a variety of circum- 
ftances, difeafed perceptions fuddenly arife, which claim the 
belief of hypochondriacs. It would be vain to attempt an 
enumeration of alithe extravagant ideas which enter into the 
minds of fuch people, fince they are infinitely various. Some 
think that their extremities and pofteriors are made of glafs : 
others that their legs areas foft as wax; fome think they 
have no heart, others that they have no foul; others fancy 
that they are dead, and others that they are changed to 
montters, &c. In others, the diforder verges upon melan- 
choly, and ideal pains of poverty, perfecution of enemies, 
fecret vengeance, and calumny, haunt them perpetually: bat 
in this cafe, the difeafe may be confidered as having pafled 
the limits of hypochondriafis, and put on the character of in- 
fanity. When hypochondriafis arifes from difeafed vifcera, 
the erroneous ideas, which prefent themfelves to the mind 
of the patients, generally concern their own frame. It is 
not very eafy to trace thefe erroneous perceptions to the 
original painful, yet obfcure fenfations in the body, to which 
they owe their exiftence. It is only, indeed, by a long con- 
tinuance of thefe fenfations, that they become affociated 
with the itrange notions of hypochondriacifm. <‘ Nothing 
cam be more interetting,’’ Dr. Crichton remarks, “ to a 
hyfician who is endowed with only a moderate fhare of the 
oie of obfervation, than the progrefs of this complaint in 
a number of patients, efpecially in regard to its effects on 
the mind. They always itruggle more or lefs in the be- 
ginning, with the lownefs and dejeCtion which affect them ; 


_and it is not until many a fevere conteft has taken place be- 
~ tyveen their natural good fenfe, and the involuntary fuggef- 


tions which arife from the obfcure and painful feelings of 


their difeafed nerves, that a firm belief in the reality of fach 
thoughts gains a full conqueft over their judgment. A firm 
belief in any perception never takes place until it has acquired 
a certain degree of force ; and as all impreffions which arife 
from the vifcera of the abdomen are naturally obfcure, we 
fee the reafon why thefe muft continue fora great length of 
time, or be often repeated before they can draw a perfon’s 
attention from the ordinary impreffions of external objects, 
which are clear and diftinét, and before they acquire fuch a 
degree of vividnefs as to deftroy the operations of reafon.’’ 
4in Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Mental Derange- 
ment, &c. vol.i. p. 202. 

Dr. Crichton thus attempts to explain the fa&, that the 
fource of the mental illufion generally lies in the abdomen. 
s Moit of the objects. which furround us have been exa- 
mined by feveral of our fenfes; we have compared the va= 
rious fenfations they have yielded, and thefe, therefore, be- 
come affociated in our minds; fo that if any external body, 
thus examined, be again prefented to only one of our fenfes, 
the idea of all its various qualities is recalled, and we necef- 
farily believe in their reality. The fources of almoft al! our 
perceptions, while we are in health, lie in external objeés - 
for the nerves of the external fenfes are the only ones of 
our whole frame which convey clear impreflions to the 
intelleGtual part. Hence we acquire a natural habit of 
afcribing all ftrong impreffions to fome external caufe. In 
cafes, therefore, where the caufe of the fenfation cannot be 
examined, a falfe judgment may eafily arife.. The languor 
and pain and various uneafy fenfations, which a-hypochondriae 
feels, naturally withdraw his attention from furrounding ob- 
jects ; and as the exercife of his judgment is weakened by 
the fame circumftances, he does not examine the unrea- 
fonable ideas with accuracy, when they are firit prefented to 
his mind. Painful feelings are affociated with melancholy 
thoughts ; and new and uncommon feelings, upoa the fame 
principle, are afcribed to itrange and uncommon caufes. 
The weaknefs, therefore, which a hypochondriac feels in his 
limbs, makes. him imagine they are unable to fupport him ; 
but if they cannot do fo, he concludes they mult bend sr 
break ; the idea of fragility, or flexibility, however, is often 
derived from fuch fubitances as wax and glafs, and he there- 
fore believes that his limbs are made of. fome kind-of: fimilar 
materials.” Loc. cit. p. 208: = 

‘Ina word, thefe fingular notions of the hypochondriac may 
be confidered as arifing from a long recurrence of novel and: 
diltreffing fenfations, conneéted with a morhid {tate of the ner. 
vous fyitem in general, and of the mind or fpirits in particu-- 
lar, which abforb the attention of the individual- to the 
exclufion of common impreffions: and as the perturbed and 
agitated mind converts every obfcure impreffion on the dight, 
for inftance, into vifions of horrible form; of: the reality of 
which, if the impreffions continue, :t conceives a firm belief ; 
fo thefe unufual fenfations in the interior of.the body become 
the ground-work of falfe and extravagant perceptions.. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for the ordinary fup- 
politions of hypochondriacs, that they are affected with cer- 
tain dangerous or loathfome difeafes ; when it is recolleGed, 
that fearcely any organ or portion of the body altogether 
efcapes being the feat of fome uneafinefs or irregulanty of 
function, which, in the watchful anxiety of the patient's 
mind, and his difpofition to defpondency, at once becomes 
the obje¢t of his attention and evil forebodings. Like Ay/fe- 
ria in the female, this difeafe aflumes the form, and mimics 
the fymptoms, of almoit all other difeafes. When pal- 
pitations of the heart occur, with intermiffions of the pulfe, 
tightnefs in the cheft, pulfation in the abdomen, &¢. from 
over-diftention of the itomach by food or flatulency, the 
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hypochondriac immediately fuppofes that hydrothorax, 
dropfy of the pericardium, aneurifm of the heart or of the 
great artery, angina peCtoris, or fome fuch formidable dif- 
eafe, with which his reading or enquiries have made him ac- 
quainted, is already his lot. If, from fympathy with the 
fame organs, the head is affeéted with giddinefs, or pain, the 
eyes occafionally dim, the vifion double, or otherwife incor- 
ret, the ears affeGed witha ringing noife, &c. the notion of 
fome difeafe fixed in the brain immediately occurs, which is 
at one time fuppofed to be hydrocephalus, at another an 
abfcefs in the brain, or fome morbid adhefion among the mem- 
branes, &c. And in like manner, every other organ of’ the 
body is in its turn believed to be the feat of fome fatal aud 
irremediable malady. 

While this general difturbed ftate of the fenfations con- 
tinues, the fleep is commonly imperfect and interrupted, and 
every variety of diltrefling dreams is excited; fo that the 
patients frequently awake {uddenly, with {tarting and in great 
terror, fuppoiing themfelves haunted by all forts of monfters 
and vifions which imagination can fuggeft, and fuffering 
much from thole oppreflive feelings, which are comprehended 
under the denomination of incubus or night-mare. It is not 
difficult to conceive, that fome of the fancies, entertained by 
hypochondriaes, may have originated in thefe dreams, and be- 
come rivetted by repetition, from the recurrence of the pe- 
culiar fenfations which called forth the trains of ideas. See 
Dreams. 

It would be fuperfluous to attempt to illuftrate all the va- 
rious abfurd notions which hypochondriacs have in different 

-inftances entertained, and the ftrange refolutions which they 
have formed in confequence ; many examples of them are de- 
tailed by writers on mental derangement, of which one or 
two may fuffice. Tulpius relates, that a painter of confi- 
derable reputation imagined that all his bones were become 
fo foft and pliant, that they muft neceffarily bend like wax, 
if he attempted to walk, or if any hard body was {truck 
againft them. In conformity with the fears which fuch a 
notion infpired, he kept his bed during the whole winter, 

-imagining that if he arofe, his legs would be compreffed by 
his own weight into a lump like clay or wax. (See his 
-Obf. Med. lib. i. cap. 18.) Marcus Donatus has ftated, that 
aabaker of Ferrara believed he was made of butter, and on 
that account would net approach the oven, left he fhould 
melt. (Hitt. Med. Rar. lib. ii. cap.1.) The fame author 
-has recorded the cafe of a perfon, of the name of Vincen- 
tinus, who believed that he was of fuch an enormous fize, 
that he could not go through the door of his apartment. 
His phyfician gave orders that he faiould be forcibly led 
through it, which was done accordingly, but not without a 
fatal effect ; for Vincentinus cried out, as he was forced along, 
that the flefh was torn from his bones, and that his limbs were 
~broken. off, of which terrible impreffion he died ina few days, 
accufing thofe who conducted him of being his murderers. 
(ibid.) Dr. Darwin had witnefled twice an imaginary itch, 
and twice an imaginary’ diabetes, when there was not the 
dealt vettige of either of thofe difeafes, and once an imaginary 

eafnefs, where the patient heard perfe@ly well; and an imagi- 
mary .venereal difeafe, when they have only deferved it, isa 
very common:hallucination among modeit young men. See 

~Zoonomia, vol.ii. élafs iii. 3. 2. 

Although a great majority of hypochondriacal complaints, 
pecially of.the -flighter ‘kind, even when they have con- 
tinued for a.confiderable:time, do not lead to any ferious re- 
{ult ; yet there are many inflances in which the a€tuai ftate 
of. corporeal difeafe is ultimately demonitrated, by the ter- 
mination of the fymptoms in dangerous and fatal maladies ; 
Such as apoplexy, palfy, jaundice, dropfy, tympany, and 


pulmonary confumption ; not to mention the more complete 
difeafes of the intelle&, confirmed mania, melancholy, and fa- 
tuity, in which they occafionally end. For although the mor- 
bid condition of the abdominal vifcera may be but flight in 


the firlt inflance, and will yield to the regimen adopted for its 


removal ; yet difeafed vafcular aétion, when long continued, 


-~whether idiopathic or fympathic, frequently leads to morbid 


ftructure, to great congeltions, and to flow inflammation, 
with adhefions, effufions of lymph and ferum, &c. which 
are the confequences of the latter. See Whytt on Nervous 
Diforders, chap. vi. 

Caufes of Hypochondriafis—Some perfons are obvioufly 
much more liable to hypochondriacal affeGions than others ; 
and this predi/pofition to the difeafe appears to confift in a pe- 
culiarity of conititution of the nervous fyftem, and of the 


‘digeftive organs. This conilitution is not always to be diftin- 


guifhed by external charaéter; but it belongs more particu- 
larly to the male fex, to the advanced periods of life, and 
to the melancholic temperament : it is commonly original, or 
diftinguifhes the individual from his birth ; and is often he- 
reditary, having exilted in his progenitors; but it may be 
brought on by difeafe, by improper aliment, and certain 
modes of life. The difeafe, however, occafionally takes 
place in perfons of the fanguineous temperament, as we fhall 
{tate immediately. With refpe& to the conttitution of the 
digeftive organs, it is remarked by Dr. Whytt and Dr. 
Crichton, that this does not confilt folely in debility ; fince 
we fometimes fee the appetite good, and digettion well per- 
formed, on the one hand, and, on the other, we often meet 
with indigeftion and difordered itates of the ftomach and 
bowels, in perfons who have never fuffered any hypochon- 
driafis. It isto be confidered, therefore, as a peculiar fen- 
fibility of the nerves of thefe parts, which are readily put 
into an unnatural or depraved {tate of feeling. 

The exciting caufes are fuch circumftances as tend to aug- 
ment or produce this derangement of the chylopoétic vifcera, 
and of the general ftate of the nervous power. Among 
thefe we may enumerate great watching ; exceffive fatigue ; 
anxious purfuit of bufinefs; a fedentary life ; intenfe applica- 
tion to ftudy ; excefs in venery ; all the deprefling paffions, 
however produced, as grief, anxiety, and fear; general re- 
pletion in refpeét to food, or the ufe of improper diet ; in- 
termitting and remitting fevers. "To thefe moft writers on 
the fubject have added, the prevalence of a gouty humour, 
or the-exiftence of atonic, mifplaced or retrecedent gout ; 
the receffion of certain cutaneous eruptions; and the reten- 
tion and fuppreffion of accuftomed evacuations, as the cata- 
menia and hemorrhcids. ; 

The former of thefe caufes invariably influence the digef- 
tive organs, de{troy the appetite for food, and render the 
itomach ineapable of converting that which is taken into 
nutriment ; hence the load and oppreffion after eating, the 
torpor, fleeplefsnefs, &c. which enfue. At the fame time 
an extreme mobility of the nervous fyftem is induced, efpe- 
cially by exhauttion, from watching, hard ftudy, or any other 
continued and anxious purfuit, or where there is any fevere 
deprefling emotion of mind. Thefe caufes, therefore, at 
ence give rife to that diflurbed ftate of the neryous fyftem 
which takes the alarm at every difagreeable or unufual fen- 
fation, and to that derangement of the organs of digeflion, 
which, from their peculiar and univerfal fympathy with every 
other part of the body, tends to multiply thofe morbid fen- 
fations, Hoffmann remarks, that intente itudy operates in an 
additional way, in confequence of the poflure of the ftudent ; 
who, in leaning forwards immediately after the flomach is dif- 
tended with food, neceflarily occations a preffure upon the 
vifcera of the abdomen, and efpecially upon the meferaic 
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veins ; whence the circulation through the liver is impeded, 
and confequently congeftion. muft take placc in the various 
organs of that cavity. (Syft. Med. Ration. tom. 1. lib. ii. 
cap. 10.) This difeafe, therefore, has been obferved to be 
particularly frequent in literary men. Thefe congeltions 
have, in fact, been found to exift in fuch cafes. Dr. Whytt 
fays, ‘in the bodies of thofe who have died of the hypo- 
chondriac’ difeafe, the meferaic and other veins which meet 
to form the wena portarum (the great veffel which fupplies 
the liver), have been often found greatly diltended with 
blood. But,’’ he adds, © this diftenfion of thofe veins, if 
any thing preternatural, was probably only a confequence of 
fome ob{truétion of the liver, and not to be reckoned, as it 
has be2n by fome authors, the caufe of that diftemper.” (Loc. 
cit. chap. 5.) Obitruction by dire& preffure on the vena 
porte mult occafion the fame effets on the other abdominal 
vifcera as obftruétion in the liver itfelf; and thefe effeéts, 
Dr. Whytt alleges, are occafioned ‘* by hindering the free 
circulation of the fluids through thefe parts, by affecting 
their nerves with an uneafy fenfation, and by preventing di- 

eftion ; in the liver and {pleen,. by impeding the fecretion 
of bile, and, by their weight, occafioning a difagreeable 
fenfation, not only in thefe, but in the neighbouring parts 
by fympathy ; in the mefentery, by preventing the further 
preparation of the chyle, and its courfe towards the thoracic 
dué&; in the uterus and oyaria, by dilturbing the funGions 
of thefe parts, and by confent affecting the ftomach and 
bowels.”” 

- The latter caufes above-mentioned, efpecially the previous 
occurrence of intermitting and remitting fevers, may give 
rife to hypochondriafis, by their well-known influence on the 
abdominal vifcera, efpecially the liver and fpleen, which they 
often leave in an enlarged, indurated, or fcirrhous ftate ; 
from which the reft af the adjoining organs will be dif- 


~ ordered in the way juft ftated. “The obfervation, that wan- 


dering gout, as it has been called, gives rife to thefe nervous 
derangements is as old as Areteus; and Mufgrave, Whytt, 
and others among the moderns, have borne teitimony to the 
corre€tnefs of the obfervation. It is, however, only an 
hypothetical expreffion of the fa&t, that when a regular fit of 


_ gout has occurred, thefe local and varying complaints have 


for a time difappeared ; but affords no jult grounds for the 
fuppofition of a morbid humour afloat in the fyftem. (See 
Gour and Humorar Pathology.) And in the fame manner, 
the relief of hypochondriacal fymptoms, on the appearance 
of certain puftular, fcurfy, or other cutaneous eruptions, has 
been deemed a further proof that complaints of this kind 
proceed from fome morbid humour in the blood ; a notion 
which we have endeavoured to refute in the articles juft re- 
ferred to. See Whytt, loc. cit.. Mufgrave de Arthritide 
Anomala, cap. 19. 

_ With refpe& to the proximate caufe, or the effential con- 
ftituent part of the difeafe, almoft all writers have agreed in 
referring it to a morbid condition of the chylopoetic and 
other abdominal vifcera, as we learn from the following 
enumeration by Dr. Whytt. “ Many authors,’’ he obferves, 
«‘ have afcribed this diforder in men to obftru@ions in the 
{pleen, liver, and mefentery. Highmore to a vitiated con- 
ititution. of the ftomach. (Exercit. de paffione hyfter. et 
affe&t. hypochond.), Willis to an indifpofition: of the brain 
and nerves, or to a fault of the fpirits. Etmiiller, who con- 
founds' the hypochondriae difeafe, when in a higher degree,, 
with the fcuryy, has written a diflertation to proye-that its 
feat is not in the {pleen, but in the inteftines, efpecially in 
that part of the colon which lies in the left hypochondre, in 
which the excrements often ftagnate, and where much wind 
is pent up. (Opera. p. 1820.) Sydenham afcribes the fame 


diftemper to an ataxy or confufion of the fpirits. (Epift, ad. 
D. Cole.) Maudeville to a difordered chylification, and a 
deficiency or paucity of the fpirits. (Treatife on the hy- 
pochond. and hyfter. Paffions, Dial. 1. and 2.) Juncker 
makes the cau/a proxima of the hypochondriac affection to 
confift in an obitru@ted motion of the blood in the na 
portarum and vifcera connected with it. (Confpectus Me- 
dicine, p. 186.) Boerhaave derives it from an atrabiliary 
humour lodging in the pancreas, fpleen, ftomach, and neigh- 
bouring organs. (Aphorifm 1098.) Hoffmann from a per- 
verted periltaltic motion of the ftomach and inteftines. (Sy ft. 
Med, Rat. tom. iii. p. 3. cap. 5.) . And, laftly, Dr. Cheyne 
is of opinion, that all great nervous diforders proceed from 
fome glandular obftruétion in the ftomach, bowels, liver, 
{pleen, mefentery, or other organs of the lower belly. (Eng- 
lith Malady, part ii, cap. 7.)?? 

It may be obferved, then, that the obfervationsof phyficians 
from early times have nearly coincided, in referring the feat of 
the difeafed action, upon which the fymptoms of hypochon- 
driafis depend, to the vifcera of the abdomen ; that the very 
appellation of the difeafe is deduced from fuch obfervations ; 
that the uneafy fenfations of patients, under this difeafe, 
are principally afcribed to the fame part of the body ; and 
that the difeafe often terminates in actual morbid ftruGure 
of the organs there contained. The manner in which dif- 
eafe in thefe organs may give rife to the fingular morbid ' 
fenfations in diitant organs, has been briefly touched upon 
above ; and thofe who with for farther illuftration, in regard 
to the wonderful and widely extended fympathy, which ob= 
tains between the alimentary canal and almoft the whole 
fyftem, will be gratified by the perufal of the firft chapter 
of Dr. Whytt’s treatife, fo often referred to in this article. 
(See alfo Symparny.) A very able andexperienced teacher 
in London infers from thefe faéts, which opinion, he alleges, 
is corroborated by the fuperior fuccefs of a particular mode 
of treatment, “ that the proximate caufe of hypochondriafis, 
in a curative view, confifts in a fluggifh and irregular ftate 
of the hepatic funétion.”?’ Dr. Curry’s Syllabus of Leétures 
at Guy’s Hofpital, p. 199. 

Diagnofis—There is {ome difficulty in drawing a precife - 
line of diitin&tion between hypochondriafis, on the one hand, 
and dy/pepfia (indigettion), Ay/fleria, and melancholia, on the 
other, ‘This arifes partly from the circumftance, that thefe 
difeafes have all feveral fymptoms in common ; that hypo~ - 
chondriafis is often combined with one or other of them ; 
and that they fometimes reciprocally pafs into each other. 
There are few cafes of hypochondriafis in which fome degree 
of dyfpepfia is not prefent ; but Dr. Cullen/has pointed out 
a ftriking difference in the difeafe, as it occurs in two dif= 
ferent temperaments, or {tates of the conftitution: firft, as 
it occurs in young perfons of both fexes, in'men of a funguine 
temperament, and of a lax and flaccid habit ; and, fecondly, 
as it occurs in e/derly perfons of both fexes, of a melancholic 
temperament, and of a firm and rigid habit. -** Thefe two 
different cafes of the combination of vapours and dyfpepfia,”? 
he fays, ‘* I confider as two diftin@. difeafes, to be diftin= - 
guithed chiefly by the temperament prevailing inthe perfons - 
affected. Asthe dyfpepfia of fanguine temperaments is often 
without vapours; and as the vapours, when joined with dyf- 
pepfia in fuch temperaments, may” be confidered as perhaps 
always afymptom of the affeCtion of the ftomach, fo to this 
combination’ of dy{pepfia and vapours, I would ftill apply ~ 
the appellation of dy/pepfia,y? &c. <* But the combination 
of dyfpepfia and vapours in melancholic temperaments, as 
the vapours, or the turn of mind peculiar to the temperament, 
are effential circumftances of the difeafe.; and as this turn of 
mind Js often with few or only flight fymptoms of dyfpepfia, 

and 
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and even though the latter be attending, as they feem to be 
rather the effects of the general temperament than of any 
primary or topical affection of the ftomach, I confider this 
combination as a very different difeafe from the former, and 
would apply to it itrictly the appellation of hypochondriafis.”” 
Dn Cullen farther remarks, « I believe the affeétion of the 
mind 1s commonly different in the two difeafes ; in dyfpepfia 
it is often languor and timidity only, eafily difpelled ; while 
in hypochondriafis it is generally the gloomy and rivetted 
apprehention of evil. The two difeafes are alfo diftinguifhed 
by fome other circumftances. Dyfpepfia, as I have faid, 
is often a fymptomatic affection, while hypochondriafis is, 
perhaps, always a primary and idiopathic difeafe. As de- 
bility may be induced by many different caufes, dyfpepfia is 
a frequent difeafe, while hypochondriafis, depending upon a 
peculiar temperament, is more rare.”’ 
par. 1227 and 1231. 

Mott of the older writers confider hyfterical and hypochon- 
driacal affections as effentially the fame, differing no more 
from each other than as the frame of the female fex, in which 
Ayfleria moft commonly occurs, is more delicate than that of 
the male, which is moft liable to hypochondriafis ; or inaf- 
much as the wferus is fuppofed to be the feat of the difeafe 
in the one cafe, while the liver, {pleen, or fome contiguous 
vifcus, is believed to be chiefly derangedin the other. The 
intelligent phyfician, Fred. Hoffmann, feems to have been 
one of the firft to point out the difference of the two difeafes, 
in re{peét to their fymptoms, caufes, and termination. (Med. 
Rat. Syft. tom. iii. p. 4. cap. 5. § 5 & 6.) There is this 
obvious difference between hytteria and the difeafe in quef- 
tion, in regard to the ftate of the {pirits, to wit, while in hypo- 
chondriafis thefe are always in fome degree low, infpiring the 
patient with a greater or lefs dread and apprehenfion with 
refpeét to the ftate of his bodily health ; no perfons, on the 
contrary, have a greater flow of high fpirits than hyfterical 
patients often exhibit ; and the fuddennefs with which the 
fymptoms change from one clafs to an oppofite one, without 
any evident cauie, or on the flighteft imaginable, is one of the 
‘moit remarkable features of the hyfterieal difeafe, not to 
mention the peculiar convulfive paroxyfms, the globus, &c. 
which very frequently accompany the latter. See HysTERIA. 

With regard to the diltin@ion between hypochondriafis 
and melancholy, an ambiguity has arifen, not only from the 
one occafionally degenerating into the other, but from the 
difference of opinion among medical men, as to the ufe of 
the terms. The generality of writers agree in confining 
the tern: hypochondriafis to thofe inftances of dejection of 
{pirits and gloomy apprehenfions, which relate exclufively 
to the perfonal bodily health of the patient, while they ap- 
propriate the term melancholy to thofe cafes in which the 
defpondency and anxiety are fixed upon external relations, 
as the fuppofed lofs of friends, the imaginary influence of 
calumny, perfecution, &c. In the ftate of melancholy, too, 
the digeltion is often not impaired, whereas indigeftion al- 
molt invariably accompanies hypochondriafis ; and it may 
be added, that in hypochondriafis the indigeftion precedes 
this forrowful ftate of the mind; whereas, in melancholia, 
when idiopathic, the ftate of the mind precedes, and is in 
a great meafure unconneGted with the indigeftion. (Sims, 
in Memoirs of Med. Society of Lond. vol. v. p. 393.) Dr. 
Crichton has expreffed an opinion, that it is of little utility 
to confine our diagnoftic obfervations to the nature of the 
erroneous ideas, and he includes a much wider range in 
his notion of hypochondriafis. Neverthelefs he fubfcribes 
in fome meafure to the diftinétions above made, in admitting, 
that «* when hypochondriafis arifes primarily from difeafed 
vi/cera, the erroneous ideas, which prefent themfelves to the 


Cullen, Firlt Lines, - 


mind, generally concern their own frame ; but whien it has, 


primarily avifen from melancholia, then the morbid ideas are. 


for the moft part unnatural, or at lealt unreafonable fancies, 
either concerning other people, or their own worldly affairs.’ 

(Vol. i. p. 201.) "Thefe diltinctions are all that are requilite 
with a practical view, and it is immaterial by what name we 
defignate them, provided we avoid the confufion which an 
undefined acceptation of ordinary terms mult occation. 


Cure of Hypochondriafis—The method of treatment, re- 
quired for the removal of hypochondriafis, mutt neceffarily 
vary in different cafes, according to the age, temperament, 
and particular fymptoms of different individuals; and the 
attention of the phyfician muft be directed more or lefs to 
the bodily or to the mental indifpofition, accordingly as the 
one or the other is found to predominate. In all cafes, indeed, 
thefe two indications muit principal'y be kept in view ; 
1. To correét the particular dy{peptic or other morbid ftate 
of the alimentary canal, and of the organs more immediately 
connected with it; and 2. To occupy the mind with a 
variety of interelting impreflions, connected by a natural 
affociation, and thus gradually to weaken and deftroy the 
morbid concatenation of ideas which had taken place. 


So far as the bodily health is concerned, and efpecially 
that of the flomach, it might feem neceflary only to have re- 
courfe to the ufual remedies for indige/lion ; and that practice 
has generally been carried on with little diftin@ion ; but 
Dr. Cullen has jutlly pointed out fome diftinétion which is 
to be made. Where the fymptoms of indigeftion are parti- 


cularly urgent, then the fame means mutt be reforted to for. 
Thus, where. 


excefs of acidity, which, from the flow’ evacuation of the. 


their relief, as in cafes of fimple dy{pepfia. 


flomach in melancholic temperaments, often arifes to a high 
degree in hypochondriafis, occurs, it muit be obviated and 
corrected with the utmoft care, by the ufe of the feveral 
antacids, and other means adapted to that purpofe. (See 
INDIGESTION. ) i 
flatulency, heartburn, coftivenefs, &c., may be alleviated 
by the appropriate means. (See the fame article; allo Car- 


DIALGIA, FLaTuLence, and ConstiraTion.) The point) 


in regard to which Dr. Cullen fuggefts an important dif- 
tin@ion in the treatment of hypochondriafis and fimple 
dyfpepfia in fanguine habits, relates to the ufe of corroborant 
medicines, to reltore the tone of the {tomach. ‘In dyf- 
peplia,”” he fays, “ the chief remedies are the tonic medicines, 


which to me feem neither neceffary nor fafe in hypochon-» 


driafis ; for in this there isnot a lofs of tone, but a want of 
activity that is to be remedied.” (Firft Lines, 1239.) 
And he fuggefts, that a practice direétly oppofite to that 
employed in the cafe of dyfpepfia is often to be followed. 
Cold bathing, he obferves, is often highly ufeful to the 
dyfpeptic, and as a general ftimulant, may fometimes feem 
ufeful to.the hypochondriac ; but it is not commonly fo to 
the latter ; while, on the other hand, warm bathing, hurt- 
ful to the dyfpeptic, is often extremely ufeful to the hypo- 
chondriac. Another inflance, he fays, of a contrary 
practice neceffary in the two difeafes, and illuftrating their 
refpe€tive natures, is, that the drinking tea and coffee is 
always hurtful to the dy{peptic, but is commonly extremely 


ufeful to the hypochondriac. Thefe obfervations, how-. 
Chalybeate mineral - 
waters have commonly been employed in hypochondriafis, ~ 


ever, admit of many exceptions. 


and feemingly with fuccefs. But this, Dr. Cullen juitly 
fuppofes, is probably to be imputed to the amufement and 
exercife ufually accompanying the ufe of thefe waters, 
rather than to the tonic power of the fmall quantity of iron 


which they contain; and that perhaps the elementary water, « 


by 


In like manner, the diltrefs arifing from, 
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HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 


by favouring the éxeretions, may have a fhare in relieving 
the difeafe. I 
One of the moft important parts of the medical treat- 
ment of hypochondriafis, however, regards the diminution 
of that torpor and fluggifhnefs, with which the hepatic 
funGtions are performed; if this is not accomplifhed, the 
other remedies, calculated to obviate the fymptoms of dyf- 
pepfia, will afford but a brief and temporary alleviation of 
the ‘diforder. his degree of morbid aétion in the liver, 
may be known by attending to the ftate of the bowels, and 
of the fecal evacuations from them; by the various colour 
and odour of which the deficiency or morbid condition of 
the bilious fecretion may be eftimated. The moft ufeful 
treatment confilts in maintaining a gentle flimulant operation 
upon the bowels by means of mild mercurial preparations, 
varying them in point of ftrength as the torpor of the ali- 
mentary canal is greater or lets. 
» Exercife, as it ftrengthens the fyftem in general, and the 
chylopoetic vifcera in particular, as it obviates the preffure 
upon thofe vifcera, which a fedentary and ftudious habit 
occafions, and as it contributes to maintain a free and active 
circulation through the moft minute portions of the arterial 
fyftem, and thus fupports the proper performance of all the 
fun&tions of fecretion, (fee Exmrcise,) proves a parti- 
cularly advantageous remedy in hypochondriafis. But it is 
not lefs ufeful, perhaps, by its operation on the mind, than 
by that upon the body, as we fhall immediately explain. 
The management of the mind, in hypochondriacs, has 
been confidered by Dr. Cullen asthe moft important part of 
the treatment, and as often a nice and difficult point. But 
asit muft be admitted, that the morbid perceptions, which 
charaéterize the difeafe, originate a€tually in corporeal dif- 
turbance; fo the itate of mind muft be confidered as a 
f{ymptomatic and fecondary part of the complaint. Never- 
thelefs, as the morbid affeciations will be ftrengthened, if 
not in any way oppofed, after they have once gained ad- 
mittance, independently of any increafe of the corporeal 
difeafe, they fhould not be treated with negle&t. It mutt 
be conceded, therefore, to Dr. Cullen, that ‘the firm 
perfuafion which generally prevails in fuch patients, does 
not allow their feelings to be treated as imaginary, nor 
their apprehenfion of danger tobe confidered as groundlefs ;”’ 
—<‘ fuch patients therefore are not to be treated either by 
raillery or by reafoning. It is faid to be the manner of hy- 
pochondriacs to change often their pbyfician, and indeed 
they often do it confiftently ; fur a phyfician who does not 
admit the reality of the difeafe, cannot be fuppofed to take 
much pains to cure it, or to ayert the danger of which he 
eatertains no apprehenfion.’’? Hence Dr. Cullen allows, 
that if the pious fraud of a placebo be admiffible at any 
time, it feems to be in treating hypochondriacs, eyen with 
the beft view to their own fecurity and advantage; for 
they, ever anxious for relief and fond of medicines, will 
apply to every fource where thefe are offered, and, though 
frequently difappointed, will ftill take every new drug that 
canbe propofed tothem; and thus often become the victims 
of empiricifm and ignorance. The following obfervations 
from the able eEofellor above quoted, feem to comprehend 
all that is rational in regard to the mode of occupying the 


minds of hypochondriacs. 


- “Asit is the nature of man to indulge every prefent 
emotion, fo the hypochondriac cherifhes his fears, and, at- 
tentive to every feeline, finds in trifles light as air a ftrong 
confirmation of his apprehenfions. His cure therefore 
depends efpecially upon the interruption of his attention, or 
‘upon its being diverted to other objeéts than his own 
feelings. Whatever averfion to application of any kind 
Vox. XVIII. 


may appear in hypochondriacs, there is nothing more pet-- 
nicious to them than abfolute idlenefs, or a vacancy from all 
earneft purfuit. It is owing to wealth admitting of in- 
dolence, and leading to the purfuit of tranfitory and un- ° 
fatisfying amufements, or to that of exhaufting pleafures 
only, that the prefent times exhibit to us fo many in{tances 
of hypochondriacifm. The occupations of lufne/s fuitable 
to their circumftances and fituation in life, if attended with 
neither emotien, anxiety, nor fatigue, are always to be ad- 
mitted, and perfifted in by hypochondriacs. But occu- 
pations upon which a man’s fortune depends, and which are 
always, therefore, objects of anxiety to melancholic men; 
and more particularly where fuch occupations are expofed 
to accidental interruptions, difappointments, and failures, it 
is from thefe that the hypochendriac is certainly to be with- 
drawn. : 

«The hypochondriac who is not neceffarily, by circum: 
ftances or habits, engaged in bufinefs, is to be withdrawn 
from his attention to his own feelings by fome amufement. 
The various kinds of {port and hunting, as purfued with 
fome ardour, and attended with exercife, if not too vio- 
lent, are among{t the moft ufeful. All thofe amufements 
which are in the open air, joined with moderate exercife, 
and requiring fome dexterity, are generally of ufe. Within 
doors, company which engages attention, which is wil- 
lingly yielded to, and is, at the fame time, of a cheer- 
ful kind, will be always found of great fervice. Play, in 
which fome {kill is required, and where the ftake is not an 
object of much anxiety, if not too long protraéted, may be 
often admitted. In dyf{peptics, however, gaming, liable to 
fudden and confiderable emotions, is dangerous; and the 
long continuance of it, with night-watching, is violently 
debilitating. But in melancholics, who commonly excel in 
fkill, and are lefs fufceptible of violent emotions, it is more 
admiflible, and is often the only amufement that can engage 
them. Mufic, to anice ear, is a hazardous amufement, as 
long attention to it is very fatiguing. 

“Tt frequently happens, that amufements of every kind 
are rejected by hypochondriacs ; and in that cafe, mechanical 
means of interrupting thought are the remedies to be fought 
for. Such is to be found im brifk exercife, which requires 
fome attention in the conduét of it. Walking is feldom of 
this kind, though, as gratifying to the reftlefinefs of hypo~ 
chondriacs, it has fometimes been found ufeful. The 
required interruption of thought is beft obtained by riding 
on horfeback, or in driving a carriage of any kind. The 
exercife of failing, except it be in an open boat, engaging 
fome attention, does very little feryice.. Exercife in an eafy 
carriage, in the dire¢tion of which the traveller takes no 
part, unlefs it be upon rough roads, or driyen pretty quickly, 
and with long continuance, is of little advantage. 

«¢ Whatever exercife may be employed, it will be moft 
effeGtual when employed in the purfuit of a journey; firft, 
becaufe it withdraws a perfon from many objects of un- 
eafinefs and care, which might prefent themfelves at home; 
fecondly, as it engages in more conftant exercife, and ina 
greater degree of it than is commonly taken in airings about 
home ; and, laftly, as it is conftantly prefenting new objeéte 
which call forth a perfon’s attention.’’ Cullen, loc. cit: 

We mutt obferve, however, in conclufion, that the exer. 
cifes, thus recommended, operate perhaps equally by 
reftoring the corporea health, as by abftra¢ting the attention 
of the mind from its erroneous perceptions. Upan the fame 
principle, rea/oning with hypochondriacs is commonly ufe- 
lefs ; for, as Dr. Crichton remarks, although the fingular 
notions which they entertain may now and then be eradi- 
cated from their minds by means of a little art, there is fel- 
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dom any real good to be derived from this, except the 
difeafe be at the fame time cured ; for if difeafed impreflions 
continue to arife inthe mind from the difordered vifcera, 
other illufive notions will fpring up as one fet is deftroyed. 
And we have already alluded to a fatal inftance of a forcible 
altempi to convince a hypochondriac of his error by a me- 
ehanical proof. 

HYPOCHOPHOSIS, a flight degree of deafnefs. 

HYPOCHYMA, or Hypociysts, from ixo, under, 
and xv, #9 pour, in Surgery, the difeafe ufually denominat- 
ed a cataraét, which was fuppofed to proceed from a humour 
running under the cryftalline lens. See Cararacr. 

HYPOCISTIS, in Botany, Tournef. t. 477. See Cy- 
TINUS. 

Hypocistis, SL ronisby formed of UT, under, and xiso:, 
ciflus, in Medicine, a juice ufed in the compofition of 
theriaca, &c. 

The hypocittis is the juice of a fhoot or excrefcence of the 
fame name, fprouting out from the foot ef a kind of ciftus, 
or rock-rofe, which is called don or ladanifera ; common 
¢hough in the hot countries. 

The fhoot grows about three or four inches high ; and 
one, two, or three inches thick ; and is fomewhat bigger at 
top than at bottom; and is foft, fucculent, of a yellowith 
colour, and furrounded from fpice to fpace witha fort of 
rings, or brownifh knots. It bears a number of little bell- 
fhaped flowers, but no leaves. 

When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and exprefs 
the juice: that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it 
come to the confiftence of a hard blackifh extraGt, much like 
Spanifh liquorice: then they make it up into little maffes 
for carriage. It isa mild aitringent, of no particular fmell 
or flavour, and recommended for ttopping fluxes of the belly,. 
yomitings, and hemorrhages ; though anciently much more 
than at prefent. It is alfo an ingredient in fome unguents. 

It is fometimes ufed as a fubftitute to.acacia—Dr. Quincy 
fays, it is the more powerful aftringent of the two. 

HYPOCRANIUM, in Surgery, fignifies an abfcefs un- 
der the cranium, between the bone and dura mater. The 
term is derived from izo, under, and. xpavo, the /eull. 

HYPOCRAS. See Hippocras. 

HYPOCRATERIFORMIS, Saucer-/haped, in Botany, 
the name given by Mr. Tournefort to a peculiar fort of flow- 
ers of plants, of the general order of the infundibuliform, 
but not fo deep and narrowat the mouth as thofe fimply fo 
ealled, but expanded into the figure of a faucer. 

HYPOCRINE, or Hirrocrene. See HeErtcon. 

HYPOCRISY, dnoxeizis, in Ethics, denote$ difimulation 
with regard to the moral or religious chara¢ter. 

HYPODIACONORUM Festum. See CALENDARIUM 
fefum. 

HYPO-DIEZEUXIS, in Mufic, according to Bac- 
chius, fen. is the interval of a fifth between two tetrachords 
feparated by a disjunction, and further by a third interme- 
diate tetrachord. Thus there is a hypo-diezeuxis between 
the tetrachords hypaton and diezeumenon, and between the 
tetrachords fynnemenonand hy perbolzon. See Terracnonrn. 

HYPO-DORIAN, the loweft of all the modes of An- 
cient Mufic. It has its fundamental a fourth below that of 
the Dorian mode. It is faid to have been invented by :Phi- 


loxenus. This mode is grand, but cheerful : uniting fweet- 
nefs with majeity. 
HYPODROME. See Hrpropromr. 


HYPOESTES, in Botany, a name given by Dr. So- 
Jander, who meant to write it Hypoe/thes, from iozcSn-, an 
inner veflment or covering, expreflive of the minute membra- 
nous internal calyx. Brown. Prodr.: Nov. Holl. v. 1. 474. 
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Clafs and order, Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Perfonatep 
Linn. Acanthi, Juff. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five equal fegments, contained in & 
four-cleft three-flowered involucrum. Corolla two-lipped. 
Seeds two in each cell, with an appendage at their bale. 
Partition attached to the valves. Anthers of one cell. 

A genus feparated from Jufficia by Solander and Brown, 
confilting of caulefcent herbs or fhrubs. The involucrums, 
naturally three-fowered, though fometimes, by abortion, 
fingle-flowered, grow oppofite, in axillary or terminal {pikes, 
accompanied by leafy braéteas, The flowers are cither 
purple or white. Within the proper calyx is a {mall white 
membranous integument. 

Examples of this genus are found in the firlt fection of 


_ Willdenow’s Jufficiz, as J. fafluofa, Lim, Mant. 172- 


Vahl. Symb. y. £.t. 1. fent by Koenig from Tranquebar. 
To this is nearly allied J. Por/kalei of Vahl. 

Mr. Brown found a new f{pecies in the tropical part of 
New Holland, which he denominates 1. floribunda. 

HYPOG/ALUM, ixoyse:, formed of uno, under, and 
yar, earth, in the Ancient Archileflure, is a name common 
to all the parts of a building that are under ground ; as the 
cellar, butteries, and the hke places. 

The term hypogzum was ufed by the Greeks and Romans 
for fubterraneous tombs in which they buried their dead. 

Hypocum, ‘Yrofaiv, in Afrology, isa name given to 
the celeftial houfes which are below the horizon; and efpe- 
cially the imum celi, or bottom of heaven, 

HYPOGASTRIC Anrrery, in Anatomy, a name under 
which the internal iliac is often defcribed, as the correfpond- 
ing vein is alfo called the hypogattric. More commonly, 
however, the name is given to thofe continuations of the 
trunks of the internal iliacs, which afcend along the fides 
of the bladder to the umbilicus, where they take the name 
of umbilical. They go to the placenta. See Emsryo for 
their defcrsption. 

Hvxrocastric Region, is the lower portion of the ab- 
dominal cavity. See ABDOMEN. 

HYPOGASTRIUM is the fame with the Hypocas- 
TRIC region ; which fee. 

HYPOGASTROCELE, from uxoyzspiov, and xan, % 
tumour, in Surgery, a ventral hernia. See Hernia. 


HYPOGLOSSUM, in Botany. See Ruscus. 


HYPOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, from ixo, under, and 
yawcoo, the tongue, the nerve of the ninth pair, fo called 
from its fituation under the tongue. ; 

HYPOGLOTTIS, or Hypoctossis, compofed of 
Uxe, mder, and yAwrlz, tongue, is a name given to two glands 
of the tongue. 

There are four large glands of the tongue; two of them 
called hypoglottides, fituated under it, near the venz ranu- 
lares ; one on each fide of the tongue. They ferve to filtrate 
a kind of ferous matter, of the nature of faliva, which they 
difcharge into the mouth by littledudts near the gums. 

Hyrociorris, or Hypoglofis, in Medicine, denotes ar 
inflammation. or ulceration under the tongue; called alfo 
ranula. 


HYPO-IASTIAN, in Mujfic. See Hypo-ton1an. 
HYPO-IONIAN, the fecond of the modes of Ancient 
Mufic from the loweft: Euclid calls it hypo-iaftian, and 
grave Phrygian. Its fundamental is a fourth below the 
I.nian mode. 
HYPOL/JENA; in Botany, from iro, under, and xAzwa, 
a cloak, or covering, alluding to the fhort integument which 
invefts the bafe of the fruit. Brown, Prodr. Nov. Holl. 
Nt 
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W. 1. 251. 
Calamaria, Lion. Refiacee, Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Cal. feales of a catkin. Perianth a 
hutk of fix leaves. Stamens three. Anthers fimple, peltate. 

Female, Cal. feales numerous, imbricated. Perianth a 
hufk of fix leaves, terminal, folitary. Style in two or three 
divifions, deciduous. Nut bony, naked, fingle-feeded, 
longer than the perianth. 

A genus eltablifhed by Mr. Brown, who obferves, that 
it hasthe habit as well as the male flowers, of Reftio, for 
which reafons, as well as on account 6f the want of a lobed 
external appendage to the perianth, he has feparated it from 
the Willdenovia of Thunberg, whofe fruit is fimilar, but its 


Clafs and order, Diacia Triandria. Nat. Ord. 
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a genus of plants, called by Tournefort orobanchoides. See 
Monorropa. 
HYPONOMOS, in Surgery, from tro, under, and 92%, @ 
hagedenic ulcer, a deep phagedenic ulcer. 
HYPOPHORA, ‘Trogopa, in Rhetoric, the fick part of 
the prolepfis: thus, in the following inftance: “ but fome 
men will fay, how are the dead raifed, or with what body do 
they come:”’ is the hyfophora ; and, thou fool, that which 
thou faweft, &c. is the anthypophora, or folution of the ob- 
jection. 
; Hypopnora, in Surgery, a deep, fiftulous ulcer, from 
UxoPepoues, to be carried underneath. 


HYPO-PHRYGIAN, one of the modes of Ancient Mu- 


male inflorefcence (not well defcribed by Thunberg), and fc, derived from the Phrygian. Its fundamental was a fourth 


its habit are different. 

The {pecies are, 

1. H. fafligiata. Stems branched, round, ftriated, afh- 
coloured ; their branches fomewhat level-tepped. Glumes 
of the perianth at length oval. 

2. H. exfulca. Stems branched, round, fmooth ; their 
branches alternate, quite fimple. Glumes of the perianth 
xoundith. 

Both grow in various of the cooler parts of New Holland. 

HYPOLEPIS, from tzo, under, and Az, a feale. 
Perfoon Syn. v. 2. 598. The fame plant as Phely- 
pea fanguinea of Thunberg and Willdenow. See Puery- 
PEA. 

HYPO-LYDIAN, the fifth mode of the Ancient 
Mufic, beginning from the loweft. Euclid calls it hypo- 
jaltian and hypo-phrygian. Its fundamental is a fourth 
below the Lydian. Euclid diftinguifhes two hypo-lydian 
modes; the acute, which is that of this article, and the 

ve, which is the fame as the hypo-zolian. 

The hypo-lydian mode was proper for funeral chants, 
fublime and divine meditations : its invention is attributed by 
fome to Polymneftes of Colophon, by others to Damon of 
Athens. i 

HYPOLYTRUM, in Botany, from ixo, under, and 
tAvizor, a cover, or feale, on account, as we prefume, of the 
internal fealy covering of the feeds. Perfoon Syn. v. 1.70. 
Clafs and order, Triandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Calamariz, 
Linn. Cyperoidee, Jui. 

Eff. Ch. “¢ Scales imbricated every way. Seeds with an 
internal cover, refembling a glume of three or four valves. 
Stamens two or three. Stigmas one or two.’ Perfoon. 

This is fufpe&ted to be the fame genus with Hypalyptum, 
(fee that article,) and even their names are perhaps originally 
the fame. Perfoon defines three f{pecies, H. /atifolium. fene- 
galenfe, and gracile, all communicated by M. Richard. 
Their definitions, however, do not accord with our above- 
mentioned f{pecies of Hypelyptum. 

HYPO-MIXO-LYDIAN, a mode added by Guido 
@ Arezzo to the Ancient Mufic of the church : it is properly 
the plagal of the mixo-lydian mode, and its fundamental is 
the fame as that of the Dorian mode. 

HYPOMNEMATOGRAPHUS, ‘Yxoumpdoypxco:, 


derived from ize, ponyn, regifler, and yextx, I write, in the 


‘Primitive Church, an officer who attended on the bifhop, 


and kepta regifter of his confecrations. 
HYPOMOCHLION, ‘trou.xa1ex, formed of txo, un- 
der, and poxror fever, in Mechanics, the fulcrum of a lever, 
or the point which fuitains its preflure, when employed either 
in raifing or lowering bodies. ; 
The hypomochlion is frequently a roller fet under the le- 
ver ; or under ftones, pieces of timber, &c. that they may 
be the more eatfily lifted up, or removed. - ; 
HYPONITIS, in Botany, a name given by Dillenius to 


higher. Euclid {peaks itill of another hypo-phrygian mode 
below it; which was called with more accuracy the hypo- 
ionian mede. 

The character of the hypo-phrygian mode was calm, tran- 
quil, and proper to appeafe the vehemence of the Phrygian. 
It was faid to have been invented by Damon, the friend of 
Pythias, and the mufic-matter of Socrates. 

HYPOPHTHALMION, from Exo, under,ando2$z)29% 
the eye, in Surgery, denotes a {welling, which fometimes takes 
place under the eye in cafes of dropfy and cachexy. 

HYPOPHTHALMUM, in Botany, a name“ufed by 
fome authors for the after atticus. 

HYPOPHYLLOCARPODENDRON, in Botany, 
Boerhaave. See Leucanenpron and Protea. 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS Puayts, formed of 
Uno, under, Curd20x, leaf, and crys, feed, axe {uch plants 
as bear their feeds on the back-fides of their leaves. 

HYPOPHYSIS, from io, under, and ¢ux, to produce, 
an inflammation of the eye, arifing from a turning of the 
eye-lid inwards. See Tricntasts. : 

HYPOPIA, from xo, and wl, the eye; an ecchymo- 
fis juft under the eye ; a black eye. 

HYPOPITYS, in Botany, Dill. Gen. 
TROPA. 

HYPOPODIUM, in Antiquity, a piece of furniture be- 
longing to the baths; its ufe was to fet or reit the feet on, 
as the name imports. 

HYPO-PROSLAMBANOMENOS, in Afufic, the 
name of an additional itring or found, which Guido is faid to 
have added to the fcale of the Greeks, a note below prof- 
lambanemenos, aniwering to gammut or G on the firft line 
in the bafe. The author of this new found exprefled it by 
the letter f, gamima, of the Greek alphabet, whence the name 
of gammut was derived. See Dracram. 

HYPOPYON, or Hyroprum, is a term in Surgery, ufu- 
ally fignifying an abfcefs under the cornea, in the interior 
or poiterior chamber of the aqueous humour.- The word is 
compounded of ézo, wnder, and zuo¥, pus. 

A dilting&tion has been drawn by fome writers between 
the cafe, where the matter is fituated in the anterior cham- 
ber, and that where it lies in the pofterior one, the latter 
initance being fometimes named empyefis oculi. But fince 
both chambers always have a free communication with each . 
other through the pupil; fince one chamber can never have 
much matter in it, without a part gliding into the other ; 
and laftly, as the matter in either example may be difcharg- 
ed through the fame opening; Richter contends, that the 
difference in the cafes is not of much importance.. Hypo- 
pium is generally a confequeace of a violent inflammation of 
the eye; yet unufual initances do prefent themfelves, in 
which the difeafe comes on quite unpreceded by any degree 
of ophthalmy. This is faid to happen particularly in vene- 
real and {crophuleus patients. A woman, iu the Royal In- 
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firmary of Edinburgh, had a very confiderable collection of 
matter in the anterior chamber, accompanied with very little, 
or no inflammation. ‘The matter altered its form and place 
according to the pofition of the head, and, during the day, 
the agitation of the body, produced by walking, mixed 
the matter with the aqueous humour, and rendered the whole 
anterior chamber turbid. Wardrop’s Effays on the Mor- 
bid Anatomy of the Human Eye, p. 51. 

Hypopium, when it is a confequence of inflammation, 
can only proceed from a violent degree of it, and it com- 
monly makes its appearance under the following fymptoms. 
The pain is throbbing and acute, and inftead of being con- 
fined to the eye-ball and upper part of the forehead extends 
as far as the back of the head. * All on a fudden, however, 
upon the attack of a fhivering fit, it undergoes a diminution, 
and it is at this period that the firft drop of matter generally 
makes its appearance at the bottom of the anterior chamber, 
in the form of a femilunar whitith fpeck, which, in propor- 
tion as the quantity increafes, gradually becomes larger, 
{preads upwards, covers the pupil, and at length occupies 
the whole of the anterior chamber. In this ftate, the cornea 
exhibits every where a white appearance. The progrefs of 
the difeafe is various. _ When the cafe is left to take Its own 
courfe, the pain often becomes again exceflively fevere, and 
no alleviation is experienced, till the matter makes its way 
through the cornea, and efcapes, together with the aqueous 
humour, and, in general, a confiderable portion of the vi- 
treous.. The pain immediately abates ; but the eye is irre- 
coverably deftroyed. In favourable cafes, the matter, with 
the aid of proper’ means, is entirely difperfed. Sometimes 
it is only partly abforbed, and a portion continues, either 
upon the infide of the cornea, upon the furface of the cryf- 
talline lens, or in the pupil, fo as to produce either total 
blindnefs, or a material impairment of vifion. 

The matter of hypopium is commonly reprefented to be 
pus; but Scarpa, the celebrated furgeon at Pavia, adopts 
the opinion, that it is only coagulating lymph, which is ef- 
fufed from the highly inflamed choroides and uvea in fevere 
ophthalmies affecting the interior of the eye. 

While the violence of the inflammation of the eye latts, 
the hypopium never fails to enlarge; but as foon as this 
itage ceafes, and the ophthalmy falls into its fecond period, 
or that attended with: local weaknefs, the matter in the an- 
terigr chamber receives no longer any addition, and, from 
that moment, is difpofed to diminifh. See Scarpa Sulle 
Malattie degli Occhi. 

Surgical writers have recorded curious examples of a pe- 
riodical fpecies of hypopium. A man, of a bad habit of 
body, became blind the firft fortnight of every month. A 
yellowifh matter, which was fo thick and opaque as to con- 
ceal.the iris, could always at this time be remarked in the 
anterior chamber. The conjun@iva was alfo inflamed ; 
but not painful. On the fourteenth day of each month 
thefe complaints ufed to difappear, and the fight to return. 
(Janin Mémoires fur 1CEil, p. 412.) Another perfon was 
deprived of his eye-fight every morning, and, during the at- 
tack, the aqueous humour was always very turbid. The. 
patient at the fame time regularly fuffered pain under the 
fhort ribs, on the right fide. The paroxy{m conftantly ter- 
minated on a copious difcharge of air being made from the 
alimentary canal. See Richter’s Anfangfgriinde Band 3. 
P- 97: 

The treatment of hypopium confifts either in attempting 
to difperfe the matter colle&ted in the anterior or pofterior 
chamber, or elfe in making au incifion for its evacuation. 
Againit the latter proceeding, asa general one, Scarpa has 


urged feveral weighty confiderations, as we fhall prefently 
notice. : 

The tendency of an hypopium to diminifh, as foon as the 
firft violence of the ophthalmy is over, fhews, according to 
Scarpa’s judgment, how important it is, in order to check 
the progrefs of hypopium, to employ the moft powerful 
means for fubduing the firft feverity of the inflammation of 
the eye. With this view, copious evacuations of blood, 
both generally and topically, are recommended. When 
chemolis prevails, the conjunétiva is to be divided. Mild 
aperients, blifters to the nape of the neck, little bags of 
emollient herbs applied to the eye, and other meafures for 
the relief of the firft ftage of fevere ophthalmy, are nes 
neceflary. Thefe will be known to have fulfilled the defired 
end, by the abatement of the lancinating pains in the eye, 
the ceflation of the febrile fymptoms, the reftoration of the 
free motion of the eye, and the hypopium no longer conti- 
nuing to increafe. The firft meafures have now anfwered 
every expectation, notwithftanding the eye-lids and con- 
jun@tiva may ftill be affeed witha degree of rednefs. The 
lower orders of people are frequently feen in the fecond 
{tage of acute ophthalmy, going about with an hypopium, 
and making no complaint whatever of any of the ferious fuf- 
ferings always attendant on the firlt ftage of acute ophthalmy. 
It is only at this crifis, or at the termination of the acute 
{tage of violent inflammation of theeye, that the hypopium 
ceafesto enlarge, and begins to be abforbed, provided this 
falutary proceis be net impeded by any wrong plans. . 

Scarpa remonitrates againft making an incifion in the cor- 
nea to let out the matter; a plan which has been commonly 
taught by furgical authors, and which has been extentively 
adopted, but which moft frequently gives rife to evils worfe 
than hypopiumitfelf, and this, notwithitanding Richter’sadvice 
be followed, not to let ont all the matter at once, and not 
to promote its exit by preffure or injections. Scarpa affures 
us, that a wound inthe lower part of the cornea, how {mall 
foever it may be, mo commonly re-produces the fevere 
acute ophthalmy, and occafions a large extravafation of 
lymph, or matter in the chambers of the aqueous humour. 
Befides, after opening the cornea, the matter, if left to it- 
felf, would be feveral days in becoming entirely difcharged, 
during all which time it would keep the edges of the wound 
afunder, and make them fuppurate.. In this manner the cut 
would be changed into an ulcer, through which the aqueous 
humour would efcape, and in all probability a fold of the 
iris be protruded. Even the cryftalline lens itfelf might fall 
out. No arguments in favour of the praétice can juitly be 
drawn from the fuccefsful refult of certain cafes, in which 
the hypopium fpontaneoufly burfts. Scarpa reminds us that 
there is a wide difference between the effeéts of a fponta~ 
neous opening into a natural or preternatural cavity of the 
animal body, or of one made with cauftic, and the confe- 
quences of an opening made with a cutting inftrument. In 
the two firft methods the fubfequent fymptoms are con- 
ftantly milder than in the laft. Befides, the fa& is, that when 
an hypopium difcharges itfelf through an ulcerated opening, it 
not unfrequently happens that not only the aqueous humour 
efcapes, but a prolapfus of the iris alfo happens. __ 

Scarpa only. admits the utility and neceffity of dividing 
the cornea, when the coagulating lymph, or matter of an 
hypopium, exifts in very large quantity, and produces fuch 
diitention of the eye, and fuch urgent fymptoms, as put the 
patient’s life into danger, befides menacing a total deflruc- 
tion of the affe@ed organ. 

It is maintained by this diftinguifhed anatomiftand furgeon, 
that as the fragments of catara&s, when pufhed through the 
pupil into the anterior chamber of the aqueous humour, are 
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in time abforbed, there cannot bea doubt that the coagulating 
lymph, in the example of hypopium, alfo admits of being 
taken away by the abforbents, as foon as a further extravafa- 
tion no longer goes on, and the lymphatics begin to recover 
their activity. Scarpa, therefore, inculcates that the refo- 
lution of an hypopium is the firlt thing which the furgeon 
ought to aim at in the treatment of the common form of the 
difeafe, and that the belt method of doing this is to fubdue 
the firft vehemence of the acute ophthalmy by antiphlogif- 
tic remedies, and mild, emollient, topical applications. 

When fuccefs attends this plan, as it does in the generality 
of cafes, the hypopium not only ceafes to enlarge, but even 
begins to diminifh, in proportion as the violence of the in- 
flammation abates. 

Various remedies have been recommended for the purpofe 
of difperfing the matter colleéted in the chambers of the 
aqueous humour. Monfieur Janin was of opinion, that 
when the matter difappeared, it was not abforbed, but ex- 
uded through the pores of the cornea. His advice, confe- 
quently, was to endeavour to make the pores of this mem- 
brane as pervious as poffible, by the topical employment of 
emollient applications, fo as to promote the efcape of the mat- 
ter. For this objet he recommends the decoétum malvyz, 
as exceedingly efficacious. He ufed to bathe the eye feveral 
times a day with this remedy, and in the intervals apply com- 
prefles wet with the fame. Janin affures us, that even 
when both the chambers of the eye were full of matter, and 
the cornea feemed likely to burit, this method proved fuccefs- 
ful, the difperfion being generally effeGted in about twelve 
or fourteen days. There can be no doubt that benefit has 
been derived from ufing the decoétum malve, efpecially as 
Pellier and other eminent oculifts confirm the accounts of the 
good effets of the application. But we believe with 
Scarpa, that it is by no means fuperior to feveral other reme- 
dies, and that every topical emollient application, if con- 
joined with fuch internal antiphlogiitic treatment as is the 
moit proper for repelling the acute ftage of the fevere oph- 
thalmy, would be equally beneficial. Mere warm water is 
produdtive of quite as much good. 

With refpeét to Janin’s notion of the matter of the hypo- 
pium exuding through the pores of the cornea, the opinion 
is altogether deititute of foundation. Richter rightly main- 
tains, that. when an hypopiumis difperfed, there are no ap- 
pearances in fupport of fuch a fentiment. When blood is 
extravafated in the anterior chamber, and afterwards difap- 
pears,. it .muft be by abforption, for if it exuded out of the 
cornea,.it would be vifible upon the furface or in the fub- 
ftance of .this tranfparent membrane. 

Woolhoufe recommends, for the difperfion of an hypo- 
pium, the application of a poultice, made of the pulp of a 
roafted apple, and containing a fmall proportion of cam- 
phor. Guerin advifes the ule of a collyrium, compofed of 
rofe-water, muriate of ammonia, aloes, and myrrh. Mau- 
chart fpeaks in favour of warm collyria, and of fomenting 
the eye. 

We decidedly join Richter in thinking, that, as the eye 
is in general violently inflamed, all irritating applications muft 
behurtfuland improper. Little benefit.can be expected from 
any remedies which only come into contact with the eye-lids, 
as, for inftance, Woolhoufe’s poultice. But, fuppofing the 
applications to aét more extenfively, they can hardly operate 

_ effe€tually upon the furfaces, by which the matter of the 
hypopium is fecreted. Some good, however, will refult 
from emollients, and much more may reafonably be expected 
from fuch means as tend to excite and quicken the ation of 
the abforbents, as, for example, antimonials, aperients, bleed- 
ing, blifters on the nape of the neck, or behind the ears, 


&c. Thefe'remedies not only promote the abforption of the. 
matter, they likewife have a powerful effe@ in putting a ftop 
to the inflammation. 

When the firft ftage of fevere ophthalmy has refitted the 
beft modes of treatment, or when thefe have been practifed 
too late, the matter in the chambers of the eye is occafionally 
fo abundant, after the firlt ftage of the ophthalmy is over, 
that it continues for along while to obftruét vifion. Scarpa 
has often feen patients, efpecially paupers, who, from negli- 
gence or wrong treatment, have remained a great while after 
the ceffation of the acute ftage of an ophthalmy, with the 
anterior chamber almoft entirely filled with the glutinous 
matter of hypopiurn. When the inflammation ceafes, thefe 
perfons are defcribed as wandering about the ftreets with 
great unconcern, and having no afflition but the impairment 
of their fight. In this fecond ftage of ophthalmy, the hy- 
popium cannot be difperfed, either fo fpeedily, or by exaétly 
the fame treatment as in the firft ftage. In a cafe of this 
defcription, Scarpa recommends fuch remedies as are moft 
calculated to invigorate the debilitated tone of the vafcular 
fyftem of the eye, particularly the lymphatics. The time 
neceflary for the completion of this obje¢t will vary accord. . 
ing to the patient’s age and the nature of his conftitution. . 
The furgeon ought carefully to try the degree of irritability 
in the eye, by introducing, between the globe and:the eye- 
lids, a few drops of a ccllyrium, containing fome fulphate of 
zinc, and mucilage of quince-feeds. Should the eye feem 
too itrongly ftimulated by this application, it muft not be 
ufed, and little bags, filled with warm mallows and a few 
grains of camphor, are to be fubitituted forit. . In the inter- 
vals the vapour of the fpiritus ammonie comp, may be ap- - 
plied to the eye. A blilter is alfo to be put on the nape of - 
the neck. As. foon as the eye will eafily bear the vitriolic 
collyrium, this is to be employed, and its ftrength may after- - 
wards be gradually increafed by the addition of .a few drops 
of camphorated fpirit. ; 

Under fuch treatment, the hypopium may often be ob- - 
ferved to difappear regularly as the chronic ophthalmy is . 
removed. 

We are not, however, always to expe to:be thus fucceff- 
ful with regard to hypopium, attended either with the firft 
or fecond ftage of ophthalmy. .When the extravafated matter 
ftrongly diftends the. chambers of the aqueous humour, and 
the cornea in particular, the moft fkilful treatment will fome- 
times not avail in preventing ulceration, opacity, and the 
buriting of -the central part of the cornea. 

When the ulcerated opening is formed, fome of the matter 
of the hypopium efcapes, and a degree of amendment fol- 
lows ; but the relief is only of fhort continuance, asa por- 
tion of the iris is foon protruded through the aperture. If, 
in an urgent cafe’of this kind, the buriting of the cornea . 
were not fpeedily to happen, the violent fymptoms depending 


“on the diflention of the eye-ba!l would compel the furgeon 


to make an opening in that membrane. This form of the 
difeafe is defcribed as being excefflively fevere, and even at- 
tended with danger. ‘The head-ache, and pain. in the eye; 
are frequently fo grievous as to occafion delirious fymp- 
toms. According to Scarpa, the furgeen may the more 
readily make up his mind to praétife an incifien, as there is 
hardly any hope of faving the eye. , 

Should: there be any reafonable chance of reftoring the 
tran{fparency of the corneas, and: of “preferving the eye, 
Scarpa approves of opening this membrane at its lower part; 
jult as is done in the operation of extrating the cataracts 
But when no, fuch pleafing profpeét occurs, he thinks the 
beft and quickest way. of relieving the fevere pain of the hy- 
popium, is to introduce acrofs the central point of the cor- 
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nea a fmall biftoury, fo as to make a cut about one line and 
abalf broad. The little flap is then to be raifed with for- 
ceps, and removed with one itroke of a pair of fciffors. 

The opening, thus made, will not be liable to clofe like 
a fimple incifion. The fluid part of the matter immediately 
efcapes, and reft fome time afterwards, followed, fooner or 
later, by the cryftalline lens and vitreous humour. 

As foon as the operation is done, a bread and milk poul- 
tice is to be applied, and care taken to change it every two 
hours. At the fame time fuch means are indicated as are 
moit calculated to avert and diminifh inflammation, and footh 
nervous irritation. ‘The eye gradually fuppurates and heals, 
after which it is generally in a ftate to admit of the applica- 
tion of an artificialeye. See Even, Artificial. 

Although Scarpa fantions the performance of an incifion 
in the foregoing cafe of hypopium, which is attended with 
urgent, diltrefling, and perilous fymptoms, he maintains that 
the practice is highly improper in common inftances, for rea- 
fons already explained. 

With refpect to cutting out a piece of the centre of 
the cornea, as is advifed by Scarpa, we feel perfuaded that 
nothing can juftify this proceeding unlefs it is decidedly cer- 
tain. that the eye and eye-fight are beyond recovery. In 
any other circumftance, the incifion fhould undoubtedly be 
executed, as in the extraction of the catarad. See Cara- 
RACT. 

HYPORCHEMA, formed of uogxzop.2ty I accommodate 
my dancing to a finging chorus, of ixo and ox<on1, I dance, in 
the Greek Poetry, a poem compofed of divers kinds of verfes, 
and of different lengths; but always very fhort, and full of 
Pyrrhic feet. This poem was compofed either to be fung 
or played with the flute or cithara, but to regulate a dance 
according to the found of voices and inftruments. Proclus 
fays, it was a dance accompanied witha fong. Thefe were, 
probably, the origin of the Italian Ballata ; which fee. 

HYPORISMA, im Surgery, an aneurifm. 

HYPOSCENIUM, ‘trocxnnoy, in Antiquity, a partition 
under the pulpit or logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed 
for the mufic. 

HYPOSCHESIS, ‘trerxeci:, in Rhetoric, the fame with 
divifion. 

HYPOSPADIAS, in Surgery, from ize, under, and zx, 
J draw, a Greek name anciently given to a perfon, who had 
the orifice of the canal of the ureter not direétly at the ex- 
tremity of the gland. Galen applies the fame name to thofe, 
the frenum of whofe penis is too fhort, on which account it 
is bent in erection ; this is eafily remedied by cutting the 
ligament, and wafhmg the wound with warm wine. 

HYPOSPATHISMUS, in the Ancient Surgery, an 
operation practifed, by making three incifions in the forehead, 
to the very bone, about two inches long ; in order to cut or 
divide all the veffels between thofe inéifions. The defign of 
the operation was to prevent defluxions on the eyes. 

The word is Urocrabicuos, formed of ixc, under, and Cran, 

Spatula ; by reafon after incifions were made they thrufta 
ipatula all along between the pericranium and the flefh. 

HYPOSPHAGMA, in Surgery, a contufion of the eye, 
attended with ecchymofis ; a black eye. 

HYPOSTAPHYLE, from iro, under, and cleturn, the 
uvula, a relaxation, or elongation of the uvula. 

HYPOSTASIS, ‘raosacse, compounded of ixo, under, 
and icnuiy J fiand, I exift, q. d. Jubfifientia, a Greek term, 
literally fignifying /ub/ance, or fubfifience ; it is ufed in theo- 
logy for per/fon. 

Thus fome have held that there is but one nature or 
effence in God, but three hypoftafes, or perfons. 

‘The term hypoftafis is of a very ancient ftanding in the 
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church. St. Cyril repeats it divers times, as alfo the phrafe, 
union according to hypoflafis. "The firft time it occurs ina’ 
Chriftian antiquity, is in a letter of that father to Neftorius, 
where he ufes it initead of xpora~ov, the word we commonly 
render perfon, which did not feem expreffive cnough. “ The 
philofophers, fays St. Cyril, have allowed three hypoftafes ¢ 
they have extended the divinity to three hypoftafes: they 
have even fometimes ufed the word Trinity : and nothing was 
wanting but to have admitted the confubttantiality of the 
three hypoftafes, to fhew the unity of the divine nature, ex- 
clufive of all triplicity in refpe@: of diftinion of nature, and 
not to hold it neceffary to conceive any refpetive inferiority 
of hypoftafes.”’ 

This term has occafioned great diffentions in the ancient 
church ; firltamong the Greeks, and afterwards alfo among 


-the Latins. 


In the council of Nice, hypoftafis was defmed to denote 
the fame with offnce, or fubffance ; fo that it was herefy to 
fay, that Jefus Chrift was of a different hypoftafis from the 
Father; but cuftom altered its meaning. See Trisity. 

Hypostasis, in Medicine, the fediment of the urine, or 
that thick heavy part of the urine which fubfides and fettles 
at bottom. 

HYPOSTATICAL, in Theology, is a term ufed in fpeak- 
ing of the myitery of the incarnation. 

Hypottatical union, is a phrafe ufed by fome divines for 
the union of the human nature with the diyme in the perfon 
of Jefus Chrift. 

Hypostraricar Principles, among the Chemifls, and parti- 
cularly the Paracel/i/is, are the three chemical elements, /a:?; 
Sulphur, and mercury ; called alfo the tria prima. See Pris- 
ciple and ELEMeEnr. 

HYPO-SYNAPHE, in the Greek Mufic, the disjun&ion 
of two tetrachords feparated by the interpofition of a third 
tetrachord conjoint with both; fo that the homologous or 
relative ftrings of the two tetrachords, disjoined by the hypo- 
fynaphe, have the interval of five tones, or a minor feventh 
between them. Such are the two hypaton and fynnemenoa 
tetrachords. 

HYPOTHECA, in the Civil Law, an obligation, 
whereby the effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, 
to fecure his debt. 

The word comes from the Greek, ixe$nxx, a thing fulje& 
to fome obligation ; of the verb uxcidnuas, fupponor, I am fub- 
jected ; of uxo, under, and 74x, pono, I put. 

As the hypotheca is an engagement procured on purpofe 
for the fecurity of the creditor, various means have been 
made ufe of to fecure him the benefit of the convention. 
The ufe of the pawn or pledge is the moft ancient, which is 
almoft the fame thing with the hypotheca; all the difference 
confifting in this, that the pledge is put into the creditor’s 
hands ; whereas, in a fimple hypotheca, the thing remained 
in the poffeffion of the debtor. It was found more eafy and 
commodious to engage an eftate by a civil covenant than by 
an actual delivery: accordingly, the expedient was firit 
practifed among the Greeks; and from them the Romans 
borrowed both the name and the thing: only the Greeks, 
the better to prevent frauds, ufed to fix fome vifible mark 
on the thing, that the public might know it was hypothecate, 
or mortgaged by the proprietor ; but the Romans, looking 
on fuch advertifements as injurious to the debtor, farbad the 
ufe of them. 

The Roman lawyers diftinguifhed four kinds of hypo- 
thecas : the conventional, which was with the will and con- 
fent of both parties : the /ega/, which was appointed by law; 
and for that reafon called tacit ; the prator's pledge, when by 
the flight or non-appearing of the debtor, the creditor was 
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put im poffeffion of his effects ; and the judiciary, when the’ 


ereditor was put in poffeffion by virtue of the fentence of 
the court. 

The conventional hypotheca is fubdivided into general and 
Special, The hypotheca is general, when all the debtor’s 
effects, both prefent and future, are engaged to the creditor. 
It is /pecial, when limited to one or more particular things. 

For the ¢acit-hypotheca, the civilians reckon no lefs than 
twenty-fix different {pecies thereof. 

HYPOTHECATSE, from the Latin Aypotheca, a pledge ; 
to hypothecate a fhip, is to pawn the fame for neceflaries : 
anda matter may hypothecate either fhip or goods, for relief, 
“when in dittrefs at fea. For he reprefents the traders as well 
as the owners; and in whofe hands foever a fhip or goods 
hypothecated come, they are liable. 1 Salk. 34. 2 Litt. 
Abr. 95- 

HYPOTHENAR, in Anatomy, aname givenby Winflow 
to two mufcles of the little finger. The abduétor minimi 
digiti is his hypothenar minor; and the adduétor oflis meta- 
carpi minimi digiti is the hypothenar metacarpi. 

HYPOTHENUSE, or rather Hyvorenuss, trd:weee, 
Sultendens, formed of vrersv», /ubtendo, I fubtend, in Geometry, 
is the longeft fide of a right-angled triangle ; or that fide 
which fubtends, or is oppofite to the right angle. 

Thus inthe triangle A BC ( Plate VIII. Geometry, fig. 100.) 
the fide A C, oppolite to the right angle A BC, is called 

* the hypothenufe. 

It is a celebrated theorem in geometry, that in every rec- 
tilinear right-angled triangle, as A B C, the {quare of the hy- 
pothenufe, A C, isequal tothe fquares of both the other fides, 
ABand BC. This is particularly called the Pythagorean 
theorem, from its inventor Pythagoras, who is faid to have 
facriliced a whole hecatomb to the Mufes, in gratitude for 
the difeovery. For proof of this theorem, let A D be the 
fquare on the hypothenufe AC, and BG, BI, the two 
fquares on the fides A B and BC : let MB H be parallelto 
AE, meeting G F, produced, in H ; aad let E A be pro- 
duced to meet G H in N, and DCtomeet IK in O. If 
from the equal right angles GAB, CAN, the angle 
N AB, common to both, be taken away, there will remain 
N A G= BAC; whence, as theangleG is allo = ABC, 
and the fide A G = A B, the fides A N and A C(= AE) 
are likewife equal ; and therefore the parallelogram A M = 
tRe parallelogram A H (being both on equal bafes and be- 
tween the fame parallels) ; which laft, and confequently the 
former, is equal to the {quare B G, ftanding on the fame 
bafe A B, and between the fame parallels. By the fame 
mode of reafoning, the parallelogram C M is = the fquare 
BI; and, confequently, the {quare A D (= AM + CM) 
= both the fquares BG and BI. . The fame reafoning is 
applicable to circles or any other fimilar figures ; viz. that 
any figure defcribed on the hypothenufe is equal to the fum 
of the two fimilar figures defcribed on both the other two 
fides. 

HYPOTHESIS, ixodicss, formed of vxo, under, and Sci, 
pofitio, of onus, ponos I put, in Logic, is a propofition or 
principle which we fuppofe, or take for granted, in order to 
draw conclufions for the proof of a point in quettion. 

In difputation, they frequently make falfe hypothefes, in 
order to draw their antagonilts into abfurdities ; and even in 
geometry, truths are often deducible from fuch falfe hypo- 
thefes. 

Every conditional or hypothetical propofition may be 
diftinguifhed into hypothefis and thefis: the firft rehearfes 
the conditions under which any thing is affirmed or denied ; 
and the latter is the thing itfelf affirmed or denied. 

‘Thus in the propofition, a triangle is half of a parallel- 
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ogram, if the bafes and altitudes of the two be equal ; the 
latter part is the hypothefis, if the bafes, &c. and the’ 
former the thelis, a triangle is half a parallelogram. 

In ftri& logic, we are never to pafs from the hypothefis 
to the thefis ; that is, the principle fuppofed muft be proved 
to be true, before we require the confequence to be allowed. 
Dr. Barrow fays, that hypothefes, or poftulatums, are pro- 
politions affuming or affirming fome evidently poffible mode, 
action, or motion of a thing, and that there is the fame 
affinity between hypothefes and problems, as between axioms 
and theorems; a problem fhewing the manner, and de- 
monftrating the poflibility of fome ftruéture, and an hypo- 
thefis affuming fome conftruétion which is manifeftly pofiible. 

Hyrornesis, in Phyfics, &c. denotes a kind ‘of fyitem 
laid down from our own imagination, by which to account 
for fome phenomenon or appearance of nature. 

Thus we have hypothefes to account for the tides, for 
gravity, for magnetifm, for the deluge, &c. 

The real and feientific caufes of natural things generally 
lie very deep : obfervation and experiment, the proper means 
of arriving at them, are in moft cafes extremely flow ; and 
the human mind is very impatient : hence we are frequently 
driven to feign or invent, fomething that may feem like the 
caufe, and which is calculated to anfwer the feveral pheno- 
mena, fo that it may poffibly be the true caufe. 

Philofophers are divided as to the ufe of fuch fiGions or 
hypothefes, which are much lefs current now than they 
were formerly. The lateft and beit writers are for excluding 
hypothefes, and itanding wholly on cbfervation and ex- 
periment. 

Whatever is not deduced from phenomena, fays fir Ifaac 
Newton, is an hypothefis ; and hypothefes, whether meta- 
phyfical or phyfical, or mechanical, or of occult qualities, 
have no place in experimental philofophy. Phil. Nat. Prin, 
Math. in calce. , 

The Cartefians take upon them to fuppofe what affe@ions 
in the primary particles of matter they pleafe ; juft what 
figures, what magnitudes, what motions, and what ftua- 
tions, they find for their purpofe. V'hey alfo feign certain 
unfeen, unknown fluids, and endue them with the moft ar- 
bitrary properties ; give them a fubtlety which enables them 
to pervade the pores of all bodies, and make them agitated 
with the mott unaccountable motions. But is not this to 
fet afide the real conftitution of things, and to fubftitute 
dreams in their place? Truth is fearcely attainable even by 
the fureft obfervations ; and will fanciful conjeGtures ever 
come at it?) They who found their fpeculations on hypo- 
thefes, even though they argue from them regularly, accord- 
ing to the ftricteit laws of mechanics, may be faid to com- 
pofe an elegant and artful fable ; but it is ftill only a fable. 
Cotes in Prafat. ad Newton, Princip. 

Hyrornests is more particularly applied, in Afronomy, 
to the feveral fyftems of the heavens; or the divers manners 
wherein different aftronomers have fuppofed the’ heavenly 
bodies to be ranged, moved, &c, 

The principal hypothefes are the Ptolemaic, Copernican, 
and Tychonic. 

The Copernican is now become fo current, and is fo well 
warranted by obfervation, that the advocates of it hold it 
injurious to call it an hypothefis. 

HYPOTHETICAL Profofiticn and Syllogifin. See 
ConDITIONAL. 

HYPOTRACHELION, from Uae, under, and TPAXNAC 
neck, in Anatomy, denotes the lower part of the neck. 

HyporTracHELion, in Architefure, is ufed for a little 
frieze in the Tufcan and Doric capital, between the altragal 
and annulets ; called alfo the colerin and gorgerine 
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The word is alfo applied by fome authors, in a more 
general fenfe, to the neck of any column; or that part of 
the capital thereof below the aftragal. 

HYPOTYPOSIS, or Jmagery, ‘Cadluexciz, formed of 
the verb tacluwow, per figuram demonftro, I fhow, reprefent, 
or make any thing to be feen; of iwc, under, and sumoc, type, 
image, refemblance, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing is 
defcribed or painted in fuch ftrong and bright colours, that 
it does not feem to be read, or heard, but aéiually feen, or 
prefented before the eye. 

Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints the 
barbarity of Verres: ‘ Ipfe inflammatus fcelere et furore, 
in forum venit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crudelitas 
emanabat. Expediabant omnes quo tandem progreffurus, 
aut quidnam a¢turus effet ; cum repente hominem corripit, 
atque in foro medio nudari ac deligari, et virgas expedire 
jubet. Clamabat ille mifer fe civem effe Romanum, &c.” 
Such is alfo the picture which he has drawn of Catiline, 
confifting of an unaccountable mixture of contrary qualities. 
Pro. Ceel. c. 5. 

The hypotypofis is frequently ufed by the poets, and par- 
ticularly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 

This figure is peculiarly fuited for drawing characters, 
and often affords the fineft ornaments in poetry and hiftory, 
as well as oratory. It is alfo adapted to move and intereit 
different paffions, according to the nature of the fubje¢t, and 
the artful management of the fpeaker. 

HYPOXIS, in Botany, from ixo, underneath, and ckucy 
JStarp, alluding, as it fhould feem from the generic defcrip- 
tion, to the tapering and pointed bafe of the capfule. Linn. 
Gen. 166. Schreb. 221. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 106. Mart. 
Mill. Di@. v. 2. Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 288. 
Jufl. 55. Lamarck. Iluftr. t. 229. Gertn. t. 11.—Clafs 
and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Coronarie, Linn. 
Narcifi, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. none. Cor. of one petal, fuperior, in 
fix deep, equal, ovate-oblong, fpreading fegments, perma- 
nent. Stam. Filaments fix, very fhort, capillary ; anthers 
oblong, fhorter than the petals. Pi/?. Germen inferior, tur- 
binate ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the {tamens; 
ftigma three-cleft, bluntifh. Peric. Capfule rather oblong, 
tapering at the bafe, crowned with the permanent corolla, 
and compofed of three cells, not burfting. Seeds numerous, 
roundifh, ‘¢ witha lateral beak-like projection.”’ Brocn. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla fuperior, permanent, in fix deep equal 
fegments, Capfule tapering at the bafe, without valves. 
Seeds numerous, with a lateral beak. 

Obf. Mr. Brown, like Gertner, defcribes the capfule as 
not feparating into valves, which is true of fome fpecies, but 
the whole have not yet, in his opinion, been fufficiently ex- 
amined. 

Undoubted fpecies of Hypoxis are, 

1. H. ere@a. Linn. Sp. Pl. 439. Curt. Mag. t. 710. 
A native of dry paftures in North America. 

2. H. fobolifera. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 372. Curt. Mag. 
t. 711. Found at the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. H, ferrata. Linn. Suppl. 197. Jacq. Ic. Rar. t. 369. 
Curt. Mag.t. 709. Found alfo at the Cape. 

Thefe are bulbous herbs, with numerous radical leaves of 
a lanceolate form, channelled, hairy or {mooth. Stalks ra- 
dical, more or lefs corymbofe. Flowers refembling thofe 
of the Englifh Orniihogalum luteum, yellow within, green 
underneath. 

Willdenow enumerates 15 fpecies in all, fome of which 
are fufpe€ted to be varieties. 

H. juncea. Sm. Spicil. 15. t. 16. brought by the late 
Mr. Frafer from Carolina, is fuppofed to be a ftarved nar- 
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row-leaved variety of the ereéa, the ftalks of which-are. 
fingle-flowered. 

HYPOZOMA, in Anatomy, a name given to fuch meme 
branes as feparate two cavities. 

In this fenfe the mediaftinum is an hypozoma. 

HYPPASUS of Metapontus, or Crotonia, in Biogra- 
phy, is enumerated among the difciples of Pythagoras, late 
in his life. Theon of Smyrna informs us, that Lafus and 
Hyppafus feeking celebrity, and in order to ayoid the 
tedioufnefs of calculation by the ratio of numbers, as Py- 
thagoras found the proportions of intervals by means of, 
hammers and ftrings, his two difciples difcovered by means 
of different portions of water in two vales or glafles of 
equal fize, and in unifon with each other ; that when one of 
them was half filled with water, leaving the other empty, 
Then filling one. vafe or 
glafs three parts full of water, and the other half full, they 
produced the proportion or confonance of the 5th or 3 to 
23 and, laftly, four portions cf water in one glafs, and 
three in the other, produced the fourth or 4to 3. The fame 
proportions of confonances were {till produced as in the 
Syrinx from reeds of different lengths, or by holes in the 
flute, or tibia. 4 

This article has been inferted by Padre Martini withont 
telling us that he had proved it to be true by experiment. 

HYPPIAS, according to Lucian, was an excellent mu- 
fician, and the firft man of his time for geometry, perfpec- 
tive, and aftronomy. He was alfo a great architet. A 
defcription of the magnificent baths of his conitru@ion may 
be read in Lucian. : 


HYPPOPHORBION, in the Ancient Mufical Infiru- 
ments. The Lybians, according to Pollux, invented a kind 
of flute called hyppophorbion, becaufe its found refembled 
the acute neighing of a horfe. 

The hyppophorbion was made of a ftick of Jaurel ftript 
of its bark and pith, and ferved thofe who had the care 
of horfes at pafture as a kind of lure or horfe-call. 

HYPPOMACHUS, in the Ancient Greck Mufic. 
An eminent performer on the flute, perceiving one day 
at a public exhibition, that one of his difciples of ordinary 
talents was violently applauded by the cemmon people, 
filenced him by a blow of his cane; telling him that the 
greateft proof of his ignorance was the being applauded by 
the mob. i 

HYPPONAX was the inventor of Iambic verfe, ac- 
cording to Athenzus, lib. 14. 

HYPSA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Sicily, placed 
by Ptolemy between Heraclea and Agrigentum, and ac- 
cording to this geographer, difcharging itfelf into the fea te 
the fouth of the latter city. It is now called Belici ; which 
fee. i ; 

HYPSELE, an epifcopal town of Egypt, W. of the 
Nile, in a nome of which it was the chief place, called the 
Hypfelites nomos. : ase. 

HYPSICLES, in Biography, an ancient mathematician 
who flourifhed in the fecond century, under the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, was a native of Alex- 
andria, and a difciple of Ifidorus. He was author of a 
work entitled “ Avz$ozixo:, five de A fcenfionibus,’”” which was 


publifhed at Paris by Mentelius, with the Optics of Helio: . 


dorus in #657. He is fuppofed to be author of the t4th 
and 15th books of the ¢* Elements of Geometry,” which are 
commonly attributed to Euclid. Gen. Biog. . 
HYPSICRYMNOS, in Ancient Geography, a town in 
the vicinity of Caucafus, faid by /Efchylus, in his Prome- 
theus, to have been peopled by Arabs. 7 
HYPSILO.- 
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HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, the fame with 


bafiogloffus. See Hyocrossus. 

HYPSILOIDES, from itso, and sidos, form, the 
fame with hyoides ; which fee. 

HYPSISTARII, Hvyesssrartans, tliszpio, formed 
from ilisce, highe/t, in Ecclefiaftical ch a fe& of heretics 
in the fourth century ; thus called trom the profeffion they 
made of worthipping the moft High God. 

The doétrine of the Hypfiftarians was an affemblage of 
Paganifm, Judaifm, and Chriftianity. They adored the 
moit High God with the Chriftians; but they alfo revered 
fire and lamps with the Heathens ; and obferved the fabbath, 
and the diftinGtion of clean and unclean things, with the 
Jews. 

. The Hypfiftarii bore a near refemblance to the Euchites 
or Mafialians. 

HYPSOPHYLLUM, in Surgery, an ulcer under a cica- 
trix or fcab. 

- HYPSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Pelopon- 
nefus, in Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis. 

- HYPTIS, in Botany, a genus named by Jacquin from 
Briss, refupinate, becaufe the limb of the corolla is turned, 
as it were, upon its back.—Schreb. 388. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 3-84. “Mart. Mill. Did. v.2. Jacy. Colle&. v. 1. 101. 
Jufl. 449. Lamarck. Di&. v. 3.184. Illuftr. t. 507.— 
Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. Ord. Ver- 
ticillate, Lian. Labiate, Juli. 

> Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth turbinate, permanent, divided 
half way down into five, lanceolate, acute, generally equal, 
ere&t fegments. Cor. of one petal, ringent ; tube funnel- 
fhaped; throat dilated; limb {preading widely, refupinate ; 
the upper lip (which is reverfed as to its fituation) cut into 
three, lateral, ovate, acute fegments, the middle one 
rountdifh, concave, obtufe; the lower lip (turned upper- 
moft) is divided half way down into two half-ovate, flat, 
acute fegments.. . Stam. Filaments four, awl-fhaped, two 
fhorter; anthers‘twin, dependent. Pi/?. Germen four- 
cleft; ftyle thread-fhaped; ftigma bifid or fimple. Peric. 
none, the calyx proteéting the four /eeds. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fiye-toothed. Corolla ringent, reverfed, 
its upper lip bifid, lower one trifid, the middie fegment 
formed likea little pouch. Stamens declined. 

1. A. verticillata. Willdsn. 1.  Jacq..ic. Rar. v1. 
t. 113.—* Flowers in whorls. Leaves lanceolate, toothed.”’ 
—A native of Hifpaniola. It fiowers in the itoves of En- 
rope about November or December.—:This /trub is about 
ten feet high, with one or two upright ems, which are 
fmooth, brownifh-afh-coloured, round and. woody; the 

ounger branches fquare and herbaceous. caves oppolite, 
on footitalks, lanceolate, acute, unequally ferrated, {mooth- 
ifh, from three to fix inches long, flightly odorous. _Whorls 
ou the youtiger branches, at each pair of leaves, feffile, fix- 
flowered. Corolla white, with the fegments of the upper 
lip purplifh: Calya a little hifpid at the back and at the 
edges of the fegments... Anthers pale yellow. 

_2.H. capitata. Willd. n. 2. . Jacq. Ic. Rar. v. 1. 
t. 114.— Flowers in little ftalked heads. Leaves ovate, 
toothed.’’—This is alfo found in Hifpaniola, flowering in 
ean rather fhrubby, about a yard in height, 
fquare, brown. . Branches annual, fubdivided, rouglhifh. 
Leaves oppofite; on foot{talks, veined, unequally ferrated, 
rather hairy on both fides, dark green; the lower ones 
wrinkled, about feyen inches long. Flower-talks bearing nu- 
merous white or blufh-coloured flowers collected together 
into a femi-globular head. . The tube of the corolla is a little 
hairy on its outfide, efpecially on the back of the helmet. 
Whole plant inodorous. 
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Willdenow refers Clinopodium rugafum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 882. 
to this genus, as well as Clinopodium chamedrys, Wahl. 
Symb. p. 3. 77; the former, under the name of Hyptis ra- 
diata, and the latter of H. Chamedrys. 

HYPULUS, in Surgery, an ulcer under a cicatrix. 

HYRAX, in Zoology, a genus of mammalia in the order 
Glires. The effential character confifts in having two broad 
and diftant fore-teeth in the upper jaw, in the lower jaw 
four, of a flattened form, broad, notched, and placed con- 
tiguous ; grinders large, tuberculated, and ten in number 
(or fometimes eight) ; fore-feet four-toed ; hind-feet three- 
toed ; tail and clavicle none. 

In the general afpe& this animal bears fome refemblance 
to the guinea-pig; the length from the muzzle to the end 
of the rump is about fifteen inches. ‘The head is fhort, the 
f{nout blunt, blackifh, and without hair; the ears oval, open, 
brown, and woolly ; the body thick and fhort, and the belly 
prominent ; the hair of the fur woolly, above or on the 
back brownifh, mixed with longer black and a few briltles ; 
the colour becoming grey in defcending on the fides, and 
being towards the abdomen whitifh. The limbs appear very 
fhort, the fheulders and thighs being concealed under the 
fur. The anterior feet are four-lobed, and each lobe is 
armed with a flat rounded nail ; the pofterior feet are only 
two-lobed, but have betides a toe which is furnifhed with a 
long fharp claw. 

According to Schreber there are two fpecies of the hyrax 
genus, one of which is found at the Cape, the other an 
inhabitant of Syria. In this opinion he is followed by 
Gmelin, who thus deferibes the two prefumed {pecies under 
the names of Capenfis and Syriacus, “ Capenfis ; palmarum 
unguibus planis plantarum unico fubulato,”"—and “ Syriacus ; 
pedibus unguiculatis.”’ Schreber. The fpecies capenfis is 
that above defcribed, and is the fame as the Cavia capenfis of 
Erxleben, Marmotte du Cap of Buffon, and Cape cavy of 
Pennant. That called Syriacus is the animal mentioned by 
Bruce under the name of the “ Lamb of Ifrael,’' and which’ 
that author concludes to be the Saphan of holy writ ; it 
feems to differ principally from the former in being about 
two inches longer, the. body more elongated in proportion, 
the muzzle longer, and the fur reddifh-grey. The difference 
between thefe two animals is confeffédly inconfiderable, info- 
much,’ perhaps, as to juftify an 1dea that they may not be 
fpecifically diftin@ ; Sonnini is convinced they are the fame, 
and confidently afferts it to be the only f{pecies of this genus 
known. 

At the Cape this animal is called by the natives £/if-daas, 
or rock badger, but as its haunts are the more retired, and 
inacceffible parts of the mountains, its habits in a natural 
ftate are little known; it is faid to form its retreat in the 
hollows of rocks and caverns, where it makes a litter com- 
pofed of mofs and leaves that occafionally ferves to afford 
it reft or nourifhment, as herbage contftitutes its natural food. 
Some writers, and among the number Dr. Pallas, feem to 
believe this animal forms berrows in the earth like tlie mar- 
mot and the badger, but this appears improbable when we 
confider the flat and rounded form, as well as weaknefs of 
the toe-nails, the ftru€ture of which is very different from 
thofe of animals which we well know are deitined by nature 
to {cratch and burrow in the earth, the folitary toe nail on 
each of the polterior feet excepted, and this, it is fuppofed, 
is principally ufeful to the an:mal in affifting it to remove 
from the fkin fome portion of thofe numerous pediculi with 
which it is infeited and tormented. The flefh of the hyrax 
is efteemed by the inhabitants of the Cape good eating ; the’ 
Hottentots endeavour alfo to difcover its haunts for another 
reafon as well as that of its capture, for they colleét in the 
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Jaces of its retreat a particular fubftance fuppofed by them 
to be depofited from the urine of this animal after long ex- 
pofure to the air; and which they maintain to be a fovereign 
remedy in many diforders ; the colour of this fubftance when 
dry is blackifh, and the fmell offenfive in the extreme. 

When dometticated the Cape hyrax becomes a familiar 
and interelting animal, and one fufceptible of attachment. 
If called by any name by which it is accuflomed to be dif- 
tinguifhed, it replies in a fhort but fharp and piercing cry, 
and approaches thofe it knows in confidence. It dreads cold, 
and places itfelf clofe to the fire when it can conveniently. 
The difpofition of this animal is remarkably timid. Thofe 
tranfported from the Cape into European climates have been 
known to fubfift on bread, petatoes, fruits, and various other 
vegetables. 

HYRCAN I., Jony, in Biography, high-priett and 
prince of the Jews, was the fon of Simon Maccabeus. On 
the invafion of Judea by the Syrian governor in the year 
B.C. 139, he and his brother Judas led a body of troops, 
who entirely defeated the invaders. After his father’s mur- 
der by his fon-in-law, Ptolemy, he went to Jerufalem, where 
he was declared Simon’s fueceffor in the priefthood and fove- 
reignty. This was in the year 135. Antiochus Sidetes laid 
fiege to Jerufalem, but was induced to grant a peace to the 
Jews upon condition of their difmantling the city, and the 
payment ofa large fum of money. Hyrcan afterwards made 
an alliance of friendfhip with Antiochus, and accompanied 
him in his war again&{ Phraates, king of Parthia, in which 
he did much fervice, and after the death of Antiochus, he 
took advantage of the civil diflentions prevailing in Syria, 
made himfelf mafter of feveral neighbouring towns, and en- 
tirely fhook off all dependance on that crown. He after- 
wards became the aggreffor, and made confiderable conquetts 
for his country, till at length he extended his dominion not 
only over Paleltine, but alfo over the provinces of Samaria 
atid Galilee, and the Jewith itate appeared with greater luitre 
than under any of his predeceffors fince the captivity. He 
was zealous for his religion, and attached to the fect of Pha- 
rifees, but a quarrel with that haughty and powerful body 
embittered the latter part of his life. He diedin the year 
107, and was fucceeded by Ariftobulus. 

Hyrcan IL. high-prieft and king of the Jews, was 
eldeft fon of Alexander Jannzus; but at the death of his 
father, his mother Alexandra took the reins of government, 
and allotted to him the fucceffion of the prieithood. Onher 
deceafe Hyrcan was declared king, but being of a quiet and 
unenterprifin r difpofition, he was quickly difpoffefled of his 
dignities, and reduced toa private flation. He was after- 
wards perfuaded by Antipater to accompany him to Arabia, 
in the vain hope of obtaining the affiftance of king Aretasto 
reftore him. [he Romans, gained over by Ariftobulus, the 
brother of Hyrcan, defeated Aretas, and the two brothers 
at length pleaded their caufe in perfon before Pompey. In 
the year 63 B.C. Hyrcan was reitored to his pontifical office 
with the title of prince, but he was divelted of royalty, and 
made tributary to Pompey. He lived feveral years under 
the proteCtion of the Romans ; and was very much favoured 
by Cefar, but at length he fell into the hand of his nephew 
Antigonus, who cut off his ears, inorder to incapacitate him 
for the priefthood.. He was then carried into Parthia, 
where he was well treated, till he complied with an inyitation 
fromm Herod to return to Jerufalem, and refume the pontifi- 
eate. His honours were of fhort duration, being beheaded 
by the tyrant when he was in the eightieth year of his age. 
Jofephus. Univer. Hitt. 

HYRCANIA, in Ancient Geography, alarge country of 
Afia, fituated to the fouth of the eaftern part of the Cafpian 
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fea, hence called the Hyrcanian fea. It had on the W. 
Media, onthe S. Parthia, and on the E. Margiana. This 
country was mountainous, covered with forelts, and inaccef- 
fible to cavalry. It was feparated from Parthia by mount 
Corone. According to Ptolemy the Maxare, and S. of 
them the Chrindi, and alfo the Aftabeni, were fituated. 
towards the fea. Its towns were Barange, Adrapfa, Cafapes 
Aberbina, Amarufa, Sinica, Hyrcania the metropolis, 
Sale or Sace, Afmura or Afmurna, and Maufoca. 

It is now well known that Timotheus, the Neftorian pon- 
tiff, who had been raifed to that dignity A.D. 778, converted 
to the Chriftian faith by the miniitry of Subchal Jefu, whom 
he had confecrated bifhop, firft the Gele and Dailamites, 
by whom a part of Hyrcania was inhabited ; and afterwards, 


by the labours of other miffionaries, the reft of the nations, 


which had formed fettlements in Hyrcania, Bactria, Margianay 
and Sogdia. It is alfo certain, that Chriftanity enjoyed in 
thefe valt regions, notwith{tanding the violent attacks of the 
Mahometans, to which it was fometimes expofed, the adyan- 
tages of a firm and folid eftablifhment for a long courfe of 
ages; while the bifhops, by whofe mimiltry it was propa- 
gated and fupported, were all confecrated by the fole autho- 
rity of the Nettorian pontiff. ‘ 

ie Hyrcania, or Hyrcanus Campus, a country of Afia 

inor. 

Hyrcanta, a country of Afia, S. of Babylonia; inha- 
bited by the Hyrcanii, who, as well as the Sacs and Cadu- 
fians, occupied that diftri& which lay between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. ‘Thefe people were powerful enemies of 
the king of Affyria; and an alliance with them was fought 
for by Cyrus in his war again{t this prince. He formed of 
thefe people 2000 cavalry, and a very confiderable body of 
infantry ; and having difpoffeffed the A flyrians of their gar> 
rifons on the frontier of the country, Cyrus affigned them to 
his new allies. The Hyrcanians, who inhabited Hyrcania, 
on the coatt of the Cafpian fea, were a ferocious people. 

HYRGALE, a town of Afia, in Phrygia Salutaris’; 
fituated on a river towards the northern part of this province. 
The chief magiltrate bore the title of Archon. The wor- 
fhip of Cybele was eitablifhed in this city ; but abandoned 
on the introduétion of Chriftianity. Its bifhop affifted at the 
council of Chalcedon, in 451. 

HYRIA, a town built by the Cretans, who affumed the , 
name of Japyges Meffapii. It was fituated in the interior of 
the country between ‘Tarentum and Brundufium. Strabo 
calls it Ouria, and the Latins Uria. Itis now Dna. ~ 

HYRYNSELMI, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
the government of Ulea; 34 miles N.E. of Ulea. 

HYS, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Euphrates ; 
120 miles S. of Bagdad. 

HYSSOP, in Botany and Gardening. See Hyssopus. 

Hyssop, Common, Hyffopus officinalis, in the Materia Me- 
dica, is a native of Siberia, and the mountainous parts of 
Auftria, and flowers from June till September. ‘The hyffop 
mentioned in the Old ‘Teftament is not fuppofed to be this 
plant, which is neither the efof of the Hebrews, nor the 
uccwro: of the Greeks. It was firft cultivated’ in England 
by Gerarde in 1596, and is now extremely common in our 
gardens. The leaves of hyffop have an aromatic {mell, and 
a bitterifh, moderately warm talte. They give out their 
active matter both to water and rectified {pirit; the watery 
infufions are of a brownifh or greenifh yellow, and the {pi- 
rituous tin@ures of ablackifh green colour. On infpiffating 
the latter, the remaining extract retains its flavour, is bitter- 
ifh, and very warm, and difcovers a penetrating pungency, 
refembling that of camphor. Water, diftilled from the freth 
herb, is found pretty itrongly impregnated with its flavour. 

An 
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An effential oil is obtained from the diftillation, which 
rifes to the furface, to the quantity of about an ounce from 
fix pounds of the leaves: this oil is very pungent, and in 
{mell exaétly refembles the hyffop. 

The ttimulating quality of hyffop is afcribed to the quan- 
tity of effential oil which it contains ; and with a view to its 
aromatic and {timulant effe&ts, Bergius recommends it as an 
emmenagogue and antihyfteric; but it is chiefly employed 
asa pectoral, and has been long thought an ufeful medicme 
in humoral aithmas, coughs, and catarrhal affections: for 
this purpofe, an infufion of the leaves, {weetened with honey 
or fugar, and drank as tea, is recommended by Lewis. 

Hyflop is greatly commended in cafes of bruifes from 
falls, blows, &c. ufed externally by way of fomentations 
or cataplafms, or only a little bundle of the plant fewed up 
in a linen rag, and applied to the part. Ray gives an ac- 
count from Me Boyle, of a violent contufion of the thigh, 
from a kick of a horfe, which was happily cured by this 
herb, boiled and applied as acataplafm. Hetells us, the 
violent pain was almott inftantly removed, and the very mark 
and blacknefs taken off in a few hours. It is alfo recom- 
mended asa vermifuge by Rofenftein. Woody. Mat. Med. 

Hyffop was commonly made ufe of, as we learn from the 
feriptures, in purification. Thus God commanded the 
Hebrews when they came out of Egypt, to takea bunch of 
hyffop, to dip it in the blood of the pafchal-lamb, and 
fprinkle the lintel and two fide-potts with it. (Exod. xii. 
y. 22.) Sometimes a little wool was added to it of a fearlet 
colour. So inthe purification of lepers, a bunch, compofed 
of hyffop, the branches of cedar, and red wood, was 
dipped in water, mingled with the blood of a bird, and 
with this the leper was fprinkled. (Levit. xiv. v. 4.) David 
alfo alludes to thefe ceremonial cleanfings in his 51{t Pfalm, 
v. 7th. “ Purge me with hyflop, and I fhall be clean.’?— 
Cruden obferves it is very probable that this plant grows 
to a great height in Judea, fince it is faidin the Gofpel, 
that the foldiers having filled a fponge with vinegar, they 
put it upon a ftick of hyflop and prefented it to our Sa- 
‘viour’s mouth, who was then upon the crofs. 

Hyssop, Hedge, in Botany and the Materia Medica. 
See GRATIOLA. 

Hyssop, Mountain. See Tuympra. 

HYSSOPIC Arr, a name which Paracelfus gave to 
chemiftry,confidered as the art which purifies metals, minerals, 
&c. in allufion to that text in the Pfalms, “* Purge me with 
hyffop, and I fhall be clean.” 

HYSSOPUS, in Botany, generally taken for ticcwro: of 
Diofcorides, derived by fome from vx, to rain, or to be 

JShowered on, and wl, the countenance, becaufe the duft of this 
plant, when dried and pulverized, was ufed in the Grecian 
facrifices for {prinkling the head and eyes, as the Catholics 
now ufe holy water for the purpofe of croffing themfelves, 
and this operation was fuppofed to cleanfe the impurities of 
thofe over whom hyffop was fprinkled. Profeffor Martyn 
‘more juitly deduces the word from the Hebrew, E/ob. Linn. 
Gen. 289. Schreb. 385. Willd. Sp. Pl. v.. 3.47. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 283. Juff. 113. 
Tournef. t. 95. Lamarck Di&. v. 3.185. Tlluftr. t. 502. 
—Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. Ord. Ver- 
ticillate, Linn. Labiate, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth of one leaf, cylindrical, oblong, 
ftriated, acutely five-toothed, permanent. Cor. of one petal, 
ringent; tube cylindrical, flender, as long as the calyx ; 
throat inclined; upper lip ftraight, flat,-fhort, roundith, 
emarginate 3 lower lip divided into three fegments, the lateral 
ones {horter and obtufe ; the middle one crenate, obcordate, 
‘acute, with diitant lobes, Svam. Filaments four, erect, longer 
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than the corolla, diftant ; the two upper ones fhorter, but the 
two longer ones nearer to the lower lip; anthers ‘imple. 
Piff. Germen four-cleft ; flyle thread-fhaped, under the 
upper lip, and of the fame length ; ftigma bifid. Peric. 
none; the calyx containing the feeds, which are four in 
number, and fubovate. ’ 

Eff. Ch. Corolla with a {mall middle crenate fegment 
in its lower lip. Stamens ftraight, diltant. 

1. H. officinalis. Common Hyffop. Linn. Sp. Pl. 796. 
Jacq. Auitr. t. 254.— Spikes all leaning in the fame di- 
rection. Leaves lanceolate.’’--A native of the fouth of 
Europe, flowering from June to September. Root woody, 
half an inch thick. Stem about 18 mches high, at fir 
{quare, then round. Leaves feffile, the lower ones in pairs, 
nzrrow, {mooth, entire, like thofe ef lavender, but fhorter. 
Flowers in whorls, from the bofoms of the leaves, continued 
into a {pike, of a blue colour, but varying to red and white. 
The whole plant has a ftrong aromatic {cent, and was cul- 
tivated in this country by Gerarde in the year 1596. 

2. H. Lophanthus. Mint-leaved Hyffop. Linn, Sp. Pl. 796. 
Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 2. t. 182.— Flowers refupinate, 
lower ftamens fhorter than the corolla. Leaves cordate.’?— 
Native of Siberia, flowering in Auguit and September. Root 
perennial, fibrous, fending out many fquare ftalks, which 
divide into branches. Leaves heart-fhaped, rough, pale on 
the under fide. Cluflers of four or five purple flowers are 
produced at each joint of the ftem. ‘The tube of the corolla 
is longer than the calyx. 

3. H. nepetoides. Square-ftalked Hyffop. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
796. Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 1. t. 69.—Stem fharply quad- 
rangular. Flowers in clofe whorls. Leaves ovate.—Native 
of Virginia and Canada, flowering from Auguit to OGober. 
—Root perennial. Stem ere€t, about four teet high. Leaves 
obliquely cordate, or ovate, ferrated, acute, on fhort foot- 
ftalks. Flowers yellow, in thick clofe fpikes four or five 
inches long ; upper lip of the corolla divided into two roundifh 
fegments. Seeds brown. 

There is a variety of this fpecies with purple ftalks and 
flowers, the leaves on longer footitalks, and the fpikes of 
flowers denfer, but Willdenow has made a new {pecies of it, 
we prefume, under the name of H. /crophularifolius. Vide 
Willd. Sp. PI. v. 3. 48. 

Hyssopus, in Gardening, affords a plant of the low 
under-fhrubby kind; of which the fpecies cultivated is the 
common hyffop (H. officinalis). 

There are feveral varieties, as the blue-flowered, the white- 
flowered, the red-flowered, the long-fpiked, with deep blue 
flowers, the curled-leaved, and the {triped-leaved. 

Method of Culture —Vhis is a kind of plant which is ca- 
pable of being raifed by means of feeds, cuttings, and 
flips. ; 

The feeds fhould be fown in a bed or border of light 
mould, prepared for the purpofe, in the {pring feafon, being 
well raked in. When the plants appear, they fhould be 
thinned where they {tand too clofe, and as foon as they are 
three or four inches in height, be planted out in the 
places where they are to grow. In the forming of edgings 
of this plant, the feeds may be depofited in drills run along 
the edges of the borders, &c. where they are to grow, 
being covered in about half an inch in depth. 

In the two latter modes, fome of the more robuft fide 
fhoots fhould be cut or flipped off, and planted in a fhady 
berder, or other place, in the latter part of the fummer, at 
the diftance of five or fix inches from each other, water 
being immediately given, and occafionally repeated. The 
plants foon take root, when in the autumn they may be fet 
out where they are to grow. 

lt 
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It is the common blue-flowered hyflop that is the kind 
moftly made ufe of, and which is commonly cultivated either 
in clofe rows, or by way of edging to beds and other parts, 
in which latter cafe the plants are kept regular and in order, 
by annual clippings. ‘The rows fhould be about fifteen or 
eighteen inches apart where that method is employed, and 
nearly at an eqnal diitance between the plants in the rows. 

They are the young leafy Shoots and flower-fpikes which 
are ufually employed, being cut as they are wanted. And 
the flower ftems may be cut over during the fummer, and 
be tied up in bunches for ufe. 

Plants of the feveral different varieties may likewife be 
planted out feparately, in the borders, clumps, and other 
parts of the pleafure grounds, in order to form fmall bufhy 
plants for the purpofe of ornament. 


HYSTERA, aterm ufed by fome of the old writers in - 


medicine to exprefs the fecundines. 

HYSTERALGIA, in Medicine, from the Greek vzriea, 
fignifying the womb or uterus, and ayo: pain, aterm ufed 
by the nofologilts to denote all the flow painful diforders of 
that organ, : 

Sauvages deferibes fixteen fpecies of hyfteralgia, diftin- 
guifhing them by the various cireumftances by which the 
pain is excited. Thus he includes, under this genus, the 
pains arifing from pro/ap/us of the uterus (Spec. I. H. ab 
byferoptofi) ; from hernia of the fame vifcus (2. H. ab hyfte- 
rocele) 3 from dy/ienorrhea, or painful menftruation (3. H. 
a menoftafia) ; trom cancer of the uterus (4. H. cancero/a).5 
from ulceration and feirrhus (5 and 6. H. ulcerofa, fcirrhofa) ; 
from pruritus in the uterus (7. H. pruriginofa) ; from a bony 
fubftance init (8. H. ab of. See Hody, in Philof. Tranfact. 
vol. ix. p. 191.) 3 from intermitting fever (9. H. febricofa, 
Morton, Pyretologia, p. 92.) ; from hylterical affections 
(10. H. vaporofa) ; from ab{cefs fucceeding to inflamma- 
tion of the uterus (11. H. ex abjivfu. See Hystrriris) ; 
from the gradual diftention of the uterus in pregnancy 
(12. H. impregnatarum); from fuppreffion of themilk (13. H. 
/aéea) ; from the natural contractions of the uterus after 
delivery, during the difcharge of the /ochie, commonly called 
afier-pains (14. H. lochialis) ; from a fuppofed tranflation 
of the milk to the hypogattric region (15. H. ab /parganoft) ; 
and, laftly, from calculous concretions formed in the uterus 
6. H.calculofa). See his Nofol. Meth. Clafs vi. Ord. 4. 
[t will be obferved, that fome of thefe varieties of hyite- 
ralgia, fuch as thofe connected with the enlargement of the 
gravid uterus (fp. 12.) and the after-pains (fp. 14.), can 
fearcely be confidered as difeafes, unlefs they occur in an 
unufual degree of feverity : while, on the other hand, fome 
of them are extremely rare; fuch as the cafe defcribed by 
Hody (fp. 8.), and the variety occafioned by the prefence 
of calculi. The firft and fecond fpecies, depending upon 
prolapfus of the vagina and hernia, can only be relieved by 
mechanical means, by which the uterus may be replaced in 
its natural fituation. (See Prozaprsus Uteri, and Hys- 
TEROCELE.) Ulceration and cancer of the womb centtitute 
the moft painful and diftreffing difeafes to which the female 
frame is fubje&, and will be treated of under their proper 
heads. See Won. 

But, in addition to thefe inftances of hyfteralgia, there 
are cafes in which pain, referred to the uterns and its ap- 
pendages, is a leading fymptom, and cannot be afcribed 
exatly to any of the caufes above-mentioned. Such pains 
fornetimes come on a few weeks after delivery in mariied 
women, and are often dated from the lait child-birth. They 
are moit commonly accompanied by fome irregularity in the 
menitrual difcharge, generally by an increafe of it, or by 
alternations of a bloody, with a thinner, lefs coloured, and 
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offenfive evacuation. The fymptoms vary a little in different 
cafes, apparently according as the uterus itfelf, or its par- 
ticular appendages are difordered. In general the patient 
complains of pains in the loins, extending round the margin 
of the pelvis to the groin, on one or both fides, and fhooting 
down the thigh to the knee, or, in more fevere cafes, even 
to the foot. Sometimes the pain is more {tri€tly referred 
to the uterus itfelf, or its neck, and the loins are fearcely 
affected ; and fometimes it is fixed, in one fide, above the 
ilium, as if feated in the ovarium. In one cafe we haye feen 
the difeafe confined apparently to the ovarium and ligaments 
of one fide, in which there-was great forenefs of the part, 
where the round ligament pafles to the pubes. The {to- 
mach is frequently difordered by fympathy, and the patient 
complains of naufea, flatulence, and other fymptoms of in- 
digeltion; and occafionally fome degree of febrile aGion 
attends thefe complaints. : 

Thefe forms of hytteralgia are by no means unfrequent, 
efpecially among the poor; and feem to originate often in 
fome degree of chronic inflammation, and difeafed fecretion 
in the uterus, confequent on the irritations of child-birth, or 
produced by caufes fuddenly interrupting or deranging the 
lochial and menftrual difcharges. Sometimes it is probable 
that they are merely the figns of incipient fcirrhus. 

There are no medicines which operate f{pecifically upon 
the uterus. When there is clearly a feverifinefs conneéted 
with hyfteralgia, laxatives and diaphoretics are the moft ufe- 
ful medicines, the pain being at the fame time foothed by 
conium, opium, humulus, or other anodynes. The tinéture 
of the hop, or humulus lupulus of Linnzus, has fometimes 
appeared to afford eafe in thefe cafes, when the other nar- 
cotics had failed ; but perhaps this obfervation is applicable 
to any medicine of this clafs. When the hytteralgia is con- 
nected with great weaknefs and lownefs of {pirits, and a 
confiderable leucorrheea, cordials and tonics, combined with 
the anodynes juft mentioned, muft be adminiltered. In the 
cafe attended with pain and forenefs in the courfe of the 
round ligament, the application of Iceches to the groin, and 
the ufe of faline laxatives, afforded relief. In all thefe cafes 
reft, or abitinence from all motion, efpecially from walking, 
feem to be beneficial ; although perhaps negatively, by allow- 
ing the veffels of the part to recover their natural aétions, 
which the ere€t pofture and the irritation of walking tend 
to prevent. See Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. iv. 
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In the volume of the Journal, juft quoted, a cafe of hyf- 
teralgia is related, which continued, without one day’s cef- 
fation, for twenty-fix years, yet no derangement in the 
ftruGture of the uterus, fufficient to account for it, was 
difcovered after death. See p. 168. 

HYSTERIA, Hysrerics, or Hy/lerical Afedion, from 
iorfex, the uterus, or womb, implies literally the uterine difeafe ; 
it denotes a {tate of conititution, in which a variety of fpaf- 
modic, convulfive, and painful affections occur, together 
with extreme variability of the fpirits, and a frequent fenfe 
of fuffocation, from a ball rifing from the abdomen to the 
throat, which has been called the globus hy/ffericus, and 
confidered by fome as the effential charaeriflic of the 
difeafe. 

Other appellations have been given to the difeafe, with 
reference to its origin from the womb, efpecially te the con- 
vulfive paroxyfms, or hy/leric fits, which have been called /uf- 
facation of the womb, fuffocatio uteri, fits of the mother, &c. 
The appellation of vapours has alfo been applied to this 
difeafe in females, as well as to the hypochondriafis in men ; 
and from a fimilar notion, that it is occafioned by vapours, 
afcending from the uferus, and affeCting the brain, lungs, 
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&c. 3 as vapours arifing from the ftomach, liver and fpleen, 
were fuppofed to give rife to hypochondriafis. 

All-medical writers have admitted the difficulty of de- 
feribing, in a concife manner, the various forms of this dif- 
order, which exhibits fuch a number of phenomena, which 
rapidly appear and change, that it imitates almoit every 
difeafe of the nervous clafs, and even feveral of the more 
fixed and organic difeafes. ‘ Dies me deficeret,’’ fays 
Sydenham, “ fi omnia, que adfeétus hyitericos grayant, 
fymptomata enumerare velim ; tam diverfa atque ad invicem 
contraria fpecie variantia, quam nec Proteus lufit unquam, 
nec coloratus {pectatur chamzleon.’”? (Differtatio Epitto- 
laris ad Gul. Cole.) _ The moft complete form of Ayferia, 
however, is feen in the paroxy{ms, or fits, which occur at 
various periods, without any regularity. Thefe are com- 
monly preceded by a fenfe of laflitude, coldnefs of the feet, 
and a copious difcharge of pale limpid urine: often by 
pain in the head, loins, or ftomach ; which latter organ, as 
the fits commence, is fometimes affected with vomiting. 
The paroxyfms commonly begin by fome pain and fulnefs 
felt in the left fide of the belly. From this a ball feems to 
move, with a grumbling noife into the other parts of the 
belly ; and, making as it were various conyolutions there, 
feems to move into the ftomach, and more diltinély {ull 
rifes up to the top of the gullet, where it remains for fome 
time, and by its preffure upon the larynx gives a fenfe of 
fuffocation. There is occafionally much difficulty of breath- 
ing, and a palpitation of the heart at the onfet. By the 
time the difeafe has proceeded thus far, the patient is af- 
fe&ted with a ftupor and infenfibility, while at the fame time 
the body is agitated with various convulfions: the trunk of 
the body is writhed to and fro, and the limbs are varioufly 
agitated ; commonly the convulfive motion of one arm and 
hand,-is that of beating with the clofed fit upon the breait 
very violently and repeatedly. The whole of the belly, and 
particularly the navel, is often drawn ftrongly inwards ; 
fometimes there is a violent working, 6r alternate rifing and 
falling of the belly, attended with confiderable noife. The 

JSphinéer ani, during the fit, is fometimes fo firmly conftricted 
as not to admit a {mall glyfter-pipe, and there is at the fame 
time an entire fuppreffion of urine. This ftate continues 
for fome time, with fome remiffions and renewals of the con- 
vulfive motions ; but they at length ceafe, leaving the patient 
in a ftupid and feemingly fleeping ftate. More or lefs fud- 
denly, and frequently with repeated fighing and fobbing, 
together with a murmuring noife in the belly, the patient 
returns to the exercife of fenfe and motion, but generally 
without any recollection of the feveral circumftances that 
had taken place during the fit. 

Such fits are very liable to recur from time to time, and 
during the intervals the patients are fubje@&t to involuntary 
motions, to fits of launching and crying, with fudden tranfi- 
tions from one to the other; while fometimes falfe percep- 
tions and fome degree of delirium alfo occur, as well as all 
the various incongruities of the difeaf2 to which we alluded 
above. The preceding account is that of the moft common 
form of the hyfferic paroxy/m ; but this is confiderably varied 
in different perfons, and even in the fame perfon at different 
times. It differs chiefly by having more or fewer of the 
circumftances above-mentioned, by the greater or lefs degree 
of violence of thefe, and by the different duration of the 
whole fit. See Cullen, Firft Lines, par. 1514, et eg. 

Sydenham has enumerated the principal varieties of form, 
which the irregular hy/feria, as it has been termed, affumes ; 
or, to ufe perhaps a more correct expreffion, the principal 
diforders of the funtions, which take place in the intervals 
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appear. “ The difeafe,” he fays, ‘is not more remarkable 
for its frequency, than for the numerous forms under which 
it appears, refembling moft of the diftempers wherewith man- 
kind are affifted. [or in whateyer part of the body it be 
feated, it immediately produces fuch fymptoms as are pecu- 
liar ‘to that part; fo that unlefs the phyfician be a perfon 
of judgment and penetration, he will be miftaken, and fup- 
pole fuch fymptoms to arife from fome eflential difeafe of 
this or that particular organ, and not from the Ay/leric 
paffon.”? (Loc. cit.) Dr. Ferriar, in his chapter on the 
** converfion of difeafes,’? has remarked that the converfions 
of hylteria are very common fources of error to young prac- 
titioners, and fometimes deceive even the moft experienced. 
‘© Whoever would prefent us with a good book,” he fays, 
on the fallacy of /ymptoms, which is greatly wanted, mutt 
be completely matter of this unaccountable difeafe.”’  Fer- 
riar, Med. Hiftories and Refleétions, vol. ii. See alfo Con- 
version of Difeafes, where the fubftance of that ingenious 
differtation will be found. 

«* When the hytteric difpofition is fet in motion, the fame 
author obferves, it is not uncommon to find matty of the 
different vifcera attacked by it in turns, and the difeafes pe- 
cular to each counterfeited with much exaéinefs. I have 
feen fymptoms of paralyfis, jaundice, palpitation, and 
nephritis, fucceed each other rapidly in the fame patient, 
while fome of the charaéteriftic marks of hyfteria have been 
difcernible, and where the unity of the difeafe was proved, 
by the difappearance of all menacing affeétions, on the ap- 
proach of regular fits. In one cafe, the bowels were at- 
tacked, and the fymptoms of enteritis were fo precifely imi- 
tated, as to give much alarm for the patient’s fafety. T fuf- 
pected the real nature of the difeafe, from obferving that 
the pulfe was foft and full, that the evacuations were 
natural, and that her fpirits were agitated, even to involune 
tary emotions, by flight caufes. This cafe terminated fuc: 
cefsfully, on the acceffion of clear hytteric fymptoms. 
Several years ago, I attended an elderly lady, for a com- 
plaint which feemed to vibrate between apoplexy and palfy ; 
after lying for feveral weeks in a ftate which afforded little 
hope of amendment, fhe was affected with involuntary fob- 
bing and weeping; the complaints in her head and limbs 
were converted into hyfterical convulfions, and fhe recovered 
completely, 

«« It is very common to meet with fyncope, or palpitations 
of the heart and great veffels, accompanied with a foporific 
deprefiion, or extreme dejeétion of {trength and fpirits, and 
converted, after deep fighing or difcharge of tears, into the 
hytterical paroxyf{m. In thefe cafes, the pulfe is fometimes 
full and regular during the moft alarming appearance of fink- 
ing, and fometimes variable to fucha degree, as to exclude 
all conje€ture, excepting that of an hyfteric origin. 

‘ T have met with feveral cafes of hyiterical hemoptoé, in 
which the quantity of blood evacuated was very confider- 
able ; fix or eight ounces were fometimes fpit up daily, for 
a fortnight or three-weeks fucceflively.. Moft of the ufual 
fymptoms attended, which denote danger in this complaint, 
when it arifes from other caufes; but the equal moderate 
itate of the pulfe, and the appearance of fome degree of 
globus hyftericus, feemed to determine the nature of the com-. 
plaint ;. a converfion:accordingly foon took place to the or- 
dinary hyfteric paroxyf{m, and no bad confequence followed. 
the hemorrhage from the lungs. 

“Tn all fimilar inftances, the fupervening hyfterical 
paroxyf{m puts a favourable termination to the irregular 
appearances.’’ Loc. cit. 

Sydenham’s account of thefe irregularities differs, in fome 
refpects, from.the one juit detailed; efpecially inafmuch as 
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he does not generally notice the folution of the local com- 
plaint by the occurrence of the regular hyfteric paroxyf{m, 
which he mentions only as one of the forms which the difeafe 
affumes. He feems to eonfider the copious difcharge of 
limpid urine, as the chief charaéteriftic of the hytfteric at- 
tacks, which counterfeit other difeafes; (Opera Univerfa, 
Edit. Lugd. Bat. 1726, p. 392. 394. 570. Wallis’s 
Tranflat. p. 111. 114. and 399, vol. il.) but he looks upon 
this fymptom as belonging in common to hyfteria in women, 
and to hypochondriafis in men. 


Among the difeafes which he has obferved to be counter- 
feited by hytteria, are apoplexy, when it attacks the head, 
which terminates in hemiplegia, and is chiefly feen in lying-in- 
women, after difficult parturition, attended with great 
hemorrhage: the clavus hy/lericus, or acute pain in one {mall 
{pot in the head, which is often accompanied by vomiting, 
and palpitation of the heart; thefe are moft frequent in deli- 
cate and chlorotic girls: pain in the ftomach, colic, with 
porraceous vomiting, refembling the iliac pajfion, terminating 
in jaundice, and always accompanied by great defpondency ; 
chiefly attacking women of lax fibre, who have fuffered 
fevere labours from large children: pains in the kidnies and 
bladder, like fits of the ffone, with /uppreffion of urine; oc- 
curring in women much debilitated by previous hytteric fits, 
and ina bad {tate of health; who are alfo liable to long-con- 
tinued vomiting and diarrhea, without pain, difcharging 
green bile. He likewife remarks, that the difeafe is liable to 
attack the external parts and mufcular flefh, fometimes 
caufing pain, fometimes fwelling, in the throat, shoulders, 
hands, thighs, and legs, more.efpeciaily in the lait; which 
{welling, however, is to be diftinguifhed from edema, by 
being greateft in a morning, by leaving no pit after preffure 
with the finger, and by commonly affecting only one leg ; 
though its external appearance much refembles that of 
gedema. But the molt fevere of thofe pains, is that which 
affeéts the back. He adds, that thefe pains have this cir- 
cumi{tance incommon, that they all leave the parts extremely 
fore and tender, as if they had been feverely beaten, fo that 
they cannot bear the touch for fome time; and that thefe 
pains and other fymptoms are all preceded by a death-like 

_coldnefs of the external parts. Diff. Epittolaris. 


To conclude, the regular hytteric paroxy{m fometimes 
alternates with the cataleptic ftate, in which the patient 
remains fixed in one infenfible pofition (fee CATALEPsy) ; 
fometimes with a lofs of voice; with carus; and with 
various {tates of mental derangement, as nymphomania, fa- 
tuity, &c. 

Caufes of Hyfteria.—The predifpofing caufe of this difeafe 
appears to confift chiefly in a certain mobility of the mervous 
fyttem, which is almoft peculiar to the female conftitution, 
the ‘¢varium et mutabile, feemina,’”? more efpecially to fe- 
males of a fanguine temperament, aud of a plethoric and 
irritable habit. The difeafe, therefore, is very rarely feen 
in the male fex, and never in the fame exquifite degree in 
which it occurs in women. In the latter, it appears mott 
generally from the age of puberty to that of thirty-five or 
forty years; very feldom before the firft or after the lait of 
thofe periods; but at all ages, the time at which it moft readily 
occurs is that of the menttrual period, and it is often ob- 
vioully connected with fome irregularity or deficiency in the 
uterine funétions; as with fupprefled or difficult men- 
ftruation, pain in the uterus, &c. It affects barren women, 
more than thofe who are breeding, and therefore frequently 
young widows. It occurs efpecially in thofe females who 
are lable to nymphomania; and the nofologilts have pro- 
perly enough marked one of the varieties of this difeafe by 


the title of hyferia libidinofa. Tt is more frequent in cold 
than in hot climates. 

The exciting caufes of hyfteria, which readily operate on 
a conftitution pre-difpofed to the complaint, are efpecially 
all violent paffions, and every confiderable emotion of the 
mind, particularly thofe brought on by furprife. Some 
females, liable to this difeafe, acquire fuch a degree of fen- 
fibility, as to be ftrongly affected by every impreffion, how- 
ever flight, that comes upon them fuddenly and by furprife ; 
even by difagreeable odours, fights, &c. An indolent 
life and a luxurious manner of living tend both to augment 
the pre-difpofition to the difeafe, and to call it into ation. 
Any irritation, efpecially in the alimentary canal or in the 
uterus, will-excite hyfteria; whence it often accompanies a 
fiate of inanition, or emptinefs of the ftomach from long 
faiting (Sydenham, /oc. cit.) ; the ufe of a {trong emetic or 
purgative (idem.) ; painful menftruation ; and an immoderate 
difcharge of the menfes, either in child-bed, or at other 
times. It is alfo occationally excited by a prolapfus of the 
uterus, though more rarely; and it has been faid to follow 
the repreffion or metaftafis of chronic cutaneous eruptions, 
intermittent fevers, and other acute difeafes. 

As to the proximate caufe of the difeafe, it may be re- 
marked, that its paroxy{ms appear to begin by a conyulfive 
and {pafmodic affe@tion of the alimentary canal, which after- 
wards influences the brain and a great part of the nervous 
fyitem. But, as Dr. Cullen obferves, “although the 
difeafe appears to begin in the alimentary canal, yet the con- 
neétion which the paroxyfms fo often have with the menftrual 
flux, and with the difeafes that depend on the ftate of the 
genitals, fhews that phyficians have at all times judged rightly 
in confidering this difeafe as an affe€tion of the uterus and 
other-parts of the genital fyftem.”? Par. 1520. 

He confeffes himfelf, however, unable to explain in what 
manner the uterus and the ovaria are affected in the difeafe ; 
how the affection of thefe is communicated with particular 
circumitances to the alimentary canal; or how the affe@tion 
of this part, rifling upwards, affe&ts the brain, fo as to oc- 
cafion the particular convulfions which take place. To fay 
that there isa great fympathy between the uterine and 
digedtive organs, is but to exprefs the fact in other terms ; 
and with this general expreffion we muft be content at 
prefent. 

Sydenham refers all the phenomena to the irregular mo- 
tions of the animal fpirits ; which is a ftill more hypothetical 
expreffion of the fact, becaufe the very exiltence of fuch 
{pirits isa mere affumption, which a better inveltigation has 
rejected as altogether unfounded. He denies that the difeafe 
is to be afcribed ‘to the afcent of malignant vapours from 
the corrupted femen or menitruous blood in the uterus to the 
parts affected, as fome authors have afierted; or, as others 
affirm, toa latent depravity of the juices, or a colle&tion 
of acrid humours.’”? And his ey is very conclufive 
againit the humoral pathology: “for,’’ he fays, that 
the caufe of the difeafe does not lie concealed in any mor- 
bific matter, appears evident from this fingle inftance. If a 
flender weak woman, otherwife ufually healthy, happens, 
by miftake, to be debilitated and exhautted by a ftrong 
vomit or purgative, fhe will be infallibly feized with fome 
one of the concomitant fymptoms of this difeafe; which 
would, by thefe means, rather have been carried off, than 
occafioned, if the caufe of it had been any prefent humour. 
The fame may be faid of too great lofs of blood, whether 
it be taken away by bleeding, flows immoderately after de- 
livery, or be diminifhed by inanition and too long abilinence 
from flefh ; all which would rather be preventive than pro- 
dutive of hytteric difeafes, ir the caufe of thefe confifted in 
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fome kind of morbid matter; whereas, on the contrary, 
they are never more certainly occafioned than by thefe eva- 
cuations.’’ Neverthelefs, Sydenham was unable to banith 
completely his prejudices in favour of the humoral pathology, 
although refuting it thus fatisfactorily ; and therefore, he 
maintains that “the irregular motion of the fpirits gene- 
rates putrid humours in the body ;’’ and that thefe corrupt 
juices, colle&ted in the blood, are fent to various organs, 
producing chlorofis, and other cachectic difeafes. Loc. 
cit. 

It would be quite fuperfluous to enter into any difcuffion 
refpecting the abfurd notions of the ancients, who attributed 
the difeafe either to the afcent of vapours from the uterus, 
producing the fenfe of fuffocation and convulfions, or to 
the afcent of the uterus itfelf, which was fuppofed to roam 
about the abdomen at times, and, by preffing the diaphrazsm 
upwards, to give rife to the fymptoms. The latter opinion 
feems to have been held both by the philofophers and phy- 
ficians ; for Hippocrates (de Natura Mulierum) and Plato 
(Timzus) have expreffled the fame notion; the latter com- 
paring the uterus to an animal, defirous of impregnation, 
and wandering through the whole body. Galen's know- 
ledge of anatomy enabled him to refute thefe abfurdities 
(de locis affe&t. cap. 5.) ; and therefore the notion of rifing 
vapours was adopted, and it continued to be efpoufed for a 
conliderable period after the reftoration of learning. For a 
ftatement of the arguments, the reader may confult Sennert. 
Pra. lib. i. feét. 1. cap. 14. and lib. iv. part 2. fect. 3. 
cap. 4. the works of Fernel, &c. 

Of ¢he Diagnofis—The hyfteric paroxyfm fearcely re- 
fembles any other affection of the body, except occafion- 
ally the paroxyfm of epilp/) ; but in epilepfy, the convulfive 
motions are generally much more violent, and the infenfi- 
bility more complete ; there is foaming at the mouth, and a 
ftate of coma or profound fleep follows the fit; on the con- 
trary, there is no g/obus rifing into the throat, no agitation of 
the abdomen, no fcreaming, laughing, or crying, nor any 
copious difcharge of limpid urine, as is common in the com- 
mencement of the hyfteric fit. 

The difeafe in general has been confidered by many phy- 
ficians as the fame with hypochondriafis, the latter term 
being appropriated to it, when occurring in the male fex, 
and hyfteria when it is found in the female. But this feems 
to be improper, if the fymptoms of the two difeafes be 
accurately examined. They may have, indeed, fome fymp- 
toms in common; but for the moft part they differ widely. 
Spafmodic affections occur in both; but they are generally 
local, confined to particular parts, and much lefs fevere in 
hypochondriafis, as well as much tefs frequent than in hyf- 
teria. Indigeftion occafionally affects hy{teric patients ; but 
they are often entirely free from it, which never happens in 
hypochondriacs. But the difeafes are ftill more certainly 
diftinguifhed by the temperament which they ufually attack, 
and by the time of life at which they appear to be moft ex- 
quilitely formed: youth and a fanguine temperament being 
mott liable to hyfteria, while the middle or advanced periods 
of life, and a melancholic temperament, are peculiarly favour- 
able to hypochondriafis. Nor are they limited to the re- 
fpetive fexes ; for the male fex, when youth and the fan- 
guine temperament, exquilitely marked, concur, is not ab- 
folutely free from the attacks of hyfteria; and inftances of 
hypochondriafis in the female fex, of the oppofite age and 
temperament, are very common. ; 

With refpe& to the irregular forms of hyfteria, under 
-which it refembles many other difeafes, we have already an- 
ticipated the means of forming a diagnofis. Dr. Ferriar 
confiders the fupervention of the regular paroxy{m as the 


principal fource of difcrimination: but as the difeafe is 
generally removed by this occurrence, it is defirable to dete& 
the nature of thofe irregular affeGtions at an earlier period. 
Befides the copious difcharge of limpid urine, which Syden+ 
ham confidered as the pathognomonic fymptom of hytteric 
complaints, the fame accurate obferver deemed the {tate of 
the mind a valuable index of their prefence; and it is ob- 
vious, from the obfervations above quoted from Dr. Ferriar, 
that he alfo attended to this point, and to the ftate of the 
pulfe. As the moft frequent exciting caufes of hytteric 
fits are fome fudden and ftrong emotions of the mind, when- 
ever Sydenham was confulted by women concerning any par- 
ticular diforder, which could not be accounted for on the 
ordinary principles of inveltigating difeafes, he always in- 
quired whether they were not chiefly attacked with it after 
fretting or any difturbance of mind; and if they acknow- 
ledged this, he concluded that the diforder was of the hyf- 
terical clafs, efpecially when the other diagnoftic, copious 
pale urine, at the fame time occurred. Epift. ad Dom. 
Cole. 

Although the paroxyfm of hyfteria is extremely alarming 
to the inexperienced obferver, it is {carcely ever fatal in its 
own form, uniefs when it is induced by fome very violent 
caufe; and the diforder generally difappears in the decline 
of life. Inftances have occurred, indeed, in which it has 
continued to harrafs a patient from the commencement to the 
ceffation of the catamenial difcharge, and then ceafed. - 

Of the Cure.—In the treatment of hyfteria, as in many 
other difeafes, confiderable difcrimination will be required 
in the application of remedies, which muit be varied accord- 
ing to the form or degree of the complaint, to the tempera- 
ment, habit of body, and condition in life, of the patient, 
and to the nature of the caufes exciting it. Although that 
peculiar mobility of the nervous fyftem, on which the dif- 
order chiefly depends, is moft frequently conneGted with a 
plethoric habit, and a purely fanguine temperament’; yet 
this is by no means univerfal: for it is often obferved in ° 
habits the reverfe of plethoric, in which a -confidérable ‘dez 
gree of debility, and a pale and phlesmatic ‘temperament 
prevail. In afcribing the convulfive paroxy{ms of hyfteria 
to a local plethora or turgefcence of blood in the uterus, 
from the analogy of epilepfy and afthma, which he refers 
to a turgefcence of blood in the veffels of the brain and of the 
lungs refpetively, Dr. Cullen has obvioufly hit upon a falfe 
analogy, which will not bear him out in the explanation. 
For in the epilepfy and afthma, the peculiar funétions of the 
brain and of the lungs are difordered by plethora of thefe 
organs; the functions of fenfe and motion, in the one cafe, 
and of refpiration in the other, are almoft exclufively de- 
ranged. But in hyfteria, if the analogy were correét, the 
uterine funétions fhould be alone or principally difeafed : 
whereas the funétions of the brain, the lungs, and the ali- 
mentary canal, are chiefly deranged, to which the fuppofed 
plethora does not extend. See Cullen, Firft Lines, par. 
1523. 

Sy inate notion be adopted as to the pathology of the 
difeafe, the curative indications feem to refolve themfelves - 
into two; namely, frff, in the paroxyfm, to check its 
violence; and, /econdly, in the interval, to erdeavour to leffen 
or remove the predifpofing and exciting caufes. 

The firft indication will be fulfilled by different means, - 
according to the ftate of the patient’s habit. If the is of 
a robuft and plethoric conftitution, blood-letting is the moft 
effectual antifpafmodic that can be employed ; and when the 


_convulfions are fevere, or long continued, with a flufhing or 


fulnefs of the veffels of the face and external parts, it is 
the only antifpafmodic that can be adminiftered with fafety. 
At 
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At the fame time, the turgefcence and activity of the blood- 
veffels, and the confequent over-irritation of the nervous 
fyltem, may be diminifhed by the application of cold to the 
head and abdomen, or to the body in general. The ufe of 
naufeating emetics has alfo been recommended for this pur- 
pofe. Where the plethora is not fo confiderable as to 
warrant general blood-letting, cupping from the neck, or 
- from any part in pain, may be fubitituted. 

But in thefe habits, which exhibit no marks of plethora 
or of confiderable flrength, evacuations of blood, fo far 
from being beneficial, are extremely detrimental, and are 
abfolutely enumerated among the caufes which induce the 
difeafe. In fuch conftitutions, the hy{teric paroxyim is to 
be diminifhed or cut fhort by ftimulant and antifpafmodic 
medicines. OF thefe, opium, in its various preparations, is 


one of the moft effe€tual; and its efficacy is confiderably ~ 


aided by a combination with the more diffufibie ftimulants, 
efpecially with ether and ammonia, or the volatile alkali. It 
is moft commonly not difficult to force the patient to {wallow 
twenty or thirty drops of fulphuric xther and of tinéture 
of opium, in any liquid, at the commencement or during 
the continuance of the fit; and this is frequently followed 
by afpeedy ceffation of the {pafmodic motions. Various 
other ftimulant medicines, efpecially thofe of ftrong and 
pungent odour, may be adminiftered with good effect under 
the fame circumftances; fuch are the preparations of vale- 
rian, mufk, caftor, camphor, affa-feetida, oil of amber, 
oleum animale, &c. At. the fame time, any {trong im- 
preffion made upon the nervous fyitem will frequently 
arrelt the progrefs of the paroxy{m ; as the application of 
any {trong-{melling fubftance to the noftrils, fuch as burning 
feathers, and volatile falts. The ftimulus of heat may like- 
wife be reforted to for the relief of the paroxy{m, when it 
is obftinate; and it may be applied to the whole body, by 
means of the warm bath; or to the lower extremities, in 
the way of pediluvium. 

After the paroxyfm is over, the means for fulfilling the 
Second indication muft be adopted, in erder to prevent re- 
lapfes: and as the principal predifpofing caufe and the lead- 
ing feature of the hylterical habit, (the great mobility of 
the nervous fyftem,) is conne€ted with the oppofite conditions 
of plethora and of inanition or debility, the firft object will 
be to correét this predifpofition, by the means adapted to 
the removal of the one or the other of thefe conditions re- 
{peétively. In robuft and plethoric habits, the adherence 
to a moderate fyftem of living, to a light and {pare dict, 
chiefly of vegetable matters, or weak animal broths, which 
may be taken in fufficient quantity to diftend the ftomach, 
‘and relieve the fenfation of inanition, without affording a 
copious nutriment, mult be ftrongly recommended. The 
ufe of ftrong cathartics for this purpofe is deprecated by 
Sydenham; becaufe the irritation. of thefe medicines, and 
the fudden depletion which they occafion, when draftic, are 
liable to excite the paroxyfms, in the mobile conftitution of 
hyfterical perfons, and thus te produce the evil which it is 
the object of medicine to prevent. With a view to reduce 
the ftrength and fulnefs of the habit, the conftant repetition 
of hydragogue purgatives is furely not advifable ; but for 
other purpofes they are requifite, and fhall be mentioned 
prefently. The gradual abflraétion of nutriment is the 
iafe(t method of reducing the plethoric condition, efpecially 
when combined with regular exercife._ In the oppofite ftate 
of conftitution, in thin {pare habits, the oppofite methed of 
replenifhing the fyitem by nutritious and full diet will necef- 
farily be reforted to, attending at the fame time to the ufe 
of exercife. Sydenham.obferves that thin and bilious habits 
often derive the moft effential benefit from a diet of milk, and 


that ‘fome women have been cured of long and obftinate 
hyfteric diforders, which had baffled all the endeavours of 
the phyficians, by living on milk only for fome time.” 
‘Lhe hyfteric colic, he fays, has efpecially been removed by 
this diet, which, being much eafier of digefiion than a more 
heterogeneous mixture of food and drink, affords lefs irri- 
tation to the alimentary canal. ‘On the whole, indeed, milk, 
as it partakes of a middle nature between that of the animal. 


and vegetable aliments, and being in its qualities nearly affi- - 


milated to the chyle, affords the beit means of ‘refloring 
ftrength to valetudinarians, and thofe of weak digeilive 
powers, where it agrees with the individual conflitution. 
But where the debility is not fo great, a moderate quantity 
of animal food, with fome wine or fermented liquors, will be 
requilite. 

When the ftate of plethora has been correéted, or pretty 
free evacuations have been made, and {till more particularly 
when the habit is {pare and feeble, various tonic remedies are 
to be reforted to, with a view to leffen the irritability and to 
improve the general ftrength of the conilitution. Among 
tonic remedies, the metallic medicines have been found very 
ferviceable, and efpecially the various preparations of iren. 
After evacuations, and in debilitated habits without any pre- 
vious evacuation, Sydenham prefcribed fome chalybeate 
medicine to be taken for thirty days, confidering it one of 
the moft effeGiual ftrengtheners. He preferred, as Baglivi, 
Hoffmann, and other able phyficians have alfo done, te give 
the iron in fubftance ; and as he affirms, he had never found or 
heard that it injured any one, who ufed it in this manner, fo 
much experience had convinced him that it cures with more 
expedition and certainty than any of the common prepara- 
tions. Dr. Cullen, however, gaye the preference to the 
falts of iron, fuch as the fulphate and tartrite, and the am- 
moniated iron. The oxyd, which is precipitated by adding 
an alkali to a folution of the fulphate of iron, and is in a 
ftate of impalpable powder, isa very convenient form for 
exhibition. The chalybeate waters have been alfo drank with 
great benefit in hyfterical cafes; but, as has been before 
obferved, the very minute portion of iron, contained in 
thefe waters, feems fcarcely fufficient to produce thofe bene- 
ficial effeGts ; and much of the advantage, gained during a 
courfe of the waters, isto be afcribed to the other con- 
comitant circumftances, which tend to re-eftablifh the 
general health; namely, the conftant exercife, the early” 
and regular hours, the cheerful fociety, and the various 
amufements, which divert the attention of the patient from 
brooding over her feelings. See HypocHonpRiasis. 

Many other tonic and corroborant medicines, both of the 
metallic and vegetable claffes, have beenemployed with benef:t 
to reftore the general flrength of hyfteric patients. Such 
are the oxyd and faline combinations of zine, the ammo- 
niated copper, and even the nitrate of filver, which have 
been adminiitered in the intervals between the paroxy{ms of 
epilepfy (whichfee). But the vegetable tonics, as being on 
the whole more fafe, have generally had the preference ; 
among thefe the cinchona, or Peruvian bark, ftands moft 
eminent for its ftrengthening qualities. Where the ftomach” 
is particularly affected, the bark may be advantageoufly com- 
bined with fome of the more aromatic bitters, all of which 
poflefs more or lefs of atonic power ; fuch as the bark of the 
éafcarilla, the roots of gentian, and colombo, a powder or 
extraét of the flowers of chamomile, &c. Sydenham con- 
fiders the Peruvian bark as next to fteel in its beneficial ope- 
ration upon hyfterical females, and éf{pecially in that form of 
it in which violent convulfions take place, and the patients 
beat their breafts; or, in other words, where the regular 
paroxy{msoccur with confiderable violence. He likewife 
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recommends an infufion of gentian, angelica, wormwood, 
centaury, orange-peel, and other bitters, in canary, to be 
hss in the quantity of a few fpoonfuls three times a 

ay. 

« But,” the fame intelligent phyfician remarks, “ the 
beit thing I have ever found for ftrengthening and cheering the 
{pirits, is riding on horfe-back fome hours almoft every cay.” 
Thisexercife, indeed, appears to lave been confidered by 
Sydenham as a panacea in almoft all chronic diforders ; and, 
although confirmed confumption may not yield to it fo rea- 
dily as his obfervations might lead us to expeét, we are per- 
fuaded, that in all difeafes, in which the alimentary and 
chylopoétic vifcera are chiefly difordered, this mode of ex- 
ercife, fteadily perfevered in, affords the moft certain 
relief. 

In attempting to reftore the general flrength, and to leffen 
the irritability of the nervous fyftem, all thofe expedients, 
which are now well underftood as being conducive to health, 
fhould be employed with regularity and perfeverance. The 
forms of exercife, as well as the quantity of it, fhould be 
proportioned to the ftrength of the patient, and increafed as 
the increafing ftrength renders it capable of being taken with 
flight fatigue. The clothing fhould alfo be regulated, with 
attention to the varying conditions of the atmofphere; and 
efpecially with care, that in chilly weather, the deviations 
from the mean may be always on the fide of warmth; the 
attempts to harden the conftitution, in habits extremely de- 
licate and irritable, being as pernicious as they are abfurd in 
principle. All anxieties and confiderable emotions of the 
mind fhould be avoided, as far as poffible, and the caufes of 
them removed. And there are circumftances at times, which 
render it advifable to change the fexual condition of the pa- 
tient, by marriage ; by which the mental ftate in fome cafes 
may be probably relieved, and the uterus, being called upon 
to perform its natural funGtions, may likewife be reftored to 
a more healthy condition. 

_ From what has been faid above, in regard to the deceptive 
forms of the irregular hyfteria, when it mimics, asit were, 
the various organic difeafes, ‘according to the ergan in 
which it takes its feat, we by no means wilh to miflead the 
inexperienced into a belief, that thefe organs are not often 
ferioufly affected, and that active remedies are not often to 
be applied to them under fuch diforders. On the contrary, 
Sydenham has mentioned the hylteric apoplexy as being 
fometimes fatal. All that is to be underftood by calling 
thefe local organic attacks Ay/erical, is, that where they occur 
in a conftitution, in which either imperfe@ paroxy{ms of 
hyfteria, orthe great nervous mobility and variable fpirit of 
the hyfteric habit appear, in fuch cafes the fymptoms are to 
be confidered as much lefs formidable than thofe of ordinary 
organic difeafe, and as likely to yield more readily to reme- 
dies, which therefore require to be ufed with lefs aCtivity 
and vigour, and to be repeated with more caution. When- 
ever the individnal organs and their funétions are greatly dif- 
ordered, it is the duty of the phyfician not to.omit the reme- 
dies which experience has fhewn to be effe&tual in refloring 
them to health in other cafes; watching, at the fame time, 
the various concomitant appearances which may indicate the 
peculiar ftate of the habit, and may ledd him to difcriminate 
the counter-indications. Such difcrimination, however, is 
not peculiar to the treatment of hytteria ; it is in all difeafes 
requifite, and the pofleffion and exercife of it conftitute the 
principal chara¢teriftic of an experienced phyfician. 

Before we conclude, we mutt obferve, that the apprehenfions 
which Sydenham and many other phyficians have entertained, 
relative to the danger of ufing purgatives freely in hyfleria, 

appear to have been carried to a degree far-beyond what 
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unprejudiced obfervation would lead us. In this, as in many 
other difeafes in which the alimentary canal is much deranged, 
a free purgation is not only fafe, but moft beneficial; and a 
confiderable difcharge of dark, offenfive, and unnatural fxces 
is often thus procured. Dr. Hamilton affirms, that he has 
adopted this practice with great fuccefs, calling in at the 
fame time the aid of foctid and tonic medicines, which, how- 
ever, he contiders as merely fubfidiary. At all events, 
though Dr. Hamilton may have kept one indication too ex- 
clufively in view, yet the leffon which he has taught us, to 
unload the bowels in all thefe nervous cafes, is doubtlefs ex- 
tremely important. See his Obf. on the Utility of Purga- 
tive Med. 2d edit. chap. vii. 

Hystrericus Lapis, in Natural Hiflory, a name given to 
an American {ftone, called alfo /apis uterinus, fuppofed to be 
famous for its virtues againit diforders of the womb, ex- 
ternally applied. It is black, and capable of a fine pel:fh. 

Hystrerices Clavus.. Seé CLavus. 

HYSTERITIS, in Medicine, from vozsga, the womb, 
with the termination itis, ufed to denote inflammation, figm- 
fies infammaticn of the womb. Sauyages, and fome other 
writers, have employed the term Afetritis, from prec, alfo 
fignifying the wemb or uterus, to denote the fame difeafe. 
Nofol. Method. Clafs iii. Gen. 15. 

The uterus is obvioufly liable to fuffer inflammation, like 
the other vifcera ‘of the body, from the common caufes of 
inflammatory difeafe. In the unimpregnated ftate, however, 
it is lefs frequently attacked by this diforder than moft of the 
neighbouring organs ; and feldom, if ever, is thus affected, 
except about the periods when its veffels are ina ftate of in- 
crealed aétion, in confequence of the occurrence of the men- 
ftrual difcharge. At thefe periods, when not only the ute- 
rine fyftem, but the conftitution in general, undergoes a 
flight erethifm, or tendency to febrile excitement, fudden 
expofure to cold, violent exercife, great heats, or very high 
feeding, occafionally bring on inflammation in the womb ; 
more efpecially in females of plethoric habit, and {trong 
fibre, who are accuftomed to a fyftem of diet above the 
rules of juft temperance. Where the uterus has become fub- 
ject to inflammation in this way, it appears often to become 
unfit for the office of conception, and leaves the patient 
childlefs. 

The moft frequent caufe of inflammation of the womb, 
however, is the irritation or injury which it is liable to fuffer 
during the procefs of parturition or abortion. When it is 
canfidered, indeed, how much preffure different parts. of 
this organ neceflarily undergo, during thefe procefles, even 
by the long continued a¢tions of the uterus itfelf upon the 
body of the child ; and that, inthe early part of labour, it 
not unfrequently occurs, that the lower ferment of the 
uterus is protruded into the cavity of the pelvis, along with 
the head of the child, and in this fituation is fqueezed be- 
tween the head and the fides of the pelvis; (nct to mention 
the occafional neceffity of ufing inftruments;) it muft be 
obvious that many caufes of violence will be applied in a 
natural labour, and more in difficult and preternatural cafes. 
Perhaps the free difcharge of the ochia, which isa neceflary 
confequence of the feparation of the placenta, aufwers the 
fecoudary purpofe of local depletion, and: thus, like a co- 
pious blood-letting inflituted by art, prevents the evils 
which would otherwife be very likely toenfue. This fup- 
pofition is rendered farther probable, from the circumitance 
that inflammation of the uterus, when it comes on a few days 
after child-birth, commonly arifes where the patient has been 
expofed to_cold, by being taken out of, bed too early, ‘a 
practice defervedly reprobated by Sydenham, ) and is con- 
neéted with a fuppreffion of the lochial -difcharge.’ See 
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Clarke’s Effays on the Management of Pregnancy and La- 
bour, &c. p. 59. 

Inflammation of the fubftance of the utcrus, when it ex- 
ifts fimply, is tolerably well marked by its fymptoms. Tt 
ifually begins about the fecond or third day after delivery, 
and is firft known to exift by a fenfation of pain felt at the 
lower part of the abdomen, which gradually increafes in vio- 
lence, and is diftinguifhable from after-pains by its con{tancy. 
A fter-pains are intermittent, like the pains of labour, depend- 
ing, like them, upon contractions of the uterus; but the 
pain of inflammation, arifing from the uninterrupted aétion 
of the veffels, is neceffarily unremitting. The patient com- 
plains much of any preflure applied externally to the re- 
gion of the uterus ; and this organ feels larger than common 
under the hand, as well as much harder, refembline almott 
a (tone in firmnefs. Marks of conftitutional affeétion foon 
appear in the increafe of heat over the whole body, a white 
and dry tongue, thirflt, head-aclie, a hard, full, and ftrong 
pulfe, (when the difeafe occurs in full habits,) and in all cafes 
a frequency of pulfe, from 100 to 120 {trokes in a minute. 
Very foon after the attack, the ftomach is ufually affeéted 
with ficknefs and vomiting ; but this fymptom is not inva- 
riably prefent. There is commonly a confiderable degree 
of pain inthe back, fhooting round the pelvis to the groins, 
and down the thighs. Not only the lochial difcharge, but 
alfo the fecretion of milk is for the mofk part interrupted. 
The bowels are varioufly affected ; often coltive in the com- 
rnencement of the difeafe, but frequently very loofe as it ad- 
vances. ‘The urine is commonly high-coloured, depofiting 
fometimes a pink-coloured fediment, when it can be feen un- 
mixed with the uterine difcharges. It will fometimes be found, 
when the difeafe has communicated with the neck of the 
bladder, or when the uterus and bladder have fuffered, that 
fuppreffion of urine will take place, fo that the catheter mult 
be employed two or three times a day to draw it off. On 
the other hand, we have feen the inflammation apparently 
extend to the kidnies, in which cafe no urine was fecreted 
for two or three days; yet the patient experienced the fen- 
fation of an urgent defire to make water, probably from the 
inflammation being likewife communicated to the neck of the 
bladder. If the inflammation is very great, it may fpread to 
the peritoneum, covering the fundus of the uterus, and lining 
the cavity-of the belly ;_ in which cafe there is great fwelling, 
tenfion, and forenefs of the belly, and other new fymptoms 
arife, fuch as charaterize the child-bed fever, deferibed in 
another place. See Perrronitis Puerperarum. 

In the progrefs of the difeafe, flight fhiverings frequently 
take place at different times in the day, while the acutenels 
of the painis diminifhed, and the face of the patient becomes 
occafionally flufhed. Thefe fymptoms, together with the 
increafed frequency and weaknefs of the pulfe, mark the ten- 
dency of the difeafe either to fuppuration, or to a dangerous 
failure of the vital powers. he tongue puts on a fiery red 
or {carlet appearance, which is often followed by aphthe : 
{ymptoms of great general irritation fucceed ; and the patient 
is often cut off ina fhort time. Now and then, however, a 
flow of fetid lochia relieves thefe fymptoms, the pulfe be- 
comes lefs frequent ; the flufhings more rarely appear; the 
tongue grows paler, and the fin, which before had been hot 
and dry, now relaxes and is cooler ; a fpontancous diarrhea 
comes on, and the patient recovers. (Clarke, loc. cit.) The 
cafe is more favourable, and the profpeét of recovery greater, 
where thefe thiverings and flufhings have never occurred 5 
but where the uterus gradually becomes fofter, and lefs ten- 
der cn preffure, the lochial difcharge returns in its ufual 
quality and. quantity, and the fecretion of milk begins 
again. 


OF all the acute difeafes, to which women are liable 
in the pucrperal ftate, inflammation of the womb appears, 
on the whole, to be the lealt fatal ; partly, perhaps, becaufe 
the pain and fever accompanying it, at a time when the 
patient is neceflarily under the care of her medical attendant, 
{peedily call for the application of remedies. When the 
difeafe deltroys life, it is ufually by fymptoms of excefiive 
irritation : fometimes it goes on to fuppuration ; but rarely, 
it would feem, to-mortifieation. Jt is true, as Dr. Clarke 
obferves, that mortification has been often deferibed as ac- 
curring in the uterus ; but he is fatisfied from experience that 
this has been chiefly faid to happen by perfons not habituated: 
to the examination of the bedies of women who. have died 
in child-bed, and who-have miftaken the appearance of that 
part of the uterus, to which the placenta had adhered,. for 


. gangrene : whereas, itis commonly only the remainder of the 


maternal portion of the placenta, and of the coagula of blood 
formed at the extremities of the large veflels of the uterus, 
upon the feparation of the placenta; and a very little atten- 
tion, by gently fcraping off this fubftance, will deteét the 
found internal furface of the uterus beneath. 

On diffeétion, after death produced by Ay/feritis in pucrpe- 
ral women, the uterus is commonly found very firm in its 
fubftance, but larger than when naturally contracted. Upon 
cutting into it, pus is often found, which is fituated in the 
large veins, and not in any circumferibed cavity, like that 
of an abfcefs. Inflammation is often obferved running alang 
the Fallopian tubes, and into the ovaria, which when. cut 
open are found loaded with blood. Pus is alfo fometimes 
found in the cavity of the Fallopian tube, as well as in the 
fubftance of the ovaria, which are in fome cafes diitended by 
inflammation and matter, fo as to equal in bulk a pigeon’s 
egg. When the inflammation has exiited in the uterus fim- 
ply, little or no extravafated or fecreted fluids have been found 
in the cavity of the abdomen: the peritoneal furfaces haye 
alfo been difcovered free from difeafe in fome cafes. In 
others, however, the peritoneum which covers the uterns has 
been obferved to be partially inflamed, as well as that cover- 
ing the potterior part of the bladder. Clarke, loc. cits 
Baillie, Morbid Anatom. p. 364, 2d edit. 

When the fymptoms of inflammation of the uterus concur 
with the puerperal ftate, or fevere abortion, little doubt 
will arife as to the feat of the difeafe. But when it eceurs in 
the unimpregnated ftate, the fymptoms may be miitaken 
for thofe of inflamed bowels, kidnies, or bladder, if not 
very attentively invefligated. When, however, we cblerve a 
woman complaining of a burning pain, with a fenfe of weight 
and diltention in the lower part of the belly, the pain being 
conftant, fixed, and throbbing ; when there 1s alfo a pain in the 
loins, frequently fhooting round the: pelvis to the groins, 
and down the thighs, and in addition to thefe, an acute fever, 
with ficknefs at the ftomach, and extreme reftleffnefs, little 
doubt can remain refpecting the exiltence of inflammation in 
the uterus. An examination fer vaginam, when the os uteri. 
will be found extremely tender and painful to the touch, will 
more completely decide the matter, where it is permitted. 
The inflammation, however, is liable to become complicated, 
in this cafe too, by extending to the kidnies, bladder, and 
other contiguous parts; aud a degree of ftrangury and tene/- 
mus (or fruitlefs defire to go to ftool) is liable to occur from 
the mere vicinity of the uterine irritation. 

Cure of Hy/fleritis—As the difeafe, therefore, is often ex- 
tended to diflerent organs at the fame time, and the fymp- 
toms mult neceflarily be rather complicated, the funGtions of 
all the fuffcring organs being in fome meafure deranged, an 
accurate diftinélion of the feat of the diforder is often dif- 
ficult. This, however, is the lefs important, as the fame 
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remedies will remove the inflammation, in whichfoever vifcus 
it mayoccur. Of thele, d/ood-letting is the molt efficacious ; 


_ and, even in the puerperal itate, in ftrong conftitutions, it 
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fhould be early and liberally employed. In the difeafe hap- 
pening independent of parturition, it cannot be omitted with 
fafety, perhaps, under any circumftances ; but the repetition 
of it muft be determined by the conflitution of the pa- 
tient, the violence of the fymptoms, and the effet of the 
previous bleeding on the difeafe. It may frequently be 
found neceflary a fecond and athird time. But in lefs ro- 
buit habits, it will be expedient, if the fymptoms, although 
diminifhed, have not been entirely removed by the firft bleed- 
ing, to takeaway more blood by applying fix or more leeches, 
inclofed in a bain, to the belly, or by cupping the flcin of the 
abdomen. 4 biifizr may be alfo applied to the belly, as near the 
feat of the painas may be. Dr. Clarke, however, is of opinion 
that thefe applications are not fo beneficial in this affeion, 
as in fome other inflammatory diforders ; andthinks that he 
has often obferved them to increafe the frequency of the 
pulfe, and the irritation in the fyftem at large. At the fame 
time, the decided advantages obtained from blifters, in perip- 
neumonies and other internal inflammations, lead him to fpeak 
hefitatingly againit the general employment of them. Gentle 
cathartics, efpecially of the faline clafs, are evidently ufeful 
in the cafe of hyifteritis, unconneéted with child-birth ; but 
in that which follows delivery, a courfe of purging is not 
to he recommended. It is always right, indeed, in the firft 
inftance, to procure two or three evacuations from the intef- 
tines; but, afterwards, it will generally be enough to pre- 
ferve the regular motions of the bowels, by giving, from 
time to time, fmall quantities of caftor oil, or a little rhubarb 
mixed with fome faline purgative.- Dr. Clarke ftates this 
objection to long continued purging, that it has the effect of 
preventing that gentle perfpiration, which, if it can be 
produced and kept up, does more towards curing the 
difeafe than any internal remedy can effet. With a view of 
producing this falutary determination to the fkin, {mall dofes 
of antimony and opium, or the compound powder of ipecacu- 
anha, which bears the name of Dr. Dover, with the addition 
of a little rhubarb, and an occafional faline draught, may be 
ulefully adminiflered. Jn cafe afpontaneous diarrhcea fhould 
come on, it fhould not be interfered with, farther than tak- 
ing care that the ftrength of the patient be not too much re- 
duced by it. Except where there is reafon to fufpeé the 
exillence of undigeited or indigeitible aliment in the fto- 
mach, the action of vomiting fhould always be avoided ; 
inafmuch as it con‘tantly increafes the pain by the agitation 
which it occafions, and the prefiure made by the muicles of 
the abdomen on the inflamed uterus. 

. Itis fearcely neceffary to add, that, during the whole 
courfe of the diieafe, every thing heating and ftimulating 


.fhould be cautioufly avoided ; that the food of the patient 


fhould be of a mild and digeitible nature, confifting of liquid 
and vegetable fubitances, and her drink watery and diluent, 
every fort of animal food, and of fermented and {pirituous 
liquors, being abftained from. 
_ As hyiteritis occurs, both connected with and indepen- 
dent of parturition, particularly in thofe who indulge in 
full diet, and in the ufe of heating food and liquors; fo 
the prevention of the difeafe mutt depend principally upon 
temperance and regularity in this refpect. In the former 
¢afe, this end may be obtained by attention to the proper 
management of the woman both before and during labour. 
If the diminution of pain, and the acceffion of fhiverings, 
announce the commencement of fuppuration, little, it is to 
he feared, can be done by medicine. Under fuch circum- 
ftances, a great proportion of patients will be carried off, The 
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molt favourable tendency of the fuppuration will be, when 
the pus is in the veins of the uterus, or in the Fallopian tube, 
that it may efcape into the cavity of the uterus. The only 
means within the power of the phyfician, in this cafe, are to 
recommend a milk-diet, or fome other light- and nutritious 
aliment, and to foothe the irritation and pain by moderate 
dofes of narcotic medicines. 

HYSTERIUM, in Botany, a name given by Perfoon 
and others to a fpecies of Fungi, compofed of various 
fpecies, among{t which is the Lichen pulicaris of preceding 
authors, but this name will probably not be retained. 

HYSTEROCELE, in Surgery, a rupture, or hernia, con- 
taining the uterus. The term is derived from vornpz, the 
qwomb, and xmrr, a tumour. See Herntra. 

HYSTEROCYSTICA Iscuunta,a retention of urine, 
arifing from the preffure of the uterus upon the bladder. 

HYSTEROLITRHUS, formed of i:;2, womb, and riScs, 
ftone, or Cunnolithus, in Natural Hiflory, a ttone thus called, 
from its refemblance to the external parts of generation of 
the female fex. This is a fpecies of helmintholithus in the 
Linnean fyitem. Thefe ftones are found in great abundance 
near the caftle of Braubach, upon the Rhine, on the confines 
of the landgravate of Heffe. 

Hiysrerotiruus is alfo aname given by Ol. Wormius 
(Mufeum, p. 83.) to the cait or infide impreffion of a fort of 
Anomia fhell, as Dr. Woodward ftates in his Letters on the 
Method of Foffils (p. 10.), and thus fhews the abfurdities of 
the tales which had been related of this ftone. This fpecies 
of anomia occur with mytilites, in argillaceous rubble-ftone, 
or flate. Kirwan’s Geo. Effays, p. 244. ; 

HYSTEROLOGY, ‘tezgor0y:2, fignifying a difcourfe in- 
werted, in Rhetcric, a {pecies of hyperbaton, or a vicious 
manner of {peaking, wherein the natural order of things is 
inverted ; called alio by the Greeks ts<pov wjorzpov 3 g. d. put- 
ting the frit thing where the laft fhould be. 

‘Thus Terence ufes valet &F vivit, for vivit &F valet’ And 
Virgil moriamur & in media arma ruamus, for in media arma 
ruamus & moriamur. Quintilian éxpofes this fault, lib. xi. 
cap. 2. where he fays, guedam turpiter convertuntur, ut fi 
peperiffe narres, deinde concepifle ; in quibus, fi id quod pofterius 
ft dixeris de priore tacere optimum éff. 

HYSTEROPHORUS, in Botany. See Partuestust. 

HYSTEROPOTMI, “‘Ys:porc]uct, in Antiquity, the fame 
with deuteropotmi. 

HYSTEROPTOSIS, in Surgery, a bearing down of the 
uterus. 

HYSTEROTOMIA, frem tong, the womb, and TOMOS, 
a feion, the operation of cutting through the parietes 
of the abdemen into the uterus, for the purpofe of extract- 
ing the foetus, a proceeding fometimes neceflary: the 
Cefarian fection, 

HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, ‘tarehoucioxaz, an opera- 
tion more ufually called the Czfarian feGtion. 

HYSTRIX, in Zoology, a genus of mammalia, in the 
order Glires, the fore-teeth in which are two in number, 
and cut off obliquely ; the grinders eight; toes either four 
or five ; and the body covered with fpines and hair. Thefe 
conilitute the porcupine genus of Englifh writers. 


Species. 


Anterior feet four-toed ; potterior pair five- 
toed ; head crefled; tail fhort. S.G.Gmelin. Hyfrix ca- 
pite criffato, Brill. Hyffrix, Gefuer, &c.  Stachelfehwein, 
Ridinger. Porc-epic, Buff. Creffed porcupine. 

The length of this fpecies is about two feet ; the head’ 
long and compreffed; the fnout fhort and obtufe ; the up- 
per lip cleft to the noftrils ; eyes {mall, and black ; ears oval; 
3X2 broad, 
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broad, and fhort; tail conic and {pinous ; feet fhort; hair 
between the {pines cinereous ; the {pines long, {tout, {mooth, 
andannulated with black and white. The longe! of thefe 
f{pines, and alfo the briftles of the neck, it is able to erect at 
pleafure. This* animal is found in Afia,’ Africa, and the 
fouth of Europe, as Italy and Spain; it burrows in the 
earth, where it forms a number of convenient apartments, 
with a fingle entrance. During the day time the porcupine 
remains in its burrows ; which it leaves at might in fearch of 
fruits, roots, herbs, and other vegetables of which its food 
confiits. Whea frightened it rolls itfelf up like the hedge- 
hog, aad prefents its formidable armament of {pines, for it 
has no other means of defence, but this is alone fufficient 
to repel the temerity of mot animals that venture to at- 
tack it. The porcupine brings from two to four young ata 
litter, is eafily tamed, and the fleihis reputed excellent for 
the table. There appear to be feveral varieties of the com- 
mon porcupine. 

Prenensitis. Feet four-toed; tail long, prehenfile, 
naked at the end beneath. Schreber. Ay/frix Americanusy 


Brill. Cuandu Brafilienfibus, Lufitanis Qurico cachieno, Mareg. 
Brafilian porcupine. 

A native of the woods of Brazil, New Guinea, and New 
Spain. ~This fpecies clitiibs trees, feeds on fruits and fmall 


birds ; grunts like the {wine, rolls itfelf up, fleeps in the day, 
is calily tamed, andis taken for the fake of its flefh, which 13 
elteemed an article of food. The length of the body is 
about fifteen inches; the tail feven inches; the whiilcers 
are long and white; feet cinereous; claws ftrong and 
black. A fuppofed variety, with the tail longer and 
fpines fhorter, (Hyftrix longius caudatus, brevioribus acu- 
leis,) is decribed by Barrer. Fr. équin. The animal called 
Hoitztlacuatzin, feu Tlacuatzin, by Hernandez and Nierem- 
berg, is prefumed by Gmelin to be another variety of this 
kind ; it has the tail fhort and thick ; a third kind is faid to 
be fmaller than the common Brafilian porcupine, and has the 
head white. 

Mexicana. Taillong, prehenfile; hind feet four-toed ; 
{pines nearly concealed among the long hair. D/exican por- 
eupine. 

Lenoth eighteen inches; tail nine inches; body dufky. 
This kind inhabits Mexico. 

Dorsara. Interior feet four-toed; hind feet five-toed ; 
back fpmous. Schreber. AHyfrix pilofus Americanus, Ca- 
telby. Cavia Hudfonis, Klein. Urfon, Buffon. Hudfon’s- 
bay or Canadian porcupine. 

Inhabits North America ; the body is rufty brown above ; 
tail beneath white at the tip ; and the {pines nearly concealed 
among the hair. ‘This animal is nearly the fize of the hare ; 
jt dias holes under trees, and feeds on fruits and the bark of 
the juniper. The Canadian porcupine is fometimes fourd 
cutirely white. : 

Macroura. Feet five-toed; tail very long; fpines 
or jointed. Schreber.—Porcus aculeis /ylveffris, 


Seba. 
The ears in this fpecies are fhort and naked ; the tail the 
length of the body, the tip crowned with a tuft of long, 
knotted, filvery hairs; body fhort and thick ; ears fhort 
and naked; and the eyes large and bright. Inhabits the 
woods of the iflands in the Indian ocean. 

HYTH, or Hiru, a port, wharf, or little haven, to em- 
bark or land wares at. Such is Queen-hith, &e. 

HYTHE, or Hirue, in Geography, a market town and 
one of the principal Cinque Ports, is fituated in the parifh 
of Saltwood, hundred of Heane, and county of Kent, 
England. Its name fignifies, in Sexon, a port or haven; 
and it was anciently of far greater importance, as a Maritime 
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town, than at prefent. Leland fays, “ it hath bene a vere 
great towne yn length, and conteyned iiii paroches, that now 
be clene dettroied ; that is to fay, St. Nicolas paroche, Our 
Lady paroche, St. Michael’s paroche, and our Lady of 
Wetthithe.””—And again—* to cownt from Weithive to the 


place wher the fubitans of the towne ys now, ys ii good _ 


myles yn length al along on the fhore.’? He mentionsa 
fire in the reign of Edward IL , which deftroy: d nearly four 
hundred houfes, and was followed by a peltilence ; fo that 
the town was greatly diminifhed. In the beginning of the 
next century, it again fuffered much by fimilar vifitations. 
At the time of the maritime furvey, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, there were 122 inhabited houfes in Hythe, and per- 
fons “ lacking habitation’’ ten: its fhipping confifted of *¢ fe- 


-venteen traivellers, at five tuns; feven fhoters, of fifteen 


tuns; three crayers, of thirty tuns; and four crayers, of 
forty tuns.”” Since this furvey, the haven has been wholly 
lott, and the fea beach is now nearly three quarters of a mile 
from the town. According .to the returns under the act of 
1801, the number of houfesin Hythe was 217; that of in- 
habitants 1365. The houfes are chiefly comprifed. in one 
long ftreet, running parallel with the fea; but having two 
or three lefler ones branching off at right angles. he civil 
government of the town is velted in a mayor, twelve jurats, 
and twenty-four common-council-men ; by whom, together 
with the freemen, the reprefentatives are elected ; the num- 
ber of voters being about 180. The firft return of barons 
to parliament from this port, was in the forty-fecond year of 
Edward III. The church oecupiesa very elevated fituation 
on the acclivity of the hillabove the town. It is built in the 
form of a cro{s, witha tower at the weit end, and appears to 
have had originally another tower, rifing above the roof, from 
the interfeétion of the nave and tranfept. The welt tower, 
with the fouth end of the tranfept, was rebuilt between the 
years 1748 and 1751, at which time the whole church under- 
went a general repair. Near the altar, on the fouth fide, but 
partly concealed by the wainfcotting, are four beautiful ftone 
feats, with trefoil heads, and a range of circles and quatre- 
foils above them. The church-yard commands a fine view 
of the fea, and coaft of France. Near the middle of the 
principal {treet are the court-hall and market-place ; and in 


one of the {treets leading towards the beach, onthe oppofite _ 


fide, is a {mall theatre. In this parifh are two hofpitals, or 
alms-houfes, of ancient foundation ; the one called St. John’s, 
the other St. Bartholomew's. The former was founded for 
lepers previoufly to the year 1336, but at what particular 
era is uncertain ; the other was built by bifhop Hamo Noble, 
furnamed De Hythe, from his having been born in the town; 
and his deed of foundation, which is printed in the Regiftrum 
Roffenfe, deferibés it as ** erected on the {pot where he and his 
anceftors firit had their origin ’’ Befides the Martello towers 
that have been recently ereéted along this coait, there are 
feveral {mail forts on the beach in this vicinity, which were 
built fhortly after the commencement of the laf war. On 
the heights immediately above Hythe are extenfive ranges 
of barracks for infantry, erected fince the beginning of the 
prefent century; and near thefe are numerous mud-wall 
cottages for the wives and families of the foldiers. Other 
barracks, of a temporary kind, are within the town. Hythe 
is diftant from London 67 miles; and has a weekly market 
on Thurfday. 

About one mile north-weft from Hythe ftands Saltwood 
caflle, the original foundation of which has been attributed to” 
the Romans, though probably on infufficient authority. 
iilburne fays, that it was erected by Oefc, fon of Hengitt: 
and Grofe itates that “on examining thefe ruins, every tone 
of them evidently appears to have been laid by the Nor- 
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“mans.” This lat affertion is not only difproved by hifto- 


rical authorities, but is demonftratively erroneous ; asthe prin- 
cipal buildings now ftanding are of a much later date, and 
in a different ityle of architecture. Hafted ftates that it was 
rebuilt by Henry de Effex, baron of Ralegh, and itandard- 
bearerto Henry II. Archbifhop Courtenay, who was pro- 
moted to the fee of Canterbury in the fifth year of Richard 
If., expended great fums in rebuilding this caltle, to which 
he annexed a park, and made it his ufual place of refidence. 
The {cite of this caltie was well chofen ; the walls encircle an 
extentive area, of an elliptical form, furrounded by a very 
broad and deep moat, partly natural, and partly artificial. 
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The entrance into the firlt court was by a gateway, now in 
ruins, defended by a portcullis: the outer walls were itrength- 
ened by feveral circular and fquare towers, all of which are 
dilapidated. 

About half a mile from Saitwood, weltward, is Sandling, 
the new feat of Wiiliam Deedes, efg. who has built here a 
large manfion, under the direction of Bonomi, on a hill 
which commands fine views of the fea, and yet leoks down 
on its own demefne, confifting of wooded valaes, and reclule 
rural {cenery, poffeffing many beauties. Maited’s Kent, 
vol. iti. Beauties of England and Wales, vol. viii. 
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J The ninth letter of the Englifh alphabet, may be con- 
9 fidered both as a vowel and a confonant ; agreeably to 
which two different powers, it has two different forms ; 
though, fince the vowel and confonant differ in their form 
as well as found, they may, as Dr. Johnfon obferves, -be 
more properly accounted two letters. 
’ The Hebrews call the j confonant jod, 3}, from “3, hand 
and fpace ; becaufe it is fuppofed to reprefent the hand 
clenched; fo as to leave the fpace underneath void. With 
them it was pronounced as the corfonant y, as it ftill is 
among the Germans, and fome other people. The Greeks 
had no 7 confonant, and for that reafon ufed their vowel i 
inftead of it, as coming the neareft in found. The letter ? 
was ufed as a confonant among the Latins. In Enghth; 
confonant has invariably the fame found with that of g in 
3 and ferves to mollify that of the vowels; as in Jew, 
juft, jovial. I vowel varies in its found : in fome words it is 
long, as fine, thine, &c. In others fhort, as fin, thin. Prefixed 
toe, it makesa diphthong of the fame found with the {oft 7, or 
double ce, in field, yield, except in friend, which is pronounced 
frend. Subjoined to a or ¢, it makes them long, as fail, migh ; 
and to 9 makes a mingled found, which approaches more 
nearly to the true notion of a diphthong, or found compofedof 
the founds of two vowels, than any other combination of 
vowels in the Englifh language, as oi/, coin. ‘The found of: 
before another /, and at the end of a word, is always ex- 
prefled by y. Johnfon. 
- The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper for exprefling 
fine and delicate, but humble things ; on which account that 
verfe in Virgil, 


« Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, remifque fatifcunt,’’ 


which abounds in i’s, is generally admired. 


__ The vowel i was the only vowel which the Romans did 


not mark with the dafh of a pen, to fhew when it was long; 
initead of which, to denote it long, they ufed to make it 


fius, they often repeated it when it was to be long, 


bigger than ordinary, asin Pl/o, VIvus, &c. According 
_, to Lip 
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as in diz. They fometimes alfo denoted the length of this 
letter by adding e¢ to it, and turning it into a diphthong, as 
divei for divi, omneis for omnis, &c. 

I, ia Grammar, ik, Gothic, 1c, Saxon, ich, Dutch, is a 
pronoun perfonal. By Shakfpeare I is more than once 
written for ay, or yes: ¢. g. 


« Did your letters pierce the queen ?”’ 
— I, fir; the took ’em and read ‘em in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down.” 


I, in Logic, denotes a particular affirmative propofition. 
I was anciently a numeral letter, and fignified a hundred, 
according to the verfe. 


se I. C. compar erit, et centum fignificabit.”’ 


I, in the ordinary way of numbering, fignifies one; and 
when repeated, it fignifies as many units as it is repeated 
times. When put before a higher numeral, it fubtracs 
itfelf, as IV, IX, &c. but when fet after it, it is addedas 
often as itis repeated; as VI, XI, VIII, XIII, &c. 

In abbreviatures and ciphers, I frequently reprefents the 
whole word Jefus, whereof it is the firft letter. 

Neither the long nor the fhort I, the confonant ja, nor 
the vowel! I, is the initial of any technical term in AZu/ic. 

I, in the French Coinage, characterizes the money of 
Limoges. ; 

JA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Bothnia; 
at the mouth of the river Jafari; 12 miles N. of Ulea. 

Ja, St, St. Ya, or St. Agatha, a town of France, in the 
department of the Sefia, fituated on the Naviglio, containing 
five churches. N. lat. 43° 22'. E..long. 8°8'. See 92 
AGATHA. 

-_ JAATSURO, a town of Japan, in the iffand of Niphon ; 
65 miles N.W. of Jedo. 

JAB, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Woolli, 
fituated on the river Gambia. 

JABA, a town of Africa, in Bambarra, on the Niger. 
N. lat. 13° 15°. W: long. 4° 45'. : 

JABADILI 
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JABADII Issuta, an ancient name given to Sumatra, 
according to M. D’Anville, though others have fuppofed it 
to be Java. Ptolemy {peaks of this ifland and fays, that it 
abounded with gold. He calls the capital Argentea, the 
polition of which {cems to correfpond with that of Achen. 

JABAJAHITES, a fe& among the Muffulmen, who, 
according to Ricaut, teach, that God isnot perfectly wife ; 
that his knowledge does not extend to every thing ; and that 
time and experience have furnifhed him with the knowledge 
of many things whereof he was before ignorant. Thus, fay 
they, not being apprifed from all eternity of every event 
that fhall happen in the world, he is now obliged to govern 
it according to the chance and occurrence of thofe events. 

JABARABA, in Geography, a town of Brazil, in the go- 
vernment of Minas Geraes; 32 miles S. of Villa Rica. 

JABARIANS, a {et of Mahometans, in direct oppo- 
fition to the Kudarians, diltinguifhed by denying free agency 
in man, and afcribing his actions wholly to God. They take 
their denomination from Al Jabr, which fignifies neceflity 
or compulfion, becaufe they maintain that maa is neceffarily 
and inevitably conftrained to act as he does, by force of 
God’s eternal and immutable decree. Some of thefe, who are 
more rigid in their ‘opinion, are called pure Jabarians,. and 
others, who are more moderate, are called middle Jabarians. 
The former will not allow men to have any power at all ; 
afferting that man can do nothing, and that he is deftitute 
of power, will, or choice, as much as an inanimate agent. 
They affert alfo, that rewarding and pumifhing are the effets 
of neceffity, and they alfo fay the fame of the impoling of 
commands. This was the doctrine of the * Jahmians,”’ the 
followers. of Jahm Ebn Safwan, who likewife held that pa- 
radife and hell will vanifh, or be annihilated, after thofe 
who are deftined to thefe habitations fhall have entered them, 
fo that at laft there will be no exifting being befides God. 
The moderate Jabarians afcribe fome power to man, but 
fuch as has no influence on the aétion. As to thofe who grant 
the power of man to have fome influence on the aGtion, which 
influence is called “¢ acquiStion,’’ fome will not allow their 
being denominated Jabarians ; whereas others reckon them in 
the number of middie Jabarians, and contend for the middle 
opinion between abfolute neceflity and abfolute liberty, at- 
tributing to man acquifition or concurrence in producing 
the action, or in confequence of which he gains commendation 
or incurs blame; and they make the “¢ Afharians’’ a branch 
of this fect. To the middie or moderate Jabarians, belong 
the ** Najarians,’’ whofe founder Al Hafan Ebn Mohammed 
al Najar taught, that God created the actions of men, 
both good and bad, and that man acquired them, and that 
man’s power had an influence on the action, or a certain co- 
operation, which he called “ acquifition,”? agreeing in this 
refpect with Al Afhari ; and the ‘ Derarians,” the difciples 
of Derar Ebn Amra, who alfo held that men’s ations are 
really created by God, but that man really acquired them. 
The Jabarians alfo fay, that God is abfolute Lord of his 
creatures, and may deal with them according to his own 
pleafure ; fo that ifhe fhould admit all men without diftinétion 
into paradife, it would be no partiality, or if he fhould cait 
them all into hell, it would be no injuftice, concurring in 
this refpe@ with the Afharians, Sale’s Peel. Difc. 

JABBEE, in Geography, a large town of Africa, in the 
Kingdom of Bambarra, having in it a Moorifh mofque, 
and fituated on the Niger; 55 miles S.W. of Sego. N, lat. 
13°59. W. long. 3° 21’. 

JABBUAH, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Banfwaleh; 25 miles S.S.E. of Tandla. 

JABEZ, or Japusu-Gieap, in Scripture Geography, a 
city in the half-tribe of Manafleh beyond Jordan, fituated in 
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Gilead, at the foot of the mountain fo called. Fvufebius 
places it fix miles from Pella towards Gerafa. 

JABI, or Yasran, a diltrié of A frica, on the Gold Coaft, 
fituated to the eait of Anta, the foil of which is rich and 
fertile ; but the gold obtained here is adulterated. 

JABIRU, or Japinu-cuacu, in Ornithology, the Mxe- 
TEREA Americana; which fee. 

JABLONOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Braclaw ; 64 miles N.W. of Braclaw. 

JABLONOWSKY, Josery Atrexanper Vox, in Bio- 
graphy, a Polifh prince, who devoted himfelf chiefly to the 
tciences, and, for the fake of improvement, made feveral tours 
through Germany and France. When the troubles broke out 
in Poland he refigned his fenatorial dignity, left the country, 
and took up his refidence at Leipiic, where he diftinguifhed 
himfelf not only as a friend and proteCtor of fcience, but as 
a man of great literary acquirements, He founded a fociety 
which was named after himfelf, and afligned a liberal fum 
for the purpofe of diftributing premiums to the authors of 
the beft anfwers to queftions propofed cn various literary 
fubje&ts. This fociety itill exifts, holds its meetings at 
Leipfic,and occafionally prefents the world with the fruit of 
its labours. The prince died in 1777, at the age of fixty- 
five. His works are, “The Lives of twelve Generals :”’ 
written in the Polifh language: “A Treatife on the Scla- 
vonic Poetry,’? and fome pieces of a fimilar nature. Gen, 
Biog. 

JABLONSKI, Daniet Ernest, was born at Dantzic 
in the year 1660: he was educated partly at Liffa and partly 
at Frankfort on the Oder. He {pent fome time in his ma- 
turer ftudies at Holland, and from thence he went to England, 
and took all the advantages which the univerfity of Oxford 
could afford him. On his return to his native country in 
1683, he was admitted to the miniftry, and appointed 
pattor of the reformed church at Magdeburg. After fome 
fucceflive changes he was at length appointed to be minifter 
to the court of Berlin. He was extremely anxious to pro- 
mote an union between the Calvinifts and Lutherans, and to 
introduce into Pruffia a conftitution of church government 
refembling that of the Englifh eftablifhment : but his well- 
meant efforts proved ineffectual. He was not however 
difheartened by want of fuccefs, but directed all his atten- 
tion to the fame fubjeét twelve years afterwards. Some ac- 
count of the meafures taken in this bufinefs wiil be found at 
the end of Dr. Maclaine’s tranflation of Mofheim’s Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiltory. ‘To this account is annexed “ A Plan of 
Ecclefiattical Difcipline and Public Worthip,”’ drawn up by 
Jablonfki, and feveral original papers. In 1706, M., Jablonfki 
received the diploma of doctor of divinity from the univerfity 
of Oxford. In 1718 the king of Pruffia nominated 
him counfellor of the Confiftory, in 1729 member of the 
DireGtory of the reformed churches, and in 1733 prefident of 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. He died at the age of 
eighty, in 1741. He was author of a great number of 
works, chiefly theological, but his moft important were, 
1. * Biblia Hebraica, cum Notis Hebraicis et Lemmatibus 
Latinis ex recenfione, et cum Przfatione Latina, D. E. I.’? 
2. “Jura et Libertates Diffidentium in Religione Chriftiana in 
Regno Polonie et Magno Ducatu Lithuania, ex legibus 
Regni, et aliis Monumentis authenticis excerpta.”’ Moreri, 
Mofheim. 

JABLONSKY, Cuantes Gusravus, private fecretary to 
the queen of Pruffia, and a confiderable naturalift, began his 
career, as an author, by the publication of « A Syitem of all 
known indigenous and foreign Infeéts,’’ arranged: ac- 
cording to the Linnzan fyftem, and intended as a continu. 
ation of Buffon’s Natural Hiftory. The hare which Jab- 
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lonfley liad in this work extends only tothe feventh fheet of 
the third part, relating to butterflies. His ilnefs prevented 
him from continuing a work that demanded much labour 
and attention. It was carried on by Mr. Herbit, a clergy- 
man at Berlin ; who alfo continued another work on the de- 
feription of the Sca-abei, bezunby Jabloniky. Our author 
died in the year 1787, at the age of thirty-one, to the regret 
of his friends, who had high expectations from his talents and 
great affiduity. Gen. Biog. 

Jantonsky, Jowx Trropore, brother of D. Erneft, 
was born at Dantzic in 1654. He was educated partly at 
Amfterdam, and partly at Berlin, from whence he was fent 
to the Gymnafium of Konig fberg, and then to Frankfort on 
the Oder. In 1680 he made a tour through Germany, 
Holland, and England, and in 1687 he accompanied the 
princefs of Deffau to Poland, where he remained till the 
death of the prince Radzivil, the hufsand of his patronefs. 
He was now appointed fecretary at the court of the duke of 
Saxe-Barby, aid in 1700 was eleéted fecretary to the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, then newly eltablithed. In 
1715 he aecompanied on his travels, in the capacity of tutor, 
Frederie William, hereditary prince of Pruffia, and upon 
his return was appointed a-counfellor of flate. He died in 
1731, leaving behind: him a great number of very learned 
works, athong which was ‘“* A: General DiGtionary of Arts 
and Seiences ;”” which was afterwards augmented and im- 
proved by J. J. Schwabe, profeffor of philofophy at Leipfic. 
Gen. Biog.. ; 

Jantonsky, Pavt Ervest, fon of Daniel Erneft,wasborn 
at Berlin in 16923. His great talents were difcovered at an 
early period, and having ftudied at Frankfort, and acquired 
adeep knowledge of theology and the Coptic language, he 
was admitted among the royal candidates; and at the king’s 
expence made a literary tour through Germany, Holland, 
England, and France. In the courfe of his travels he had 
an opportunity of improving himfelf in the Coptic, par- 
ticularly by confulting the different works in that language 
at Leyden, Oxford, and Paris. In 1720 he was appointed 
profeffor of philofophy, and preacher to the reformed con- 
gregation of Frankfort on the Oder: in 1722, public pro- 
feflor of theology, and afterwards member ot the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin. He died in the month of September, 
1757- He was author of many learned and theological 
works; and was by his labours of much fervice to biblical 
literature. Two of his principal pieces were “ Rhempha 
ZEgyptiorum Deus ab Ifraelitis in Deferto cultus,” and 
« Pantheon /Egyptiorum, five de Diis eorum Commen- 
tarius.”” 

- JABLUNKAU, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in the 
principality of Tefchen, on the river Elfe, with an adjoining 
fort ; 11 miles S.S.E. of Tefchen. N. lat. 49° 32'. E. long. 
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JABOK, or Jaszox, in Scripture Geography, a brook on 
the other fide of Jordan, whofe {pring was in the mountains 
of Gilead: It fell into Jordan, near the fea of Tiberias, 
fouth ; and feparated the land of the Ammonites from Gaulo- 
nitis, and that of Og king of Bafhan. Gen. xxxii. 42 to 43. 

JABOLPOUR Gurran, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Gurry Mundella; 28 miles E.N.E. of Gurrah. 

JABOROSA, in Zotany, a name given by Juffieu from 
the Arabic appellation of the Mandrake, Jaborofé, with’ 
which’ the plants in queftion agree in habit, and almoft, as 
Juffiew himfelf hints, in genus. Juff. 125. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
yv. 2. 1016. Lamarck. Illuftr. v. 2. 11. t. 114. Clafs and 
order, Péntandria’ Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Luridz, Linn. 
Solanez, Juff. 

Gen. Ch.. Cad. Perianthinferior, of one leaf, bell:thaped, 
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in five nearly equal fegments, permanent. Cor. of one petal, 
tubular, much longer than the caiyx ; tube nearly cylindrical; 
limb in five acute, fomewhat fpreading, feements. Stam. 
Filaments five, fhort, flat, inferted into the upper part of the 
tube, and fcarcely extending beyond its orifice; anthers 
ere&t, heart-fhaped. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; ityle 
thread-fhaped, the length of the tube, ereét ; fligma capitate, 
with a fmail point. Peric. and Seeds unknown. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla tubular. Stamens inferted into the top 
ofthe tube. Stigmacapitate. Berry? 

1. J. integrifolia. Lamarck. Iluttr. t. 114.—Leaves 
elliptic-oblong, flightly toothed.—Native of Buenos Ayres, 
where it was gathered by Commerfon, from whofe fpecimens 
alone, of this and the following fpecies, any thing is known 
concerning them in Europe. They appear to be perennial 
herbaceous plants, of the fize of a primrofe, with feveral 
radical rather downy faves, without any fem. Flowers on 
fimple radical ftalks, fhorter than the leaves, the tube an 
inch and a half Jong, rather flender. 

2. J. runcinata. Wamarck. n. 2.—Leaves lyrate. Tube 
of the corolla fomewhat bell-thaped.—Gathered by Com- 
merfon near Monte Video. Its lyrate, deeply toothed haves; 
and fhorter bell-thaped flower, much like that of Afropa: 
Belladonna, fufficiently dittinguifh it from the preceding. 

JABOTAPITA. See Ocnxa. 

JABOTI, in Zoology, the name of a remarkable {pecies 
of tortoife found in America, The fhell of this fpecies is 
black, and has many hexangular figures marked upon it; 
the head and legs are brown, variegated with fpots of a 
dufky greenifh hue. The liver of this fpecies is accounted a 
very delicate food. 

JABOU, in Geography, a country of Africa, W. of 
Benin. 

JABRIN, a diftriG of Arabia, S.W. of Hadsjar, abound- 
ing with falt. 

JACA, a town of Spain, in Aragon, at the foot of the 
Pyrenées, on the river Aragon; the iee ofa bifbop fuffragan: 
of Saragofla. This ancient town, which has a citadel built in 
1592, was formerly the capital of Aragon, as it is now of 
a diftriét, comprehending nearly 200 towns and villages ; 
45 miles N. of Saragoffa. Ny lat. 42° 29’. W.-long.o 4r. 

Jaca, in Natural Hiffory, the name of a kind of. nut, 
very common in China, which is reckoned the largeit of all 
yet known. It is produced from the trunk of the tree, as if 
the branches, however large and ftrong, were not able to 
bear it ; its fhell is fo itrong, that there is occafion for an ax 
or hatchet to open it; and within are innumerable cells or 
veficles, containing a pulpofa yellowcolour, which furrounds 
a kernel like the chefnut, that is exceedingly fweet when: 
ripe. 

JACAMACIRI and Jacamar, in Ornitholozy. 
Atucepo Galbula. 

JACANA. See Parra Jacana. 

JACAPA, or Jacapu. See Tanxacra Jacapa. 

JACARAY, in Geography, a town of Brazil, in the gos 
vernment of St. Paul; 50 miles N.E. of St. Paul. 

JACARE, in Zoology. See Lacerta Alligator. 

JACARINI, in Ornithology. See Tanacra Jacarina.. 

JACCA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
interior of the country of the Vafconi. Ptol 

JACCATRA, in Geography, one of the empires of the: 
ifland of Java, bounded on the E. by that of Cheribon,, 
and to the W. by the kingdom of Bantam. It was for-- 
merly governed by its own kings ;- but the laft of thefe,. 
having been fubdued by the arms of the Dutch Eaft India: 
Company in the year 1619, they have ever fince poffefled it 
by the right of conqueft, as fovereigns.. It is under the- 
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immediate government of the governor-general and the 
council of India, and all the Javanefe of Jaccatra are there- 
fore born the company’s fubjeéts. Before this revolu- 
tion, Jaccatra was the capital of the empire, but Batavia, 
which is built near the former, is now the chief place. The 
Preanger lands are diftri&ts which did not formerly belong 
to the kingdom of Jaccatra, but which have been united to 
the company’s pofleffions fince the year 1677; and the ad- 
miniltration of them is divided between Batavia and the 
refidency of Cheribon. The whole country of Jaccatra, 
with the Preanger lands, is 1190 Dutch miles in circum- 
ference, and comprizes 30 diftri@s, containing together 
33,914 families, or 203,384 inhabitants; of which the dif- 
triét of Batavia alone includes 19,469 families, or 116,814 
inhabitants. Hence it appears, that the other diftri@s are 
much lefs populous, fo that a great extent of excellent land 
remains uncultivated and negle¢ted, and that which is tilled 
is owing to the indultry and perfeverance of the Chinefe, 
who are fettled here. The depopulation of Jaccatra has 


been chiefly owing to the conquelis of the company, which 


having taken the capital and defeated the army of Bantam, 
carried away the inhabitants into the latter kingdom; in 
confequence of which Jaccatra remained for a confiderable 
time nearly in an uninhabited ftate. Since the year 1753, 
however, the population has here been confiderably aug- 
mented. Jaccatra is watered and fertilized by feveral rivers, 
of which the largelt are the Sadani, or the river of Tangerang, 
and that of Crawang, which defcend from the inland moun- 
tains, and flow into the fea in a northerly direction. The 
river of Tangerang runs into the fea, not far from the point 
of Ontong Java, and near its mouth the company have a 
{mall port called the “ Kwal.” This river gives part of 
its water to a canal that fupplies the canals and moats of 
the city of Batavia; but the greater part is furnifhed by 
other rivers. ‘The productions of Jaccatra are principal'y 
coffee, fugar, and rice; likewife indigo, cotton, varn, tur- 
meric, and cadjung, or lentiles, from which latt oil is preffed. 
In 1778 there were fold in Holland the following ar- 
ticles, being produétions of the colony of Jaccatra; wiz. 
2,000,coolbs. of fugar, at 4 ftivers; 2,000,ccolbs. of coffee, 
at 11 ditto ; 500,00o0lbs. of pepper, at 17 ditto; 100 leagers 
of arrack ; 10,000lbs. of candied ginger; cotton-yarn to 
the amount of 200,c00 florins, and indigo to the amount of 
1000 florins. This may be taken as the annual quantity of 
what Jaccatra is able to furnifh for Europe, and the gain 
upon thefe articles is confiderable, as none of them coft 
much ; the pepper and coffee nearly 22, and the fugar 14 
ftivers per pound. Of fugar, the company farther difpofe 
every year full four millions of pounds weight in Japan, Surat, 
Malabar, and other eftablifhments, from which they like- 
wife make confiderable profits; and about the fame quan- 
tity, 4c0,0colbs. is exported in private trade, together with 
immenfe quantities of arrack, rice, and other articles. Sta- 
vorinus’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, &c. vol. iii. 

JACCHAGOGI, laxxeywya, ia Antiquity, thofe who 
carried the flatue of the hero Jacchus in proceffion, at the 
celebration of the Athenian feftival called El-ujinia. They 
had their heads crowned with myrtle. 

JACCHUS, in Zoology. \ See Simta. 

JACEA, in Botany. See CENTAUREA. 


JACI, in Geography, a {mall well built and populous- 


town of Sicily, in the valley of Demona, where a great quan- 
tity of filk is manufa€tured. It was formerly called Acis. 
(See Acts.) 
the ancient city, if we judge from its actual elevation above 
the level of the fea, and the number of ftrata of lava which. 
are difcovered in defcending the flight of fteps, leading from 


The modern town is fituated far higher than . 
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this town to the Caricatore, which is below it; 12 miles 
N.N.E. of Catania. N. lat. 37° 40’. E. long. 15° 15'- 

JACINA, a river of Naples, which runs into the gulf 
of Squillace, N. lat. 38? 57’. E. long. 17°. 

JACINTH, in Botany. See Hyacintuvs. 

JACK, in Falecnry, fignifies the male of birds of {port. 
See Fatcon and Hawk. 

Jacx, or Pike, in Ichthyology. See Esox Lucius. 

Jack, in Mechanics, is an inftrument in common ufe for 
raifing heavy timber, or very great weights of any kind. See 
Plate XXX. Mechanics, fig. 1. 


Butas the wheel-work of this engine is inclofed in the 


ftrong piece of timber C B,, the intide of it is reprefented 
in fig. 2, where the rack A B muft be fuppofed at leatt 
four times as long in proportion to the wheel Q, as the 
figure reprefents it ; and the teeth, which will be then four 
times more in number, to be contained about three in an 
inch. Then if the handle H P be feven inches long, five 
turns of it ; i.e. five times 22 inches, or 110 inches, will be 
the velocity of the power, whilft the weight raifed by the 
claw A, or deprefied by the claw B, moves one inch: for 
as the pinion of the handle has but four leaves, and the 


wheel Q twenty teeth, there mult be five revolutions of the’ 


handle to turn the wheel once round, whofe three-leaved 
pinion R will, in that revolution, juft move the rack three 
teeth, or one inch. This might have been alfo known 
without feeing, or even knowing the number of the teeth 
of the wheel and pinions, by meafuring a revolution of the 
handle in fg. 1; and comparing the fpace gone through by 
it with the {pace gone through by the end Aor B. This 
machine is fometimes open behind from the bottom almoit 
up to the wheel Q, to let the lower claw, which in that cafe 
is'turned up as at B, draw up any weight. When the 
weight is drawn, or pufhed fufficiently high, it is kept from 
going back by hanging the end of the hook S, fixed to a 
itaple, over the curved part of the handle at 4. 

Jack is alfo the name of a well known engine ufed for 
turnicg a {pit: the weight is the power applied ; the friction 
of the parts, and the weight with which the {pit is charged, 
are the force to be overcome ; and a fteady uniform motion 
is maintained by means of the fly. See the conftru&tion of 


this engine more particularly explained and illuftrated by a_ 


figure, under the article MecHANIcaL powers. ; 

Jack, Smoke, is an engine ufed for the fame purpofe with 
the common jack, and is fo called from its being moved by 
means of the {moke or rarefied air; afcending the chimney, 
and ftriking again{t the tail of the horizontal wheel A Bb, 
(fig. 3-) which being inclined to tbe horizon, is moved about 
the axis of the wheel, together with the pinion C, which 
carries the wheels D and E; and E carries the chain F, 
which turns the fpit. The wheel A B fhould be placed in 
the narrow part of the chimney, where the motion of the 
finoke is {fwifteft, and then the greateft part of it muft ftrike 
upon the fails. The force of this machine depends on the 
draught of the chimney, and the vehemence of the fire. 

’ Jack, ina Ship, is a fort of flag or colours, difplayed 
from a mait erected on the outer end of a fhip’s bow/prit. 
In the Britifh navy the jack is nothing more than a {mall 
union flag, compofed of the interfection of the red and 
white crofies ; but in merchant-fhips this union is bordered 
witha red field. See Frac. 

Jack is ufed alfo for ahorfe or wooden frame to faw 
timber upon; for an inftrument to pull off a pair of boots 5 
for agreat leathern pitcher to carry drink in; for a {mall bowl 
that ferves as a mark, at the exercife of bowling ; and for 
a young pike. 

JacK, a Mufical implement in a virginal, {pinnet, and 

_ harpfichord 5 
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fiarpfichord; it is a fmall machine, ufually. made of pear- 
tree wood, in which is a tongue, armed with a quill. This 
tongue.moves on a fwivel, aad when the quill has ftruck 
the ftring, by the jack being thrown up with the key, on 
the end of whichit refts, if the finger is taken off, it returns 
to its place under the ilring, and the tongue, thrown back 
by pafling the firing, is forced into its perpendicular fitua- 
tion by the {pring of a briftle behind it. : 

; mecbadcchs in Architefure, is an arch.of one brick thick- 
nefs. Sout 

_ Sackx-Head, in Hydraulics, a part fometimes annexed to 
the forcing-pump.. See Pump. 

| Jack-in-a-Box, in Botany. See HERNaNvIA. 

Jack by the Hedge. See ERysiium. 

Jack-Daw. (See Corvus Monedula.) -This. bird is 
very mifchievous to the farmer and gardener, and is of {uch a 
thievith difpofition, that he will carry away much more thanhe 
can make any ufe of. There is a method of deftroying this 
bird by a particular fort of {pringe, which is much practifed 
in fome parts of Eng'and, and is fo ufeful, that it ought to 
be made univerfal. ‘The method is this: a flake of about 
five feet long is to be driven firmly into the ground, and 
made fo fait that it cannot move, and fo fharp pointed at the 
top, that the jack-daw cannot reft upon it. Within a foot 
ef the top there mu‘ be a hole bored-through it, of three 
quarters of aa inch in diameter ; through this hole is to be 
put a flick of about eight inches long, then a horfe-hair 
foringe or noofe is to be faltened to a thin hazel-wand, and 
this brought up to the place where the fhort itick is placed, 
and carried with it through the hole ; the remainder beiag 
left open under that flick. The other end of the hazel-rad 
is to be put through a hole in the flake near the ground, 
and faftened there ; the fiake is to be planted among the 
jack-daw’s food, aud he will naturally be led to fettle on it ; 
but finding the point teo fharp, he will defend to the little 
crofs ftick ; this will fink with his weight, and the {pringe 
will receive his leg, and hold him fatt. 

Jacx-Daw, Purple. See Gracura Quifcala. 

. Jacx-Ketch, is a name given by the populace to the com- 
mon hangman. 
» JacK-in-a-Lantern. See Ients Fatuus. 

Jack-Snipe, in Ornithology. See Scotopax Geallinula. 

+ Jack Wambafium, in our Old Writers, a kind of defenfive 
coat-armour, worn by horfemen in war, not made of iolid 


iron, but of many plates faftened together ; which fome 


perfons by tenure were bound to find upon any invaiion. 
Jack; Wood, afort of flool made ufe of for fawing or cut- 

ting wood upon. 

» JACKALL, in Zoology, the name of a creature of the 

doz-kind, the canis aureus of Linnzus, called by authors 

dupus aureus, the gold-coloured wolf, and by the modern 

Greeks fyuilachi. See Aureus. 

~ JACKSON, Jonuy, in Biography, was born at Senfey, 


’ néar Thirlk, in York hire, in 1686. He was educated at Don- 


cater, -under Dr. Henry Bland, afterwards head-mafter of 
Exton fchool: From Doncaiter he went to Cambridge, and 
was entered, in 1702, of Jefus college. Here he took his 
of B. A. and quitted the univerfity-ia 1707, and en- 
himfelf as private.tutor in the family of a gentleman 
of Derbythire. In the following year he was ordained, and 
Yoon after obtained the reCtory of Roflington, which had 
heen referved for him, by the corporation of Doncatter, 
after the death of his father. In 1714 he commenced his 
eareer as author, by publifhing three letters in defence of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke’s “Scripture Doétrine of the Trinity,” 
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ander the name: of a country clergyman. This work was 
_ the means of introducing, him to the notice of Dr. Clarke, 
oe eeVvon XVIII. 
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who was anxious to procure for him fome preferment in the 
church. In 1714, Mr. Jackfon engaged in the Bangorian- 
controyerfy, and proved an able defender of bifhop Hoadly, 
in the caufe of liberty. In 1716 he engaged in a contro- 
verfy with Dr. Waterland, in defence of the. fentiments 
maintained by Dr. Clarke. He purfued the fubject itil 
farther in a correfpondence with Mr. Whilton, by which he 
was led to determine never more to fubfcribe to the thirty- 
nine articles. In confequence of this refolution, he loit, 
about the year 1724, the hepes which he had been led to 
entertain of a prebendary of Salifbury, which bifhop Head- 
ly refufed to give him without fubfcription. This refufal 
was fo extraordinary, efpecially as it came from Hoadly, 
and as the law did not make fubfcription neceffary, that the 
prelate was cenfured for it by his belt friends. Whiiton ex- 
claimed, “* how confiftent this was with his own notion of 
liberty of confcience, or with that Chriftian freedom, of 
which he was always an advocate, I do not well underftand.’’ 
Upon the death of his friznd Dr.Clarke, in 1729, Mr. Jack- 
fon was prefented to the mafterfhip.of Wigfton’s hofpital, in 
Leicefter, by the duke of Rutland, which place he filled, till 
his death, with much reputation and credit, candidly admit- 
ting into the houfe perfons of different religious perfuafions, 
even fome who had been violent partizans againft him. Mr. 
Jackfon next appeared as an author in defence of humaa 
liberty, or the liberty of the will, in oppofition to Anthony 
Collins, who had publifhed a pamphlet in behalf of the doc- 
trine of neceffity: he alfo wrote in-jultification of human 
reafon ;_and in defence of the Chriftian religion, in oppofi- 
tion to Tindal’s work, entitled ‘‘ Chriilianity as Old as the 
Creation.” -His other {maller treatifes we fhali pafs over, 
though very ufeful and important in the controverfies and 
difcuifions of the period in which the author flourifhed. . Ip 
1752 he fent his great work into the world, entitled «« Chro- 
nological Antiquities, or the Antiquities and Chronology of 
the moft ancient Kingdoms from the Creation of the World, 
for the Space of Five thoufand Years.” This work, the 
refult of much ftudious application, and very extenfive read- 
ing, confifted of three volumes 4to., was well received by the 
literati of our own country, and was tranflated into the 
German language. He had other works in view, particu- 
larly an edition of the New Teftament in Greek, with {cholia 
in the fame language ; this he meant to have accompanied 
with ail the various readings which he had colleGed, but 
the infirmities of age prevented him from accomplifhing his 
defigns. He died in 1763, ia the 78th year of his age. He 
was a man of deep and very extenfive learning, particularly 
in Greek and Roman literature, and his induttry was inde- 
fatigable. He was the avowed friend of civil and religious 
liberty, and was never.airaid cf avowing the truth on any 
fubje&, although he was fully fenfible of the obloquy and 
temporal loffes to which fuch conduét would expofe him. 
Biog. Brit. : 

Jackson, Tuomas, was born at Witton, in the county of 
Durham, in the yeat 1579. Having obtained a good claf- 
fical education, he was entered of Queen’s college in the year 
1595s and in the following year he was, on account of his 
great merit, unanimoutly elected a {cholar of Corpus Chriiii 
college, notwithfandiag the utmoft intereft was made. for 
another candidate. He took his degrees in regular courfe, 
and was at length chofen vice-prefident of his college feveral 
years fucceffively. » He firft obtained a benefice in his native 
country, which, in a fhort time, he relinquifhed for the vicar- 
age of St. Nicholas, in Neweaftle-upon-l'yne. He was 
in fentiment a rigid. Calviniit, and was. much admired and 
followed as.a preacher. Being. afterwards appointed chap- 
lain to. Dr. Neile, bifhop.of Durham, that-prelate. was the 
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means of making him a convert to Arminianifm. In 1650 
he was elected prefident of Corpus Chriiti college, on which 
occafion he religned the viearage in Newcaitle, and foon 
afterwards was nominated chaplain in ordinary to his majelty, 
and collated to the vicarage of Witney in Oxfordthire. In 
1635 he was made a prebend of Winchefter, and in 1638 he 
was promoted to the deanery of Peterborough. He died in 
1640, leaving behind him a charaéter for a folid and pene- 
trating judgment, and for extenfive and found learning. His 
works are numerous, but wholly theological; the principal 
of them confift of «« Commentaries on the Apoftle’s Creed,”’ 
in twelve books, His works, thirty years after his deceafe, 
were colleted and publifhed in three volumes folio, to which 
is prefixed the life of the author. Biog. Brit. 

Jackson, WILLIAM, an eminent mufical compofer, was 
a native of Exeter, in Devonfhire. He was pupil of the 
celebrated Travers, and may be faid to have imbibed no 
{mall portion of that compofer’s fpirit. It mutt be allowed 
that Jackfon pofleffed a confiderable fhare of intelleCtual 
ability, and evinced on many occafions a very diftinguifhed 
talte for the fine arts. His judgment in general was found ; 
genius will not be denied him, and when genius, judgment, 
and talte are united in the fame perfon, we are entitled to 
expe@t an approximation to human excellence. At the 
fame time it mult be confeffed, that thefe qualities were 
ftrongly alloyed by a mixture of felfifhnefs, arrogance, and 
an infatiable rage for fuperiority. 

In many of his mufical compofitions he has difplayed 
traits of novelty, but thefe are not the mot eftimable of his 
produétions. The “ Elegies,” the beit of his works, poffefs 
fuperior melody, for which we may allow him credit; but 
the harmony of thefe is in fome meafure derived from his 
old matter ; that is, they are conftru€ted upon the model 
of that compofer’s canzonets. Indeed, many of Jackfon’s 
early compolitions favour much of the fpirit and contrivance 
of Travers. 

Jackfon’s fame, in a great meafure, may be faid to be 
founded in his judgment of felection with regard to poetry ; 
though he fometimes took unwarrantable liberties with his 
author, in order to accommodate the lines to his mufic. 

Perhaps no compofer copied lefs from others than Jackfon, 
yet at the fame time it mutt be admitted that he was a pal- 
pable mannerift. His moft interetting and novel melodies 
are too frequently aflociated with common paflages that 
have exilted almott from the origin ef mufic; the defcent 
of four notes in the diatonic order is fufficient to illuftrate 
‘our meaning. Jackfon’s peculiar fort exifted in giving an 
elegant and plaintive melsdy to elegiac poetry. In confti- 

tuting harmony, without rendering the middle part or parts 
of a compofition deftitute of melody, Jackfon ftands un- 
rivalled. 

This is no trivial praife, when it is known that, before 
his time, compofers were, and are at prefent, very defective 
in this part of their art. ; 

It was a defe& in Jackfon’s mufic, that his melody would 
fuit any {pecies of plaintive lines: few of his compofitions 
difplayed the art of mingling expreffion with melody, and 
preferving the latter in its purity.. His ‘ Fairy Fantafies,”’ 
not yet publifhed, evince more congruity than any others of 

--bis works. 

Jackfon paid his court to the graphic mufe, but never 
Jooked ut nature, believing, that by copying other matters, 
he might at lait arrive at excellence. His great model was 
his friend Gainfborough, whofe colouring and compofition 
he conitantly endeavoured to imitate, fometimes with a 
degree of fuccefs which induced him to lay a falfe claim to 
the merit of originality. But bad he fuccceded in even 
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equalling that great artift, his pitures would not have fpokew 
the language of nature ; the man who merely copies another, 
either m mufic or painting, can never be confidered a great 
artift ; he can only be a faint echo, and ranked among the 
fervum pecus imitatorum. 

Jackfon’s literary works, though not of the hicheft order, 
poffefs genius. He wrote * Thirty Letters on various Sub- 
jets,” 8vo. «¢ The Four Ages, and other Effays,” 8vo. 
“< Treatife on the prefent State of Mufic.”’ Atlfo fome 
papers in the eflays of the Exeter Society. He produced 
eighteen mufical publications, confifting of « Hymns, Songs, 
Canzonets, Elegies,’ and an ** Ode to Fancy,” &e. ’ 

Jackfon was ele&ed organilt of St. Peter's: cathedral, 
Exeter, in 1777, and continued in that fituation till his 
death, in 1803. 

Though his general mode of living was temperate, yet he 
thought that a {till greater abftinence would prolong his 
exiftence. He latterly dined on’ milk-porridge, and drank 
water. This experiment was fatal. His habit neceffarily 
became impoverithed, and his exiftence terminated in a 
dropfy, at the age of 73. 

JACKSON, in Geography, a county of America, in Georgia, 
containi'g 7736 inhabitants, of whom 1400 are flaves.— 
Alfo, a county of Teneffee, in Mero diftridt. 

Jacxson, Port, a bay or harbour on the E. coaft of 
New Holland, fo called by lieutenant (afterward captain) 
Cook, who difcovered it in May 1770, and found that it 
had good anchorage. This is one of the nobleft harbours 
in the world, extending about 14 miles in length, with nume- 
rous creeks andcoves. On the fouth of this, at a fpot ealled 
Sidney cove, a fettlement for tranfported criminals was 
fixed. Jackfon lies three leagues N. of Botany-bay ; which 
fee. See allo New HoLranp. 


Jacxson’s River, a head-water of James’s river, in Vir-. 


ginia, which rifes in the warm {pring mountains, and runs 
S.W. through the valley, until it is jomed by Carpenter’s 
creek, when the river affumes the name of Fluvanna, and 
flows S.E. About 3 ef a mile from its fource, it falls over a 
rock 200 feet into the valley below. It is near half as high 
as Niagara, but only 12 or 15 wide. $ 

JACKSONBORO, a polt-town of America, in Scriven 
county, Georgia; 670 miles faom Wafhington. : 

JACKSONIA, in Botany, fo named by Mr. Robert 
Brown, in memory of the late Mr. George Jackfon, F.L.S: 
aman of the moft excellent and amiable character, devoted to 
the fcience of botany, to which, under the aufpices of his 
patron and friend, A. B. Lambert, ef. he has rendered feveral 
important fervices. The improved ftyle of the Botanical 
Repofitory, for fome time pait, though far fhort of what he 
wifhed, is owing to his care, and he has furnifhed a paper 
in the tenth volume of the Linnzan Society’s Tranfaétions, 
on anew genus of Decandrous Leguminous plants, named 
Ormofia. Many manufcripts evincing his learning and fcie 
entific fkill remain in the hands cf Mr. Lambert. Mr. 
Jackfon died of a rapid decline Jan. 12, 1811, aged 31, and 
was interred on the 16th in St. George’s burying-ground, 
Mary-le-bone. He was a native of Aberdeen.—Brown in 
Ait. Hort. Kew. y 3. 12—Clafs and order, Decandria 
Menogynia. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Juli. 


Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, in five 
deep, nearly equal, acute fegments. Cor. papilionaceous, of 
five petals. Srandard inverfely heart-fhaped, about equal 


to the calyx. Wings rather longer, obtufe, with a tocth on 
their upper fide near the bafe. Keel of two petals, ef the 
fize and fhape of the wings. Stam. Filaments ten, awl- 
fhaped, diftin@, equal, afcending. deciduous ; anthers round- 
ith, Pi, Germen nearly feffile, oval ; ftyle awl-thaped, 
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flender ; ftigma fimple, obtufe. eric. Legume ovate or 
oblong, fomewhat {welling, of one cell and two valves, 
downy on their infide. Seeds two, roundifh, without any 
appendage. 

Eff. Ch.. Calyx in five deep, nearly equal, fegments. 
Corolla papilionaceous. Style awl-fhaped. Stigma firaple. 
Legume of one cell, downy within. Seeds two, without 
any appendage. 

Of this genus, whofe habit is lender and refembling that 
of Broom, two fpecies are defined in an unpublifhed fheet 
of the third volume of the Hortus Kewenjfis, kindly com- 
municated to us by Mr. Brown, that the memory of his 
friend might as foon and as widely as poflible be comme- 
morated. Thefe are, 

1. J. feoparia. Brown MSS.—« Stem arborefcent, with- 
out thorns. Branches angular. Clufters terminal.””—Na- 
tive of New South Wales, from whence it was fent to Kew 
garden by Mr. George Caley, in 1803. ‘This is the plant 
mentioned in Sims and Keenig’s Annals of Botany, v. 1. 
511, which the author of the effay there printed, and of 
the prefent article, for want of the fruit, could not then 
venture to determine. Its branches have the afpeét of a 
Spartium, and are fomewhat filky, leaflefs, much branched, 
and angular. Flowers yellow, in fcattered fhort clufters. 
Specimens were long ago fent from Port Jackfon, by Dr. 
White —This {pecies is kept in the green-houfe, and flowers 
from June to Augutt. 

2. J. fpinofa. Brown MSS. (Gompholobium fpinofum ; 
Billard. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 107. t. 136.)—*¢ Stem fhrubby. 
Branches fpinous, fpreading, twice or thrice forked, angu- 
lar. Bracteas very thort, clofely preffed to the top of the 
flower-{talk.’’— Native of the fouth-weft coaft of New Hel- 
land, from whence it was fent to Kew, by Mr. Peter Good 
in 1803, and is kept in the green-houfe, flowering moft 
part of the fummer. The /fem is much branched, rigid and 
{pinous, without leaves. Jowers italked, ufually in pairs. 
Billardiere fays the feeds are from two to four, and kidney- 
fhaped. 

Several more fpecies of Jack/onia are deftined to appear 
in Mr. Brown’s Prodromus Fl. Nove Hollandiz, with which, 
we prefume, the above fpecific charaters are contrafted. S. 

JACKSONSBOROUGH,, in Geography, a {mall poft- 
town of South Carolina, on the W. fide of Edifto river, about 

5 miles W. of Charlefton. 

JACKTALL, a town of Hindooftan, in Dowlatabad ; 

12 miles N.W. of Ramgur. 
_ JACMEL, a jurifdiGion and fea-port town on the S. 
fide of the ifland of St. Domingo. This jurifdiétion, in the 
French part of the ifland, contains three parifhes, remarkable 
for the goodnefs of its foil, and the abundant crops of coffee. 
‘The town is fituated on the S. fide of the neck of the fouth 
peninfula; 6 leagues weftward of Cayes de Jacmel, or 13 
S.W. of Port-au-Prince, and 53 E. of cape Tiburon. N. 
lat. 18° 21’. W. long. from Paris 75° 2'. 

JacmeEL, Cayes de, a town and parifh on the E. fide of 
the ftream of its name; the parifh is bounded E. by the 
plain on the Spanifh part, at the foot of the mountains 
of Bahoruco, 8o leagues fquare, fit for any kind of cultiva- 
tion. 

JACO, a river of Brazil, which runs into the Atlantic. 
S. lat. 17° 25’. 

Jaco, in Ornithology. See Psirracus Erithacus. 

JACOB, in Scripture Hiflory, the fon of Ifaac and Rebecca, 
was born in the year B. C. 1836. He was twin-brother of 
Efau (fee Gen. xxv. 25.), of a meek peaceable difpojition, 
domeftic in his habits, inclined to a pattoral life, and the 
favourite of his mother ; whereas, Efau was of a more fierce 
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and turbulent temper, fond of hunting, and, in confequence 
of his mafculine active {pirit, the object of his father’s par- 
tial affection. Jacob derived his name from the manner of 
his birth, as he came into the world holding his brother's 
heel, which, in Hebrew, is exprefled by Ay, whence 
apy: he fupplanted, aterm indicating fome events that oc- 
curred in the progrefs of his years, and of which we have 
already given a brief account under the article Efau. It is 
needlefs minutely to detail the particulars of his future hit- 
tory, as they are recited in the book of Genefis, to which 
the reader isreferred. Here we find, that in order to avoid 
the threatened effects of his brother’s difpleafure, incurred 
as we have already related under the article Esau, Jacob wis 
feut by his mother to her brother Laban. In his journey he 
had a vifion of a peculiar nature, which brightened his pro- 
fpeéts, and induced him to form pious and laudable refolu- 
tions. On his arrival at Padan-Aram, he was hofpitably re- 
ceived by his uncle Laban ; and in a little while he conceived 
an affe€tion for Rachael, his youngeft daughter. In order 
to obtain Laban’s confent to their marriage, he agreed to 
ferve him feven years; but at the clofe of this period of 
fervice, Leah, the eldeft filter, was fubitituted for Rachael ; 
and he contraéted to ferve Laban for a fecond term of years, 
upon condition of obtaining the firit object of his affection. 
Upon the expiration of this term he married Rachael ; and 
during his abode with Laban, he was fingularly profperous. 
At length his fituation became intolerably grievous, and 
he determined to return with his wives and children, and 
the property he had acquired, to his own country. Availing 
himfelf of an opportunity which Laban’s abfence afforded, 
he prepared for his journey ; and he had proceeded fo far 
before his departure was known, that Laban was feven days 
in purfuing him before he could overtake him. Upon their 


‘interview on mount Gilead, Laban remonitrated and Jacob 


juttified the meafure which he had adopted. Rachael, how- 
ever, before her departure, had contrived to purloin her 
father’s feraphim (which fee) ; and Laban, in his remon- 
ftrance with Jacob, complained of the robbery. Jacob, 
unapprized of the fact, confented to an examination of every 
tent, and declared that the individual, who was guilty of 
the robbery, fhould be put to death. Rachael contrived 
to elude the fearch; and Laban, apprchending that his 
charge was unjuft, inclined to meafures of conciliation. 
Accordingly, he propofed to Jacob terms of alliance, and 
that a monument fhould be ereéted as a teftimony of it to 
future ages. Jacob acquiefced : a pile of {tones was reared, 
called by Laban, in the Syriac tongue, Jagar-Sahadutha, 
and by Jacob, in Hebrew, Gilead ; both fignifying the heap 
of witnefs. The treaty was concluded with a facrifice and 
a feaft ; and Laban, having embraced and bleffed Jacob and 
his family, fet out on his return to Padan-Aram. Jacob, as 
he purfued his journey, began to entertain apprehenfions of 
the unappeafed refentment of his brother lfau; and not- 
withilanding the conciliatory meafures he had adopted, he 
foon found that his brother was advancing to meet him 
with an armed force, and with feeming purpofes of hottility. 
Having recommended himfelf by an act of devotion to the 
divine proteGtion, he prepared: a coitly prefent for his bro- 
ther. At this time he was favoured with a prophetic vifion, 
which ferved to allay his fears and to animate his refolution ; 
and from a circumftance that Occurred on this occafion, he 
obtained the name of “ Ifrael,”’ fignifying a man whe has 
prevailed with God; and this became afterwards the name 
of his pofterity. Having joined his family after this vifion, 
he advanced to meet his brother, who received him in the 
moft kind and-affeétionate manner, and inyited him to fettle 
in his neighbourhood, Jacob, however, could not eaiily 
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difmifs his apprehenfions of danger, and chiofe rather to take 
up his abode near Schechem, where he purchafed ground, 
on which he built an altar to the Lord. A circumitance 
of a very diitreffing kind occurred, for an account of which 
we refer to the hiitory, which made it neceffary for Jacob 
to remove from the vicinity of Schechem ; and whilft he was 
deliberating whither to dire&t his courfe, he was inftructed 
to eret an altar to God at Bethel, a place where he had 
received early affurances of the divine prote€tion and favour. 
Having ere€ted an altar at this place, he fet out on his jour- 
ney to his father; but in the way he was feverely afflicted 
by the lofs of his beloved wife Rachael, who died in child- 
birth of her fon Benjamin. Soon afterwards he arrived at 
Mamre, and continued there till his father’s death. At this 
time Jofeph, being about 17 years of age, became the object 
of jealoufy to his brethren ; who, meditating his dettruétion, 
determined at length to fell him to a troop of Iihmaelites, 
and to feign a ftory, with which they impofed upon the 
affited father, of his having been torn to pieces by fome 
wild beaft. After the lapfe of fome years, Jacob received 
the confolatory news of Jofeph’s being {till alive, and in a 
ftation of high honour and power at the court of Pharaoh. 
(See JosepH.) The news, we may well imagine, tranfported 
him beyond meafure, and he fainted in the arms of his fons 
who communicated it. As foon as he could be perfuaded 
that the report was_true, and found himfelf furrounded by 
the prefents of his fon, and by the chariots of Egypt, which 
were to convey him and his family thither, he prepared for 
his journey, and in his way {topped at Beerfheba, to offer 
facrifices to God, thus. exprefling his gratitude and his de- 
fires of continued protection and blefling. Having received 
affurances of divine favour, he purfued his journey with plea- 
fure ; and, as he approached the borders of Egypt, he re- 
ceived a meflage from Jofeph, requefing him to meet him 
in the land of Gothen, fituated between the Red fea and the 
Nile, which was a fruitful territory, and adapted to his paf- 
toral life, . The interview between the patriarch and his fon 
Jofeph is beft conceived by a mind of virtuous fenfibility. 
Having obtained leave of Pharaoh to fettle in the land of 
Gofhen, Jofeph ‘conduéted his father and. family thither ; 
and here they profpered and multiplied. Jacob lived 17 
years in Egypt ;. and when he apprehended that his life was 
drawing to a clofe, he obtained a promife from Jofeph that 
-his remains fhould be carried to Canaan, and depofited with 
thofe of his progenitors, Abraham and Ifaac, in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah, which Abraham had purchafed. 
When he was dying, he adopted the two fons of Jofeph, 
Manaffeh and Ephraim, as his own.; declaring, that in the 
divifion of the promifed land they were to receive a double 
Tot, and to be confidered as the heads of two dilling tribes. 
Having delivered to his fons, who were collected round him, 
his dying predictions of the events that fhould happen to 
their feveral defcendants in future times, and which exactly 
eorrefponded to the patriarch’s declarations, Jacob expired, 
at the age of 147 years, in the year B.C. 1689. Jofeph 
faithfully fulfilled his promifes with refpect to the burial 
of his father; and Pharaoh teftified his refpe&t for Jofeph 
by contributing in various ways to the pomp of the funeral 
proceffion. After havinz depofited the remains of their 
. father in the cave of Machpelah, Jacob’s fons returned to 
Figypt, where they and their polterity remained till the time 
of the Zxodus. See Exopus. Genelis, ch. xxv.—4. Anne. 
Ua. Hilt. vol. ii. p. 248. &e.-&c. Calmet’s Di&. Bib. art. 
Jacob. 
Jacos, Joun, in Biography, was a native of Zulpha, and 
in the year 1641 he filled the poft of principal joiner to the 
king of Perfia. He was celebrated for his {kill in mechanifm, 
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and was author of many ufeful inventions. Having an op- 
portunity of vifiting Europe, he formed a complete idea of 
the art of printing, and upon his return to Ifpahan he fuc- 
ceeded in ere€ting a prefs, and cut for himfelf rnatrices for 
the neceffary types. The firft fpecimens-of his typogra- 
phical art were in the Armenian language, and confilled 6 

the epiltles of St. Paul, and the feven penitentiary pfalms. 
He would have proceeded with the other parts of the bible, 
but his progrefs alarmed the copyilts, who excited fuch a 
clamour againft him that he was obliged to lay afide the 
undertaking. He was a Chriftian in religion ; Eut on ace 
count of his very extraordinary talents he was permitted to 
hold a poft which was never before occupied but by a Ma- 
hometan. His fovereign would gladly have enrolled him 
among the followers of the prophet, but no offers of pre- 
ferment, however tempting, could prevail on him to renounce 
Chriftianity. Moreri. 


Jacoz, Hxnry, celebrated as the founder of the firft ; 


independent or congregational church in England, was 2 
native of Kent, and received his academical education at 
St. Mary’s hall, Oxford. Tlaving entered into holy orders, 
he was made precentor of Corpus Chrifti college, and after- 
wards obtained the benefice of Cheriten in Kent. Jn the 
year 1604 he ,publifhed * Reafons taken out of God’s 
Word, and the beit of human Teltimonies, proving the Ne- 
ceflity of reforming our Churches of Engiand.” The pub- 
lication of this, and of another work, againft what was. 
falfely called «“ learned preaching,” drew down upon hint 
the perfeention of bifhop Bancroft, and to avoid his wrath 
he fled to Holland. At Leyden ke met with Mr. Robinfon, 
with whom he had frequent conferences, and became a con- 
vert to the Brownift principles, fince known by the name 
of independeney. In Holland he publihed feveral treatifes, 
and upon his return he avowed a defign of fetting up a fe- 
parate congregation upon the model of thofe im Holland. 
"This, in a fhort time, he carried into effeGt, and thus laid the 
foundation of the firlt independent congregational church 
in England. He was eleéted paftor of the church, and 
continued with his people till the year 1624, when, being 
defirous of entering on a more enlarged {phere of ufefulnefs,. 
he went to Virginia, where he feon afterwards died. He 
was author of many publications which were highly efteemed 
in his day. Neal’s Hilt. Puritans. rion 
Jacos, Henry, fon of the preceding, was born in the 
year 1609. He received the greater part of his education 
at Leyden, and made a wonderful progrefs in philological 
and oriental learning. He was patronized firlt by the earl 
of Pembroke, and then by archbifhop Laud. By the in- 


fluence of the latter he was appointed “ focius grammati- 


calis” in Merton college, a poit which had mot.been occupied: 
for more than a century, and the duties of which required 
him to be reader of philology to the juniors. He became 
fellow of his college, and aéted fome time as amanuenfis to. 
Mr. Selden. In 1648 he was expelled from his fellowfhip 
and college by the parliamentary vifitors ; and being defti- 
tute of the means of fubfiitence he came to London, where 
his friend Mr. Selden contributed to his fupport. He was 
never an economift either with regard to his little property 


or his health, and by intenfe application to his ftudies he 


died, at Canterbury, at the early age of 44. He left behind 
behind him maay very learned pieces, particularly  Grieca 
et Latina Poemata.’’ Gen. Biog. Be 

Jacoz, a performer on the eitablifhment. of the Royal 
Academy at Paris, a {cholar, on the violin, of Gavigné, who 


-likewife taught that inftrument, according to the principles 
_of his mafter, by which he acquired reputation. He pub-— 
hifhed, in 1769, a new mufical grammar, in which he wrote’ 
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‘Gown the doftrine of the Abbé la Caffagne, concerning the 
reduction of al! clefs to one; calling his book I'Unclefier, a 
plan which he had Rolen from our countryman, Salmon, as 
‘Dumas had done before, and others of his countrymen fince. 
Salmon’s * E flay for the Advancement of Mufic, by reducing 
all Clefs to one,’’ was publifhed in 1672, to which there was 
no yalid objection but the rendering all previous compolitions 
obfolete. See Sar ow and CxLer. 
__ Jacos, St. in Geography, a town of the duchy of Stiria ; 
feven miles W. of Fridburg.—Alfo, a town of Stiria; fix 
miles N.E. of Marbure.—Alfo, a town of Tyrol; eight 
miles S. of Landeck—Alfo, a town of Sweden, in the 
government of Abo; 10 miles E.of Abo. 

Jacos’s Creek, an eaitern water of Youghiogany river, in 
Welfimoreland county, Pennfylvania. Six miles W. to Mo- 
nongahela river there is a carrying place from the Youghio- 
gany, oppofite to the mouth of this creek. 

Jacos’s Ladder, in Botany. See PoLEMONIUM. 

_ Jacon’s Siaf, a mathematical inftrument for taking 
heizhts and diftances ; the fame with the crofs-ftaff. 

JACOBZA, in Botany. See SENEcIO. 

JACOBZAN Liry. See Amaryiiis Formofifima. 
The name was given by the Spaniards, becaufe this Hower 
refembles, in fize, colour, and fhape, the red crofs wora 
by the knights of the order of St. James, embroidered on 
their habits, as may be feen by fome of their poriraits 
brought into this country. 

JACOBZASTRUM. See Ornoxya. 

- JACOBAZOIDES. See Ornonna. 

_ JACOBAZZI, Dominic, in Biography, an Italian cer- 
dinal, was born at;Rome in the year 1443. Having fixed 
upon the ecclefiaftical life, he applied himfelf to the itudy of 
the canon law and theology, and became fo eminent for his 


“proficiency in thefe {ciences, and for his talents as a man of 
 bufinefs, that he was employed by pope Sixtus IV., and five 


of his fucceffors, in the management of feveral important 
affairs. He rofe rapidly in the church ; by pope Julius IT. 
he was made vicar of Rome, and prefident of the univerfity 
in that city ; he was likewife put in pofieffion of feveral 
bifhoprics, and at length, in the year 1517, he was elevated 


’ to the rank of cardinal by pope Leo X. He died about the 


ear 1527, when he was $4 years of age. He was author 
of “A Treatife concerning the Councils,’’ which was ori- 
ginally publifhed at Roine in 1538, in folio. It forms the 
38th volume of father Labbe’s ‘ Collectio Maxima Con- 
ciliorum,”’ and renders that colleGtion extremely valuable. 
JACOBIN, in Ornithology. See Loxta Molucca. 
JACOBINE, the name of a particular {pecies of pigeon, 
galled by Moore the columta cypria cucullata. (See CoLuMBA 
Cucullaia.) tis generally called the jack, for fhortnefs. It 
is, when genuine and of the true-breed, the fma'leit of all 
pigeons. It has a range of feathers inverted quite over the 
hinder part of its head, and reaching down on each fide 
of the neck to the fhoulders of the wings, which forms a 
Kind of friar’s hood, from whence the bird has its name. 
This fpecies has alfo a fhort bill, and a pearly eye. The 
colour is various in the feathers; there are reds, yellows, 
blues, blacks, and mottles; but whatever is-the general co- 
lour, the head, tail, and flight, are white. Some pigeons of 
this fpecies are feather-legged, others are not. 
_ JACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who 
follow the rule of St. Dominic, on account of their principal 
convent, which is near the gate of St. James, in Latin Jaco- 
bus, at Paris; and which, before they came poffeffed of it 
tm the year 1218, was an hofpital of pilgrims, dedicated to 
the faid faint. (See Dominicans.) Others maintain, that 
they have have been called Jacobins ever fince they were 


JAC 
eftablifhed in Italy, becaufe they pretended to imitate tlie 
lives of tlie apoftles. 

They are alfo called friars predicants, or preaching friars. 

Jacostns, a term of reproach applied foon after the French 
Revolution to thofe who actually were, or who were fufpect- 
ed to he attached to the French intereit. 

JACOBITES, in Lechfiaftical Hiffory, a {e& of heretics, 
who were anciently a branch of the Eutychians, and are fill 
fubfifting in the Levant. 

They were fo called from Jacobus, James, of Syria, called 
Albardai, or Baradeus, who was one of the heads of the Mo- 
pi Keg or fectaries who owned but one nature in Jefus 
Chrift. 

This poor monk revived the caufe of the Monophyfites 
by his aétivity and diligence; and when he died bifhop of 
Edeffa, A.D. 588, he left this fect in a moft flourifhing {tate 
in Syria, Mefopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyffinia,. 
and other countries. The laborious efforts of Jacob were 
feconded in Egypt, and the adjacent countries, by Theo- 
dofius, bifhop of Alexandria. 

The Monophyfites were a fect of vaft extent, compre- 
hending the Armenians, Copts, and Abyfiinians: and the 
denomination of Jacobites iscommonly ufed in an extenfive 
fenfe, as comprehending all of them, except the Armenians ; 
but it more {tri€tly and properly belongs only to thofe 
Afiatic Monophyfites, of which Jacob Albardai was the 
reftorer and chief. All the patriarchs of the Jacobites. 
affume the denomination of Ignatius. 

4\s to their faith, all the Monophyfites, both Jacobites 
and others, follow the doétrine of Diofcorus touching the 
unity of nature and perfon in Jefus Chrift. See Monorux- 
SITES. 

JacosirTEs, in England, is a term of reproach beftowed on 
fuch perfons as difallow of the revolution by king William, 
and {till affert the richts, and adhere to the interefts of the 
abdicated king James, and his line. - 

JACOBS, Lucas, in Biography, a painter, born at Ley- 
den, and therefore commonly known by the name of Lucas 
Van Leyden. In the year 1494 he made the entre of life, 
and as he grew up was inftruCied by his father, Hugh Ja-— 
cobs, in the art of painting. Afterwards he became the pupil 
of Cornelius Engelbrecht, and had acquired confiderable 
reputation asa painter, and alfo as an engraver, when he 
arrived at the age of manhood. 

His ftyle is of the dry Gothic fchool of Germany, ‘of 
which Albert Durer is the leader; clofe upon whom fol- 
lowed Jacobs, with nearly as much merit as a painter, though 
not his equal by farin invention. The attempt to copy the 

nodel clofely is in the works of the latter as evident as in 
thefe of the former, and his draperies have the fame charac- 
ter. Both are imperfect and meagre in lines ; but fometimes, 
where they copied the large flowing dreffes of the church, 
they are broad and have much majetty. His feeling of ex- 
preflion is of a low and vulgar caft, and oftentimes mere 
grimace ; but it muft be acknowledged that he and Albert 
were far above their contemporaries in Germany. 

The works of this mafter are numerous ; but he is per-- 
haps better known by his prints, engraved by himfelf with. 
great ingenuity, from a great number of his pictures in Ley-- 
den, Amiterdam, Vierna, &c. &c. He died in 1533, at the 
age of 39. t : 

JACOBSHAGEN, in Geography, a town of Pomerania}, 
16 miles E. of Stargard. N. lat. 53° 25!. E. long. 15° 

Ohne.” 

: JACOBSON, Jon Cuarres GoTTFRIED, in Biography,., 
was born at Elbingen in 1726. He ftudied at Leipfic, but in 
coufequence of an unfortunate duel he was obliged to leave- 


that. 
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that place, and entered into the fervice of the elector of 
Saxony. He afterwards enlifted in a regiment of infantry 
at Berlin, and during a two years’ refidehce in that city he 
diligently frequented the different manufaétories and work- 
fhops, and between the years 1773 and 1776 publifhed his 
** Defcription of all the Cloth Manufaétories in Germany,”’ 
in four velumes oftavo. He was indefatigable in his pur- 
fuits, and befides his own publications he affifted Sprengel in 
his “* Colle&tion of the Arts and Handicrafts,’ and Ni- 
colai in his *‘ Defcription of Berlin.”’ In 1778 he was actively 
engaged in military affairs, but after the campaign of this 
year he obtained a difcharge, and began his ** Technological 
Dictionary of all ufeful Trades, Arts, Manufactures, &c.’’ 
which was publifhed in parts between the years 1781 and 
1784. In the latter year he was appointed infpeétor of all 


the royal manufadtories in the kingdom of Pruffia ; he died in 


- 1789. He was author of « A Defeription of all the Linen, 
Cotton, and Woollen Manufactures in the Pruffian States,” 
in 4 vols. and he had begun a * Compendium of 'Techno- 
logy,’’ when death put an end to his labours. Gen. Biog. 

JACOBSTADT, in Geography, a fea-port town of 
Sweden, in the government of Wafa, with a convenient 
port. N.lat. 56 41!. E. long. 22° 36'. 

JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth twenty-five fhillines ; fo 
called from king James the Firlt of England, in whofe reign 
it was ftruck. We ufually diltinguifh two kinds of Jacobus, 
the old andthe new ; the former valued at twenty-five fhil- 
lings, weighing fix penny-weights ten grains ; the latter, call- 
ed alfo Carolus, valued at twenty-three fhillings ; in weight 
five penny-weights twenty grains. 

JACOPONE pa Toni, in Biography, an Italian poet of 
the 13th century, was born at Todi, of the noble family of 
Benedetti, or Benedettoni. He was brought up to the pro- 
feflion of the law, in which he practifed, obtained a fortune, 
and lived in every refpect as a man of the world. A ferious 
aecident which befel his wife, and occafioned her death, led 
him to refleétion, and he immediately devoted himfelf to re- 
ligion. He entered the order of the Francifeans: to re- 
ceive the humiliation of contempt he counterfeited folly, and 
fucceeded fo well, that his baptifmal name of Jacopo was 
changed into the nick-name of Jacopone. The rigour of 
his fuperiors furpaffed his own voluntary mortifications, and 
for a flight offence he was thruft into a noifome dungeon, 
where he is faid to have compofed one of his moft rapturous 
canticles of divine love. He underwent greater fufferings 
from the refentment of pope Boniface VIII., on account 
of fome refle€tions thrown out refpecting the evils brought 
on the church by that pontiff. He was clofely imprifoned, 
and allowed no other fuftenance than bread and water. He 
furvived his liberation but three years, and died in 1306. His 
«: Spiritual Canticles’’ have given him a place among the 
Italian poets. Of this work the belt edition is that of 
Venice, in 1617. Moreri. 

JACPOE, in Geography, atown on the W. coaft of the 
ifland of Borneo. S. lat. o 14’. E. long. 10g 21’. 

JACQUELOT, Isaac, in Biography, was born at Vafly, 
in Champagne, in the year 1647. He was educated for the 
miniitry and as foon as he had arrived at man’s eftate he was 
appointed his father’s colleague in the church of his native 
place. After the revocation of the edict of Nantz he re- 
tired to Heidelberg, and from thence he removed to the 
Hague. His talents as-a preacher acquired for him a high 

reputation, and he was folicited by the king of Pruffia to 

become his minifter at Berlin ;_ to which he readily acceded, 
and enjoyed a handfome penfion from his majefty till his 
death in 1708. He was author of many works, among 
which are ‘ Differtations on the Exiflence of God ;” 
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« Differtations on the Meffiah ;”? and “ A Treatife on the 
Infpiration of the Sacred Books.’? He wrote and pub- 
lifhed « A Criticifm on the Picture of Socinianifim,’’ writ- 
ten by Jurieu, which expofed M. Jacquelot to a bitter per- 
fecution. 

JACQUES, Frere (Friar James), whofe furname 
was Bautor, or Beautieu, a celebrated lithotomilt, 
and a man of fingular character, was born, in 1651, at 
a village in Franche-Comté, where his father was a poor 
labourer. At the age of fixteen he was feized with’ an in- 
clination to travel. ‘The education, which he had received, 
did not extend beyond writing and reading ; but he had an 
ardent defire for other knowledge, and a propentfity, which 
he felt for the practice of furgery, was put in the way of 
gratification, by himfelf becoming a patient in the hofpital 
of his province. During his convalefcence, he applied him- 
felf with great affiduity to affifting the fick, and learned to 
bleed. He foon afterwards enlifted in a regiment of cayalry, 
in which he ferved fome years, and became acquainted with 
an Italian empirical furgeon, named Pauloni, whe had be- 
come famous for cutting for the ftone, and curing ruptures. 
Having procured his difcharge, at the age of twenty-one, 
Jacques attached himfelf to this empiric, and travelled with 
him five or fix years, in various countries, as an affiftant. At 
length feeling himfelf equal to undertake the pra€tice with- 
cut a director, he quitted Pauloni, and began to aét for him- 
felf in the villages and country towns of Provence, taking 
no more recompence for his fervices, than juit fufficed for 
his humble maintenance After having praCtifed his art 
eight or ten years, he put on a monattic habit, in 1690, or 
16g1, but not of any particular religious order, and took 
the name of frere Jacques, by which he was ever afterwards 
diltincuifhed. He now vifited the larger towns ; efpecially 
Marfeilles, and went alfo into other provinces, where he 
chiefly operated upon the poor; but, among the perfons of 
rank whom he cut, wasa canon of Paris, who recommend- 
ed him to vifit the metropolis, and gave him letters of intro- 
du@tion. He arrived at Parisin Augu{t 1697, and was or- 
dered to perform his operation on the dead body in the pre- 
fence of the phyficians and furgeons of the Hoétel-Dieu. But 
although one or two of thefe officers gave a preference to his 
operation, prejudice and envy prevailed, and he was not al- 
lowed to pracétife it on the living body. He, therefore, 
quitted Paris in O&ober of the fame year, and went to 
Fontainebleau, the refidence of the court, where the fuccefs 
of his operation, in the prefence of the principal medical men, 
obtained him a reputation, which led to a fecond vifit to 
Paris ; where he is faid to have been unfuccefsful in a large 
proportion of his operations, and was taxed with extreme 
ignorance of anatomy, as well as of the art of furgery in 
general, fo that he refufed, it was alleged, to pay much 
attention to the wound, faying, that it was fufficient that 
he had removed the ftone; God would heal the patient.’’ 
Time and experience, however, taught him better; and he 
employed proper dreffings and treatment. His name fpread 
throughout Europe as the moft fuccefsful lithotomift of his 
time; and between the years 1688 and 1714, he vifited 
Holland, Geneva, Flanders, and the principal cities, per- 
forming an immenfe number of operations with various fuc- 
cefs. When at Paris, in 1703, he performed his operation 
on the marfhal de Lorges, who died on the following day, 
and he quitted that city in fome difgrace, refolved never to 
return. He was much honoured by the magiftrates of Am- 
fterdam, who caufed his portrait to be engraved, with the 
infcription, Frater Jacobus de Beaulieu, Anachoreta 
Burgundus, Lithotomus omnium Europzorum peritiffimus ;” 
and above it, this motto, as a juitification of fome of his 
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accident or defign, in his Flora Ind. Occid. 
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Failures, —*¢ Quia non omnes convalefeunt, non idcirco nulla 


for the emperor Jofeph ; aud at Rome, he was received with 
great honour by the pope. But tired at length with wan- 
dering about, he fought his native village : his parents were 
dead; and, having diltributed fome money among his ne- 
phews, he chofe a quiet retreat near Befancon, with a view 
of finifhinz his days in retirement and tranquillity. And 
after a fojourn of a few weeks, he died, in December 1714, 
at the age of fixty-nine, with all the tokens of fincere piety. 


. Frere Jacques, though in fome meafure chargeable with the 


temerity of ignorance, was a man of genius and of an elevat- 
ed mind, and deferves to rank among the improvers of an 
ufeful art. He publifhed an account of his method of ope- 
rating, in 1702, ina pamphlet of-eight pages; and it was 
reprinted by M. Morand in the fecond part of his “ Opuf. 
cules.” Eloy. Dic. Hift.—Gen. Biog. 

JACQUIER, Francis, a very learned ecclefiaftic and 
mathematician, was bern at Vitry, near Paris, in 1711, and 
died at Rome in 1788. He was one of the editors of what 
is generally known in this country as “The Jefuits’ edition 
of Sir Ifaac Newton's Principia.’’ This edition, which was 
publifhed in four thin volumes in 4to. in the year 1760, is il- 
luftrated with a perpetual commentary, for the benefit, as 
the editors avow, neither of the very learned, nor of thofe 
who are wholly unfkilled in mathematical fcience. Jacquier 
was author of feveral works written in the Italian language. 

JACQUINIA, in Botany, fo named by Linneus, in 
honour of the celebrated Nicholas Jofeph Von Jacquin, 
profeffor of botany at Vienna, born at Leyden in 1727, 


~ who was early diitinguifhed by the publication of his hiltory 


of American plants, as he has fince been by numerous very 
fplendid works. ‘This venerable author is, as far as we 
know, ftill living at Vienna, and has an only fon, Jofeph 
Von Jacquin. who refided for fome time in England about 
twenty years ago, and treads in his father’s eps.—Linn. 
Gen. tor. Schreb. 137. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1064. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 2. Jacq. Amer. 53. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 
2. v. 2.5. Jaff 151. Lamarck. Illnftr. v. 2. 45 t. 121.— 
Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Sapote, 
Juff. Myrfinez, Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/.-Perianth inferior, of five roundifh, con- 
cave, permanent leaves. Cor. of one petal; tube bell- 
fhaped, inflated, longer than the calyx ; limb inten roundifh 
fegments, of which the five inner ones are fhorteit. Stam. 
Filaments five, awl-fhaped, inferted into the receptacle ; 
anthers arrow-fhaped. Pi/?. Germen {uperior, ovate; ftyle 
the length of the ftamens ; ftigma capitate. Peric. Berry 
roundifh, pointed, of one cell. Seed folitary, roundifh, car- 
tilaginous. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla in ten fegments. 
the receptacle. Berry withone feed. 

Obf. ‘The germen contains the rudiments of feveral feeds, 
one of which only, for the moft part, comes to perfeétioa. 
Hence the embryo, naturally ere&, becomes tranfverfe from 
the aitered pofiticn of the feed in ripening. See Brown’s 
Prodr. v. 1. 533- 

. Five fuppoted {pecies of Jacguinia are defined by Willde- 
now, but of thefe one is indicated by Mr. Brown as a new 
genus, belonging to a very different order, the Rubiacee. 
This is J. venofa of Swartz’s Prodromus, omitted either by 
The place of 
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this, however, is fupplied by a new fpecies from the fecond 
edition of the Hortus Kewenfis. They are all fhrubby or 
arborefcent, with rigid, fmooth, entire, fcattered /eaves on 
fhort fla/ks, each with a pair of minute, awl-fhaped, intra- 
foliaceous, deciduous /fipulas, not always difcernible. Flowers 
terminal, racemofe or folitary, white, yellow, or orange- 
coloured, on fmooth ftalks. 

t. J. arborea. Vahl. Eclog. Amer. fafc. 1. 26. Willd. 
n. 1.—Leaves obovate, fomewhat wedge-fhaped. Branches 
even ; the lowermoit quaternate ; upper ones forked.— 
Found by Mr. Ryan in the ifland of Montferrat, on the 
fea coaft in one place only, near the road called New Wind- 
ward. <A ¢ree from four to 20 or 30 feet high, the trunk 
from fix to eight inches thick, the branches fearcely {welling 
under their fubdivifions, in which chara¢ter and its greater 
fize only it differs from the following, and they ought furely 
to be confidered as mere varieties. 

2. J. armillaris. Linn. Sp. Pl. 272. Jacq. Amer. 53. 
t. 39.—Leaves obovate, fomewhat wedge-fhaped. Branches 
{welling under their fubdivifions; whorled helow ; forked 
above. Clufters many-flowered.—Native of the Welt Indies. 
A handfome /brub, {eldom more than four or five feet high. 
Leaves two inches long, emarginate, fometimes with a mi- 
nute point. F/owers about 20 in a clutter, the fize of lily 
of the valley, white, {melling like jafmine. Berry as big as 
a pea, reddifh orange. The Indians are faid by Jacquin to 
make bracelets of the feeds, whence the fpecific name, and 
the leaves to intoxicate fifl if thrown into the water. 

3. J. aurantiaca. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 2. 6 —Leaves 
obovate or lanceolate, with {pinous points. Clufters of few 
flowers —Difcovered in the Sandwich iflands by Mr. Archi- 
bald Menzies, by whom it was introduced into the Kew 
garden in 1796. Itis kept in the ftove and flowers moft 
part of the fummer. The upper /eaves of each branch re- 
femble thofe of the two foregoing, but the lower ones are 
{maller and almoft lanceolate ; every one of them is tipped 
with a rigid fpine. The branches and falls are flightly 
downy. Flowers orange-coloured, only three in the cluiter 
of the only fpecimen we have feen, which is preferved in the 
Bankfian herbarium. 

4. J. rufcifolia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 271. Jacq. Amer. 54. 
Ait. Hor. Kew. ed. 2. v. Fe 6. feasbcunbs foliis ne 
ftellatis; Dill. Elth. v. 1. 148. t. 123. f. 149.)—Leaves all 
lanceolate, with f{pinous peints. Flower-italks fimple— 
Native of South America. Found by Jacquin in moun- 
tainous woods at the Havannah, flowering in January and 
February.—A rigid /brub, three feet high, with narrow, 
coriaceous, fpinous-pointed aves, whofe form is like the 
lower leaves of the fpecies laft mentioned. The /alks are 
fingle-flowered, recurved as the fruit ripens. 

f\ large variety, as it appears to be, of this {pecies, re. 
ceived by Miller from Carthagena, and called by that author 
in his Dictionary Rufcus fruts/cens, is preferved in the Bank- 
fan herbarium. Its larger aves fomewhat approach thofe 
of the aurantiaca, but the flawer-fialks are fimple. 

5- J. linearis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 272. Jacq. Amer. 54. t. 40. 
f. i.—Leaves linear, with fpiuous points. Flower-ltalks 
fimple, reflexed.—Native of the fea-fhere near Port-au- 
Prince in Hifpaniola, bearing flowers and fruit in January. 
Jacquin. Much {maller than any of the foregoing, with leaves ~ 
f{earcely more than an inch long. Flowers {mall, white, in- 
odorous, on flender refiexed ftalks. ; 

JACRAH, in Geography, a town of Bengal ; 35 miles 
S. of Burdwan. 

JACTITATION of Marriace. See Marriace. 

JACULATOR, or Suoorine-risH, in Jchthyologys is 

; a {pecies 


PAD 
a f{pecies of the chetodon in the Linnean fyftem, or the 
Cumropon Roffratus ; which fee. 

JACULGONG, in Geography, a town of Hindootftan, 
in Dowlatabad; 18 miles S. of Oudichir. 

JACULUM, or Jacuxus, in Zoology, the name of a 
{pecies of ferpent, (the AnGuts Jaculus,) found in Rhodes, 
and fome other places, and more ufually called Acontias ; 
which fee. It is found in Egypt, with the abdominal 
{cales fomewhat broader. 

JACULUS. See Dieus Jaculus. 

JACUPEMA, in. Ornithology, the name of’ a Brafilian 
bird of the pheafant kind, nearly as large as the common 
European hens. Its feet are of a fine red ; it isa very well 
taited fowl, and is eafily kept tame. It has its namé from 
the noife it makes, which is, jacu, jacu; jacu. Margrave. 
See PineLore criffata. 

JACURSO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
Ultra; 8 miles W. of Squillace. 

JACURUTU, in Ornithology, the Bubo Magellanicus. 
Sce Srrix Bubo. 

JACUSI, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland 

of Niphon ; 25 miles N. E. of Achila. 
. JACUT, in the Natural Hiflory of the Arabians, is gene- 
rally f{uppofed to be the name of the ruby only ;- and it is 
owing to this, that among the gems ufed by the Arabian 
phyficians in medicine, ihe ruby is fuppofed to haye been 
moit of all in efteem, as the name jacut oftener occurs in 
their writings than that of any other of the gems. 

JACUT-AGA, is the name of an officer in the court of 
the grand feignior. He is one of two eunuchs. who have 
the care of the treafure. 

JACZIN, in Geography, a town of Poland, in Galicia ; 
34 miles S.W. of Halicz. 

JACZINOW, a town of Galicia; 52 miles S. of 
Halicz. 

JADDESSES, is the name of an inferior order of priefts 
in Ceylon, who have the care of the chapels appropriated 
to the genii, who form a third order of gods among thefe 
idolaters. Thefe priefts are applied to by the people ina 
time of difeafe or calamity, who offer a cock on their be- 
half to appeafe the anger of the dzmons. 

JADE, in Natural Hiffory. See Nevuritic Stone. 

JADEL, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in 
‘the province of Diarbekir; 20 miles N.W. of Rabba. 

JADERA, in Ancient Geography, a towwand colony of 
Liburnia, placed by Pliny 160 miles from Pola. We find 
references to it inthe medals of Claudius and Juftinian. 

JADEVAR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Vifiapour ; 15 miles S.I¢, of Raibaug. 

JADGEREM, or Jacenom, a town of Perfia, in the 

rovince of Chorafan. N. lat. 36°23’. E. long. 55° 42'. 

JADJAPOUR, a town of Bengal; 33 miles $.S.E. of 
Moorfhedabad. 

JADISPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 21 
miles W. of Arrah. 

JADO, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon; 5 
miles S.E. of Meaco. 

JADREKA, in Ornithology. See Scoropax Limo/fa. 

JADUNATPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindoof- 
tan, in Bahar, on the Soane; 20 miles W.S.W. of Rotafgur. 

JAEGERSPREIS, a town of Denmark, in the ifland of 
Zealand ; 22 miles N.W. of Copenhagen. 

JAEL, a town of Hindooitan, in the circar of Nagore ; 
16 miles N:E. of Nagore. 

JAEN, a province of Spain, from which the kine of 
Spain takes the title of king of Jaen, whence ‘it is called a 
Aingdom, and having been a kingdom im-the time- of - the 
eo"; é be 
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Moors, till it was annexed to the crown of Callile : it is now 
comprehended under the government-of Andalufia, and 
forms one of its divifions. It is about 60 miles from N. 
to S. and about as much from FE. to W., itfelf mountain- 
ous and furrounded with mountains, which afford mines. of. 
lead, copper, and ‘filver, and which feparate it from the, 
kingdoms of Cordova, Toledo, Murcia, and Granada The 
river Guadalquivir divides it from the kingdom of Seville. 
The valleys of this province are merely {uch as have been, 
formed by torrents of water; and the decompofition of the, 
hills, not contiguous or connefted, have at different periods, 
produced thofe gaps and paffes, which now form the roads 
in this petty kingdom, once the domaia of a Moorifh chief- 
tain, and for a long period the theatre of chivalry, honour, 
and love. In the centre of this rugged kingdom, about. 
3 of a league from the town of Linares, is a, fmall plain 
fituated in the molt elevated part of the country, which af 
fords an extenfive profpect, comprehending Jaen the capital, 
as well as Andujar, Baega and Ubeda. ‘The hills at the 
extremity of this place are pierced like a fieve, with ianu- 
merable fhafts and excavations, fuppofed to be the work of 
the Moors, from which they fupplied the neighbouring Rates, 
with filver, copper, and lead. The. commen or wild ca- 
momile is fo common here, that the whole kingdom might: 
be ftocked with it ; here is alfo plenty. of game... The prin- 
cipal towns of this fmall- kingdom are Jaen, Baega, Ubeda, 
Cacorla, and Caflona. 

Jazn, the capital of the above kingdom, is faid by fome 
to have been the Oningi of Pliny, and the Oringi of Livy, 
and, according to others, the Menteffa of the Romans. it 
is fituated at the foot of a mountain of mixed marble, atthe 
top of which the ruins of its antique caftle are vifible, a 
league from the river Guadilbeva, and two from the Gua- 
dalquivir.. It is furrounded by walls, flanked with towers ;! 
contains fome {quares, one of which is fpacious, and is formed 
by pleafant houfes. It is well fupplied with water, which 
is diftributed by fountains in the {quares, ftreets.and houfes.. 
This city is the fee of a bifhop, fuifragan of the archbifhop.of 
Toledo: its diocefe contains two cathedral chapters, two col- 
egiate chapters, feven arch-priefis, and 438 parifh churches. 
Befides the cathedral, which is a noble ftructure, and parifh 
churches, Jaen has a great number of monatteries and nun- 
neries, and two hofpitals. ‘The chapter.of the cathedral ig 
compofed of cight dignitaries, 21 canons,21 prebendaries, and 
30 prietis whe ferve the church. This city is the refidence 
of the intendant of the province: it has.a criminal judge, 
and a lord mayor for the adminiftration of juftice, a miuni- 
cipality compofed of a determinate number of regidors, a 
board of economy, and a population of about 30,cco per- 


fons. Jaen was taken from the Moors. by Ferdinand IT. 
king of Caftile, in 1243.. It was formerly rich and com- 


mercial, and had a great number of filk manufacteries ; but 
thefe became almoit extin& at the end of the 16th and be- 
ginning of the 17th century. An attempt was made to re- 
vive them about the middle of the 18th century ;. but: few 
ef them are now remaining. ‘The environs of Jaen are ex- 
tremely agreeable, abounding with delightful fertile valleys, 
and furnifhing great quantities of corn, hemp, flax, pafture, 
and exquifite fruits. The lands belonging to the town 
yield the fame productions, in flill greater plenty: they 
are particularly planted with trees of every kind, and as 
there is no deficiency of mulberry trees, the filk-worm is 
railed; but it is an object very much negleéted; 45. miles 
E. of Cordova. N. lat. 37°53!. W. long. 3° s1/. 
JArn de Bracamoros, a province of South America, in 
the vicéroyalty of New Granada. It is the moft fouthern 
‘6f the viceroyalty, and* was fubdued by Pizarro about the 
year 
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year 1540. In the mountains is found fome gold; and the 
plains produce cotton, excellent chocolate, and tobacco. 

Jaen de Bracamoros is alfo the name of a town, the capital 
of the above province, which was founded in the year 1549 
by Diego Palomino. It is fituated in the jurifdiGtion of 
Chaca-Inga, on the N. fhore of the river Chinchipe, at its 
conflux with the Maranon, and is the refidence of the go- 
vernor. It hes in about 5° 25'S. lat, and its longitude is 
nearly that of Quito. It contains between 3 and 4000 in- 
habitants, who are for the moft part Meftizos, with fome 
Indians, but very° few Spaniards. 

JAEPOUR. See Jyenacur. 

JAERSBORG, a town of Denmark, in the ifland of 
Zealand; 5 miles N.N.W. of Copenhagen. 

JAFA, a territory of Arabia, furrounded by Aden, 
fome part of the Imam’s dominions, and the extenfive pro- 
vince of Hadramaut. It is fertile, and abounds particularly 
in coffee and cattle. It was formerly under the dominion of 
the Imam ; but in the end of the 17th century the inhabitants 
revolted, and became independent. They are governed at 
prefent by three fovereign princes, who have conquered alfo 
a part of Hadramaut. Thefe princes are, the fultan of 
Reffes, who refides at Medsieba, the fultan of Mofaka, 
who takes his title from the place of his refidence, and the 
fultan of Kara, who refides in a caftle upon the mountain of 
Kara. One of thefe fultans of Jafa likewife poffeffes 
Schzhr, a fea-port town, from which incenfe, inferior in 
quality to that of India, is exported. Niebuhr. 

JAFATIN Istanps, a clutter of fmall iflands in the Red 
fea, near the coaft of Egypt. N. lat. 27° 10’. E. long. 33° 

o'. 
JAFERI, a town of Perfia, in Chorafan; 75 miles 
N.N.W. of Badkis. 

JAFFA, Yarra, YArA, or Yarré, the ancient Joppa, was 
formerly a confiderable fea-port on the Mediterranean, and 
the only port which the Jews had on that fea. It was feated 
on a high hill, which commanded a full profpe& of the fea 
on one fide, and of a fertile country on the other. On the 
S. it had the town of Jamnia, on the N. Cefarea Paleftina, 
and on the E. Rama or Ramula. During the holy war, this 
city, fo often mentioned both in the Oldand New Teftament, 
was fo entirely ruined, that it had fcarcely any buildings 
left befides the old caftle, fituated on an eminence above it, 
and another near the fea. The prefent town has been neatly 
rebuilt with ftone, but on account of the inequality of its 
fituation the ftreets are paved in fteps. It is walled, and has 
two principal gates and a fmaller one ; the latter and one of 
the former yet remain ; the other is fhut up. It is com- 
manded by an eminence on the N. within mufket fhot, 
where Ali Bey, when he befieged it, pitched his camp. 
Although it has a good wharf, fhips cannot come up to 
it; nor has it any port or fecure place of anchorage. ‘This 
port, which is formed by a pier, and at prefent choaked up, 
might be cleared out, and made to contain veffels of 300 
tons burden each. At prefent fhips are obliged to caft 
anchor out at fea, at nearly a league’s diftance from the 
fhore ; where they are by no means fafe, the bottom being 
a bank of rock and coral, which extends as far as Gaza. 
Yafa is the port at which the rice fent from Damietta to 
Jerufalem, the merchandife for a {mall factory at Ramla, 
and the commodities from the various ports on the coaft of 
Syria, are landed. Here alfo the pilgrims from the Morea 
and Conftantinople arrive ; and here the fpun cottons of 
Paleftine, and other articles of trade, conveyed by fea, 
along the coaft, are fhipped- Although in its prefent ftate 
it does not deferve mention as a fea-port, or place of 
ftrength, it is capable of being made one of the moft im- 
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portant on the coalt, on account of two fprings of freth 
water which are within its walls, on the fea-fhore, and which 
enabled it to make an obftinate refiftance during the late 
wars. he air, formerly deemed infalubrious, has, by the 
draining of fome adjacent marfhes, been rendered perfeétly 
healthy ; and before the two late fieges, it was one of the 
mott agreeable towns on the coaft. Its environs were a con- 
tinued foreft of orange and lemon trees, citrons and palms, 
which here firft begin to bear good fruit. The country at a 
greater diftance abounded with olive trees as large as walnut 
trees: but in the fieges undertaken by Ali Bey and his fuc- 
ceflor Mahomed Abu-dhahal, the Mamlouks cut them down 
and ufed them for fire wood. It has thus loft its greateft 
convenience and ornament: but it was impoffible to deprive 
it of the rivulets that water its gardens, and nourifh the 
young fuckers, which have already begun to fhoot, This 
town has three fmall convents of Chriftians, Armenian, Greek, 
and Roman Catholic, and a few Jews. Yafa is one of the 
three appanages, or “¢ Melkana,”’? into which Paleftine is di- 
vided, the other two being Loudd and Gaza. The former 
belongs to the Walda, or Sultana-Mother ; and is held by 
an Aga, who pays to her 120 purfes. For this he receives the 
whole miri and poll-tax of the town, and fome adjacent vil- 
lages. But the chief part of his revenue arifes from the cuf- 
tom-houfe, as he receives all the duties on imports and exports. 
The government is now mild ; and the population, gradually 
increafing, may be eftimated at 6 or 7000 fouls. Jaffa, in 
the year 1799, was taken by the French, though not without 
contiderable difficulty and bloodfhed, but they held poffeffion 
only 40 days. According to fir R. Wilfon the conqueft 
was followed by a maffacre of 3800 prifoners, four days after 
the furrender of the town ; and he informs us that 580 
French foldiers, fick in the hofpital, were poifoned with 
opium by command of the French general Bonaparte; 40 
miles S. of Acre, and 40 miles N. of Gaza. N. lat. 32° 2’. 
E. long. 34° 53'. Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. Browne’s Travels, 
P+ 359- 
iXPFIERABAD, atown of Hindooftan, in the country 
of Berar, and circar of Aurungabad, 40 miles N.N.E. of 
Aurungabad. N, lat. 20° 22'. E.long. 76°25'.—Alfo, atown 
of Hindooftan, on the coaft of Guzerat, and next to Diu, a 
place of the greateft trade on this coaft. The town is fur- 
rounded by a wall for its defence. In a river near this town 
are found very large oyfters. N. lat. 20° 56!. E. long. 70° 36': 
—Alfo, a town of Bengal; 6 miles N.W. of Iflamabad. 
—Alfo, a town of Oude; 7 miles S.E. of Hajypour. 

JAFFIERGUNGE, a town of Bengal; 40 miles 
E.S.E. of Dacca. 

JAFFNA, the capital of the diftriG of Jafnapatam in the 
ifland of Ceylon, ftands at the diftance of fome miles from the 
fea, but communicates with it by means of a rivernavigable with 
boats. The river falls into the fea near Point Pedro, where 
are a fort and harbour. The fort of Jaffna was giyen up by 
the Dutch to the Britifh troops, as foon as they appeared 
before it. It is {mall, but exceedingly neat and well built. 
The Pettah, or Black Town, without the walls, which is of 
a quadrangular figure, is large and more populous than that 
of Trincomalee. Since Columbo was taken poffeffion of by 
the Englifh, feveral Dutch families have quitted it, and 
taken up their refidence in the vicinity of Jaffna; as this 
latter place is much cheaper and better fupplied with all the 
neceffaries of life, feveral of which are fearcely to be pro- 
cured in the other parts of the ifland. The inhabitants of 
Jaffna confift of acolle€&tion of various races. The greateft 
number confifts of Malabars of Moorifh extra€tion, who are 
divided into feveral tribes, known by the names of Lubbahs, 
Belalas, Mopleys, Chittys, Choliars, and a few Brahmins ; 
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they are diftinguifhed by wearing alittle round cap on their 
clofe fhaven heads. There is alfo a race of Malabars found 
here fomewhat differing in their appearance from thofe on 
the continent. Thefe different tribes of foreign fettlers 
greatly exceed in number the native Ceylonefe in the dif- 
trictof Jaffna. The Malabars are employed in manufac- 
turing cotton,. cloths, &e. The Chittys and Lubbahs 
trade in cloths, calicoes; handkerchiefs, &c. and go back- 
wards and forwards to the continent to carry on this trade. 
The Lubbahs are Moors and Mahometans. ‘The Belaias 
are numerous; they are chiefly hufbandmen and attend to 
tillage and rearing cattle. Thefe are extremely litigious 
and quarrelfome; and, although: profeffed Chriitians, they 
obferve fearcely any of the ordinances of our religion: They 
are in fome meafure Pythagoreans.; and fay when a child is 
born lame, blind, or dumb, that it was formerly the foul 
of a perfon, who. muft have deferved this punifhment by 
his a€tions in a former itate.. They are extremely fuper- 
ftitious, and attached to many of the rites of. Pagani{m. 

The Choliars and Chivias do the hard work ;.are por- 
ters, palankeen bearers, and water carriers; though fome 
are defcended from the higher order, and will only carry 
the great men. ‘The Panias and Pariars are the fifhermen, 
as allo the Mokkouas. The Nalloaus are the blackelt of 
all the tribes. They gather, ‘the toddy from the cocoa- 
trees, make arrack, tend the cattle, and are labourers and 
Coolies. The Pariars aré accounted the loweit and moft 
defpicable., All thefe in fome meafure partake of the Cey- 
lonefe cuitoms and habits of life, mingled with their own, 
They inhabit various parts. of the north-weit coaits of 
Ceylon. 

At Jaffna there is alfo a -number ‘of handicraftfmen, 
fuch as goldfmiths, jewellers, joiners, and makers of all dif- 
ferent parts of houiehold furniture... They, are very, ex- 
pert.in their refpeGtive operations; particularly that -race 
known in this iland by the name of Portuguefe, who fur- 
pafs all the reft in the beauty and dexterity of their work- 
manfhip. ; 

JAFFNOO, a kingdom. of ‘Africa, bounded on the 
N. by Sahara or the great defert,-on the E. by Ludamar, 
on the S. by Kaflon, and on the W..by Geduma... N. lat. 
15> to 15° 40’, W.long. 77.40! to 9°. 

JAFFRAY, a poit-town of America, in ‘Chethire 
county, New Hampthire, on the S. fide of the great Mo- 
nadnock mountain, fix miles N. of the Maffachufetts line ; 
incorporated in 1773,) and! containing ) 1341, inhabitants. 
Here are found red and yellow ochre, alum, vitriol, and 
black lead in great quantities: and alfo buck-bean or meny- 
anthes, reckoned ufeful in Medicine. 

JAFFRYGUNGE, a town of Bengal; 43 miles N.E. 
of Purneah. 

JAFNA. See Jamnia. i 

JAFNAPATAM, a diftri@ of Ceylon, comprehend- 
ing, an oblong peninfula in the northern extremity of the 
ifland, almoit cut off from the, reft by a branch of the’ 
fea, which penetrates acrofs the ifland, except that a {mall 
ftrip of land remains, which is nearly inundated at high 
water. .,This diitri& looks dire@ly towards Negapatam 
on the Coromandel coaft, and is, confidered as the moft 
healthy in the, ifland: a circum{tance which is afcribed 
to its being furrounded almoft on all fides by the. fea, by 
which means the violent hot winds from the continent of 
India are cooled in their paffage., The fields,, clothed with 
verdant pa(ture, exhibit a convincing proof of the temperate 
nature of the climate, Fruits,; vegetables, game, and poul- 
try abound every wherein this difti& ; and it feems that the 
atmofphere difers in fome refpeét or other from that conti- 
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guous to other parts of the ifland; as it is only in the 
tract which lies between Point Pedro and Jaffna that fheep 
have been ever reared with fuccefs. The articles of com- 
merce produced here are of no great value; the cinnamon 


and pepper being of an inferior kind to that which grows: 


in the S.W. of the ifland. Jafnapatam was once a kingdom 
by itfelf, but was divided into feveral provinces. It is very 
populous, and has a great number of villages and churches, 
for all the various denominations of its inhabitants. The 
four leffer provinces contained in it are Beligame, Tenner- 
marche, Waddermarche, and Patchiapalle. The Dutch 
built a church in 1658 at Telipoli, near a fhady and fleafant 
grove. Several very good villages lie along this diftri@, with 
churches and {chool-houfes for educating the native children. 
The paflage from Point Pedro to Negapatam on the oppo- 
fite coaft 1s ufually made by boats in a few hours. The 
king of Jafnapatam built a {mall fort here againit the ineur- 
fions of the Moors and Malabars. It was taken by the 
Portuguefe in 1620, and loft by them in 1658. ‘This was 
the lait ftation retained by them in the ifland. 

Dependent upon the diftri& of Jaffna, and at a fmall 
diftance in the iea to .th> north-weft of Point Pedro, 
are feveral {mall iflands, which the Dutch named from 
their own native cities, Delft, Haarlem, Leyden, and Am- 
iterdam. ‘Thefe iflands they employed in breeding horfes 
and cattle, as from their excellent pafturage they are bet- 
ter adapted to this purpofe than any part of Ceylon. The 
Englifh government continues the fame fyftem. The horfes 
are bred under the fuperintendance of officers appointed 
for the purpofe, and, when at proper age, are difpofed 
of on account of government. Percival’s Ceylon. 

JAFRABAD, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Trak ; 20 miles E.S.E. of Sava. 

JAG, in Mining, fignified formerly a drove or num- 
ber of pack-horfes, ufed for carrying ore, lead, &c.; and 
hence the carriers of ore for hire in Derbyfhire are {till called 
jaggers, although carts and waggons have long been fubfti- 
tuted for pack-horfes in this diitri@. Jag or join of ale, is 
alfo aterm among the miners here fora quantity of ale fent 
for by a party of them at their work. 

JAGA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the country 
of Kaffon, on the fouth fide of the Senegal. _ N. lat. 14°. 

JaGa Calanda, a town of Africa, in ‘the’ kingdom of 
Matamba ; 70 miles N.W. Sta. Marin de Matamba. 

Jaca Coconda, a country of Africa, S. of Benguela: ° 

JAGAMTI, a town of Japan in the ifland of Niphon, 80 
miles N.W. of Meaco. 

JAGANABATTA, a town of Bengal, 42 miles S:W. 
of Burdwan. N. lat. 22° 35’. E. long. $7° go’. * 1.) 

JAGANATH, in Hindoo Mythology, a name of Vithnu 
and of Krifhna; more generally applied to the latter, who, 
under the defignation of Jaganatha, or lord of the univerfe, 
has a very celebrated temple dedicated to him in the territo- 
ries of the raja of Berar. It is fituated in the province of Cut- 
tack, near the fea-fhore in the bay of Bengal, and is’anaually 
vilited by an immenie concourfe of pilgrims. It is fai that 
all fe&ts of Hindoos venerate the fandtity of this facred — 
and refort thither in expiation, by ablations, prayers, alms, 
and autterities, of fin, or in the hope of {piritual or temporal 
advantage.; it may, however, be concluded that the pilgrims 
are chiefly of the fect who exclufively worfhip Krifhna‘as 
the deity ; which fect is called Gokala{lha ; Gokal being 
another of Krifhna’s names. The extreme care with which 
Hindoos avoid eating with an individual. of.an inferior tribey 
or partaking of food fo prepared, is a well known! fa& 5 
but an exception from its generality is faid to obtain, at 
Jaganath, where the high and low, the, Brahman and the 
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Pariar, affociate andeat together. In the late war between 
the Englith and the Mahratta confederates, this temple, with 
the greater part of the province in which it is fituated, fell 
into the hands of the former; but of courfe fuffered no 
profanation: on the contrary, its fanétity was guarded with 
more than native vigilance ; immunities were extended to 
pilgrims, and their approach to its holy precinéts greatly 
facilitated. A fimilar policy at the facred city of Benares 
has now for many years operated very favourably on the 
Englifh charaGter. While under Hindoo government; a 


heavy toll was impofed on the entrance of individuals, and 


this toll or tax was arbitrary, in reference to the fuppofed 
wealth of the vifitor. This, as may be fuppofed, gave rife 
to much vexation and injuftice. Its abolition was a very 
popular meafure, and has contributed, among other caufes, 
to render Benares one of the moft populous and wealthieit 
cities in the world. See Benares. 

JAGARESTE, in Geography, a town of Thibet; 180 
miles N. of Fyzabad. N.lat.2z9 38’. E. long. 81° 30’. 

JAGARNAUT, a town of Hindooftan, in the province 
of Cuttack, famous for a grand pagoda, which lies a few 
miles E. of Chilka lake, and clofe on the fea-fhore. (See 
JAGANATH.) It is an excellent fea-mark, ona coatt that is 
perfectly flat and uniform, It has no claim to great anti- 
quity ; but major Rennell fuppofes, that it fucceeded the 
temple of Sumnaut in Guzerat, which was deftroyed by 
Mahmood in the 11th century. 

JAGAS, or Giacas, favages of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Congo, (which fee,) of whofe cruel praétices Cavazzi has 
given an account, that would be hardly credible, if it were 
not well authenticated. ‘The women often expofe their own 
children to wild beafts. Some of the Jaga princes take 
pleafure in eating young women, and their favourite difh is 
a fetus cut from the womb ; and a princefs is faid to have 
been fo fond of her gallants that fhe ate them fucceflively. 
The laws of the Jagas, called ‘ quixillas,’? prefent a hor- 
rible code of vice and cruelty, being certainly the only na- 
tional code ever ena¢ted for thefe brutal purpofes. Their 
moft delicious beverage is warm human blood. Indeed, the 
cruelty of the Jagas furpaffes all defcription. Queen Zinga 
tore her own fon from her breaft, and bruifing him in a 
mortar, formed a horrible banquet, which continued to be 
made in the fame manner of the bodies of babes. Being re- 
garded as a fovereign charm, the Jaga chieftain, Caflangi, 
ufedto have a young woman killed every day for his table ; 
and fhe was often felected, who had paffed the night in his bed. 
Zinga ordered that ail her officers, before they proceeded 
on an expedition, fhould exercife the conjugal myfteries in 
public, in the midit of a folemn aflembly with the wife or 
concubine, who was the moft favourite objet of their love. 
The flaves among the Jagas die in a certain expetation of a 
fimilar but happier exiftence in another world ; and it is 
efteemed an att of generofity to kill a beautiful female at 
the tomb of a friend : the Singhillas, or priefts and magicians, 
are fingularly defpotic, and while they enforce the laws on 
others, efteem themfelves free from theirobfervance. Asafter 
a battle the bodies are claimed, each warrior is underitood 
to wound in a particular part that he may felect his prey. 
The women, by the account of the author above cited, are 
as ferocious as the men, and delight to cleave the fkull and 
fuck the warm brains of the flain. Five or fix ftrong men will 
at once deftroy and fharea captive, by cutting where their 
portions begin, and tearing him in pieces. But the above 
relation affords a fufficient fpecimen of their favage manners 
and condud. 

JAGERNDORF, in Geography, a principality of Silefia, 
originally part of Troppau, and urit eltablifhed as a diftiné 
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principality in favour of duke Nicholas V: but ceded, at the 
peace of Berlin in 1742, by Maria Therefa, queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, to Frederick II. of Pruflia.—Alfo, the 
capital of the above principality, fituated on the Oppa, con- 
taining two churches and a conyent; 12 miles N.W. of 
Troppau. N. lat. 50°. E. long. 17° 40’. 

JAGERSBURG, a town of Brandenburg, in the New 
Mark ; 15 miles E. of Arenfwald.—Alfo, a town of Heffe- 
Darmitadt ; 13 miles S.S.W. of Darmiftadt. 

JAGHAUS, a town of Germany, in the Tyrolefe ; 14 
miles N.W. of Schwas. : 

JAGHIRE, a term in India, which denotes a grant of 
land from a fovereign to a fubjeét, revocable at pleafure ; 
but generally, or almoft always for a life rent. Hence are 
derived “ jaghiredars,’’ or holders of jaghires : their titles to 
their pofleffions being nominally during their life-time only, 
though fome of them in the Mahratta ftate have long fince 
become hereditary. This term “ Jaghire’’ is applied to the 
Eait India company’s lands in the Carnatic, extending from 
Madras to the Pullicate lake, northward ; and to Alem- 
parve, fouthwards ; and weitward, beyond Conjeveram : that 
Is, about 108 Britifh miles along fhore, and 47 inland, in 
the wideft part. - This Jaghire is underftocd to be held in 
perpetuity. It contains about 2440 fquare miles; and its 
revenue is reckoned at about 15¢,000/. per annum. ~ 

JAGIPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar, on the 
left bank of the Ganges ; 48 miles E.S.E. of Hajypour. 

JAGNEVO, a town of European Turkey, in Servia ; 
8 miles S. of Priftina. 

JAGNIDE, Jal. See Hyaenis. 

JAGO, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Guinea, on 
the river Formofa ; 70 miles from the fea. 

Jaco, St, the capital of the kingdom of Chili. See 
SANTIAGO. 

Jaco, Sf. a town of the ifland of Cuba, which was for- 
merly its capital, but of late much reduced from its former 
{plendour, is fituated at the diftance of 269 leagues from 
Havannah, in a hilly country, fubje& to flight earthquakes. 
It lies near the fouth coaft, on a bay, about fix miles from the 
fea: the haven is f{pacious and fecure, the entrance being by 
a channel two leagues in length, defended by acaftle at the 
extremity. The women are regarded as the moft handfome 
in the ifland, It is the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of St. Do- 
mingo, N. lat. 20° 15’. W. long. 75° 32’... See Cuza.— 
Alfo, a town of Mexico, in the province of Guaxaca; 45 
miles E.S.E. of Guaxaca; which fee.—Alfo, a river of 
Mexico, which runs into the Pacific ocean, N. lat. 22° 30. 
W. long. 1c6.—Alfo, a town of New Mexico, in the pro- 
vince of New Leon.—Alfo, a town of California; 120 
miles W. of Loretto.—Alfo, a town of Paraguay ; 154 miles 
S. of Aflumption.—Alfo, a river of Peru, whice runs into 
the Pacific ocean, N. lat. 1° 20'. 

Jaco, Si. or Santiago, the chief of the Cape Verd iflands ; 
it is one of the moft fertile and beft cultivated, about 40 
Britifh miles in length, by 20 in breadth. Although it 
has many mountains, it has been reckoned the moft unhealthy 
of thefe iflands. The people are generally black, or of a 
mixed colour ; a few of the better rank excepted. The prin- 
cipal production of this ifland is cotton ; and the chief fruits 
are grapes, plantains, citrons, lemons, oranges, mufk and 
water melons, limes, guavas, pomegranates, quinces, cuftard- 
apples, papas, and other tropical fruits. Its animals are 
cows, horfes, affes, mules, deer, hogs, goats, and black- 
faced monkies with long tails. Of the feathered birds there” 
are cocks, hens, ducks, Guinea hens, parroquets, parrots, 
pigeons, turtle-doves, crab-catchers, curlews, and man 
of them valuable for their plumage. The population of this 
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ifland is eftimated’ at about 12,000 perfons. When it was vi- 
fited by fir George Staunton in November, 1792, in his voy- 
age to China, the ifland was in a itate of abfolute famine. Little 
or no rain had fallen there for three years before, the rivers 
were almoftentirely dry: the furface of the earth was in general 
deftitute of any herbage; the greateft part of the cattle had 
already perifhed, not lefs throush drought than want of 
food. Of the inhabitants many had emigrated, and many 
were famifhed to death. The plains and fields, formerly 
productive of corn, fugar-canes, or plantains, nourifhed 
by regular falls of rain, now bore little femblance of vege- 
tation. Of the ifland of St. Jago, the fouth-weft fide only had 
any appearance of volcanic formation. About twomiles from 
Praya bay is a very high hill, altogether compofed of clay 
and fand, on which appeared not the leaft marks of the action 
of fire. About fix miles, near the road, fromthetown of Praya 
to that of St. Jago, is another hill, almoft entirely compofed 
of rich iron ftone, of a deep blue or purple colour, formed 
of clay, calx of iron, and filiceous earth. In the rocks op- 
pofite the governor’s houfe, near Praya, are feveral narrow 
perpendicular veins of white fpar. The beach is covered 
with a fine filiceous fand. The Portuguefe maintain no force 
at St. Jago, capable of infuring a proper refpeét to their flag 
there ; and fo far are they from drawing any revenue from 
the place, that fupplies are fent to it from Portugal. A trade 
for flaves from Africa is eftablifhed at St. Jago; and that 
trade is a monopoly to the crown. The governor derives 
his chief profit from the falesof cattle to the fhips which call 
there ; and of the amount of thefe fales he claims a moiety. 
Such is the ftate of the inhabitants, that they altogether 
depend for a fupply of whatever their own ifland cannot 
afford, upon veflels cafually ftopping there. They fet little 
yalue upon money, which might long lie ufelefs in their hands ; 
preferring to barter whatever they have to fell, for a return, 
principally of corn or clothing, rather than any quantity of 
{pecie that would be offered to them. The water obtained 
here.is neither good nor eafy to be had. The chief towns 
are St. Jago and Praya. N. lat. 15° 4’. W. long. 23° 40’. 

Jaco, St, Ribera, or Riveira, a town of the above-men- 
tioned ifland, and formerly its capital, is fituated in the 
bottom of a vale, between an elevated plain, on the boundary 
of which is a fort in ruins, which was originally defigned to 
defend the fteep defcent towards the town, and a high hill 
oppofite to it. This vale feemed to have been {cooped out 
by the force of a violent torrent, rolling along with it great 
rocks which ftood in its paflage, and emptying itfelf with 
them into the fea. ‘There a fmall, irregular, and unfafe har- 
bour was formed by thefe rocks, while the current itfelf is di- 
minifhed into a ftream, fo {mall and fluggifh, that it cannot 
clear its mouth from the fands which the tide throws in, 
and by which it is almoit choaked up. On each fide of this 
little ftream are remains of dwellings of confiderable folidity 
and fize ; and the fragments of glafs luftres, ftill hanging 
from the ceilings of the principal apartments, denote the ele- 
gance or riches that were once difplayed in this now deferted 
place. It had formerly 300 houfes built of rough ftone, a 
church, and a convent. But fir George Staunton, who 
vifited it in his « Embafly to China” fays, that not above 
half a dozen families remained in it ; the reft had abandoned 
it, or perifhed. He adds (vol. i. p. 135.) here was itll, 
however, an attempt at a flight manufactory of ftriped 
cotton flips, the fame as are made in other parts of the ifland, 
for the ule of the Africans on the Main, who pay for them 
in flaves, elephants’ teeth, and Arabic gum. The governor 
now refides at Porto Praya, which is frequented by the fhips 
that, for commercial or other purpofes, touch at this ifland. 
See Porro Praya. — 
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Jaco de los Cavalleros, St.. a town of the ifland of Hif- 
paniola; 90 miles N. of St. Domingo. N. lat. 19° 36’. 
W. long. 70° 52’. 

Jaco de Compoffella, St. See ComposTELta. 

Jaco del Effero, St., a town of South America, capital of 
the country of Tucuman, and fee of a bifhop ; fituated on 
the banks of the Dolce, which is here large and navigable 
for veffels of burthen, and which affords great plenty and 
variety of fifh. The town contains about 300 houfes, or 
500 families, and is deftitute of walls, ditch, er other fence, 
The inhabitants are moftly meftizos and mulattoes, of a dark 
yellow complexion, indolent and fickly from the heat of 
the climate, and more addiéted to pleafure than labour. 
Surrounded with forefts, ané fituated on a plain, the town 
fuffers from a itagnation of air. It has hardly 300 men fit 
for bearing arms. ‘The women, who are generally handfome, 
are troubled with {wellings or wens in the throat. The ad- 
jacent country produces plenty of wheat, rice, barley, and 
all forts of fruits, particularly figs and raifins, The foretts, 
which yield abundance of game, are infefted with tygers and 
other beafts of prey ; 650 miles N.N.W of Buenos Ayres. 
N. lat. 27° 46’. W. long. 65° 12’. 

Jaco de Gutagayta, St., a town of Peru, in the diocefe 
of La Plata, and chief town of the jurifdiction of Chicas, 
under the government of Buenos Ayres; 80 miles S. of 
Potofi. 

Jaco de Leon, St., See CARACCAS. 

Jaco de los Montanas, St., a town of South America, in 
Quito ; 10 miles N.W. of St. Francifeo de Borja. 

Jaco Sanahez, St., a town of South America, in the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, on the Parana; 25 miles S. of 
Corrientes. 

Jaco de los Valles, St., a town of Mexico, in the pro- 
vince of Guafteca, on the river Panuco; 60 miles §. of 
Panuco. N. lat. 22° 40’. W. long. 100° 36’. 

Jaco de la Vega, St. See Spanisu Town. 

Jaco de Veragua, St. a town of Mexico, and capital of 
Veragua, fituated in a fertile country, abounding with maize, 
plantains, &c. and plenty of cattle. It contains an elegant 
hofpital, and is’ the feat of a governor, whofe authority 
extends over 14 towns and villages; 110 miles S.W. of 
Porto-Bello. Nat. lat. 8° 40’. W. long. 81° 46’. 

Jaco, St. Military Order of. See St. James of the Sword. 

JAGODINA, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Servia, on a {mall river, which runs into the Morava ; 60 
miles S.S.E. of Belgrade. N. lat. 45° 15’..E. long. zo” 56’. 

JAGOLEEAH, town of Bengal ; 21 miles N.N.E. of 
Calcutta. 

JAGOTPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 16 
miles N. of Manickpour. 

JAGOVAT, a town of Perfian Armenia; 12 miles N. 
of Erivan. 

JAGRA, or JAGGERy, a name given to a peculiar fpecies 
of fugar, prepared from the cocoa-nut. This is prepared 
in Ceylon from a liquor called « toddy,”’ procured, by in- 
cifion, from the top of the tree where the leaves fhoot up ; 
a flit is made in this part of the tree with a knife over night, 
anda‘ chatty,” or earthen pot, fufpended from the branches 
fo as to receive the juice, which immediately begins to diftil, 
and continues to do fo till next morning, when the pot is re- 
moved, This liquor, when drank before the heat of the rifing 
fun has caufed it to ferment, is very wholefome and cooling, 
and operates as a gentle purgative. But upon being fermented 
it becomes intoxicating ; and in-this ftate is well known to 
the European foldiers, who ufe Jit in large quantities when 
they cannot procure the arrack ‘diftilled from it. Arrack 
in Ceylon is wholly made from toddy, and whole woods -of* 
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fhe cocoa-tree are employed for the purpofe of procuring 
it. A barm or yeatt arifes from this procefs, equal to that 
which is procured from our malt liquor employed in the 
preparation of whifky. The toddy is likewife made into 
vinegar, and yields a {pecies of coarie black fugar known by 
the above name. 

- Jacra, or Giarra, in Geography, a country of Africa, 
producing plenty of rice, cotton, and corn, a little S. of the 
river Gambia ; about 50 miles from the fea. 

JAGRAH, a tewn of Hindooftan, in the cirear of Na- 
pore ; 15 miles N. of Nagore. 

JAGRENATPOUR, a town of Bengal; 10 miles 
N.W. of Purneah—Alfo, a town of Bengal; 20 miles W. 
of Iflamabad.—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar ; 65 
miles $.S.E. of Hajypour. 

- JAGUA, a townof the ifland of Cuba; 85 miles W.S.W. 
of Havannah. 

* JAGUACAH-GUACU, in Ornithology, the name of a 
Brafilian bird of the king-fifher kind, called by the Portu- 
guefe papa peéxe. See Atceno Aleyon. 

-- JAGUARA, in Zoology. See Fexis Onca. 

JAGUARACA, in Ichthyology, the name of a Brafilian 
fifth, in many things refembling the fcorpius of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is of the fize of the frefh-water perch, and its 
mouth is very large, but without teeth. It is caught among 
the rocks, and is a very well tafted fifh. Margrave. 

JAGUARETE, in Zoology. See Fexis Difcolor. 

JAGUILMA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Pfittacus ; 
which fee. 

JAIL. See Gaot. 

Jaiw-Fever, in Medicine. See Fever and Typuus. 

JAHANABAD, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 20 
miles S. of Burdwan. N. lat. 22° 55’. E. long. 87° 55). 

» JAHANAGUR, a town of Bengal; 10 miles W. of 
Kifhenagur. 
~JAHEDHIANS, a fe& of Mahometans, the followers 
of Amru Ebn Bahr, furnamed Al Jahedh, a great door of 
the Moétazalites, and much admired for the elegance of his 
compofitions, who differed from his brethren in imagining 
that the damned would not be eternally tormented in hell, 
but would be changed into the nature of fire, and that the 
fire would of itfelf attra&t them, without any neceffity of their 
going into it. He alfo taught that if man believed God to 
be his Lord, and Mohammed the apoftle of God, he became 
one of the faithful, and was obliged to nothing further. Of 
the Koran, he ufed to fay it was a body, which might fome- 
times be turned into a man, and fometimes into a beatt; 
feeming to agree with the notion of thofe who affert the 
Koran to have two faces, one of a man, the other of a beatt ; 
thus probably intimating the double interpretation which 
it will admit of, according to the letter, or the fpirit. 

* JAHI, in Geography, a town of A fiatic Turkey, in Na- 
tolia; 16 miles N.N.E. of Angura. 

*JAHNU, in Hindoo Mythology, is called the father of the 
Ganges, from an extravagant ftory of an auftere fage, named 
Jahnu, having been diiturbed at his devotions by the intrufion 
of the river. In anger he fwallowed the whole ftream, but, 
relenting, poured it forth again from an incifion in his thigh, 
or, according to others, from his ear. Ridiculous as this 
wild ftory may feem, it has probably fome hittorical allufion, 
for it is generally admitted that both the hiflory and fcience 
of the Hindoos are yeiled in mythological fables, taken li- 
terally by the people, the Brahmans only poffefling a know- 
ledge of their realimport. This fable of Jahnu is frequently 
alluded to in Hindoo writings, and «ffords confiderable fcope 
for poetical exuberance. Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon. 

*JAHNUVI, a name of the river Ganges, or Ganga, as it 
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would be more properly written. The river obtained this 
appellation, which means the offspring of Jahnu, from the 
circumftance above mentioned. 

JAHUPICE, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Braclaw ; 48 miles S.E. of Braclaw. 

JAICZA, a town, with a caftle, of European Turkey, 
in Bofnia, near the river Pliva; 26 miles S, of Banjaluka. 

JAICZI, a town of Great Bucharia, on the Jihon; 36 
miles S. of Bokhara. 

JAIMINI, in Philofophy, the founder of a fchool in India, 
profeffing tenets fimilar in many parts to thofe taught by 
Socrates. Jaimini inculcated the unity of the deity, reje@ting 
the ftories, fo generally received by many feéts of Hindoos, 
of the incarnations of deities. He maintains that the great 
powers and attributes of the deity Brahma, Vifhnu, and 
Siva (perfonifications, of creation, prefervation, and deftruc- 
tion), were men, who, through righteoufnefs, attained a 
high degree of perfection, and were endowed by the deity 
with qualities approaching to his own attributes. His fol- 
lowers call this do€trine Purva Mimanfa, diftinguifhing it 
from another branch of Jaimini’s philofophy called Vedanta, 
between which difcrimination is not eafy. (See VepANTA.) 
Mimanfa is the general name for the philofophy of Jaimini, 
which is upheld by many learned Hindoos. — It teaches. the 
eternity of the elements, and of the univerfe ; that bodies are 
only a compound of atoms, and not produced from one 
fubitance ; that man is a free agent; that rewards and 
punifhments hereafter differ in degrees, according to virtue 
or fin. The tranfmigration of the foul is alfo a tenet in the 
Mimanfa philofophy. See Mmransa. 

JAINA, the founder of a fe, whofe tenets have 
fpread very extenfively over India. By fome authors the 
fe& of Jaina, or Jina, as it is fometimes written, is fup- 
pofed to be a fubdivifion of that of Budha, or Boodha 
(fee Boopwa), while others contend for its originality 
and antiquity over moft other of the fe&s into which the 
Hindoos are theologically fubdivided. Between the Jai- 
nas and the Brahmans, a degree of malignity appears to 
have exifted formerly, greater than is now any way dif- 
cernib!e. Abul Fazel, in the Ayin Acbaree, a work writ- 
ten about the year 1600, A.D. has the following paffage : 
«From the moit ancient times down to the prefent, the 
learning. and wifdom of Hindooftan have been confined to 
the Brahmans and the followers of Jaina; but ignorant of 
each other’s merits they have a mutual averfion. Krifhna, 
whom the Brahmans’’ (of his own feét, he fhould have added, 
for it is not true of them univerfally) ‘‘ worfhip as God, 
the Jainas confider as an infernal flave; and the Brahmans 
carry their averfion fo far as to fay, that itis better to en- 
counter a mad elephant than to meet a man of this per- 
fuafion.’’ This mutual malignity led to the horrible exceffes © 
of religious perfecution, inflamed by the jealoufy of rival- 
fhip, and the bafer feelings of hatred and revenge. 

In thefe conflifs the Jainas are related to have fuffered 
moft difaftroufly from the fuperior prowefs and addrefs of 
the Brahmans and their adherents, who deftroyed the tem- 
ples, books, &c. of their ill-fated opponents, expelling the 
remains of the fe to the confines of India. Such, how- 
ever, is the tenacity of herefy, cemented, as it were, by 
perfecution, that thé followers of Jaina are now found to 
have re-eftablifhed themfelves in the more central parts of 
the peninfula of India, where the mildnefs of their manners 
and tenets appears to gain them profelytes and refpeét. It 
is, however, cn the weftern coaits of the hither peninfula 
that this interefting people have of late been moft noticed 
by travellers. In the provinces of Kanara and Myore, par- 
ticularly in the former, Jainas in confiderable numbers now 
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freely practife the ceremonies of their religion,. and unmo- 
lefted indulge in their whimfical, and extravagantly inoffenfive 
propenfities. Their leading tenet is “¢ the fin of depriving 
any animal of life,’? and in obedience to this humane pre- 
cept, they not only abftain wholly from animal food, but 
fome among the firiGer individuals will not drink water 
until it hath been boiled; it being deemed lefs criminal fo 
to kill the animalcule than to deftroy them in their ftomachs. 
Others carry a broom to {weep the ground on which they 
tread or fit, left they inadvertently crufh an infe&t. The 
Jainas are the fe&t who endow the hofpitals for animals and 
reptiles, that have attraéted the attention of feveral tra- 
vellers. Thefe hofpitals are called Pinjri-pala, meaning an 
enclofure of protection, and afford it to almoft every de- 
{cription of animal, monkies more efpecially ; weevils and 
other diminutive reptiles are nurfed in thefe receptacles of 
ill-direéted charity. The Jainas are deifts in doétrine; they 
worfhip one fupreme being under the denomination of Ar- 
hang Paramatma, which in the Sanfcrit language means 
the fupreme foul; they rejeét the polytheifm and incar- 
nations of the orthodox Hindoos, but they honour, almoft to 
deification, twenty-four holy perfons whom they call Ary- 
huntas, of whom images are made and placed in their tem- 
ples. Of thefe Aryhuntas, or Tirthunkaras, as they are 
otherwife denominated, RiffYaba Deva is the firft in point 
of time and veneration. ‘To him are afcribed the exifting 
books of their laws, religion, and morals : of thefe facred 
perfons and books liits are given, with many curious par- 
ticulars refpecting the Jainas of Guzerat, in Moor’s Hindoo 
Infanticide. All the Aryhuntas have the common deno- 
mination of Deva, meaning divine, or God-like, appended 
to their names. Among the Jainas the divifion into tribes. 
or caffes is not obfervable as among other Hindoos; Yati 
and Sravaka being their only diftinétions. The former are 
a fort of prielt, or rather fpiritual preceptor, who read and 
expound to the Sravakas or laity, the Saftras or feriptures 
of the Jaina faith, The Yatis are devoted to religion from 
their infancy, and are admitted to this diftinétion after a due 
courfe of itudy and piety. They profefs celibacy and ab- 
ftinence, reciting a verfe faid to comprize their duties: 
«« that perfon who keeps his five fenfes under fubjeétion is a 
Yati:” this denotes the Yati with the Jainas to be equi- 
valent to a Saniafly among the orthodox Hindoos. (See 
Sanrassy.) The Yati lives by charity; he may not drefs 
his food himfelf, nor eat while the fun is below the horizon ; 
roots of all forts, honey and butter unclarified, are prohi- 
bited ; all kinds of grain, vegetables, and fruit, produced 
above ground, with milk and ghee, or butter clarified, are 
lawful food. The Yati is fuppofed to have renounced the 
world and all fenfual gratifications ; he affeéts a contempla- 
tive indifference, performing no offices of mourning or re- 
joicing. The Yati performs no religious rites ; he is merely- 
an afcetic and fpiritual guide. The Sravakas refort to 
fome feéts of orthodox Brahmans for the performance of 
marriage, funeral, and other ceremonies. See SRAVAKA 
and YATI. 

The Jainas, like the other Baudhas, or adherents of Budha, 
are addicted to gigantic fculpture. In the province of 
Kanara is a coloffal figure of Jaina-deva, of a magnitude un- 
equalled perhaps by any now in exiftence. Of this ftatue 
major Moor has given a defcription and a plate in his Hindoo 
Pantheon. It is upwards of feventy feet in height, and 
being fituated on an eminence, called Indra-giri, or the hill 
of Indra, is feen in all directions from a diltance of twelve 
or fifteen miles. Major Moor’s print is taken froma fketch 
in the collection of lord Wellington, who has vifited the 
flatue, and judged that the hill on which it now feems to 
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ftand, was once confiderably higher, and that it has been 
cut away, leaving only the figure; a mode of fculpture 
fimilar, although under different circumftances, to the fub- 
terranean- excavations of Elephanta, Kenereh, and other 
temples. It is, major Moor obferves, difficult to conceive 
how in any other mode fuch a mafs of {tone could have been 
fo fituated, its magnitude precluding the fuppolition of con- 
veyance and erection. Other coloflal figures of the Jaivas 
of Kanara are defcribed and reprefented in the Hindoo Pan- 
theon; alfo a very beautiful obelifk, 52 feet in height, the 
fhaft of one ftone, in front of one of their temples, indi- 
cating a degree of tafte and refinement in architectural fci- 
ence, that could fcarcely be expeéted under the political 
and theological difcouragements to which the perfecuted 
Jainas are believed to have been fubjeted. One fingularity is 
{trikingly obf{crvable in all the images, coloffal or diminu- 
tive, of the Baudhas and Jainas; they have woolly frizzled 
heads, and many of them thick lips; fuch as might be 
expected in Africa, but altogether diflimilar to the features 
and lank hair of the Hindoos. See on the fubjeé of this 
article Afiatic Refearches, vol. ix. Moor’s Hindoo Pan- 
theon. Moor’s Hindoo Infanticide. 

JAINAD, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Mahur; 38 miles N. of Neermul. 

JAIRE, Sr. a town of France, in the department of 
the Leman; 15 miles S.E. of Geneva. 

JAK in Jakéo, a town of Africa, on the Ivory coaft. 

JAKA, a kingdom of Africa, 500 miles from the fea, 
with a capital of the fame name, on the S, fide of the Se- 
negal—Alfo, a town and diftri& of Africa, on the Ivory 
coatt. 

JAKAT, a town of Circaffia; 45 miles W. of Efki- 
kefek. 

JAKIN, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Ardra, 
on the Slave coaft, where the Englifh and Dutch had fac- 
tories, till they were driven away by the king of Dahomy.— 
Alfo, a river which feparates the country of Ardra frem 
Benin, and runs into the fea at Grand Popo, 

JAKIRA, a town of Africa, on the Slave coaft ; 10 miles 
S. of Affom. 

JAKOBSHAVN, a Danith fettlement in Greenland. 

JAKOWIZINA, atown of Ruffian Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Braclaw; 36 miles W.N.W. of Braclaw. 

JAL, atown of Perfia, in the province of Mecran; 210 
miles N. of Kidge. 

JALA, a {mall ifland in the Atlantic, near the coaft of 
Africa. N. lat. 11° 45/. 

JALAC, a town of Nubia, at the conflux of the Ta- 
cazé and Nile; 240 miles S. of Sennaar. N. lat. 17° 50’. 
E. long. 34° 10!: 

JALALABAD, a town of Candahar, in the country 
of Cabul, onthe river Kameh; 60 miles E.S.E. of Cabul. 
N. lat. 34° 6’. E. long. 69° 45'.—Alfo, a town of Hin- 
dooftan, in the circar of Schaurunpour ; 26 miles from 
Schaurunpour. 

JALALGUNGE, atown of Bengal, and principal place 
of the province of Bajoohow ; 25 miles N.N.E. of Goragot. 
N. lat. 25° 28. E. long. 82° 30. 

JALALPORUM, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Schaurunpour ; 20 miles N.N.W. of Merat. 

JALAMLAM, a town of Arabia; 35 miles S. of 
Mecca. 

JALANGHI-LIMAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Natolia ; 12 miles S. of Smyrna. 

JALAP, in the Materia Medica, fo called from the name 
of the country, viz. Chalapa, or Xalapa, a province in New 
Spain, between La Vera Cruz and Mexico, whence it is 
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brought, the root of a Ipecies of the convolvulus, or the 
convolvulus with variable leaves, foot-ftalks with fingle 
flowers, and a tuberous root. Botanifts have differed much 
with refpeé to the officinal jalap plant ; Linnzus, following 
Clufius, Plumier, Tournefort, and others, firlt referred it 
to the Mirabilis; but in the fecond edition of his Materia 
Medica, he adopts the opinions of Ray and Miller, in con- 
fidering it a convolvulus; and, indeed, after the account given 
of this plant by Dr. Houtton, no reafonable doubt can re- 
main on this fubjec. 

The mechoacan and this are reckoned of a {pecies; and 
therefore as this is fometimes calied mechoacana nigra, that 
goes as often by the name of jalapium album. 

As jalap does not appear to have been known to the an- 
cients, it has its place in medicine only fince thofe parts of 
America, which produce it, have been traded to by the 
Europeans. It is faid to have been firlt brought to Europe 
about the year 1610. 

The jalap roots are brought over in thin tranfverfe flices, 
and alfo whole, of an oval fhape, folid, hard, and heavy; of 
a blackifh colour on the outiide or cortical part, and inter- 
nally of a dark greyifh, with feveral black circular {tri ; 
the hardeft, darkeit coloured, and thofe which have the moft 
of thefe refinous veins, are the beft. This root has fearcely 
any {mell or tafte ; but to the tongue and the throat it 
manifefts a flight degree of pungency. 

The medicinal a€tivity of jalap refides principally, if not 
wholly, in the refin, which, though given in {mall dofes, oc- 
cafions violent tormina. The gummy part bears an incon- 
fiderable proportion to the refinous, and is found to have 
little or no cathartic power, but asa diuretic it is extremely 
active. 

In dofes of a fcruple, or half a dram, it is an effeSual 
and fafe purgative, very rarely occafioning any fevere gripes 
or naufea. Jalap is an excellent purgative in dropfical and 
other cafes, in which ferous humours are to be evacuated. 
Jalap, in large dofes, or when joined with calomel, is re- 
commended as an anthelmintic and a hydragogue ; and from 
its general efficacy in dropfies was called ‘* Panacea Hydro- 
picorum.”” Hoffman thought it particularly improper and 
unfafe to adminifter this medicine to children; but Dr. 
Cullen obferves, that if jalap be well triturated before ex- 
hibition with a hard powder, and the cryftals of tartar are 
the fitteft for the purpofe, it will operate in leffer dofes than 
when taken by itfelf, and at the fame time very moderately, 
and without griping. Except, he fays, when given in very 
large dofes, I have not found it to be heating to the fyftem; 
and if it be triturated with a hard fugar, it becomes, in mo- 
derate dofes, a fafe medicine for children; which in this form 
they will readily receive, as the jalap itfelf has very little 
taite. But it fhould not be adminiftered, fays Geoffroy, in 
acute fevers, nor to perfons of dry and hot conttitutions ; 
for in fuch cafes, it is liable to the fame milchiefs as other 
acrid purgatives, and will fometimes bring on heat and in- 
flammations in the vifcera. 

‘The preparations of jalap in ufe with us are a tin¢ture, an 
extract, andarefin. ‘The tin@ture is made by macerating 


‘eight ounces of jalap root powdered in two pints of proof 


{pirit for 14 days, and ftraining. The extra& is prepared 
by firft drawing a tin@ure from the powdered root with 
rectified {pirit, in the proportion of a pound of the root 
and four pints of the fpirit, macerating the root in the fpirit 
for four days, and pouring off the tincture; then boiling the 
refiduum in ten pints of water, until it be reduced to two 
pints; then {train the tin¢ture and deco€tion feparately, and 
let the former be diftilled, and the latter evaporated until 
each begins to grow thick. Liaftly, mix the extract with 


the refin, and reduce it to a proper confiftence. Let the 
extra& be kept ina /oft ftate fit for forming pills, and ina 
hard ftate fo that it may be reduced to powder. This 
extract may be taken by itfelf in dofes of twelve grains, or 
more. Jalap root, digefted in as much rectified fpirit as 
will cover it to the height of about four fingers, gives out 
the greateft part of the refinous matter in which its activity 
refides, and tinges the menflruum of a yellowifh brown 
colour. On infpiffating the filtered tin&ture to about one- 
half, and adding to the remainder a proper quantity of 
water, the liquor becomes milky, and on {tanding depofits 
the pure refin. This preparation, by itfelf, irritates and 
gripes much, without proving confiderably purgative ; but 
thoroughly triturated with teftaceous or other powders, or 
with foap, or ground with almonds, or powdered gum ara- 
bic, and made into an emulfon with water, or diffolved in 
reCtified {pirit, and mixed with a proper quantity of fyrup, 
that the folution may bear being diluted with watery liquors 
without precipitation, it purges, in dofes of eight or ten 
grains, as effectually, and, for the moit part, as mildly as 
the jalap in fubftance.’ JLewis’s Mat. Med. 

The Edinburgh college direéts the exhibition of jalap in 
powder, with twice its weight of cryttals of tartar. The 
dofe of the fimple powder is commonly from one feruple te 
two; of the compound- powder it may be couble this quan- 
tity, which is nearly equal to 10 or 15 grains of the ex- 
\tract, or about two drams of the tincture. Woodv. Med. 
Bot. 

After all the preparations the chemilts have invented for 
this root, the belt way of giving it is in fubflance. Mr. 
Bolduc, in his analyfis of it, found, that when he feparated 
its faline and its refinous parts, by making extracts of it, 
firft with {pirits of wine, and then with water, that the faline 
or watery extraét was much larger in quantity than the 
other, but that it purged weakly ; and that the refinous-ex- 
tract, though it operated in a fmall dofe, was yet a very 
rough medicine ; fo that the belt way of uting them was 
together, and that nature gave us the medicine ready pre- 
pared. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 

However, others have obferved, that the extraéts of jalap 
appear preferable to the root in fub{tance, not only on ac- 
count of the dofe being rendered fmaller by the rejection of 
the woody parts, but hkewife as being more uniferm and 
certain in itrength. Lewis. 

Many fraudulent chemifts, when jalap is dear, have a 
trick of putting fcammony, which is of itfelf almoit all 
refin, among it, and fometimes gamboge; by which means 
they can afford to fell it cheaper than the price it can be 
honeftly made for. But their moft curious cheat is in mixing 
it with the common black refin ; two parts of the latter to 
one of the former. But this may be known by putting it 
into re@ified fpirit, which will again diffolve the: refin ‘of 
jalap, but not touch the other. ‘he virtues are the fame 
with thofe of the root, but it works rougher, becaufe all 
fubftances ftick to the coats of the inteftines, fo as to occa- 
fion much pain and uneafinefs ; for which reafon this is cor- 
rected with fugar, cream of tartar, or the like; by which 
means it is brought into the fame ftate as nature prefents it 
in the root. Tor fome purpofes, indeed, where the form is 
required to be {mall, as often in adminiftration to. children, 
this is moft convenient. Its dofe is from three grains to: one 
{cruple. 

Jalap poffeffes a fermenting power in a confiderable de- 
gree, and is faid to be ufed with this intention by brewers 
and diltillers. 

JALAPA, in Botany. 
BILIS. 


See ConvortvuLus and Mira-= 
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JALASJARVI, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
te government of Wafa; 40 miles E.N.E. of Chriftine- 

act. 

JALEA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 12 
miles S.W. of Adramitti. 

JALEH, a kind of raft of a particular conftru@ion, 
ufed in navigating fome of the rivers in India, particularly 
the Cabul or Kameh, on which fome of the emperors have 
made voyages down this river from the neighbourhood of 
Jalalabad, 60 or 70 miles below Cabul, to Paifhawur. As 
no embarkations of the hollow kind are in ufe, it feems to 
prove that the navigation is interrupted by rapids; for there 
can be no doubt but that the body of water in the Kameh 
is fufficient to carry boats. 

JALEMGORY, in’ Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Sollapour; 18 miles E. of Sollapour. 

JALEMUS, Iza:uo:, or JALEMIA, in Antiguity, a kind 
of mournful fong ufed upon occafion of death, or any other 
affeting accident ; fuch as the Linos was among the Greeks, 
and the Maneros among the Egyptians. (See Sone.) Hence 
the Greek proverbs had their original, baAEUS oixeoTepoc, OF 
Luyzorego:, #. e. more fad or colder than a jalemus, «; tes 
sxAcues eyleamrsoc, worthy to be ranked among jalemufes. Mem. 
Acad. Infeript. tom. xiii. p. 554. 

JALI, in Geography, an ifland in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, about five miles in circuit; four miles S.E. of 
Stanchio.—Alfo, a town in the ifland of Borneo; 70 miles 
N. of Negara. 

JALIGNY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Allier, and diftri@ of La Palifle ; 15 miles S.E. of Moulins. 
The place contains 482, and the canton 8114 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 280 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

JALLA, a town of Hindeoftan, in Bahar; 18 miles 
N.N.W. of Durbungah. 

JALLACOTTA, a town of Africa, in the country of 
Tenda; 10 miles W. of Tenda. N. lat. 13°. W. long. 
12719’. 

JALLAIS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Mayne and Loire; 7 miles N. of Chollet. 

JALLAS, a river of Spain, which runs into the At- 
lantic, N. lat. 42° 59'. W. long. 9° 12'. 

JALLINDAR, a circar of Hindooftan, in the coun- 
try of Lahore, of confiderable extent, between the rivers 
Setledge and Beyah.—Alfo, the capital of this diltri@ ; 30 
miles E. of Lahore. _N. lat. 31° 16’. E. long. 75° 25’. 

JALLOFFS, or Yattorrs, a people inhabiting an ex- 
tenfive interior territory of Africa, between the rivers Gam- 
bia to the fouth, and the Senegal to the north and eaft ; or 
between about 14° and 16° N. lat. and 13° and 15° W. 
long. Of thefe people little certain is known; but they are 
reprefented as of an exceeding black, and more beautiful 
complexion and more regular Sei than the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring countries. 

JALLONKADOO, an extenfive country of Africa, 
lying between Guinea on the S.W. and Manding on the 
N.E. and containing either the f{prings or firft courfes of the 
rivers Niger and Senegal, and alfo of feveral other 
ftreams which form the Boki, Furkoomah, Wonda, Ko- 
koro, &c. It is between the parallels of 11° and 12° N. 
lat. and 6° and 9° E. long. 

JALLYNE, a town of Bengal; 20 miles W. of Nagore. 

JALOAN, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Go- 
hud; 10 miles N.N.E. of Kooch. 

JALOAR, a town of the Carnatic; feven miles N. of 
Ootatore. 

JALONITZA, a town of European Turkey, in Wala- 
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chia, on a river of the fame name; 95 miles S.W. of 
If{mail. 

JALOUR, a large town of Hindooftan, fituated on a 
mountain difficult of accefs, in the country of Agimere, and 
circar of Sirowy ; 63 miles W.N.W. i Onidincdr. N. lat: 
25° 15'. E. long. 73° go’. 

JALOWKA, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Troki; 24 miles S. of Grodno. 

JALPUG, a lake of European Turkey, in Beffarabia, 
30 miles long, and from three to five broad, communicating 
with the Danube, and receiving water from a river called 
by the fame name at Tabak ; 15 miles W. of [imail. 

JALYSUS, or Jatissum, in Ancient Geography, a town 
fituated on the N.W. coat of the ifland of Rhodes ; founded, 
according to Herodotus, by the Danaides, and fortified on 
occafion of the Peloponnefian war. 

JAM, a town of Greater Bucharia; 10 miles S. of Sa- 
marcand. 

Jam, or Jamb, in the language of our lead-miners in 
Mendip, a thick bed of ftone, which hinders their work 
when they are purfuing the veins of ore. 

JAMA, in Geography, a river of Peru, which runs into 
the Pacific ocean, S. lat. 9° 10’. 

JAMACATI, in Ornithology. See OntoLus Jamacaii. 

JAMADA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland 
of Xicoco; 20 miles W. of Ovutli. { 

JAMADAGNTL, in Hindoo Mythology, is the father of 
Parafu Rama, by his wife Runeka. (See RuneKa.) He 
was a pious Brahman, who, in his retirement, was entruited 
by Indra withthe charge of Surabhi, the wonderful cow, 
which granted every defire, hence named alfo Kam-denu. 
(See SurnaBur.) Ona particular occafion he entertained the 
raja Diruj in fo magnificent a ftile as to excite his aftonifh- 
ment, until he learned the fecret of the ineftimable animal 
pofleffed by his hoft. Impelled by covetoufnefs, or rather 
heart-hardened by the gods, who willed the raja’s punifh- 
ment fhould appear to be the immediate refult of that bafe 
paffion, the raja demanded the cow from the holy Brahman; 
and en refufal reforted to ftratagem and force, which ended 
in the death of Jamadagni, but not in fuccefs with refpe& 
to the cow, which difappeared. Jamadagni is ftated to be 
defcended from Bhrigu the fon of Brahma, and is one of the 
feven Rifhis, the immediate offspring of the ereative power. 
Meor’s Hindoo Pantheon. See Risuis and Menus. 

JAMADSUKURI, in Geography, a town of Japan, in 
the ifland of Niphon ; 50 miles S.W. of Nambu. 

JAMAGA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ximo; 
22 miles E. of Udo. 

JAMAICA, an ifland of the Weft Indies, difcovered 
by Chriftopher Columbus in his fecond expedition to the 
New World, May 3, A.D. 1494, retaining its original 
name. The early Spanifh hiftorians for Jamaica wrote Kay- 
maca, which in the language of the nation is faid to have 
fignified ‘a country abounding in fprings.” Columbus 
having at firft named the ifland “ St. Jago,” Oldmixon, and 
fome other writers, erroneoufly fuppofe that Jamaica was the 
augmentative of James. It was not, however, till about 
nine years after its firit difcovery that he had an opportu- 
nity of acquainting himfelf further with the ifland; in con- 
fequence of a ftorm which compelled him, on the 24th of 
June 1503, on his return to Hifpaniola from Veragua, to 
feek refuge in a {mall harbour on the N. fide, called to this 
day “Don Chriftopher’s Cove.’” About feventeen years 
elapfed after the Spaniards had firft fixed themfelves in Hif- 
paniola before they feem to have entertained any ferious de- 
fign of fending forth a colony to take poffeffion of Jamaica ; 
and the negleét of it was probably owing to its reine 
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neither gold nor filver. At length, however, Diego, the 
fon of the much injured Columbus, and the heir of his for- 
tunes, inflituted a memorable procefs again{t his fovereign 
before the council of the Indies at Seville, and obtained 
from this court a decifion in favour of his pretenfions. The 
council pronounced him hereditary viceroy and high ad- 
miral of all the countries and iflands difcovered by his fa- 
ther. Diego, thus fanCtioned in his proceedings by the high 
authority of this court, embarked, with a fpiendid retinue, 
for his government of Hifpaniola, to which the king had 
reluGtantly appointed him ; determined at the fame time to 
enforce his pretenfions. In July 1508 he arrived at Hil- 


- paniola, where he found two perfons aétually inveited by 
‘the king with two feparate governments, that comprehended 


the whole continent difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, 
including alfo the ifland of Jamaica. Diego, thus deprived 
of his rights, ftrenuoufly contended for the exclufive pri- 
vilege of nominating, in particular to the governments of Ve- 
ragua and Jamaica, the prior difcovery of both thefe coun- 
tries being acircumftance of univerfal notoriety. For feeuring 
his claim to Jamaica he fent thither, in November 1509, 
Juan de Efquivel with about 70 men. Under this gallant 
and equally humane commander, the natives were induced 
to fubmit without effufion of blood, and profecuted their 
labours in planting cotton, and raifing other commodities 
which yielded great profit. After a few years he died, 
and was fucceeded by governors of a very different cha- 
raéter, who contributed to deftroy the inhabitants and to 
defolate the ifland. Sixty thoufand of the wretched na- 
tives, on the moft moderate eftimate, were exterminated by 
the Spaniards ; fo that not a fingle defcendant of either fex 
appeared to bealive when the Englifh took the ifland in 
1655, nor perhaps for a century before that period. It is 
faid, indeed, that a {mall remnant of the ancient * Indians 
exilts on the S. fide of the ifland of Cwba, ina little town 
called St. Jago de Cuba, or Iwanee, and that thefe have 
adopted the manners and language of the Spaniards. Diego 
Columbus, who died in his native country in 1525 or 1526, 
left iffue three fons and two daughters ; his eldeft fon Don 
Lewis fucceeded to his father’s honours and extenfive claims ; 
and in 1545, wpon a compromife of a conteft with the em- 
peror, obtained-a grant of the province of Veragua and the 
iland of Jamaica. As he and his brothers died without iffue, 
his fifter [fabella, who was married to the Count de Gelvez,a 
Portuguefe nobleman of the houfe of- Braganza, became 
fole heirefs of the Columbus family, and by her marriage 


_eonyeyed all her rights to the houfe of Braganza, in whole 


poffeflion they remained till the year 1640, when they re- 
verted by forfeiture to the crown of Spain, in confequence 
of the revolution, which placed John, duke of Braganza, on 
the throne of Portugal.’ From circumftances recited in 
minute detail by Mr. Boyan Edwards, it appears that during 
the protectorate of Cromwell, the Spaniards had been guilty 
of feveral aggreffions in the Weit Indies, and that the pro- 
tector, in fecking redrefs, manifetted a regard to juttice by his 
moderation and temper. An appeal was at length made to 
force ; anda powerful armament was equipped, which mif- 
carried at Hifpaniola, but fucceeded at Jamaica, which was 
captured by the Englifh forces in May 1655. At this time 
the whole number of white inhabitants on the ifland, including 
women and children, did not exceed 1500: and not one 
hundredth part of the plantable land was in a ftate of culti- 
vation. The number of negroes, who had beenrfirft intro- 
duced fram Africa by the Spanifh fettlers after they had 
exterminated the original proprietors, nearly equalled that 
of the whites, at the time of its capture. ‘I'he principal ex- 
ports of the Spanifh planters, notorious for their floth and pe- 
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nury, confiiled, befides cacad, of hog’s lard and hides, which 
fupplied the few fhips that touched at their ports with pro- 
vifions, in barter for European manufactures ; and this con- 
ftituted the whole of their commerce. After the capture of 
the ifland, until the reftoration of Charles II., the Englifh 
in Jamaica remained under military jurifdiGion, although it 
appears to have been the intention of Cromwell to have 
eftablifhed a civil government in the ifland on very hberal 
principles. After the reftoration of Charles I1., the Buca- 
niers, who reforted to this ifland, and who contributed by 
their wealth and induitry to its fettlement and opulence, 
received from the king every kind of encouragement and 
protection ; and people of all profeffions, and from all parts 
of the Britifh empire, now reforted to Jamaica. In 1661 
the king appointed D’Oyley, chief governor of the ifland ; 
and he was ordered to releafe the army from military {ubor- 
dination, fo ereét courts of judicature, and, with the advice 
of a council, to be ¢leéted by the inhabitants, to pafs laws 
fuitable to the exigencies of the colony. Thefe events may 
be confidered as the firft eftablifhment of a regular civil go- 
vernment in Jamaica after the Epglifh had become matters 
of it. Soon after D’Oyley defired to be recalled, and lord 
Windfor was appointed in his room with inftru€tions to pub- 
lifh, on his arrival, a royal proclamation, in which, for the fet- 
tlement of the country, allotments of land were offered under 
fuch terms as were ufual in other plantations, with fuch fur- 
ther privileges and immunities as the grantees fhould reafon- 
ably require. - The proclamation contained other decla- 
rations, which have been always confidered, by the inhabitants 
of Jamaica, as a folemn recognition and confirmation by the 
crown of thofe rights which are unalienable from a fubject 


-of England, and of which, fo long as he maintains his alle- 


giance, emigration for the benefit of the ftate cannot, and 
ought not to divert him. Thefe rights and privileges were 
further fecnred by the American treaty, concluded and 
fiened at Madridan the month of June 1670. Such, how- 
ever, were the want of integrity and fleadinefs, charaéteriltic 
ir too great a degree of Charles II., that in the beginning 
of 1678, Jamaica was involved in the troubles of this reign. 
A new fyltem of legiflation was adopted for this ifland fimilar 
to that of the Irifh conftitution under Poyning’s a€t; and the 
earl of Carlifle was appointed chief yovernor for the purpofe 
of enforcing it. A body of laws was prepared by the privy 
council of England ; and a bill was offered to the aflembly for 
fettling a perpetual revenue on the crown. In future the 
heads of all bills (money bills excepted) were to be fuggefted 
in the firft inflance by the governor and council, and tran{- 
mitted to his majefty to be approved or rejected at home ; 
they were then to be returned under the great feal in the 
form of laws, and pafled by the general affembly, which 
was to be convened for no other purpofe than that and. the 
bufinefs of voting the ufual fupplies ; unlefs in confequence 
of f{pecial orders from England. The affembly rejeG&ted 
the new conltitution with indignation. No threats would 
frighten, no bribes could corrupt, nor:atts nor arguments 
perfuade them to confent to laws that’ would enflave theiz 
pofterity. In confequence of this oppolition, the affembly 
had their deliberative powers reftored to them,’ and fir 
Thomas Lynch was appointed captain-general and chief go- 
vernor if the room of lord Carlile. ‘The Enghfh govern- 
ment claimed a return from the people of Jathaica for having 
relinquifhed an oppreflive and pernicious projeét; but the af- 
fembly, averfe from fubjecting their country to a permanent 
and irrevocable tax, determined to pafs their fupply bills 
from year to year, according to their ufnal cuftom. ‘The 
miniftry, influenced by a kind of vindictive policy, advifed 
the fovereign to wave the confirmation. of the laws, and to 
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fuffer the adminiftration of juftice in the ifland to remain on 
a very precarious foundation. , In 1728 a compremife was 
happily effected. The aflembly confented to fettle on the 
crown a ftanding irrevocable revenue of 8ooo/. per annum 
on certain conditions, to which the crown agreed. The 
principal of thefe conditions are as follow: «iz. that the 
quit-rents arifing within the ifland, then eftimated at 1460/. 
per annum, fhould conftitute a part of fuch revenue ; that 
the body of their laws fhould receive the royal affent ; and 
that all fuch laws and ftatutes of England, as had been at 
any time elteemed, introduced, ufed, accepted, or received, 
as laws in the ifland, fhould be and continue laws of Jamaica 
for ever. 

Jamaica is fituated in the Atlantic ocean, about 4000 miles 
S.W. of England; having Hifpaniola, at the diftance of 30 
leagues, to the E.; the ifland of Cuba, about the fame dif- 
tance, N.; the gulf of Honduras, W.; and Carthagena, 
on the great continent of South America, S. at the diftance 
of 145 leagues. The centre of Jamaica lies in about 18° 
12' N. lat., and «bout 76° 45' W. long. The climate, 
though much mitigated by various caules, is extremely 
hot, with little variation from January to December ; 
the days and nights are nearly equal, the longeit and 
fhorteit’ day differing no more than about two hours 
with little twilight ; and it is twelve at noon in London, 
when it is about feven in the morning in Jamaica. The 
north and fouth fides of the ffland, which are feparated by a 
valt chain of mountains, extending from E. to W.., differ 
greatly from each other. Columbus, when he firft difcovered 
Jamaica, on the northern fide, and perceived that part which 
now conttitutes the parifh of St. Anne, was firuck with 
admiration at the novelty, variety, and beauty of the pro- 
fpect. At a {mall diftance from the fhore, the country 
rifes into hills with gentle acclivity, which are feparated from 
each other by fpacious vales and romantic inequahties ; and 
is beautifully covered with groves of pimentos, forming by 
their deeper tints a charming contrait to the verdure of the 
{ubjacent turf. The foil is in general a chalky marly, 
which produces a clofe turf, as fmooth and even as the finelt 
Englifh lawn, and in colour much brighter. No part of 
the Welt Indies abounds with fo many delicious flreams ; 
every valley having its rivulet, and every hillits cafeade. On 
the fouthern fide of the ifland the fcenery is of a different 
nature ; its predominant feature being grandeur and fubli- 
mity, whilft the other fide prefents variety and beauty. 
Amidft precipices and inacceffible cliffs, however, there are 
vaft plains, clothed chiefly with extenfive cane-fields, To 
the inequalities of furface that diltinguifh this ifland, it is 
owing that, although the foil in many parts of the ifland 
is deep and very fertile, yet the productive land is but of 
{mall extent. in proportion to the whole. That which is 
aétually cultivated is of a middling quality, and requires 
Jabour and manure to make it yield liberally. 

Jamaica is 150 miles in length, and at a medium about 
forty miles in breadth. Calculating from thefe data, 
the ifland, if it were a level country, would contain 
3;840,000 acres; but allowing for that great part of it 
which confifts of high mountains, and fuppofing, at a mode- 
rate eftimate, the increafe on that account to be ;',th more, 
or 240,000 acres, the total is 4,080,000 acres. Of thefe 
no more than 1,907,589 were, in November 1789, lo- 
cated, or taken up, by grants from the crown; and confe- 
quently, upwards of one-half of the lands is confidered as of 
no kind of value, the expence of taking out a patent being 
of no great account ; and of the located lands, Mr. Edwards 
fuppofes that little more than one miliion is at prefent in 
cultivation, In fugar plantations, including the land re- 
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ferved in woods, for the purpofe of fupplying ftaves, timber, 
and fire-wood, or appropriated for common patturage, all’ 
which is commonly two-thirds of each plantation, the num- 
ber of acres may be ftated at 639,000. Of breeding farms, 
called “ pens,’ the number is about 400, and allowing to 
each 700 acres, the whole amount is 280,000; and the: 
{pace allowed to the minor preduGtions, as cotton, coffee, 
pimento and ginger, &c. including even the provifion plan- 
tations, may be eltimated at no more than one-half of the 
extent affigned to the pens. The refult of the whole is 
1,059,000 acres, leaving upwards of three millions an unim- 
proved, unprodudtive wildernefs. The mountains, however, 
are generally covered with extenfive woods, containing excel- 
lent timber ; fuch as the lignum vite, log-wood, iron-wood, 
pigeon-wood, green-heart braziletto, and bully-trees, all of 
which are to a great degree heavy, as well as compact and im- 
penetrable. Some of thefe are neceflary in mill-work, and: 
would be highly valuable inthe Windward iflands. Of fofter 
kinds, for boards and fhingles, the fpecies are innumerable ; 
and there are many beautiful varieties for cabinet-work ; 
and among thefe we may enumerate the bread-nut, the wild- 
lemon, and the well-known mahogany. Jamaica is not. 
only abundantly woeded, but well watered ; the number ef 
its rivers being reckoned at above 100. _ It hasalfo a variety 
of medicinal {prings. Formerly, it is faid, the Spanifh in- 
habitants had mines both of filver and copper ; but the pre- 
fent occupiers emp’oy their induitry more profitably on the 
furface than in digging into the bowels of the earth. ‘The 


moft important of its prefent natural produGtions are fugar,: 


indigo, coffee, and cotton, ‘The feveral fpecies of grain 
cultivated in this ifland are, maize, or Indian corn, producing 
ufually two crops inthe year, and fometimes three ; Guinea- 
corn, producing one crop in the year, planted in September; 
and gathered in January following, yielding ‘from 30 to 
60 bufhels an acre: and various kinds of ealavances, a 
{pecies of pea; and rice, but in no great quantity. The 
uland abounds alfo with different kinds of grafs, of excellent 
quality : the artificial grafs, called ‘ Scot’s grafs,’’ grows 
{pontaneoufly in molt of the fwamps and morafles of the 
Welt Indies ; and it is fo produétive, that a fingle acre of 
it will maintain five horfes for a whole year. The ‘* Guinea- 
grafs’’ is next in importance to the fugar-cane, as the grazing 
and breeding-farms are chiefly fupported by it. Hence 
arifes the plenty of horned cattle, both for the butcher and 
planter ; which is fuch, that few markets in Europe furnifh 
beef of better quality, and at a cheaper rate, than that of Ja- 
maica. Mutton alfo ischeapandgood. The feeds of the Gui- 
nea-grafs were brought from the coaft of Guinea, as food fer 
fome birds which were prefented to Mr. Ellis, chief jultice 
of the iflands. The fevera! kinds of kitchen-garden produc- 
tions, that are known in Europe, thrive in the mountains of 
this ifland ; and the markets of Kingfton and Spanifh town 
are fupplied with cabbages, lettuces, carrots, turnips, 
parfnips, artichokes, kidney-beans, green peas, afparagus, 
and various forts of European herbs, in the greateft abun- 
dance. Other indigenous productions that may be claffed: 
among the efculent vegetables, are plantains, bananas, yams 
of feveral varieties, calalaa (a fpecies of {pinage), eddoes, 
caffavi, and fweet potatocs.. Among the more elegant fruits 
of the ifland we may reckon the anana or pine-apple, tamarind, 
papaw, guava, fweet-fap, cafhew-apple, cuftard-apple;. 
cocoa-nut, ftar-apple, grenadilla, avocado-pear, hog-plum, 
pindal-nut, nefbary, mammee,. mammee-japota, Spaniflr 
goofeberry, prickly pear, and fome others, for which Ja- 
maica is probably indebted to the bounty of nature. Fox 
the orange, the lemon, lime, fhaddock, vine, melon, fig, and 
pomegranate, the Wek India iflauds are perhaps mas ta 
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their Spanifh invaders. The cinnamon has been lately in- 
troduced, and the mango is become almoft as common as the 
orange. In 1773 a botanic garden was eftablifhed in 
Jamaica, and in 1782 its valuable exotics were much in- 
creafed. 

This ifland is divided into three counties, viz. Middlefex, 
Surry, and Cornwall, which fee refpeétively; and thefe 
three counties include twenty parifhes, in which are eighteen 
churches and chapels; each parifh being provided with a 
reétor, and other church officers, and the prefentation to 
each living being lodged with the governor or commander- 
in-chief. The fupreme court of judicature for the whole 
ifland is held in the town of St. Jago de la Vega, the capital 


-of the county of Middlefex, in which court the chief juitice 


of theifland prefides, whofe office is worth about 3000/. per 
annum. The affiftant judges are gentlemen ef the ifland, 
commonly planters, who receive for their attendance no re- 
compence. From this court an appeal lies in civil actions 
for 300/. or upwards to the governor and council, as a court 
of error. Affife courts are alfo held every three months, in 
Kingiton for the county of Surry, and in Sayanne-la-Mar 
for the county of Cornwall. The governor, or commander- 
in-chief is chancellor by his office, and prefides folely in that 
high department; he is alfo the fole ordinary for the probate of 
wills and granting letters of adminiftration. The office of en- 
rollments, or of fecretary of the iland, which is an office of re- 
cord, is important and lucrative; it is held by patent from the 
crown, and exercifed by deputation. Its emoluments ex- 
ceed Gooo/. fterling per annum. The proyolt-marfhal-ge- 
neral is alfo an officer of high rank and great authority, 
and held by patent from the crown. This acting officer is 
high-fheriff of the whole ifland, and his legal receipts have 
been known to exceed 7ooo/. fterling a-year. The office of 
clerk of the fupreme court is alfo held by patent, and exer- 
cifed by deputation: fome years ago its value exceeded 
gooo/. currency. There are f{everal other lucrative ap- 
pointments, held by patent or commiffion ; and it is com- 
puted that not lefs than 30,0co/. fterling is remitted annually 
by the deputies in office within the ifland to their principals 
in the mother country. The legiflature of Jamaica is 
compofed of the captain-general or commander-in-chief, of 
a council nominated by the crown, confilting of twelve gen- 
tlemen, and a howfe of aflembly, containing 43 members, 
who are elected by the frecholders. All bills paffed in this 
affembly have the force of laws as foon as the governor’s 
affent is obtained ; but the power of rejection is ftill referved 
in the crown. 

The revenues of the ifland are partly perpetual by an act 
ofthe year 1728, and partly annual, depending on grants of 
the legiflature. The revenue law may raife about 12,000/. 
per annum, of which 8o00o0/. is particularly appropriated, 
and the furplus is applicable to the contingent expences, in 
aid of the annual funds. The governor receives 2500/. per 
annum out of the 800o/. fund: and a further falary of 
2500/. is fettled upon him, during his refidence in the ifland, 
by a fpecial a&t of the legiflature. The annual funds may 
amount to 70,000/., of which about 40,0c0/. is a provifion 
for granting an additional pay to the officers and foldiers of 
his majefty’s forces ftationed for the protection of the ifland. 
The current coins in Jamaica are Portugal pieces of gold, 
called the half-johannas, valued in England at 36s. each ; 
which pafs, if of full weight, at 55s. Spanifh gold coins cur- 
rent are doubloons at 5/. 5s. each, and piitoles at 26s. 3d. 
Silver coins are Spanifh milled dollars at 6s. 8d, and fo in 
proportion for the {mailer parts of this coin: the loweft coin 
is called a dit, equal to about sd. iterling. A guinea pafles 
for 32s. 6d. The number of white inhabitants was computed 
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in 1780 at 25,000 ; but having fince encreafed, Mr. Edwards 
fuppofes that, including the troops and fea-faring people, 
their number may be fixed at 30,coo. The freed negroes 
and people of colour were computed in 1788 at 5co in each 
parifh on an average ; which makes 10,000 exclufive of the 
black people called Maroons. Thefe amount to about 14¢0. 
Of negroes in a ftate of flavery, the precife number in 1787 
was 210,894, and including thofe who are fraudulently not 
returned, this number may be augmented to 250,coo. The 
whole number of inhabitants of every defcripticn is therefore 
eftimated at 291,400. Mr. Edwards reports, from the 
books of the infpettor-general of Great Britain, that the 
trade of Jamaica, in 1787, employed 200 veffels, containing 
78,862 tons, navigated by 8845 men ; that the total value of 
the exports from the ifland to various parts from January 5th, 
1787, to January 5th, 1788, amounted to 2,1 36,4421. 175. 3¢.; 
and that the total value of the imports amounted to 
1,496,232/. 5s. 4d. or by certain allowances neceflary to be 
made, to 1,648018/. 14s. qd. tterling. Jamaica, fays Mr. 
Edwards, had now nearly attained the meridian of its pro- 
{perity. The total of fugar plantations in all the parifhes of 
the ifland are itated by this author to have been, in 1789, 
710, and the number of negroes employed in them 128,798. 
The number of its coffee plantations has very confiderably 
increafed ; for in 1774 the export of coffee was.654,700lbs., 
and in 1790; 1,783,740lbs. The exports confilt of fugar, 
rum, molafles, pimento, coffee, cotton wool, indigo, ginger, 
cacao, tobacco, mahogany, logwood, hides, and feveral 
mifcellaneous articles. ‘he imports confift of Britifh ma- 
nufactures, foreign merchandize from Great Britain, falted 
provifions from Ireland, formerly negroes from Africa, falted 
cod, &c. from the Britifh colonies in America; from the 
United States, Indian corn, wheat flour, rice, lumber, ftaves, &c. 
in Britifh fhips, from Madeira and Teneriffe wine: Mr. Ed- 
wards gives the fol'owing {tatement of the value of this ifland, 
confidered as Britifh property :—250 negroes at 5o/. fterlin 
each, amounting to 124 millions; the landed and petal 
property to which thefe negroes are appurtenant, (including 
the buildings,) are moderately reckoned at double the value 
of the flaves themfelves ; making 25 millions in addition to 
the 1a millions 500 thoufand before ftated ; and in further 
addition the houfes and property in the towns, and the 
veffels employed in the trade, are valued at one million 500 
thoufand pounds more: amounting in the whole to 3 
millions of pounds fterling. TEdwards’s Hift. Weft Ind. 
vol. i. 

JAMAICA, a townfhip of America, in Windham conrty, 
Virginia, watered by feveral branches of Weft river, and 
containing 263 inhabitants——Alfo, a pott-town and capital 
of Queen's county, New York, on the W. part of Long 
ifland, containing a Prefbyterian, Epifcopalian, and Dutch 
church, an academy, and nearly 100 dwelling-honfes: 12 
miles E. of New York city; the whole townfhip contains 
1661 inhabitants.—Alfo, a town of Africa, in the ifland of 
York, built by a Mulatto, the fon of an Englifhman, where 
the Englifh have a factory. 

Jamaica Pepper. See Prmento. 

Jamaica Wood. See BRAziL. 

JAMALGUNGE, a town of Bengal; 42 miles S.S.E, 
of Dinagepour. 

JAMAMA, or Imam, a town of Arabia, the capital of 
a diltrict in the province of Nedsjed, fituated on a river, 
which runs into the Perfian gulf, and famous for being the 
birth-place of a prophet, named Mofeilama, who exited be- 
fore the days of Mahomet. N. lat. 25 5’. E. long. 46° 8). 

JAMANASSIRO, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Niphon ; 65 miles N.W. of Jedo. 

pee 2 JAMARD, 
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JAMARD,, in Biography, an ingenious and worthy eccle- 
fiaitic, who was, before the Revolution, a canon regular of St. 
Genevieve, prior of Roquefort, member of the Academy of 
Sciences, Belles Lettres, and Arts at Ronen ; and who pub- 
lifhed in 1769,at Paris, in 8vo. “ Recherches fur la Theorte de 
la Mufique,”’ or an Enquiry into the Theory of Mufic. The 
workis purely theoretical, and {tri@tly confined within thelimits 
of harmonics, or divifion of the mufical {eale. The author has, 
unluckily, given offence to the patriotic muficians cf France, 
fill exclufive admirers of Lully and Rameau, by the follow- 
ing refleCtion. ‘ It is attomfhing that the Italians, who 
adhere ftri€tly to no regular fyftem or theory of found, 
fhould compofe better mufic than we do, who are in poffef- 

-fion of fuch excellent principles of harmony ;”? but M. La- 
borde, flrongly attached to the old {chool, by no means 
admits the fact.‘ Inthe firft place, fo far from granting 
that the Italians produce better mufic than we (the French) 
it is certain, on the contrary, that our’s, with refpect to 
harmony, is much fuperior to that of the Italians, and that 
we allow their fuperiority in nothing but the mufical drama, 
-or opera, whichis not tied down to fuch rules as mufic pro- 
perly fo called, nor regarded in general as amenable to the 
laws of counterpoint. 

" «Tn the fecond place, itis neceffary to obferve, that al- 
mott all the Italians compofe by rote and by feeling, ac- 
cording to the method of their feveral fchools. Very few 
of them have ever {ludied the theory, or have the leaft idea of 
the principles on which it is founded. We mutt allow, 
however, that this is the cafe with moft praétical muficians, 
they feem to think theory a {cience totaliy independent on 
practice. There is no practice, however, fafe or exempt from 
error but by the knowledge of the principles of harmony, and 
the rules that flow from thofe principles. We willallow, if 
you pleafe, that the Italians are fuperior to us in melody ; 
but they muft grant that we are their mailers m harmony, 
and that we write in a manner much fuperior to them in 
accuracy, purity, and elegance.’’ All this is very fine and 
honourable to France, but will the reft of Europe {ubfcribe 
to M. Laborde’s decifions? and will it be believed that no 
good mufic ever Aas been compofed or can be, by perfons 
unacquainted with Rameau’s fyitem ef the fundamental bafe? 
or that all the great malters of Italy who have produced 
fuch admirable works were ignorant of harmony? But we 
muft not forget M. Jamard’s theory in this difcuffion. 
‘This ingenious author has not only puthed calculation by the 
divifion of the monochord into all the diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic intervals ; but to the moft minute fhades of 
found poffible; even to the warbling of birds, the fliding 
the finger up and down the ftring of a violin, or the incal- 
culable tones of fpeech. The worft that can be. faid, per- 
haps, of this labour is, that its ufe and application are not 
obvious. But a ferious objection by nice ears will be urged 
againit the author’s making fo imperfeét an inftrument as 
the French horn the guide and umpire of the diatonic feale, 
of which the 4thand 6th are fo intolerably falfe and out of 
tune, that “ the ploughman whiftling o’er the furrow’d 
land”? would not deform his wild melody by fuch a feale. 
But though the whole fyftem of M. Jamard may be inad- 
mifiible and impratticable, as much ingenuity and fcience 
are manifefted in thefe calculations as could poflibly be ex- 
pected from a mere mathematician, totally unacquainted 
with practical mufic and its effects. 

JAMAS, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Ximo; 12 miles S.W. of Udo. 

JAMATA, a town of Japan, in Niphen; ten miles 
W.S.W. of Jedo. 

JAMBA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Ba- 
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bylonia, according to Ptolemy, fituated near a marth towards 
Arabia Deferta. ‘ 

JAMBA, in the Mythological Romances of the Hindoos. 
This is the name of a bear with whom Kriflina and others 
of their deified heroes had adventures; ridicu!ous, if taken 
literally, but reafonably imagined to be merely a veil for 
phyfical or fcientific facts. See JaMBAVANTA. 

JAMBAVAN, or JAMBHUVAN, the name of a bear 
expectorated by Vifhnu, as related in tke legends of the 
Hindoos, for the purpofe of aiding Rama in the wars of 
Lanka or Ceylon. On this occafion moft of the gods and 
demigods of the Hindoo pantheon were called upon by 
Vithnu to aflitt Rama, himfelf indeed incarnate, againit the 
giant king Ravana, as detailed at great length in that cu- 
rions poem the Ramayana, by Valmiki, which has not yet 
been tranflated. See RamMAyana and Ravana. 

JAMBAVANTA. Inthe Sni Bhagavata, or Life of 

Krifhna, eftimated by the Hindoos as the eighteenth Pu- 
rana (fee PuRANA), a number of adventures are related in 
whichsa bear aéts a confpicuous part under the name of 
Jambavanta. In Vifhnu’s anatara, or incarnation in the 
perfon of Rama, a bear likewife under nearly the fame 
name is introduced. Some aftronomical allufions are ima- 
gined to be hidden under thefe fylvan allegories. Krifhna 
is the fun, he attacks and overcomes the bear, retiring with 
the daughter of his adverfary : this may refer to the fun’s 
approach to, and receding from, the northern tropic ; Jam- 
bavanti being, it is fuppofed, a perfonification of Urfa 
major. : 
- JAMBAVANTI, a female bear, daughter of Jamba- 
vanta, efpoufed by Krifhna, as related with many fimilar 
apparently idle tales, in the Puranas and other romances, 
facred and profane, of the Hindoos. ~ 


JAMBEAUX, among our Ofd Writers, armour for the 
legs. ‘Phe word is French, from jambe, the kg. 


JAMBEC, in Geography, a town of Sumatra, which is the 
capital of a ftate, and fituated on a large river, both of the 
fame name ; the town is diftant from the fea on the eaftern 
fide of the ifland about 60 miles. ‘This was formerly a place 
of confiderable note, and both the Englifh and Dutch com- 
panies had eftablifhments there. The trade confifls in gold 
duit, pepper, and canes, but it is now efteemed of little 
importance ; the gold being moftly drawn to the weftern 
coaft acrofs the country. S. lat. 1 24. E. long. 103° 39’. 

JAMBER, a {mall ifland in the Atlantic, near the coalt 
of Africa. N. lat. 10° 21’. ; 

JAMBIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia Fe- 
lix, on the Arabic gulf, according to Ptolemy. It was 
fituated near the Elanitic gulf. 

TAMBIC Foor, or Iampus, in Metre, confifts of two 
fyllables; the firft, fhort; the fecond, long ~~; as Zyen 


preces; around. 


“¢ Syllaba longa brevi fubje@a vocatur iambus, _ 
Pes citus.” Hor. de Avt. Poet. 251. 


Several derivations of this word are given by ancient 
authors, but none of them have much probability. (See 
Schol. on Hepheflion, p. 157 and 169. edit. Gaisford. 
Etym. Magn. Sch..on Nicander. Euitath. on Od. 11. 
p- 1684. Diomedes, p. 473.) The moft probable one is 
trom tzray, to aim at, or attack. Ariftotle (Poet. § 4. 
Winfanl.) and Strabo (1. 9. § to.) derive it from i-uti%s, 
to fatirixe ; but I-cannot find that this word was ever ufed 
before the invention of iambic verfe ;_ or that in later authors 
it was ever ufed without fome reference to it. When 
Gorgias faid that Plato xaais oids ial Ze, he meant that he 
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could defame as well as a writer of iambics; and with the 
fame allufion he called him another Archilochus. (See Athen. 
tr. 505. d.) The paflage in which ixuSoromeus occurs in 
Arittot. Poet. (§ 22. fee Tyrwhitt’s note,) has been mif- 
underftood by all his commentators. It fhould be read 
oisy Evxacidns 6 “eX UO: (isxapedes aoy worry ) ws pz dtoy woseiy, 
vey 22° coy Povastai ixpoomowicas tv cute 
4 a2éa 3 that is, having made an iambic verfe in the very ex- 
preffion. It is more probable, therefore, that ta,eiZew was 
derived from the verfe, than the verfe from it. 

Lamaic Ver/é, is that which confifted principally of iambic 
feet. The Greeks ufed a great variety of forms of this 
verfe, either feparately, or intermixed with other verfes. 
(See Schol. on Hepheft. p. 167.) It was meafured by 
dipodiz or double feet. When they ufed therefore a fingle 
iambic foot as a verfe, it was called 

Lambic Monometer Brachycataleaic, for which was ufed any 
foot of two fyllables, except atrochee. Soph. Cid. Col. 
117. 149. El. 856. 867. edit. Brunck. 

An Jembic Mon. Catal. confifted of an amphibrach or a 
bacchius, (Soph. Aj. 873. 897. 1205. El. 1237. 1258. 
(Ed. Col. i123.) This was fometimes intermixed with iambic 
trimeters: Soph. Ged. t. 1468. Trach. 865. CEd. c. 1271. 

Tambic Monom. called alfo an iambic bafis, confitted of two 
lambic. feet ; and admitted, inftead of the firft iambus, a 
tribrach, or a f{pondee, or a daétyl, or an anapeft. Eur. 
Pheen. 312. Or. 979. Soph. El. 127. 1232. Aifch. Suppl. 
278. Perf. 1043. (See Burney’s Pref. to Aiich. p. 16.) 
Ariftoph. Nub. 1103. Ach. 276. It is prefixed by Ariito- 
phanes (Eq. 380. 455. 939.) to an iambic dimeter catal. at 
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the end of afyftem of iambic dimeters. 


Lambic Monom. Hypercat. or Iambic Penthemimer, admitted 
the fame varieties in the firft foot. Eur. Hec. 919. Soph. 
Aj. 599- fEfch. Perf. 641. (See Burney, p. z5. and 80.) 
The lait fyllable was either long or fhort. 

Jambie Dimeter Brach. admitted a tribrach alfo in the fe- 
cond foot. Soph. El. 857. 1246. Cid. t. 667. 696. Arift. 
Eq. 386. Pind. Ol. 4. ult. Pyth. 8..Str. 8. Ifthm. 7. 
Str. 8. See Herm. Comm. de Pind. Metr. v. 3. p. 216. 
Heyn. 

Jambic Dim. Cat. called by the Scholiat on Nicander 
Hemiambic. (Gaisford, p. 246.) Soph. El. 1241. 1262. 
Ariftoph. Ach. 1223. He oftenclofes a fy {tem of dieters 
with this verfe (Eq. 381. 456. 940.), and often intermixes 
them. (Ach. toro. 1039.) In the fecond place he gene- 
rally preferves an iambus (Herm. de Metr. p. 145.) 3 but 
he hasatribrachin Ach. 1039; and an anapeit, Nub. 1104. 
The Anacreontic verfe is referred by Hephettion to this 
metre. It confifted of two different fyftems; in one of 
which the firlt foot was always an anapzit ; in the other, 
either an iambus or a fpondee; and in his genuine odes, no 
other variety was, I think, admitted. The lat Syllable was 
common. Both of thefe have been confidered by others as 
Tonici a majore, with an anacrufis of one or two fyllables. 
(See Herm. de Metr. p. 348.) This metre occurs with an 
anapeft in the firft place, in Eur. Cycl. 493—511. Soph. 
Ph. 1176, 7. El. 1067, 8. 1079, 80. 

_ Lambie Dimeter—The tragedians admitted an iambus. or 
a {pondee indifferently in the firft and third places of this 
verfe, and a tribrach in the three firit, and a pyrrhic in the 
laft (Soph. Ant. 853—5. 872—4. 952, 3- 963, 4. Eur. 
Or. 978. 982. fiich. Prom. 159—161. 178—180. Sept. 
982, et feq. Pind. Ol. 4. Ep. 3. Nem. 1. 1.): but when 


“mary of thefe verfes were united together in a fyftem, as 
~ was often done by the writers of comedy, the meafure was 


Continued to the end of the fyftem ; the laft fyllable, there- 


fore, was not common, but the fourth foot admitted the fame 
varieties as the fecond ; according to this feheme, 
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Ariftoph. Eq. 367—379. 443—454- 911 —938.-Ach. 1040. 
1192. 1209. Lyliftr. 260—3. (Herm. p. 144. Gaisford. 
P+ 243—5-) 

Lambic Dim. Hypercat. Eur. Or. 975. Soph. Ant. 338. 
349. fE{ch. Prom. 431. Pind. Ol. 6.1. 7. 5. Bacchylides, 
fr. 7. and Biaf. fr. 4. Brunck. And with an anapelt in 
the third place. Pind. Pyth. 8. Ep..1. The third verfe 
of the Alcaic ode was in this metre. Alceus feems always 
to have ufed an iambic in the third feat. See Bentley on 
Hor. Od. 2. 19. 15. 

Lambic Trim. Brachycat. Eur. Or. 976. 1398. 1448. 1451. 
Soph. Ant. 557. Cid. t. 1339. Pinl. Nem. 8. Ep. 6. 

Lambic Trim. Cat.—This is afcribed to Archilochus by 
Hepheition. Archil. fr. 24. Brunck. Eur. Pheen.. zor. Or. 
1365. Soph. Cid. t. 865. 889. Theocrit. Epigr. 18. Br. 
Anal. Phalecus has an epigram in this verfe. Anal. 1. 
Cae 

Lambic Trimeter, is the metre of this kind moft commonly 
ufed; and it conlilted of three iambic dipodiz. 


“ Tambus ipfe fex enim locis manet 
Et inde nomen inditum eft Senario ; 
Sed ter feritur ; hinc Trimetrus dicitur, 
. Scandendo binos quod pedes conjungimus.’” 
Terentianus Maurus. 


It is fo nearly allied to profe, that Arifotle (Rhetor. 3; 
1. 9. 3. 8. 4. Poet. § 4.) and Demetrius Phalereus (§ 43. 
fee alfo Cicer. Orat. § 159.) have obferved, that many iambic 
verfes were uttered incommon converfation ; and they are 
frequently to be met with in the works of Greek profe 
authors. From this circumitance it was well fuited to the 


‘fermo pedeftris of fatire, to which purpofe it was applied by 


its inventor Archilochus. (See Hor. Art. Poet. 79. and Od. 
1. 16. z. and 22. Epift. 1. 19. 24.) The fame circum- 
ftance made it alfo peculiarly applicable to dramatic com- 
pofition. 


‘< Flunc Socci cepere pedem,. gravefque Cothurni, 


Alternifque aptum fermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem ftrepitus, et natum rebus agendis.’?’ 


Hor. Art. Poet. So. 


See alfo Cicer. Orat. § 191. 


A pure iambic verfe would confift of fix iambic feet; as 
Emel cxOAn Weetotly wa Mevortiov.- 
Dion, Hal..de Compof. §:17, 


but neceffity obliged the firft writers to admit other feet, 
which was chiefly done in the firft, third, and fifth places. 
« Tardior ut paulo eraviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondeos ftabiles in jura paterna recepit, 
Commodus & patiens ; non ut de fede fecunda 
Cederet, aut quarta focialiter.’?— 
Hor. Art. Poet. 254. 


The few fragments of Archilochus and Solon. which re=- 


main, have a f{pondee in the firft and third places much more 


frequently than an iambic ; and they feem te have ufed 
them indifferently in the fifth... Archilochus.alfo affords two 
; inflances 
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inftances of the refolution of the iambus into the tribrach 
in the fecond ; and one, of the admiffion of a daétyl inte 
the firft place. Thefe licences were afterwards generally 
ufled by the tragic poets, who admitted the following va- 
rieties into their verfe. 
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Many critics, among whom are Mufgrave (on Eur. EI. 
23.) and Brunck (on Soph. GEd. c. 371 and 1169, and 
Phil. 491.), have thought that the anape{t was admitted in 
the fecond and fourth places ; and it was long the univerfal 
opinion that it was allowed in the third and fitth ; and there 
are feveral verfes in the printed editions which feem to con- 
firm this opinion; but in proportion as more and better 
manuferipts have been confulted, the number of thefe places 
thas been diminifhed, and the anapeft has been confined 
to the firft place, where AZ{fchylus and Sophocles have been 
careful to include it in a fingle word, and Euripides either 
in a fingle word, or in a prepofition and the word which it 
governs. (Morell. Profod. p. 11. 19. Porfon. pref. ad 
ur. Hec. Hermiann. pref. ad Eur. Hec. p. 33. 38. and 
53-) In proper names, fuch as Eguisyn, “Avssyorn, which 
could not ovherwife be ufed in an iambic verfe, greater licence 
was allowed ; and an anapz{t was admitted in any place but 
the laft. And this liberty has been fometimes ufed in names 
which did not neceffarily require it, as, MzZAwo-, Ayap.i20, 
but care was taken that the whole anapeit fhould always be 
included in the name. Porfon. pref. p. 20. Herm. pref. 
p: 60. 

It has been obferved by Mr. Porfon, to whom we owe 
the firft notice of fome of thefe rules, and the eftablifhment 
and confirmation of others, that in the tragic writers, when 
an iambic trimeter ends in a trifyllable, the fifth foot is 
very rarely a fpondee, unlefs the laft word but one be a 
monofyllable. It is the fame, if the verfe ends with a 
trochee and a fyllable, or witha long fyllable and an iam- 
‘bus, if the long fyllable is a prepofition, or an article, or 
any fyllable particularly belonging to the following word ; 
but if the long fyllable is an enclitic, or a particle referring 
to what goes before, it may then make part of a 
{pondee. (Porfon. pref. p. 30. Herm.on Eur. Hee. 341.) 
This rule is ftri@ly obferved alfo ‘by Lycophron. Mr. 
Porfon (fee note on Eur. Phen. 1464.) has obferved that 
xa} never makes the latter part of a /pondee in the fifth 
foat of a tragic iambic. Perhaps he overlooked Soph. 
Phil. 961 ; and he feems himfelf to have admitted a conjec- 
ture of Canter on AX{ch. Suppl. 411, which introduces it. 

The comic poets ufed much greater licence, and the form 
of their verfe was 
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The reafon of thefe licences will be more clearly feen, if we 
contider that in the dambic trimeter there are three decsc, or 
ictus, oremphafes, which are here marked, the frit of which. 
took p'ace on the long fyllab'e of the firit iambus, or its 
equival.nt. As the rhythm was principally direéted by 
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thefe, it may be confidered as beginning ‘at the firft arfis 5 
and the verfe will then become a trochaic trimeter catalestie, 
in this form 


u | iv 
vou 
(See Bentley on the Metres of Terence ; Daves Mifc. Crit- 
p- 189; Herm. de Metr.) The fyllable before the firit 
arfis, when the rhythm had not yet commenced, was indif- 
ferently either fhort or long, and fometimes two fhort ones 
were admitted. In the remaining part of the verie; as two 
fhort fyllables were confidered as equivalent to one long, the 
tribrach was ufed almott indifcriminately imfead of the 
trochee, except in the fifth foot, where the tragedians 
feldom refolve the long fyllable, and never, if it is preceded 
by along one. The firft foot of each trochaic dipodia 
(either !v or/..) being moit diftinétly heard, was pre- 
ferved pure by the tragic poets, but in the familiar ftyle 
of comedy, the da¢tyl was fometimes fubftituted for the 
trochee, which would produce an anapz{t in the fecond 
place of the jambic verfe. Inthe next foot, at the clofe 
of each dipodia, a {pondee or a trochee was indifferently 
ufed by the tragedians, and a dattyl by the writers cf 

comedy. 

Daves (p. 250.), and Morell (p. 12.), have obferved that 
Ariftophanes avoids putting an anapzit immediately after 
a daétyl or a tribrach in an iambic trimeter. . Hermann (de 
Metr. 150 —162.) produces many inttances (to which more 
might be added) of an anapeft after a tribrach, which he 
confiders as a proceleufmatic, formed from the refolution 
of the long fyllable of an anapeft and an iambus; but 
they are probably corruptions, and may be removed with- 
out difficuity. It may be obferved alfo that when an ana- 
pzft is admitted into the fifth place by Ariftophanes, it is 
included within one word ; or contains the whole of two, 
as of a prepofition and an article; or is entirely compre- 
hended within the laft words of the verfe: but the begin- 
ning of the anapeit is never joined in the fame word with 
the fourth foot, or any part of it. In Brunck’s edition 
there are only feven exceptions to this rule; two of which 
(Ach. 800. 962.), are occafioned by the marks of dizrefis 
improperly placed, and the other five (Plut. 942; Nub. 
238. 1192. 1458 ; Av. 90.) may be very eafily correéted. 

The cefura of the iambic verfe takes place at the end 
of the firft trochaic dipodia, that 1s, in the middle of the 
third foot; and a new trochaic order then begins. The 
conitant obfervation of this cefura would make the verfe 
too uniform and monotonous; it is therefore very fre- 
quently neglected : for I would not confider as a cefura, the 
termination of a word in the middle of tke fourth foot ; 
fince the firft foot of the trochaic order which fucceeds 
wouldthen frequently be a fpondee. As 500° 2A%, xxi ohuniorm— 
*Aeytiog tide. Inftead of either of thefe, a divifion fome- 
times takes place after an elifion at the end of the third 
foot; but otherwife the tragedians very rarely make the 
third or fourth foot a fingle word ; and carefully avoid in- 
eluding them both in one word ; as that would deitroy all 
perception of the trochaic order of the verfe. Bentley, 
Herm. de Metr. p. 147 3 and on Eur. Hee. v. 721 ; Porfon. 
pr. to Hee. p. 24; Gaisford or Hephelt. p. 239. 

The words which cannot begin a fentence, cannot ftand 
at the beginning of an sambie verfe (Bentley on Menand. 
p- 108. Monthly Rev. June, 1785, p. 424.), and the arfis 
is very feldom admitted on an enelitic (Porfon, p. 16.), of 
on the lat fyllable of a word of more than two fyllables 
(Daves, p. 211. 320.) though to this a few exceptions may 


be found. Ariit. Lyf..739. 744. Rar. 785. 
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In the /atiric fable the fame licence was probably allowed 
as. in the comedies. In the fingle drama which remains, a 
dattyl is not to be found in the fifth place, nor an ana- 
pelt in the third; unlefs Pierfon’s conjecture on v. 28. be 
admitted. 

The earliett tambographi, or writers of iambic verfes, 
Archilochus, Solon, and Simonides, ufed a {pondee or an 
iambus indifferently, as has been before obferved, in the odd 
places ; but’ were very fparing in the ufe of feet of three 
{yllables. The “ Poem upon Women,” which was written 
perhaps by fomeSimouidesof more recent date, has a tribrach 
once, in the firlt, fecond, and fifth places, and an anapett 
once in the third. Lycophron has admitted a tribrach in 
the third place (y. 1164. ed. Reichard. and fourth (700. 
g91.), and with part in a proper name in the fecond and 
fourth (520. 874. 1046). He has ten or eleven daétyls in 
the third place, but an anapiit only in a proper name (720. 
930. 952.); for in v. 634. z: fhould be expunged. See 
Herm. de Metr. 150, who afferts that the iambographi never 
admit a dactyl or anapeft. Brunck. Soph. Cid. c. 371. 
Porfon. pref. to Hec. p. 19. 

Another kind of iambic trimeter much allied to this, was 
the Choliambicus, Claudus, or Scazon, called allo Hipponaéicus, 
from Hipponax, who is faid to have firftufed it. He ap- 
plied it to the fame purpofe of fevere fatire, and bitter 
inveétive, as Archilochus. (Leonid. Epigr. 97. Alczus, 
Ep. 18. Philipp. Ep. $3. Demetr. Phal. § 325, Euftath. 
on Od. 11. p. 1684. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. 38. Hor.. 
Epod. 6.14. Ovid. Ibis, 523.) The diltinguifhing cha- 
racteriltic of it-was a {pondee in the fixth place. The varieties 
which it admitted, as far as we can collect from the fragments 
of Hipponax, Babrius, and others which remain, were ac- 
cording to the following fcheme. 
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Of thefe the anapett was very rarely ufed, and the da@yl 
not frequently. (Bentley on Phalaris, p. 433—6. Gaisford 
on Heph. p.251—S.) Thefe verfes were fometimes called 
Mimiambi. (Terentianus Mfaurus. A. Gell. 15. 25. 20. 10.) 
Joh. Stobzus: lias preferved feveral of them from Herodes in 
Hemiambis, which ought perhaps to be changed to Mimiamlis. 
(See Cafaub. on Athen. 1. cap. 17.) ‘This metre was fome- 
times ufed by Callimachus. See his Fragments, collected 
by Bentley, 83—98. 

When the fifth foot was alfo a fpondee, the verfe was 
called icxiofjeymo:. (See Tyrwhitt’s Babrius, p. 13.) This 
was principally ufed by Ananias (or, as he is called by 
Athenzus, Ananius), but was occafionally intermixed wit 
the other by Hipponax and Babrius. See alfo an epigram. 
on Hipponax, by Theocritus. 

Lambic Trimeter Hypercat. Ariftoph. Lyfittr.1297. Thefm. 
988. It occurs in /Efch. Choeph. 321. 352, according to 
Burney’s arrangement; and in Pind. Ol. 3. 6. and Nem. 
9. rr. according to Hermann. 

Of Iambic Tetrameter Brachycat. which is mentioned by 
the {choliaft on Hephzttion, I find no example.. 

Tambic Tetrameter Catal., called alfo Hipponaéteus. (Sch. 
on Arittoph. Plut. 253. Hephzftion. Marius Victorinus.. 
See Gaisford, p. 246.) This was very frequently ufed. by 
the comic writers, and had a paufe at the end of the fourth 
foot, though the word frequently did not end with it. It 
admitted, in the firft, third, and fifth feet, the fame varieties 
as in the fame feet.of the comic trimeter ;, and, in the fecond 
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and fixth, the fame as in the fecond and fourth of the other. 
The fourth foot could only be an iambus or a tribrach ; and 
in the feventh an iambus only was allowed, except in the cafe 
of a proper name, when an anapelt was admitted in either’ 
place. Arifloph. Ran, go5—970. Nub. 1034—r1084. 
Therm. 531—573. Lyliltr. 539, 540. Porfon, pref. to 
Hee. p. 39. Monthly Rev. Sept. 1789, p. 253; note. 

Lambtc Tetrameter. A verfe of Alceus in this metre is 
quoted by Hephzltion, and his Scholiatt. Boifcus of Cyzi- 
cus is faid to have firlt ufedit. It was not ufed by the Greck 
dramatilts. Hermann. p. 181. Gaisford, p. 245. 

Lambic Tetrameter Hypercat. The Scholiatt on Hephettion. 
produces a verfe in this metre, and fays that the meafure of 
lambic verfes was extended {till further ; but the examples: 
which he cites are made up of fhorter verfes of Archilochus: 
joined together. 

The Romans do not appear to have made ufe of fo great a 
variety of iambic verfes as the Greeks, TI will enumerate 
thofe which were moft commonly ufed by them. 

Lambic Monometer Hypercat. occurs occafionally in the 
tragedies which are aferibed to Seneca. (CEd. 411. 415. 
732-) An anapelt and a fpondee were ufed in the firit: 
place: 

Lambic Dimeter Catal. Seneca, Med. 849—878, Cid. 485. 
Plaut. Mort. 1. 2. 19. 

Tambic Dimeter. Seneca ufes a fyftem of. thefe verfes in 
Agam. 759— 754. In the firft foot he has admitted a fpondce: 
and a dactyl; in the third, a fpondee ; and the lait {yllable 
iscommon. He hasananapzit in the firft and fourth, Ged. 
414. Plantus (Mort. 1.2.25.26. 49. 50.) and Terence (Andr. 
12-5. 1.5.5. 8. 17. 3.3.5+ 3. 4-26.) ufea {pondee and. 
anapett in every foot but the laf, and a da¢tyl alfo in the two- 
firt. Hermann (de Metr. p. 146.), Virgil (Catal. 5.), 
Horace (Epod. 1—10), Martial (1. 50. 3. 14.), and Sene- 
ca (Med. 771—786.), have ufed this verfe alternately with 
the iambic trimeter.. Horace (Epod. 14, 15.) has intermixed 
it with hexameters, and Martial (1. 62.) with feazons. Be 
fides the iambic and fpondce, an anapzi{t and daétyl are ad- 
mitted in the firft place by Martial, and a tribrach by Horace,. 
who once ufes a daéty] alfo in that fituation. The fecond was. 
always an iambus or tribrach. The fpondee was the mott 
common foot in the third, but an iambus is occafionally: ufed,, 
and Martial and Seneca have fometimes an anapzft. 

Lambic Dimeter Hypercat.. "Vhis is. the third verfe of the- 
Alcaic ode, which Horace always. ufes in: this form, pre— 
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Lambic Trimeter Brachycat. Seneca CEd. 719,.720. 731. 
733) 4. 736. Agam. 596.. He admits a fpondee and) 
anapeit in the firit place,,and a {pondee in the third, fourth,. 
and fifth. 

Tambic Trimeter Cat. Horace ufesthis metre (Od..2. 18.) 
with a cefura in the middle of the third foot. As it follows: 
a. trochaic dimeter catal., and the fyllable preceding the: 
cefura is either long or fhort, this verfe may be confidered. 
as an afynartete confifting of aniambic penthemimer, and an 
ithyphallic. A {pondee was allowed in the-firlt place, and. 
a tribrach in the fecond. In Od; i. 4, the fame meter-occurs 
with the fame cxfura, and a long fyllable always before it.. 
As it is joined with an afynartete, compounded of a daévylic’ 
tetrameter, and an.ithyphallic, it. may properly: be confidered. 
as an afynartete here alfo, 

Lambic Trimeter. In the tragedies of Seneca,.an iambus,. 
tribrach, {pondee, daétyl, anapeit, and proceleufmatic were- 
admittted in the firft place, and the four firft of thefe in the 
third, which received an anapzit alfo, though rarely, and. 
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only in words of four fyllables. In the fecond and fourth, 
an iambus,or a tribrach only, was admitted. In the fifth 
place an iambus is found only in five verfes, and a daétyl 
only in four; the verfe ending, in both cafes, with a word 
of four fyllables ; and a tribrach only in three, and contained 
by one word. (See Avantivs.) An anapett and a 
{pondee were admitted indifferently in this place ; but it is 
obfervable that the anapeft is always contained in one 
word, with or without an elifion of the laft fyllable, except 
in eight places where a pyrrhic is found followed by ef, or 
Jf The only exceptions to this rule are in Herc. O@. 
406. 757, and O&. 393, which may be all made regular by 
au eaty tran{pofition. The anapett in nefcio quid, which 
occurs five times, is not an exception, as that expreffion was 
confidered as one word. 

Plautus and Terence in the firft four feet ufe an iambus, 
fpondee, da¢tyl, tribrach, anapelt, and proceleufmatic. In 
the fifth, a fpondee, daétyl, and anapeft. The third and 
fourth feet were very rarely allowed to be fingle words, 
which would have thrown the arfis on the laft fyllable of the 
words ; and whenever this happened, they were careful to 
have the preceding fyllable fhort. (See Bentley on Terence.) 
Phedrus ufes the fame licence as the comic writers, except- 
ing that he does not admit a proceleufmatic. 

Catullus in Carm. 4. 20. 29; Virgil in Catal. 3, 4 ; and 
Horace in Epod..16. (where he ufes this metre alternately 
with hexameters), admit no foot but the iambic, except a 
pyrrhic at the end, from the lait fyllable being common. In 
other places where this verfe is ufed alone, as Catullus, 52, 
Horace, Epod. 17, or with alternate dimeters, a fpondee, 
anapett, and dactyl were admitted in the firft and third 
places ; a fpondee and anapeft in the fifth ; and a tribrach 
in the fecond, third, and fourth. 

The feazon is ufed not unfrequently by Catullus; by 
Virgil, Catal. 2. 7. ; and by Martial very frequently. Virgil 
admits no foot of three fyllables, and Catullus very rarely. 
Martial has the fame variety as in the regular trimeter in the 
four firlt feet; and in the fecond and fourth he admits alfo 
occafionally an anapett. In this metre the fifth foot, among 
the Latins, was aimott invariably an iambus, though a {pon- 

ee may be found there in Martial. 1. 67. 13. 

Lambic Trimeter Hypercat. Seneca Agam. 612. Plaut. 
Aul.-2, 1. 3.2. oSuch.1.1. See Herm. deMetr. 169— 
175. 

Lambie Tetrameter Catal., called alfo Septenarius. Catullus, 
25.) Terence, Andr.°4. 2. Eun. 3,4. 3.5. “Hec. 2. 2. 
5.2. Plaut. Ani. 3. 3. Mil. Gl. 2.4. Mort. 1. 3. In 
all the feet of this verfe, but the fourth and feventh, the fame 
variety was allowed as in the trimeter. In the fourth, 
Bentley (on Hee. 2. 2. ro.) admits in Terence only an 
iambus 3 but in Eun. 3. 5. 55. his own edition has an ana- 
pett, and in Hee. 5. 2. 24, a proceleufmatic, in that fitua- 
tions Plautes has fometimes admitted in the fourth a 
tribrach and an anapeft, and fometimes feems to have con- 
fidered the verfe as an afynartete, and therefore admits a 
pyrrhic and an hiatus before the cefura. (Ani. 3. 3. 61.) 
In the feventh, a fpondee, daétyl, and anapeit were ufed. 
See Herm. de Metr. p. 177—181. ; 
lambic Tetrameter. This metre was alfo ufed very fre- 
quently by the comic poets. ‘The cxfura was either at the 
end of the fourth foot, or in the middle of the fifth. _ In this 
latter cafe, all the fix feet firlt admitted the fame variety as 
the comic trimeter. In the former the fourth foot was 
general'y an iambus. ‘The feventh foot might be a fpondee 
or an anapett. The eighth was always an iambus. (Ter. 
Andr. 1,2. 1.3. Eun. 3.5. 5. 8. Phorm. 2. 1. Plautus, 
Bacchid. 4. 9. Amphitr. 3. 4.) The verfes quoted by 
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Cicero (Tufe. r. 44.) from an old tragic poet, and which 
he calls Septenarii, were referred to this metre by Scaliger, 
Gerh. Vofiius, and lately by Hermann. Bentley was of 
opinion that this verfe was never ufed by the Latin trage- 
dians. See Herm. de Metr. p. 1S1—186. 

N.B. The editor is indebted for the two preceding 
valuable articles to the Rev. Mr. Adams, vicar of Halilead, 
Effex. 

As a poetical foot confifts of a certain number of fylla- 
bles which conttitute a diitin€& part of a verfe, fo a bar of 
an air in mufic contains a certain number of notes of different 
lengths which are reducible to long and fhort fyllables: an 
hexameter verfe confifts of fix of thefe feet, a pentameter of 
five ; an iambic foot has one fhort and one long fyllable: 
aS Ox, Azywv, polens, amas. 
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In ancient mufic, fays Rouffeau, there were two kinds of 
iambic verfe, one of which was only recited to the found 
of initruments, whereas the other was fung. Itis not eafy 
to comprehend what effet the accompaniment of inflru- 
ments could have on fimple recitation; and all that we can 
reafonably conclude is, that the moft fimple manner of pro- 
nouncing Greek poetry, or at leaft iambics, was to mufical 
tones, and very much refembled finging. 

IAMBICE, in the Mufical Inflruments of the Ancients. 
Among the ftringed inftruments of the ancients mentioned 
by J. Pollux, we find one called iambice; and Mufonius, 
‘* de luxu Grecorum,” fays that it was a kind of triangular 
cithara, invented by Ibycus. 

JAMBLICHUS, in Biography, an ancient philofopher, 
who was a native of Syria, and educated at Babylon. 
Upon Trajan’s conqueft of Affyria, he was reduced to a 
ftate of flavery ; but recovering his liberty, he afterwards 
flourifhed under the reign of the emperor Antoninus. His 
treatife in the Greek language, entitled “ Babylonica de 
Simonidis et Rhodanis Amoribus,’’ and confifting of 16 
books, is faid to have been lodged in MS. in the library of the 
Efcurial, and deftroyed by fire in the year 1671. A frag- 
ment of it was preferved by Leo Allatius, accompanied with 
his own Latin verfion, in his Seleétions from the MSS. of 
Greek Rhetoricians and Sophiits, Rome, 1641, 8yo. 

Jambiicuus was alfo a native of Chalcis in Celo-Syria, 
and flourifhed about the beginning of the fourth century. 
He received his firft inftruétions from Anatolius, prefident 
of the Peripatetic fchool at Alexandria; and afterwards 
became a difciple of Porphyry. He was eminently verfed 
in the mytteries of the Piotinian fyftem, and taught it with 
fuch reputation and fuccefs, as to attach to his fchool a 
great number of difciples. Although he was much inferior 
to Porphyry in eloquence, he commanded the reverence of 
his followers by high pretenfions to theological powers. 
In the exercife of thefe powers, which he profeffed to ac- 
quire by an intercourfe with invifible beings, he aftonifhed 
the credulous, and obtained the name of ‘ the moit divine 
and wonderful teacher.” His reading was extenfive, but 
his ftyle was inaccurate and inelegant; and he took great 
liberty in borrowing from others, and particularly from Por- 
phyry. This charge of plagiarifm is alleged againit Jam- 
blichus by Kutter, Voffius, Gale, Mofheim, and other learned 
men; but Dr. Lardner does not perceive any ground for 
it This impartial and candid writer is of opinion, that 
Porphyry and Jamblichus found the fame ftories in au- 
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thors mere ancient than themfelves, whom they both tran- 
{cribed, and fometimes almoft word for word. He adds, 
that moft of the things related by thefe two authors con- 
cerning the wonderful works afcribed to Pythagoras are fo 
trifling, and fo manifeftly fabulous, that he cannot believe 
they intended to oppofe them to the miracles of Jefus Chrift. 
The miracles of our Saviour, fays Lardner, are all great 
and awful, related by credible witnefles, with all the cir- 
cumiftances of credibility : the trifling and fabulous accounts 
of Pythagoras cannot be fet in competition withthem. It 
is fufficient difparagement to thofe proud and learned phi- 
lofophers that they gave credit to the Pythagorean fables. 
We need not reproach them with an intention to oppofe 
them to the miracles of Jefus Chrift. “ The Life of Py- 
thagoras ;”” “« An Exhortation to the Study of Philofophy ;”’ 
« Three Books on Mathematical Learning ;’? «« A Com- 
mentary upon Nichomachus ;’’ “ Inftitutes of Arithmetic ;” 
and “ A Treatife on the Mytteries of the Egyptians, 
Chaldecal Affyrians ;” are all the writings of Jamblichus 
now extant. The moft efteemed editions of the above-men- 
tioned works are thofe ‘* De Myit. gypt. Chald. et Affyr. 
necnon et alii Tra¢tatus Philofophici,’”” printed by Aldus, 
at Venice, 1497, fol.; * De Myit. Aigypt. necnon Por- 
phyrii, Epiftola, &c. Gr. and Lat. ex Interpretatione et 
cum Notis Thonz Gale,’’ Oxon, 1678, fol. ; and “* De Vita 
Pythag. Liber. Gr. and Lat. ex emendatione et cum notis 
Ludolphi Kuifteri ;?? Amfter. 1707, 4to. From St. Je- 
rome we learn that Jamblichus wrote copious comments on 
the precepts of Pythagoras, commonly called “ the Golden 
Verles ;’ and the emperor Julian, who holds him in equal 
eitimation with Plato, cites a treatife on the fun, from which 
he has made many extraéts. Fabricius mentions another 
work of Jamblichus, not now extant, entitled «« Of Images ;”’ 
or * OF the Divinity of Images ;?’ of which Photius has 
given fome account. The defign of Jamblichus, it is faid, 
in this work, is to fhew the divinity of idols, which he calls 
images, and that they are filled with the divine prefence, and 
are fallen down from Jupiter, &c. In fupport of this opi- 
nion he relates many incredible ftories. This work of Jam- 
blichus is confuted by Philoponus. The time and place 
of his death are uncertain ; but there is reafon for believing 
that he died before Conftantine, and probably about the 
year '333- : warts 

The {chool, of Jamblichus produced many Ecleétic phi- 
lofophers, who were difperfed through various parts of the 
Romanempire. The immediate fucceffor of Jamblichus was 
f&defius of Cappadocia. Fabr. Bib. Grec. vol. iv. and 
vol. vi. Brucker’s Hiit. Philof. by Enfield, vol. ii. Lardner’s 
Works, vol. viii. 

JAMBLICHUS, another Platonic philofopher, who was a 
native of Apamea, in Syria, flourifhed during the reign of 
the emperor Julian, who was much attached to him, and 
This philofopher is 
faid to have been poifoned under the reign of the emperor 
Valens. This Jamblichus has been confounded with the 
former by many writers, though they lived at very diftant 
periods, and the works of the one have been afcribed to the 


other. This Jamblichus was the friend of Alypius, wrote 


with him on the fubje&t of mufic, and compofed the hiftory 
of that great mufician’s life. : 
JAMBLICI Sat, in Medicine,a kind of falt prepared with 
fal ammoniac, and feveral aromatic ingredients, fuch as pep- 
r, ginger, thyme, origanum, and the like ; it has its name 
rom its reputed author Jamblichus, and is fuppofed by many 
old writers to be an excellent medicine for concoGing the 
erude humours, and gently producing flools. It was taken 
Vor. XVIII. 
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fafting in the quantity of half a {poonful, either alone or in 
a poached egg, or mixed with any liquor. 

JAMBO, or Janso, in Geography, a fea-port town of 
Arabia Felix, in the province of Hedsjas, on the coaft of 
the Red fea; 72 miles S.W. of Medina. N. lat. 24° 5°. 

JAMBOLIFERA, in Botany. See CaLyPTRANTHES. 

JAMBON, in Geography, a river of the ifland of St. 
Vincent, which runs into the fea; five miles S. of Young 
Point. 

JAMBON, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by authors to 


a kind of fea-fhell, refembling a ham of bacon. It is a 
{pecies of pinna marina. 

JAMBOS, in Botany. See Evcenta. 

JAMBS, among Carpenters and Bricklayers. See Jaums. 


JAMBU, in Ornithology. See Corumpa Jambu. 

JamBu, the name of a Brafilian fpecies of partridge, of 
which there are two fpecies. ‘They are of a dufky yellow 
colour, and are equal to the European partridges in the 
delicacy of their tafte. Margrave. 

IAMBUS, IauCo:, in the Greek and Latin Profody, a 
poetical foot, confifting of a fhort fyllable followed by a 
long one: as in 


Gey Arye, Dei, meas. 


‘¢ Syllaba longa brevi fubje¢ta vocatur iambus,”’ as Horace 
exprefles it ; who alfo calls the iambus a {wift, rapid foot, 
pes citus. 

The word, according to fome, took its rife from Iambus, 
the fon of Pan and Echo, who invented this foot: or, per- 
haps, who only ufed fharp biting expreffions to Ceres, when 
affliéted for the death of Proferpine. Some rather derive 
it from the Greek to:, venenum, pein 3 or from taplign, 
maledico, I rail, or revile ; becaufe the verfes compofed of 
iambufes were at firft only ufed in fatire. 

The invention of this kind of verfe is afcribed by Horac 
to Archilocus : ; 


« Archilochum propria rabies armavit iambo.” 
Art. Poet. 
See Iamerc Foot. 

JAMDRO, or Patré, in Geography, a lake of Thibet, of 
fuch extent that it is faid to be about 300 miles in circum- 
ference, or to require to encompafs it 18 days journey 
of 20 miles each. By the Lama’s map the circum- 
ference is only 150 Britifh miles. According to the 
defcription of Giorgi, it has in the middle a range of hil- 
locks and ifles ; or, according to the Lama's map, one large 
ifland, encircled by a lake from three to eight miles wide. 
The ifland is faid to be about twelve leagues in diameter, 
and the trench that every where furrounds it is about two 
leagues broad. On the fouth of the ifland is the convent 
of the great female lama, Turcapamo, who was adored as a 
deity, and received with fupreme pomp when fhe vifited 
Lafla, which is about three days journey, or about 24 miles 
N. of the lake. On the north of the lake ftands Cambala, 
a mountain of great height, and at a diftance of feven miles 
runs the river Sampo, or Burrampoot, which is here 500 
feet wide. N. lat. 28° 50’. E. long. go° 45’. 

JAMENGIAN, a town of Pertia, in the province of 
Farfiftan ; 42 miles W.S.W. of Schiras. : 

JAMES, Sr., in Scripture Biography, denominated “The 
Elder,’’? by way of contradiftinGtion to the fubje&t of the 
next article, was the fon of Zebedee, a fifherman upon the 
lake of Galilee, and of Salome, who is fuppofed by Theo- 
phyla& and others to have been related to our Lord. As 
he is always mentioned firft, except in Luke, ix. 28. he was 
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probably older than his brother John, Of the call of James 
and John to be ftated attendants.on our Lord’s minittry, 
we have an account in Matt. iv. 21, 22. Mark, i. 19, 20. 
Luke, v.1—10. hefe two brothers were diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of ‘ Boanerges,” or fons of thunder, not 
by way of reproach, as Cave has erroneoufly intimated, but 
as an honourable anticipation of the refolution and courage 
with which they would openly declare the truths of the 
Gofpel, as foon as they were made acquainted with them. 
It appears that after they were enlifted in the number of 
our Lord's difciples, they were admitted into a peculiar 
intimacy with their Mafter, and attended him on fome of 
the molt interefting occafions in the courfe of his miniltry. 
A\t the refurre¢tion of Jairus’s daughter, at our Lord’s tran{f- 
figuration on the mount, and in the fcene of his laft agony, 
James was prefent; and he was one of the four apoltles 
to whom Chrift delivered his prediétion concerning the 
previous calamities and ultimate deftruGion of Jerufalem. 
James appears to have been eminently diligent and zealous 
in fulfilling the commiffion which in common with the other 
apoftles he had received, or of announcing the character and 
pretentions of their Malter through various parts of Judea, 
which were afterwards the fcenes of his perfonal miniftry. 
On fome occafions, however, both he and his brother John, 
indulging a refentment, and alfo an ambition which were 
inconfiftent with the nature of Chrift’s kingdom and the 
mild fpirit of his religion, fubje¢ted themfelves to the juit 
reprehenfion of their Mafter. When they wifhed to com- 
mand fire from heaven to deftroy the Samaritans for refufing 
them the accommodation which they folicited, he reproaches 
them with not knowing what manner of fpirit a‘tuated 
them ; and when, apprehending his kingdom to be temporal, 
they befpoke {tations of dignity and influence when it was 
eltablithed, he corrected their miftaken views, checked their 
inordinate ambition, and forewarned them of the trials and 
fufferings that awaited them. After the refurreétion of 
Chrift, James retired into Galilee, but foon returning to 
Jerufalem, he was witnefs of his afcenfion, and participated 
of the extraordinary gifts communicated to the apoftles on 
the day of Pentecolt. His fubfequent activity in preaching 
the Gofpel to the Jews drew upon him the particular notice 
of the enemies of the Chriftian caufe ; and in the year 44, 
Herod Agrippa, himfelf a Jew, and defirous of engaging 
the attachment of the Jewifh people, caufed James to be 
apprehended and to be beheaded with a fword; thus ren- 
dering him the fir among the apoitles who became a 
martyr for Chrift and his religion. It has-been faid by 
Gafpar Sanétius, and alfo by others, that this James planted 
the Gofpel in Spain; but this account is inconiiftent with 
the hiftory in the Adis, none of the apoflles having left 
Judea fo foon; nor is the opinion founded on the teftimony 
of any ancient writer of good credit ; and it is now given 
up, though once defended by Baronius, both by him and 
other popifh writers. See the Four Gofpels and the Aéts. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. vi. ; or Supplement to the Credibility, 
ch, ix. - 

James, St. denominated “ The Lefs,”? partly by way of 
aiftinGtion from the former, and probably alfo on account 
of his ftature, an apoltle of Chrift, was the fon of Alpheus, 
or Cleophas, and frequently called the Lord’s brother. 
Some fuppofe the reafon of this appellation to have been, 
that he was the fon of Jofeph by a former wife; but ac- 
cording to others he was thus called, becaufe his father 
married Mary, fifter to our Lord’s mother, fo that they 
were in reality coufins ; and, therefore, in conformity to 
the latitude with which the Jews applied the terms brother 


or fitter, they were denominated brethren, "That he was 
an apollle is evident from a great variety of paflages in the 
New Teitament, though it does not appear when his defig- 
nation to this office took place. He was honoured by our 
Lord with a feparate interview foon after his refurre&ion 
(1 Cor. xv. 7.) 3 he was diitinguifhed as one of the apoltles 
of the circumtifion (Acts, i. 13.) ; and foon after the death 
of Stephen, about the year 36, he feems to have been ap- 
pointed prefident or f{uperintendant of the Chriftian church 
at Jerufalem, to haye refided in that city, to have pre- 
fided in the council held there in the year 49 or 50, and to 
have maintained a charaéter which commanded the refpect of 
all who knew him, and entitled him to the appellation of 
«The Juit.”” But notwithftanding the high opinion that was 
generally entertained of his charaéter, his life was term1- 
nated by a premature and violent death. Hegelippus, cited 
by Eutebius, has detailed the circumitances attending it. 
Having made a_ public declaration of his faith in Chriit, 
the Scribes and Pharifees excited a tumult among the Jews, 
which began at the temple ; or at leaft they availed them- 
felves of a general difturbance, however it might have ori- 
ginated, and demanded of James an explicit and public 
declaration of his fentiments concerning the character of 
Chrift. The apoftle, {landing on an eminence in the temple, 
whence he could be heard by the affembled multitude, 
avowed his faith and maintained his opinion, that Jefus was 
the Chrift or expeéted Meffiah, and that his doé¢trine fur- 
nifhed fufficient inftruction how men might be faved. The 
Jews were exafperated, and the Scribes and Pharifees, re- 
penting of their condu& in extorting from the apoftle fuch 
a teftimony to Jefus, caufed him to be precipitated from 
the battlement of the temple upon which he ftood, and 
then to be ftoned, becaufe he was not killed with the 
fall. St. James, kneeling down, prayed earneitly to God 
on behalf of thofe who were thus maltreating him; but 
they perfifted in their violent and favage treatment of him, 
till at length one of them itruck him with a long pote, 
which put an end to his life. According to Hegelippus, 
this event happened about the time of the Paflover, which 
was probably that of the year 62. At this time Feltus is 
fuppofed to have been dead, and Albinus his fucceflor was 
not arrived: fo that the province was without a governor. 
Such a feafon left the Jews at liberty to gratify their licen- 
tious and turbulent difpefitions ; and they were very likely 
to embrace it; and we may therefore very reafonably place 
this event at that juncture. Of Jofephus’s account we have 
not availed ourfelves, becaufe feveral learned men have fui- 
pected it to be an interpolation. Bithop Pearfon, however, 
who feems to admit the genuinenefs of the whole paflage 
of Jofephus, placed the. death of James in the year 62 ; 
and it is now the general opinion among learned men that 
James died about that time. For an account of the epiitle 
addreffed to the twelve tribes fcattered abroad, comprehend- 
ing all Jews both in Judea and out of it, and juitly afcribed 
to the apoitle James, we refer to the article Erisrie. As 
for other works that have been attributed to him, fuch as 
the Iewic-sv27y:2uy (Prote-cuangelion), inferted in Greek 
and Latin in Fabricius’s Cod. Apocryph. New. Telt., and a 
“« Liturgy,’ bearing his name, they are evidently not of his 
writing. The former is manifettly fuppofititious, and the 
latter bears internal marks that it belongs to a later pe- 
riod than the apoftolical age. Lardner’s Works, vol. vi. or 

Supplement to Credib. ch. xvi. Cave’s Hitt. Lit. vol. i. 
James, a deacon. Bede informs us that, when Paulinus 
was bifhop of the Northumbrians, his deacon, named 
James, acquired great fame for his {kill in the church ae: 
is 
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This muft have been about the year 620, foon after the con 
verfion of the Saxons by Auftin: when Paulinus was 
tran{lated to Rochefter, deacon James was left at York, to 
inftrué the ecclefiaftics in the Roman method of chanting. 
James I. king of Scotland, of the houfe of Stuart, 
fon of Robert III. by Anabella Drummond, was born in 
the year 1394. In 1405 his father determined to fend the 
young prince to France, in order that he might efcape the 
dangers to which he was expofed from his uncle the duke 
of Albany, but in endeavouring to avoid one peril he fell 
into another ; being taken by an Englifh cruifer, he and his 
whole fuite were carried prifoners to the Tower of Loudon. 
Here the young prince received an excellent education, to 
which Henry IV. of England was remarkably attentive, 
thereby making fome atonement for his injuftice in detaining 
him. Robert died in the following year, and James was 
proclaimed king, but during the remainder of the reign of 
Henry IV. and the whole of that of Henry V., he was kept 
in confinement, with a view no doubt of preventing the 
ftreneth of Scotland from being united to that of France 
againit the Englifh arms. At length, under the regency of 
the duke of Bedford, James was reftored to his kingdom, 
having been full eighteen years a prifoner in this country. 
James was now thirty years of age, well furnifhed with 
learning, and a proficient in the elegant accomplifhments of 
life, and dextrous in the manly exercifes, which at that pe- 
riod were in high eftimation. He married Joanna Beaufort, 
a lady of diftinguifhed beauty, defcended from the royal 
family of England, and on his return to Scotland he had 
much trouble to reduce the public affairs toorder. During 
the regency of the duke of Albany and his fon, many of the 
moft yaluable poffeffions of the crown had been alienated, 
and the licentioufnefs of the great, fanctioned by the autho- 
rity and example of the chiefs, feemed to fet at defiance all 
reftraints of law and juitice. James inftantly caufed the 
whole of the family of Albany and their adherents to be 
arrefted. The latter were chiefly difcharged ; but the late 
regent, his two fons, and his father-in-law, he caufed to be 
conviéted, executed, and their eftates to be confifcated to the 
crown. Whether thefe proceedings were founded in juftice 
cannot now be afcertained, but it is certain the king himfelf 
prefided as judge, and es the verdiéts in Scotland are de- 
cided by a majority of votes, it would fcarcely be difficult 
for a judge and a king to obtain his wifhes whether founded 
James is alfo charged with entrapping a 
number of Highland chiefs by hofpitality, entertaining them 
in his caftle, and in the midit of their hilarity caufing the 
gates to be fhut upon them; a fact which proves that he 
was not over fcrupulous in the means of maintaining his 
authority. His political ability was difplayed in a lefs ex- 
ceptionable manner by the ena¢tment of many good laws 
in his parliaments, which much improved the ftate of fociety 
inthe kingdom where they could be executed. His defire 
of improving the revenues of the crown led him to many 
acts of tyranny, which rendered him odious to his nobility. 
In 1436 he gave his daughter Margaret in marriage to the 
dauphin of France, and fent with her a f{plendid train and 
a vait body of troops. The Englifh, who had in vain at- 
tempted to prevent this union by negociation, now endea- 
youred to intercept the Scotch fleet in its paflage, but they 


‘miffed their object, and the princefs arrived in fafety at 


Rochelle. James, exafperated at this act of hoftility, de- 
clared war againft England, and fummoned the whole array 
of his kingdom to aflit in the fiege of Roxburgh ; which, 
however, he abandoned upon an intimation of a confpiracy 
being formed againtt himfelf by his own people. He now re- 
tired to the Carthufian monattery of Perth, which he had him- 
felf founded, where he lived im privacy, which, inftead of 


preventing, facilitated the fuccefs of the plot formed againft 
his life. ‘The chief aétors in this tragedy were Robert 
Graham, and Walter, earl of Athol, the king’s uncle. The 
former was actuated by revenge for the fufferings of fome 
of his family, the latter by the hope of obtaining the crown 
for himfelf. The affaffins obtained by bribery admiffion 
into the king’s apartments ; the alarm was raifed, and the 
ladies attempted to fecure the chamber-door ; one of them, 
Catharine Douglas, thruit her arm through a ftaple, making 
therewith a fort of bar, in which {tate fhe remained till it 
was dreadful'y broken by the force of the affailants. he 
inftant they got admiffion they dragged the king from his 
concealment, and put him to death with a thoufand 
wounds, He left ove fon and five daughters. James waz 
a poet as well as a fovereign, and his works, defcriptive of 
the manners and paltimes of the age, became extremely po- 
pular, and are itill read with delight by thofe who caa 
relifh the northern dialect. His private character was ami- 
able, and he poffeffed qualities that would have obtained for 
him high refpeét in any eondition ; his improvements in the 
laws aud police of his country, and his attempts to aboliflz 
anarchy, entitle him to refpect, though in fome inftances his 
eagernefs for reform led him to tyranny. 

James, an accomplifhed but unfortunate prince, is faid by 
all the Britith hiftorians to have been a {kilful mufician; and 
it is afferted, that he not only performed admirably on the 
lute and harp, but was the inventor of many of the mott 
ancient and favourite Scottifh melodies. Where this prince 
acquired his knowledge in mufic is not afcertained; but it 
is probable that it was in France, in his paflage home from 
which country he was taken prifoner by the Englifh. Be- 
fore the Reformation we hear of no mufic being cultivated 
in Scotland but plain-fong, or chanting in the church ; noe 
afterwards, for a long time, except pfalmody. 

The genuine and ancient Scots melodies are fo truly na- 
tional, that they refemble no mufic of any other part of 
Europe. They feem to have been wholly preferved by tra- 
dition till the beginning of the laft century, when a col- 
leGtion of Scots fongs was publifhed by a Mr. Thomfon of 
Edinburgh, for which there was a very large fubfcription ; 
and in February, 1722, a benefit concert was advertifed for 
the editor, to be terminated at the defire of feveral perfons 
of quality, with a Scottifh fong. To this publication and 
concert may be afcribed the fubfequent favour of their na- 
tional, fingular, and often touching melodies, fouth of the 
Tweed. 

Taffoni, indeed, (lib. x. cap. 23.) tells us, that “¢ James I. 
king of Scotland, had not only compofed facred mufic, but 
invented a new f{pecies of plaintive melody different from all 
others ; in which he has been imitated by the prince of 
Venofa; who,’ he adds, * in our times has embellifhed mufic 
with many admirable inventions.’? This affertion greatly. 
increafed our defire to examine works in which fo many exe 
cellencies were concentred ; particularly as we had long 
been extremely defirous of tracing the peculiarities of the 
national melodies of Scotland, from a higher fource than 
David Rizzio. But in a very attentive perufal of all the 
feveral parts of the whole fix books of the prince of We-. 
nofa’s madrigals, we were utterly unable to difcover the 
leaft fimilitude or imitation of Caledonian airs in any one of 
them; which, fo far from Scots melodies, feem to contain 
no melodies at all; nor, when fcored, can we difcover the 
leaft regularity of defign, phrafeology, rhythm, or, indeed, 
anything remarkable in thefe madrigals, except unprincipled 
modulation, and the perpetual embarraflments and inexpe- 
rience of an amateur, in the arrangement and filling up of 
the parts. 

Buchanan, among other hiftorians, has drawn the cha- 
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ra&ter of James I. of Scotland at full length ; and among 
many other particulars, mentions his being excellently filled 
in mufic ; more indeed, he adds, than was neceffary or fitting 
for a king: for there was no mufical inftrument on which 
he could not play fo well, as to be able to contend with the 
greateft malters of the art in thofe days. Buch. Rer. 
Scotic. Hitt. lib. x. feet. 57. 

And in the continuation of Fordun’s Chronicle (Scoti- 
chronicon, vol. iv. p. 1323.), is a charaéter of James I. 
which ranks him equally high as a mufician. And in Hector 
Boethius is an eulogium upon him, which we fhall give in the 
diale& of the country, from the tranflation of that hiftorian 
by Bellenden. “ He was well lernet to ficht with the fword, 
to juft, to turnay, to worfyl, to fing and dance, was an ex- 
pert muficinar, richt crafty in playing baith of lute and 
harp, and findry other inftruments of mufik.”? This po- 
lifhed and ingenious prince may have added fome melodies 
to the tunes of his country, imitating the national ftyle ; 
but, in general, the old and genuine Scots tunes feem ftill 
more ancient than even the time of James I., who being a 
good mufician, had he been the original inventor of me- 
lodies, would have made them accord more to the rules of 


compofition built on the feale of Guido, which was well | 


known all over Europe at the time when this monarch was 
in exiftence. And, indeed, however fingular and pleafing 
thefe airs may be, they are drawn from fo imperfeé& a fcale, 
and fo frequently begin in one key and end in another, that 
we cannot help thinking they were produced before the fcale 
of Guido was formed. (See Ossian.) It feems as if na- 
tional tunes might be called traditional, and the general mufic 
of Europe cultivated. 

James II. fon of the preceding, was in his feventh year 
when his father was murdered: this was in the year 1437. 
The cuftody of the youthful monarch, and the adminiftration 
of government, devolved upon fir Alexander Livingtton, and 
the chancellor Crichton, while Archibald, earl of Douglas, 
and duke of Touraine, was declared lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. Difcord, the natural attendant upon fuch a 
government, arofe among thefe great men, and the affairs 
of the nation fell into diforder. Crichton and Living{ton 
were perpetually at variance, till the defire of freeing them- 
felves from earl Douglas produced a reconciliation between 
them. They invited him, his brother, and his chief con- 
fidant to Edinburgh, and while fitting at a fumptuous din- 
ner, they were all three feized at the royal table, and were 
immediately murdered. Lord Douglas’s fon, within three 
years of this cataftrophe, procured the profcription of Li- 
vingfton and Crichton, his own family he reftored to all 
their former dignities, and the principal offices of the ftate 
were given to his friends and relations. In 1449 James was 
married to Mary, daughter of the duke of Guelderland, and 
almoft as foon as he could be faid to aét for himfelf, he began 
to be jealous of the vait power and influence of the Douglas 
family. The earl, aware of his own danger, negociated an 
afylum at the court of England, and at the fame time en- 
tered into a bond with the earls Crawford and Rofs, and 
other noblemen, mutually to fupport each other againft their 
common adverfaries. The knowledge of thefe facts was foon 
communicated to the king, who fummoned the earl to his 
court. The haughty lord refufed to comply till he fhould 
be affured of proteétion under the great feal. The form 
was readily complied with, but it was no fafeguard againft 
the meditated treachery. James received him with apparent 
cordiality, and invited him to fupper. After the repait, he 
demanded of his gueft the bond entered into with the earls 
of Crawford and Rofs; this he nobly refufed, and the king 
with his own hand ftabbed him. From this period James 
was perpetually harraffed by attempts made againit his peace 


by the earl’s family, and in 1456 a rebellion was excited by 
Donald, lord of the ifles, in conneGtion with an -invafion 
from the Englifh. He defeated his enemies, and in his turn, 
in 1462, refumed hoftilities, and laid fiege to Roxburgh 
caftle. _ Here he was killed by the-accidental buriting of a 
piece of artillery. He was then in the prime of life, being 
not quite thirty years of age. He had already furmounted 
the difficulties which arife from youth and from violence of 
temper, to which he was fubjeét, but which he had fubdued, 
and there was every profpect of a wife and profperous 
reign. He left left three fons and two daughters. 

James III. king of Scotland, fucceeded to the crown 
when he was only eight years old, on the death of his father 
in 1460. The care of his perfon was given to his mother, 
while the chief management of the government devolved on 
lord Evandale, the chancellor, and James Kenedy, bifhop of 
St. Andrews. The death of the good prelate, in 1466, 
proved a public misfortune, by delivering the young king 
into the power of flattering and mercenary courtiers. In 
1468 a marriage was contraéted between James and Mar- 
garet, daughter to Chriftiern I. king of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. For the marriage portion, the Orkney and 
Shetland ifles were pledged, and they ever after femained 
under the dominion of Scotland. This marriage took place 
in July, 1469, and James took upon himfelf the reins of 
government. His character, asit opened, difplayed weak- 
nefs, indolence, and caprice: he had an attachment to litera- 
ture and the fine arts, as they were then underftood ; his mind 
was, however, unfortunately biaffed towards defpotifm, but 
accompanied with lenity. He was efteemed pious and de- 
vout, but did not {cruple indulging his avarice by alienating 
ecclefiaftical benefices to laymen. In 1477 an unhappy quar- 
rel took place between the king and his two brothers, the 
duke of Albany and the earl of Mar: the former made his 
efcape from the Edinburgh caftle in which he was confined, 
but the earl of Mar was accufed of employing magical 
practices againft the king’s life: of this crime he was con- 
victed and made a clofe prifoner, in which fituation he fhortly 
died, but whether by a fever or by more violent means is not 
known. The king gave great offence to his nobility, by 
fele€ting as his favourite and chief confidant, Cochrane, a 
mafon and architeét, whom from that ftate he elevated to 
the vacant earldom of Mar. During an invafion of the 
Englifh, which James endeavoured to repel, Cochrane was 
feized and hanged, and the king himfelf made prifoner by 
his own nobles. The Englifh proceeded as far as Edin- 
burgh, when an accommodation took place; the king was 
liberated and refumed the reins of government. Some fuc- 
ceeding years were marked with little elfe than mifgovern- 


ment on the part of the king, and progreffive difcontents - 


among the nobles ; till in 1488, a confederation of the great 
broke out into open rebellion, the objeéts of which were to 
dethrone andimprifon James, and place his fon on the throne. 
Afrer various attempts at pacification, in which the kin 
fhewed an evident unwillingnefs to fhed the blood of his 
people, he refolyed to commit his fortune to the decifion of 
a battle, from which he was obliged to feek fafety by flight ; 
in croffing a rivulet his horfe ftarted and threw him ; though 
ftunned he was not dangeroufly hurt, and was carried by his 
attendants to a neighbouring mill, where fome of his enemies, 
recognizing his countenance, cruelly murdered him. He 
left three fons. , 
James TV. was in his fixteenth year when he was forced 
into aconteft with his father, and whofe murder elevated him 
to the crown in 1488. Though urged by the ambition of 
his nobles to the unnatural ftep of open rebellion, he did not 
eafily forgive himfelf the fteps which he had taken, One 
of his firit feelings after he had afcended the throne, was 
remorfe 
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remorfe for his unfilial and difloyal conda, and it is faid, 


that as there was no fuperior earthly tribunal to which he 


-was amenable, he condemned himfelf to wear an iron chain 
round his body as a punifhment which he had juitly incurred, 
and that he added a new link to its weight for every fuc- 
ceeding year of his life. The victorious barons, lefs feru- 
pulous with regard to the bloody deed in which they had 
been engaged, were anxious only for fecurity for the future ; 
and obtained a declaration in parliament of their innocence 
with refpeét to the late king’s death, and other flaughters, 
which were imputed to his own perverfenefs and deceit ; 
and a fubfequent parliament in 1490 was inftrumertal in 
healing the feuds and animofities of parties, and reftoring 


internal tranquillity. The king contributed much to this 


defirable end by the impartial adminiftration of juftice. 
The qualities of his mind and heart were well calculated to 
obtain for him the refpect and attachment of his people in 
every fituation and rank of life. For many years he main- 
tained a ftriét peace with Henry VII. of England, till at 
length he offended that monarch by adopting the caufe of 
-Perkin Warbec, who came ftrengly recommended to him 
by the court of France. War was excited on this account 


‘for a fhort time, but the love of peace, which was ever upper- 


moft in the mid of Henry VII. foon put an end to all 
Though James, on this reconciliation, 
abandoned the caufe of Perkin, he had too high a fenfe of 
honour to give him up. In 1503 he married Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry, an event. which, in the iffue, produced 
the union of the two kingdoms under one crown, though 
-at the diftance of two centuries from this marriage. In 
fubfequent parliaments James caufed feveral very ufeful laws 
to be enacted which led to the improvement of the country, 
nor was he lefs anxious to render Scotland refpe€table with 
regard to foreign potentates. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
he was engaged in warfare with England : after feveral pre- 
datory incurfions from both parties, James entered England 
at the head of a hundred thoufand foldiers, and made him- 
felf maiter of many-caftles and other ftrong holds. At one 
of thefe he formed an attachment to a lady of exquifite 
charms, the power of which he could not refift. He forgot 
the importance of time to the career of his army, and re- 
mained feveral days in a {tate of inaGtivity, during which, 
from a concurrence of unfortunate circumitances, his vatt 
army was reduced by defertion to lefs than thirty thoufand. 
Thefe, difpirited by the condu of their king, were brought 
to contend with an almoft equal number at Flodden Field, 
in Northumberland, under the earl of Surrey. The battle 
was fought on the oth of September, 1513: prodigies of 
valour were difplayed on both fides; the king rallied his 
troops again and again, as if afhamed of the amours which 
had brought him into fuch a ftate of peril ; he was determined 
to fhew himfelf the man and the hero ; wherever there was 
moit danger, there was James, till he fell mortally wounded ; 
this circumitance, and the darknefs of the night, put an end 
to the confli&. With the monarch were {lain his natural 
fon, the archbifhop of St. Andrew's, twelve earls, and a 
multitude of the higheft rank among the nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom. © Scotland, fays the hiftorian, can reckon 
few more fatal days than that of Flodden Field. The body 
of the dead king fell into the hands of the conquerors, who 
carried it to the monaftery of Sheene, near Richmond, 
where it wasinterred. James IV. was flajn in the forty-firtt 
year of his age, and the twenty-iixth of his reign. He was 
fucceeded by 

James V. his fon, an infant not two years old. His 
minority paffed in that contention of parties which com- 
monly attended fuch a period in Scotland. When, how- 
ever, he arrived at an age to be allowed to manage the 


affairs of government, his character difplayed itfelf in de- 
cided features. In his youth he had witneffed the diforders 
which a powerful and lawlefs ariftocracy hadinfli&ed upon 
his people, and he was now the conitant and determined foe 
of the nobility. While he depreffed the powerful, he raifed 
and favoured the low, fo as to obtain and merit from his 
people the appellation of ‘* King of the Poor.?’ No ob- 
jet was nearer to James’s heart than the fuppreffion of thofe 
bands of freebooters whom the licence of the times had 


_fuffered to range uncontrolled in the remote parts of the 


country. He even expofed his perfon in expeditions againft 
thefe marauders, whom he treated with unrelenting rigour. 
A\fter reducing the borders and highlands to order, James 
paid a vilit to the ifles of his. dominions, and held courts of 
juftice in the Orkneys and Hebrides, to the terror of the 
tyrannical chieftains of thofe regions. In 1537 he married 
the fifter of the king of France, who lived but a few months. 
In the fame year he incurred the ftain of cruelty in caufing 
the fon of: lord Forbes to be beheaded for treafon upon 
very flight and unfatisfactory evidence, and ftill farther by 
the burning of the beautiful and heroical lady Glamis, fifter 
of the earl of Angus, for the imaginary crime of witchcraft 
practifed on his own perfon. James had contracted a par- 
tiality for the French court, and married for a fecond wife 
Mary, daughter of the duke of Guife, an union which pro- 
bably enforced his propenfity: to fevere meafures againtt 
the Proteitants, who began to appear in great numbers in 
Scotland, and of whom feveral nobly fuffered death in 
defence of their opinions. Henry VIII. was defirous of 
joining James with him‘elf in oppofing the pretenfions of the 
Roman fee, and fent an embafly into Scotland to perfuade 
him to enrich himfelf with the fpoils of the monatfteries. 
In fome refpeéts James was willing to liften to the propofals 
of the Englifh monarch, but French influence was too 
powerful, and he afterwards fent an excufe to Henry for 
the breach of his engagement, which provoked that prince 
fo much, that it was imagined a war between the two king- 
doms would enfue. Hoftilities were a€tually commenced, 
and James was urged, as well by the king of France as by 
his own clergy, to purfue fome advantages, which he at firit 
gained, into the enemy’s country ; but his army were evi- 
dently ill affected to,their monarch, remonttrated againft the 
defign, and in the event of an attack fome time after, fuf- 
fered themfelves to be taken prifoners, or deferted from their 
colours without a itruggle.. James, already depreffed by the 
lofs of his two infant princes, was now overwhelmed with 
anguifh, fhame, and defpair. He retired to Falkland, and 
fhewed every fymptom of declining health. So loft was he to 
any thing that might intereit his feelings, as a man or fove- 
reign, that when news was brought him of the birth of a 
daughter, he took no other notice of the event than to fay, 
« The crown came with a girl, and will go with a girl.” 
He expired December 14, 1542. The reader is referred for 
farther information relating to the foregoing kings of Scot- 
land, to Pinkerton’s hiftory of that country, and to Henry’s 
Hiftory of Great Britain. 

James I. of England, and the VIth of that name of 
Scotland, was fon of Mary, queen of Scotland, by her coufin 
Henry, lord Darnley. He was born at Edinburgh caftle 
in June, 566, at the exact time when his mother was at 
open variance with her hufband, and had fixed her affeGtions 
on the earl of Bothwell. The young prince was committed 
to the charge of the earl of Mar, who with much fidelity 
did his duty, and kept him out of the hands ot Bothwell. 
In the following year Mary was forced to relign the crown, 
which was placed on the head of her infant fon. He was 
folemnly crowned at Stirling, and thenceforth all public 
acts ran in his name.. He was educated by the celebrated 
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Buckanan while he was at Stirling caftle; his progrefs in 
{chool-learning was rapid, and he manifefted talents which 
prefaged the F ture great man: but he became the prey of 
flatterers, who inftilled into his youthful mind the molt per- 
nicious maxims of the plenitude of regal authority, and 
urged him to unpopular meafures, which in 1582 produced 
a confpiracy of the nobles againit him, who took poffeflion 
of his perfon at Ruthven caitle. From thence he was con- 
veyed to the palace of Holyrood-houfe, and treated with 
much external refpeét, while in reality he was held in the 
utmoft reftraint. A new confederacy of other nobles pro- 
duced his liberation, and he put himfelf under the fway of 
his favourite the earl of Arran, who was violent and unprin- 
cipled, and who carried on meafures of feverity againft the 
nobles of the former confpiracy, and againit the clergy who 
favoured them. He contrived to engage the mind of the 
young king with a conttant round of amufement, and he 
himfelf exercifed with unlimited fway all the regal autho- 
rity, and by his infolence and rapacity rendered himfelf 
univerfally odious. Queen Elizabeth of England had long 
employed her arts to maintain a party in the country, which 
policy was become more neceflary on account of her conduct 
toits queen. ThoughJames had hitherto been induced to treat 
his mother very irreverently, yet when her life appeared to 
be in imminent danger, from the fentence pronounced again!t 
her byan Englith court of judicature, he felt himfelf bound 
to interfere, and wrote a menacing letter to Elizabeth on 
the occafion. He alfo applied to ether courts for their 
afliftance, and aflembled his own nobles, who promifed to 
ftand by him in preventing or avenging fuch an injuttice. 
When he learned the fatal cataftrophe, he rejected with a 
proper fpirit of indignation the hypocritical excufes of 
Elizabeth, and fet about preparations for hottilities, but 
cooler refleQion on his own refources, which were inade- 
quate to the purpofes of carrying on a ferious war, and 
reflecting alfo on the neceffity he was under of keeping on 
terms with England to fecure his fucceffion to the crown, 
of which he was the prefumptive heir, he refolved to refume 
a friendly correfpondence with the Englifh court. It is 
to the honour of James that one of the firft acts of his 
full majority, in 1587, was an attempt to put an end to all 
family feuds among the nobility, and perfonally to re- 
concile them with each other at a folemn feftival in Holy- 
rood-houfe. When the invafion of England was refolved 
upon by Philip, king of Spain, he put his kingdom into a 
ftate of defence, refolving to fupport the queen againit her 
enemies. His people alfo were zealous for the prefervation 
of Proteftantifm, and entered into a national bond for tle 
maintenance of true religion, which was the origin and pat- 
tern of all future engagements of the kind, under the name 
of folemn leagues and covenants. After the glorious defeat 
of the Armada, Philip, in revenge of the conduét of James, 
irred up a confpiracy of fome Popifh lords in his kingdom, 
which was difcevered by Elizabeth, and when it broke out 
into open rebellion, was initantly crufhed by the king at the 
head of a body of troops. The confpirators were treated 
wa ienity, which James ever fhewed towards the Catholics, 
and which brought the fincerity of his own profeffed faith 
into quettion, though it probably proceeded partly from 
mildnefs of temper, and partly from timidity, Though he 
was probably fatisfied of the errors of popery, he was fond 
of the fplendour of ecclefiaftical hierarchy, and bere a 
rooted antipathy to the republican, model of Prefbyte- 
rianifm. 

In the year 1589 he married Anne, daughter of Frederic, 
king of Denmark, and as contrary winds prevented her 
coming to Scotland, he went to fetch her, and having con- 
fummated the marriage, he pafled the winter in a feries of 


refpondence with him on the fubject. 


feafting and amufements at Copenhagen. On his return tre 
was frequently in-danger from confpiracies againft his life, 
particularly from thofe excited by the earl of Bothwell. 
In the year 1600, while the country was in a {tate of unufual 
tranquillity, a very extraordinary event took place, the na- 
ture and caufes of which were never difcovered. While 
the king was upon a hunting excurfion, he was accofted by 
the brother of Ruthven, earl of Gowrie, who, by a feigned 
tale, induced him and a {mall train to ride to the earl’s houfe 
at Perth. Here he was led to a remote chamber on pre- 
tence of having a fecret communicated to him, where he 
found a man in complete armour, and a dagger was put to his 
breaft by Ruthven, with threats of immediate death. His 
attendants were alarmed and came to his relief; in the end 
Gowrie and his brother were flain, and the king efcaped 
unhurt. As Elizabeth advanced in age, the Englifh nation 
began to look with more confidence to James as their future 
king, and many perfons of confequence held a fecret cor- 
In 1603, on the 
death of the queen, James was proclaimed her fucceflor, 
He took an affectionate leave of his countrymen, and pro- 
ceeded, amidit the acclamations of his new fubjects, to Lon- 
don. One of his firlt adts was to beftow a profufion of 
honours and titles upon the great men, as weil of his own 
country as thofe of England. Within a very fhort period, 
and at a time of apparent general tranquillity, a con{piracy 
was difcovered for fubverting the government and railing to 
the throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the king’s, 
by the family of Lenox, and defcended equally from Henry 
VII. “ Every thing,”’ fays Hume, “ remains {tll myf- 
terious in this confpiracy, and hiltory can give us no clue 
to unravel it.”? The principal actors in it were lord Grey, 
a Puritan; lord Cobham, a thoughtlefs man, of no fixed 
principle ; and fir Walter Raleigh, a philofopher, and fup- 

ofed to be a freethinker. What cement could unite men 
of fuch difcordant principles in fo dangerous a combination ; 
what end they propofed, or what means they had propor- 
tioned to an undertaking of this nature, have never yet been 
explained, and cannot ealily be imagined. A conference 
held at Hampton-court in 1604, between the divines of the 
eftablithed church and the Puritans, afforded James a good 
opportunity of exhibiting his {kill in theological controverfy, 
and the ill will he bore to popular fchemes of church- 
government. Although the king had diftinguifhed himfelf 
in his own country by lenity to the Roman Catholics, yet 
thofe of that religion in England were fo much difappointed 
in their expectations of his favonr, that a mott atrocious 
plot was formed by the zealots of that party to blow up the 
houfe of lords at the firlt meeting of parliament, and with 
it the king, queen, and prince of Wales, and all the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry of the kingdom, and then to fet 
upon the throne the young princefs Elizabeth, and eflablifh 
the Catholic religion. ‘This plot was fortunately difcovered 
on the eve of the defigned execution, and the principal per- 


‘fons in it fuffered the punifhment due to their crimes. In 


1611 he remonttrated with the Dutch flates, on account of 
their permitting Armenius Voritius to hold a profefforfhip 
in one of their univerfities. He was deemed by James a 
heretic, and he carried his point in getting him removed. 
His next object was to reduce Ireland to a fettled form of 
law and government. In 1612 a putrid fever carried off 
his fon Henry, a prince who was, on account of his many 
promifing virtues, the hope and darling of the nation: and 
in the following year the princefs Elizabeth was married to 
Frederic, elector palatine. 

We do not pretend in thefe biographical fketches to enter 
into the minutie of each reign, nor to record all the tranf- 
actions that relate to the prince himfelf, but we muft not 

emit 


oy 


fmit to mention the odium which James brought on himfelf 
by patronifing his favourite Robert Carr, who, in profecu- 
tion of his lafcivious defigns, was guilty of the moft atro- 
cious ats. No circumitance, however, in James’s reign 
was more unpopular than his treatment of the celebrated fir 
Walter Raleigh ; after the detection of the confpiracy al- 
ready referred to, he was tried and capitally conviéted, but 
being reprieved, he was kept thirteen years in prifon. In 
1615 he obtained by bribery his releafe from prifon, but 
the king would not grant hima pardon, He went out’ on 
an expedition with the fentence of death hanging over his 
head ; he was unfuccefsful in his object, and on his return 
the brutal king ordered him to be executed on his former 
fentence. (See Raveicu) James is fuppofed to have 
been more influenced to this deed by the court of Spain 
than by any regard to jultice. The influence of that court 
on James appeared foon after in his negociations for marrying 
his fon prince Charles to the infanta. The object was, how- 
ever, not attained, and he afterwards married him to the 
French princefs Henrietta, with the difgraceful ftipulation, 
that the children of that marriage fhould be educated by 
their mother, a bigotted papift, till they were thirteen years 
of age. As he advanced in years he was difquieted by a 
concurrence of untoward circumltances. The diffentions of 
his parliament were very violent, and the affairs of his fon- 
in-law, the eleGtor palatine, now king of Hungary, alfo 
were in a very difaitrous ftate. He had undertaken the 
caufe of the Proteftants of Germany, but inltead of being 
the arbiter in the caufe of others, he was {tripped of his 
own dominion;. In his defence, James declared war againtt 
the king of Spain and the emperor, and fent troops over 
to Holland to aét in conjunction with prince Maurice for 
the recovery of the palatinate ; but from mifmanagement, 
‘the greater part of them perifhed by ficknefs, and the whole 
enterprife was defeated. Oppreffed with grief for the 
failure of his plans, the king was feized with an intermitting 
fever, of which he died in March 1625. He left two 
children, Charles, his fucceffor, and Elizabeth, the wife of 
Frederic. It would be difficult, fays Hume, to find a 
reign lefs illuitrious, yet more unfpotted and unblemithed, 
than that of James in both kingdoms. James _poffeffed 
many virtues, but fcarcely any of them pure or free from 
the contagion of neighbouring vices. His learning dege- 
nerated into pedantry and prejudice, his generofity into pro- 
fufion, his good nature into pliability and unmanly fondnets, 
his love of peace into pufillanimity, and his wifdom into 
cunning. His intentions were jult, but more adapted to the 
conduét of private life than to the government of kingdoms. 
He was an eccurager of learning, and was himfelf an author 
of no mean genius, confidering the times in which he lived. 
His chief works were “ Bafilicon Doron :”’ and “ The true 
Law of free Monarchies ;’ but he is more known for his 
adherence to witchcraft and demoniacal poffeffions in his 
« Demonology,” and for his “ Counterblalt to Tobacco.” 
Hume's Hilt. Robertfon’s Hilt. of Scotland. 

The acceffion of James to the crown occafioned no im- 
mediate benefit to feience or refinement in the polite arts ; 
as the country he quitted was flill lefs polifhed than that 
in which he arrived. Nor does it appear that this prince, 
either from nature or education, was enabled to receive any 
pleafure from mufic; however, early in his reign, the gen- 
tlemen of his chapel, affifted by the influence and ‘fo ict- 
tation of feyeral powerful noblemen, who pleaded their 
caufe, feverally obtained an increafe of ten pounds to their 
annual {tipend. 

An entry is made of this event in the cheque-book of the 
Chapel Royal, figned, not only by five of the great officers 
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of ftate, but by the fubdean, chaplains, and gentlemen of 
the chapel then living. 

Among thefe petitioners there is but one name, that of 
Edmund Hooper, which ever appears afterwards in the 
litts of muficians eminent for compofition or performance, 
except Bird, Bull, and Gyles, who had diftinguifhed them- 
felves in the preceding reign. 

Anthems, mafques, madrigals, fongs, and catches, feem 
to comprife the whole of our vocal mufic for the church, 
the ftage, and the chamber, at this time. And with rc {pect 
to inftrumental productions under the title of ‘ Fancies, &c."’ 
as they were chiefly compofed for lutes and viols, which are 
now laid afide, if they had been replete with genius and 
learning, jultice could not have been done to them in the 
performance. Luckily the chief part of them are of fo 
artlefs and infipid a kind, that no lofs would accrue to 
judicious and reafonable lovers of mufic by their utter anni- 
hilation. 


Elway Bevin and Orlando Gibbons were the beft, and 
almoit the only good compofers during the reigni of James I. 
if we except thofe which the reign of queen Elizabeth had 
produced, and who embellifhed during a few years her fuc- 
ceffor’s reign. See Bevin, and OrLANDO Gipnons. 


James II. king of England, and the VI1th of Scotland, 
fecond fon of Charles I. by Henrietta of France, was born 
in O&ober 1633, and immediately declared duke of York. 
(See Cnanves I. and II.) After the capture of Oxford by 
the parliament army in 1646, he was carried to London, and 
placed under the care of the duke of Northumberland, but 
in 1648 he contrived to make his efeape, and in the follow- 
ing year joined his mother at Paris. At the age of twenty 
he ferved in the French army under the celebrated Turenne, 
and acquired a great reputation. He afterwards entered 
into the Spanifh army in Flanders, under the prince of 
Condé, and thus he advantageoufly pafled his exile in ac- 
quiring military experience, and the reputation of {pirit and 
prowefs fuited to his birth, At the reftoration of: his bro- 
ther, James took the command of the fleet as high-admiral ; 
and he was married to Anne Hyde, daughter of lord Cla- 
rendon. (See Hyns.) Maritime and commercial affairs en- 
gaged the duke’s attention, and he was at the head of an 
African company, when, in 1664, he took a part in pro- 
moting a Dutch war for the fuppofed interefts of trade. 
He had been made commander-in-chief of a powerful fleet, 
and obtained a fignal victory over the Dutch under admiral 
Opdam. Opdam’s own fhip was blown up in the action, 
and nineteen of his fleet were funk or taken, with the lofs 
of a fingle veffel on the part of the Englifh. ‘The duke 
was in the thickeft of the fight, and three of his friends, men 
of high rank, were killed by his fide. The conduct of 
Brounker, his gentleman of the bed-chamber, brought fuf- 
picion on the duke. Without the knowledge of his matter, 
and while he was afleep, this man gave orders to flacken 
fail, though in purfuit of the enemy; but as he was not 
punifhed for his orders, nor even difmiffed from his office 
till the matter was agitated in the houfe, the duke himfelf 
was accufed by his enemies of being privy to the orders 
iffued by his fervant. After this he had no farther fhare in 
the naval actions of that war. In 1671 the duchefs of York 
died, leaving two daughters, Mary and Anne, who came to 
be. fucceffively queens of England. Before her deceafe fhe 
openly declared herfelf a convert to the Roman Catholic 
religion, which had been fecretly that of the duke many~ 
years, and was now openly avowed by him. In the Dutch 
war of 1672, the duke of York was again placed at the 
head of the fleet, a furious engagement eniued, in which the 
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earl of Landwick, who was fecond in command, was blown 
up, and the duke’s own fhip was fo much fhattered, that he 
was obliged to fhift his flag to another. At length the 
Dutch retired, and were not purfued, the lofs being nearly 
equal on both fides. By an a& of parliament, papiits were 
now excluded from all public employments, and the duke 
was obliged to refign his command. (See Test 44.) After 
this he ufed every endeavour to introduce the Catholic reli- 
gion into England. In 1677 the duke’s eldeft daughter, 
Mary, was married to the prince of Orange, an alliance 
which gave univerfal fatisfaGtion to the nation. Both Mary 
and Anne had been brought up in Proteftant principles, to 
which they itedfaftly adhered. During the proceedings 
occafioned by the fuppofed Popifh plot, the duke of York, 
in 1679, by his brother’s advice, withdrew to Bruffels. A 
bill was afterwards brought in and carried through the 
houfe of commons to exclude the duke from the fucceffion 
to the throne; it was, however, rejeGted by the lords. In 
1681 he was fent to Scotland to hold a parliament as king's 
commiffioner ; but his conduét on this occafion expofed him 
to the imputation of cold unrelenting tyranny, and the man- 
ner in which he treated the remnant of the covenanters was 
cruel in the extreme. Having returned to London, he fet 
out for Scotland a fecond time, but the frigate in which he 
embarked flruck upon a fand-bank off the coaft and was 
loft. The duke efcaped in a barge, and is faid to have fhewn 
more anxiety to fave his dogs and his priefts, than feveral 
perfons of quality who were with him, and who were left to 
perifh. Amongthofe who were preferved on this occafion was 
Churchill, afterwards the illuftrious duke of Marlborough, 
at that period one of the duke’s favourites. During the 
remainder of Charles’s reign, the duke had much influence 
in government, and was forward in promoting all the fevere 
meafures which were a¢ted at that period. More than once 
the king felt himfelf called on to check his impetuous rigour, 
warning him of the probable confequences of fuch rafhnefs. 
«¢ Brother,” faid he on a particular occafion, * I am too 
old to go again on my travels; you may if you choofe it.”’ 
At this time the king was meditating fome important 
changes in public meafures; he had formed the plan of a 
new adminiftration, refolved to difmifs thofe fervants who 
were hated by the people, and to. throw himfelf entirely on 
the good will and affeétions of his fubjeéts ; but amidit thefe 
truly wife and virtuous defigns, he was feized with a fit, 
which carried him off in a few days, leaving his brother in 
poffeffion of the crown and kingdom. From the moment 
of his fucceffion to the throne, James feems to have purfued 
with fteady determination two objeéts, viz. of rendering 
himfelf abfolute, and of introducing the Roman Catholic 
religion into his dominions. He began his career in govern- 
ment by going openly, with the enligns of his dignity, to 
mafs, though at that time it was an illegal meeting. He 
alfo fhewed an intention of carrying the prerogatives of the 
crown as high as poffible, and beyond the true contftitu- 
tional limits. A rebellion, excited in favour of the duke of 
Monmouth, the late king’s natural fon, fhewed the temper 
of James in its true light. The ftability of his throne would 
have been ftrengthened by the fuppreffion of this rebellion, 
had not the feverity of his meafures produced a hatred which 
was greater than the terror which it infpired. Monmouth 
paid his life as the penalty of his futile attempt. Of his 
followers many were put to death on the field, when they 
had no means of refiftance in their power, and not a few 
fuffered in cold blood by martial law with circumftances of 
favage brutality. As if not fatisfied with the ferocity of his 
foldiery, James called to his affiftance, in the bloody work, 
the more ferocious and fuperlatively cruel Jefferies, whofe 
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name has been unanimoufly configned to perpetual infamy. 
This judge was fent down with a fpecial commiffion, in the 
exercife of which he difplayed the moft brutal and unrelent- 
ing rigour, and filled the towns of the weftern parts of our 
ifland with mourning and confternation. James declared his 
approbation of Jefferies’ proceedings, by raifing him on his 
return to the peerage and the chancellorfhip. (See Jerrz- 
RIES.) Thefe meafures ftruck the nation with terror, and 
the king was allowed to follow his own courfe without op- 
pofition from the people or parliament. All idea of refiit- 
ance to arbitrary power might have been loft, had not James 
purfued with impolitic hafte his defigns of introducing 
popery, which excited all the religious zeal of the general 
body of Proteftants, and brought their united force into 
action. He hoped to lull their apprehenfions by a declara- 
tion in favour of liberty of confcience, but they foon faw 
that this was intended ultimately for the benefit of the 
Catholics only. He attacked the eftablifhed church, and 
appointed a commiffion, which cited before it all clergymen 
who had done any thing to difpleafe the court. The rights 
of the univerfities were invaded, and in particular, a man- 
date was iffued to Magdalen college, Oxford, commandin 

the ele&tion of a man as prefident, who had fhewn a dif- 
pofition to become a Catholic. The king next publifhed a 
declaration of indulgence in matters of religion, which was 
ordered to be read by the clergy in all the churches in the 
kingdom. Seven bifhops met and drew up a humble and 
very loyal petition againft this ordinance. For this a& they 
were committed to the Tower, profecuted for fedition, and 
brought toa folemn trial, but no ‘efforts of the court could 
procure a verdict againft them; they were acquitted, and 
the jury who pronounced them ‘ Not Guilty,” were hailed 
as the faviours of the country. The general rejoicing on 
this occafion extended to the regiments encamped at Houn- 
flow, and indeed to almoft the whole of the army. James 
had already fent an embafly to Rome, in order to reconcile 
his kingdom to the holy fee, and the birth of a fon and heir 
at this time fupported his cenfidence, but fo unpopular 
was he become, that a general perfuafion prevailed that a 
fuppofititious child was obtruded on the nation. The 
dangers which now threatened the liberties and religion of 
the country produced an union of parties, and many of the 
nobility and gentry concurred in an application to the prince 
of Orange, ftadtholder of the United Provinces, and the 
king’s fon-in-law for affiftance. William liftened to the 
prayer of their petitions, and prepared with great fecrecy 


a fleet and an army for the invafion of the country. James . 


was now fenfible of his errors, and would gladly have retrod 
his fteps, but it was too late. All confidence between him and 
the people was at anend, and his conceflions were regarded 
as tokens of fear, not as evidences of contrition. ‘The prince 
arrived in fafety at Torbay, and landed onthe 4th of November, 
1688. The royal army began to defert by whole companies 


and even regiments; and the king,deferted by his fubjeéts, and 


having for his opponent his own fon-in-law, found it advifable 
to retire. 
his caufe; and his daughter Anne, married to prince George 
of Denmark, put herlelf into the hands of the infurgents. 


When news of this fact was brought to him, he exclaimed in’ 


an agony of grief, “* God help me! my own children have 
forfaken me.” He now fought for fafety in a foreign 


eountry, leaving the public affairs in the greateft confufion.. 


He repaired to St. Germains, where he was received with 
the greateft kindnefs and hofpitality by the French king 
Louis XIV. (See Wizt1am.) In the following year, James 
was enabled by the monarch of France to make a trial for 
the recovery of Ireland, where the Catholics a 


His beft friends, as he thought them, abandoned 
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the chief power. He foon beeame matter of the whole 
illand, excepting part of the north. He failed in the fiege 
of Londonderry, and returning to Dublin held a parliament. 
He foon renewed the moft violent meafures againft the Pro- 
teftants, which fhewed that his difpofition, and the prin- 
ciples on which he meant to govern, had undergone no 
radical change. At length William, who had been ap- 
pointed his fucceffor, landed with an army in Ireland, and 
the decifive battle of Boyne was fought in June 1690. In 
this a€tion, fo important to his intereft, James kept aloof, 
and when the fortune of the day went againft him, he re- 
turned to France. All his other attempts at reftoration to 
the crown of thefe realms were futile, and he fpent the 
latter years of his life in the praétice of devotion. He died 
at St. Germains in September 1701. His fon James, com- 
monly known under the title of “* The Pretender,’’ died at 
Rome in 1766 ; his fon Charles Edward, who invaded Scot- 
land in 1745, died in 1788, and Henry Benedi&, cardinal of 
York, who for fome years was fupported by this country, 
is now dead, and he was the laft furviving branch of this 
unfortunate race. Hume. Rapin. 

James was too gloomy and bigotted a prince, during the 
latter part of his life, to have fpirit or leifure for cultivating 
er encouraging the liberal arts; nor, indeed, does he feem 
to have revolved any other idea in his mind, than the 
romantic or impraéticable plan of converting his three king- 
doms to the Catholic faith. And his fubje¢ts feem to have 
been in fuch a ferment during his fhort reign, that nothing, 
which deferves to be recorded, was atchieved by any of 
them, except the wrefting from him that power he abuled, 
‘This remark is not made without recolleéting that Newton 
publifhed_his Principia, and Locke finithed his «* Effay on 
Human Underftanding,”’ while this prince fat on the throne; 
but it cannever be imagined that during fo fhort and turbu- 
lent a reign, two works which exalt hufhan nature more 
perhaps than any which the longeft reigns upon record ever 
produced, could have been’brought to maturity. Indeed, 
Purcell, who had fo much diftinguifhed himfelf in the former 
reign, does not appear by the date or occafion of his ex- 
ertions, to have produced any particular anthem, ode, or 
drama, for the church, court, or flage, from the death of 
Charles II. his firft royal matter, till after the Revolution, 
except the anthem <¢ Bleffed are they that fear the Lord,” 
which he compofed by order of the court in 1687, as a 
thank{giving for the queen's pregnancy. z 

James I. king of Arragon, born about the year 1207, 
was fon of Peter II. who was flain in 1213. On the death 
of his father James was folemnly proclaimed, but his coun- 
try was for fome years the prey of difturbances ufually inci- 
dent to a people governed by aregency. This youth fhewed 
early figns of a creat and heroic mind: at the age of twelve, 
he put himfelf at the head of a body of troops, in order to 
reduce a fubje€t who had raifed the ftandard of rebellion, 
and the young king returned fuccefsful from the expedition. 
In 1221 he was married to the infanta Leonora of Caitile, 
but in a fhort time his uncle, Don Ferdinand, contrived to 


get the king and his wife into his poffeflion. James made ~ 


his efcape, and a feries of inteftine diforders took place till 
he became matter of his kingdom, when he was about twenty 
years ofage. He now performed many. exploits which 
proved his valour and wifdom, but his great object was to 
annex to his dominions the kingdom of Valencia, which was 
fubje& to the Moors, whom he had already driven from the 
ifland of Majorca. For this purpofe he folicited a bull of 
crufade from the pope Gregory IX., which was granted, 
but as a condition he was obliged to permit fevere canons 

ainft herefy and reading the fcriptures to be enforced in 
_ Vout, XVIII. 


his dominions, and the Inquifition to be.introduced ‘into Are 
ragon. He made himfelf mafter of Valencia, and expelled 
the Moors, who retired into the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Granada and Murcia, and into Africa. Though generally 
fuccefsful in his projects of ambition, he paffed a troubled 
and agitated life. In 1268, as an atonement for his repeated 
failings, he took the crofs and embarked for the Holy Land, 
but being driven by ftorm into a port of France, he re- 
turned without accomplifhing his purpofe. In 1276, the 
oppreffed Moors broke out in open rebellion, and defeated 
an army fent out againftthem. This difatter, which he had 
not contemplated, had fuch an effeét upon the mind of the 
king, that ke fell fick, reigned his crown in favour of his 
fon Pedro, and took the habit of a Ciftercian monk. He 
died in the fame year at the age of fixty-nine. To his fecond 
fon James he left the kingdom of Majorca, and every thing 
which he poffeffed in France. Mod. Univ. Hit. 

James II. king of Artagon, furnamed the Ju/f, fon of Pe- 
ter III., was horn in 1261. He was king of Sicily in right 
of his mother, at the death of his elder brother Alphonfo IIT. 
in 1291, whom he fucceeded to the throne of Arragon. 
He was perfuaded to renounce his rights on Sicily, but his 
mother and brother Ferdinand were refolved to hold the 
ifland by force. James fet about reducing Alicant and 
Murcia, in which he fucceeded, and afterwards vifited 
Rome, where he was urged by the pope to make war upon 
his brother Ferdinand in order to expel him from Sicily. 
After a feeble attempt for this purpofe he gave up the caufe 
from an impreffion of its injuftice. When the perfecution 
broke out againit the knights’ templars, James, unlike the 
other fovereigns of Europe, refufed to concur in fevere 
meafures againit them, faying, “* We mutt firlt be convinced 
of their guilt, and it will be then time enough to think of 
their punifhment.”? “ He even protected and maintained thofe 
who had been driven from other countries. In conjunction 
with the king of Caitile, he made an expedition in 1308 againft 
the Moorifh king of Granada, merely on account of their reli- 
gious differences. This enterprize was unfuccefsful, and both 
kings retreated to their own dominions. After this and 
another expedition again{ft the pirates of Tunis, he turned 
his attention to improvements in his own country, and the 
aggrandizement of his family by matrimonial alliances. He 
compelled his eldeft fon to marry Eleonora of Caftile. The 
prince, however, immediately quitted his wife, and defired 
at the fame time to renounce all right and title to the fuic- 
ceffion of his father’s kingdom, a favour which was granted 
him, and in the affembly cf the ftates he took an oath of 
fealty to his next brother. At the fame aflembly; Arragon, 
Catalonia and Valencia were united, and the union declared 
infeparable. James died im the year 1326, greatly regretted 
by his fubjects, to whom he was endeared by the equity and 
moderation of his meaiures. Mod. Univ. Hit. 

James pe Virry, a celebrated French cardinal and hif- 
torical writer, was born at a {mall town near Paris, whence 
he took his furname, towards the elofe of the 12th century. 
He was educated for the church, took orders, and obtained 
fome preferment. This he refigned, and became a regular 
canon in the monattery of Oignies, in the diocefe of Namur. 
Hence he went to Touloufain, where’ he preached a crufade 
againft the Albigenfes. After this, his zeal led him to preach 
up a crufade againft the Saracens, to affume the crofs, and to 
follow the crufaders into the Eaft. -Here he continued many 
years; and was made bifhop of Ptolemais, or Acre. In122§ 
pope Gregory IX., to recompenfe him for his fervices, invited 
him to Rome, and raifed him to the purple, at the fame time 
giving him the bifhopric of Frefcati: He- was now fent'to 
France, in the capacity of papal legate, to preach up a new 
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crufade againft the Albigenfes, and he was afterwards fent 
in the fame capacity into Brabant and the Holy Land. He 
died at Rome in the year 1244. Although he was author 
of many works, the moft curious, and that by which he is 
chiefly known, is entitled * Hiftorie Orientalis et Occiden- 
talis, Libri 3.’ In the firlt book we have an account of the 
affairs of the Ealt, civil and ecclefiaftical, and the hillory of 
the country from the time of Mahomet to the year 1210. 
In the fecond a view of the {tate of ecclefiaflical affairs in the 
Weft, during his ewn time ; and in the third the hittory of 
the Eafl tothe year 1218. The cardinal was efteemed a man 
of talents adapted to the various concerns in ‘which he engaged, 
and he was fteadily devoted to the iniere!ts of the holy 
fee. ; 

James, TyroMas, a learned Englifh divine and critic, who 
flourifhed in the feventeenth century, was born at Newport, 
in the Ifle of Wight, about the year 1571. He was initi- 
ated in grammar learning at Winchelter {chool, and was 
thence fent to New college, Oxford, of which houfe he 
became a fellow in 1593. In 1599, having collected many 
MSS. he publifhed « Philobiblion Richardi Dunelmentis,’’ 
with an appendix, ‘ De Manufcriptis Oxonienfibus.”? This 
he dedicated to fir Thomas Bodley, who afterwards ap- 
pointed him to the office of keeper of the library which he 
was then building. In 1600, Mr. James publithed *« Ecloge 
Oxonio-Cantabrigienfes,” containing a catalogue of all the 
MSS. in each college library at Oxford, but not thofe 
in the public library, and in each college library, as well as 
the public one, at Cambridge. In 1605, he printed ‘ Cata- 
logus Librorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana,’’ and fhortly after 
he applied himfelf to examine the ttate of all the public 
librariesin England. Inthe year 1614 he obtained confider- 
able promotions in the church without folicitation. In 1620 
he refigned his office as keeper of the Bodleian library, in 
order that he might have lefs interruption in his ftudies, the 
chief objeét of which was the defence of the Proteftant 
church againft the Papifts. He died at the early age of 51, 
leaving behind him the charater of being the moft induftrious 
and indefatigable writer againft the Papifts of any who 
had been educated at Oxford finee the Reformation. He was 
author of many other works befides thofe already mentioned ; 
the titles of which may be found in Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
See alfo Biog. Brit. Supplement. 

James, RicHarp, nephew of the preceding, was alfo a 
native of Newport, in the Ifle of Wight, brought up to the 
church, and entered into holy orders. About the year 1619 
he travelled for improvement through Wales and Scotland, 
whence he proceeded to Shetland, Greenland, and Ruffia; 
on the laft named country he wrote obfervations, as well as 
on the manners and cuitoms of the inhabitants. On his re- 
turn he affilted the celebrated Selden in the compolition of 
his work entitled “ Marmora Arundeliana,’’ which was pub- 
Iifhed in 1628. He wasalfo feryiceable to fir Robert Cotton, 
and his fon fir Thomas, in difpofing and fettling their noble 
library, and with the former of thefe he was committed 
clofe prifoner by order of the houfe of lordsin 1629. Dur- 
ing his confinement he compofed fome verfes, which he pre- 
fixed toa copy of all his printed works, and prefented it 
to the Bodleian library, a fhort time before his death. He 
died in December 1638, leaving behind him forty-five MSS. 
of his own compofing or colleéting, all in his own hand-writ- 
ug, which were afterwards placed in the Bodleian library. 
He was regarded by all who knew him to bea very good 
Grecian, poet, critic, antiquary, and divine ; and admirably 
well fkilled in the Saxon and Gothic languages. He was 
engaged by his uncle to affiit in collating the MSS. of 
the fathers, withthe Popith editions, in order to detet the 
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forgeries and omiffions in thefe laff. He feems never to 
have obtained any preferment in the church, though his 
uncle pleaded hard for him with the celebrated Ufher. In 
a letter to this archbifhop, having mentioned our author's 
engagement in writing the life of Becket, he recommends 
him to the prelate in thefe words: * This kinfman of mine, 
as well as myfelf, fhould be right glad to do any fervice tor 


your lordthip in this kind He is of ftrength, and weil. 


both able and learned to effeGiuate fomewhat in this kind, 
critically feen both in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, knowing 
well the languages, both French, Spanifh, and Italian ; 
immenfe beyond all other men in reading of the MSS. ; of 


an extraordinary {tile in penning ; fuch a one as I dare ba-. 


lance with any prielt or Jefuit im the world of his age, and 
fuch a one as I could wifh your lordfhip had about you, 
but ‘¢ paupertas inimica bonis eft moribus,"’ and both father- 
lefs and motherlefs, and almoft, but for myfelf, [may fay, 
(the more is his pity) friendlefs.”" Biog. Brit. 

James of the Sword, St., San Jago del E/pada, a military 
order in Spain, the moft honourable and opulent of the three 
Spanifh orders, in{tituted in 1170, under the reign of Fer- 
dinand IT. king of Leon and Gallicia. 
ders, viz. thofe of Calatrava and Alcantara, though inferior 
to that of St. Jago in power and wealth, were neverthelefs 
very confiderable. 

Its end was, to put a ftop to the incurfions of the Moors ; 


thefe knights obliging themfelves by a vow to fecure the, 


roads, and to defend the pilgrims on their journey to vilit 
the relics of St. James of Compoltelia. 


An union was propofed and agreed ton 1170 between. 


thefe and tle canons of St. Eloy ; and the order was con- 
firmed by the pope in 1176. At that time a confiderable 
part of Spain was fubjeét to the Moors, and the whole 
country muchexpofed to the depredations not only of the 
enemy, but of banditti. It isno onder then, that an infti- 
tution, the object of which was to oppofe the enemies of 
the Chrittian faith, and to reftrai:. and punifh thofe who dif- 
turbed the public peace, fhould be extremely popular, and 
meet with general encouragement. 

The higheft dignity in this order is that of grand-mafter, 
which has been united to the crown of Spain. ‘The knights 
are obliged to make proof of their defcent from families 
that have been noble for four generations on both fides ; 
they mutt alfo make it appear, that their faid anceftors have 
neither been Jews, Saracens, nor heretics ; nor even to have 
been called in queftion by the inquifition. 

The novices were obliged to ferve fix months in the gal- 
leys, and to live a month ina monaltery. Heretofore they 
were truly religious, and took a vow of celibacy ; but 
Alexander III. gave them a permiffion to marry. They now 
make no vows but of poverty, obedience, and conjugal 
fidelity ; to which, fince the year 1652, they have added 
that of defendiag the immaculate conception of the Holy 
Virgin. The badge of the order is a crofs of gold, ena- 
melled crimfon, charged on the centre with an efcallop fhell 
argent, and worn round the neck pendant to a broad green 
ribband. heir habit is a white cloak, with a red crofs on 
the breaft. This is efteemed the moft confiderable of all the 
military orders in Spain: the king carefully preferves the 
office of grand-mafter in his own family ; on account of the 
rich revenues and offices whereof it gives him the difpofal. 
The number of knights is much greater now than formerly, 
all the grandees choofing rather to be received into this 
than into the order of the Golden Fleece; inafmuch as this 
puts them in a fair way of attaining to commands, and gives 
them many confiderable privileges in all the provinces of 
Spain, but efpecially in Catalonia. The knights are moft 

implicitly 


The other two or-. 
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implicitly to obey the commands of their grand matter. 
The order could formerly bring into the field 1000 men 
at arms; andif they were accompanied as was ufual in a 
former age, this was a formidable body of cavalry. To 
this order there belonged 84 commanderies and 200 priories, 
and other benefices. 

There was an order of the fame name and kind inftituted 
in Portugal by king Don Denys, furnamed the Liberal, who, 
in the year 1288, obtained a bull from pope Nicholas IV. 
for the feparation of the order from Spain; and in the 
year 1486, pope Alexander VI., at the folicitation of John 
II., revoked the vows of celibacy, and allowed all the 
knights of this order in Portugal to marry. The reigning 
king of Portugal is grand matter of the order. The badge 
and ribband are nearly the fame with thofe of the Spanith 
order. 

Another order under the fame denomination, being a re- 
ligious order for ladies, was inftituted at Salamanca, in Spain, 
in the year 1312. Their habit was black, their badge, 
which they wore on the left breaft, was a crofs fleury fitché 
embroidered gules, charged on the centre with an efcallop 
or. 

James, St., Order of, was inftituted in Holland in the 
year 1290, by Florence V. count of Holland. The knights 
were 12 in number. The collar of the order was a chain 
,of gold, in which, at equal diftances, were placed fix efcallop 
fhells ; and pendant to this collar was a medal of gold 
with the image of St. James enamelled upon it. 

James's Day, St., a feftival in the calendar, obferved on 
the 25th of July, in honour of St. James. 

James's Bay, in Geography, the eaftern part of the fouth 
-diyifion of Hudfon’s bay, with which it communicates, di- 
viding New Britain from South Wales. It is about 150 
-miles wide. N. lat. 51° 1o'toss5° 10’. W. long. 58° 30! 
to 82 45'. See Hupson’s Bay. 

James's Cape, St., the fouthernmoft extremity of Queen 

_Charlotte’s ifland, difcovered by captain Dixon in 1787, on 

the 25th of July, whence its name. Captain Vancouver 
fixes its fituation in N. lat. 51° 58’. E. long. 229° 6'.— 
Alfe, a cape on the coaft of Chiampa, in the Chinefe fea. 
N. lat. 10 32’. E. long. 106° 43’. 

James City, a county of Virginia, in the United States, 
go miles long and 12 broad, lying between Chickahominy 
and James's rivers, containing 1542 free inhabitants, and 
2318 flaves. 

James Fort, a fort of the ifland of Barbadoes, near 
Bridge-town.— Alfo, a fortrefs of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Acra, on the Gold coaift—Alfo, a fort on the N. fide 
of Loblollo bay, in the ifland of Antigua, at the head of 
which is St. John’s harbour. 

James Jfland, an ifland of America, fituated in South 
Carolina, on the fouth fide of Charlettown harbour, oppotite 

.to Charleftown, and containing about 50 families ; feparated 

from John’s ifland on the weftward by Stono river.—Alfo, 

,an ifland of Africa, 30 miles up the river Gambia, where the 
‘Englith have a fort and factory.—A fo, a fmall ifland near the 
-coait of Maryland, in the Chefapeak. N. lat. 38° 40’. W. 
slong. 76° 25’. AFA As Kors 

James River, a navigable river of America, in Virginia, 
anciently called by the neat «¢ Powbatan,” formed by the 

juntion of Jackfon’s and Cowpalture rivers, which are 
nearly equal. At the place where it begins to break through 
the Blue ridge it receives the North river, and in its courle 
between the Blue ridge and Richmond receives feveral other 
ftreams. At Richmond the navigation is interrupted by 
falls ; but a canal ferves for the pafling of boats by thefe 
falls. Above thefe the river is navigable for batteaux and 
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canoes to within 10 miles of the Blue ridge. It is not 
improbable that its navigation may at fome future period 
be made to interlock with that of the Potowmac, and thus 
to communicate by a fhort paflage with the Ohio.. James 
river, after a courfe of between 200 and 300 miles, fails into 
the mouth of the Chefapeak. N. lat. 37° 2’. W. long. 
6° 20'. 
, James, a creek in Delaware, which empties into Dela- 
ware bay, 11 miles below Hook ifland. Dover, ‘the feat 
of government, ftands on this creck, 5 miles from its mouth. 

James, Si. a town of South Carolina; 15 miles N. of 
Charlettown. - Alfo, a town of South Carolina, on the S. 
fide of the Santée; 44 miles N. of Charleftown. N. lat. 
33° 29'. W. 79 28'—Alfo, a town of the ftate of Mary- 
land, in Kent county, 4 miles S.W. of Chefter.—Alfo, a 
town of France, in the department of the Channel, and chief 
place of a canton in the diftriét of Avranches; 9 miles S. 
of it. The place contains 2522, and the canton 12,459 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 155 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

James's Iflands, St., the greater and lefs, two of the 
fmaller Virgin ifles, fituated in the King’s channel E. of 
Tortola, and W. of St. Thomas; between which and thera 
is St. James’s paflage. 

James's River, St., a river of Canada, which runs inte 
the river St. Lawrence, N. lat. 48° 10'.. W. long. 69° 10’. 

James’s Powder, in the Materia Medica, a ident pre- 
paration of antimony, the receipt for which, as extraéted 
from the records of chancery, is as follows: “* Take anti- 
mony, calcine it with a continual protraéted heat in a flat 
unglazed earthen veffel, adding to it from time to time 2 
fufficient quantity of any animal ot and falt, well dephlo- 
gilticated ; then boil it in melted nitre for a confiderable 
time, and feparate the powder from the nitre by diffolving 
it in water: Take quickfilver, make an amalgam with equal 
parts of the martial regulus of antimony and pure filver, 
adding a proportional quantity of fal ammoniac. Dittil off 
the mercury by a retort into a glafs receiver, then with the 
quickfilver make a frefh amalgam with the fame ingredients ; 
diftil again, and repeat this operation nine or ten times; 
then diffolve this mercury in fpirits of nitre, and put it into 
a glafs retort and diftil to drynefs ; calcine the caput mor- 
tuum till it becomes of a gold colour ; burn fpirits of wine 
upon it, and keep it for ufe. The dofe of the powder is un- 
certain ; in general, 30 grains of the antimonial powder and 
one grain of the mercurial is a moderate dofe. Signed and 
{worn to by Robt. James.’’ Itis fuggefted, however, that 
James’s real procefs was formed upon one previoufly brought 
from Italy, which had its run in the fafhion of the day, and 
was called “ Lifle’s powder,’’ and the preparation of which 
was very analogous to the prefent “ Pulvis antimonialis ;’’ 
for an account of which, fee ANTIMONY. 

In the 2d part of the 81ft volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions (for 1791) we have an elaborate paper, con- 
taining a great number and variety of “ Experiments and 
Obfervations to inveftigate the Compofition of James’s 
Powder.’’ Thefe experiments and obfervations are the more 
important and ufeful, as they ferve to explain the nature and 
manner of preparing this medicine, to which many phyfi- 
cians have recurred, and upon which they have principally 
depended for the cure of continued fevers ; and more efpe- 
cially as this patent medicine cannot be prepared by fol- 
lowing the directions of the fpecification in the court of 
Chancery. Our limits will not allow us to give a minute 
detail of the author’s experiments ; but we muft content 
ourfelves with extra&ting fome of the general refults, and 
refer the reader for further fatisfa€tion to the valuable paper 
itfelf. From the above experiments it appeared probable 
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that fuch a fubftance as James's powder might be made by 
calcining together antimony and bone-afhes ; which opera- 
tion -produces a: powder called “ Lifle’s’’ and “ Schawan- 
berg’s”’ fever powder ; a preparation deferibed by Schroder 
and other chemiits above 150 years ago. The receipts 
for this preparation, fays Dr. Pearfon, differed in the pro- 
portion of the antimony to the bone-afhes, and in the itate 
of the bone ; fome directing bone-fhavings to be previoufly 
boiled in water ; others ordered them to be burnt to abhes 
before calcining them with antimony; and in other pre- 
{criptions the bone-fhavings were directed to be burnt with 
the antimony. According to the receipt in the poffeffion 
of Mr. Bromfield, by which this powder was prepared 
above 60 years ago, and before any medicine was known by 
the name of James’s-powder, two pounds of hartfhorn-fhav- 
ings‘mult be boiled to diffolve all the mucilage, and then 
being dried, be calcined with one pound of crude antimony, 
till the {mell of fulphur ceafes, and a light grey powder is 
produced. The fame prefcription was given to Mr. Wallis, 
about the fame time, by Dr. John Eaton, of the College of 
Phyficians, with the material addition, however, of ordering 
the calcined mixture to be expofed toa great heat in a clofe 
veffel to render it cwhitee Mr. Turner made this powder, 
about 50 years ago, by calcinmg together equal weights of 
burnt hartfhorn and antimony in an open veflel, till all the 
fulphur was driven off, and the mixture was of a light grey 
colour.. He likewife was acquainted with the faét, thac 
by a fufficient degree of fire in a clofe veffel this cincritious 
powder turned white. Mr. Turner alfo prepared this pow- 
der with a pound and a half of hartfhorn fhavings and a 
pound of antimony, as well as with fmaller proportions of 
bone. Schroder prefcribes equal weights of antimony and 
calcined hartfhorn ; and Poterius and Michaelis, as quoted 
by Frederic Hoffman, merely order the calcination of thefe 
two fubftances together (afligning no proportion) in a 
reverberatory fire for feveral days. In the London Phar- 
macopeia of 1788, this powder is called ‘ Pulvis anti- 
monialis,’? and it is directed to be prepared by calcining 
together equal weights of hartfhorn fhavings and antimony. 

: From the whole of his analytical experiments Dr. Peacfon 
infers : 

1. That James’s powder confifts of phofphoric acid, 
lime, and antimonial calx, with a minute quantity of calx 
of iron, which is confidered to be an accidental fubftance. 

2. That either thefe three effential ingredients are united 
with each other, ferming a triple compound, or, phofphorated 
lime is combined with the antimonial calx, compofing a 
double compound in the proportion of about 57 parts of 
calx, and 43 parts of phofphorated lime. 

3. That this antimonial calx is different from any other 
known calx: of antimony in feveral of its chemical qualities. 
About three-fourths of it are foluble in marine acid, and 
afford Algaroth powder ; and the remainder is not foluble 
in this menitruum, and is apparently vitrified. 

From the author's /ynthetic experiments it appears, that 
by calcining together bone-afhes, that is, phofphorated lime, 
and antimony in a certain proportion, and afterwards ex- 
poiing the mixture to a white heat, a compound was formed 
confifting of antimonial calx and phofphorated lime, in the 
fame proportion, aad poffeffing the fame kind of chemical 
properties, as James’s powder. 

A powder, fays Dr. Pearfon, fold by F. Newbery under 
the title of “* James's powder for. horfes, horned cattle, 
hounds, &c.’’ is a light clay-coloured, gritty, taftelefs fub- 
ftance, in which are feen {mall /picula. He fays, it appears 
to me to be nothing more than James’s powder for fevers, 
or Listg’s powder above-mentioned, made by calcining anti- 
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mony aud boue-afhes together in open veffels ; becaufe, rit, 
by expofure to a white heat in clofe veffels, it turns as white 
as JAMEs’s powder; 2dly, it diffolves partially in nitrows 
acid ; and the remainder diffolves partially in marine acid. 
The nitrous folution contains phofphoric acid and caleareous 
earth ; and the muriatic folution affords Algaroth powders 

JAMESPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooflan, 
in Balogiftan ; 25 miles S.W. of Dadari. : 

JAMESTOWN, a village of the county of Leitrim, 
province of Connaught, Ireland, which before the union 
returned two members to the houfe of commons. It is on 
the river Shannon, one mile from Drumfna, which is its poft- 
town; three from Carrick on Shannon ; and 73 N.W. from 
Dublin.—Alfo, a town of America, in Rhode ifland. .. See 
Cannonicat.—Alfo, a poft town, formerly the metropolis 
of Virginia, and now the capital of James city county. It 
is the oldeft town fettled by the Englifh in America. It is 
fituated on a peninfula, on the N. fide of James river, at its, 
mouth in Chefapeak bay, aoe miles $.S.W. of Williams-} 
burgh. N. lat. 37° 9’. W. long. 76° 50'.—Alfo, atown of 
Prince Edward county, in Virginia, fituated on Appematox 
river, 12 miles N.E. from the court-houfe.—Alfo, a town 
of the ifland of Barbadoes, founded in the latter end of the 
year 1624, being the firit Enghfh fettlement in the #fland; 
fituated in St. James’s parifh, on the W. fide of the ifland. 

JAMEZ, or Yam, a town of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Fonia. N. lat. 12° 30’. W. long. 15° 11". 

JAMGONG, a town of Hindoottan, in Dowlatabad ; 
to miles W. of Amednagur.—Alfo, a town in the cirear of 
Aurungabad; 15 miles E.N.E. of Aurungabad.—Alfo, a 
town of Bengal; 58 miles N.W. of Burdwan. 

JAMJA, a town of Sweden, in the province of Blekin- 
gen ; nine miles. E. of Carlfcrona. 

JAMLA, a town of Hindooftan, in the cirear of Banf- 
walch; 18 miles E. of Tandla. a 

JAMMING, im general, denotes the a& of enclofin 
any object between two bodies, fo as to render it immove- 
able. 

In Sea Language, this expreffion ts applied to the fituation 
of fome running rope, when it happens to be fqueezed by _ 
the compreffion of the {landing-rigging, &c. and confe- 
quently incapable of performing its office, by traverfing in 
the blocks, till it is releafed. In this fenfe jamming is op- 

ofed to rendering. 

JAMNEY, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Chrudim ; 17 miles N.E. of Leutmifchl. 2 

JAMNIA, Jamyes, or JArNA, in Ancient Geography,-2 
maritime town of Paleftine, between Azotus and Joppa, 
which belonged to-the Philiftines ; but taken from them by 
Uzziah, king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. According to- 
Jofephus, it was given to the tribe of Dan. It was taken 
by Judas Maccabeus, who burnt its port and its veffels. 
In the 2d book of Maccabees, xii. g. it is ftated to be 
diftant from Jerufalem 240 furlongs. Steph. Byz.-affigns 
it to the Pheenicians. Auguttus gave it to Herod, and this 
prince transferred it to his fifter Salomé,- who at her death , 
bequeathed-it to Livia, the wife of Auguitus. Under the 
reign of Nero, it was taken by Vefpafian, A.D. 67. After’ 
the conqueft of Judea by Vefpafian and’ Titus, an inconfider- 
able body of the Jews remained, when others withdrew; and 
collecting the fcattered fragments of Jewith learning from 
the general wreck into a fchool at Jafna or Jamnia, revived 
in this place their forms of worfhip. The rabbi Jochanan ~ 
was the founder of the fehool ; andthe good defign which 
he began was completed, as far as the itate of the times 
would allow, by the rabbi Gamaliel, ‘called from this circum- 
{tance Gamaliel Jafnienfis. . The fuccefs. which attended this 
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Fchool induced many of the difperfed Jews to return to 
Paleftine ; and another fchool was formed at Tiberias. : 
JAMNITZ, or Genrsice, in Geography, a town of Mo- 
ravia, in the circle of Znaym 3 22 a 
N. lat. 48°59’. E. long. 15? 28’. 
JAMOORGONG, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Aurungabad ; 20 miles E. of Jaffierabad. 
JAMPNUM, in our Old Writers, furze, or gorfe, and 
orfy ground. This word is ufed in fines of lands, &c. and 
ms to come from the French jaune, i.e. yellow; becaufe 
the bloffoms of furze or gorfe are of that colour. 1 Croke 


179. j 
JAMPOLI, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, 

in Livadia. 

“ JAMPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 

Guzerat ; 17 miles N. of Radunpour. : 
JAMPTPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 25 

miles N. of Hajypour. ms 
JAMSA, a town of Sweden, in Tavaftland; 56- miles 

N.N_E. of Tavaithus. ‘ 


JAMSIO, a town of Sweden, in the province of Ble- - 


kingen; 32 miles W. of Carlfcrona. ‘ 

JAMTLAND, a province of Sweden, bordering upon 
Norway, about:7o miles in length and 60 in breadth, an- 
nexed to the crown of Sweden by the treaty of Rofchild, in 
the year 1658. It is generally mountainous; on the weit- 
ern part the recks are craggy and the mountains high, hav- 
ing between them deep vallies and rapid torrents. The milk 
of the cows, bred in thefe paltures, and houfed-even in 
fummer, furnifhes excellent butter, but they are fupplied 
with beef and tallowfrom Norway. The eaftern part of 
the province is a champaign country, watered by lakes and 
rivers which-abound with fifth; and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces are occafionally fupplied with grain, chiefly barley, 
cats, and rye, and fome wheat from the fertile fpots in this 
diftrict. The Jamtlanders in fevere feafons are reduced, 
by the fearcity of corn, to the neceflity of preparing bread 
from the pulverized:bark of trees.. The iron ore of this 
proyince furnifles employment for many perfous; and they 
have alfo alum quarries, flate, lead-ore, and other minerals, 
‘two copper-works of modern ereétion, anda place for 
making faltpetre. The population is inconfiderable, fo 
that in moft parts religious fervice is performed irregularly, 
and at diftant intervals. ‘The towns are few, and in the 11 
patifhes which Jamtland contains, 46 churches have been 
ereGed : the number of-chimnies in al! thefe parifhes amounts 
to’about 717: The inhabitants derive their fubfiftence from 
agriculture, grazing, hunting, and fifhing. With the Nor- 
wegians they carry on a conliderable trade, fupplying them 
with falt-pans, fteel, and iron-ware ; and a kind of leather, 
impenetrable by water, of which are made fhoes, boots, and 
even jackets. This country, by the* contributions of ithe 
peafants, maintains a-regiment of fuot, or, as others fay, of 
dragoons, and a troop of horfe.- 

JANA, a town of Japan, in the ifldnd ‘of Niphon; 25 
miles N. of Seoda-. 

JANA, among: the Romans, a name given to Diana, or 
the moon. - 

JANAGAVA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the 
‘ifland ofXimo ; 20 miles 5S.E. of Ikua. 

JANAGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Guzerat, on 
the right bank of the Puddar ; 100 miles W. of Amedabad. 
N. lat. 23° 30!. E. long. 70° 56’. 

. JANAKA, a raja, according to Hindoo legends, who 
being childlefs, adopted a female infant found in a field by 
aploughman. This child proved eventually to be an ava- 
tara, or incarnation of Lakshmi, confort- of Vifhnu, for the 
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purpofe of accompanying het lord on earth .in his manifeftaz 
tion in the perfon.of Rama. As the daughter of Janaka 
fhe is fometimes called Janeki, but her meit common name 
is Sita. See Sita. A 

JANAKALA, in Geography, atown of Sweden, in the, 

rovince of Tavaitland; 10 miles N.N.W. of Tavalthus. 

JANALAX, a town -of. Sweden, in the province of - 
Savolax ; 35 miles N.N.W. of Nyflot. y 

JANEILRO, Rio., See Rio, Janeiro. “ 

JANEWAY, James, in Biography, an Englith non- 
conformift divine, was educated at Chrift-church college, 
Oxford. After the Reftoration he was deprived of his living 
in the church, and gladly opened a meeting-houfe at Ro- 
therhithe, when the act of indulgence was paffed. He died 
in 1674. He was author of * Heaven upon Earth;’?” 
«The Saints Encouragement to Diligence.;? and « A 
Token for Children,’’ which has been exceedingly popular 
and gone through a multitude of editions. Calamy. =~ 

JANGAGUR, in Geography, a tuwn of Hindooitan, on 
the Nerbuddah; 15 miles W. of Hurdah. 

JANGARA, a town of Bengal; eight miles N N.E: 
of Curruckpour. - 3 

JANGAS, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of Guamanga; . 
15 miles E. of Lunaguana. 

JANGEGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the cirear of 
Ruttunpour ; ¥8 miles S. of Ruttunpour. 

JANGIPOUR, a town of Bengal; 18 miles N.NUW, 
of Moorfhedabad. 

JANGOMA, or YAncoma, a {mall kingdom of A fia, - 
in the vicinity of the Birman empire, on the north of Siam. 
Its extent has been variable on account of its frequent revo; 
lutions. According to the Siamefe reports, this country is 
governed by prielts. The inhabitants are faid to be tall 


_and .well proportioned ; and in this hot climate their fole 


rment is a cincture of linen. ‘The women are famed in 
the Eait for their gallantry and beauty, in which Jaft quality 
they furpafs thofe of .Pegu; and voluptuous menarchs 
think their harems enriched and adorned by a concubine from 
Jangoma. The common food of the inhabitants is rice, and 
the country isalfo faid to abound in mufk, pepper, filk, gold, 
filver, copper, and gum-benzoic. Little that is certain, 
however, is known concerning this remote country. 

JANGON, a town of Aifiatic Turkey, in Caramania ; 
18 miles N. of Kaifarieh, 

JANGUIRA, a. town.of Hindsoftan; in Bahar; 13 
miles W.. of Boglipour, . 

JANGUIRABAD,.atewn of Hindooftan, in the cir- 
car of Sumbul ;-10 miles SW. of Anaphheer. 

JANGUIRPOUR, a imall circar of Bengal; W. of 
Dinageponr. : 

JANI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the government of 
Sivas; 60 miles S.S.W. of Sivas. 

JANIACOPET, a town of Hindooftan, in Bednore ; 
zo miles W. of Simogu. 

JANLCULUS, or Jaxtcuranris Mons, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a mountain of Rome, having to the E. and S, the 
‘Tiber, to the W. the fields, to the N. the Vatican; and fo 
much of it as ftands within the city-walls is about five ftadia 
in circuit. It was fo called-either from an old town of the 
fame name, faid to. have beea built: by.Janus,- or becaufe. 
Janus dwelt andwas buried there 5, or becaufe it'was a fort. 
of gate (janua) sto the Romans, whence-they.iffued: out 
upon the. Tufcans.. The fparkling fands -have at prefent ° 
given it.the-name of «* Mons. Aureus, and. by corruption 
«* Montorius:??) This eminence afforded the belt fituation 
for a fullsprofpect: of the.city 3 but it has been lefs inhabited 
than the other parts on-account of the grofsnefs of the air. 
| ag ae 3 
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Tt is fill famous for the fepulchres of Numa, and the poet 
Statius. Ancus Martias encompafled the Janiculum with a 
wall; and for a communication between this place and the 
city, he built over the river a timber-bridge, of an extra- 
ordinary ftru€ture, whofe parts were held together without 
being linked with iron. ‘The pontifices were appointed to 
keep up and repair the bridge. 

JANIDUNI, in Geagraphy, atown of European Turkey, 
in Beffarabia, fituated on the Black fea; go miles W.S.W. 
of Otchakov. 

JANIKAU, or Janxow, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Czaflau ; fix miles S.S.E. of Czaflau. 

JANISZKI, a town of Samogitia; 36 miles N.N.E. of 
Miedniki. 

JANITORES, door-keepers among the Romans, the 
meane(t of their flaves, who were commonly chained to their 

otts. 
: JANIZARIES, an order of infantry in the Turkifh 
armies; reputed the grand feignior's foot-guards. 

Voflius derives the word from genizers, which, in the 
Turkith language, fignifies novi homines, or milites. DD? Her- 
belot tells us, that jenitcheri figmities a new band or troop 5 
and that the name was original'y given by Amurath 1. called 
the Conqueror, who, choofing out one-fifth part of the 
Chriftian prifoners whom he had taken from the Greeks, 
and initruGting them in the difcipline of war and the doc- 
trines of their religion, fent them to Hagi Bektafche (a per- 
fon whofe pretended piety rendered him extremely revered 
among the Turks}, to the end that he might confer his 
bleffing on them, and at the fame time give them fome mark 
to diftinguifh them from the reit of the troops. Bekta‘che, 
after bleffing them in his manner, cut off one of the fleeves 
of the fur gown which he had on, and put it on the head 
of the leader of this new militia; from whichtime, wiz. the 
year of Chrift 1361, they have ftill retained the name jenit- 
cheri, and the fur cap. Orhers afcribe their origin to fultan 
Amurath II. in the year 1372, and others again to Orcan, 
the predeceffor of Amurath I. 

The janizaries are children of tribute, levied by the Turks 
among the Chriftians, and bred up to the military life. They 
are taken at the age of twelve years, to the end, that for- 
getting their country and religion, they may know no other 
parent but the fultan. However, generally {peaking, they 
are not now-a-days raifed by way of tribute ; for the carach, 
or tax, which the Turks impofe on the Chriftians, for 
allowing them the liberty of their religion, is now paid in 
money ; excepting in fome places where money being fearce, 
the people are unable to pay in fpecie,-as in Mingrelia, and 
other provinces-near the Black fea. At prefent the Turks 
make no f{cruple of recruiting their janizaries with natives ; 
and as there are fome of thefe troops in the provinces as well 
as at Conltantinople, it is not eafy to afcertain their num- 
ber. At firft this military corps conliited of no more than 
12,000 men, and they feemed to be particularly defigned as 
a guard to the emperor’s perfon; and it was afterwards 
augmented by the fucceflors of the founder to 50,000. 
Selim, the fon of Bajazet, reduced them ; but fince his reign 
their number has again fo increafed, that they have com- 
pofed the principal force of the Turkifh army. 

As inthe Turkifh army, the European troops are diftin- 
‘guifhed from thofe of Afia, the jamizaries are alfo diftin- 
guithed from the janizaries of Conitantinople, and of Da- 
mafcus. At Conttantinople Sultan Soliman built barracks 
‘for the janizaries, and beftowed a {plendid gilding on the 
cielgs of: the porticos, which his fucceffors have always 
manitained, though they have entirely negleéted the difci- 

“phne which he ettablifhed. -Lhis.difregard of good order, by 
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totally deflroying the {pirit of the inftitution, has increafed 
the number of thofe who receive pay- 

Their pay is from two afpers to twelve per diem ; for 
when they have a child, or do any fignal piece of fervice, 
their pay is augmented. Baron de Tott fays, that the pay 
of the janizaries is duly diftributed every three months, and 
that it has a progreffive increafe from three afpers to ninety- 
nine. 

Their drefs confifts of a dolyman, or long gown, with 
fhort fleeves, which is given them annually by the grand 
feignior, on the firft day of Ramazan. They wear no 
turban, but in lieu of that a kind of cap which they call 
zarcola, and along hood of the fame ftuff hanging on their 
fhoulders. On folemn days they are adorned with fea~ 
thers, which are ftuck in a little cafein the fore-part of the 
bonnet. On occations of this kind the janizaries appear 
without arms, and with their hands croffled before them ; 
and except the red fhoes, great blue breeches and bonnet 
which they are obliged to wear, they drefs themfelves in 
what colour they pleafe, and their uniform confilts only in 
the cut of their clothes. 

Their arms in Europe, in a time of war, are a fahre, a 
carabine, or mufket, and a cartouch-box hanging on the left 
fide. At Conftantinople, in time of peace, they only carry 
along {taff in their hand. In Afia, where powder and fire- 
arms were more uncommon, they wore a bow and arrows. 
with a poignard, which they called haaiare. 

The officer who commands the whole body of janizaries 
is called the janizar agafi ; in English, aga of the janizaries. 
He is one of the chief officers of the empire. 

' The corps of janizaries is divMed into regiments, whidh 
are called «¢ Baluck,’’ and the commander of every regiment 
is denominated “ Baluck-Aga :’’ thefe regiments are diftri- 
buted into barracks, or  odas,’’ the foldiers of which live 
together, when they are at Conftantinople or in the pro- 
vinces. M. de Pey‘fonel, in his « Stri¢tures on the Memoirs 
of Baron de Tott,’’ mentions the divifion of them into 
“ Ortas,"’ “ Buluks,’’ and * Seymens,’’ forming in all 196 
companies, f.e. 101 ortas, 61 buluks, and 34 feymens. Thefe 
companies are again fubdivided. To this corps alfo belong 
the “ Yerlis,"’ or provincial militia of the janizaries, com- 
manded by a ‘ Serdar,”’ in the cities which are not confi- 
dered as places of ftrength, and where they have no janizary- 
aga; alfo the “* Yamaks,”’ or garrifoned invalids ; and the 
«* Otouraks,”’ or invalids exempted from feryice. In the gar- 
rifon and in the field they are divided into ** Sag Kol,’? and 
‘« Sol Kol,”’ or right wing and left wing, each of which has 
its feparate ftandard and refpeCtive aga, one of whom is 
ftyled «¢ Sag Kol Agaffi,”’ and the other «Sol Kol Agaffi.”” 
There are alfo companies of volunteers, which are raifed in 
time of war, and maintained by the officers at their own 
expence. To this clafs of military alfo belong gunners, 
bombardiers, pioneers, miners, &c. In the army the jani- 
zaries encamp together by tens; every ten having a horfe 
to carry their {mall baggage and cloaks, with a pee to 
cook for them; and every twenty a camel to carry two 
tents, two large carpets on.which to fleep, two kettles, and 
two leather veffels in which to carry water ; when they can- 
not get camels, they make ufe of waggons furnifhed by the 
country through which they pafs. With regard to their 
tactics, they form their battalions very deep, and their fqua- 
drons very large; they are exercifed in the ufe of their 
arms, and to preferve their ranks and files; but with lefs 
order and ese tadsle than the troops of the Chriftians. They 
never had pikes, but their favourite weapon has always been 
the feymetar. In former times they fought with darts, ar- 
rows, and hatchets; but, at prefent, the whole of their 
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infantry is provided with firelocks. M. de Bonneval at- 
tempted to in{truct them in handling the bayonet, and formed 
a fmall body to the ufe of that weapon ; but it declined and 
dwindled away fince his death, ‘Their ordinary mode of 
fighting is to fire their pieces and then fall on the enemy, 
fabre in hand, with very loud fhouts, but without any order, 
notwithftanding which their number, their impetuofity, and 
the weight of their fhock, render them very formidable, par- 
ticularly in the firft onfet ; after one or two repulfes their 
fury abates, and it is not eafy to bring them again to the 
charge. 

Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet 
they rarely marry, nor then, but with the confent of their 
officers 3 as imagining a married man to make a worfe foldier 
than a bachelor. 

The janizaries were at firlt called jaja, that is, footmen, 
to diftinguifh them from the other Turks, the troops whereof 
confifled mottly of cavalry. 

Vigenere tells us, that the difcipline obferved among the 
janizaries is extremely conformable, ina great many things, 
to that ufed in the Roman legions. 

The janizaries were heretofore a body formidable even to 
their matters, the grand feigniors. They depofed Baja- 
zet Il.in 1512; they procured the death of Amurath III. 
int595- Ofmam II. they firft ftripped of his empire, and 
afterwards of his life, in 1622 ; and in about two months 
dethroned Muftapha, whom they had made his fucceffor ; 
and in 1649 they depofed fultan Ibrahim, and at lait ftrangled 
him in the caltle of the Seven Towers ; and in 1730 they 
obtained the facrifice of the grand vizier, the reis effendi, 
and the captain bafhaw, and depofed and imprifoned Ach- 
met III. and advanced the fultan Mahomet, fon of Mutta- 
pha If from prifon to the throne inhis ftead. The number 
of real janizaries has been varioufly eftimated; but the pri- 
vileges belonging to their order, fuch as exemption from 
taxes, and the performance of public duties, have induced 
many perfons to bribe the officers, in order to their being 
admitted into the number of janizaries without pay. 

Baron de Tott fays that the number of thofe who receive 
pay amounts to 400,000, but that of thofe who are enrolled 
is unlimited. He allows, however, that 20,000 are fcarcely 
ever collected at once, and that this number is principally 
compofed of thofe who receive but little pay, or, perhaps, 
none ; having only entered the fervice to obtain a right to 
it. ‘The enrolled janizaries are fo numerous, fays M. de 
Peyffonel, as to amount, if their number could be afcer- 


tained, to feveral millions; neverthelefs, they are only efti-" 


mated at 40,000, on which account they are called “ Kirk 
in Koul,”’ or the forty thoufand flaves; and though there 
may be 400,000 on the pay-lift, it is certain the treafury 
does not iffue pay for more than 40,000, that being only 
received by the janizaries of the “ odas,” or barracks, at 
Conftantinople, and thofe who in the garrifons have fol- 
lowed their “kettle.” All thofe who are not with the 
Gandard are called “ Yamaks,’’ and receive no emolument. 
Although the janizaries were once the terror of the na- 
tives, and fometimes of the fultans themfelves, whom they have 
py their infurreGions and rebellions occafionally dethroned 
aca | their valour has declined, their difcipline is 
célaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of con- 
tending with the order and weapons of modern taétics ; but 
at the time of their inftitution, they poffeffed a decifive 
fuperiority in war; becaufe a regular body of infantry, in 
conitant exercife and pay, was not maintained by any of the 
princes of Chriftendom. , Re 
The janizaries of Syria are an enrolled national militia, 
eonfilling of a certain number in cach pachalic, who mut 
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hold themfelves in readinefs to march whenever they are 
required. As there are certain privileges.and exemptions 
annexed to their body, there is a competition for obtain- 
ing admiffion into it. Formerly they were fubjeé to re- 
gular exercife and difcipline ; but all regard to this has fo 
declined, that’ within the laft 60 or 80 years, fays Volney 
(Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii.), there no longer remains 
the flighteit trace of their ancient good order. "Thefe pre- 
tended foldiers are only a crowd of artizans and peafants, 
as ignorant as the reft of that clafs, and infinitely lefs tract- 
able. When a Pacha abufes his authority, they are always 
the firt to ere& the ftandard of fedition. They depofed 
and gxpelled Abdi Pacha from Aleppo, and compelled the 
Porte to fend another in his ftead. The Turkith government, 
it is true, avenges itfelf by ordering the moft a&tive mu- 
tineers to be ftrangled; but, at the firft Opportunity that 
occurs, the janizaries create other chiefs, and affairs return 
to their ufual courfe. The Pachas, feeing themfelves thwarted 
by this national militia, have had recourfe to the expedient 
practifed in fimilar cafes; they have taken foreign foldiers 
into their fervice, who have neither friends nor families in 
the country. Thefe are of two forts, cavalry and infantry- 
The former are called Delibaches and Leventi, and the latter 
Mograbians, which fee refpectively. 

In Egypt the janizaries, and alfo the Azabs, which two 
bodies of the military corps were formerly the terror of the 
Pacha, haye been fo degraded by the influence of the Mam- 
louks, that they are now as infignificant as himfelf. The 
caufe of this has been the corrupt and wretched government 
of the Turks ; for, previoufly to the infurre@tion of Ibrahim 
Kiaya, the number of Turkifh trocps, which fhould confitt 
of 4c,000 men, infantry and cavalry, had been reduced to 
lefs than half that number by the avarice of their officers, 
who diverted the pay to their own ufe. After Ibrahim, Ali 
Bey completely deftroyed their confequence. He firlt dif- 
placed all the officers who gave him umbrage ; left unfilled 
the places that became vacant ; deprived the commanders of 
all influence ; and fo degraded all the Turkifh troops, that 
at this day the janizaries, the Azabs, and the five other 
corps, are only a rabble of artizans and vagabonds, who 
guard the gates of thofe who pay them, and tremble in the: 
prefence of the Mamlouks, in whom the whole military force 
of Egypt confifls. See MamLouxs. 

Janizarigs, at Rome, are officers or penfioners of the 
pope, called alfo participantes, on account of certain rites or 
duties which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expeditions, 
and the Roman chancery. 

Moft authors are miftaken in the nature’ of their office. 
The truth is, they are officers of the third bench, or college 
of the Roman chancery. The firft bench confitts of writers, 
the fecond of abbreviators, and the third of janizaries ; who 
are a kind of correétors and revifors of the pope’s bulls, 

JANKOONIES Towys, in Geography, a town of Africa, 
in Loango, on the coaft. S. lat. 4° 30%. 

JANMIER, a town of Hindooitan, in Guzerat, on the 
gulf of Cambay ; 38 miles S. of Gogo. 

JANNA, or Janyina, a confiderable town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Theflaly, the fee of a Greek 
bifhop, fituated on a lake which communicates with the 
river Pencus, and gives name to the province ; 40 miles W. 
of Lariffa. N. lat. 40. E. lone. 21° 38’. 

JANNANINS, in Modern Hiflory, the name which the 
negroes, in {ome of the interior parts of Africa, give to fpirits 
which they apprehend to be the ghofts or fouls of their 
anceftors, and which they go to the tombs to confult and 
worfhip. Every nezro has his tute'ary jannanin, and fo has 
likewile every village, to whom private and public worfhip 
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is relpedtively addrefled. The women, children, and-flaves 
are forbid to attend their public worhhip. 

JANNEQUIN, Crement, in Biography, a French com- 
péfer, who flourifhed early in the 16th century, during the 
moit {plendid period of the reign of Francis I. when, though 
we hear of but few great muficians at his capital, yet fo many 
fubfifted; particularly in the Low Countries, that mufic in 
parts became common from. that {chool all over Europe ; 
and Jannequin, though he is placed by Walther in the middle 
of the 16th century, muft have flourifhed much earlier ;- as 
a curious compofition by him, called « La Battaille,”’ 
printed in the tenth book of ¢ French Songs for four Voices 
or Initruments,’’ is preferved.in the Britifh Mufeum, which, 
though it did not appear in this edition, by T'ylman Sufato, 
of Antwerp, till 1545, muit have been compofed long before 


that time ; for the fong was written and fet on occafion of 


the famous and obftinate battle of Marignan, which laited 
two days, and was fought during the firft year of Francis I. 
1515, between the French and Swifs, who-difputed their 
paflage to the Milanefe. 

As this compofer feems the firft who tried to prove that 
mulic as well as painting and poetry was an imitative art, 
we fhall give the whole title of the book of French fongs 
for four voices or inftruments preferved in the Britifh 
Mufeum. 

** Le Dixiefme livre des Chanfons, contenant La Battaile 
a 4, de Clement Jannequin, avec la cinquiefme partie de 
Phillippe Verdelot, fi placet, et deux Chaffes du Lievre a 4 
Parties, ‘et le Chant des Oyfeaux a 3. 1545. 

*¢ La Battaille, ou défaite des Suiffes a la journée de Ma- 
rignan ;.a 4 ou a 5, Clem. Jannequin. 

«¢ Le Chant des Oyfeaux, a 3. Nic. Gombert. 

“© Le Chaffe du Lievre, a 4. Incognito Authori. 

¢ La Chaffe du Lievre, 2 4. Nic. Gombert.’’ 

In the Battle-piece, as wellas in the other imitative pieces 
in the fame colle&tion, there are feveral long movements 
in the Battaille, in which the noife and din of war, during 
this memorable confli€, are imitated. Inthe fong of birds, 
and in each compolition called ** The Chace,’ or hunting 
of the hare, the compofers have feverally tried to exprefs the 
words with more exaétnefs than we had feen _attempted_be- 
fore. Indeed, the beft counter-point and the moft ingenious 
contrivances, with refpect to.mufical compofition, anterior 
to.this period, are contained in the maffes and motets of 
the church, where nothing like expreflion, or even the true 
accent of words is attempted. But here, though clumfily 
done, we have {pecimens of mufical imitations, it fhould feem, 
for the firft time. ‘ 

’ The name and works of Jannequin had penetrated into 
Italy early in the 16th century, as we find by Zarlino, the 
elder Doni’s catalogue of mufic, Pietro Pontio, and Zacconi. 
A work of his, entitled “ Inventions Muficales,”? in four 
and five parts, was publifhed at Paris and Lyons, 1544. 

JANNI, St., in Geography, afmall ifland in the Mediter- 
ranean, near the.coaft of Naples. N. lat. 39° 59’. E. long. 
13° 621. 

JANNOCK, a kind of oaten bread, much ufed in the 
northern parts of England, and made of four leaven. -. 

JANOHAH,.in Scripture Geography, a city of Ephraim, 
on the frontiers of the half tribe of Manaffeh. Joh: xvi. 6. 
Enufebius, places a-town called ‘* Jano,?’ 12 miles from 
Schechem or Naploufe, in the Acrabatene, and another 3 
miles from Legio, fouth. : f 
.JANOURA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar ; 16 miles'S.W. of Bahar.. .N. lat. 25°8'. E. long. 
85* 34'. ‘sean <p pleted hin Mae F ° 

JANOW, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of Ka- 
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miniec ; 44 miles N.N.W. of Kaminiec.—Alfo, a tewn .of 
Poland, in the palatinate of Lublin; 36 miles S. of Lublin. 
—A\lfo, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Brzefe ; 24 
miles §. W. of Pinfk. . 

JANOWIECZ, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Sandomirz; 16 miles E. of Radom. 

JANOWITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Kaur- 
zim; 8 miles S. of Bentfchow.—Alfo, a town of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Pilfen ; 30 miles S.S.W. of Pilfen. N. lat. 

° 19'. B. long. 13° 8). 

JANOWITZKY, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Czaflau ; 9 miles S.W. of Czaflau. 

JANOWKA, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Volhynia; 40 miles N.E. of Zytomiers. . 

JANOWOW, a town of Auttrian Poland, in Galicia ; 
16 miles W.S.W. of Lamberg. “ai 

JANOZKYI, Joux Daxixx, in Biography, was born at 
Wiemar in 1720. He diftinguifhed himfelf by his literary 
talents; -and, by feveral ufeful works wh'ch he publifhed, 
rendered great fervice to the.literary hiftory of Poland. His 
principal works are, 1.-“ Letters on Criticifm,”? in two 
volumes ; 2. “* Account of rare Polifh Books in the Zalufki 
library :'? in this work he gives the titles of the books at 
full length, with an account of their contents ; relates the 
hiftory of them, makes known his opinion of their merits, 
and interfperfes the whole with interefting anecdotes, re- 
{pecting the tives, feryices,, and charaéters of the authors ; 
3. “ A Dictionary of living Authors in Poland ;*" and, 
4. “ Polonia Litterata noftri 'emporis.” In another work, 
entitled ** Janociana, five clarorum atque illuftrium Virorum 
Polonie AuGorum, Mecenatumque Memoriz mifcellaner,”? 
the author gives a farther account of the Polifh writers and 
their productions. His information, befides the authors, 
comprehends alfo frieuds and promoters of the fciences, whe- 
ther Poles or foreigners, fettled in that country. The two 
volumes. comprize nearly 302 names in alphabetical order. 
Gen. Biog. 

JANPOUR, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 20 miles 
S.W. of Midnapour. N. lat. 22’ 15'. E. long. 87° 7’. 

JAN-RATA, in Botany, a name contrived by Plumier, in 
defiance of orthography, as ufual with his countrymen, to 
perpetuate the memory of the great John Ray, the word 
Raia being already beitowed on a genus of fifhes. Linnzus 
improved it to Ragsanra, to which article we refer our 
readers. , 7 

JANSAW, in Geography, atown of Pruffia, in the pro- 
vince of Oberland ; 24 miles E. of Marienwarder.  * 

JANSENTSM, in Ecckjfiaffical Hiffory, the doGrine of 
Cornelius Janfen, commonly called. Jan/entus, bifhop of Ypres, 
in Flanders, chiefly with relation to grace and free-will. 

Janfenius was born of Catholic parents in Holland, and 
{tndied at Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris. 

Janfenifm made no great noife in the world, till after 
the death of its author, in 1638, when Fromond and Ca- 
lenus, his executors, publifhed his book, entitled  Auguf- 
tinus.’”? _ This book had been the labour af :20. years, was 
juft finifhed before the author’s death, and publifhed at 
Louvain in 1640. Janfenius was led to engage im this 
work by the controverfy that was carried on, in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, between the Jefuits and Do- 


minicans, concerning the nature and neceflity of divine grace ;_ 


the decifion of which had, towards the conclufion of the 
preceding century, been committed by Clement VIII. to 
a feleé&t aflembly of learned divines. 
much examination, delivered their opinion to the pontiff, 
that the fentiments of the Dominicans, cancerning Grace, 
predeftination, human liberty, and origiral fin, were more 


conformable’ 


Thefe arbiters, after’ 
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. conformable to the dodtrine of feripture, and the decifions 
of the ancient fathers, than the opinions of Molina, which 
Were patronifed by the Jefuits. “The former, they obferved, 
inclined to the tenets of Auguftine, and the latter bore a 
ltriking refemblance to the Pelagian herefy. In confequence 
of this declaration, Clement feemed refolved to condemn 
the Jefuits, and to determine the controverfy in favour of 
the Dominicans. In 1602 the Jefuits prevailed on the old 
pontiff, by intreaties, menaces, arguments, and complaints, 
to re-examine this intricate controverfy, and to undertake 
the office of principal arbitrator. For this purpofe he chofe 
a council, called the congregation de auxiliis, or the con- 
gregation of aids, compofed of 15 cardinals, nine profeffors 
of divinity, and five bifhops, which, in the fpace of three 
ears, aflembled 78 times. The death of Clement, in 1605, 
prevented his pronouncing a decifive fentence with regard 
to this controverfy ; nor are his fentiments certainly known, 
though the Jefuits and Dominicans contend, that his de- 
cifion would have been favourable to their refpeétive party. 
The proceedings of this congregation were refumed, in 
1605, by order of Paul V. the fucceffor of Clement, The 
refult of many folemn deliberations was, that the whole 
controverly, initead of being decided, fhould be fupprefled ; 
and that each of the contending parties fhould have the 
liberty of following their refpeCtive opinions. Paul V. de- 
clined a public determination of the controverfy, through 
apprehenlion of offending either the king of France, who 
protected the Jefuits, or the king of Spain, who warmly 
maintained the caufe of the Dominicans. The flame of con- 
troverfy broke out again with new violence in the year 1640, 
on the publication of Janfenius’s book, which was divided 
into three parts: the firft being hiltorical, and containing a 
relation of the Pelagian controyerfy, which arofe in the 
fifth century: in the fecond the author gives an accurate 
account and illuflration of the doérine of Augutftine, re- 
lating to the conilitution and powers of the human nature, 
in its original, fallen, and renewed ftate: and the third part 
contains his doctrine relating to the aid of fanétifying grace 
procured by Chriit, and to the eternal predeltination of men 
and angels. - The defign of Janfenius, in this work, was to 
fhew in what manner the important points in debate had 
been underftood and explained by Auguttine, whofe name 
and authority were univerfally revered in all parts of the 
Roman Catholic world. The Dominicans, who followed 
the fentiments of Thomas Aquinas concerning the nature 
and efficacy of divine grace, derived very confiderable ad- 
yantage from this publication ; whilft the Jefuits confidered 
it as not only. a tacit but formidable refutation of their 
apinions concerning human liberty and divine grace. They 
therefore exerted their moft zealous endeavours to obtain a 
public condemnation of it from Rome; and they fucceeded 
fo far as to procure a prohibition of the perufal of it, by 
the Roman inquifitors, in the year 1641; and in 1642 a 
folemn bull of Urban VIII. condemning it as fraught with 
feveral errors that had been long banifhed from the church, 
However, the decifions of the inquifition, and bull of the 
pontiff, were difregarded in many parts of the Roman church, 
‘The doGiors. of Louvain, the followers of Auguttine in the 
Netherlands, and the abbot of St. Cyran, and other famous 
and learned men, known under the denomination of the 
Authors of Port-royal, in France, oppofed the proceedings 
of the Jefuits, and ftrenuoufly fupported the caufe of Jan- 
fenifm, though the greateit part of the French theologilts 
engaged in behalf of the Jefuits. The difpute was now 
become very general and violent ; and both parties exerted 
all their learning, art, intereft, and power, to vindicate their 
refpective cauie. The Jaafenilis recurred to miracles in 
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confirmation of their doétrine ; and the hiftory of the cons 
troverfy furnifhes many legendary tales of miraculous cures 
wrought in its favour; the firft of thefe miracles occurs in 
1656, when a pretended thorn of that derifive crown that 
was put upon our Saviour’s head by the Roman foldiers, 
is reported to have performed feveral wonderful cures in 
the convent of Port-royal: thefe were fucceeded by other 
prodigies in the years 1661 and 1664. The fame pious 
frauds were revived in 1725, 1727, and 1731, when the bones 
of the Abbé de Paris, which were interred at St. Medard, 
are faid to have been inftrumental in performing innumerable 
miracles. However, the oppofers of the doétrines of St. 
Auguttine felected five propofitions out of Janfenius’s book, 
which, by the intereft and importunities of the Jefuits, were 
condemned by a public bull of Innocent X. in 1653. Thefe 
propofitions contained the following doétrines : 

I. Some commands of God are impoffible to righteous 
men, even though they endeavour, with all their powers, to 
accomplifh them; the grace being wanting by which they 
fhould be enabied to perform them. II. Ta the itate of cor- 
rupted nature, a man never refifts inward grace. II. To 
merit and demerit in the prefent ftate of corrupt nature, it 
is not requilite a man fhould have that liberty which excludes 
necefiity : that which excludes conftraint is fufficient. 1V.' The 
Semipelagians admitted the neceflity of inward preventing 
grace to each a@ in particular, and even to the beginning of 
faith ; but they were heretics, in regard they afferted, that 
this grace was fuch as that the will of man might either refift 
or obey it. WV. It is Semipelagianifm to fay, that Jefus 
Chrift died, or fhed his blood, for all men in general. : 

_ Of thefe propofitions the pontiff declared the firft four 
only heretical ; but he pronounced the fifth rafh, impious, 
and injurious to the Supreme Being. 

The Janfenifts, availing themfelves of a fubtle diftin@ion 
invented by Arnaud, coniidered feparately in this controverfy 
the matter of do¢trine, and the matter of faG, i. e. they 
acknowledged themfelves bound to believe that the five pro- 
politions above mentioned were juftly condemned by the 
Roman pontiff ; but they maintained, that the pope had de- 
clared, and confequently, that they were not bound to be- 
lieve, that thefe propofitions were to be found in Janfenius’s 
book, in the fenfe in which they had been condemned. 
But this artful diftin@tion was of no long fervice to them ; 
for Alexander VII. iffued out a folemn bull in 1656, de- 
claring, that the five propofitions that had been condemned 
were the tenets of Janfenius, and were contained in his 
book ; and in 1665 he fent into France the form of a de- 
claration, that was to be fubferibed by all who fonght pre- 
ferment in the church, affirming that the five propofitions 
were to be found in the book of Janfenius, in the fame fenfe 
in which they had been condemned by the church. This 
declaration produced the moft deplorable tumults: the 
Janfenifts maintained that the decifions of the pope, fo far 
as they were not confirmed by a general council, with regard 
to matters of fact, were fallible; and the Jefuits, on the 
contrary, that unlimited confidence in the papal decifions, 
both with refpect to matters of fat and of opinion, was an 
effential character of a well-grounded and divine faith. The 
Jefuits prevailed, and the Janfenifls fuffered exile, imprifon- 
ment, and various kinds of perfecution. Clement IX. in 
confequence of the fpirited remonftrance of feveral bifhops, 
and the earneft application of Anne Geneyieve de Bourbon, 
duchefs of Longueville, accepted a conditional fub{cription 
to the declaration of his predeceffor, allowing the Janfenifts 
the privilege of interpreting it in their own fenfe. ‘This in- 
dulgence reftored tranquility, and produced a period in this 
controverfy, commonly called the « Peace of Clement IX.” 
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but it was foon difturbed again by a public edi& of Lewis 
XIV. and totally abolifhed after the death of the duchefs 
of Longueville, in the year 1679. The famous Arnaud 
retreated on this occafion into Holland, where he gained 
over the Romifh congregations to the Janfenift party : and 
this party, fecured under the proteCtion of the Dutch go- 
vernment, has fince prevailed in that couatry. The Jan- 
fenifts were particularly offenfive to the Jefuits, on account 
of the autterity of their party, and the feverity that reigned 
in their fyftem of moral difcipline and pra@tical religion : for 
they have exclaimed againit the corruptions of the church of 
Rome, both with regard to its doétrines and morals; and 
urged the neceffity of initru€ting the people in the doétrines 
and precepts of Chrittianity: with this view they have main- 
tained that the holy feriptures and public liturgies fhould be 
perufed by the people in their mother tongue ; and taught, 
that true piety does not confitt in the obfervance of pompous 
rites, orin the performance of external ats of devotion, but 
inward holinefs and divine love. This apparent piety of the 
Janfenifts has, however, been unhappily blended with fuper- 
flition and fanaticifm; and they have been branded, not 
altogether without reafon, with the denomination of Myttics 
and Rigourilts. (See Quirerism.) The controverfy relating 
to Janfenifm, which was one of the principal fources of that 
divifion which reigned within the papal jurifdiction, has 
been carried on with great animofity in France and the 
Netherlands ; andthe Janfenifts were fora confiderable time 
much inferior to the Jefuits in number, power, and influence, 
though they equalled their adyerfaries in refolution, prudence, 
and learning, and furpafs them in fan@ity of manners and 
fuperitition, by which they excite the refpeét of the people. 
The United Provinces, particularly the Netherlands, have 
afforded them an afylum on many occations: neverthelefs 
the Jefuits, though they had no legal toleration in the repub- 
lic, have gained ground among the Dutch papifts. They 
had a flourifhing chapel in the city of Utrecht, and places of 
worthip in feveral other cities, and in a great number of 
villages. Towards the clofe of the 17th and the commence- 
ment of the 18th centuries, the caufe of the Janfeniits ac- 
quired reputation, by a French tranflation of the New Tetta- 
ment, made by the learned and pious Pafchafius Quenel, a 
prieft of the Oratory; in the annotations to which he has 
artfully blended the quinteffence of Janfenifm. This work, 
at the inftigation of the Jefuits, and particular application of 
Lewis XIV. to the court of Rome, was condemned by 
Clement XI. who, in 1713, iffued out the famous bull Uni- 
genitus, in which Quenel’s New Teftament was condemned, 
ind one hundred and one propofitions contained in it pro- 
nounced heretical, The controverfy relating to Janfenifm 
was much heated and increafed, inftead of being mitigated 
or fufpended, by this defpotic and ill-judged edi@. The 
Janfenifts were again obliged to recur to writing, and even 
to miracles and vifions, and pretended revelations for the 
fupport of their declining caufe. However, the ftorm of 
refentment that afterwards arofe againft the Jefuits, and 
that has been attended with the extinétion of their order in 
Portugal, France, and in all the Spanifh dominions, has dif- 
armed the molt formidable adverfaries of Janfenifm, and mutt 
be confidered as an event highly favourable to the Janfenifts. 
Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. vols. v. and vi. Eng. ed. 
JANSENIUS, Corneivs, in Biography, a learned 
Flemifh prelate, born at Hulft in the year 1510, and edu- 
cated at Ghent and Louvain, became a proficient in the He- 
brew, as well as Greek and Latin languages, and devoted 
himfelf to the fludy of the feriptures. After occupying 
fome fubordinate ftations in the exercife of his miniftry, he 
was appointed profeffor of divinity at Louvain, and admitted 
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to the degree of doctor of divinity. In the famous council 
of Trent he commanded refpeét by his learning and modefty, 
and upon his return to Flanders in 1568, he was nominate 
the firft bifhop of Ghent, where he died in 1576. His 
works were “ A Paraphrafe on the Pfalms,*’ with copious 
notes, in Latin, printed at Lonvain in 1569 ; “ Notes on 
the Books of Proverbs, Ecclefia‘ticus, the Canticles, and the 
Book of Wifdom,”’ printed in 1586: ** Commentaries upon 
fome Paflages in the Old Teftament,"’ &c. His chief work, 
however, was the “ Concordia Evangelica,”’ firft printed in 
1549 and frequently reprinted. Of this work Dupin fays, 
that it is the moft perfect harmony of the four gofpels which 
had till that time appeared. ‘To the author ke pays a very 
diftinguifhed tribute of refpe€t, as a very able expofitor of 
{cripture, and eminently characterized by his learning, 
‘judgment and perfpicuity. Dupin. Gen. Biog. 
Jansentus, Cornevivs, bifhop of Ypres and founder 
of the Janfenifts, was bern at a village near Leerdam, 
in Holland, in the year 1555 ; and having commenced his 
ftudies at Utrecht, finifhed them at Louvain in 1602. Re- 
moving to Paris on account of the ftate of his health, which 
had been impaired by his affiduous application, he renewed 
his connexion with the abbot of St. Cyran, with whom he 
had commenced an acquaintance at Louvain. At Bayonne 
thefe two friends, after temporary feparation, met again, and 
concurred for five or fix years in the itudy of the fathers, 
and particularly of St. Auguitine. The abbot Du Verger was 
here promoted to a canonry in the cathedral, and Janfenius 
was placed at the head ofa college. Upon Du Verger’s 
removal to Paris, Janfenius returned to Louvain, and was 
foon appointed principal of the college of St. Pulcheria. 
In 1617, he took his degree of doctor of divinity, and was 
admitted one of the profeffors of that faculty, in which 
office his talents and learning were confpicuoufly difplayed. 
On occalion of the interference of the Jefuits with fome pri- 
vileges belonging to the univerfity of Louvain, Janfenius was 
fele€ted as a fit perfon to ftate and vindicate their rights in 
an embaily to the king of Spain. For this purpofe he made 
two journies into that country, vz. in 1624 and in 1625 ; 
and in the year 1630 he was appointed by the king pre- 
feffor of the holy f{criptures in the univerfity of Louvam. 
In this year he engaged ina controverly with the Proteltants ; 
and this controverfy produced on his part a piece entitled 
«¢ Alexipharmacum,” printed in 1630; another under the 
title of “ Notarum Spongia,” &c.in 163%. Another con- 
troverfy of a fimilar kind engaged his attention in 1634, in 
the conduct of which he had recourfe, in a manner that re- 
flects difgrace on his name and memory, to meafures of per- 
fecution again{t his adverfary, inftead of contenting himfelf 
with the more appropriate weapons of argumentation. In% 
the year 1635 he publifhed a work, which, however accept- 
able to his patron, the Spanifh monarch, conferred no ho- 
nour on the fpirit of the writer; it was entitled “ Alex- 
andri Patricii Armacani, ‘Theologi, Mars Gallicus, feu 
Juftitie Armorum et Foderum Regis Gallie Libri duo,” 
and contains the moft malignant and invidious exclamations 
again{t the fervices which were rendered by France to the 
Proteftants of Holland and Germany, to the prejudice of the 
Romifh religion. In confequence of this publication he was 
promoted to the bifhopric of Ypres. His condué on this 
occafion, and the publication of the above-mentioned book, 
are faid to have firlt excited the enmity of cardinal Riche- 
lieu againit the author and his followers, and the partiality 
of the court in favour of the Jefuits. Janfenius, however, 
feduloufly engaged in the reform of his diocefe; but was 
prevented from accomplifhing the work which he had begun 
by his death, which happened in 1638, when he was about’ 
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§3 years of age. He died highly refpeéted for learning and 


other eminent qualifications, as well as for his piety and 
virtues. His works, befides thofe already mentioned, were 
«« Tetrateuchus, five Commentarius in IV Evangelia,” 4to. 
«¢ Pentateuchus, five Commentarius in V libros Moytis,"’ 4to. 
“e Analeéa in Proverbia, Ecclefiaften, Sapientiam, Habacuc, 
et Sophoniam,” 4to.: “De Vi obligandi Confcientias 
quam habent Ediéta regia fuper Re Monetaria:’”? “ De 
Juramento quod publica Auétoritate Magiftratui defignato 
imponi folet ;’"« Oratio de interioris huminis Reformatione,”” 
and, more particularly deferving of mention, his “ Augutti- 
nus, feu Dorina Sti. Auguftini de Humane Nature Sane- 
titate, /Egritudine, Medicina,”adverfus Pelagianos et Mafii- 
lienfes,’”’ fol. This latter work occafioned the controverfy, 
of which we have given an account under the article 
JANSENISM, to which the reader isreferred. Dupin. Bayle. 
Mofheim. 

Jansentus, Jans, a learned theological profeffor at 
Louvain, was born of Catholic parents at Amfterdam in 
the year 1547, and completed his ftudies at Louvain, 
whither he was fent for this purpofe in 1564. In 1575 he 
was admitted a licentiate in divinity, and was afterwards 
nominated firft prefident of the new Auguitine. college. 
Having rifen gradually to feveral offices of honour and 
duty in the church, he was at laft, in 1614, appointed 
dean of the collegiate church of St. Peter’s at Louvain; 
and died in 1625. Of his works, which have been held 
in high efteem, we fhall enumerate «“ Expofitio in Pro- 
phetam Job,"’ folio ; ** Commentarius et Expofitio in Pfal- 
mos Davidicos,’’ 4to. ; ‘* Commentarius in Canticum Can- 
ticorum,'’ 8vo.; ‘ Expofitio in Evang. Joann.’’ Svo. ; 
« Tnftitutio Catholici Ecclefiafte ;? « Liturgica;’? « In 
facrum Miffe Canonem ;"' “ Enarratio Paffionis,’’ &c. &c. 
Moreri. Gen. Biog. . 

JANSI, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Gehud; rro miles S, of Agra. N. lat. 25° 32’. 
E. long. 78° 57’. 

JANSONS, Messrs. in Biography, two brothers, the 
mott celebrated performers on the violoncello in France, at 
the time when M. Laborde publifhed his ‘ Effais fur la 
Mufique,’"" and confequently, according to that author, 
*< the beft in the univerfe.”? Thefe were rivals of the two 
brothers; Dupont, whofe performance gave equal delight. 
It was hardly poffible to play an adagio with more delicacy, 
tafte, and feeling than the eldeft Janfon. The eldeft Du- 
pont's execution was truly aftonifhing ; and it is among ex- 
traordinary circumftances, that four fuch performers on the 
fame inftrument fhould flourifh at the fame time in one 
city. 

JANSSENS, Asranuam, an hiftorical painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1569. He poffeffed great powers in the pra¢tical 
parts of the arts, but, negligent and diffipated, he wafted 
thofe powers, and fell into indigence. Being contemporary 
with Rubens, he was mortified at the fuccefs of his younger 
rival, who drew from him the admiration of the public, and 
in a fit of ill humour challenged him to paint a picture for 
fame; defiring to fubmit their reputation to impartial 
judges. This propofal was rejeGted by Rubens, who 
anfwered in a mild and becoming manner, that he fub- 
mitted to him; and the world would do juftice to them 
both. The churches of the Low Countries poffeffed many 
excellent works of this mafter; but his chef-d'cuvre is 
the Refurre€tion of Lazarus in the gallery at Duffeldorf. 

Janssens, Hononrtus Victor, a painter, born at Bruf- 
fels in 1664. Having applied feduloufly to the pra¢tice of 
the art, and made much proficiency, he was employed by the 
duke of Holitein at a penfion of 800 florins, and after- 
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wards enabled, by the fame munificent patron, to purfue’ his 
ftudies in Italy. 

In Rome he ftudicd the works of Raphael, and became 
eminent in fame. He afterwards affociated with Tempelta 
the landfeape painter, and painted figures in his piétures. 

In general his pictures are fimall in fize, and have fome- 
what of the flyle of Albano. His invention was copious, 
and his works are very plealing. He died in 1739, at the 
age of 75. 

Janssens, CorNeELIus, called alfo Johnfon, a portrait 
painter of very extraordinary merit. He was born at Am- 
fterdam ; when, is not exa¢tly afcertained. It appears that 
he painted in England as early as the year 1618, in the 
reign of James I. Here he continued to paint with very 
great and deferved fuccefs till the arrival of Vandyke, whofe 
tranfcendent talents and tafte Janffens was not quite equal 
to cope with. Onthe breaking out of the civil war he 
returned to his own country, in 1648; leaving behind him 
a number of excellent characteriftic portraits in the great 
families of this ifland. 

He retired firft to Middleburg, and afterwards to Am- 
fterdam, where he died in 1665. 

His ftyle of defign was formal and void of tafte, but his 
features are juftly marked, and the faces of his portraits 
have great character, and an air of nature, poffefling much 
{weetnefs of tone in the colouring, and finifhed very highly; 
too much fo indeed. His pi€tures are generally on wood, 
and with black draperies; an arrangement adopted fre- 
quently by Rubens and Vandyke. 

JANTECA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the circar of Adoni; 59 miles N.W. of Adoni. 

JANUARIUDS, Sr., in Biography, bifhop of Benevento, 
who was beheaded at Puzzuoli in the perfecution of Diocle- 
tian. His body was brought to Naples, where a beautiful 
chapel is ereéted to his memory in the cathedral. Whaé 
renders his name remarkable, is a pretended miracle exhi- 
bited yearly by the priefts, who fay they have the faint's 
real blood enclofed in a phial, which is either liquid or con- 
gealed at the pleafure of thefe devout gentlemen. This 
wretched mummery is always pra¢tifed when Mount Ve- 
fuvius fhews figns of a convulfion, and the people believe 
that the influence of Januarius will prevent an earthquake. 
This pious fraud will f{carcely live beyond the changes 
which are now taking place in Italy. Moreri. Addifon's 
Travels. , 

Januanius, St., Order of, was inftituted July 2, 1738, 
by the Infant Don Carlos, then ee of Jerufalem and the 
two Sicilies, and afterwards king of Spain, who was grand 
matter of the order, and the honour of which devolved on 
the king of the two Sicilies. The enfign of the order is a 
ftar of eight points, enamelled white, edged with gold; in 
the centre is reprefented a bifftop, with half his body in 
clouds: on the reverfe is a book, on which are two vials 
red, furrounded with two palms, all enamelled in proper 
colours. The collar of the order is of gold, compofed of 
caftles, banners, mitres, rofes, &c. he badge in ordinary 
days is worn pendant to a broad deep-blue ribband. 

Januarius’s Bjood. See Religious ufes of Boop. The 
head of this faint is occafionally carried in proceffion at 
Naples, in order to ftay the eruption of Vefuvius. 

JANUARY, the name of the firft month of the year, 
according to the computation now ufed in the Wett. 

The word is derived from the Latin Januarius, a name 
given it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, 
to whom they attributed two faces; becaufe on the one 
fide the firft of January looked towards the new year ; 
and, on the other, towards the old one. The word Janu- 
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arius may alfo be derived from janua, gate; in regard to 
this month being the firft, which is, as it were, the gate 
of the year. 

January and February were introduced into the year by 
Numa Pompilius ; Romulus’s year beginning in the month 
of March. 

The Chriftians heretofore fafted on the firlt day of Janu- 
ary, by way of oppofition to the fuperitition of the heathens, 
who, in honour of Janus, obferved this day with feaftings, 
dancings, maf{querades, &c. 

JANUB, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Kerman ; 12u miles E. of Kabis. 

JANVILLE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Eure and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét 
of Chartres, 21 miles S.E. of it. The place contains 
1803, and the canton 10,368 inhabitants, on a territory of 
290 kiliometres in 23 communes. 

JANUM, in Scripture Geography, a city of Judah, men- 
tioned Joth. xv. 53. 

JANUNA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Goondwanah ; 20 miles N. of Chanda. 

JANUS, in Mythology, a divinity of the Romans, who, 
as it is faid, had the cuftody and care of their gates (Janua). 
As to the origin of this: deity, ancient authors are not 
agreed ; but the moft general opinion is, that he was not 
a native of Italy, but that he came thither from Perrhebia 
in Theflaly, where, being a defeendant from Deucalion by 
Ton his fon, as fabulous hiftory reports, he was originally 
fettled. Ryckius dates the arrival of Janus with his colony 
in Italy in the 146th year before the taking of Troy ; but 
as Theophilus of Antioch affures us, that Chronos, called 
by the Latins Saturn, and who was received by Janus into 
Italy, lived 321 years before the taking of ‘Troy, there 
muft have been more than an age and a half between him 
and Janus. Hence we fhould be led to conclude, either that 
Saturn never came into Italy, or that he arrived there long 
before the time of Janus. Antiquity, however, afcribes co- 
exiftence to thefe princes: therefore we mult fuppofe that 
there was another Saturn, contemporary with Janus, whofe 
original name was. Stercus, the father of Picus; and that 
being deitied by Janus, he was, after his apotheofis, denomi- 
nated Saturn. T'o this purpofe we learn from Aurelius 
Victor, that Janus, having landed in Italy, and made va- 
rious conguefts, took pofleffion of a mountain, and there 
built a city which he called after his own name, ‘ Janicu- 
lum.’’ In the time of his réign, Saturn, banifhed from 
his own country, landed alfo in Italy ; where Janus kindly 
received him; and made him his affociate in the empire. Sa- 
turn built a fortrefs near Janiculum and called it “ Satur- 
nia.’ The part of the country which Janus firlt occupied 
was Latium ; and it is faid that the inhabitants, before the 
arrival of this prince, led a favage life, without laws and 
almoft without religion ; and that he foftened the ferocity 
of their manners, brought them to live together in cities 
and villages, gave them laws, and caufed his fubjects to en- 
joy under his reigna happinefs which they had never known 
before ; accordingly this period was denominated the golden 
age. From this change of condition, produced by the 
counfels and influence of Janus, the inhabitants rendered 
him divine honours ; and/he has been regarded, not as one 
of the great gods, but as one of the Indigetes. To him 
alfo, as we learn from Macrobius, all. the paflages from 
orto the houfes-were confecrated; becaufe, according to 
the Mythologifts, every family in the time of Janus. was 
diftinguifhed by religion and fan&tity. It is added, that he 
was the firft who built temples, and inftituted ceremonies of 
religion. Concerning the reafon. ef his being reprefented 
with two faces, we have different-accounts. Some fay that 
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he was thus exhibited, becaufe he commanded two nationsy 
or becaufe, upon his fharing- the kingdom with Saturn, he 
caufed medals to be ftruck, bearing on one fide a head with 
two faces, to exprefs that his power was divided between 
Saturn and himfelf, and that his dominions were to be go- 
verned by the counfels of both. Plutarch gives another 
account and fays, that this reprefentation was intended to 
intimate that this prince and his people had, by wife and 
falutary counfels, pafled from a wild ruftic life to a life of 
civilization and humanity. Others fay this appearance, or 
“ bifrons,’’ i. e. double faced figure, denoted that Janus 
knew the paft and forefaw the future. Others again, 
who are of opinion that Janus reprefented the fun, pre= 
tend that he is exhibited double, becaufe he opens the day 
when. he rifes,. and fhuts it when he fets.. From Athenzus 
we learn that Janus had two faces, one before, the other 
behind; and that he gave his name to a river and to a 
mountain on which he had fettled. He is faid to have 
been the firft who invented crowns, fhips, and barges, 
and who coined money of brafs, Hence it happens, that 
feveral towns in Greece, Italy, and Sicily, coin money 
with a double head, with a barge on the.reverfe, or a crown; 
ora fhip. Some authors fay, that the two faces reprefent 
his prefiding over January (which fee) ; and others fay that 
the two heads are thofe of Janus and Saturn. Foran account 
of his temple; fee the next article. ‘ , 
Janus, Temple of; 1n Ancient Hiffory, a {quare builds 
ing at Rome (as fome fay) of entire brafs, ere€ted by Ro- 
mulus, after he had. made peace with the Sabines, or, as 
Rollin fays, by Numa, as an acknowledgment to the ‘gods 
for the tranquillity Rome enjoyed at his acceffion to the 
throne; it was fo large as to contain a fatue of Janus five 
feet high, with two faces, intimating, that the Romans and 
Sabines were united into one people, and that the two 
kings, Romulus and Tatius, made but one head to govern 
them. It had brazen gates on each fide, which were always 
kept open in time of war, and fhut in time of peace. Buit 
the Romans were fo much engaged in war, that this temple 
was fhut only twice from the foundation of Rome till the 
reign of Auguflus, and fix times afterwards. It was fir 
fhut during the long reign of Numa, who inttituted this 
ceremony. 2. In the year of the city 519, B.C. 2355 
after the end of the firlt Punic war. 3. By Auguttus, after 
the battle of A€tium, in the year of Rome 723, B.C. 31. 
4 On Auguftus's return from the war which he had-againtt 
the Cantabrians in Spain, A. U.C.729. B:C. 25. 5. Une 
der the fame emperor, in the year of Rome 744, about ten 
years before the birth of Chrit, when there was a general 
peace throughout the whole Roman empire, which lafted 
twelve years. 6. Under Nero, A. U.C. 811. AwD. 58. 
7. Under Vefpatian, A. U. C. 824. A.D. 71. 8. Under 
Conftantius, when upon Magnentius’s death he was left 
fole pofleflor of the empire, A. U.C. 1105. Some dif- 
pute the authority on which it is faid to have been fhut 
by Conftantius, and fay that the laft time of its being fhut 
was under Gordian, about the year of Rome gg4, A. D. 
241. Virgil gives us a noble defcription of this cuttom: 


« Sunt gemine Belli porte, fic nomine dicunt, &c.” 
fEn. lib. vii. ver. 607, &c. 


The origin of this cuftom is not certainly known, Accord+ 
ingly when the conful, appointed to command the army, 
was ready to fet out, he went to this temple, attended by 
the fenate, the chief citizens, and his. foldiers in their mili- 
tary drefles, and opened its gates. The new cenfuls took 
polleflion of their offices in this temple; whence they were 
faid to open the year. See Macrob, Saturn. lib, is cap. g. 
and Virgil, ZEn. lib. vii, v. 601, 622. 

This 
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This temple was in the Roman forum, and Procopius fays, 
that in his time the remains of it were ftill to be feen there 
over-againft the capitol, with a little niche of brafs, in 
which was his ftatue. 

There was a fecond temple of Janus, built by Cn. Duil- 
lius, in the Forum Olitorum, or herb-market, after the firit 
Carthaginian war ; and this, being fallen into decay, was re- 
built by the emperor Viberius, according to Tacitus, An- 
nal. 1. ii. 

A third temple of Janus, called ‘*Templum Jani Aa- 
guiti,”’ was fituated in the Velabrum, a little valley, on one 
fide of the. Forum Boarium, or ox-market, between the 
capitol and mount Aventine. It wasa fquare building of 
the Ionic order, and entirely of marble. Some fay, that 
it was built by Numa, and repaired by Anguitus; but 
others difpute its high antiquity. This was the temple of 
Janus quadrifrons, or the four-faced Janus; and ovved its 
origin as weil as its name, to the following accident, ac- 
cording to Servius. ‘The Romans, he fays, after the taking 
of Faleria in Tufcany, having met with a ftatue of Janus 
that had four faces, were defirous to have fuch a one at 
Rome ; and to honour him the more, they built for him a 
temple with four fronts, each having twelve niches in it, 
with a great gate, which denoted the four feafons, and the 
twelve months of the year. Warro fays there were alfo 
twelve altars in this temple, dedicated to Janus, each of 
which reprefented a month of the year. 

_ JANYSUS, -in Ancient Geography, a town of. Syria, 
fituated on the fea-coaft, between Gath and the Sirbonide 


- lakes, according to Herodotus, who adds, that it is at the 


diftance of three days’ journey from mount Calius. 

_ JANZE’, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ille and Vilaine, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Rennes ; 5 miles S. of Chateau-Girons. ~The 
place contains 3513, and the canton 12,815 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 172} kiliometres, in 6 communes. ¢ 

_ JAO, a town of Japan, inthe ifland of Niphon ; 35 miles 
S. of Meaco. 

JAOURHORISI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the 
province of Diarbekir ; 65 miles W. of Nifibin. 

JAP. Among Hindoo myftics great merit is afcribed to 
abftraGtion, or filent contemplation of the attributes of the 
deity. This is effayed by enthufialtic individuals moft per- 
feveringly ; to the length, as is pretended, of complete ab- 
forption of allintelleGtual power, by a fort of fpiritual union 
with the attribute or deity thus propitiated. Another 
{pecies of abftraét devotion is called Tapas (which fee) ; 
but this includes alfo penance and aufterity ; whereas jap, 
we belieye, is confined to abitraGtion, induced by filent and 
intenfe contemplation. To promote this, the afpirant fome- 
times continues with clofed eyes, or with his eyes fixed on 
the tip of his nofe. Rofaries are alfo ufed in the commence- 
ment of this fpecies of devotion, or by thofe who intend 
only a fhort exercife of it. Such rofaries are called jap- 
mala. 

JAPACANT, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Oriolus ; which 


_ JAPAN, in Geography, a kingdom or empire, confifting 
of feyeral iflands, and fituated near the ealtern extremity of 
Afia, between the 3oth and 41ft degree of N. latitude, and 
the 131 ft and the 142d degree of E. longitude. The coait 
of Japan is, according to Kempfer, the moft dangerous in 
the whole world ; and captain Gore found {trong and rapi 

currents fetting along the ealtern coaft, which he has parti- 
cularly defcribed. (See Cook’s Third Voyage, vol. iii. 
p- 406.) This empire has been called by Marco Polo Zi- 
pangn, or Zipangu ; by the inhabitants themfelves, Nipon, 
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Niphon, or Nifon; and by the Chinefe Sippon, and Jepuen. 
The principal iflands of which it confitls, omitting fevéral 
of a fmaller fize, are, towards the S.W., Kiufiu (called alfo 
Ximo, Saikoki, or the weftern country), and Sikokf or 
Xicogo; N.E. of thefe Nipon or Niphon, the moft im- 
portant ; and N. of Niphon, Jeffo, Jedfo, or Chicha. The 
Japanefe iflands probably derive their original population 
from the Chinefe by way of Corea, though their languages 
are radically diftinét. It appears from Kempzfer’s account, 
that the Japanefe themfelves acknowledge their government 
and civilization to have been derived from China. This 
author diftinguifhes three epochs in their hiftory ; the fabu- 
lous, the doubtful, and the certain. The latter period com- 
mences with the hereditary fucceffion of the ecclefiaitical 
emperors, from the year 660 before the Chriftian era, and 
extends to the year of Chrift 1585, during which 107 
princes of the fame lineage governed Japan. At the lait 
period the fecular princes afflumed the fupreme authority. 
The feveral reigns are generally pacific, though at diftant in- 
tervals the Mandfhurs and Coreans occafionally invaded 
Japan, but were always defeated by the valour of the Ja- 
panefe. An attempt was made in the reign of Gouda by 
the Moguls, to make a grand invafion of Japan, after having 
conquered China about fourteen years before. But the 
formidable fleet, confiiling, according to exaggerated report, 
of 4000 {mall veffels, which contained an army of 240,000 
men, was difperfed by a furious tempelt, which the Japanefe 
devoutly afcribed to the gods, their proteétors. 

The religion of the Japanefe is Polytheifm, intermixed 
with an acknowledgment of a fupreme creator. Their two 
principal fects are thofe of ‘ Sinto”’ and of « Budfdo.’’ 
The firlt acknowledges a fupreme being, far fuperior to the 
worfhip of man, and they therefore adore the inferior deities 
as mediators. They believe that the fouls ef the virtuous 
have-a place affigned them immediately under heaven, while 
thofe of the wicked wander in the air till they expiate their 
offences. They abitain from animal food, deteit bloodfhed, 
and will not touch any dead body. Thunberg further fays, 
that though it is unneceffary on any occafion to pray to the 
gods, whom they call Sin,” or “ Kami,’’ becaufe they 
know all things, they have both temples and certain flated 
holidays. Thefe temples confilt of feveral apartments and 
galleries, with windows and doors in front, which may be 
taken away and replaced at pleafure, according to the cultom 
of the country. The floors are covered with itraw mats, 
and the roofs overhang an elevated path, in which people 
walk around the temples. In thefe temples there is no 
vilible idol or image for reprefenting the fupreme invifible 
being ; but they fometimes keep a little image in a box, 
which reprefents fome inferior divinity to whom the temple 
is confecrated. In the centre of the temple is often placed 
a large mirror of well polifhed metal, defigned to remind 
thofe that come to worfhip, that in like manner as their per- 
fonal blemifhes are faithfully pourtrayed in the mirror, fo do 
the fecret blemifhes and evil qualities of their hearts lie open 
and expofed to the all-fearching eyes of the immortal gods, 
The priefts are either fecular or monaftic. Their feltivals 
and modes of worfhip are cheerful and gay, for they regard 
the gods as beings who folely delight in difpenfing happinefs. 
The firft day of the month is always kept as a holiday ; fo 
is the firft day of the year: and befides thefe they have three 
or four other grand feitivals. There are alfo feveral orders 
of monks and nuns. 
~ The fe& of “ Budfdo,”? which is the fame with that of. 
Budha, or Boodh (which fee), was imported frem Hin- 
dooftan ; and pafling through Chini and Corea, its tenets 
have been blended with foreign maxims; but the soe riee 
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ef the metemplycholis remains ; wicked fouls being fup- 
pofed to migrate into the bodies of animals, till they have 
undergone a due purgation. 

The doétrine of their philofophers and‘moralifts, called 
“Shuto,” refembles the Epicurean, though it is blended with 
the tenet of Confucius, that the pureft fource of pleafure is a 
virtuous life. This fe admits a foul of the world; but 
does not allow infinite gods, temples, or religious forms. 

Soon after this country was difcovered by the Portuguefe, 
miffionaries from the Jefuits arrived in 1549, and they and 
their fucceffors continued to diffufe their do@&rine till 1638, 
when 37,000 Chriflians were maffacred. Before this period 
various perfecutions had occurred ; and in 1590 upwards of 
20,000 are faid to have perifhed. The Chriltian faith has, 
indeed, been fo perverted and difgraced by the pride and 
avarice of the Portuguefe, and the vain ambition of the 
Jefuits, that fince the above-mentioned memorable epoch, 
Chriftianity has been held in the greateft deteftation ; and 
the crofs, with its other fymbols, are annually trampled under 
foot ; neverthelefs, it is a fable that the Dutchare conftramed 
to join in this ceremony. 

As to the government of Japan, the “ Kubo,”’ or fecular 
emperor, is now the fole monarch ; but till near the clofe et 
the 17th century the “ Dairis,’ pontiffs or {piritual mo- 
narchs, held the fupreme authority. ‘The fecular prince, in 
concurrence with the Dairi, confers two honorary ranks, cor- 
yefponding to thofe of our noblemen and knights. The 
Dairi refides at Miaco, and his court remains, though not in 
its former fplendour. Each province is governed by a re- 
fident prince, who is refponfible to the emperor for his ad- 
miniftration. "The emperor derives bis chief revenue from 
his own eftate, confilting of five inferior provinces and fome 
detached towns. Each prince enjoys the revenues of his fief, 
with which he fupports his courtand military force, repairs the 
roads, and defrays every civil expence. The princes of the 
firft dignity are ftyled « Daimio,’’ and thofe of inferior 
rank ‘* Siomio :’’ and they are generally hereditary. Upon 
the whole we may obferve, that the conftitution of Japan con- 
fits of an abfolute hereditary monarchy, fupported by a 
number of abfolute hereditary princes ; whofe jealoufy of 
each other’s power confpires with domeftic pledges to ren- 
der them fubfervient tothe fupreme head. The laws, ac- 
cording to Thunberg, are few, but rigidly and impartially 
enforced. The code is written in large letters, and poited up 
in every townand village. Death is the common punifhment 
of crimes, but fentence of death muft be figned by the privy 
council at Jeddo. Parents and relations are anfwerable for 
the crimes of thofe- whofe moral education they ought to 
have fuperintended. The police is excellent; each town having 
a chief magiftrate, and each ftreet a commiffary, elected by 
the inhabitants to guard property and tranquillity. Two 
inhabitants alternately patrole the {treets by might to prevent 
fire. 

The population of the Japanefe empire, which is very 
confiderable, is not eafily afcertained.- Its regular military 
force is eftimated at about half a million, the infantry beng 
468,000, and the éavalry 58,o00, and if the army be 
doubled, the population may be ftated at a million: but 
it may be more exaGtly deduced from fuppofing that it is 
equal ta that of China; and as the former country is only 
about one-tenth part of the fize of the latter, the whole 
number of people will be about 30,000,000. The character 
of the people is fingularly brave and refolute. The navy 
fearcely deferves notice. The Japanefe veffels are open at 
the ftern, fo that they cannot bear a boifterous fea. Span- 
berg, however, defcribes two kinds of veffels, one anfwering 
to Kempfer’s, and anether, which he calls buffes, and in 


which, he fays, they make their voyages to the neighbouring 
iflands. As Japan confilts of iflands, and is deititute of a 
navy, it can have no external political importance ; but it 
has little to apprehend from any neighbouring power. ‘The 
revenues of the empire may be ftated at 28,340,000/. fter- 
Ting, beiides the provinces and cities that are immediately fub- 
ject to the emperor, who, befides thefe, has a confiderable 
treafure in gold and filver, depofited in chefts of 1000 taels, 
each being equal in value to a Dutch rix-dollar, or about 

. 4d. Engiith money. 

The Japanefe, with refpe@ to their perfons, are well 
made, aétive, eafy in their motions, and having ftout limbs, 
though lefs {trong and athletic than the other northern inha- 
bitants of Europe. The men are of a middling fize, with 
yellowifh complexions, though fome few, efpecially the 
women, arealmoft white. Their marrow eyes, very much 


‘funk in the head, and high eye-brows, refemble thofe of the 


Chinefe and Tartars. ‘The eyes incline to black, and the 
eye-lids form in the great angle of the eye a deep furrow, 
which difcriminates them from other nations. Their heads 
are generally large, their nofes, though not flat, rather thick 
and fhort; their hair black, thick, and fhining in’ confe- 
quence of the ufe of oils. "The mode of the men’s head- 
Grefs is fingular; the middle part of their heads, fromthe fore- 
head very mS back, is clofe fhaven. The hair remaining round 
the temples and nape of the neck is turned up and tied on the 
top of the head into’a kind of brufh, which is lapped round 
with white threed and bent backwards. The women preferve 
all their hair, and, drawing it together on thetop of the head, 
roll it round aloop, and faftening it down with pins, to which 
ornaments are fixed, draw out the iides till they appear 
like little wings, behind which they ftick a curl. Phyficians 
and priefts fhave the head entirely, and are thus diftinguifhed 
from the reit of the people. The fafhion of their clothes 
has undergone little alteration from remote antiquity. They 
confift of one or more loofe gowns, tied about the middle 
with a fafh; thofe of the women being much longer than 
the men’s ; in fummer they are very thin, and in winter quilted 
with filk or cotten wadding. Perfons of rank have them 
made of filk; and thofe of the lower clafs of cotton ftuffs. 
Thofe of the women are ornamented with gold and filver 
flowers woven into the ituff. At the breaft thefe gowns are 
open, and they have wide fleeves; which ferve as pockets. 
Some ufe drawers ; but their legs are naked. They wear 
fandals of rice-ftraw ; in winter they have focks of linen, 
and in rainy or dirty weather wooden fhoes. They never 
cover their heads except when they travel, and then ufe co- 
nical caps made of ftraw: for defending themfelves againft 
the rain or fun, they ufe fans or umbrellas. In their fafle 
they faften the fabre, fan, and to bacco-pipe. Their houfes 
are built with upright pofts, croffed and wattled with bamboo, 
platitered within and without, and white-wafhed. They 
are generally of two ftories ; the roofs are covered with large 
and heavy pantiles: the floors are covered with planks, on 
which they lay mats, filled with ftraw. The whole houfe 
confifts of one large room, divided by wooden partitions ; 
and their windows, are frames of wood, feparated into 
{quares, filled up with thin white paper, and fufficiently tranf- 
parent to an{wer the purpofe of glais. In their reoms they 
have no kind of furniture ; not even beds. Their cuftom is 
to lie down upon their heels on the mats, which are always 
foft andclean. Their vi€tuals are ferved up ona low board; 
raifed a few inches from the floor, and only one difh at a 
time. They have mirrors, made of a compound metal, 
which they ufe only at their toilets. In the feverity of 
winter, they are obliged to warm their houfes from 
November to March ; but they have neither fire-places nor 
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ftoves ; inftead of thefe they ufe copper-pots ftanding upon 
Jegs; thefe are lined on the infide with loam, on which are laid 
afhes, and upon them lighted charcoal, fo prepared as not 
to render its fumes dangerous. The ufe of tobacco, pro- 
bably firit introduced by the Portuguefe, is very common 
among both fexes, both old and young; and the fmoke is 
blowed out through the noftrils. The firft compliment 
offered to a ftranger in their houfes is a difh of tea and 
a pipe of tobacco. Their pipes have mouth-pieces and 
bowls of brafs, or white copper. The hollow of the bowl 
is fo fmall as fearcely to contain an ordinary pea; and the 
tobacco is cutas fine as a hair about a finger’s length; and 
is rolled up in fmall balls ike pills, to fit the {mall hollow 
in the bowl of the pipe. Every houfe hasa bath, which, 
as the people are very cleanly, is daily ufed by the whole 
family. You feldom mect a man, who has not his diftin- 
fruifhing mark imprinted on the fleeves and back of his clothes, 
im the fame colour in which tke pattern is printed. Their 
ufage of names differs from that of all other nations. ‘The 
family name is never made ufe of, except in figning folemn 
contraéts, and the particular names by which individuals are 
diftinguifhed in converfation varies according to the age or 
fituation of the perfon who makes ufe of it; fo that in fome 
eafes, the fame perfon, in his life-time, is known by five or 
fix different names. They reckon their age by even years, 
not regarding whether they were born at the beginning or the 
end of a year. In general, the Japanefe are a highly 
civilized people, difplaying great diverfity of character ; 
but their virtues far outweigh their vices. Obedience to 
parents and refpe& to fuperiors form the characteriitic of 
this nation. Their falutations, or mutual intercourfe among 
equals, are diftinguifhed by civility and politenefs ; and to 
thefe childern are early accuftomed by the example of 
their parents. Their pride is ufeful, as it prevents their 
ftooping to the mean tricks of the maritime Chinefe. 
Though polygamy be allowed, they acknowledge only 
one wife; the others being merely concubines. Mar- 
Tiages are conducted by the parents or relations ; and do- 
meltic tranquility is infured by the wife’s bemg under the 
abfolute difpofal of her hufband, the laws allowing her no 
kind of claim if fhe incurs his difpleafure. Examples of 
infidelity are rare. In cafe of feparation, the wife is con- 
demned to the ignominy of having her head always fhaven. 
The marriage ceremony is always performed before an altar, 
by the bride’s lighting a torch, from which the bridegroom 
kindles another. The bodies of the diltinguifhed dead con- 
tinue to be burned, while others are buried. Periodical 
vifits are paid to the tombs, belides the feftival of lanthorns, 
held as in China, in honour of the departed. As to food 
and fauces thofe of the Japanefe are very various. Their 
general drink is “ Sarki,’’ or beer made of rice, which la‘t 
artiele fupplies the place of bread. They ufe many kinds of 
vegetables and fruits. Tea is univerfally ufed; but wine 
and fpirituous liquors are unknown. ‘The Japanefe feltivals, 
games, and theatrical amufements, equal thofe of the molt 
civilized nations. Dancing girls are common ; and the in- 
troduGion of boys indicates an abominable propenfity here, 
asin China, neither reputed a crime nor a fingularity. 

The language of the Japanefe, of which Thunberg has 
publifhed a curious vocabulary, feems to have little connec- 
tion with the monofyllabic {peech of the Chinefe. In fciences 
and literature the Japanefe are not inferior to few of the ori- 
ental nations. Indomeftic economy, deemed here a fcience, 
and alfo in the hiftory of his country, every perfon in Japan 
excels, Aftronomy is cultivated, but to no very impor- 
tant and ufeful purpofe. The art of printing is of ancient 
ufage, but they ufe blocks and not moveable types, and 


imprefs only one fide of the paper. ‘They are excellent 
workmen in iron and copper ; and yield to none in manufac- 
tures of filk and cotton, andin the art of varnifhing wood. 
Glafsis common, and they make telefcopes. ‘Ihe porcelain 
is deemed fuperior to that of China. Their celebrated var- 
nifh is obtained from the ‘rhus vernix."” They have many 
varieties procured from the bark of a fpecies of mulberry 
tree ; and their woods difplay incomparable fkill. They 
have many fchools, in which the children are taught to read 
and writes and their education is accomplifhed without 
perfonal chaftifement, while courage is inftilled by the repe- 
tition of fongs in praife of deceafed heroes. 

Although the mountains of Japan prevent the formation 
of canals, their roads are kept in excellent order, and the 
proximity of the fea renders inland navigation almoft unnecef- . 
fary.. Their inland commerce, being free from impolts, is 
very confiderable ; and their external commerce, though 
contined to the Dutch and Chinefe, is extenfive. The 
harbours are crowded with large and {mall veffels ; the high 
roads with various goods ; and the fhops are well replemifhed. 
Large fairs are held in different places, to which a great 
multitude of people refort. Their trade with China is the 
moft important, and confiils of raw filk, fugar, turpentine, 
drugs, &c. while the exports are copper in bars, lacquered. 
ware, &c. The Dutch export copper and raw camphire, 
for which they give in return fugar, ripe cloves, Japan 
wood, ivory, tin, lead, tortoife-fhell, chintzes, and a few 
other trifles. In their intercourfe both with the Dutch and 
Chinefe, they trade with companies of privileged merchants. 
As the Dutch company have not been accuftomed to pay 
duty in Japan, either on their exports or imports, they 
ufed to fend an annual prefent to the court, contifling of 
cloth, chintzes, fuccotas, cottons, ftuffs, and trinkets. 
Thunberg reprefents the profits of the Dutch trade as very 
inconfiderable, fo that the company employed only two: 
fhips. The Japanefe coin is of a remarkable form: the 
gold being called « Kobango,” the filver, called “ Ko- 
dama,’’? fometimes reprefents * Daikok,”’ the god of riches, 
fitting upon two barrels of rice, witha hammer in his right 
hand, and a fack at his left. The “ Seni’’ of copper or 
iron, are {trung like the Chinefe pieces of fimilar value. 

The climate of Japan is variable. In fummer the heat 
is violent, and if it were not moderated by fea-breezes, 
would be intolerable. The cold in winter is fevere. 
The falls of rain commence at Midfummer, and to thefe 
Japan owes its fertility, and alfo its high itate of popula-. 
tion. Thunder is not unfrequent: tempeits, hurricanes, 
and earthquakes, are very common, Yrom ‘Thunberg’s 
thermometrical obfervations it appears that the greateil de- 
gree of heat at Nagafaki, was g8° in Augult, and the 
feverelt cold in January 35°. The face of the country 
prefents, befides fome extentive plains, more general’y moun- 
tains, hills, and valleys; the coalt being moftly rocky 
and precipitous, and invefted with a turbulent fea. “It 1s 
alfo diverfified with rivers and rivulets,.and many fpecies of 
vegetation. The foil, though barren, is rendered productive 
by fertilizing fhowers and manure, and by the operations of 
agricultural induftry. Agriculture, as Thunberg informs 
us, is here well underftood, and the whole country, even 
to the tops of the hills, is cultivated. Tree from all feudal 
and ecclefiaftical impediments, the farmer applies himfelf to 
the culture of the foil with diligence and vigour. Here . 
are no commons, and it is a fingular circumitance, that if 
any portion be left uncultivated, it may be feized by a morc 
induttrious neighbour. The Japancfe mode of manuring 
is to form a mixture of all kinds of excrements, with 
kitchen refnfe, which is carried in pails into the field, and 
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poured with a ladle upon the plants, when they have at- 
tained the height of about fix inches, fo that they thusinftantly 
receive the whole benefit. They are alfo very attentive to 
weeding. The fides of the hills are cultivated by meaus of 
{tone walls, fupporting broad plats fown with rice or efcu- 
ent roots. Rice is the chief grain: buck-wheat, rye, 
barley, and wheat being little ufed. A kind of potatoe 
(convolvulus edilis) is abundant with feveral forts of beans 
and peas, turnips, cabbages, &c. From the feed of a kind 
of cabbage lamp oil is expreffed ; and feveral plants are cul- 
tivated for dyeing ; with the cotton fhrubs, and mulberry 
trees for the food of filx-worms. The varnifh and camphire 
trees, the vine, the cedar, the tea tree, and the bamboo 
reed, not only grow wild, but are planted for numerous 
ules. 

The principal rivers of Japan are the Nogafa, Jedoguva, 
Ojingawa, Fufigawa, Sakgawa, Jodo or Yodo, Ujin or 
Ojin, Oomi, and Afka. One of thechief lakes is that of 
Oitz, faid to be 50 Japanefe leagues in length, each about 
an hour’s journey on horfeback, but of inconfiderable 
breadth. From it flows two rivers ; and near it is the de- 
lightful mountain of Jefan, which is efteemed facred, and 
is faid to prefent not lefs than 3000 temples. The prin- 
cipal Japanefe mountain is that of Fi, covered with {now 
almoft throughout the year. The Fakonie are in the fame 
quarter, furrounding a {mall lake of the fame name. Many 
of the mountains are covered with wood. There are fe- 
veral volcanoes ; and they generally abound with evergreen 
trees, and cryftalline fprings. Near Firando there is a vol- 
canic ifland ; and in the province of Figo there is a vol- 
cano, which conftantly emits flames, and another, which 
was formerly a coal-mine, in the province of Tfikufer. 

In the whole empire of Japan there are neither fheep ‘nor 
goats; and, in general, there are but few quadrupeds. 
The food of the Japanefe confiits almoft entirely of fith 
and fowl, with vegetables. Some few dogs are kept from 
motives of fuperftition ; and cats ars favourites of the la- 
dies. Hens and common ducks are dometticated for the 
fake cf their eggs. The mineralogy of Japan has been par- 
ticularly {tated by Thunberg :. from whom we learn, that 
gold and filver are to be found in abundance ; copper is 
alfo quite common: but iron is fearcer than any other 
metal in this country. Of that which is found they manu- 
faGture feymitars, arms, {ciffors, knives, and other necef- 
fary implements. Amber, brimftone, pit-coal, agate, af- 
beftos, porcelain clay, flefh-coloured {fleatite, pumice, and 
white marble are enumerated among the productions of 
Japan. Many {mall ifles are dependents on this empire, 
particularly in the S. and E. ; among which is Fatfifio, the 
place of exile for the grandees. For other particulars 
we refer to Kempfer, Thunberg, Phil. Tranf. vol. lxx. and 
Pinkerton’s Geography, vol. ii. 

Japan arth. (See Carecuu.) The extract pre- 
pared in the manner, {tated under that article, is much ufed 
by the natives of Hindooflan in dyeing and painting chintz 
and other cloths : combined with the vitriolic falts, a black 
colour is produced : mixed with oil they paint the beams and 
walls of houfes to preferve them, and to defend them from 
the deltructive white ants ; and it is fometimes mixed with 
their wall-plaifter. The extraé is ufed only medicinally as a 
cooling medicine, and when too profufely ufed, itis faid to 
be a deltroyer of venereal pleafures. It is alfo given at the 
rate of two ounces a day to tame vicious horfes. This ex- 
tra@ islikewife a principal ingredient in one of their oint- 
ments, of great repute, compofed of blue vitriol, four 
drams ; Japan earth, four ounces ; alum, nine drams ; white 
rxefin, four ounces; whichare reduced toa fine powder, and 
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mixed.with the hand, adding of olive oil ten ounces, and 
water fufficient to bring the mafs to the proper confiftence of 
an ointment: this ointment is ufed in every fore froma frefh 
wound toa venereal ulcer. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. v. art. 16. 
The antifeptic quality of catechu appears from the experi- 
ments of fir John Pringle. ; 

The London college formerly dire@ed Japan earth to be 
made into troches by beating it with an equal weight of gum 
arabic, and four times the weight of both, of fugar. of 
rofes, anda fufficient quantity of water: but the college of 
Edinburgh ordered one part of the Japan earth, four of gum 
tragacanth, and twenty-four of fine fugar, with rofe-water. 
The ti@ura Japonica, or tinura Catechu, is prepared by di- 
gelting, for fourteen days, three ounces of the extract of 
catechu, and two of cinnamon bark bruifed, in a quart of 


proof {pirit ; and this tin¢ture may be given in dofes of two 


or three {fpoonfuls. The infufion of: catechu is prepared by 
macerating for an hour in a covered veffel 24 drams of the 
extraG@, half a dram of bruifed cinnamon bark, in half a 
pint of boiling water. This is one of the belt forms in which 
catechu can be exhibited, as it is thus at once freed from 
its impurities, and improved by the addition of the aromatic. 
For the method of preparing Japonic confeétion, fee Con- 
FECTION. Japan earth diflolved in water is of a full brown 
colour, alittle inclined to red. It is fometimes ufed in wa- 
ter-painting, where it has a good effect; but its gummy 
texture renders its ufe improper in oil. ere: ‘ 

JAPANNERS Gitpixc. See Girpine. 

JAPANNING, the art of varnifhing, and drawing 
figures on wood, &c. after the fame manner as the workmen 
do who are natives of Japan. SDP ee 

The varnifh made and ufed in China‘and Japan is-com- 
pofed of turpentine, and a curious fort of oil they have: 
This they mix and boil up to a proper confiftence, and 
this never caufes any {welling in the hands or face of the 
people who ufe it. The fwellmgs in thefe parts, which 
often happen to thofe who work the lacquered ware, and 
fometimes to thofe who only pafs by the fhops of thefe 
people, is from the lack, and not the varnifh. This lack 
is the fap‘ or juice of a tree, which runs flowly out on 
cutting the lower part of the trunk of the tree, and ‘is 
received in pots fet on purpofe under the incifions. © The 
juice, as it flows from the tree, is of the colour and con- 
liftence of cream ; and as it comes in contaét with *the ex- 
ternal air, its furface becomes black. As they only ufe 
it when black, their method of preparing it is to- fet‘it 
out in the opea air, in large flat bowls, in which it looks 
all furface ; but that the whele may be of the fame uni- 
form colour, they continually ftir it for twenty-four hours 
together, with a {mooth piece of iron. By this. means the 
whole becomes thicker than it was before, and of a fine 
deep black. When it is in this itate, they powder fome 
burnt boughs of trees, and mix them thoroughly with it ; 
and then {preading it thin over any board which they intend 
to japan, it is foon dried in the fun, and is then abfolutely 
harder than the board it is laid on. When this is thoroughly 
dry, they polifh it over with a fmooth ftone and water, 
till it is as {mooth as glafs; and then wiping it very. dry. 
they lay on the varnifh, made of oil and turpentine, and 
boiled to a proper confiitence for this kind of work. 

If the work is to be of any other colour than black, that 
colour is to be mixed with the varnifh, and then the whole 
fpread on very thinly and evenly ; for on this laying it on 
depends the principal art of varnifhing. When there are’to 
be figures in gold and filver, thefe muft be traced out with 
a pencil in the varnifh over the reft of the work;. and 
when this varnifh is almoit dry, the leaf-gold or leaf-filver is 
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to be laid on, and polifhed afterwards with any fmooth 
fubftance. 

The fubftances which admit of being japanned are al- 
moft thofe of every kind that are dry, and not too flex- 
ible; as wood, metals, leather, and paper prepared. Wood 
and metals require no other preparation, except that of 
cleaning their furfaces, and rendering them perfectly even. 
But leather fhould be fecurely ftrained either on frames or 
on boards ; and paper fhould be treated in the fame manner, 
and have a previous {trong coat of fome kind of fize; but 
it is rarely made the fubject of japanning, till it is converted 
into papier maché, or wrought, by other means, into an 
One principal variation in the manner of 
japanning is the ufing or omitting any priming or under- 
coat on the work to be japanned. In the older practice, 
fuch priming was always ulfed ; and is at prefent retained in 
the French manner of japanning coaches and fnuff-boxes of 
the papier maché. But in the Birmingham manufacture it 
has always been reje€ted. The advantages attending the 
ule of fuch priming are, that it makes a faving in the quan- 
tity of varnifh neceffary to be uled, and that it helps to form, 
by means of rubbing and water-polifhing, an even furface 
for the varnifh. However, when an under-coat of fize is 
ufed, the japan coats of varnifh and colour will be always 
liable to crack and peel off, and are lefs durable than thofe 
which are formed without fuch priming. This difference is 
obfervable in comparing the wear of the Paris and Birming- 
ham fnuff-boxes. 

The laying in of the colours in varnifh or oil inftead of 
gum-water, is another variation from the method of japan- 
ning formerly practifed. But if the colours are tempered 
with the {trongeft ifinglafs fize and honey, inftead of gum- 
water, and laid on very flat and even, the work will not 
be much inferior in appearance to that done by the other 
method, and will laft as long as the common old japan 
work, the beft kinds of the true japan excepted. The 
proper japan grounds are either fuch as are formed by the 
varnifh and colour, where the whole is to remain of one 
fimple colour ; or by the varnifh, either coloured, or without 
colour, on which fome painting, or other decoration, is af- 
terwards to be laid. The priming, or under-coat, which is 
fometimes ufed in japanning, is of the fame nature with 
that called clear-coating, practifed by the houfe-painters ; 
and conlifts in laying on and drying in the moft even manner 
a compofition of fize and whiting. The common fize, 
(fee Sizz,) has been generally ufed; but in nicer works, 
the glovers or the parchment fize, improved by adding 
a third of ifinglafs, will be preferable. The work fhould 
be prepared for this priming, by being well fmoothed with 
fifh-flkin, ov the glafs-fhaver ; and by being brufhed over 
once or twice with hot fize diluted, when it is of the com- 
mon ftrength, with two-thirds of water. The priming, 
formed of a fize whofe confiitence is between that of the 
common kind and glue, mixed with as much whiting as will 

ive it a fufficient body of colour to hide the furface on 
which it is laid, fhould be laid on evenly with a brufh. Two 
coats of this priming will generally be fufficient ; but if, 
upon trial with a fine wet rag, it will not receive a proper 
water-polifh, another coat or mere mult be given it. And 
after the laft coat but one is dry, the work fhould be fmooth- 
ed by rubbing it with the Dutch rufhes. When the lait coat 
is dry, the water-polifh fhould be given, by pafling over every 
part of it with a fine rag, a little moiftened, till the whole 
appears perfeétly plain and even. The work is then ready 
to receive the painting or coloured varnifh. 

When wood or leather is to be japanned, without priming, 
it may be prepared by laying on two or three coats of coarle 
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varnifh, made by diffolving two ounces of feed-lac, and as 
much rofin, in one pint of reétified fpirit of wine: and 
then the proper japan-ground mutt be laidon. As metals 
never require to be under-coated with whiting, they muft 
generally be treated in the fame manner as wood or leather. 

For white japan grounds.—Prepare a white varnifh, by 
working and grinding flake white, or white lead, with a 
fixth part of its weight of flarch, and drying the mixture ; 
then temper it into a confiftence fit for fpreading with maf- 
tic varnifh, (fee VARNisH,) or compound it with gum 
anime ; lay this on the body to be japanned, previoufly pre- 
pared with or without the under-coat of whiting ; and var- 
nifh it over with five or fix coats of the following varnilh, 
formed by diffolving two ounces of the cleareft and whiteft 
grains of feed-lac, and three ounces of gum anime, pulve- 
rized, in about a quart of f{pirit of wine, and ftraining off 
the clear varnifh. 

A very good varnifh, free from brittlenefs, may be ob- 
tained by diffolving as much gum anime as the oil will take 
in old nut or poppy oil, boiled gently when the gum is put 
into it. ‘The ground of white colour may be laid on in this 
varnifh, and then a coat or two of it may be put over the 
ground ; but it muit be well diluted with oil of turpentine 
when it is ufed. 

Blue japan grounds may be formed of bright Pruffian blue ; 
or of verditer glazed over with Pruffian blue, or fmalt. The 
colour may be beft mixed with fhell-lac varnifh, and brought 
to a polifhing flate by five or fix coats of varnifh of feed-lac. 
But when a bright blue is required, and a lefs degree of hard- 
nefs can be difpenfed with, the method before direéted, in 
the cafe of white grounds, muft be purfued. 

Red japan grounds.—For a {earlet ground, vermilion may 
be ufed: but this is lefs beautiful than the crimfon pro- 
duced by glazing it over with carmine or fine lake, or rofe- 
pink. Fora very bright crimfon ; inftead of glazing with 
carmine, the Indian lake, called fafilower, fhould be ufed, 
diffolved in the fpirit of which the varnifh is compounded. 
But in this cafe, inftead of glazing with the fhell-lac var- 
nifh, the upper or polifhing coats need only be ufed ; which 
will render this a cheaper method than the ufing of carmine. 
If the higheft degree of brightnefs be required, the white 
varnifhes mult be ufed. . 

Yellow japan grounds.—For bright yellow grounds, king's 
yellow, or turpeth mineral fhould be ufed, either by them- 
felves, or mixed with fine Dutch pink. The efle€t may be 
ftill more heightened by diffolving powdered turmeric root 
in the fpirit of wine, of which the upper or polifhing -coat 
is made ; which {pirit of wine mutt be {trained off from the 
dregs, before the feed-lac be added to it for forming the 
yarnifh. 

Yellow grounds may likewife be formed of the Dutch 
pink only. 

Green japan grounds may be produced by mixing king’s 
yellow and bright Pruffian blue; or turpeth mineral -and 
Proffian blue. A cheap, but fouler kind may be had from 
verdigris with a little of the fore-mentioned yellows, or 
Dutch pink. But if avery bright green be wanted, the 
eryttals of verdigris, called diftilled verdigris, fhould be ufed, 
and their effet will be heightened by layimg them on a 
ground of leaf-gold. Any of thefe may be ufed with 
good feed-lac varnifh, but will be brighter with the white 
varnifh. 

Orange-coloured japan grounds may be formed by mixing 
vermilion or red lead with king's yellow, or Dutch pink: 
or orange lake, orred orpiment will make a brighter orange 
ground than can be produced by any mixture. 

Purple japan grounds may be produced by the mixture of 

gE lake 
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Jake and Proffian blue ; or a fouler kind, by vermilion and 
Pruffian blue. 

Black japan grounds may be formed, without heat, by 
either ivory-black, or lamp-black, which may be laid on 
with the fhell-lac varnifh; and the upper or polifhing coat 
may be common feed-lac varnifh. 

For forming the common #/ack japan grounds on iron or 
copper by means of heat, the work mutt be firlt painted over 
with drying oil, anda little lamp black ; and when it is 
moderately dry, put into a ftove of fuch a degree of 
heat, as will change the oil black, without burning it. The 
heat fhould be flowly augmented and continued for a long 
time, in order to harden the coat of japan. This kind of 
varnifh requires no polifh. 

Tortoife-fbell japan grounds.—The beft is made by means 
of the following varnifh ; prepared by boiling together one 
gallon of good linfeed oil and half a pound of umbre, till the 
oil becomes very brown and thick ; by {training the mixture 
through a coarfe cleth, and fetting it again to boil, till it 
acquires the confiftence of pitch. On the piece of work to 
be japanned, well-cleaned, let vermilion, tempered with fhell- 
lac varnifh, or with drying oil diluted with oil of turpen- 
tine, be laid thinly on the places defigned to imitate the 
more tranfparent parts of the tortoife-fhell. 

When the vermilion is dry, bruh over the whole with 
the black varnifh, tempered to a due confiftence with oil of 
turpentine ; and when it is fet and firm, put the work into 
a ftove, where it may undergo a very itrong heat, and be 
continued for a confiderable time. This method, propefed 
in one of Kunkel’s recipes, has been revived in the Birming- 
ham manufactures, where it is purfued in forming the ground 
of {nuff-boxes, dreffing boxes, tea-waiters, &c. ‘This ground 
may be decorated with painting and gilding in the fame 
manner as any other varnifhed furface. 

Japan-work ought properly te be painted with colours in 
varnifh. (See Painrine in Varnifh and Varnisu.) The 
colours are now moit frequently tempered in oil, having a 
fourth part of its weight of gum anime previoufly diffolved 
in it. .This oil fhould be well diluted with fpirit of tur- 
pentine when it is ufed, that the colours may be laid more 
evenly and thin, and thus fewer of the polifhing coats of 
varnifh will be neceffary. When water-colours are laid on 
grounds of gold, fo as to have the effet of embofled work, 
they are belt prepared by means of ifinglafs fize corrected 
with honey or fugar-candy. The body of which the em- 
boffed work is raifed may be formed of a very {trong gum- 
water, thickened to a proper confiftence by bole armeniac 
and whiting, in equal parts, which being laid on in the proper 
figure, and repaired when dry, may be then painted with the 
proper colours tempered in the ifinglafs fize, or in the general 
way with fhell-lac varnith. 

The finifhing part of japanning confifts of laying on and 
polifhing the outer.coats of varnifh. This is in general beft 
done with common feed-lac varnifh. (See VARNISH.) But 
where brightnefs is principally regarded, the feed-lac mut 
give way to the whiter gums. When hardnefs, tenacity, 
and brightnefs are defired, the mixed varnifh made of the 
picked feed-lac, already propofed under white Japan 
grounds, fhould be adopted. The pieces of work to be 
varnifhed fhould be placed near a fire, and made perfeGly 
dry ; the varnifh fhould then be rubbed over them with 
proper brufhes ; firft one coat, and when this is dry another 
ihould be laid over it ; and this operation mutt be continued 
at leaft five or fix times. When a fufficient number of coats 
is thus laid on, the work is fit to be polifhed, which mutt be 
done, in common cafes, by rubbing it with a rag dipped 
in tripoli, commonly called rotten-itone, finely powdered ; 
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but toward the end of the rubbing, a little oil of any kind 
fhould be ufed with the powder: and when the work ap- 
pears fufficiently bright and glofly, the oil alone fhould be 
ufed to clear it from the powder, and to give it a brighter 
luftre. For white grounds, fine putty or whiting fhould be 
ufed inftead of the tripoli. For gilding of Japan work, fee 
Japanners Gitp1xc. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 4975 
&e. 

JAPARA, in Geography, a fea-port town of the ifland 
of Java, fituated on a penin{iula on the N. coaft ; the harbour 
is formed by a river of the fame name, and is capable of 
receiving a great number of fhips. The Dutch have a refident 
here for the purchafe of timber, cotton, rice, and indigo. 
About four miles S. from this town is the ancient city of 
Japara, once the capital of a kingdom. Not far from this 
is an old and ruinous Moorifh temple of ftone, with beautiful 
{culpture of imagery and foliage: this temple is more than 
300 years old. 5S. lat. 6° 28’. E. long. 110° 54'. 

JAPENE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Jagra. 

JAPHA, in Ancient Geography, a_city of Galilee, near 
Jotapata, according to Jofephus ; probably the fame with 
Japhia (Jofh. xix. 12.) belonging to the tribe of Zebulun. 
It was itrongly fortified; and was befieged and taken by 
Trajan, the father of the emperor of this name, who ma‘- 
facred all the inhabitants who were capable of bearing arms, 
and made flaves of the women and children, A.D. 67. See 
Joppa. 

JAPHETH, in Scripture Biography, the eldeft fon of 
Noah, who was born in the soodth year of this patriarch, 
and who had feven fons, viz. Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Mefhech, and Tiras, who ‘ peopled the ifles of the 
Gentiles, and fettled in different countries, each according 
to his language, family, and people.’”’ (Gen. x. 5.) By the 
“« ifles of the Gentiles,’’? the Hebrews underitood the ifles 
of the Mediterranean, and other countries whither they 
could go by fea only, as Spain, Gaul, Italy, Greece, and 
Afia Minor ; and with refpe& to thefe feven fons of Ja- 
pheth it is very generally fuppofed that Gomer was the 
father of the Cimbri, or Cimmerians; Magog of the Scy- 
thians; Madai of the Macedonians or Medes; Javan of 
the Ionians and Greeks; Tubal of the Tiburenians; 
Methech of the Mufcovites or Ruffians; and Tiras of the 
Thracians. From the LXX, Enfebius, the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, and Auftin, we learn that Japheth had an eighth 
fon called Eliza. : 

The portion of Japheth was Europe and part of Afia, 
whofe deicendants poffeffed all Europe, all the iflands in 
the Mediterranean, the whole of Afia Minor, and the northern 
parts of Afia. Noah, in his benediétion of Japheth, pro- 
phelies concerning him (Gen. ix. 27.), “ God hall enlarge 
Japheth; and he fhall dwell in the tents of Shem; and 
Canaan fhall be his fervant.”? This predi€tion was accom- 
plifhed when the Greeks and Romans, who were defcendants 
of Japheth, not only fubdued Syria and Paleftine, but alfo 


purfued and conquered fuch of the Canaanites as were any _ 
where remaining, as, e. g. the Tyrians and Carthaginians, © 


the former of whom were received by Alexander and the 
Grecians, and the latter by Scipio andthe Romans. In the 
original of the prediétion, “ God fhall enlarge Japheth,”’ 
there is a manifeit allufion to his name, which fignifies en- 
largement. This was fulfilled both with regard to the ter- 
ritory and children of Japheth. The territories of Japheth’s 
potterity were very large ; for befides all Europe, extenfive 
as it is, they poflefled the Leffer Afia, Media, part of Ar- 
menia, Iberia, Albania, and thofe valt regions towards the 
north, which anciently the Scythians inhabited, and which 
now the Tartars inhabit ; and it is not improbable that the 
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‘new world was peopled by fome of his northern defcendants ~ 


pafling thither by the {traits of Anian. The enlargement of 
Japheth alfo denoted a numerous progeny, as well as ample 
territory ; for Japheth, as we have obferved, had feven fons, 
whereas Ham had only four, and Shem only five. 

In profane authors Japheth is known under the name of 
« Japetus,’’ who is made by the poets father of heaven and 
earth ; whofe habitation was in Theffaly, where he became 
celebrated for his power and violence. Japetus married a 
nymph named Alia, by whom he had four fons, Hefperus, 
Atlas, Epimetheus, and Prometheus, who were all very fa- 
mous among the ancients. Neptune is alfo, among ancient 
mythologilts, a memorial of Japheth. As Noah divided the 
earth between Shem, Ham, and Japheth, Saturn divided the 
world between his three fons, Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune. 

JAPONIC Cowrection. See Conrecrtion. 

JAPU, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian bird, of the 
woodpecker kind, called alfo jupujuba. See OntoLus per- 

ficus. 
fi JAQUARIPE, in Geography, a river of Brafil, which 
runs into the Atlantic, S. lat. 4°. 

JAQUE-LAHOU, a town of Africa, on the Ivory coat; 
20 miles E. of cape Lahou.—Alfo, a river of Africa, which 
runs into the /tlantic, N. lat. 5°20’. W. long. 5° 5’. 

JAQUEJAG, a town of Africa, on the Ivory coatt ; 
43 miles E. of cape Lahou. 

JAQUEMEL, a town of Hifpaniola, on the S. coaft, 
in a bay to which it gives name. N. lat. 18° 17'. 

JAQUEMEL, Cape, a cape on the S. coaft of the ifland 
of Hifpaniola. N. lat. 18°14’. W. long. 73° 25! 

JAQUES, Caps, a cape on the coaft of Chiampa, at the 
mouth of the river Cambodia. N. lat. 19? go’. E. long. 
107° 30'. 

Jaques, or Ja/k, Cape, a cape at the weftern extremity of 
the gulf of Perfia, at its entrance from the Arabian fea. 
This is known by a remarkable fquare rock, a few miles 
N. of it. It is a low fandy defert, with a few fhrubs on 
it; and it is called by Le Brun cape St. James. N. lat. 
25°39’. E. long. 57° 20’. 

Jaques, St.3 a town of Mexico, in the province of Vera 
Paz 

JAQUESY, a town on the N. coaft of Hifpaniola; 13 
miles E.S.E. of cape Francois. 

JAQUET, Cape, a cape on the coaft of Guzerat, in the 
gulf of Cutch. N. lat. 23°. E. long. 69’. 

JAR, or Jarr, from the Spanifh, jarra, or jarro, which 

fignify the fame, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a big belly, 
and two handles. 
_ Jar is ufed for a fort of meafure, or fixed quantity of 
divers things.—The jar of oil is from 18 to 26 gallons: the 
jar of green-ginger is about 100 pounds weight, of wheat 52 
pounds. 

Jar, a meafure of Lucca oil is 25 wine-gallons = 5775 
cubic inches = 3.3420 cubic feet = .12375 cubic yards = 
11.62456 cubic links. 

Jar, or Jiar, in Chronology, one of the Hebrew months, 
anfwering to our April. It was the eighth month of the 
civil year, and the fecond of the facred, and had only 29 days. 
On the 23d day of this month the Jews kept a fettival in 
memory of the purification of the temple by Judas Mac- 
cabeus. (2 Mac. xiii. 51.) On the 25th they mourn the 
death of Samuel. 

Jar. To jar is a verb which implies to difagree, to found 
harfhly and untunably. : 

. Jar, for meafuring mutical intervals by water. 
Hyppasus. 


See 
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JARA, in Geography, a town Of Syria, in ‘the pachalic 
of Damafcus; 15 miles E. of Safet.—Alfo, a town of 
Sweden, in the province of Smaland; 10 miles S.W. of 
Jonkioping. 

JARAMEY, an inland town of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Yani. 

JARAMOTH. See Ramoru. 

JARANI, a town of Dalmatia; 10 miles S.E. of Ma- 
carfca. 

JARARA-COAYPITINGA, in Zoology, the name of 
a {pecies of ferpent found in America, not much unlike the 
common viper, and equally venomous. Its tail is of a paler 
colour than the reft of the body, and thence it has its name ; 
which, in the language of the natives, expreffes this pro- 

erty. 

JARARA-EPEBA, the name of a {pecies of American 
ferpent, of a brown colour, but variegated by a very beau- 
tiful undulated red line, running all along the back like a 
chain. Ray. < 

JARARACA, the name of a fpecies of ferpent, com- 
mon in America. It ig a very fhort ferpent, feldom ex- 
ceeding a foot and a half in length. It has fome prominent 
veins on its head, and is of a dufky brownifh colour, varie- 
gated with red and black fpots. It is a very poifonous 
{pecies. ‘The natives ufe for a remedy the root of a plant 
called caatia, and by the Portuguefe herva de cobros. 
Ray. 

De Laet has defcribed four different fpecies of this fer- 

ent. 
: JARARACUCU, the name of an American f{pecies of 
ferpent. It is of the viviparous kind, and produces a great 
number of young; thirteen having been found perfectly 
formed in the body of a female of this kind; it grows to 
between two and three feet long, and has, like the other 
poifonous ferpents, very large and long teeth, which are hid 
in the gums, and contain a yellow poifonous liquor. Thefe 
it only exerts at the time of biting, and its poifon is fo fatal 
that it will deftroy a man within four and twenty hours. 
Ray. 

JARBARRY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bengal; 20 miles N. of Dinagepour. N. lat. 25° 58’. 
E. long. 88° 4o. 

JARBO, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland; 25 
miles N. of Uddevalla. 

JARBOAS, a town of Sweden, in Weftmanland; 45. 
miles W.N.W. of Stroemfholm. 

JARCHI, Sotomon Ben, in Biography, a famous rabbi, 
was born at Troyes, in Champagne, in the year 1104... He 
is known in hiftory by the furnames of Ifaaki, Ifarchi, and 
Rafchi, and was the fon of a rich merchant and learned rabbi, 
named Ifaac, who was alfo at the head of a college founded at 
Troyes for the inftruétion of the Jews, in the languages, 
medicine, and theology. Solomon had the beft education 
that could be given him, and when he had finifhed his ftudies 
he went on his travels for farther improvement. On his re- 
turn, and when he had attained to his thirtieth year, he 
formed a plan, under the direétion of his father, of writing 
a hiftory of the Jews, from the period of the deftruétion 
of Jerufalem. With this view he left his native city in 1133, 
and {pent feven years in travelling through Italy, Egypt, 
Greece, Afia Minor, Paleftine, Armenia, and Perfia, to 
collect materials among the Jews themfelves, who had been 
difperfed in all parts of the globe. In Egypt he met with 
the celebrated Maimonides, who advifed him to relinquifh 
the undertaking, and to leave the execution of it to more 
favourable times. On his return to Troyes, finding that 
his father was dead, and, perhaps, aware of the difficulties 
4E2 which 
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which he had to contend with, he followed the counfel of 
Maimonides, locked up his colle&tions, and applied himfelf 
to give an illuftration and commentary on the collections of 
‘Valmudical traditions. This work being received with great 
applaufe; he next publifhed ‘* Gloffes on the Jerufalem and 
Babylonifh Talmuds ;”? and finally he wrote moral illuftra- 
tions of the bible, which were printed in the great bibles of 
Venice and Bafil, and were inferted in De Lyra’s great 
work on the facred volume. Jarchi died at Troyes in 1180, 
in the 76th year of his age. He was buried with every 
mark of refpect in the Jewifh cemetery near that city, and 
when that nation was afterwards driven out of France, they 
carried his remains with them into Bohemia, and interred 
them at the Prague. He is mentioned by Reland as one of 
the belt interpreters of {cripture, who fays, that whenany dif- 
ficulties occurred to him in the Hebrew text, the illuftra- 
tions of rabbi Jarchi appeared more fatisfaCtory to him 
than thofe of the greatelt critic, or any other commentator. 
Moreri. Bayle.. 

JARDES, or Jarnons, in the Manege, are callous and 
hard fwellings in the hinder legs of a horfe, feated on the 
outfide of the hough, as the fpavin is on the infide. Jardons 
lame a horfe, unlefs you give the fire dexteroufly and be- 
times. 

JARDIN, Karet pu, in Biography, an agreeable painter 
of feenes in common life, in a ftyle partaking of Berchem’s 
and Wouverman’s manners united. He was born at Am- 
fterdam in 1640, and was a difciple of N. Berchem; but 
finifhed his ftudies in Italy, where he {pent the greater part 
of his life, and died at Venice in 1678. 

The compofitions of this mafter are fimple. A few figures 
with a horfe or cattle, and a fmall land{cape back-ground, 
generally comprife the whole; and they are moft ufually 
on a fmall feale. His colour is rich and bright; and fre- 
quently very agreeable ; exprefling happily the glow and 
effect of fun-fhine ; or the duller ight of a lowering day. 
The defe& of his works is fomewhat of hardnefs in the 
touch, which, however, is very delicate and neat ; and has 
great {pirit and brilliancy. 

JARDINES, Los, in Geography, {mall iflands and rocks 
near the fouth coaft of Cuba. N. lat. 21° 18’. W. long. 
81% 50. 

JARDINS, Mary Caruerine pes, in Biography, a 
celebrated novel writer, was born at Alengon in 1640. An 
early adventure in gallantry having obliged her to quit her 
native town, fhe went to Paris in her twentieth year, where 
fhe foon became known as a dramatic writer and novelift. 
She alfo attracted the notice and engaged the affeCtion of 
captain Villedieu, who was already married, but from whom 
fhe took the name of madame de Villedieu, by which the has 
been chiefly known. The fudden death of a friend infpired 
her with pious fentiments, which caufed her to retreat to a 
convent ; but when it was known that her conduét had not 
been of the moft correé&t kind fhe was difmiffed. On her 
retura to the world fhe became acquainted with the marquis 
de la Chaffe, and married him. She died in 1683. Her 
works were printed ina collective form, in twelve volumes, 
in the year 1702. They containa number of novels, or fhort 
romances, which were much read, and contributed to fet afide 
the long ferious romances at that time in fafhion. Sheis one 
of thofe writers who, by aferibing fiGitious adventures to 
known characters of antiquity, have fo much contributed to 
confound truth and falfehood. Bayle. 

JARECA, or Yareca, in Geography, a town of Syria, 
in the Defert ; 18 miles N.N.E. of Palmyra. 

JARFSO, a town of Sweden, in Hellingland ; 36 miles 
N.W. ef Soderhamn, 
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JARGEAU, a town of France, in the department of 


the Loiret, and chief place of a canton, in the ditri@ of 
Orleans, fituated on the Loire ; 9 miles S.E. of Orleans. 
The place contains 2441, and the canton 7724 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 150 kiliometres, in ro communes. 

JARGEPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Cuttack ; 35 miles N.E. of Cuttack. 

JARGON, in Mineralogy. See Zincon and Gems. 

JARGONG, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in 
Bengal; 18 miles S.W. of Midnapour. 

JARGROD, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Braclaw; 36 miles S.S.W. of Braclaw. 

JARHISAR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
40 miles N.W. of Kiutaja. N. lat. 39° 43’. E. long. 30° 


*“"JARJA RIA, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Tigris ; 
60 miles S.S.E of Bagdad. 

JARIBOLUS, Tap:Saro-, in Antiquity, one of the Palmy- 
renian gods. ‘This deity, in all appearance, had the fame 
attributes with the God Lunus; for Jari fignifies the 
month over which the moon prefides. Mem. Acad. In- 
{crip. tom. iii. p. 177. 

JARISZOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Braclaw ; 56 miles S.W. of Braclaw. 

JAR-KEVI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 30 
miles S.W. of Augura. 

JARLSBERG, a town of Norway, capital of a diftri&, 
abounding in mines, in the diocefe of Aggerhuus ; 5 miles 
N. of Tonfberg. 

JARMAN, a town of Africa, in Sahara. N. lat. 18? 
57. E.long. 6’ 26’. 

JARNA, a town of Sweden, in Dalecarlia; 35 miles 
W.S.W. of Fahlun. 

JARNAC-CHARENTE, a town of France, in the 
department of the Charente, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri€t of Cognac, fituated on the Charente; 6 miles 
E. of Cognac. The place contains 1725, and the canton 
10,420 inhabitants, on a territory of 1624 kilometres, in 
I4 communes. 

JARNAGES, a town of France, in the department of 
the Creufe, and chief place of a canton, in the diltri& of 
Bouffac ; 16 miles S. of Bouffac. The place contains 727, 
and the canton 6118 inhabitants, on a territory of 2074 
kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

JARNOWICH, or Grornovicnt, in Biography, one of 
the moft agreeable performers on the violin of the prefent 
age, or perhaps of anyage. He delighted, if not aftonifhed 
more, the oftener he was heard. No one had more facility 
of execution, or executed witht more grace the greateft dit- 
ficulties. He compofed concertos, which, without appear- 
ing learned, or dividing the attention by the contrivance of 
the inward parts, cherifh the melody of the principal violin, 
and give a relief to the moft rapid as well as the moft pathetic 
periods of the cantilena. But fuch was the brilliancy of 
his bow, that he always feemed playing with his part. His 
flow movements never border on pfalmodia, but have always 
a “ unity of melody’’ of the moit interefting and engagin 
kind, fo complete in tafte and variety, as to ftand in no née 
of graces or embellifhments to make it palatable. In hisman- 
ner of playing, in the carriage of himfelf and his inftrument, 
there was a fomething for which we have no elegant word ; 
an ignorant and vulgar critic would perhaps ¢ail it a fang. 
If this performer, while in England, had been lefs capricious, 
and of a temper more practicable, he might have governed 
the mufical world as defpotically as Giardini had done Be- 
fore, and been a much richer man than caprice and extrava- 
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grance would ever allow himto be. Though the French, with 
their ufual ingenuity of difguifing names, call him Jarnowich, 
he wrote Giornoyichi, being by birth a Sicilian. 

This admirable performer, after quitting England, re- 
fided a confiderable time at Hamburgh, where he was no 
lefs remarkable for his performances on the violin, than as 
a {word’s-man, a dancer, a billiard-player, and for feats of 
activity of all kinds. When in England, at the fame time 
as the accomplifhed crecle, St. George, he was a match for 
him with the foils, and more than a match for the fencing- 
mafters. And being aman ofa difficult commerce, and very 
fenfible of his fuperiority in the ufe of arms, he was often 
captious and infolent in fociety, and wifhed for nothing 
more than opportunities of manifefting his talents. He had 
foucht feveral duels in France and Ruffia before his arrival 
in England ; and after quitting our ifland, he was wounded 
in the arm at Hamburgh, in an affair of honour, fo feverely, 
that it was theught both his bow-hand and fword-arm were 
fo difabled, as never more to allow him either to fiddle or fight. 
And fome years elapfed before he was again heard of asa 
mufician. During which tranquil period he feems to have 
fubfifted as a gambler, being dextrous at all kinds of games. 
But in 1804, going again to Ruffia, accounts came to this 
country that he died at a billiard table at Peterfburg, the 
latter end of that year. 

Though Jarnowich’s tafte, fancy, and performance on the 
violin were fo excellent, as a compofer, he feems to have been 
felf-taught, and not a regular bred contrapuntift. It has 
been faid, that in his early youth he had been an apprentice 
to a rope-dancer and tumbler; which will account for his 
extraordinary agility, feats of activity, and dancing talents. 
He danced a hornpipe, not only better than any of our 
failors, but as well as Nancy Daw‘fon, or Slingfby. The 
refit of his hiftory is but little known. He arrived, at an 
early period of his life, at Paris, and delighted and aftonifhed 
all hearers. In 1780 he had quitted that capital to vifit 
other countries. MM. Laborde, in his ** Effais fur la Mu- 
fique,”’ tom. iii. publifhed that year, gives him a great and 
jult character for his captivating performance on the violin ; 
but feems to over-rate his concertos, when he fays they were 
as learned as agreeable. 

JARNSKOG, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
Wirneland; 38 miles N.W. of Carlftadt. 

JARNUS, a town of Egypt; 13 miles N. of Abu- 

é. 
JAROCZOW, atown of the duchy of Warfaw ; 20 
miles W.N.W. of Kalih. 

JAROMIRZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Ko- 
nigingratz ; nine miles N. of Konigingratz. 

JARON, or Jarron, a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Farfiftan, on the road from Ifpahan to Gamron. The 
houfes are conitru€ted of earth, and the mofques are mean. 
In the town and gardens are many palm-trees, highly efteemed 
by the Perfians for their beauty and fruit, and furnifhing a 
profitable article of trade ; 80 miles S. of Schiras. N. lat. 
28°35’. E. long. 52° 42'. 

JAROS, a {mall ifland of the Mediterranean, near the 
coat of France. N. lat. 43° 12'. E. Jong. 6’ 25'. 

JAROSLAVL, a city of Ruffia, and capital of a go- 
vernment, deriving its name frem it: it is large, well built, 
and commercial, fituated on the Volga; containing eighty 
churches, three convents, above 6000 houfes of wood, and 
more than 20,0c0 inhabitants. It abounds with manufac- 
tures of Ruffia leather, in which 6000 artizans are em- 
ployed ; firft eftablifhed by Czar Peter I., and rendered 
very flourifhing by Erneft John, duke of Courland, during 
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his exile in this place ; 144 miles N.N.E. of Mofcow. N. 
lat. 37° 35's E. long. 30 14'. 

JAROSLAVSKOI, a government of Ruffia, beunded 
on the E. by the government of Koftrom, on the N. by 
thofe of Vologda and Novgorod, on the W. by Tverfkoi, 
and on the S. by Vladimir; about 160 miles in len th, and 
from 30 to 110 in breadth. The capital is Tintek 

JAROSLAW, a town of Auftrian Poland, in Galicia ; 
48 miles W.N.W. of Lemberg. 

JAROSOT, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Kiev; 36 miles W. of Bialacerkiev. 

JAROTSIN, a townof the duchy of Warfaw ; 14 miles 
W.N.W. of Kalith. 

JAROU-SANPOO, a branch of the Sanpoo, or Burham- 
footer river, which rifes in Thibet ; 30 miles E. of Darma- 

ijira. 

JARPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Baglana ; 24 
miles E. of Bahbelgong. : 

JARRA, atown of Africa, in the Moorith kingdom of 
Ludamar; the town is extenfive, the houfes are built of 
clay and tone intermixed, the clay an{wering the purpofe 
of mortar; the majority of the inhabitants is compofed of 
Negroes, from the borders of the fouthern ftates, who pre- 
fer a precarious protection under the Moors, which they 
purchafe by a tribute, to continuing expofed to their preda- 
tory hollilities. The tribute they pay is confiderable 3 and 
though they manifeft towards their Moorifh fuperiors the 
molt unlimited fubmiffion and obedience, they are treated by 
them with the utmoit indignity and contempt. N. lat, 
15.5’. W. long. 77 13’. 

JARRAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 14. miles 
S. of Allahabad.—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in the cir- 
car of Chandail; 30 miles W. of Saipour. 

JARRETIER, in the MWanege, an obfolete French word, 
fignifying a horfe whofe houghs are too clofe together ; 
which is now expreffed in French by crochu, i.e. crooked or 
hooked. 

JARRIE, La, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Charente, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diitri€t of La Rochelle; fix milesS E. of La 
Rochelle. The place contains 1163, and the canton 9729 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1574 kiliometres, in 14 com- 
munes. 

JARS, Gasniet, in Biography, was born at Lyons in 
1732. His father was concerned in the mines of the Lyon- 
nois, and as the fon difcovered an early attachment to the art 
of metallurgy, he was placed in the eftablifhment for the 
conftruction of bridges and caufeways, in order to obtain a 
practical knowledge of the bufinefs of a miner and civil 
engineer. He was foon fixed on as a fit perfon for intro- 
ducing improvements into the art of working mines in France, 
and with this view he vifited and ftri@ly {crutinized moft of 
the mines on the continent, and thofe in Scotland and Enp- 
land. On his return he fet about arranging the obferyations 
which he had been able to make, when a fudden death in 
1769 broke off his defigns. His works were publithed by 
his brother at Lyons, entitled « Voyages Metallurgiques, ou 
Recherches et Obfervations fur les Mines et Forges de Fer, 
la Fabrication de PAcier, celle du Fer-blanc, et plufieurs 
Mines de Charbon de Terre, &c.’? in three vols. 4to. They 
are faid to form a complete colleétion of theoretical and 
practical metallurgy down to the time in which the obfer- 
vations were made. Gen, Biog. 

JARUS, in Botany, 2 name by which fome authors have 
called the arum, or wake-robin. 

JASAD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Segeltan; 50 miles S, of Zareng. 

JASENITZ, 
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JASENITZ, atown of Pomerania, on the W. fide of 
the Oder, near its mouth; ro miles N. of Stettin. 

JASIDANS, in the Hiffory of Religion. 
ZIDES. 

JASINE, in Botany, a name ufed by the ancients to ex- 
prefs a fmall kind of climbing plant, much refembling that 
from which they obtained the drug called /cammony. They, 
therefore, called this fometimes the {mall fcammony, or fcam- 
monia parva. It climbed upon trees, and had fmall ivy-like 
leaves. Pliny has defcribed fuch a plant as this under the 
name of J/angini; and it feems very probable that this was 
only a corruption of the word ja/ine, that author having taken 
moit of his accounts from the Greeks, and having frequently 
miftaken their names. 

JASINGPOUR, in Geography, atown of Hindooftan, in 
Oude; zomiles S. of Fyzabad. 

JASIONE, in Botany, sacuvr, the ancient Greek name 
of fome wild pot-herb, according to the lexicographers, with 
which the genus in queftion has but little conne€tion.— 
Linn. Gen. 455. Schreb. 596. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 888. 
Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Sm. FI. Brit. 241. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
ed. 2. v. 1. 343. Juffl. 166. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 724. Gertn. 
t. 30.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Campanacee, Linn. Campanulacee, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Common Perianth, or rather Involucrum, 
of many alternate leaves, the inner ones narroweft, contain- 
ing numerous flowers on fhort ftalks, permanent ; proper 
perianth fuperior, five-cleft, permanent. Cor. of each 
flower of one petal, regular, in five rather deep, lanceolate, 
{preading fegments. Stam. Filaments five, fhort, awl-fhaped ; 
anthers oblong, conneéted at their bafe, their fummits fpread- 
ing. Pi/t. Germen inferior, roundifh ; ftyle thread-fhaped, 
the length of the corolla; ftigma f{welling, cloven. eric. 
Capfule roundifh, with five angles, crowned with the proper 
calyx, membranous, imperfeCtly two-celled, opening by a 
round orifice at the top. Partition divided from top to bot- 
tom. Seeds numerous, nearly ovate, affixed to a ftalked, 
globular, unconneéted receptacle, in the lower part of the 
capfule. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla wheel-fhaped, in five deep linear feg- 
ments. Stigma club-fhaped, cloven. Anthers connected 
at their bafe.~ Capfule inferior, imperfe@tly two-celled, 
opening at the top. 

Obf{. The central flowers are often abortive, their ftigma 
being more tumid and undivided. Linnzus placed this 
genus in his Syngenefia Monogamia, an order now, by ge- 
neral confent, abolifhed. 

1. J. montana. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1317. Curt. Lond. falc. 4. 
t. 58. Engl. Bot. t. 882. A native of dry hillocks and 
fields throughout Europe. In England it is known by the 
name of Sheep’s Scabious. The root is annual. Herb 
roughifh, pale, with feveral tems, and oblong, waved, nar- 
row leaves. Flowers terminal, folitary, ftalked, of a fky- 
blue, and very pretty. The genus is nearly allied to Phy- 
teuma in habit and charaéters. 

_ There is faid to be a perennial variety, about which we 
have often enquired in vain. 

* JASK, in Geography, a town of Croatia; 14 miles N. 
of Carlftadt. 

JASKAS, a town of Sweden, in the government of Abo ; 
14 miles N.W. of Abo. 

JASLO, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of San- 
domirz ; 72 miles S.S,W. of Sandomirz. 

JASLOWIECZ, a town of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Kaminiec ; 41 miles W.N.W. of Kaminiec. 

JASLOWITZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle of 
Znaym; 10 miles S.E. Znaym. 
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JASMELZEUM, a medicinal oil, called alfo by the Per- 
fians ja/me; it is made by putting two ounces of the white 
flowers of violet into a pint of oilof fefamum. It is ufed 
to anoint the body after bathing, and is in great efteem 
among the Perfians for its fragrancy, though it is a fort of 
fmell which many would rather think offenfive. . 

JASMINE, or Jessamine-Tree, in Botany. See Jas- 
MINUM. 

JASMINE, Arabian. 

Jasmine, Baffard. See CesTRUM. 

JASMINE, Cape. See GARDENIA. 

JASMINE, Fennel-leaved. See IpOMOEA. 

JASMINE, Ilex-leaved. See LANTANA. 

JasMINE, Perfian. See SYRINGA. 

JASMINE, Red. See PLUMERIA. 

- JasMINE, Scarlet and yellow. See BiGNoNIA. 

JASMINEA, a natural order of plants, fo called from 
Jafminum, which is one of them. This order is the 37th 
in Juffieu’s fyftem, or the fourth of his eighth clafs, and is 
equivalent to the 44th of Linnzus, or Sepiarie. For the 
charaéters of Juffieu’s eighth clafs, fee Gentranz. The 
order in quettion is thus chara€erized. 

Calyx tubular. Corolla tubular, regular ; (in Fraxinus 
either wanting, or of four petals.) Stamens moftly two. 
Style one ; ftigmatwo-lobed. Fruit either capfular (in the 
manner of the order of Acanthi), or pulpy ; in fome cafes 
with two cells and two feeds; in others of one cell, with 
one, two, or four feeds. Embryo ftraight, flat, generally 
inclofed in a flefhy albumen. Stem fhrubby, more rarely 
arborefcent, with oppofite branches. Leaves for the moft 
part oppofite. Flowers either panicled in an oppofite man- 
ner, or corymbofe. 

The fetions are two. 

1. With a capfular fruit. This contains Maytenus of 
Molina, with Ny@anthes, Syringa, Hebe (which is a Veronica), 
and Fravxinus. 

2. With a pulpy fruit. This feGtion confifts of Chionan- 
thus, Olea, Phillyrea, Mogorium (which is properly not dif- 
tin& from Ja/minum), Ja/minum and Liguffrum. 

The Jafminee form an elegant and diftin@ order, valuable 
for the elegance of their flowers, which, moreover, are 
ufually very fweet-fcented, though in fome inftances unplea- 
fantly ftrong. 

JASMINOIDES. See Lyctum. 

JASMINUM, in Botany, from sacun, a fret oint- 
ment, or perfume, alluding to the fweet fcent of the flowers. 
Linn. Gen. 9. Schreb. 12. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 35. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 1. 15. 
Brown. Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1 520. Juffl. 106. Tourn. 
t. 368. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 7. Gaertn. t. 42. Clafs 
and order, Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Sepiaria, Linn. 
Jafminea, Jul. r 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth of one leaf, inferior, tubular, 
oblong, permanent; its margin five-toothed and ereé&. 
Cor. of one petal, falver-fhaped; tube cylindrical, long ; 
limb ‘flat, in from five to eight deep, fomewhat elliptical, 
lobes. Stam. Filaments two, fhort; anthers fmall, within 
the tube of the corolla. Pif?. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; 
ftyle thread-fhaped, reaching as high as the anthers; ftigma 
two-lobed. Peric. Berry double, fmooth, each of one cell. 
Seeds folitary, large, ovate-oblong, convex on one fide, flat 
on the other, coated with pulp. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla falver-fhaped ; its fegments from five to 
eight. Berry double. Seeds folitary, coated. 

This delightful genus confifts of 21 fuppofed fpecies in 
Willdenow’s Sp. Pl. Linnzus confined it to fuch as have 
a five-cleft corolla, he having referred thofe which have 

eight 
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eight fepments in that part to NyGanthes, for want of atten- 
tion to the fruit. This in the Arbor tri/fis, the only true 
NyGanthes, is capfular, but in all his other fpecies pulpy ; 
for which reafon fir J. Banks and Dr. Solander firft pro- 
perly removed all fuch to the genus before us, of which 
their manuferipts contain defcriptions of many more, 
hitherto unpublifhed. Eleven of Willdenow’s fpecies have 
fimple leaves, eight ternate, and two pinnate ones. 

Among the former are J. hirfiutum and pubefcens, figured in 
Sm. Exot. Bot. v. 2. t. 118, and there fhewn to be one and 
the fame plant; in the fame predicament are anguflifolium 
and vimineum, of which a plate may be {een in Rheede Hort. 
Mal. v. 6. t.§3. So that the number of {pecies in Willde- 
now’s firft fection are diminifhed to nine, and his whole 
number to 1g. One of the moft interefling of this firtt 
fection is the Arabian Jafmine, J. Sambac, Nyaanthes Sam- 
bac of Linneus, a native of the Eaft Indies, and very 
general in our ftoves, where its elesant white bloffoms, 
purplifh in decay, are abundantly produced, and diffufe the 
{weeteft poflible fragrance. A double variety, fometimes 
feen, is highly valued; fee Andr. Repof. t. 497. A full 
finer variety 1s the Kudda Mulla of Hort. Malab. v. 6. 
t. 51, figured alfo in Tilli, Hort. Pifan. t. 30. This 
laft, though eafily propagated, was confined to the gardens 
of the grand duke of Tufcany, and not given to any one. 
Such ftupid illiberality met with its juft reward after a time, 
in the lofs of the plant, which, if difperfed, might have 
been preferved. 

In the fecond fe€tion are, among others, J. azoricum, fre- 
quent in green-houfes, valuable for its fhining broad leaves, 
and {weet white flowers : 

J. fruticans, Curt. Mag. t. 461, native of the fouth of 
Europe, hardy with us, bearing yellow but {centlefs 
flowers : and 

J. odoratifimum, Curt. Mag. t. 285, found in Madeira, 
very commonly kept in green-houfes, for the fake of its 
very fweet and handfome yellow bloffoms. 

J. officinale, Curt. Mag. t. 31, our common white jafmine, 
a native of the Eaft, but fo generally cultivated that it can 
hardly be found certainly wild; and the moft fhowy Cata- 
lonian jafmine, J. grandiflorum, are the only ones known 
with pinnate leaves. This laft is much more tender than the 
officinale, with larger flowers, elegantly tinged with red 
underneath. It grows in India, nor is there any good 
reafon for the name of Catalonian jafmine. 

JasMiInuM, in Gardening, a genus containing plants 
of the hardy and tender, deciduous and evergreen, fhrubby 
kinds; of which the fpecies chiefly cultivated are the com- 
mon white jafmine (J. officinale) ; the common yellow jaf- 
mine (J. fruticans); the Italian yellow jafmine (J. hu- 
mile) ; yellow Indian jafmine (J. odoratiflimum) ; the Spa- 
nifh or Catalonian jafmine (J. Sh creep ; the Arabian 
jafmine (J. Sambac) ; and the Azorian jaimine (J. Azo- 
ricum. ) 

This fort has varieties with white ftriped leaves, and with 
yellow flriped leaves. 

The fecond fort is extremely productive in fuckers from 
the roots. 

| Method of Culture —Of thefe plants the firft fort is readily 
increafed by layers or cuttings. The young branches 
fhould be laid down in the early autumn, and in the follow- 
ing autumn be taken off, and planted where they are to 
grow. The cuttings of the youn, fhoots may be planted 
either at the fame time or in the early f{pring, being 
protected in the firft cafe, in fevere weather, in the winter. 
When they are well rooted, they may be removed, with 


balls of earth about their roots, to the places where they 
are to grow up and remain. 

And the different varieties are increafed by budding or 
grafting them upon ftocks of the plain or common kind. 
See Buppine and Grarrine. 

In refpeét to the common forts, they muft be planted 
againft walls, pales, or other fences, that may ferve as a 
fupport. When planted asa ftandard, it is difficult to train 
to a proper head, and keep in order, without deftroying 
the flowering branches which are the extremities of the fame 
year’s fhoots. On this account they fhould be permitted to 
take their natural growth in the fummer, and not be pruned 
or nailed till towards the latter end of March, when the 
frofts are over, to prevent their being injured by them. 

But the varieties fhould be planted in a fouthern afpect, 
and a warmer fituation than the common fort, efpecially 
the firft, which, in very fevere winters, fhould be protected 
with mats or other means. 

The fecond fort may be increafed by layers, or planting 
the fuckers taken from the roots, in the fpring or autumn. 
The layers may be made as in the firft fort. 

The third fort is capable of being propagated either by 
budding or in-arch-grafting upon ftocks of the fecond kind, or 
by layers of the young tender branches made in the autumn or 
early {pring feafons ; but the former is the better practice, 
as producing more hardy plants. It fhould have a rather 
warm afpect, as a fouth wall, and, in very fevere winters, 
have the protection of mats. It requires the fame fort of 
pruning as the firlt fort. 

The four following forts are more tender in their nature 
and habits. 

The firft of them may be increafed by feeds or layers of 
the young fhoots. The feeds fhould be fown in the early 
{pring, in pots of frefh light earth, plunging them ina 
moderate hot-bed, and when the plants are up, removing 
them into a fecond hot-bed to forward them, giving them 
frequently flight refrefhings of water and gradually har- 
dening them to the full air. They fhould be occafionally 
watered in the winter, and in the fpring following be re- 
moved into feparate pots, the earth being carefully preferved 
about their roots. ‘heir firft growth may be promoted by 
placing them ina mild hot-bed. They afterwards require 
a pretty free air and flight prote@tion from froft in winter, 
They fhould have the decayed branches pruned out in the 
fpring, without the others being fhortened, as the flowers 
are produced at the extremities of the branches. 

In the latter method the young fhoots fhould be laid down 
in the early fpring, as about March, being flightly nicked 
underneath at a joint, and often flightly watered in dry 
weather. In the following {pring they may be taken off, 
and planted out im pots filled with light earth, feparately ; 
being afterwards managed as the others. 

They may likewife be raifed by inarch-grafting into 
ftocks of the fecond fpecies, but the plants produced in this 
way are not fo {trong as thofe upon their own ftocks, and 
they are apt to fend out too many fuckers from the roots. 

The fecond of thefe tender kinds may alfo be raifed by 
budding or inarch-grafting upon ftocks of the firft {pecies, 
which renders it more hardy than its own; but the plants 
are moitly brought from Italy, in bunches of four together, 
and which, after having their roots moiftened, and the fhoots 
and dead parts pruned away, as well as the tops cut down 
to within a few inches of the grafted parts, may be planted 
in pots filled with light frefh earth, plunging them in a mo- 
derate bark hot-bed, fhading them from the fun, and giving 
them water, When they begin to grow, all the fhoots siete 
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the grafts fhould be rubbed off, and the top.fhoots cut off, 
free air being admitted, foas to gradually harden them to 
be fet out in awarm fituation. They mutt have the pro- 
tection of the green-houfe in winter, and be frequently 
fparingly watered, a free air being admitted in mild wea- 
ther../ .- 

The third of thefe tender forts may be raifed by layers 
and cuttings; but the firft is the beft method, as the cuttings 
require much care to make them ftrike. The young 
branches fhould be laid down in the fpring, in pots filled 
with foft loamy earth, plunging them in a tan hot-bed, and 
watering them occafionally. In the autumn, when they 
have itricken root, they fhould be taken off, and planted out 
in feparate {mall pots, plunging them in a hot-bed, due 
fhade being given. The cuttings may be-planted in pots of 
the fame fort of earth during the fummer, plunging them in 
a tan hot-bed, and covering them clofe with a bell or hand 
glafs, due fhade being given, and occafional waterings. 
When they have taken good root, in the beginning of au- 
tumn, they may be removed into feparate pots, and be ma- 
raged as thofe from layers. 

Thefe plants fucceed beft when kept in the ftove. 

The laft of thefe tender forts may be increafed in the fame 
way as the fourth f{pecies, and requires the fame manage- 
ment afterwards. 

The three firft fpecies may be employed as plants of or- 
nament for covering walls, palings, and other naked 
ereGtions about houfes, as well as occafionally introduced as 
ttandards in clumps, borders, and other parts of pleafure 
grounds. 

The other forts afford variety among other potted green- 
houfe and ftove plants. Some may likewife be trained 
again{t warm walls or palings, efpecially the laft kind which 
has a fine fragrance, and at the fame time a good appear- 
ance. 

JASMUND, in Geography, a peninfula of the ifland of 
Rugen, which forms, with another peninfula called “ Witto,”’ 
a large bay, fronting the north-eaft, which, in hazy wea- 
ther, often proves deftrutive to veffels. The bay is called 
“© Tromperwyck."’ N. lat. 54° 35’. EE. long. 13° 45'. 

JASOUN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the govern- 
ment of Sivas, on the Black fea; 75 miles N.E. of Sam- 
foun. 

JASPACHATES, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, 
a name given to fome varieties of the agate-jafper, mentioned 
under No. 5. in the following article. 

JASPER, Jajpe, Fr. Jafpis, in moft other European 
languages; a mineral fpecies belonging to the clafs of 
earthy foffils, and divided by Werner into fix fub-f{pecies 
diltin& from each other, both by their oryéognoftic and 
geognoftic characters; viz. 1. Egyptian jafper; 2. Rib- 


bond jafper; 3. Porcelain jafper; 4. Common jafper; - 


5. Agate jafper, and 6. Opal jafper. They agree in their 
being opaque or flightly tranflucent at the edges, in hardly 
ever affeéting vivid colours, in their always occurring maffive 
and in common external fhape (except the Egyptian jafper); 
in their hardnefs being rather inferior to that of common 
quartz. The remaining external, in conjunétion with the 
geognoltic, charaCters have been thought fufficient by Wer- 
ner to divide the jafpers iato the above fub-{pecies, which 
by fome other writers are confidered as varieties cnly. 
Some jafpers are nearly related to heliotrope, others ap- 
proach the nature of indurated clay, argillaceous iron-ftone, 
and lithomarge ; the opal jafper paffes into the opal. 
Almott a!l coloured jafpers, according to Haily, are con- 


ductors of eleétricity ; a property obfervable by bringing 
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them into contaét with an elerified conductor, when, on 
the approach of the finger, they emit {parks. 

t. Egyptian jafper ; Egyptian pebble. Quartz jafpe pana- 
ché, Uauy 3 Caillou d' Egypte, Fr.; Egypiifeher Kicfel, Nil- 
Jfrein, Germ.; Silex ZEgyptiacus, Niloticus, Lat. 

Brown and yellow are the predominant colours of this 
jafper, and generally feveral fhades of them occur together in 
the fame piece. The brown is ufually a deep chefnut or liver 
brown, fometimes approaching to blackifh brown, and an 
admixture of red is likewife obfervable; at Baaden a variety 
is faid to occur in which the red predominates. ‘The yellow 
is moftly a deep ifabel-yellow, alfo greyifh yellow ; it like- 
wife paffes into feveral fhades of pale red. Two of thefe co- 
lours are generally mixed in fuch a manner that the one, par- 
ticularly the brown, forms the ground, while the other re- 
prefents a fucceffion of varioufly cortorted, concentric, irre- 
gular zones or bands, and fpots which, in conjunGtion with 
black dendritical and other delineations, often produce re- 
prefentations of grottos, landfcapes, human figures, and 
other objects. 

It has hitherto been found only in rolled moitly oblong 
pieces, and in the form of balls, with uneven furface. Thete 
have alfo been found hollow, drufed with brown quartz 
cryftals ; but fuch {pecimens are.very rare. 

Both externally and internally it is moderately gliftening ; 
luftre more or lefs refinous. Fra€ture flat concheidal. 
It is pretty eafily frangible. Its hardnefs is rather lefs than 
that of quartz. Fragments indeterminately angular and very 
fharp-edged ; perfectly opaque, and only flightly tranflu- 
cent at the edges. Specific gravity 2.564, Briflon; 2.6c0 
Brinnich. 

Before the J/ow-pipe the Egyptian jafper is infufible with- 
out addition. When ignited for a confiderable length of 
time it lofes its colour. 

The proportion of the component parts of this fubftance 
mutt, of courfe, be fubjeét to confiderable variation, accord- 
ing as the brown or yellow mafs predominates. A variety 
analyzed by Delametherie, yielded 

Silica 54 
Alumine 30 
Oxyd of iron 16 

This jafper is found pretty abundantly in Egypt, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Cairo and Suez, on the 
borders of the Nile. Accerding to Dr. Reufs, it occurs 
alfo, as rolled pieces, at Kofchatek, in the Bunzlau circle of 
Bohemia. It is alfo faid to be found at Freife in Lotha- 
ringue. 

Of its geognoffie fituation, no more is known than that it 
always occurs in rounded pieces, which appear not to owe 
their origin to rolling, but to be original, and produced by 
infiltration. It has been ingenioufly remarked by Mr. 
Mohs, that the interior of thofe balls is generally found to 
agree exaCtly with their exterior form, in the fame manner 
as in fome hornitone-balls, in which the nucleus is feparated 
from the furrounding coatings by a conformable coating of 
cryftallized quartz, &c. If this be the cafe, neither the 
colour, nor the delineations in the Egyptian jafper, can be 
confidered as derived from without, nor its form as a fecond- 
ary one; and we may further infer from this, that the balls 

‘of this jafper, (at lealt thofe of the brown variety from 
Egypt,) are formed hke agate balls in rocks belonging to 
the formation of the amygdaloid. Werner, as we are told 
by Mr. Jamefon, fufpeéts that it occurs imbedded in a 
brown ochre of iron. Mr. Patrin is of opinion, that thefe 
rounded maffes have originally been fimple ferruginous 
geodes, formed in marley ferruginous foil, abounding with 
iron ochre, which has moulded itfelf into oval mafles com- 


poled 
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pofed of concentric layers. Thefe layers, in the progrefs 
of time, will fhrink both by deficcation and the effects of 
the mutual attraGtion of the ferruginous molecules, which 
have a perpetual tendency to enter into the clofeft pofiible 
combination. The layers of the geode, by their condenfa- 
tion, become more or lefs feparated from one another, and 
its centre remains empty, in cafe the whole mafs is com- 
pofed of nothing but pure oxyd of iron; but when mixed 
with marle, this latter is continually preffed towards the 
centre, where it forms a nucleus more or lefs light coloured, 
in proportion as it has parted with the iron it contained, and 
which has united with that of the neighbouring layers. In 
the ordinary way of occurring, (Mr. Patrin obferves,) it 
appears that thefe geodes remain nearly in the fame ftate 
in which they were formed; but in Egypt fome particular 
circumftance has made them undergo a new modification. 
Decompofition, or other circumftances that may have altered 
the nature of the foil that contained thefe geodes, muft have 
caufed the developement of various fluids, which penetrating 
through the pores of the geode, and combining with the 
fluids it contained, have formed-there the filiceous matter in 
the fame manner in whieh water is formed by the combina- 
tian of hydrogen and oxygen. : 

* Cordier obierved this jafper to enter into the compofition 
of an Egyptian breccia, made up of a great variety of 
rounded ftones; and it is f{uppofed that thofe places where 
this breccia forms extenfive beds, the greater part of the 
rolled pieces that are feen there, owe their prefent detached 
ftate to a difintegration of fuch maffes. 

The Egyptian jafper is much efteemed on account of 
its delineations, which are often very fingular; and as it is 
fufceptible of a very high polifh it is cut by lapidaries into 
thin pieces for fnuff-boxes, broaches, &c. 

2. Ribbond jafper, Striped jafper, Kirw. James. ; Band 
jafpis, Band frein, Germ. ; Quartz ja/pe onyx, Haiiy. Ja/pe 
rubané, J. en ruban, Broch, &c. Ja/pis vittata, Fortt. 

It always exhibits two, three, or more colours together, 
which are difpofed in alternating, ftraight, feldom waved, 
ftripes or layers. The colours are yellowifh, greenifh, and 
pearl-grey, yellowifh, and greenifh-white, ochrey, and ifa- 
bell-yellow, mountain and leek-green, flefh, cherry, and 
brownifh-red. 

It is always found maflive, internally it is dull; the luftre 
it occafionally exhibits proceeding from admixed heteroge- 
neous particles. 

Its hardnefs is lef$ than that of quartz. It is brittle and 
eafily frangible; fracture conchoidal, but fometimes ap- 
proaching to {plintery or earthy ; alfo a tendency to the 
flaty. fraéture has been obferved in fome varieties. Frag- 
ments indeterminately angular, fharp-edged. Specific gra- 
vity from 2.500 to 2.800. 

The ribbond jafper is found in Siberia, particularly in the 
diftriéts of Koliwan and Catherinebourg; in Sicily ; Corfica; 
Switzerland; in Germany, at Gnandftein and Wolflitz near 
Frohburg, in the Leipzig diftri& ; at Ilmenau in Henne- 
berg, at Falkenftein; on the Hartz, and in the Palatinate. 
It probably occurs alfo, according to Jamefon, in the Pent- 
land hills near Edinburgh. 

The geognoflic relations of this jafper appear to be fuffi- 
ciently diftinet from that of the others, it forms confidera- 
ble mafles and beds, with whofe connection, however, we 
are as yet unacquainted. The ribbond jafper of the Hartz, 
as conneéted with grauwacke on which it refts, cannot be 

’ doubted to be fubordinate to the tranfition rocks. Mr. 
Patrin confiders this jafper and all others that occur in beds, 
Vou. XVIIL. 
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and are entirely opaque, to be primitive; and moft of the 
Siberian jafpers are in that predicament. He refers to the 
Secondary jafpers, all thofe that have a vitreous fra&ture com- 
bined with a flight degree of tranflucidity. But feveral 
circumftances conneéted with the geognoftic occurrence of 
the different jafpers, prevent us from admitting this diftinc- 
tion. 

The fineft Siberian ribbond jafper is found, together with 
other varieties, in the hills that border on the fouthern part 
of the Ural mountains, about roo or 150 leagues nerth- 
ward of the Cafpian fea, in the neighbourhood of the 
fortrefs of Orfkaia. The red and green layers of this 
jafper being fo well defined and regular, it is made ufe of 
for feveral purpofes of ornament, particularly for cameos. 
It is not found in large maffes. Patrin informs us, that 
when feen in its native place, it appears to admit of being 
quarried in blocks of feveral feet in fize; but as foon as the 
rock is wrought, it feparates into fmall pieces. 

3- Porcelain-jafper. Porcellanite, Kirw. Jafpe porcellaine, 
Broch. -Ja/pe Fs Brongn. a Seen 
Haiiy. Diafpro porcellanico, Nap. Porzellanjafpis, Porzellan- 
Stein, Germ. 

Its principal colour is a bluifh-grey, of various intenfity, 
generally intermediate between pearl-grey and lavender-blue. 
It is alfo found yellow, fuch as ochre and ftraw, and even 
pale orange-yellow, which paffes into brick-red. Clove- 
brown and liver-brown are likewife mentioned among its 
colours; as alfo bluifh-black and mountain-green. Some- 
times feveral of thefe colours occur together in fpots, and 
in flamed and clouded delineations. The bluith-grey varieties, 
however, exhibit generally but one colour, befides the red 
and yellowifh-brown colour on the rifts, and the red or 
brown coloured impreflions of various vegetables. d 

It occurs commonly maffive, and fometimes in blunt-edged 
and rounded rolled pieces, which, in the rents they exhibit, 
bear evidently the marks of the a€tion of fire. 

Internally its luftre is inconfiderable ; it feldom approaches 
to fhining. 

Its hardnefs is inferior to that of moft other jafpers ; it is 
very brittle: fra@ture imperfetly conchoidal, approaching to 
even: fragments indeterminably angular, pretty fharp-edged ; 
perfeGtly opaque ; fpecific gravity 2.330, Kirwan; 2.603, 
Wiedenmann. 

By the continued application of intenfe heat, the por- 
celain-jafper, according to Wiedenmann, may be fufed into 
a black fcoria. But the yellow variety, operated upon by 
Klaproth, fhewed no change either in the clay or charcoal 
crucible, except that in the former it was feen to contract, 
and its furface to become dark fteel-grey and dull, while in 
the charcoal crucible a {mall piece became black and gliften- 
ing, and acquired a yellowifh-brown furface. 

The conftituent parts of the pearl-grey variety, from 
Stracke, in Bohemia, are ftated.as follows by the late Mr. 
Rofe, by whofe death the world has loft one of the moft ac- 
curate analyits. - 


Silica - - - - 60.75 
Argil > =y a bans 27225 
Magnefia = . . 3-00 
Oxyd of iron - . 2.50 
Kali - 4.0 - 3-66 

97-16 


Karften Min. Tabellen, p. 25 and 71. 


Mr, Lampadius, who examined the lavender-blue variety 
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of porcelain-jafper, obtained refults very different from thofe 
of the preceding analyfis, viz. 


Silica - - - - 33-50 
Argil - - - 58.00 
Magnefia - - - 4.02 
Oxyd of iron - - 3-00 

98.50 


Samm]. Pra&. Chem. Ath. 

This fubftance is found in Bohemia (at Schwintfhitz, 
Stracke, near Carlfbad, &c.), in Saxony (at Planitz), in 
the Upper Palatinate, in Heffia (near Almerode), in Saar- 
bruck (at Dutweiler), in Siberia (at Kufnezk, in the dif- 
tric of Koliwan), Iceland, &c. It occurs in confiderable 
maffes, and obvioufly owes its origin to the a¢tion of fub- 
terraneous fire: Werner therefore ranks it with his pfeudo- 
volcanic, or fuch foffils whofe nature has been confiderably 
altered by the proximity of that agent. That it has not been 
ina {tate of fufion is proved by the impreffions of plants fo 
frequently obferved in it, and which befpeaks the foffil to 
have originally been that variety of flate-clay which belongs 
to the coal formation. We accordingly find it in company 
with burnt clay, earth-flag, &c. in countries which have 
either formerly experienced the ravages of fubterraneous 
fires, or where beds of coal are actually in a flate of ignition. 
It is a faét worthy to be noticed, that at Dutweiler, in the 
county of Saarbruck, which not long ago experienced the 
{pontaneous inflammation of a bed of coal, both porcelain- 
jafper, and other pfeudo-volcanic fubitances, are feen as it 
were in a progreflive ftate: they are more or lefs changed 
in proportion to their diftance from the principal feat of the 
fubterraneous fire ; and the vegetable impreflions which they 
exhibit are in every refpe& the fame with thofe obferved on 
the flate-clay. 

The porcelain-jafper has obtained its name from its ap- 
pearance, and the circumftances conneéted with its origin. 
It takes a moderate polifh, but is not applied for orna- 
mental purpofes. Indeed, there are feldom any large pieces 
vof it found without rifts and fiffures. 

4. Common jafper. Gemeiner jafpis, Germ. Diafpro commune, 
Nap. Cherie jafpe, Haity. Jafpe commun, Broch. Silex 
jafpis vulgaris, Lat. 

Its principal colours are brown, red, and yellow ; the 
brown is yellowifh, reddifh, clove, liver, blackifh-brown, 
approaching to black; the red is tile, and blood-red of 
various fhades, feldom flefh-red ; the yellow is moftly ochre- 
yellow, which paffes into greenifh-yellow; alfo various fhades 
of green are obferved among the colours of the common 
jafper, {uch as mountain, verdigris, and olive-green, but they 
are lefs frequently met with. Several of thefe colours are 
fometimes feen together in {mall irregularly ftriped, fpotted, 
and clouded delineations. 

It occurs commonly maffive, but alfo alternating in thin 
layers with quartz, &c. and diffeminated, as in the blood-ftone ; 
it is likewife found in blunt-edged rolled pieces. 

Internally its luftre is intermediate between gliftening and 
fhining ; it is rather vitreous. 

t is nearly of the fame hardnefs as the preceding fub- 
{pecies ; it is brittle and eafily frangible: fra€ture more or 
lefs perfeGtly conchoidal, approaching in fome varieties to 
fplintery, from which it paffes into fine earthy. Fragments 
indeterminately. angular, pretty fharp-edged: they are ge- 
nerally opaque, but now and then tranflucent at the edges. 
Specific gravity, 2.580 to 2.700, Kirwan ; 2.652 to 2.663, 
Sauffure ; 2.666, Mufchenbroek ; 2.692, Blumenbach. 


Common jafper is infufible without addition before the 
blow-pipe ; it only lofes its colour by the application of in- 
tenfe heat; with borax it is diffolved without ebullition, 
while foda and phofphoric acid combine with it in an imper- 
fe&t manner only ; when urged by oxygen gas it is converted 
before the blow-pipe into a white or dark grey globule. 

According to Kirwan the common jafper contifts of 


Silica - - - ~ 75-00 
Argil - - - - 20.00 
Oxyd of iron. - - > 5.00 

100 


Mr. Lampadius thinks that he has found that the reddifh- 
brown variety is generally coloured by the oxyd of uranium 
and fome iron, the proportion of the uranium being about 
three per cent. 

Among the /ocalities of the common jafper are: Saxony 
(Altenberg, Geifing, Freiberg, Seiferfdorf, Schneeberg, 
Eibenitock, &c.) ; Bohemia (Jefhkner mountains, &c.) ; Si- 
lefia (Bunzlau, Landfhut, &c.); Salzburg; Steurmark ; 
Hungary and Tranfylvania; Italy, particularly Sicily ; 
France ; Scotland (according to Jamefon, in the tranfition 
rocks near Edinburgh), the Shetland iflands, Norway, &c. 

The common jafper is exclufively a produétion of veins: 
it occurs in fuch as are chiefly compofed of iron ore, to which 
indeed it appears to bear great geognottic affinity. ‘The 
{ubtiances with which it occurs together in thefe veins are 
red and brown iron-{ftone, iron-flint, quartz, opal, litho- 
marge, &c.; as alfo, fometimes, galena, pyrites, and vitreous 
filver. But common jafper is alfo found conitituting veins 
for itfelf without any metallic ores, and only accompanied 
by fome amethyft or common quartz, which in this cafe 
generally occupy the middle of the vein. It likewife occurs 
as aconitituent part of agate balls in amygdaloid. At Salz- 
burg it is faid to have been found in calcareous and clay 
flate rocks, and at Offenbanya, to form the batis of a par- 
ticular kind of porphyry ; but this latter obfervation feems 
to be founded on error, fince all the Tranfylvanian varieties 
of porphyry that have fallen under the obfervation of Werner, 
and other mineralogiits well acquainted with the true cha- 
racters of jafper, have pronounced them to belong to the 
clay, horn-itone, and pitch-{tone porphyries. 

Mott varieties of the common jafper are fufceptible of a 
tolerably good polifh, whence they are frequently cut by 
the lapidaries, and formed into {nuff-boxes, buttons, feal- 
ftones, (fee Gems, engraved) &c. ; fome varieties that may be 
procured in voluminous blocks are wrought into tables, 
mantle-pieces, {mall pillars, and other objects of ornamental 
architecture. The following are moft frequently feen in 
the hands of the lapidary : 

The red jafper, on which we poffefs fome very fine antique 
engravings. Itis found at Giuliano, at San-Stefano, at Cor- 
nerata, and at Monte-Vago, in Sicily ; and occurs alfo in 
the vicinity of Geneva, in the valley of Chamouni; at Gre- 
noble, in the department of the [fére ;_and at Mont-More, in 
the department of the High Alps. Canavais, in Piedmont, 
is faid likewife to furnifh good red jafper. ‘This fhould not 
be confounded with iron-flint and finople, which is a variety 
of quartz. 

The yellow jafper : it is feldom found in large pieces, and 
only ufed for inlaid work, mofaic, &c. The beft is found 
at Giuliano, in Sicily; and it occurs alfo in the valley of 
Chamouni, and between Varet and Grenoble, in the depart- 
ment of the Isere. This variety is feldom found equally 
tinged, but often traverfed by white and red veins. 

Brown 
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Brown jafper of various fhades. This is the moft com- 
mon, and moit frequently feen converted into objects of 
ornament, vafes, pedeftals, &c. It takes a very fine polifh. 

What the Italians call Paragone is, properly {peaking, the 
Lydian ftone ; but the name is now and then applied to a 
black variety of jafper, much efteemed by lapidaries for feal 
ftones, &c. It is faid to be found at Giuliano in Sicily. (Alfo 
a black marble is fometimes improperly called Paragone.) 

The exiftence of a /now white variety of common jafper 
is doubted by fome. “What goes by this name is a white 
{tone marked here and there with fine red lines ; but as it has 
been feen cut and polifhed only, its nature is not determined 
withaccuracy. Another white jafper is mentioned by Herr- 
mann as occurring in more elevated parts of the Altaic 
mountains, near the fource of the Korgoo; it is marked 
with black dendrite. Specimens before us have the appear- 
ance of horn-ftone. 

The galaGtites of Pliny is, by fome writers, confidered as 
a white jafper. 

5- Agate Jafper; Jafp.agate; Azat Jafpis, Germ. 

Its colour is flefh-red, reddifh-white, and brownifh ; alfo 
yellowifh-white, which paffes into ifabell, ftraw, and greenifh 
yellow. Thefe colours form concentric rings, and figures 
refembling plans of fortifications, &c. 

It occurs maffive. Has fcarcely any luftre. Is rather 
lefs hard than common jafper. Its fraGture is fmall and flat 
conchoidal, approaching to even. The other external cha- 
racters are thofe of the preceding {pecies. 

The agate-jafper is only found in agate veins, and in 
agate balls occurring in amygdaloid and porphyry rocks. 

It is cut and pokfhed. 

6. Opal Jafper, Quartz refinite commun, Haiiy. 

Its principal colours are fhades of red; fleth-red, fcarlet- 
red, brick-red, blood-red, cherry-red, brownifh-red ; it alfo 
occurs reddifh and yellowifh-brown, and feldom ochre-yel- 
low ; thefe colours exift varioufly mixed, as {pots and veins 
in the fame piece ; fometimes they are uniform. 

It occurs maffive. 

Internally its luftre is more or lefs fhining, and interme- 
diate between vitreous and refinous. 

It is nearly of the fame hardnefs as the preceding fub- 
fpecies, brittle, andeafily frangible. Frature large or {mall 
flat-conchoidal. Fragments indeterminately angular, fharp- 
edged, fcarcely tranflucent at the edges. 

The preceding chara¢ters agree partly with thofe of the 
opal; and indeed the geognoftic relation of the opal-jafper 
is perfectly the fame as that of the opal. It is moftly found 
nidulating in porphyry, fometimies in veins, and in both cafes 
it is conitantly accompanied by common opal. 

Its principal locality is Kafchau, Tockay, in Hungary, 
and it is alfo found near Conftantinople, and in the mountains 
of Kolywan, in Sibiria. 

JASPONYX. See Jasper, No. 2. 

JASQUE, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Mecran, which gives name to a cape in the gulf of 
Ormuz. N. lat. 25° 40’. E. long. 59° 4’. 

JASSARI, a town of Sweden, in the Lapmark of Ki- 
mi, in the gulf of Bothnia; 50 miles N.N.E. of Kimi — 
Alfo, ariver of Sweden, which runs into the gulf of Both- 
nia, at the above-named town. 

JASSELMARE, a country of Hindooftan, bordering 
on the lower part of the courfe of the river Puddar, and 
on the fandy defert, which, as well as Nagore and Bicka- 
neer, form a number of petty rajahfhips, and are underftood 
to be moitly inhabited by Rajpoots. 

JASSENES Marmor. See MArmor. 
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JASSI, in Geography, atown of Turkiftan, on the Sirr ; 
140 miles W. of Taraz. 

JASSINGPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 
nine miles E. of Sultanpour. 

JASSUM-KALASI, a town of A fiatic Turkey, on the 
W. coaft of Natolia; 40 miles W. of Moglah. 

JASSY, a city and capital of Moldavia, fuppofed to 
have been garrifoned in the time of the Romans ; having a 
citadel and fome fortifications. It is the fee of an arch- 
bifhop, and the inhabitants are chiefly Greeks ; 200 miles 
E of Otchakov. N. lat. 47° 10’. E. long. 27° 44'. 

JASTIAN, in the Greeé Mefe, a name given by Arif- 
toxenus to a mode more generally called by other authors 
Tonian. See Move and Mufic of the Ancients. 

JAT, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Smaland ; 20 miles S. of Wexio. 

JATOE, a town on the ifland of Borneo; 120 miles N. 
of Nagara. 

JATRALIPTES, in Ancient Medicine, and the Gymna- 
Jfium, derived from ixzeo:, phyfician, and ard, I anoint, an 
appellation given to the perfons who fuperintend the ufe of 
oils and unguents in the gymnafium, as well as to thofe who 
dire&ted un@tuous applications to the fick. Pliny inveighs 
againft the luxurious extent to which the ufe of thefe per- 
fumed ointments had been carried in his time, when the 
application of them employed as many people as the ma- 
nagement of the baths. Under the jatraliptes were the 
un@ores, who applied the ointment; the fricatores, who 
rubbed or curried the fkin with the ftrigil, or other inftru- 
ments of a fimilar kind; the dropaciffe, or aliparii, whofe 
bufinefs it was to remove the hair, either by extraction or 
depilatory applications ; and, laftly, the #raéatores, who 
were employed in gently moving and {queezing, or kneading 
all the limbs, to render them fupple, and at the fame time 
to give a pleafing fenfation. The jatraliptes was alfo called 
aliptes ; both which terms were fometimes alfo ufed to de- 
note the mafters of the exercife, fuch as the gymna/fes and 
pedotriba. The external application of oil, for the cure of 
difeafes, became a diftin@ branch of the medical art, and 
was called 

JATRALIPTIC Mepicixzr This was firft intro- 
duced, according to Pliny, by Prodicus, a native of Selym- 
bria, and a difciple of Hippocrates. The volumes, which 
treat exprefsly of its precepts, are loft; but we find the 
anointing of the body with oil recommended, amoug other 
remedies, in various difeafes ; as fevers, puftular eruptions, 
gout, palfy, lethargy, tetanus, hydrophobia, cholera, melan- 
choly, dropfy, profufe fweating, and itch. In furgery, it 
was fuppofed to allay irritation in thofe who had undergone 
fevere operations, to refolve indurations, and to remove the 
pain and {welling attending luxations. See Le Clerc, Hift. 
de la Med. part 3. lib. i—Pliny Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. cap. 1. 
and 3. Lib. xv. cap. 4. &c. Celfus, paffim. Profp. Alpin. 
de Med. Zgyptorum, lib. iii. cap. 15.—Alfo, Mr. Hunter’s 
learned Effay on the External Ufe of Oilin the Edin. Med. 
and Surg. Journal, vol. ii. p. 185, for April, 1806. 

JATROPHA, in Botany, apparently from sigo-, a phy- 
Jician ; the phyfic-nut. This is a virulent tribe of plants, 
whofe oily feeds, at leaft their cotyledons, are either eatable 
and wholefome, or fimply purgative, like thofe of its near 
ally the Ricinus or Palma-Chrifti—Linn, Gen. 503. Schreb. 
655. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 557. Mart. Mill. Dic. v. 2. 
Juff. 389. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 791. Gertn. t. 108. (Ma- 
nihot ; Tourn. t. 438.)—Clafs and order, Monoecia Mona- 
delphia. Nat. Ord. Tricocce, Linn. Euphorbie, Jufl, 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth fcarcely manifeit. Cor. 
of one petal, funnel-fhaped ; tube very fhort; limb in five 
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deep, roundifh, {preading, convex fegments, concave under- 
neath. Stam. Filaments ten, awl-fhaped, approaching each 
other in the middle, the five alternate ones fhorter, all erect, 
fhorter than the corolla; anthers roundifh, verfatile. Pf. 
a flight rudiment in the bottom of the flower. 

Female, Cal. none. Cor. rofaceous, of five petals. Pi/f. 
Gerinen fuperior, roundifh, with three furrows ; ftyles three, 
cloven ; ftigmas fimple. eric. Capfule roundifh, three- 
lobed, three-celled; each cell with two valves. Seeds foli- 
tary, roundifh, large. 

Ef. Ch. Male, Calyx inconftant. Corolla of one petal, 
funuel-fhaped. Stamens ten, alternately fhorter and longer. 

Female, Calyx none. Corolla of five petals, {preading. 
Styles three, cloven. Capfule of three cells. Seeds folitary. 

Obf. J. urens is faid to have but nine ftamens. Will- 
denow reckons 17 fpecies of this genus, of which about 
eight were known to Linnzus, though not very perfeétly. 
For examples of Jatropha may ferve 

J. pandurifolia. Andr. Repof. t. 267. Curt. Mag. t. 604. 
(J. acuminata; Venten. Jard. de la Malmaif. t. 52 )—A 
native of Cuba, remarkable for its fiddle-fhaped leaves, and 
beautiful deep fcarlet flowers. 

J. Curcas. Jacq. Hort. Vind. v. 3. t. 633 a native of 
South America, fometimes kept in the ftoves of botanic 

ardens. 
B J. Manihot, whofe root makes the Caflava bread in the 
Welt Indies, being, though a virulent poifon, rendered 
{weet and harmlefs by wafhing its grated fubftance. 

All thefe are fhrubs. ‘The aves of the whole genus are 
ftalked, alternate, generally lobed, and often palmate. 
Flowers corymbofe. 

JATS, Jares, or Jetes, a tribe of Hindoos, who long 
fince the death of Aurungzebe erected a ftate in the pro- 
vinces of Agra and Delhi. They appeared at firft no other- 
wife than as banditti, but at laft formed a regular ftate, 
and fixed their capital at the city of Agra, and appear to 
have poffeffed a tra&t of country, along both fides of the 
Jumnah river, from the neighbourhood of Gwalior to that 
of Delhi; in length about 160 miles and 50 broad. Col. 
Dow, in 1770, eftimated their revenue (perhaps extrava- 
gantly) at 200 lacks of rupees, and their force at 60 or 
70,0co men. ‘This nation is traced by P. Wendell from 
the countries lying between the S.E. confines of Moultan 
and Gohud. ‘Tamerlane, it is certain, made war on a peo- 
ple, called the ‘* Getes,’’ in his march from Batnir to Sa- 
manah. Nudjuff Cawn, at a late period, difpoffefled the 
Jats of their whole country, except the confined territory 
of Bhartpour. Madajee Sindia has, in turn, {tripped Nud- 
juff Cawn’s fucceffors of thefe conquefts, which are now 
fearcely worth poffeffing, although a few years ago, under 
Soorage Mull, they ranked among the moft flourifhing pro- 
vinces of Hindooftan. The Jats nolonger exiit as a nation: 
all that remains to Runjet Sing, the fon of Soorage Mull, 

cing the fort of Bhartpour, or Burratpour, fituated about 
45 miles on the weit of Agra, with a {mall territory of 
four or five lacks of rupees. “The rajah of Gohud is of 
the Jat tribe, but unconnected with Rumjet Sing. Rennell’s 
Memoir. 

JATTENDALS, a town of Sweden, in Helfingland ; 
16 miles N. of Hudwick{fwall. 

JATTIR, in Scripture Geography, a city of Dan (Jofh. 
xv. 48.), afterwards given to the Levites of Kohath’s family. 
(Jofh. xxi. 14.) Evufebius fays, that it is fituated in the 
diftri& of Daroma, towards Malatha, about 20 miles from 
Eleutheropolis. 

JATTRA, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 15 miles 
N. of Midnapour. ; 
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JATTS, a {mall ifland in the Atlantic, near the coat 
of Guinea. N. lat. 11°48’. W. long. 15° 50’. 

JAU be st. Extas, a town of Brazil, on the river Ne- 
gro; 70 miles W. of Fort Rio Negro. 

JAVA, one of the largeft iflands conftituting the Archi- 
pelago in the Eaft Indian fea, about 650 Britifh miles im 
length, and in medial breadth about 100 miles, fituated be« 
tween 5° 45’ and 8° 48! S. lat., and 105° and 114° 40! E. 
long. This ifland lies nearly in the direGtiion of E. and W. 
and to the S. and W. its fhores are wafhed by the fouthern 
Indian ocean. On the N.W. lies the ifland of Sumatra, 
from which it is feparated by the {traits of Sunda; to the 
N. Borneo, from which it is feparated by the Java fea; to. 
the N.E. at aconfiderable diitance, Celebes; to the E. 
Bali, divided from it by a narrow paflage, called the ftraits, 
of Bali. This ifland is the fouthernmoit of thofe four large 
iflands, the other three being Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes,, 
which were formerly known by the appellation of the Sunda 
iflands ; and when the Dutch company firft eftablifhed them- 
felves here, Java was divided into three large empires, viz. 
Bantam, Jaccatra, and the empire of the Soefoehoenam, which 
laft was the moft extenfive, and comprehended full two-thirds: 
of the whole ifland, Cheribon being feudatory to it. ° But 
it is at prefent divided into five ftates or empires, viz. Bantam, 
Jaccatra, Cheribon, the empire of the Soefoehoenam, and 
that of the Sultan; which altogether contain 123 provinces, 
or governments, the kingdom of Bantam being confidered 
only as one. The four firft of thefe are fo dependent on: 
the Dutch, as to be under engagements to deliver their 
produce to the Dutch, and not to fell any of it to any other 
nation. “Each province, or government, confiits of a certain 
number of “ tjatjars,’? or families, the number of which, 
throughout the whole of Java, including Bantam, amounted, 
inthe year 1777, to 152,014. Thefe families are eftimated. 
to confift of 912,084 perfons; and if to thefe we add 
the inhabitants of the principality of Madura, which, 
though a feparate ifland, is always confidered as connected 
with Java, and contains 10,000 families, or 60,000 perfons, 
the whole population of Java and Madura will amount to 
972,084 perfons. Huyfen, however, gives the population. 
of Java, exclufive of Madura, as follows: wiz. in the 
kingdom of Bantam, 5000 families, in Jaccatra 33,9145 
in Cheribon 15,000, in the Mataram, or empire of Java 
Proper, 94,200, making in all 148,114 families, which, al- 
lowing fix individuals to each family, will give $85,684 for 
the whole number of inhabitants; but from more recent 
accounts he infers, that the population of Java is 14 or 2 
millions of people. Thefe {tatements do not include the 
inhabitants of Batavia ; whichfee. A chain of high moun- 
tains, commencing to the E.,. in the province of Balambou- 
ang, and running through it to the W., but decreafing in 


‘height, divides Java, longitudinaliy, mto two parts, of 


which the northern portion is the largeft and the beit. The 
north coaft has every where a low and woody foreland, with 
fome hills, particularly W. of Bantam, where the high land 
ftretches down to the fea-coaft. Thisifland has feveral deep 
bays on the north fide, as thofe of Bantam, Batavia, Cheriben, 
Samarang, Joana and Sourabay, whichafford every where gcod 
anchorage. The fouth coafts are much lefs known then 
thofe onthe north. Inthe good monfoons, the flcy is almoft 
always clear, except near the time of the breaking up of 
the monfoons, when many and violent thunder ftorms rapidly 
fucceed each other. In thebad monfoons, the weft winds, 
which then prevail, bring with them heavy rains and viclent 
thunder-ftorms, without much alteration in the temperature ; 
the thermometer, in the warmett part of the day; generally 
ftanding at between 82° and S$. The effe&t of this de- 
gree 
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gree Of heat is much moderated by the alternate land and fea 
breezes, which-blow every day in regular rotation. ‘The 
barometer feldom varies more than two or three lines. 
Thunberg mentions feveral voleanoes in this ifland, one of 
which had overwhelmed with afhesa great number of coffee 
plantations. Javais watered by a great number of rivers, 
which defcend from the chain of mountains above-mentioned, 
but none of them are navigable for large veffels. The foil 
is every where a reddifh granulated clay, which in the dry 
feafon is fo hard, as to be incapable of cultivation without 
much moiftening, but with little labour it is extremely fertile. 
Ploughing is performed with buffaloes, which abound in this 
ifland. In general agriculture no manure is ufed; but the 
gardens are moiftened with water in which oil-cakes have 
been foaked, and which renders the foil richand fat. “The 
only method which the farmer takes with his land confifts in 
burning upon it all‘the weeds and rubbifh which it produces ; 
and when one piece of ground ceafes to yield fufficient 
crops, recourfe is had to another; and the firltis fuffered to 
lie fallow for feveral years, after which it again recovers its 
fertility. The articles produced in this ifland are much more 
valuable than thofe of all the neighbouring countries; of 
thefe the firft article is rice, which not only fupplies the 
inhabitants but provides for the eaftern provinces and the 
ifland of Ceylon: this rice is of two kinds, one fort being 
fet nearly under water and another fort planted in the rainy 
feafon, on high ground and upon the mountains ;_ the former, 
however, is the beft, and bears the higheft price. The pepper of 
Java is alfo a profitable article to the Dutch company, and 
fois the fugar, the beft of which is from the province of 
Jaceatra, which fee. Coffee is likewife a produ very ad- 
vantageous to the company, the greateft quantity being fur- 
nifhed by the provinces of Jaccatra and Cheribon. Cotton 
is alfo a production of Javaof great value, Java alfo yields 
to its poffeffors the article of falt. The N. E. coaft of the 
ifland, and part of the diftri@t of Cheribon, afford a very 
large quantity of timber, logs, beams, boards, &c. which 
not only fupplies Batavia fer various purpofes, but admits 
ofan annual exportation of a confiderable quantity to feveral 
of the out-factories, and in particular to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Indigo, though it be not an original produétion 
of Java, has been cultivated with tolerable fuccels fince the 
Dutch company have been eltablifhed here. Turmeric, long 
pepper, and cubebs, are alfo produétions of this ifland. 
This ifland abounds with fruit-bearing trees, fuch as the 
cocoa-nut palm, the Suri tree, which yields the palm-wine 
or toddy, china-oranges of a larger and fmaller fize, the 
tamarind-tree, the fhaddock, the durioon or derioon-tree, 
the fruit of which refembles the bread-fruit, and which is 
confidered as diuretic, fudorific, and ferviceable in expelling 
wind, the Surfak-tree, the mango-tree, the mangoftan, 
lemon and lime-trees, pine-apples, and many others. 

The native inhabitants, called Javanefe, whether they be- 
long to the kingdom of Bantam, or to any other part of 
Java, are of a middling fize, generally well proportioned, 
of alight brown or yellow complexion, with a broad fore- 
head, and flatti{h note, curving downwards at the tip. The 
hair is black, and always kept fmooth and fhining by the 
ufe of cocoa-nut oil. They are in general proud and indo- 
lent, as-well as cowardly. ‘Their principal weapon is a kind of 
dagger, called a “kris,” which is often poifoned, and caufes 
immediate death. Arrogant towards their inferiors, they 
are no lefs cringing with refpe& to their fuperiors, from 
whom they expet any favour. Their drefs confifts ina 
piece of cotton, wrapped round the waift, and <dtawn 
between the legs, fo as to be faftened behind. They are 
otherwife naked, except that they wear a {mall cap on the 


head. Thofe of fuperior rank wear a wide Moorifh coat of 
flowered cotton, or other ftuff, and in general turbands. 
They fuffer no hair but that of the head to grow. The 
drefs of the Women is little better than that of the men, ex- 
cept that it is more clofe and covers more of the body ; the 
hair of the head, worn long, is turned up, and twilted round 
the head like a fillet, faftened with long bodkins of various 
materials, and adorned with flowers. Men and women are 
fond of bathing. Children of both fexes are entirely naked 
till about eight or nine years of age. Twelve or thirteen is 
their age of puberty. The Javanefe are polygamilts, and 
befides their wives, who are as many as they can maintain, 
they take their female flaves for concubines. The women 
are more comely than the men; they are extremely jealous; 
and punifh thofe whom they fufpeét of inconftancy and in- 
fidelity by the adminiltration of emafculating drugs. Their 
habitations, rather huts than houfes, are conitruéted of {plit 
bamboo, interlaced or matted, plailtered with clay, and 
covered with the leaves of the cocoa tree. ‘The entrance is 
low, and they -have neither door nor fhutter. ‘The whole 
houfeconfifts ufually of one apartment, in which hufband, 
wife, and children, and alfo their poultry, of which they 
keep a great number, lie together on the ground. Their 
chief food is boiled rice, with alittle fifth, and their drink is 
water. They take a little arrack when they can obtain it, 
and are almoit always chewing betel or pinang ; and likewife 
a fort of tobacco, produced here, and therefore devomi- 
nated Javatobacco. ‘This they {moke through pipes made 
of reed. ‘They fometimes put opium into their pipes with 
the tobacco, in order to invigorate their fpirits; but the 
continual ufe of it rather deadens them. They have neither 
tables nor chairs; but fit upon the ground, on mats, with 
their legs croffed under them. They make no ufe of knives, 
forks, or fpoons, but eat with their fingers. "They have a 
certain kind of mufical inftrument, called ‘ gomgome,’’ 
confilting in hollow iron bowls, of various fizes and tones, 
upon which a perfon ftrikes with an iron, or wooden flick, 
and which emit founds like a fet of bells. ‘They are very 
fond of cock-fighting, for which they keep a peculiar breed. 
The tax upon their game-cocks forms part of the revenue 
of the province of Jaccatra. One of their favourite diver- 
fions, at which they are very dextrous, is.a kind of 
tennis-play ; in which they ftrike the ball, which is of the 
fize of a man’s head, hollow, and made of matted reeds, 
with their feet, knees, or elbows. ‘Their manner of falu- 
tation confifts in touching the forehead with the right hand, 
accompanied by a flight inclination of the body. The Ma- 
hometan religion, introduced into Java by the Arabians, is 
predominant over the whole ifland; though it is faid, that 
far inland, over the mountains, towards the S. fide of the 
ifland, there are {till fome of the aboriginal idolatrous 
natives. Mofques are ereCted all over the illand, and there 
is a famous one near Cheribon. They are very particular 
and nice about the tombs of their faints, and will foffer 
nothing unbecoming to be done upon or near them. 
They do not bury their dead in coffins, but fimply wrap 
them in a piece of white linen, and having depofited them 
in the grave, place two {lones upomit, one at the head; and 
one at the feet. Thefe ftones, they believe, are to ferve as 
feats for the two angels, who, after their death, examine 
into their conduét, while in this world. They have*both 
male and female phyficians, who are {aid to perform won- 
derful cures by means of their knowledge of the medicinal 
and vilnerary herbs. Much friétion of the affected parts 
is one of their chief means of cure. This is done with two 
fingers of the right hand, which are preffed down by the 
left, and paffed continually downwards, after having firft 
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anointed the part with water mixed with fine greund wood, 
or withoil. The coin of Java is of lead, like that of Su- 
matra and Borneo. The language of Java is the Malay, or 
a diale@ fomewhat akin to it. The original inhabitants of 
the country are not fuffered to be made flaves, but are a free 
people, governed by their own emperors, kings, and go- 
vernors. The capital of Java is Batavia ; which fee. 

Java Head, the wefern point of the ifland of Java. 
S.lat.6° 47’. E. long. 107° 4o’. 

Java, Littl. See Batt. 

Java Sea, that part of the Eaft Indian fea, which lies 
between the ifland of Java to the fouth, Sumatra to the weft, 
the iflands of Banca, Billiton, and Borneo to the north, 
and the ifland of Celebes to the eaft. 

JAVAT, or TscHavat, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Schirvan, at the union of the Aras and the Kur; 45 
miles S. of Scamachie. N. lat. 39° 55’. E. long. 48° 
To’. 

JAVELIN, a kind of fpear, or half-pike, ufed by the 
ancients both on horfeback and on foot. 

It was five feet and ahalf long; and the fteel wherewith 
it was headed, had three fides, or faces, which all termi- 
nated in a point. 

The javelin match was one of the Gymnaitic exercifes 
among the ancients, and confifted either in throwing a ftone, 
or adart, or fomething elfe, with the moft addrefs, and to 
the greateft diltance. Plato (De Leg. 1. viii.)‘ admitted two 
forts of «Jaculations,’’ the firft called voix, and the 
other «xovicue. 3 and Galen informs us, that Apollo and Ef- 
culapius were the inventors of them. The Latins tran- 
flated the firft by the word “ Sagittatio,”? and the fecond 
by that of “Jaculatio.”” In thofe exercifes they equally 
employed either a bow or a fling, or another inftrument, 
which they made ufe of for hanging to the arrow a thong 
which they held in their hand, to take the more fteady aim. 

JAVENBY, in Ceagrapy, a town of Sweden, in Weft 
Bothnia ; eight miles S. of Pitea. 

JAUER, a principality of Silefia, bounded on the N. 
by the principalities of Glogau and Sagan, on the E. by 
Lignitz and Schweidnitz, on the S. by Bohemia, and on the 
W. by Bohemia and Lufatia. It is mountainous and 
covered with wood; and it yields pit-coal and mill-{tone. 
The mountains contain various ores, with numerous mines 
of iron and copper. The warm baths of its mineral {prings 
are much frequented. It has 12 towns, and feveral large 
villages, which contain 200 families and upwards ; and among 
their inhabitants are artificers, particularly weavers, whole 
manufactures are purchafed for exportation. Its earthen- 
ware is much efteemed. Jauer, its capital, is fituated 16 
miles N. of Schweidnitz. N. lat. 51°. E. long. 16° 18’. 
Its other principal towns are Hirfchberg, Lowenberg, and 
Bunflau, which give names to diitricts. 

JAVERDA, a town of Hindooftan, in Dowlatabad ; 
1o miles S. of Calberga. 

JAUJA, acity of Peru, famous for its manufacture of 
woollen cloths, and mines of filver. 

JAVIE, La, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lower Alps, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Digne. The place contains 130, and the canton 2401 
inhabitants, on a territory of 75 kiliometres in 10 com- 
munes. 

JAUJESMOW, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 15 
miles N. of Corah. N. lat. 26° 25'. E. long. 80° 46’. 

JAULDOE, a town of Bengal; 142 miles N.W, of 
Calcutta. N. lat. 23° 23’. E. long. 86° 7’. 

JAULNO, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Au- 
rungabad; 28 miles N.E, of Aurungabad. 
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JAUMS, among Carpenters, denote the door-pofts, as 
alfo upright pofts at the end of window-frames. 


Jaums, among Bricklayers, &c. the upright fides of 
chimnies, from the earth to the mantle-tree. 

JAUNDICE, in Medicine, from the French jauniffe, 
(which again is from jaune, yellow,) a difeafe which is prin- 
cipally charaéterized by a yellownefs of the fkin over the 
whole body, and of the coats of the eye. 


The appellation of urigo has been alfo given to this dif- 
eafe, from aurum, gold, in allufion to the yellow colour of the 
fkin. The Romans called it morbus regius, or the royal 
difeafe, and morbus arcuatus, or arguatus, the origin of which 
names has afforded matter of difpute to the etymologiits, 
who have not come to any fatisfaCtory conclufion on the 
fubje&. Celfus believes that it was called regius, becaufe it 
réquires rich or royal fare to cure it. And the term arcuatus 
is faid to have originated from the various colours of the 
{kin refembling thofe ofthe rainbow. By the Greeks it was 
denominated sxzsgo-, iBerus ; whence alfo iGeritia. Sauvages 
has adopted this laft as the title of the fixth order, of his tenth 
clafs of difeafes, underftanding by ‘“‘ idteritiz’’ (couleurs de- 
pravées) morbid changes of the complexion, and denotin 
jaundice by the term durigo. See his Nofol. Method. 
—Alfo, Van Swieten Comment. Aph. 918.—And Celfus, 
lib. iii, cap. 24. 

Jaundice is marked by a yellow colour of the whole fur- 
face of the body, which is firit feen, and is moft confpicuous, 
in the tunica conjunétiva, or white part of the eyes, and at 
the roots of the nails. The urine is thick, of a deep yellow- 
ifh brown colour, and tinges linen and other white fubitances, 
immerfed in it, of a yellow hue. The bowels are often cof- 
tive, but fometimes loofe ; and the ftools are commonly of 
a very pale and clay-like appearance both in confiitence 
and colour, from the abfence of bile, and have not the ufual 
feculent fmell. This difeafe is accompanied with a fenfe of 
much laffitude and languor, and a great inaptitude to exer- 
tion; with lownefs of {pirits, and a feeling of pain and ten- 
fion, or weight and oppreffion about the pracordia ; there 
is alfo frequently much anxiety, and fome degree of difficulty 
of breathing, as well as a troublefome fenfe of itching over 
the fkin, unattended by any eruption. Many fymptoms 
of indigeftion are generally prefent ; fuch as naufea, vomit- 
ing, flatulency, and eruétations, and lofs of appetite: folid 
food taites bitter in the mouth of fome patients; and in 
fome {tates of the difeafe hiccup occurs, and occafional 
paroxyfms of rigour or chillinefs. The pain is fometimes 
extremely acute in the epigaftrium, or pit of the ftomach, 
or in the right hypochondrium, efpecially during the paflage 
of a gall-ftone. The flate of the pulfe varies much; in 
general it is fomewhat quicker than natural; but in fome 
cafes, and particularly under the circumiftance juft mentioned, 
it is flower. There is a popular notion that all obje€ts ap- 
pear of a yellow colour to patients labouring under jaundice ; 
and, indeed, Galen, Hoffmann, Boerhaave, and Sydenham, 
all affert that they have occafionally witnefied that cireum- 
ftance. But, on the other hand, Dr. Heberden, and other 
phyficians of much obfervation and experience, have never 
found fuch a change of vifion in any patient, nor have we ever 
met with any living practitioner by whom it had been deteGied. 
It is not, indeed, an impoffible cafe, particularly where the 
difeafe has been of very long continuance and great intenfity, 
when, fhould the cornea or humours of the eye become 
impregnated with bile, the light would pafs through a yellow 
medium, and objeéts thus be tinged of that colour. But 
thefe parts are not ufually found impregnated with bile. 

The fymptoms of jaundice originate from the mixture of 
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bile with the circulating blood. In its ordinary ftate the 
blood contains no bile, nor any other of the fecretions, fuch 
as urine, faliva, &c.; but the bile is generated from the 
blood, by a different combination of its parts, which is pro- 
duced by the a¢tion of the veffels of the liver. When thus 
generated or fecreted, as the term is, the bile is conveyed to 
the inteftines by a du&t which opens into the duodenum, or 
upper part of the alimentary canal. Branching from the 
middle of this duét, however, is another du&, which leads 
to the gall-bladder, into which the bile regurgitates. This 
is called the cy/ffic duct; and that part of the du& of the 
liver above the branching off of the cyttic du, is called 
fimply the Aepatic duét: but the part below, or between 
this and the inteitine, being the common channel for the 
bile from the liver, and for that which had regurgitated into 
the gall-bladder, is called the “common biliary duét,’’ or 
duélus communis choledochus. Thus much it feemed neceflary 
to ftate, in order that our future obfervations may be un- 
derftood. For a minute account of the ftructure of the parts, 
fee Liver. 

Now, after the bile is fecreted, if the hepatic, or the 
common dué be obftruéted, fo that the paffage of the bile 
into the inteftine be prevented, it is forced back into the 
liver, and is taken up by the abforbent veffels, and carried 
into the mafs of the circulating blood, in the ferum of which 
it is diffolved, and thus gives it its own yellow colour. The 
blood, thus tinged, carries the dye with it to every part of 
the body, and hence the general hue of jaundice is produced. 
Tt would feem, however, that the bile, in a liver diftended 
by obftruction of the duéts, is not only taken up by abforp- 
tion, but is alfo forced into the mouths of the hepatic veins, 
according to the obfervations of Dr. Saunders and Dr. 
Powell. For both thefe gentlemen have witnefled the pre- 
fence of bile in the thoracic du& on diflection ; and Dr. 
Saunders found the ferum of the hepatic veias in a dog, in 
which jaundice had Leen a fhort time before produced by a 
ligature on the common biliary du&t, evidently more loaded 
with the colouring part of bile, than that ferum in the other 
veins of the body. (See Saunders’s Treatife on the Strac- 
ture, Economy, and Difeafes of the Liver. Poweli’s Obf. 
on the Bile and its Difeafes, &c. p. 56.) When the bile 
reaches the circulation, the intenfity of tinge which different 
parts receive will be in proportion to their vafcularity, and 
the quantity of colouring matter thus carried to them ; or to 
the natural hue of the part being more or lefs calculated to 
fhew it, as in the eye and white of the nails. All the folid 
parts of the body, except the medullary fubftance of the brain, 
as fome have affirmed, even the bones themfelves, the fat 
and the cartilages, have been obferved to he deeply tinged of 
a yellow colour. The fecreted fluids are generally alfo 
deeply tinged. In cafes of fome duration, the perfpirable 
matter is coloured, fo likewife is the faliva, which has a very 
bitter and bilicus tafte: but the urine is much more highly 
impregnated with bile, and more fpeedily than any other of 
the fecretions. Indeed the milk is the only exception which 
is made by authors ; for the affection is fuppofed to extend 
even to the femen. (Van Swieten.) As we have already 
ftated, however, poetic licence feems to have got the ftart of 
obfervation, in affirming that the bilious tinge extends to the 
humours of the eye, which has not been detected by modern 
inquirers. 

« Lurida preterea fpeCtant quecunque tuentur 
Arquati,”” F 
Lucret. lib. iv. v. 333. 


is probably without any foundation, as well as Shakfpeare’s 
aflertion to the fame purport. (See Heberden, Med. Tranf. 
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vol. ii. p. 132.) The fluids, which are often preternaturally 
colleéted in the cavities of the body, gs in thofe which con- 
ftitute the varieties of dropfy, and thofe which are accu- 
mulated in bladders upon the furface, in confequence of the 
application of blifters, or other acrid matters, to the fkin, 
are alfo found tinged with bile ; and fo likewife is that fluid 
which, under fome circumttances, is collected in the ventri- 
cles, and which, in other refpects, differs materially from the 
effufions into other cavities. Powell, loc. cit. 

It is generally ftated that coftivenefs attends the jaundice, 
in confequence of the want of bile, which is believed to be 
the principal flimulus to the inteftines. But Dr. Heberden 
juftly remarked, that i€teric patients are often difpofed to 
have a purging, and that certainly neither of thefe ftates is 
peculiar to the difeafe: and Dr. Powell obferves, that the 
greater number of patients, whom he has attended, have 
been rather purged than otherwife. He remarks, that the de- 
gree of the cottivenefs militates much againi{t the notion, that 
It originates in a deficiency of bile in the inteftines. ‘ Sup- 
poling for a moment,”’ he fays, ‘that bile is the ftimulus 
imagined, it aéts with a definite force, exemplified in the 
daily occurrence of {tools ; now, under thefe circumitances, 
any common purgative ftimulates the inteftines fti!l more, and 
produces more copious evacuations; but where bile is ab- 
fent and there is coftivenefs, even the ftrongeft purgatives 
fail of their effect, though, as far as their ftimulating power 
goes, they mutt infinitely furpafs any quantity of the bile 
itfelf. If, too, this deficiency was the fole occafion of fo 
unpleafant a fymptom, it might be thought that the bile of 
animals might be advantageoufly employed for its removal : 
but even this does not anfwer, nor has a fcruple of infpif- 
fated ox-bile ftimulated my own inteftines to more frequent 
or copious difcharges. Upon the whole, I think that cof- 
tivenefs ought not, in this cafe, to’ be attributed to abfence 
of bile, and that bile is certainly not the ftimulus which has 
been imagined.’’ (P.87.) This reafoning is by no means 
conclufive ; but it puts the matter in a probable light. 

Caufes of Jaundice—The caufes which obftrué& the paf- 
fage of the bile out of the liver, are to be found in the various 
circumftances which can ob/rud, compre/s, or diminifh the 
calibre of the biliary duéts, particularly of the duétus com- 
munis. Under thefe three heads we fhall treat of the indi- 
vidual caufes of the difeafe for the fake of difcrimination. 

I. Of Obftruétion in the Biliary Dués, or of the caufes 
which plug up thofe paflages. The du€&tus communis is 
liable to obftru€tion from two caufes, namely, from gall- 
ftones, biliary ca/culi, or concretions, as they have been 
termed, and from a morbid infpiffation or denfity of the 
bile. 

1. Gall-flones ave generally formed in the gall-bladder, 
and acquire their chief bulk there; but from what caufe 
thefe cryftallizations take place we are altogether unable to 
ftate. While they remain in the gall-bladder they are per- 
fe@ly harmlefs ; and when they are very {mall they readily 
pafs with the cyftic bile. The principal inconvenience, 
then, arifes upon the accident of their being carried from 
the cyft into the narrow duéts. Biliary concretions are very 
frequently found in the gall-bladder, in the difleétions of 
dead bodies, when no fymptom has appeared during the life 
of the perfon to excite a fufpicion of their exiftence. 

When a gall-ftone is impaéted in the duét, a pain, which 
is often moft acute and fevere, fo as to be hardly fupportable, 
but fometimes moderate, is produced, and is often accom. 
panied by fhiverings, which afterwards occafionally recur, 
The pain is feated at the pit of the ftomach, and feems gene- 
rally to be confined to that point of the epigaftric region 
which correfponds to the fituation of the opening of the 
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common dué into the duodenum, and from this part it ap- 
pears to dart through to the back: the pulfe at the fame 
time continues nearly as flow as is natural, and has none of 
the hardnefs attendant on inflammation. By an attention to the 
feat of the pain and this natural {tate of pulfe, Dr. Heberden 
obferves, that it is not difficult to foretel the outward yel- 
lownefs in many cafes, fome days before it appears. ‘The 
breath, during the continuance of the pain, becomes. fhort 
and hurried ; there is great general anxiety and reftlefsnefs, 
fometimes amounting to delirium, and at lait great depreffion 
and fainting ; the ftomach is affe&ted by naufea and reach- 
ing ; and there are often irregular fpafmodic twitches in 
various parts of the body. There are often profufe {weats, 
which are, however, fometimes abfent ; and they do not de- 
pend at all upon the fhiverings, for they are fometimes 
prefent, when no fhivering has occurred. Thefe fymptoms 
do not continue long in all their violence ; for although the 
patient, during the paffage of a gall-ftone, is never free 
from fome pain, yet it increafes, by paroxy{ms, to a {tate of 
acute fuffering, and fubfides again into one of comparative 
eafe, during which there is a fenfe of deep-feated forenefs 
and fulnefs of the epigaltric and right hypochondriac regions. 
The greateft relief from pain is experienced by bending the 
body forward upon the knees, in which pofition the relaxa- 
tion of the abdominal mufcles leaves the affe€ted parts fub- 
jected to the leaft preffure. Another fit, perhaps of equal 
or greater violence than the firft, then comes on, and alter- 
nates with another remiffion; this may occur feveral times 
in an hour ; but fometimes the duration of the paroxy{m is 
much longer. 

At fome early period of thefe attacks, the jaundice 
makes its appearance ; and it continues for a coniiderable 
time after the violent fymptoms have difappeared. When 
the concretion has pafled, however, and the more urgent 
fymptoms have ceafed, the yellownefs may foon be per- 
ceived to diminifh in its intenfity; but before it can en- 
tirely difappear, it requires that the whole quantity of 
the tinged ferum be removed by a gradual operation of 
the excretory glands, and a frefh fupply in a natural itate 
be introduced. 

The duration of the attack, including the whole time of 
the paflage of the concretion, is as various as its intenfity ; 
fometimes a few hours, fometimes feveral days, or even 
weeks elapfe, before it is expelled. In the former cafe, 
the paffage is often fo rapid as not to allow time for the jaun- 
dice to take place. The number and fize of the concretions 
alfo vary much ; fometimes the gall-bladder is filled with 
them ; at other times there are not more than one or two: 
fometimes they are {mall and angular; at others large, and 
have amore regular furface. They have been fometimes feen 
nearly of the fize and figure of the gall-bladder itfelf, fo as 
almolt to fillthe whole cavity, Thefe large concretions are 
lefs frequently the caufe of jaundice than imaller ones ; for, 
from their bulk, there is but little probability of their enter- 
ing the dudus cy/licus, and afterwards of obitrudting the 
duGus communis: it is from calculi of fmaller dimenfions 
that fuch ob{tructions generally arife. It appears, however, 
that calculi of confiderable bulk muft have paffed ; for the 
duGus communis has, been found, on difleGtion, enlarged to an 
inch in diameter; an inftance of which was met with by 
Dr. Heberden. But concretions have paffed during life of 
fucha bulk as to occafion a doubt whether they efcaped into 
the inteftines by the natural canals, or made their way thither 
by a preternatural paflage; as by the adhefion of the gall- 
bladder, in confequence of inflammation, to the duodenum 
or colon, after which ulceration had occurred, and opened 
acommunication. Dr. Chelton, of Gloucefter, fome years 


ago met with acafe where a gall-ftone of unufual magnitude 
pafled during life, and the patient recovered. Some years 
afterwards fhe died of another complaint ; and on examina- 
tion, it appeared that this large gall-ftone had made a pre- 
ternatural paflage through the gall-bladder into the inteftine. 
Mr. Cline has an inftance of the fame kind in his colleétion of 
anatomical preparations, at St. Thomas’s hofpital. 

It would be foreign to the purpofe of this article to enter 
into a minute account of the varieties of appearance, and 
the chemical properties of the different biliary concretions. 
Upon thefe topics the reader will find fome obfervations un- 
der the head of Brrrary Calcul: ; and he will finda mok& 
ample inveftigation of the whole fubje&t, in Dr. Powell’s 
« Obfervations on the Bile and its Difeafes,” from page 105 
to 133. 

The chief circumftance which feemstogive rife to the forma- 
‘tion of thefe concretions in the gall-bladder and bile duéts, is a 
life of indolence and ina¢tivity ; it matters not whether it may 
have been paffed amid the luxuries of wealth, or the hardfhips of 
poverty ; and if the diforder be more common in the former 
fituation, it is perhaps becaufe neceffity compels the fubjects 
of the latter to more perfonal exertion. Hence thefe con- 
cretions are comparatively more frequent in women than in 
men ; thofe men who are engaged in literary purfuits are very 
liable to them ; and in either fex they are moft common after 
the aétive period of life is paft. Haller noticed the. fre- 
quency of their occurrence in criminals, whofe death had 
been preceded by long confinement. (Opufcula Patholog.) 
They are often found in the gall-bladders of oxen, which 
have been ftalled during the winter months ; and Dr. Powell 
believes that they occur in a larger than common proportion 
of maniacs who have been long confined. Dr. Saunders ex- 
plains this influence of a fedentary life on the bilious fecre- 
tion, by obferving that the excretory powers of the liver 
depend but little upon any ation which the biliary duéts can 
perform, as they poffefs a very fmall degree of irritability ; 
but are affifted principally by the agency of the diaphragm 
and abdominal mufcles, and the periftaltic motion of the 
inteftines ; and more efpecially from the agitation which the 
hepatic fyftem undergoes during bodily exercife. The want, 
therefore, of a degree of exercife, fufficiené to aifift the 
biliary duéts in their excretory funtion, muit neceflarily 
lay an ample foundation for morbid affeCtions of the bile. 
And the neceffity of this external aid to the perfe&t a€tion 
of the liver, feems more obvious from the circumftances of 
its venous circulation, which is always more languid than in 
thofe fecretory organs, where the fluids are kept in a ftate 
of more rapid motion by arterial impulfe. 


It is commonly fuppofed that, the biliary concretions are 
protruded from the. duéts by the.contraGule power of the 
duéts alone.. The truth of this opinion, however, Dr. Pem-. - 
berton has queftioned ; and he maintains, that the gall-itone 
is propelled by the accumulating bile behind it, which at 
the fame time puthes it forward and diftendsthe du&. For, 
in the firft place, the dua, he affirms, is always found con- 
traGied before the gall-ftone; whereas, if the concretion 
were protruded by the contra€tile power, of the duct, it 
ought to be contraéted behind it. In the fecond place, 
opium and blood-letting are employed as relaxants and 
antifpafmodics, and fuccefsfully : but this relaxation would 
rather retard than expedite the paflage of the calculus, if its 
protrufion were the refult of the contractile power. The 
confideration is, therefore, of pratical importance. See 
Pemberton on Dif. of Abdominal Vifcera, p. 55, et /ég- 

It may, be added, that exceffive vomiting and violent ex- — 
ercife, which have given rife to jaundice, operated prebie 
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bly by forcing concretions from the gall-bladder into the 
duds; and that there is an inftance on record, in which 
jaundice arofe from the feeds of goofeberries, which were 
Pound in the extremity of the common du@, as it enters the 
duodenum. Saunders. 

2. The canal of the du€tus communis choledochus may be 
obitrnéted or plugged up by the fecretion of bile of a mor- 
bid denfity and tenacity, or by the infpiffiution of it in the gall- 
bladder. Dr. Saunders, fpeaking of the appearances that 
have been obferved on diffection, fays, “the bile has been 
found of a very vifcid and pitchy confiltence, efpecially in 
the gall-bladder ; paffiag from the cyttic to the common 
duct, and thereby perhaps refiiting the paflage of the 
more fluid hepatic bile, which would otherwife flow freely 
into the duodenum.’’ The colour of this denfe and in- 
fpiffated bile is fill yellow, according to Dr. Powell, who 
flates, that it docs not feem to block up the large duéis, 
nor their entrance into the duodenum, but rather accu- 
mulates in the liver itfelf, the deviation from a ftate of 
fluidity rendering its paffage through the fmaller canals 
difficult. He conceives that this ftate of the fecretion is 
connected with the ufe of fpirits. Loc. cit. p. 75 and 145. 

Il. Compreffion of the Biliary Duéas.—The paflage of 
the bile into the inteftines may be alfo impeded by the va- 
rious circumitances under which the common du, or the 
hepatic duct is placed in a ftate of compreflion ; of thefe 
we may mention the following: 

1. Poffure—All perfons, who are engaged in fedentary 
occupations, yield very generally to a curved pofture, 
which, independently of the more remote effects of fuch 
modes of life, has feemed fufficient to produce jaundice. 
It is a well known fact, at leait, that under fuch circum- 
flances the difeafe is particularly frequent. Dr. Powell re- 
marks, that in the neceflary attention to anatomical diffection, 
which is given by young men in their preparation for the 
profeffion of phyfic, it is by no means uncommon to find 
attacks of jaundice, and that too at fo early a period of 
their confinement, as can fcarcely admit of the fuppofi- 
tion that this was the chief exciting caufe; and in fome 
cafes of literary ftudy the fame fact is obferved: new 
the only circumitance in common in thefe two fituations, 
is the flexure of the body forwards. In fuch a pofture, 
the gall-du€s are obvioufly liable to fuffer conftant com- 
preffion between the liver and the inteftines and other adjoin- 
ing parts. . : 

2, This compreffion may be alfo occafioned by the gravid 
uterus, in pregnancy, towards the latter periods of which 
jaundice occalionally occurs. Dr. Powell, however, is in- 
clined to refer the jaundice, produced under fuch circum- 
-ftances, to the plethoric ftate of the liver, in which the 
accumulation of blood in that vifcus itfelf is the caufe 
of the compreffion of the duis; more efpecially becaufe 
blood-letting, and other evacuations remove it. ® " 

3. Tumours of the liver and of the neighbouring vifcera 
are among the common cauies of the moft permanent and 
fevere jaundice. A mere congeltion of blood or turgefcence 
of the veflels throughout the liver, as juit hinted, from 
whatever caufe produced, may be eafily fuppefed to 
“prefs upon and block up the biliary ducts, and thus oc- 
cafion the abforption of that bile, to the fecretion of which 
it minifters. Thus 4epatitis, or inflammation of the liver, is 
fometimes accompanied by jaundice ; and would probably 
be more frequently fo accompanied, were it not in general 
confined to a {mall part of the vifcus, or to its invefting 
membrane. Thus, after the intermittent fevers of this coun- 
try, and the analogous remittents of warmer climates, a 
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jaundice often comes on towards the conclufion; which has 
been confidered as forming no very unfavourable prognottic ; 
for there does not generally appear to be any other dif- 
eafe of the liver, in fuch cafes, than an increafe of its 
fize, with great accumulation of blood through its fub- 
ftance.. Dr. Powell mentions the cafe of a woman who 
died of confumption, and whofe lungs were found to be 
almoft one mais of ulcerated tubercle; within the lai 
three days of her life, jaundice had come on to a very 
intenfe degree. . But, on diffeétion, the duéts were found 
free, and the gall-bladder empty, and no external tumour 
was difcovered; but in the liver there feemed to be a great 
accumulation of blood ; it was much increafed in fize, had 
a loofe texture, and was in every part deeply tinged witl 
bile. Loc. cit. p. 72-3. 

Scirrhous tumours of the contiguous parts, as of the head 
of the pancreas, of the pylorus, and even of the liver itfelf, 
{crofulous enlargements of the lymphatic glands in the cap- 
fule of Gliffon, and fteatomatous {wellings of the omentum, 
are often fo fituated as to obftruét mechanically the paffage 
of the bile into the inteftines ; tubercles of the liver have 
fometimes alfo operated as extraneous caufes, and, from their 
local fituation, {topped the natural courfe of the bile. But 
the liver is often much enlarged by colleétions of large tu- 
bercles, which yet leave, in their iaterftices, a perfeét free- 
dom for the action of the veffels and the paffage of the 
biliary ducts; and fcirrhus of the liver is not ufually 
a general difeafe, but is confined to particular fpots, which 
are often out of the way of the biliary paffages ; fo that it 
has often been found, on diffection, to have made confider— 
able progrefs without inducing jaundice. 

4. Dittenfion of the large inteftines by air, which confti- 
tutes the difeafe called tympanites, is often accompanied by 
jaundice. Such a diftenfion, arifing to a certain point, muft 
impede the influx of the bile into the duodenum, both by its 
preffure upon this bowel itfelf, and upon the biliary dudts ; 
and the jaundice feems to take place, under fuch circum- 
ftances, only when the diftenfion is very confiderable, and is 
therefore to be deemed avery unfavourable fymptom. Ina 
cafe, mentioned by Dr. Powell, the accumulation of air was 
fo great, that, very {peedily after the appearance of jaun- 
dice, the cecum was burft by it, and the patient of courfe 
deftroyed. 

III. The calibre of the biliary duds being diminifbed, inde- 
pendently of internal ftoppage or external preffure, jaundice 
will equally enfue. Two caufes of this kind are mentioned 
by medical writers ; but it is probable that neither of them 
are of very common occurrence. 

1. Spafm of the common dué, or a f{pafmodic conftric- 
tion of the duodenum itfelf, and confequently a clofing 
of the aperture of the duct, are particularly mention- 
ed by Dr. Cullen among the caufes of jaundice, and Dr. 
Powell deems the fact well eftablifhed, although it has 
often been denied. In fome way or other, however, jaun- 
dice frequently concurs with difeafes that are called fpafmo- 
dic. Thus itis faid by Sydenham to come on occafionally 
during hyfterics ; and it has been obferved to follow violent 
fits of anger, and other emotions of the mind. Dr. Heber- 
den denies the accuracy of Sydenham’s obfervation, in refpeét 
to hyfteria, both from his own obfervation, and the authority; 
of many other practitioners. With refpeG to the influence 
of the padlions, Dr. Saunders remarks that anger not only 
augments the quantity of bile fecreted very confiderably, ° 
but likewife vitiates it: hence it is, that,. being carried inte, 
the duodenum in large quantities, and regurgitated into the: 
flomach, it produces theame effe@s as an emetic : and hence 
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probably the term choleric, as applied to paffionate people. 
If the du&us communis do not tran{mit it as fait asit is fecreted, 
and «he gall-bladder is fo fall that it cannot receive the ex- 
cefs ; then it will be forcibly returned upon the hepatic fy{- 
tem, and, by entering the blood-veffels, produce jaundice. 
(Saunders, p. 235.) Some have fuppofed that, during the 
general commotion of the paffions, a gall-ftone may have 
been pufhed from the bladder into the du&, and thus pro- 
duced jaundice ; but the whole attack has often been too 
tranfitory, and too free from the general fymptoms of the 
paflaze of a gall-tone, to allow of fuch a fuppofition. 
(Powell, p. 70.) The fymptoms of fpafm, affecting the 
parts in queition, are, however, generally confidered as 
being fimilar to thofe of the paflage of aconcretion. (Pem- 
berton, loc. cit. p. 49.) So that, on the whole, the ex- 
planation which Dr. Saunders has given, of the influence of 
the pafiions in. producing a temporary jaundice, appears to 
be the moft probable. 

2. A thickening of the coats of the biliary dus, by which 
their calibre muit be diminifhed, is mentioned among the 
fefs common caufes of jaundice. (See Morgagni De Caufis, 
et Sedibus Morborum, Epiit. xxxvil. art. 10 who men- 
tions an inftance of the total obliteration of the common 
du&.) Dr. Saunders remarks that this contra€tion of the 
canal of the du@, is produced by the extenfion of difeafed 
itru€ture, originally produced in the ftomach by the abufe 
of fpirituons liquors, to the biliary du@s. “In the dif- 
fe€&tion of thofe who have been intemperate dram-drinkers, 
the difeafed fru€ture may be traced,” he fays, *‘ from the 
ftomach along the courfe of the du€tus communis, and 1 
have frequently (een thefe dus fo contraéted and thickened, 
that they could not tranfmit bile.’’ A fimilar effe&t, from 
inflammation of the liver extending to the gall-bladder and 
duéts, which often lays the foundation of an incurable jaun- 
dice, has been obferved by Dr. Pemberton: the inflamma- 
tion of the duét may be removed, he obferves, but the 
thickening remains, a permanent evil. Dr. Darwin, how- 
ever, imagines, that a temporary jaundice may be occa- 
fioned by an inflammatory thickening of the membrane 
lining the duéts, analogous in its kind to that of the mem- 
brane of the nofe in catarrh, and which, like it, foon 
ceafes,’and the jaundice will go off. (Zoonomia, vol. ii. 
p- 138.) The truth or falfity of this opinion it is not in our 
power to afcertain. 

In addition to the feries of caufes already detailed, arifing 
from obitruétion to the paflage of the bile into the duo- 
denum, it has farther been a queftion, whether any ob- 
ftruction to its difcharge from the bowels, after it has 
cleared its appropriate duds, may not likewife occafion 
its abforption into the fy{tem, and therefore produce jaun- 
dice. It would appear, from an experiment of M. Portal, 
that this may happen. He paffed a ligature round the in- 
teftine of dogs, a little below the opening of the du@us 
communis choledochus, and obferved that, in five or fix 
hours afterwards, their eyes acquired a yellow tinge; and 
upon examining the la@eals, he found them filled with bile. 
(Mem, de P Acad. des Sciences, ann. 1777.) In fome of 
the cafes of obftinate coftivenefs accompanied by jaundice, 
that are on record, it is probable, therefore, that the jaun- 
dice was a fymptom, rather than’a caufe, of the coltivenefs. 

This feems to be the cafe, in the flight jaundice of infants, 
which fpeedily vanifhes when the bowels are unloaded. 

Dr. Powell mentions a paralyfis of the gall-bladder as one 
of the caufes of jaundice. 
bladder, ‘the powers of contraction are [oft from over- 
diftenfion, and the accumulation of bile is faid to have be- 


3 


In this cafe, as in the urinary 


come fo great, as to produce a tumour externally, with an 


evident fluctuation, which has induced the furgeon to” 


puncture it, under an idea that the colleGion was pus. It 
Is not eafy to conceive how jaundice fhould be induced, 
under thefe circumftances, except by abforption from the 
inner furface of the gall-bladder itfelf. 

The prognofis, in jaundice, mult be obvioufly very different 
in different inftances, according to the nature of the ob- 
ftruétion upon which it depends. In jaundice arifing from 
gall-{tone, or fpafm, the prognoflic is favourable; for, ia 
the latter cafe, the fpafm will affuredly ceafe ; and, in the 
former, if the ftone is fmall enough to enter the duét, it is 
moft likely that it will pafs its whole length, inafmuch as 
the canal at the entrance is of lefs diameter, than when it 
unites with the hepatic du€t to form the du€tus communis 
choledochus. If, therefore, jaundice has arifen fuddenly 
in young and vigorous habits (even though accompanied 
with much pain), and is unattended with fever, and other 
unfavourable circumftances to be mentioned, it is feldom of 
long duration, and may be effectually removed. The itch- 
ing of the fkin, which fometimes fubfides after a few days, 
Dr. Pemberton obferves, often returns a day, or even two’ 
days, before other evident proofs of the removal of the ob- 
ftruction; fo that he ‘conliders fuch a recurrence of the 
itching as a favourable fymptom. 
coming on, implies the removal of the obftru€tion, and muft 
therefore be regarded as conclufive with refpeét to the re- 
covery of the patient. A fimall variation of the yellownefs 
cannot be relied upon as a fymptom of convalefvence ; fince 
the colour of the eye and fin often undergoes flight changes, 
even during the time when the obitruétion remains the fame. 
Pemberton, loc. cit. p. 61. ' 

Among the unfavourable fymptoms may be reckoned a 
continuation of the intenfenefs of the yellow colour in the 
eye, the pain of the ftomach remaining equally acute, and 
confined to the fame fpot, and an increafe of navfea, while’ 


the ftools and urine continue to retain the unnatural coloyrs © 


before-mentioned. The appearances are very unfavourable, 
if, with the violent pain, there isalfo a quick pulfe, lofs of 
flefh and ftrength, with occafional watchfulnefs and melan- 
choly ; under thefe cirenmftances, the patient becomes fub- 


je& either to profufe fweating or hemorrhagy. Thefe 
fymptoms generally mark the prefence of fome fixed difeafe 


in the vifcera, and the difeafe frequently terminates in a con- * 


firmed dropfy of the belly. : 

It muft not be omitted, that jaundice isa difeafe into 
which the patient is very lable to relapfe, after every ap- 
pearanee of recovery. 

Diagnofis.—It is extremely important, with a view to the 
proper treatment of jaundice, to diftinguifh from which of 
the caufes of obftruétion before-mentioned the biliary duéts 
are impeded. Our conclafions as to the event of the difeafe 
muf alfo depend entirely upon our knowledge of the na- 
ture of the obftruGiion. We havein fome meafure antici- 
pated the diagnoftic fymptoms, in treating of the caufes ; 
but it cannot be too carefully obferved, that where gal 
ftone, or fpafm of the duéts, is the caufe of the jaundice, 
there is moft acute pain in the pit of the ftomach, attacking 
fuddenly, commonly remitting and recurring in paroxyfms, 
and often accompanied by vomiting ; but at the fame time 
the pulfe continues in its natural ftate, both in refpe& to 
flownefs and foftnefs, which implies the abfence of inflam- 
mation. When fhiverings occur, it may be obferved that 
they come on after the pain has continued fome time, and do 
not precede the pain, as is the cafe with thofe fhiverings 
which attend inflammation. 
ies Jaundice 
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_ Jaundice arifing.from compreffion of the biliary duéts, by 
tumours of the neighbouring organs, may be diftinguifhed 


~by the pain not having come on fuddenly ; by its being lefs 


acute and varying little in degree; by the circumftances of 
the general health, when the jaundice has been preceded by 
other difeafes of long continuance, by waiting of the flefh 
and ftrength, and is accompanied by forenefs or obvious 
hardnefs in the hepatic or epigaltric region, and by an in- 
creafed velocity of the pulfe, and when it occurs in the 
middle or advanced period of life. Even when the jaundice 
has fubfifted long without any intermiffion, (Dr. Cullen 
remarks,) and without any pain in the epigaftrium, an ex- 
ternal compreffion is to be fufpe@ted. When to thele cir- 
‘cumitances a difpofition to dropfy is added, there can remain 
no doubt as to the exiflence of morbid enlargement of fome 
‘of the vifcera, and of the incurable nature of the difeafe. 


_ The chlorofis, to which young women are extremely fub- 
jet, puts on, to a fuperficial obferver, the appearance of 
jaundice; and, indeed, the whole body aflumes, in fome 
cafes of this diforder, fo much of a yellow colour, as might 
lead a lefs carelefs obferver to fufpe&t the prefence of bile. 
But in all fuch cafes, the original whitenefs of the eye re- 
mains, or is even.increafed toa pearly whitenefs, and the 
urine remains of its natural colour, affuring us that the circu- 
lating fluids hold no bile in folution. 


Cure of Jaundice.—As the cure of jaundice confifts effen- 


_ tially in removing the obftruétion to the free egrefs of bile 


from the liver, the treatment muft vary according to the 


nature of the obftruéting caufe; and while meafures are 


adopted, witha view to remove thefe caufes, other collateral 
indications, fuch as the alleviation of pain, the diminution 
-of inflammation, if any be prefent, and the fupport of the 
patient’s flrength, will require to be fulilled. 


When the fymptoms lead us to infer, that the jaundice 
arifes from the impaction of a gall-itone in the dud, the 
obje& of remedies will be to facilitate its paflage into the 
inteflinal canal. We know of no certain and immediate 
means of expediting the paflage of biliary concretions, 
which is generally a work of time, depending upon the gra- 
dual dilatation of the biliary du&t. It proceeds, however, 
faller or flower upon different occafions ; and therefore the 
jaundice, after a various duration, often ceafes fuddenly and 
fpontaneoufly. This circumttance has given rife to a belief 
in the efficacy of anumber of remedies, many of which are 
perfeét'y inert, and others cannot be fuppofed to exert any 
effeét upon the paffage of a gall-flone. Some of thefe, in- 
deed, feem to have been recommended for the cure of jaun- 
dice, in confequence of their yellow colour ; fuch as fatfron, 
the yolk of raw ege, &c.; in the fame way as the root of 
madder, which is red, has been popularly ufed as an emme- 
nagogue. Of fuch remedies it is unneceflary to give any 
farther account. 


But although no immediate evacuation of the obftruéting 
caufe be within the power of medicine, yet that procefs may 
be facilitated by thofe means, which are known to abate in- 
ereafed action of mufcular fibres, and to diminifh irritabi- 
lity » i.e. by anti-fpafmodic and narcotic medicines. Opium 
is one of the moft effe€tual medicines of this clafs; and the 
benefit, refulting from its adminiftration, feems to confirm 
the theory upon which it has been recommended. It fulfils 
the two-fold indication of relaxing the fpafm of the ducts, 
ahd alleviating the urgent pain. It is not enough, however, 
to adminifter {mall or even ordinary dofes of this medicine, 
which, in proportion to the feverity of the pain, will produce 


the lefs efiect. The quantity ef opium, as Dr. Pemberton 


enjoins, ought to have no limit but the abfolute alleviation 
of the pain; and till that object is attained, the patient 
fhould take a grain of folid opium, or twenty-five drops of 
the tin€ture of it every hour, (Pemberton, loc. cit. p. 52.) 
Or, as is recommended by Dr. Powell, which we beheve to 
be more efficient, he fhould take a large dofe, fay two or 
three grains, in the firft inftance, and follow this up by 
fmaller dofes, at fhort intervals, which will prolong the 
powers of the medicine, and fometimes the concretion will 
pafs, while the patient is under its influence. (Powell, 
p-155-) A dofe of fifty drops or a drachm of tincture of 
epiots in a glyfler, will frequently produce immediate re- 
ief. 

The fpafmodic conftrition of the du&, and the exccflive 
pain attendant upon it, may be alfo alleviated, and the paflage 
of the concretion facilitated, by the ufe of warm fomen- 
tations, applied to the region of the ftomach ard liver, and 
flill more effeGtually perhaps by immerfion in a warm bath ; 
the temperature of the bath fhould, however, be properly 
regulated, as well as the continuance of theimmerfion. As 
the obje@, in this cafe, is to obtain the foothing and relaxing 
effets, and not the corroborant operation, of the warm 
bath, its temperature fhould be from 100° te r10° of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, either on the firft immerfion, or by 
the application of fubfequent heat ; and the immerfion fhould 
be continued till an incipient faintnefs is produced, which, 
whether it take place after a longer ora fhorter time, is the 
beft criterion to regulate its duration ; for where this has not 
enfued, the bath has not appeared to produce any beneficial 
effect. Powell. 

Several phy‘icians, and Dr. Cullen among the reft, have 
conlidered the a€tion of vomiting as the moft probable means 
of affifting the paflage of a gall-{tone through the biliary 
du&. This aGion, Dr. Cullen fays, “ by compreffing the 
whole abdominal vifcera, and particularly the full and dif- 
tended gall-bladder and biliary veffels, may contribute, 
fometimes gently enough, to the dilatation of the biliary 
du&.’’ (Firft Lines, § 1825.) Hence emetics have been 
frequently recommended for the cure of jaundice arifing 
from gall-ftones. Dr. Heberden, apparently by a dereliétion 
of his ufual rational caution, while he admits that vomiting 
is often an urgent fymptom of jaundice, from biliary concre- 
tion obftruGting the duct, and that the a€tion may even be 
fuppofed to contribute to lacerate the duét, if the concre- 
tion be ftrongly impacted in it; yet he maintains that exe 
perience had taught him that vomiting, excited while the 
pain was intenfe, rather quieted than aggtavated the pain, 
and never brought it on. (Medical Tranfa&. of the Call. 
p- 160) He confiders it, therefore, as a judicious praétice, 
whether the patient have a vomiting or not, to order an 
emetic, either at firft, or as foon as the intenfenefs of the 
pain has been alleviated, and occafionally to repeat it, 
watching at the fame time its operation, and checking it 
by an opiate, if the flraining continue too long, or be too 
violent. It is true, that no decided injury is ftated te 
have been produced by fuch an exhibition of emetics ; yet 
the theory of their operation, by mere mechanical con- 
cuffion, feems very problematical, and experience, on the 
whole, does not atteft any very clear proofs of their efficacy. 
Dr. Cullen admits that gentle emetics alone fhould be given ; 
and fuggefts that, where, by the long continuance of the 
jaundice, it may be fufpeted that the tize of the concretion 
then pafling is large ; or more efpecially when pain attend- 
ing the difeafe gives apprehenfion of inflammation, it may 
be prudent to avoid vomiting altogether. On the whole, 
the practice muft be deemed precarious where the difeafe 
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is fevere, and uncalled for where ittis mild. When the 
obftruétion is occafioned by infpiflated bile or mucus about 
the mouth of the dué&, vomiting might remove this, and thus 
cure the difeafe ; but a purgative, which is lefs precarious in 
its Operation, is perhaps equally efficacious. 

The ufe of purgatives, indeed, has been recommended by 
fome writers, with a view to aid the expulfion of gall-ftones 
from the biliary dué& ; but the moft experienced agree that 
little benefit can be expected to accrue from the ufe of ca- 
thartics (except when the bowels are very ceftive), until the 
concretion {hall have efcaped into the inteftine. There can- 
not be a doubt, however, that flight cafes of jaundice, 
depending perhaps upon the clogging of the aperture of the 
duét with infpiffated bile, or a very {mall calculus, are 
{peedily removed in many cafes by cathartics. From the 
notion that conflipation arofe from a deficiency of bile in 
the inteltines, the diter purgatives were particularly recome 
mended in jaundice; fuch as aloes, infulion of chamomile 
with tinGure of aloes, or colomba with rhubarb and foap, 
&c. As foon as the pain is relieved by the remedies already 
enumerated, and more efpecially when the relief is complete 
and fudden, implying the efcape of the concretion into the 
duodenum, it would feem to be advantageous to preferve 
an open ftate of the bowels for fome days, not only for 
the purpofe of carrying the concretion out of the body, 
but to affitt in expediting the difcharge of the bile tinging 
the ferum of the blood, and the healthful renewal of the 
latter. The choice of the purgative for this purpofe would 
jeem to be not very material; caftor oil, moderate dofes 
of calomel fucceeded by newiral falts or rhubarb, &c. re- 
peated every third day, may anfwer the propofed end. 

When there is complete evidence, from the colour of the 
flools, &c. that the obftru€tion is removed from the gall- 
dué, little farther aid from medicine, than the means juft 
lated, would feem to be requifite. Perhaps, however, the 
reftoration of the funGtions of the ftomach and adjoining 
organs may be accelerated by the adminifiration of fome 
aromatic bitter, fuch as an infufion of cafcarilla or gentian ; 
er of the abforbent or antacid medicines, when heart-burn 
or pain of ftomach remains. 

Such is the treatment to be adopted, whether the jaun- 
dice arife from fpafm merely, or from gall-ftone, or infpif- 
fated bile, ftopping the du@. Except in the cafe of gall- 
#tone, the difeafe will foon difappear. But in the latter 
inltance, it often happens that the concretion, either from 
its magnitude or from its angular form, produces inflam- 
mation of the du&. It then becomes a more ferious 
gomplaint, and requires the ufe of blood-letting, blifters, 
and purgatives, as in other vifceral inflammations. The 
fapervention of inflammation is principally marked by the 
icreafe in the velocity and hardnefs of the pulfe. The 
tendency to inflammation, indeed, in ftrong and plethoric 
habits, from fuch an irritation in a membranous part as 
the paflage of a biliary concretion excites, is fo great, that 
experienced phyficians recommend the employment of blood- 
letting, by way of precaution, in perfons of moderate vigour, 
even before the pulfe is quickened, or “febrile fymptoms 
have fupervened; and ‘deem it abfolutely requifite, when 
the pain is fevere and the flighteft degree of feverifhnefs is 
prefent. (Cullen, loc. cit. § 1824.) One full bleeding, 
produced froma large orifice in a vein, to the extent of 18 
or 20 ounces, ina {trong perfon, will be more efficacious 
than twice the quantity taken at repeated times. 

It mutt here be obferved, that various attempts have been 
made to difcover medicines which might a¢t upon the biliary 
concretions as folvents, while they remain in the gall-bladder 
or biliary duéts. Several fubflances have been found to 


diffolye the moft common ones when dire€tly applied ouf 
of the body, efpecially ether, oil of turpentine, fpirit of 
wine, and the alkalies; and the combination of the two 
former, as well as folutions of eflential oils in alcohol, have 
been adminiftered mternally both in France and this coun- 
try, and their efficacy ftrongly attefted. (See two papers 
on this fubje&t, by M.M. Durande and Maret, in Les 
Nouveaux Memoires de l’Acad. de Dijon. tom. i. and tii.. 
&c. White’s Effay on Difeafes of the Bile.) But it is 
to be recollected, that it is altogether impraéticable to 
make a direct application of thefe fub!ances to calculi in 
the biliary paffage ; and we have no facts to prove that 
they can be carried into the gall-bladder, through the me-. 
dium of the circulating-blood, fo little changed as to pre- 
ferve any fenfible degree of folvent power. Dr. Saunders, 
however, affirms that the alkalies have been found by ex- 
perience, when taken for fome continuance, to be fuccefsful 
againtt biliary concretions ; and it has been generally ftated,. 
that ftalled oxen get rid of their biliary calculi when turned 
out to grafs in the fpring, which, if it be true, implies the- 
poflibility of fome change being effeéted upon calculi al- 
ready formed. This ftatement induced fome praCtitioners,. 


who afcribed the effet to the new food which the cattle: 


obtained, to give gra/s, or the juice of it, to their human. 
patients afle€ted with jaundice. Van Swieten affirms that he 
cured a poor labourer by prefcribing a decoétion of grafs, 
{weetened with honey, for his common drink. (Comment 
ad Aph. 950.) But thefe practitioners did not recolle& 
that a free mufcular exercife in the open air was an im- 
portant point in the alteration of the cireumftances of the 
cattle juft mentioned ; and whether we look to the fedentary 
habits of thofe who are more particularly difpofed to jaun- 
dice, or to the beneficial effects of exercife, efpecially on. 
horfeback, which experience has afcertained, in preventing 
the flagnation and vifcidity of the bile (fee Saunders,. 
Pp» 255+ Powell, p. 161.), we fhall not be difpofed to fend 
our jaundiced brethren to graze for the recovery of their 
health. i A 

Acids were long ago confidered as beneficial in many 
cafes of jaundice (Baglivi, Prax. Med. lib. i. cap. g.) 3 and. 
the diluted nitric acid has recently been recommended in 
fome difeafes of the liver. Dr. Powell was, hence induced. 
to adminifter this acid to a patient who was fubject to fre- 
quent attacks of jaundice from biliary concretions ; and 
during the ufe of the acid for eight months he continued 
free from the difeafe. The writer of this article was in- 
duced to adminifter the nitric acid from the fame confi- 
derations, and has witneffed the moft decided efficacy of 
the remedy in feveral inftances in which the difeafe fpeedily 
yielded to its influence again -and again, after returning on 
defifting from its ufe. In one cafe, a young lady has ex- 
perienced from it an invariable cure, and from the difpofition 
to arecurrence of the jaundice has found it expedient to 
employ it almofl conftantly. It may be taken in the pro- 
portion of a drachm of the diluted nitric acid to a pint of 
diftilled water, or of any vegetable infufion, daily. 

In that ftate of the liver which produces jaundice towards 
the end of intermittent fevers, mercury is the beft and only 
remedy ; and calomel, in {mall dofes, is the form under which, 
in this, and fome other hepatic difeafes, it feems to a€t mott 
powerfully. Where feirrhus of the fubflance of the liver, 
or of the neighbouring organs, operates mechanically by 
its preflure upon the dué&s, and occafions jaundice, it is 
more likely to prove the fource of permanent mifchief than 
any other caufe, and our means of relieving it are lefs ef- 


feétual. In the true tubercle of thé liver, which begins with 
induration, 
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induration, and afterwards paffes on ‘to ulceration, the ef- 
ficacy of any medicine is very doubtful ; even mercurials, 
when given in large quantities, and under any form, have 
not feemed to produce any decided advantage. They are 
abfolutely injurious, according to the obfervation of Dr. 
Saunders, when fymptomatic fever takes place. The chaly- 
beate waters are recommended by the lait mentioned phy- 
fician, as giving that tone and energy to the fyitem fo very 
defective in cafes of jaundice. 

When jaundice arifes from a general congeftion of the 
vellels of the liver, general blood-letting, or, if. the cir- 
cumitances of the conftitution and ftrength of the patient 
forbid that, local bleeding by leeches, or cupping-glaffes 
after f{earification, or the application of blifters to the hy- 
pochondrium, will be ufeful, together with the exhibition 
of purgatives ; and if it be admitted, that torpor of the in- 
teftinal canal, and a retention of bile or an accumulation of 
mucus in the duodenum can fufficiently obitrué& the de- 
patture of the bile, and thus occafion jaundice, as it feems 
to do in young children, the employment of any a¢tive pur- 

ive will be adequate to its removal. Calomel and jalap are 
particularly well {uited to this indication. 

_ Jacnnice,, Black, was ditinguifhed from the jaundice, 
properly fo called, or yellow jaundice, by the ancients, 
when the {kin of the patient became of a dark green hue. 
They conceived it to be occafioned by a mixture of melan- 
choly, or black bile, with the blood, and to originate from 
difeafe in the {pleen, which they conceived to be the organ 
in which the black bile was generated, or from corruption 
and putrefaGtion of the yellow bile. It appears to have been 
nothing more than an intenfe de of the ordinary jaun- 
@ice, when the fkin becomes of a dark or bronze hue, to which 
this appellation was applied. 

~ Borfes are fubje&t to jaundice as well as men. The 
farriers commonly call it the yel/cqws, and divide it, as we de 
the jaundice, into two kinds, the yellow and the black. The 
yellow ‘kind is known by the creature’s white of his eyes 
turning to a yellowith colour, and his tongue and lips alfo 
F ; of the fame tinge, but in a {maller degree. In 
the black kind all thefe parts are tinged with a dufkith or 
Blackifh colour. The commoncure among the farriers is by 
means of an ounce of mithridate diffolved in two quarts 
of firong-beer, and given to the horfe warm ; and repeating 
this dofe once in twelve hours, as long as the diftemper con- 
tinues. 

Jaunpice-Bird, iderus, in Ornithelagy, a name by which 
feveral of the old authors have called the galbula, a bird of 
the turdus kind, very beautifully coloured all over with a 
gold yellow, but with black wings. See Oniotus Gal- 
bula. 

JAW, in Anatomy, the bone in which the teeth are 
lodged: there are two, an upper and a lower one. Thefe 
are defcribed in Cranium. The joint and mufcles. of the 
lower jaw are confidered under DeGLurivion. 

Jaw, Diflacations of. See Luxation. 

Jaw, Fradures of. See FRAcTURre. 

Jaw, Locked. See Trismus and TeTanus. 

JAWATA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland 
of Niphon; go miles W.N.W. of Meaco. 

JAWBERRYA, a town of Bengal; 21 miles N.W. of 
Calcutta. : 
~ JAWOR, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of 
Novogrodek ; 48 miles S.S.W. of Novogrodek. — 

JAWOROW, atown of Poland, in New Galicia, cele- 
brated for its warm baths; 25 miles W. of Lemberg. 

JAXARTES. See Sinon. 

JAY, Guy-MicHaeL LE, in Biography, a learned ad- 
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vocate of the parliament of Paris, who flourifhed in the 17th 
century, was at an early age profoundly fkilled in the Ori- 
ental languages, and formed, at that period, the noble de- 
fign of publifhing a polyglott at his own expence. He car- 
ried the plan into execution, but it was with the expenditure 
of all his property. He might have reimburfed himfelf, 
and have alfo received an ample compenfation for his long 
and almoft unremitting labours, if he would have accepte 
the patronage of cardinal Richlieu, who was ambitious of 
a fimilar reputation to that obtained by Ximenes, for patro- 
nizing the Spanifh Polyglott, but M. le Jay chofe to refervé 
to himfelf all the glory of the undertaking. On account of 
his poverty he embraced the ecclefiaftical life, and obtained 
a fmall deanery, but his income was very Inadequate td 
his wants, till cardinal Mazarin made him a magnificent 
prefent of nineteen thoufand livres. The king likewife 
granted him letters of nobility, and a brevet of counfellor of 
itate as rewards of his learning, zeal, and difintereftednefs: 
He died in the year 1675. His Polyglott is in ten volumes, 
folio : it contains the Syriac and Arabic verfions, with their 
Latin tranflations, and the Hebrew Samaritan text of the 
Pentateuch, with the Samaritan tranflation of the fame in 
Samaritan chara&ters. The high price at which this Poly 
glott was offered for fale in England, induced Walton to 
publifh a fimilar work, which is more complete and commo- 
dious, though not fo handfome, as M. le Jay’s. . Moreri. 

Jay, in Geography, a townfhip of Ameriea, in Kennebeck 
county, and itate of Maine, thus named in honour of John 
Jay, governor of the itate of New York. It lies on both 
fides Gf Great Amerefkoggen river, and includes the great 
bend which, from an eafterly and wefterly courfe, fuddenly 
turns foutherly in this townfhip, and pafles into Livermore, 
containing 430 inhabitants. The Indian name of this place 
was ‘* Rochomekoe.”’ : 

Jay, in Ornithology, is the Englifh name of the Corvus 
glandarius ; which fee. , 

JAYA, in Hindoo Myihological Romance. Jaya and Vijaya 
were two of the daughters of Daktha, fon. of Brahma. 
When Rama went forth to the wars of Lanka, the gods 
and demigods endowed and armed him with their potencies 
and weapons. Thefe two filters ‘of flender wailt,”” as they 
are defcribed in the Ramayan, brought forth a hundred 
weapons ‘ miffive and manual,’? wherewith to arm Rama 
and his compeers in their arduous conflits with Ravana, the 
tyrant of Lanka. 

JAYADEVA, in Biography, a celebrated Hindoo poet, 
whofe lyrics, entitled ‘* Gita Govinda,”’ introduced to the 
literature of Europe by the elegant pen of the lamented {ir 
William Jones, feem to give hima claim to an elevated rank 
in that {pecies of compoiition. ‘The Gita Govinda” is a 
pa‘toral drama, exhibiting the loves of Krilhna (under the 
name of Govind) and his miftrefs Radha; and although ap- 
parently a mere voluptuous rhapfody of paflion, and that not 
always devoid of grofinefs, embellithed by cxquilite touches 
of poetry, itis contemplated ina very different light by the 
enthufiafts of the Gokalaftha fe&t, or the exclufive adorers 
of Krifhna. 'Thefe perfons can difcover in the “ Songs of 
Jayadeva,” as the poem is called, a fyitem of emblematical 
theology : the loves, apparently carnal, of Krifina and 
Radha, mean, they fay, the reciprocal attra€tion between 
the divine goodnefs and the human foul ; and in this manner 
the voluptuoufnels of the poem is explained and loft. Ozhers 
of a more fober caft paflionately admire the pra@tical beau- 
ties of the Gita Govinda, without admitting it to be a com- 
pofition exclulively fpiritual. Tt is certain that a figurative 
mode of expreffing the fervour of devotion obtained exten- 
five prevalence in very early times. Among the Jews, Ma- 
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hometans, and Hindoos, ftriking examples can at once be 
pointed to; not to mention in this place the doétrmes pro- 
mulgated in thé fame glowing ftile by the illuftrious Grecian 
travellers, Pythagoras and Plato, who, it may be fafely 
afferted, derived many of their tenets, as well as peculiarity 
of expreffion, from the mytftics of India and Perfia. See 
Myfiical Poetry. 

Jayadeva is believed to have lived anterior to the Chriftian 
era, and to have been born at the town of Cenduli, in Ka- 
linga ; but as there isa town of a fizeilar name in Berdwan, 
the natives of it claim the glory of citizenfhip with the 
fineft lyric poet of India, and celebrate in his honour 
an annual jubilee, pafling a who'e night in reprefenting his 
drama, and finging his beautiful fongs. 

JAYADEVI, the confort of Vifhnu, in an equivocal 
incarnation under the form of Jina or Jaina, as appears in 
fome Hindoo writings. She is reprefented preaching to the 
females of Kari or Benares, the Jaina doCtrine, that “all 
true religion confifted in killing no creature that had life ;?? 
a herefy, according to Brahmanical authors, which gained fo 
much ground, as to render an incarnation of Sina the avenger 
expedient to refiit it. This incarnation, they fay, accord- 
ingly took place, in the perfon of a learned bigot named 
Sankara, which fee. 

JAYES, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude ; 
30 miles N, of Manickpour. 


JAYGONG, a town of Bootan ; 25 miles N. of Beyhar. 

JAYNA, a canton, parifh, and river on the S. fide of 
the ifland of St. Domingo; between this river and the 
Nigua is enclofed an extenfive and fertile plain, which was 
formerly an abundant fource of riches to the colonifts. The 
quantity of pure gold that was dug from its cavities, its 
{ugar, cocoa, indigo, and other plantations, paid duties to 
a greater amourt than thofe now paid by all the Spantfh 
part of the ifland. The inhabitants are wholly employed 
in the breeding of cattle or the wafhing of gold fand.  In- 
digo grows wi'd here. Towards the fource of this river, 
which at 250 miles from its mouth is not fordable, but crofled 
in canoes and fkins, were the celebrated gold mines of St. 
Chriftopher’s, near which Columbus ereéted the fort of that 
name. On this river there are alfo rich filver mines. The 
eftablifhments in the plain of St. Rofe, and thofe on the 
Jayna, are reckoned to contain 2000 perfons. 

JAYNAGUR, a town of Bengal, fix miles N.E. of 
Mahmudpour. N. lat. 23° 28’. E. long. 89° 46’—Alfo, 
a town of Bengal; 42 miles N. of Ramgur. N. lat. 24° 
21’. E. long. 85° 53'—Alfo, a town of Hindoottan, in 
Bahar ; 15 miles N.N.E. of Durbungah. N. lat. 26° 33°. 
E. long. 86° 20’, 

JAYPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the county of 
Oriffa; 192 miles W.S.W. of Cattack. N. lat. 19 5’. 
E. long. 82° 48. 

JAYSPIZ, a town of Moravia, in the circar of Znaym ; 
ro mi’es N. of Znaym. N. lat. 48 57’. E. long. 15° 53/. 

JAZAR, or Jazer, in Scripture Geography, a city be- 
yond Jordan, given to Gad, and afterwards to the Levites. 
(Johh. xxi. 36-xii. 25) It lay at the foot of the mountains 
of Gilead, near the brook Jazar, which difcharges itfelf 
into the Jordan. 

JAZIRA, Defer? of, a tract of Afiatic Turkey, extend- 
ing along the Euphrates from Balis to Anbar. See Ge- 
ZIRA. 

JAZYGES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Scythia, or 
Sarmatia. Of thefe there were the Jazyges Mzote,who occupied 
the northera coait of the Palus Mzotis, and were deftroyed in 
the 13th century by the kings of Poland ; and allo the Jazyces 
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Metanafte, who inhabited the angular territory formed by the 
Tibifeus with the Danube. They lived in ‘the vicinity of 
Dacia, and are called by Pliny * Sarmates."’ The Jazyges 
Bafili, or royal, were people of Sarmatia, joined by Strabo 
to the Jazyges on the coaft of the Eusine fea. Thefe ad- 
vanced in procefs of time to the banks of the Danube, and 
penetrated to the other fide of the Sarmatian mountains. 
They have been fometimes confounded with the Getz and 
Dacians, on account of the refemblance that fubfitted be: 
tween them in their manners and mode of government. 
Ptolemy {peaks only of the Jazyges Metanalte, who were 
probably more confiderable than any of the other Jazyges ; 
and whofe country was bounded on the N. by Europeaa 
Sarmatia, S. E. by the Sarmatian mountains, as far as mount 
Carpathus, and W. and S. by that part of Germany which 
extends from the Sarmatian mountains to the Danube, neat 
Carpis, and thence by a part of this river to the Tibifeus ; 
and E. by Dacia, from which it is feparated by the Ti- 
bifeus. Towards the decline of the empire, this country 
was occupied by the Vandals, and afterwards became a part 
of the empire of the Goths. About the year 350 they 
were expelled by the Huns. It has fince formed part of 
Hungary and of Gallicia, and probably alfo of Bannat-Te- 
mefwar. 

IBAGUE, in Geography, a town of New Granada, in 
the province of San Juan Ge los Llanos; containing about 
400 inhabitants, one half of them being Indians. 

IBALI, a town of European Turkey, in Macedonia, 
fituated near Drino Nero; 69 miles W.N.W. of Akrida. 

IBAR, or Hisar, a river of European Turkey, which 
runs into the Morava; 20 miles N. Precop—Alfo, a 
town of Servia; 20 miles N. of Novi-Bafar. 


IBARRA, Joacuim, in Biography, born at Saragoffa 
in 1725, became printer to the king of Spain, and died in 
1785. He carried the typographic art toa degree of per- 
fection which had been unknown in that country. He pro- 
duced very fine editions of the bible, the Mozarabic Miffal, 
Mariana’s Hiltory of Spain, Don Quixotte, and Gabriel’s 
Spaniih Tranflation of Salluit. - 

IgarRa, in Geography, a town of South America, in the 
province of Quito; 45 miles N.N.E. of Quito. N._ lat. 
o° 25'. W.long. 77° 40’. 

IBAROTI, a town of South America, in Paraguay ; 
130 miles E. of Affumption. 

IBAS, in Bisgraphy, bifhop of Edefla, who flourifhed 
in the fifth century. Ie was a Syrian by nation, and ap- 
pears to have been eleéted to the fee of Edeffa about the 
year 436. While he was a prefbyter of that church, hé 
wrote a letter concerning the. council of Ephefus, and the 
condemnation ot Neftorius, in which he was thought to 
favour the Neftorian doGrine. He was feveral times tried 
upon this charge, and obtained verdits of acquittal. He 
was frequently haraffed, and fent from one place of con- 
finement to another, till, in the year 451, the council of 
Chalcedon pronounced his fentiments orthodox, and decreed 
that he. fhould be reftored to the dignity of which he had 
been deprived. Moreri. Be 

IBBERVILLE, in Geography, a river, or a kind of na- 
tural canal of Weit Florida, which joins the Miffifippi when 
it overflows, and forms a communication for veflels drawing 
three or four feet, from the Miffifippi to the gulf of Mexico, 
ealtward, through. the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain. 
Its junGion with the Miffifippi is at the town of Manfhack, 
in N. lat. 30° 197’ 

IBBETSON, Caps, a cape on the N.W. coaft of Pitt’s 
Archipelago. N. lat. 54° 4’. Elong.2zg 31% © © 

IBBETSONIA, 
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IBBETSONTA, in Botany, fo named by Dr. Sims in 


Curtis’s Magazine, p. 1259, after an ingenious writer on 
the ftructure and phyfiology of plants, in Nicholfon's Jour- 
nal, Mrs. Agnes Ibbetfon. It is, however, the Cyclopia of 
Ventenat, a genus previoufly publifhed by that author, and 
cited by Mr. Brown in the third. volume of Mr. Aiton’s 
Hortus Kewenfis, not yet finithed.—The plant in quettion 
is Sophora genifloides of Linnevs and Thunberg, Podalyria 
eniftoides of Willdenow, Sp. Pl. v. 2. 502, and Gompho- 
obinm maculatum of Andr, Repof. t. 427. 

IBBOT, Bexsamry, in Biography, an Englith divine, 
_ was born at Beachamwell, in Norfolk, in 1680. After he 
had received the elements of a learned education he was 
entered of Clare-liall, Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree of B.A. in 1699, and in the following year he re- 
moved to Corpus-Chrilti college, and was made a fcholar 
of that houfe. He was, in 1707, taken into the family of 
archbifhop ‘ennifon as librarian, and foon, after the prelate 
made him his chaplain. After this he obtained confider- 
able preferment in the church, andin 1716 he was appointed 
one of the chaplains in ordinary to king George I., and when 
his majefty vifited the univerfity of Cambridge, in the fol- 
lowing year, his chaplain was created dodtor of divinity by 
the royal mandamus. Shortly after he was appointed af- 
fiftant preacher to the celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, and 
prefented to the reGtory of St. Paul’s, Shadwell. In 1724 
he was prefented to a prebend at Wef{minfter, and died in 
the following year. ‘Two volumes of his fermons were pub- 
lifhed for the benefit of his widow by Dr. Clarke in the 
year 1726: and foon after his ‘ Courfe of Sermons preached 
at the Leétute founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle.’’ 
Thefe are regarded as matterly replies to Mr. Collins’s 
« Difcourfe on Free-Thinking.” 

IBEIT, in Geography, a town of Africa, and capital 
of a diftri€, in Kordofan; 140 miles W. of Sennaar. N. 
lat. 13° 20’, E. long. 31°. 

IBEK, in Biography, the flave of Schchabeddin, fultan 
of India, wfurped the throne on the death of his matter, and 
added to his dominions many provinces of Hindooftan. An 
account of his conquefts was written in a volume, entitled 
* Tage al Mather.”?. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. 

IBERA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, feated 
on the Iberus or Ebro, which is reprefented by Livy 
(1. xxiii, ec. 28.) as a very rich city, when the Romans 
took it.” 

IBERIA, 1px, a name given by the generality of 
Greek writers to Spain, either from a colony of Iberians, 
a people bordering on mount Caucafus, planted there; or 
from the river Iberus, the Ebro of the moderns, one of the 
moit famous rivers of this country. However, the an- 
cients, who lived before Polybius, by Iberia underftood 
only that part of Spain extending from the Pyrences to 
Calpé, or the ftraits of Gibraltar, and terminated by the 
Mediterranean ; the other part being unknown to, and con- 
fequently having no name among the Greeks and Romans. 
The true and proper Iberia is fuppofed to have been ori- 
ginally that part of Spain called Celtiberia (whch fee), 
from a body of Celts who fettled in it, bounded by the 
Iberus, the Pyrenees, and the Mediterranean. See Hrs- 
PANIA. 

Terra was alfo a country of Afia, between the Euxine 
and Cafpian feas. According to Piolemy, it was bounded 


on the N. by a part of Sarmatia, on the E. by Albania ;. 


on the §. by the Greater Armenia ; and on the W. by the 
Colchide. “See Groreia. 

IBERIS, in Botany, 1fepsc, a name in Diofcorides, for 
fomething of the crefs kind,. and therefore not unfuitably 
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retained for this genus—Linn. Gen. 335. Schreb. 438. 
Willd. Sp. Pl..v. 3.452. Mart. Mill. Did. y. 2. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 692. Juff. 240. Lamarck. Illuftr. t. 5575 
Gertn. t. 141. Clafs and order, Tetradynamia Siliculofa. 
Nat. Ord. Siliguo/a. Lion.  Crucifere, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of four obovate, con- 
cave, {mall, fpreading, equal, deciduous leaves. Cor. Petals 
four, unequal, obovate, obiufe, fpreading, with long up- 
right claws; the two external ones much the largelt,, of 
equal fize ; the two inner very {mall and reflexed. Stam. 
Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, ere, the two lateral ones fhortett ; 
anthers roundifh.  Pi/?. Germen fuperior, rovndifh, com- 
preffed ; ftyle fimple, fhort; ftigma blunt. Peric. Pouch 
ere&t, nearly orbicular, comprefled, notched, furrounded 
with an acute border, two-celled; partition lanceolate ; 
valves boat-like, compreffed, keeled. Seeds few, nearly 
ovate. 

Ef. Ch. Corolla irregular; its two outermoft petals 
largeft. Pouch emarginate, with .feveral feeds. 

This genus is fingular in its natural order for the unequal 
petals, contlituting an irregular flower, and affording a molt 
decifive effential character. Reichard obferves that in I. 
rotundifolia the petals are nearly equal; but we find them 
by no means fuch as to invalidate this character. 

The fpecies are eighteen in Willdenow, meftly herbages 
ous; half of them annual or biennial, fome few of the 
reft rather fhrubby. We have two in England, I. amara, 
Engl. Bot. t. 52, found in chalky fields but rare, diitin- 
guithed by its brilliant white flowers, which fometimes pro- 
cure it a place in the flower-garden; and I. nudicauliss 
Engl. Bot. t. 327. Curt. Lond. fafc. 6. t. 42, found here. 
and there on gravelly ground in the fpring. Both thefe are 
annual. 

I. fempervirens and I. umbellata ave very frequently culu- 
vated for ornament. The former is perennial and rather, 
fhrubby, confpicuous for a profufion of white bloffums, 
and well calculated to adorn rock-work ; the latter, figured 
in Curt. Mag. t. 106, is a hardy annual, with purple flowers: 
of various dyes. 

I. Einifolia is very nearly allied to the latter, of which in- 
deed Linneus at one time reckoned it a variety. 

IBERUS, in Ancient Geography. See Exro, 

IBETI, in Geography, a town of Turkifh Armenia ; 
33 miles 5.S.W. of Akaiziké. 

IBEX, in Zoology, the name of an animal of the goat’ 
kind. (See Capra Jbex, &c.) This name is alfo given to 
fome fpecies of Anielepe ; which fee. 

IBIBIBOCA, the name of a fpecies of ferpent called 
by the Portuguefe cobra de coral. \t is about two feet in 
length, and of the thicknefs of a man’s thumb ; and tapers. 
off at the tail to athinnefs, till at laft it ends in a: fharp 
point. Its belly is all over white, and very bright and glofly ;: 
and its head is covered with white feales of a cubic figure,. 
and with fome black ones towards the edges: Its body is 
variegated with black, white,.and red. It is a very flow 
mover ; but is of a very terrible and poifonous kind. Ray. 

IBICARAM, a. name given by Pifo to.a fpecies- oft 
Cecilia ; which fee. 

IBIJARA, the name of an American f{pecies of ferpent, 
called alfo dodty, and by the Portuguefe ceca, cobre vega, 
and cebra de lus cabegas. It is of the amphifbena kind, and. 
is generally faid to have two heads; one at each end; but 
this is wholly erroneous. The head and tail are of the fame 
fhape, and of equal thicknefs, and the creature will ftrike 
equally with either ;. and, as it is faid, its poifon is equally 
contained at both. It isa fnake of the {maller kind, being- 
of about a foot long, and as thick.as one’s finger. It is. 

white. 
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white in colour, and as fhining and gloffy as glafs; and is 
very elegantly marked with rings and fireaks of a brown 
or copper colour. Its eyes are {mall, and fearcely confpicu- 
ous, looking only like dots made by the point of a needle ; 
it lives under ground, and feeds on ants and other {mall in- 
fects. It is often thrown up in digging ; aud the Portu- 
guefe fay, it 1s a creature whofe poifon is beyond the reach 
of all the known remedies. Ray. 

IBIJAU, in Ornithology. See Carrimuteus grandis. 

IBIPITANGA, in Botany. See Print. 

IBIRA, aname given by fome authors to the tree which 
produces the cubeb, or cubebs of the fhops. 

IBIRACOA, in Zoology, the name of a f{pecies of fer- 
pent found in the Weft Indies; whofe bite is always attended 
with very terrible effets. It is of a variegated colour, 
mottled with black, white, and red. 

IBIS, in Ornithology, the name of an Egyptian bird, 
faid by fome to be a fpecies of Ardea or Heron; by 
others of Yantalus ; and by others of Numenius, or C urlecw. 
See each of thefe articles, and alfo Hassgraurst. It is 
faid to be peculiar to Egypt, and is there very ferviceable 
in deftroying the ferpents, locutts, and other devouring in- 
fects ; and hence it was, that, in early ages, they had di- 
vine honours paid them. Such is the account given by 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Cicero. 

It is remarkable with regard to this bird, that although 
it lives principally about the Nile, yet it never enters the 
water, nor can it fwim. The ufe of glyiters is faid to have 
been learned from the ibis, and not from the ftork. It ge- 
nerally builds its nefts upon the palm-trees, to avoid the 
cats. Aldrovandus relates, that the flefh of the ibis is red, 
like a falmon’s, that it is {weet, that its {kin is very hard, 
and {mells like wild fowl. This fubjeét has been treated 
at large by M. Savigny, in his « Hift. Nat. et Myth. de 
I'Ibis,’”’ Paris 1805, Svo. He firft traces the defcription 
from the ancients, who mention the white ibis and the 
black, though the latter be not ftri@ly black, but of a 
deep brown colour, with beautiful metallic refleGions. 
But if the bitumen employed in embalming was too much 
heated, the feathers of the white ibis became black. That 
the ibis devoured ferpents is a mere imagination of the an- 
cients. Like the other birds of its kind, even the red curlew 
of Cayenne, and the white of Carolina, it could only have 
devoured worms, little fifh, and aquatic infe&ts. At 
prefent the white ibis is not regarded as refident in Egypt. 
According to the report of the inhabitants, thefe birds 
arrive when the Nile begins to increafe, probably the real 
caufe of the ancient veneration; their number augments as 
the river rifes, and diminifhes with its decreafe, after which 
they return to Abyffinia. They would appear to refide in 
Egypt about feven months, at leaft in the Delta. The 
black, or rather brown ibis, arrives and returns later than 
the white. According to this account the ibis generally 
arrivesin Egypt in June, and retreats in Oftober, though 
fome may linger till December. 

IBITIN, in Zoology, the name of a very large and dan- 
gerous ferpent in the Philippine ifles. This animal twilts 
its tail round the trunk of a tree, and ftrikes its prey, as 
men, deer, &c. which it entirely devours, and then {queezes 
itfelf againlt the tree, in order to digeft what it has eaten. 

IBITUPOCA, in Geography, a town of Brazil, in the 
province of Minas Geraes ; 32 miles S. of Villa Rica. 

IBOPETUBA, a fmall ifland in the Atlantic, near the 
coat of Brazil. S. lat. 25° 33'. 

IBRAHIM, in Biography, fultan of the Turks, fuc- 
ceeded his brother Amurath or Morad IV. in 1640, being 
shen in his twenty-third year. He had been long a prifoner 
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at the inttance of Morad, who would have put him te 
death had he not been prevented by his mother ; and fuch 
was the ftate of his mind, that he refufed admiffion to the 
great officers of the government when they came to announce 
his brother’s death, and his own acceffion to the throne, nor 
could he be prevailed on to open the doors of his dungeon till 
the dead body of Morad was laid in his view. Ibrahim was 
ill fitted for the cares of a crown, and refigned the du- 
ties of his ftation to his minitters, contenting himfelf 
with trifling amufements and grofs voluptuoufnefs. One of 
the firft events of his reign was the capture of Azof, the 
principal poft of the Coffack pirates who mfefted the Black 
fea: by which meafure their depredations were repreffed, 
and the navigation rendered clear to Conftantinople. An 
attempt was made upon the ifland of Candia, but it was not 
fucce{sful. The lafcivious defires of Ibrahim were the 
caute of his death: he had violated the chaftity of the 
beautiful daughter of the Mufti, who, refolved upon re- 
venge, took {uch means as to effect the end. He ordered 
the fultan to appear before him, which he refufed: he then 
declared him an infidel, and incapable of exercifing the au- 
thority of government. The janizaries took the part of 
the head of the church, and he was almoft immediately 
{trangled. This was in the year 1649: he left feveral fons, 
of whom three fueceffively filled the throne. Mod. Univer, 
Hitt. 

Israuim AxL-Surrazy, a celebrated Muffulman door, a 
native of Shiraz, the capital of Fars, or Perfia properly fo 
called. It is not known at what period he flourifhed, but 
he fultains a very high rank among the expounders «f the 
law, and was author of many works in‘Arabic, very highly 
efteemed. The principal of thefe are “¢ An Exhortation to 
the Study of Jurifprudence ;”? « The Exemplar,”’ an illuf- 
tration of the principal articles, or, as the Mahometans eall 
them, the foundations of the law. He is fuppofed to have 
been the author of a work on the art of fcholaftic difputa- 
tion, with the Arabic title, fignifying ‘ The Search after 
Truth.”’ 

Inranim At-Merrovuzi, acelebrated Muffulman doétor, 
who derived his furname from the city of Merou, in the pre- 
vince of Korafan, where. he was born. He wrote many 
pieces in the Arabic language, which are greatly valued ; 
and among others a commentary on the “ Mozni,’? cons 
fitting of an abridgment of Muifulman law. At Bagdat, 
where he refided, he was eonfulted as an oracle in all mat- 
ters relating to jurifprudence. In advanced life he remoyed 
from Bagdat to Cairo in Egypt, where he died in the year 
of the hegira 340. 

IsraHtu Bex Ipraurw Meneran, one of the cele~ 


‘brated do@ors of the fet of Schaféi, was author of many 


works of high reputation, of which the chief is a defence of 
the Muffulman law againit the objections of thofe unbelievers 
and Atheifts defcribed under the Arabic title, fignifying 
«Men without Religion.’? He died in the year 418 of the 
hegira. A more full account of the perfons juft mentioned 
may be found in Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient. 

IsraAuim Errennt, a native of Poland, who was raifed 
by his courage and talents to the principal dignities in the 
Ottoman empire. He eftablifhed the firft printing-prefs in 
Turkey. 
military ; he afterwards publifhed the “* Account of an 
Expedition againft the Afghans ;”’ «* A Turkifh Grammar ;’’ 
and “ A Hiltory of Turkey.” , 

Ipranim, in Geography, a mountain of Arabia, in Ye- 
men; 40 miles S. of Chamir. 

Innanim Bafa, a river of Syria, anciently Adonis, ice 
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The earlieft work which he produced was on the 
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fe), that runs into the Mediterraneam, about five miles S. 
of Gibelet. 

Tsranm Lik, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the 
Tigris ; 80 miles N. of Bagdad. 

IBRAIM, a town of Hungary; 14 miles N.N.E. of 
Nanas —Alfo, a river of Perfia, which runs into the Per- 
fian gulf, fix miles S.W. of Mina. 

IBRAS, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate of Brzefe; 
40 miles S.W. of Pinfk. ~ 

IBRIGI, a town of European Turkey, in Romania ; 
16 miles N.N.W. of Gallipoli. 

IBRIM, a town of Africa, in the northern part of 
Nubia, fubje& to the Turks; 120 miles S. of Syene. N. 
lat. 22°. E. long. 32° 4o’. ‘ 

IBRIS, a {mall ifland of Scotland, in the Frith of Forth; 
three miles N.W. of North Berwick. N. lat. 56° 5’. W. 
long. 2° 51’. 

IBUM. The rabbins give this name to the ceremony 
of a brother’s marrying his fifter-in-law, the widow of his 
brother, deceafed without children, by virtue of the Mofaic 
law mentioned in Deut. xxv. 

-IBURAR, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Caramania; 16 miles N. of Alanieh. 

IBURG, a town of Weftphalia, in the bifhopric of Of- 
nabruck, having formerly a citadel, which was the epifcopal 

alace ; 10 miles S. of Ofnabruck. : 

IBYCUS, in Biography, one of the nine celebrated Greck 
lyrics. Some fay he was the fon of a native of Reggio, 
but born in Meffina. He was likewife.a great mufician, 
and inventor of the inftrument called Sambuca, of four 
firings of acute found; and according to Euphorion in 
Athenzus, of the Troglodites, from its refemblance to the 
fambuca, which was triangular. The military inftrument 


- mentioned by Polybius, lib. viii. was called /ambuca. 


Ibyens flourifhed in the 60th olympiad, and the 214th 
year of Rome. He was author of various works, cf which 
Henry Stephens has colleGted fragments. The unfortunate 
Ibycus being attacked by thieves, and begging in vain that 


. they would fpare his life, when on the point of receiving 


the blow which left him for dead, he cried out to a flock 
of cranes that was hovering over him, to bear witnefs again{t 
his murderers. Some time after, thefe affaffins being in a 
market, and having {pied a flock of cranes, faid to each 
other, laughing, there go the witneffes againft us for the 
death of Ibycus. This fpeech being reported to the ma- 

iftrates, the thieves were put to the torture, when they 
confeffed the faét and were hung. Hence came the proverb 
Lbyct Grues, again villains whofe crimes were accidentally 
difcovered. ‘The following verfe of Aufonius on the fub- 
je& is well known: 

 Ibycus ut periit, vindex fuit altivolans Grus.” 
Plato, Plutarch, Athenzus. 


IBYNUS. Pere Parran {peaks of Ibynus as one of the 
beft writers on mufic among the ancients before Boethius, 
St. Bafil, St. Hillary, St. Auguftine, St. Ambrofe, St. 
Gelafius, &c. Where the good father Parran found this 
author we know not, as we have never met with his book 
or his name in our refearches after the Materia Mufica. 

IBYRIESKI, in Geography, a town of Lithuania; 32° 
miles E. of Koniecpole. 

ICA, er Yoa, or Valverde, a town of Peru, in the au- 
dience of Lima, and one of three towns, which give name 
to a province called « Ica Pifco and Nafca.”’ It is fituated 
in a valley, and its principal commerce confifts in glafs, 
wine, brandy, &c. ; it contains about 6000 fouls ; 140 miles 
E:S.Esof Lima. S. lat. 13 so’. W. long. 75° 28’. 
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Ica, Pifco and Nafca, juri/didion of, a province of Peru, 
in the audience of Lima, comprehending about 140 miles 
along the coaft of the Pacific ocean, interfeGted with fandy 
deferts. The oil and wine yielded by this province ate ex- 
cellent, and fupply the other provinces ; and where the land 
is capable of being watered, it produces corn, maize, and 
a variety of excellent fruits. The inhabitants near the 
coaft are employed in catching fifth, which they cure and 
fend in great quantities into the inland country. 

ICACO, in Botany. See CurysopaLANus. 

ICADES, the name of aa ancient feait, celebrated every. 
month by the Epicurean philofophers, in memory of their 
matter Epicurus. 

The day on which it was held was the twentieth day of 
the moon, or month, which was that whereon Epicurus was 
bern, and hence came the name icades, from axaz, of EbKOThy 
twenty. 

They adorned their chambers on this day, and bore his 
image in ftate about their houfes, making facrifices, &c. 

ICARIA, in Ancient Geography, an iland of the fEgean 
fea, fituated W. of the ifle of Samos, E. of that of Delos, 
and S.S E. of that of Chios. 

ICARIAN Sea, that part of the fea of the Archipelago 
into which Icarus fell. Thus Diodorus and Ovid deduce 
its name. ‘ Icarus Icarias nomine fécit aquas.’’ But the 
learned Bochart fays, that this part of the ZEgean fea was 
fo called upon account of the ifle Icaria, or Icaure, which, 
in the Pheenician language, imports « fifhy.” 

ICARIUM, an ifland of the Perfian gu'f, over-againit 
the mouth of the Euphrates. Here, according to Strabo, 
were a temple and oracle of Apollo. © Arrian calls it Icaros, 
Pliny, Ichara, and Ptclemy, who places it on the coaft of 
Arabia Felix, calls it Ichara and Icaros. 

ICARUS, a river of Afia, in Scythia, which flowed inte’ 
the Oxus, according to Pliny. : 

Icarus, in Fabulous Hiffory, the fon of Dedalus, whe 
was fhut up by the king of Crete, with his father, who 
had favoured the amours of the queen in the labyrinth. 
As Dedalus knew all its mazes, he found no great difficulty 
in extricating himfelf; and having gotten a fhip which Pafi- 
phae had provided for him, he fixed fails to it, the ufe of © 
which was not then known in Greece, and thus was able to ° 
outitrip Minos’s galley which purfued him with oars. His 
fon Iearus, having arrived in an ifland very remote from the 
continent, and endeavouring to land too precipitately, fell 
into the fea and was drowned; or, not having {kill enough to 
manage his barge, as we learn from Paufanias (in Beeot.), 
perifhed near the ifland of Samos. The. poets: veiled. this 
efcape under the ingenious fiction of wings, the invention 
and ule of which are afcribed to Dedalus; thus Horace, 
(Od. 1.1.) fpeaks of them: 


«¢ Expertus yacuum Dedalus aera 
Pennis non homini datis."” “ 

The young and adventurous Icarus, it is faid, difregarded ~ 
the wife counfe] of his father, who recommended him not 
to foar too high, leit the heat of the fun fhould melt the 
wax with which his wings were faftened, while he himfelf 
flew near the furface of the water, and even took care, as 
Diodorus Siculus remarks, to moiften his wings from time 
to time, lefi they fhould be over-heated ; and fell into the 
fealge: 2 : 

ICCIUS Portus, or Itius Portus, the harbour of Gaul, 
whence Cxefar embarked his troops for the invafion of Eng- 
land. Some have referred this harbour te Bologna, others 
to Witfand, and others to Calais. 
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ICE, a brittle tranfparent body, formed of fome fluid, 
frozen or fixed by cold. t 

The fpecific gravity of ice to water is as eight to mine; 
er the fpecific gravity of water being 1, that of ice 1s -935 
hence, being lighter than water, it floats upon it. The 
fpecific gravity of ice was tried by Dr. Irving, in Phipps’s 
voyage to the north pole; who found, that when a piece of 
the moft denfe ice which he could meet with was immerfed 
in {now-water, the thermometer 34°, fourteen fifteenth parts 
funk under the furface of the water: in brandy jutt proof, 
it barely floated; in reétified fpirits of wine, it fell to the 
bottom at once and diffolved immediately. This rarefaétion 
of ice has been fuppofed to be owing to the air-bubbles 
produced in ice while freezing ; thefe, being confiderably 
large in proportion to the water frozen, render’the ice fo 
much fpecifically lighter. Accordingly, it is faid, that a 
confiderable quantity of air is lodged in the inter{tices of 
water, though it has not there any elaftic property, on ac- 
count of the difunion of its particles; but thefe particles 
coming clofer together, and uniting as the water freezes, 
light, expanfive, and elaftic air-bubbles are thus generated, 
and increafe in bulk as the cold grows ftronger ; whence of 
courfe the ice grows lighter, and thefe air-bubbles acquiring 
an elaftic force bur!t to pieces any veffel in which the water 
is clofely contained. But fnow-water, or any water long 
boiled over the fire, affords an ice more folid than ordinary, 
and with fewer bubbles. Pure water, long kept in vacuo, 
and frozen afterwards there, freezes much fooner, on being 
expofed to the fame degree of cold, than water unpurged of 
its air and fet in the open atmofphere. And the ice made 
of water thus divelted of its air will expand in freezing ; 
though it is much harder, more folid and tranfparent, and 
more ponderous than common ice. 

But M. de Mairan, in a differtation on ice, more juftly 
attributes the increafe of the bulk of the water under this 
form, principally to a differeut arrangement of its parts: the 
icy {kin on water, being compofed of filaments which are 
found to be joined conitantly and regularly at an angle of 
Go, and which, by this difpofition, occupy a greater volume 
than if they were parallel. He found the augmentation of 
the volume of water by freezing, and in different trials a 14th, 
an 18th, and a roth; but when the water was previoufly 
purged of air, only a 22d part. Belides, ice, after its form- 
ation, continues to expand by cold; a piece of ice, which 
was at firit only a fourth part {pecifically lighter than water, 
on being expofed fome days to the froit, became a 12th part 
lighter ; and thus he accounts for the buriting of ice in 
ponds. See CONGELATION, Freezinc, and FREEZING 
Mixture. 

To make the mot perfeét ice, we fhould take the pureft 
water, and perfectly purge it of its air by the air-pump ; 
then freeze it in the fevereft froft, by means of Mr. Fahren- 
heit’s contrivance. Thus we obtain an ice of the greateft 
hardnefs, denfity, purity, tranfparence, and gravity. 

¥t appears by anexperiment of Dr. Hooke, in 1663, that 
ice refraés the light lefe than water; whence he infers, 
that the lightnefs of ice, which caufes it to {wim in water, 
is not produced merely by the {mall bubbles which are 
vifible in it, but that it arifes from the uniform conititution 
or general texture of the whole mafs. This fa@t was after- 
wards confirmed by M. de la Hire. Hooke’s Exper. by 
Derham, p. 26. Acad. Par. 1693. Mem. p. 25. 

Dr. Wollafton has fully confirmed the obfervation of 
Dr. Hooke ty means of an accurate inftrument which he has 
contrived for determining the refraétion of different fub- 
ftances; fo that ice muft be coniidered as the leaft refractive 
of any known fubftances that are not aeriform. The retrac- 


tive power of ice is ftated by Dr. Wollafton, and by Dre 
Young, by calculation, from halos, at 1.31. (See Re- 
FRACTION.) The capacity for heat of water to ice is as 
1-000 to .goo ; and the heat, ina given meafure, is 2s 1.000 
to .84o. 

_ Ice is known to evaporate as well as water, and fome fay 
in an equal, others, in a greater degree. See EVAPoRA- 
TION. 

In the mountains of Swifferland there are immenfe mafles 
of ice, which, by the tradition and hiftories of the country, 
mult have lain there many centuries. At certain times there 
happen cracks in thefe, and by thefe cracks the vaft thicknefs 
of the maffes may in fome meafure be gueffed at; fome of 
them being three or four hundred ells deep, and yet none of 
them evet having gone through the whole thicknefs. 

The valt bodies of ice met with in the northern feas, near 
Hudfon's bay, are furprifing ; fome of them being immerfed 
a hundred fathoms or more under the furface of the ocean, 
anda fifth or fixth part above, and three or four miles in cir- 
cumference. See Phil. Tranf. N- 465. fect. 2. 

Thefe floating mountains of ice owe their vail bulk and 

durable nature to a caufe not confidered by many ; that is. 
to their not being common ice, but the ice of fea-water ; 
many experiments proving, that in acid and fpirituous liquors, 
when the froft has power over them, the watery parts enly 
are affeéted, and the ice is taltelefs, while the liquor remains 
concentrated, and much ftronger than before at the bottom 
or in the centre. It was generally fuppofed that the faline 
liquors, and confeguently GED: were affected by frecz- 
ing in the fame manner ; that is, its watery part alone was 
frozen, and the falt feparated from the part fo congealed : 
but Dr. Lifter alleges, that the ice formed of fea-water is 
really falt, and does contain fea-falt ; and finally that it 1s, by 
means of this falt contained in it, rendered more durable 
than common ice. Ifa phial of falt-water be expofed to the 
air in frofty weather till flakes of ice are found in it, and 
then brought into a warm room, thofe flakes will remain 
even in that place a long time undiffolved ; and if they are 
taken out and expofed at a {mall diitence to the fire, they 
will not run into water as common ice would, but they will 
by degrees evaporate, and there will be left only a little 
white falt. 
‘ Since fea-water, when frozen, thus ferms a very durable 
ice, it appears eafy to conceive, that the immenfe matfies 
of fuch ice found in the northern feas fhould continue un- 
diffolved through the whole year, and at the return of the 
freezing feafon remaining of the fame bignefs as at firft, they 
mult of confequence then become much bigger by the freez- 
ing of more ice about them; and thus continuing to lofe 
very little, and that only by accidents, and annually to in- 
creafe a great deal, it is not wonderful that they become fo 
large. Phil. Tranf. N’ 167. 836. See Sea-WaATER. 

But there have been different opinions with regard to the 
origin of thofe vait piles of ice, refembling whole iflands, in” 
the northern regions. Some afcribe them to fnow, which 
falling in great abundance in thefe cold climates, and melt- 
ing in the fea, accumulates gradually, till thofe huge heaps 
are at length formed: but the more common opinionis, that 
this ice is formed from the frefh waters which flow from the 
neighbouring lands. It is certain that great quantities of 
floating ice are difcharged by the river Oby, and kept in a 
ftate of conftant agitation by it. Bartoli has written an 
Italian treatife exprefsly on ice and coagulation. And the 
Aca Eruditorum furnifh us with an account of a French 
author on the fame fubject. See CoacuLation, CoLp, 
and CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The formation or coagulation of ice-iflands has not yet 
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been thoroughly inveltigated. Captain Cook (Second 
Voyage, vol. ii. p. 240.) obje&s to the opinion of thofe 
who afcribe them to the freezing of the water at the mouths 
of large rivers, or great cataracts, where they accumulate 
till they are broken off by their own weight. He fays that 
no ice was found incorporated with earth, or any of its 
produce, which muit have been the cafe, if it had been 
coagulated in land-waters. He doubts whether there be 
any rivers in the countries to which he refers : ¢« it is certain,” 
he fays, “that we faw not a river or itream of water on all 
the coait of Georgia, nor on any of the fouthern lands. Nor 
did we ever fee a ftream of water run from any of the ice- 
iflands. How are we then to fuppofe that there are large 
rivers? The vallies are covered, many fathoms deep, with 
everlafting {now ; and, at the fea, they terminate in icy 
cliffs of vatt height. It is here where the ice-iflands are 
formed ; not from ftreams of water, but from confolidated 
{now and fleet, which is, almcit continually, falling er drift- 
ing down from the mountains, efpecially in the winter, 
when the froft mut be intenfe. During that feafon, 
the ice-cliffs. muft fo accumulate as to fill up all the bays, 
be they ever fo large. This is a fa& which cannot 
be doubted, as we have feen it fo in fummer. Thefe cliffs 
accumulate by continual falls of fnow, and what drifts from 
the mountains, till they are no longer able to fupport their 
own weight; and then large pieces break off, which we 
call “ice-iflands.’? Suchas havea flat even furface muft be 
of the ice formed in the bays and before the flat vallies: the 
others, which have a tapering unequal furface, muit be 
formed on, or under the fide of a coaft compofed of pointed 
rocks or precipices, or fome fuch uneven furface. For we 
cannot fuppofe that {now alone, as it falls, can form, 
on a plain furface, fuch as the fea, fuch a variety of high 
peaks and hills, as we fee on many of the ice ifles. It is 
certainly more reafonable to believe that they are formed 
ona coait whofe furface is fomething fimilar to theirs. I 
have obferved that all the ice-iflands of any extent, and be- 
fore they begin to break to pieces, are terminated by perpen- 
dicular cliffs of clear ice or frozen fnow, always on one or 
more fides, but moit generally all round. Many, and thofe 
of the largeft fize, which had a hilly and fpiral furface, 
shewed a perpendicular cliff or fide from the fummit of the 
higheft peak down to its bafe. This to me was a con- 
vincing proof that thefe, as well as the flat ifles, muft have 
broken off from fubfances like themfelves; that is, from 
fome large tract of ice."’ 

*¢ Thefe ice clifis,"’ captain Cook apprehends, “¢ extend 
a good way into the fea, in fome parts, efpecially in fuch 
as are fheltered from the violence of the winds. It may even 
be doubted if ever the wind is violent in the very high lati- 
tudes. And that the fea will freeze over, or the fnow that 
falls upon it, which amounts to the fame thing, we have in- 
flances inthe northern hemifphere. he Baltic, the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the {traits of Belle-Ifle, and many other 
equally large bays, are frequently frozen over in winter. 
Nor is this at all extraordinary; for we have found the 
degree of cold at the furface of the fea, even in fammer, 
to be two degrees below the freezing point ; confequently, 
nothing kept it from freezing but the falt it contains, and 
the agitation of its furface. Whenever this laft ceafeth in 
winter, when the troit is fet in, and there comes a fall of 
fnow, it will freeze on the furface as it falls, and in a few 
days, or perhaps in one night, form fuch a fheet of ice as 
will not be eafily broken up. Thus a foundation will be 
laid for it to accumulate to any thicknefs by falls of fnow, 
without it being at all coon for the fea-water to freeze. 


It may be, by this means, thele valt floats of low iee are, 


in the {pring of the year, formed, and which, after they 
break up, are carried by the currents to the north,” 

The northern ice extends about g° from the pole; the 
fouthern 18? or 20’; in fome parts even 30° ; and floating ice 
has occafionally been found in both hemitpheres as far as 40? 
from the poles, and fometimes, as it has been faid, even in lati- 
tude 41° and 42°. Between 54’ and 60 fouth latitude, the 
faow lies on the ground, at the fea fide, throughout the fum- 
mer. The line of perpetual congelation is three miles 
above the furface at the equator, where the mean heat is 84° s 
at Teneriffe, in latitude 28 , two miles; in the latitude of 
London, a little more than a mile; and in latitude 80° north, 
only 120 fect. At the pole, according to the analogy de- 
duced by Mr. Kirwan, from acomparifon of various ob- 
fervations, the mean temperature fhould be 31°. In Lon- 
don, the mean temperature is 50 ;at Rome and at Montpe- 
lier, a little more than 6o ; in the ifland of Madeira, Genes 
and in Jamaica, 80. See ConGeration, Cooiine, and 
TEMPERATURE. 

Sir Robert Barker has particularly defcribed the procefs 
of making ice in the Eatt Indies, where, during his time, he 
has never feen any natural ice. For this purpofe they dig, 
on a large open plain, three or four pits, about thirty feet 
f{quare, and two deepeach; the bottoms of which they co- 
ver about eight inches or a foot thick with fugar-cane, or the 
ftems of the large Indian corn, dried. On this bed are 
placed in rows anumber of {mall fhallow unglazed earthen 
pans, formed of a very porous earth, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and about an inch and a quarter deep ; which, at the 
dufk of the evening, they fill with foft water that had been 
boiled. In the morning, before fun-rife, the ice-makers at- 
tend at the pits, and colleét what was frozen in bafkets, 
which they convey to the place of prefervation. This is 
generally prepared on fome high dry fituation, by finking a 
pit fourteen or fifteen feet deep, lining it firft with ftraw, and 
then with a coarfe kind of blanketing. The ice is depo- 
fited in this pit, and beat down with rammers, till at length 
its own accumulated cold again freezes it, and forms one {o- 
lid mafs. The mouth of the pit is well fecured from the ex- 
terior air with itraw and blankets, and a thatched roof is 
thrown over the whole. The quantity of ice formed by the 
method above delcribed, depends ona light atmofphere, and 
clear ferene weather. Phil. Tranf. vo). lxv. pt. ii. art. 22. 
See Coottne, and Cooiine of Liquors. 

Icx-bergs are large bodies of ice filling the vallies between 
the high mountains in northern latitudes ; the face of which 
towards the fea is nearly perpendicular, and of avery lively 
light green colour. Some of thefe are at leat three hundred 
feet high. 

Ick, Blink of the. See Burxx of the Ice. 

What 1s called the ice-blink in Greenland is an amazing 
congeries of ice, at the mouth of an inlet, the fplendour of 
which is difcerned at the diftance of many leagues. It ig 
faid to extendin magnificent arches for about 24 miles, 

Icx-boat, in Nautical Affairs, is a kind of barge, having 
a {quare and very floping head, made very ftrong and fhod 
with iron, which is drawn along canals by feveral hories, 
during frofts, to break the ice, when it is not too thick to 
be thus broken, and there is a profpeét of its not forming 
again. A light kind of flat-bottomed boat has fometimes beea 
uled on the ice, for the purpofe of refcuing fkaiters and 
others, where the ice has broken in, and {uch are alfo called 
ice-boats, of which a model by count Berfhtold is preferved 
in the Repofitory of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
Clafs iv. N° 134, which is defcribed vol. x. p.277 08 the 
Society’s Tran{actions. 

Icx-Lorne, in Geology, is employed to defcribe the man- 
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ner in which large fragments of rocks have been -tran{- 
ported, to places far diftant from their native fituations, on 
mafles of ice, floating on the ocean, before it had been re- 
duced to its prefent limits: according to the theory of 
Mr. Jamefon, Geognofy, vol. iii. p. 33. Mr. Playfair fup- 
pofes, in his illuftration of the Huttonian theory, § 348, that 
glaciers or inclined planes of ice, exifting on the furface of 
the earth, previous to the excavation of vallies, were the 
means of tranfporting many of fuch blocks, thofe of gra- 
nite in particular ; an opinion ably combated by M. De Luc, 
in his Geology, § 234: but whofe explanation of this im- 
portant and very common phenomenon, viz. that they were 
projected into the air, from chafms, or fiffures in the earth, 
extending down to certain great fubterranean caverns, by the 
force of vait currents of air and water iffuing therefrom, ieems 


(fays Mr. Farey) lefs probable, than that recently offered by - 


himfelf, wiz. that the extraneous blocks of ftone, and all 
other alluvial matters found on mountains and hills, were 
tran{ported during the difturbed and reverfed-aGtion of gra- 
vity, eccafioned by the perigeic vifits of a former fatellite. 
See Philofophical Magazine, vol. xxxvi. p. 6. 

Icr-cream, Method of making. "Take a fufficient quan- 
tity of cream, and, when it is to be mixed with rafpberry, 
or currant, or pine, a quarter part as much of the juice or 
jam as of the cream; after beating and itraining the mixture 
through acloth, put it with a little juice of lemon into 
the mould, which ‘is a pewter veffel, and varying in fize 
and fhape at pleafure ; cover the mould, and place it in a pail 
about two-thirds full of ice, into which two handfuls of 
falt have been thrown; turn the mould by the hand-hold 
with a quick motion to and fro, in the manner ufed for mill- 
ing chocolate, for eight or ten minutes ; then let it reft as long 
and turn it again for the fame time; and having let it to fland 
half an hour, it is fit to be turned out of the mould, and to 
be fent to table. - 

Lemon juice and fugar, and the juices of various kinds of 
fruits, are frozen without cream, and when cream is ufed, it 
fhould be well mixed. 


Icx-houfe, in Gardening, a fort of building funk in the 
ground for the purpofe area ice for ule during the 
fummer feafon, when the weather becomes hot. : 

Situation —The proper fituation for an ice-houfe, is that 
of a dry fpot of ground; as wherever there is moifture the 
ice will be liable to diffolve ; of courfe in all ftrong foils, 
which retain the wet, too much care cannot be taken to make 
drains all round the houfes to carry off moifture ; as when 
this is lodged near them, it will occafion a damp, which 
is always prejudicial to the keeping of ice in them. 

The afpeé of ice-houfes fhould be towards the eaft or 
fouth-eaft, for the advantage of the morning fun to expel 
the damp air, as that is more pernicious than warmth; 
for which reafon, trees in the vicinity of an ice-houfe tend 
toits difadvantage. 

The beit foil for an ice-houfe to be made in is chalk, as it 
conveys away the wafte water without any artificial drain ; 
next to that, loofe ftony earth, or gravelly foil. 

_The places fhould likewife be elevated, that there may 
be defcent enough to convey off any wet that may happen 
near them, or from the ice melting ; and alfo as much ex- 
pofed to the fun and air as poffible ; not under the drip, or 
in the fhadeof trees, as is too often the practice, under the 

rfuppofition, that if expofed to the fun, the ice will melt 
away in fummer, which never can be the cafe where there 
is fudficient care taken to exclude the external air, as the 
heat of the fun can never penetrate through the double arches 
of the buildings, fo as to add any warmth to the internal air ; 
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while, when entirely open to the fun and wind, ail danips 
and vapours are readily removed. 

Shape.—The external form of the building may be ac- 
cording to the fancy of the owner; but for the well, into 
which the ice is put, a circular form is the moft convenient ; 
the depth and diameter of it being proportioned to the quan- 
tity of ice wanted; but it-is always beft to have fuf- 
ficient room, as when the houfe is well built it will keep the 
ice two or three years: and there will be this advantage in 
having it large enough to contain ice for two years’ con= 
fumption, that if a mild winter fhould happen, when 
there is no ice to be had, there will bea ftock to fupply the 
want in the houfe already. 

Where the quantity wanted is not great, a well of fix 
feet diameter, and eight feet deep, will be large enough, 
but for a large confumption, it fhould not be lefs than nine 
or ten feet diameter, and asmany deep: where the fituation 
is either of a dry chalky, gravelly, or fandy kind, the pit 
may be made entirely below the furface of the ground ; but 
in itrong loamy, clayey, or moilt ground, it will be better to 
raife it fo high above the furface, as that there may be no 
danger from the wetnefs of the foil about it. 

At the bottom of the well there fhould bea fpace about 
two feet deep left, for receiving any moilture which may drain 
from the ice, and a {mall underground drain fhould be laid 
from this, to carry off the wet ; over this fpace fhould be 
placed a ttrong grate of wood, to let the moifture fall down 
which may at any time happen, from the melting of the ice. 
The fides of the well muft be walled up with brick or itone 
at leaft two fect thick ; but if it be thicker it will be better, 
as the thicker the walls are made, the lefs danger there is of 
the well being affeGted by external caufes. When the wall 
of the well is brought within three feet of the furface, there 
muft be another outer arch or wall begun, which muft be 
carried up to the height of the top of the intended arch of 
the well; and if there be a fecond arch turned over from 
this, it will add to the goodnefs of the houfe ; but this muft 
depend on the perfon who builds going to the expence. 
When not, the plate into which the roof is to be framed 
mutt be laid on this outer wall, which fhould be carried high 
enough above the inner arch to admit of a door way in, to 
get out the ice. - Where the building is to be covered with 
flate or tiles, there fhould bea thicknefs of reeds, firaw, or 
other fimilar materials laid under, to guard againft the effe@s 
of the fun and external air ; where they are laid two feet 
thick, and plaitered over with lime and hair, there will be 
no danger of the heat penetrating in fuch a way as to prove 
injurious. 

The external wall of the houfe need not be built circular, 
but of any other form, as {quare, hexangular, or o€tangular ; 
and where it ftands much in fight may be fo contrived as te 
make it a pleafing obje& to the fight. 

But ice-houfes may be built in fuch a manner as to have 
alcove feats in the front, having paffages to get out, and put 
in the ice behind them ; or the entrance may be behind, to 


the north ; {mall paffages being left next the feats, through 


which to enter to take out the ice, a large door being con- 
trived with a porch wide enough for a {mall cart to back in, 
to fhoot down the ice upon the floor near the mouth of the 


well, where it may be well broken before it is put down’ 


The aperture of this mouth of the well need not be more- 
than two feet and a half in diameter, which: will be large 
enough to put down the ice, a ftone being left to ftep it with; 
which muft-be clofed up as fecurely as poffible after the ice is 
put in, and all the vacant {pace above and between this and 
the outer door be filled clofe with barley fraw, or other 
fimilar materials to exclude the external air from entering. - 
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« The door to enter by for taking out the ice fhould be no 
eh than is abfolutely neceffary tor the coming at the ice, 
and muft be ftrong and clofe to exelude the air, and at five 
or fix feet diltance from this another door fhould be con- 
trived, which fhould be clofely fhut before the inner door is 
Opened, whenever the ice is taken out of the houfe. 

When the houfe is thus finifhed, it fhould have time to 
dry before the ice is put into it ; as when the wa'ls are green 
the damp of them frequently diffelves the ice. And at the 
bottom of the well, upon the wooden grate, fome {mall fag- 
gots thould be laid; and if upon thefe a layer of reeds he 

iaced {mooth for the ice to reft upon, it will be better than 
¥aw, which is commonly ufed. 

Proper fort of Ice.—in the choice of theice, the thinner 
it is the better it may be broken to powder ; asthe {maller 
it is broken the better it will unite when put into the well. 
In putting it tm, it fhould be rammed clofe, and a {pace left 


~ between it and the wall of the well, by itraw being placed 


for the purpofe, foas to give paffage to any moifture that 
may be colleéted by the diffolving of the ice on the top or 
otherwile. 

In putting the ice into the houfe, fome mix a little nitre 
with it, to make it congeal more fully ; but this is not ne- 
ceffary. 

As the ice becomes folid in the well, an iron crow is ne- 
ceflary to take it up with. 

The ice-houfe is, as has been feen, capable of being made 
an ornamentat building ; but this is feldom done; it bein 
generally placed in a fequeftered f{pot, on the fide of a hill 
or floping ground, the bafe of whichis lower than the bot- 
tom of the well, the outfide being well banked up with 
earth, to keep out all external air and heat, and neatly co- 
vered with turf or thatch. 

To confiru& an ice-houfe, firft choofe a proper place at 
a convenient diftance from the dwelling-houfe or houfes it is 
to ferve ¢ dig a cavity (if for one family, of the dimenfions 
{pecified in the defign) of the figure of an inverted cone, 
fmking the bottom, concave, to form a refervoir for the 
waite water till it can drain off ; if the foil requires it, cut 
a drain to a confiderable diftance, or fo far as will come out 
of the fide of the hill, or into a well, to make it communi- 
cate with the fprings, and in that drain form a /fink or air- 
trap, marked | (Plate XX. Mifcellany, fig. 5.) by finking 
the drain fo much lower in that place as it is high, and bring 
a partition from the top an inch or more into the water, 
which will conftantly be in the trap, and will keep the weil 
air-tight. Work up a fufficient number of brick piers to 
receive a cart-wheel, to be laid with its convex fide upwards 
to receive the ice; lay hurdles and ftraw upon the wheel, 
which will Iet the melted ice drain through, and ferve as a 
floor. The fidesand dome of the cone are to be nine inches 
thick, the fides to be done in fteened brickwork, 7. ¢. with- 
out mortar, and wrought at right angles to the face of the 
work ; the filling-in behind fhould be with gravel, loofe 
ftones, or brick-bats, that the water which drains through 
the fides may the more eafily efcape into the well. The 
doors of the ice-houfe fhould be made as clofe as poffible, 
and bundles of ftraw placed alwiys before the inner door to 
keep out the air. 

Defcription of the parts referred to by the letters : 

a The line firft dug out. 

% The brick circumference of the cell. 

¢ The diminution of the cell downwards. 

_ d The leffer diameter of the cell. 
‘ The cart wheel, or joifts and hurdles. 
- f The piers to receive the wheel or floor. 
The principal receptacle for itraw. 
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each of thefe paflages has a fepa: 


i The firit entrance, at eee 


& The outer door, 

7? An air-trap. 

m The well. 

n The profile of the piers. 

o The ice filled in. 

‘p The height of the cone. 

y The dome worked in two half-brick arches. 

r The arched paffage. 

s The door-ways inferted in the walls. 

t The floor of the paffage. . 

u An aperture through which the ice may be put into the 
cells this mult be covered next the crown of the dome, and 
then filled with earth. 

x The floping door, againft which the ftraw fhould be 
laid. 

The ice, when to be put in, fhould be colleGed during the 
froft, broken into fmall pieces, and rammed down hard in 
the ftrata of not more than a foot, in order to make it one 
complete body ; the care in putting it in, and well ram- 
ming it, tends much to its preferyation. 

In a feafon when ice is not to be had in fufiicient quan- 
tities, fnow may be fubftituted. : 

Ice may be preferved in a dry place under ground, by 
covering it weil with chaff, ftraw, or reeds.. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 84. p. 140. See Snow. 

Great ufe is made of chaff in fome places of Italy to 
preferve ice: the ice-houfe for this purpofe need only be a 
deep hole dug in the ground on the fide of a hiil, from the 
bottom of which they can eafily carry out a drain, to let 
out the water which is feparated at any time from the ice, 
that it may not melt and fpoil the reft. If the ground is 
tolerably dry, they do not line the fides with any thing, 
but leave them naked, and only make a covering of thatch. 
over the top of the hole ; this pit they fill either with pure 
f{now, or elfe with ice taken from the pure‘t and cleareft 
water ; becaufe they do not ufe it as we doin England, to 
fet the bottles in, but really mix it with the wine. They 
firft cover the bottom of the hole with-chaff, and then lay 
in the ice, not letting it any where touch the fides, but ram- 
ming ina large bed of chaff all the way between: they thus 
carry on the filling to the top, and then cover the furface 
with chaff, and in this manner it will keep as long as they 
pleafe. 

When they take any of it out for ufe, they wrap the 
lump up in chaff, and it may then be carried to any diftant 
place, without wafte or running. Phil. Tranf.N~ 8. See 
Ice. : 

Ice, Palace of, a palace built of ice by the emprefs Anne 
of Ruffia, on the bank of the Neva in 1740, 52 feetlong, 
which, when illuminated, had a furprifing effect. 

Ice-plant, in Botany. See MesEMBRYANTHEMUMN. 

ICELAND, in Geography, the largeit ifland in Europe 
next to Great Britain, is furrounded by that part of the 
northern fea which geographers have called the Deucaledo- 
nian ocean. Its length, from the moft weftern cape to the 
moft eaftern, is about 260 Britifh miles, and .its breadth 
from north to fouth about 200 miles.. Mallet indeed reckons 
its length from -eaft to weit at about 112 Danifh miles (12 
to a degree), and its mean breadth 50 of thofe miles. The 
number of its inhabitants is eftimated at about 50,000, or 
one to the fquare mile. Nature herfelf hath marked out the 
divifion of this ifland. ‘Two long chains of mountains run 
from the middle of the eaftern and weftern coaits, rifing by 
degrees till they meet in the centre of the ifland, from whence 
two other chains of {maller hills gradually defcend till they 

reach 
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reach the coafts that lie N. and S.; thus making a primary 
divifion of the country into four quarters (fierdingers), 
which are diftinguifhed by the four points of the compa{s 
towards which they lie. The whole ifland can be confidered 
only as one vaft mountain, interfperfed with long and deep 
vallies, concealing in its bofom heaps of minerals, of vitri- 
fied and bituminous fubitances, and rifing on all fides out 
of the ocean in the form of a fhort blunted Cone. Earth- 
quakes and volcanoes have through all ages defolated this 
unhappy ifland, «‘ while it abounds in fulphur and fubter- 
ranean fires, and volcanoes appear in every quarter. It would 
be too bold a theory (fays Pinkerton), to fuppofe that fo 
wide an expanfe was ejected from the fea; not to mention 
that the furturband, or carbonated wood, found at a great 
depth, evinces a molt remote vegetation. The highett 
mountains clothed with perpetual {now are ftyled «* Yokuls ;”” 
and of thefe Snfial, hanging over the fea in the S. W. part 
of the ifland, is efteemed the higheft, being computed at 
6860 feet. The mountains are faid to be chiefly fand-ftone, 
pudding-ftone, with petro-filex, fteatite, and argillaceous 
{chiftus. The calcareous fpar of Iceland is celebrated 
fince the days of Newton for its double refra€tion : calce- 
dony, zeolite, lava, pumice, black obfidian, and malachite, or 
copper ftalatites, are among its mineral produétions.’’ Of 
ffecla we have already given an account under that article. 
The mountains of Krabla, near Mywatn, in the N. W., 
and of Kattlegia, were more known than Hecla by their 
eruptions in the 18th century. The mountains of Iceland 
exhibit indications of their containing iroa, copper, and 
filver ore. In this ifland there are no felt {prings, but falt 
has been found at the foot of the volcanoes or burning moun- 
tains. Woods rarely occur, but many large trees are driven 
hither by the fea, efpecially on the N. coait, where, for 
want of fhipping to export it for fale, it is fuffered to lie 
and rot. Shrubs, on which grow all forts of berries, as 
juniper-berries, black-verries, &c. are burnt in great abund- 
ance every year for charcoal, ufed by the natives in their 
forges. On fome of the mountains, many of which, con- 
fifting merely of rocks and fand, are barren, there are 
plains of feveral miles in extent covered with verdure and 
producing fine grafs; between other mountains difperfed 
over the ifland, there are vailies which afford plentiful nou- 
rifhment for cattle. he fineft paftures are in the northern 
parts of the ifland, where the grafs {prings rapidly and to a 
great height. The cattle are generally driven among the 
mountains to graze, where they find good pafture; but the 
grafs that grows near the habitations of the Icelanders is 
referved for winter fodder. Iceland, though a very moun- 
tainous country, is interfeCted with roads which are paflable 
for horfes ; and carriages, which were formerly ufed, being 
now laid afide, fome hundreds of pack-horfes pafs annually 
over the mountains from the north to the trading places in 
the fouth parts of the ifland; and thefe are loaded with 
butter, woollen manufactures, &c. which are bartered for 
other commodities. The boiling {prings of Iceland prefent 
a fingular phenomenon ; that of Geyfer to the N. of Skall. 
holdt is the moft remarkable, rifing from an aperture 19 
feet in diameter, and {pringing at intervals to the height of 
50 or even go feet. "The chief rivers of Iceland are in the 
eait; the Skalfande, the Oxarfird, and the Brua, all flow- 
ing from the S. tothe N. fome are white with lime, and 
others {mell of fulphur. The common fuel of the country 
is turf, fome af which emits a {trong fulphureous fmell ; and 
even nih-Lones are burnt in fome parts of the ifland. Ice- 
fand aifords a great variety of {g]ubrious and medicinal herbs ; 
bread is little known among the common people, who 
cannot purchafe that which is imported into the harbours ; 


but fubfift chiefly on frefh and dried fifh, and alfo on milk, 
oatmeal, and flefh. In times of fcarcity they are conftrained 
to prepare flour of various plants deferibed by Von Troil ; 
and their common drink is milk, and alfo a liquor called 
“¢ Syra,’’ which is four whey, kept in cafks and left to 
ferment: beer being fcarce. _ Bears are frequently driven 
to this ifland with the large flakes of ice from Greenland ; 
but they are deftroyed by the inhabitants ; fo that the only 
wild beafts to be feenin the ifland are brown and white foxes. 
The horfes are fmall, but itrong and mettlefome ; and thofe 
that are broken for the faddle excepted, they lie in the 
open air through the year, and fubfift in winter on the 
fodder which they can fcrape from under the ice and fnow. 
Sheep are numerous, fo that a fingle perfon poffefles a 
flock of three, four, or five hundred. In winter they are 
driven to fhelter at night, and alfo in very fevere weather 
‘during the day. Their large caves afford convenient places 
of refort. In winter the fheep are occafionally turned out, 
when the weather is fair and mild, to pick up what they 
can find under the fnow; and if at fuch times they are 
furprized by a great fall of fhow, they form themfelves into 
a compaét body, laying their heads together in the centre; 
and thus arranged they are covered with fnow, and be- 
numbed with cold, fo as to be unable to extricate them- 
felves without the affiftance of their owner. In this feafon 
of hunger and diftrefs, they have been fometimes known to 
eat one another’s wool. Goats in this ifland are few.. Some 
of the Iceland oxen and cows have no horns; and in the 
fouthern parts they are fed with fifh bones, and the water 
in which the fifh was boiled. Here are no hogs; few 
cats; but dogs arenumerous. Poultry and tame foul are 
{carce, the feeding of them being dear; {wans, wild geefe, 
and ducks are plentiful; and among the latter we may 
mention the eider, the eggs and feathers of which are fo 
much valued. Snipes, woodcocks, &c. are alfo found in 
this iland. The birds of prey are the eagle, hawk, raven, 
and falcon, the latter being reckoned the beft in Europe. 
The rivers, lakes, and bays, with the other parts of the 
fea, fupply the natives with various forts of fifh in great 
abundance. The cod-fifhery near Iceland begins at the point 
of Brederwick, and ends at that of Langernefs, run- 
ning by Cape North and the ifle of Grims, and has oc- 
cupied more than 200 Dutch veffels and about So French, 
The Icelanders are naturally robuft and vigorous; but 
their {trength is foon exhaufted by the hardfhips they en- 
dure at fea in their fifheries; fo that about the age of 
fifty years they are generally afflicted with diforders of the 
breaft and lungs, and few attain to advanced age. In the 
middle of the 14th century this ifland was greatly depo- 
pulated by a pettilence called the ‘* Black death,’ and in 
1784 a dreadful mortality carried off 19,488 horfes, 6800 
beeves, 129,947 fheep, if the account given by Catteau 
(vol. i.) be not exaggerated. The exports from Iceland 
are principally dried hih, falted mutton, beef, butter, train- 
oil, tallow, coarfe and fine jackets of wadmul, woollen 
{tockings and gloves, red wool, fheep-fkins, fox-tails of 
various colours, feathers, and particularly eider-down, quills, 
falcons, and hawks. The imports to Iceland are chiefly 
iron, horfes’ {hees, timber, meal, bread, brandy, wine, to- 
bacco, coarfe linen, a few filken ftuffs, and domeftic uten- 
fils. Tne firft inhabitants of Iceland were a colony of 
Norwegians, who, to withdraw themfelves from the tyranny 
of Harold Harfagre, retired thither in the year 874. The 
government was an ariltocratic republic for about 387 years, 
tll in 1261 it f{ubmitted to Norway. The prefent inhabit- 
ants, being of Norwegian extract, have few peculiar man- 
ners; but retain more of the ancient drefs and cuftoms of 
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their anceftors. The Icelandic language is the moft ancient 
and venerable, and of courfe the pureft diale& of the Gothic. 
Tt has engaged the attention cf many profound {cholars, 
who have confidered it as the parent of the Norwegian, 
Danith, and Swedifh, and in a great degree of the Englith, 
though th:s laft may probably. be more conneéted with the 
Frific, and other diale&s of the north of Germany. In 
the ancient Icelandic the Lord’s prayer is as follows : 

“ Fader uor fom eft i Himlum, Helgad warde thitt 
nama. Tilkomme thitt Rikie. Skie thin vilie fo fom i 
Himmalam fo och po ordauné. Wort dachlicka Brodh 
gif os i dagh. Ogh forlat os uora Skuldar fo fom ogh vi 
orlate them os Skildighe are. Ogh inled os ikkie i Freftalfan. 
Utan frels os ifra ondo. Amen.’’ 

In Iceland, extraordinary as it may feem, letters flourifhed 
ina very high degree from the 11th to the 14th century ; 
and independent of the fabulous fagas, which were very 
numerous, the folid and valuable works then produced in 
that ifland might fill a confiderable catalogue. From Ice- 
land we derived the “ Edda’? (which fee), and our know- 
ledge of the ancient Gothic mythology. From Iceland 
the Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Orcadians, drew 
their chief intelligence concerning their ancient hiftory : 
Snorro in particular being ftyled the Herodotus of the 
North: and the Landnama, or book of the origins of Ice- 
land, is an unique work, difplaying the names ana property 
of all the original fettlers, and the circumitances attending 
the diftribution of a barbaric colony. There {till exiits in 
Iceland a bath, built by Snorro, in the 13th century; but 
the edifices being of timber, no remains of them exift. 

In this ifland there are properly no towns; neverthelefs 
the heufes of the Iceland company, fupprefied on account 
of its commercial monopely in 1759, at the twenty-two 
ports or harbours, of which there are three or four at each 
harbour, have been dignified with the appellation of towns ; 
though they are only trading places. We have already faid 

- that Iceland confilts of four quarters, feparated from one 
another by ridges of mountains. The north quarter con- 
ititutes the diocefe of Holun, containing 140 churches. 
The other three quarters are included in the diocefe of 
Skalholt, to which belong 163 churches. Thefe two 
bithoprics are only valued at 150/. each. The religion of 
this ifland as well as of the Danith dominions to which 
it belongs, is the Lutheran. Iceland was converted to 
Chriitianity at the fame period with Norway, in the reign of 
Olaf I. ‘There are two Latin fchools maintained at the 
royal expence in Iceland. The winter feafon in this ifland 
is unexpeCtedly moderate, fo as generally to permit the 
natives to cut turf even in January. In this extenfive 
ifland there is not much room for agriculture; which has 
however greatly declined fince the period of the republic, 
when treatifes were written on this interelting fubject. N. 
lat. 63° 15'to 67° 15’. W. long. 10° to 25°. 

IceLanp, or Jfland Cryfal. See Crysrau of Iceland. 

ICELE, in iM7ythology, the fon of Sleep, according to 
the fable, and brother cf Morpheus, who is faid to have the 
power of changing himfelf into a variety of forms; “ va- 
rias imitantia formas fomnia, delufe mentis imago.”’ Ovid. 
Met. lib. ii. c. 630. F 

ICENI, in Ancient Geography, a Britifh people, who 
were fituated to the north of the Trinobantes, and inha- 
bited that country, which is now divided into the counties 
of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. _ This 
nation is called by feveral different names by the Greek and 
Roman wiiters, as Simeni by Ptolemy, Cenimagni by 
Cefar, &c. They do not feem to have made any oppo- 
fiiion to the Romaas at their firft invafion under Caiar, 
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but made their fubmiffion at the fame time with feveral of 
the neighbouring flates. (Caf. Bell. Gal. 1. v. c. 14.) 
At the next invafion in the reign of Claudius, the Iceni 
entered into a voluntary alliance with the Romans; but 
foon after, joining with fome other Britifh tribes in a 
revolt, they were defeated in a great battle by Oftorius 
Scapula, the fecond Roman governor of Britain, A. D. 
50, and reduced to a itate of fubjeétion. For fome 
time after this they were treated with much favour and 
indulgence by the Romans, and even allowed to live 
under the immediate government of Prafutagus, their own 
native fovereign. But afterthe death of that prince, the 
Iceni were fo much enraged at fome grievous infults which 
were offered to his widow and daughters, by the luit and 
avarice of certain powerful Romans, that they broke out 
into a fecond revolt, much more violent than the firft. In 
this revolt they were commanded by the celebrated Boadicea, 
the brave and injured widow of their late king ; and being 
joined by feveral other Britifh itates, they did many cruel 
injuries to the Romans and their allies. But being at length 
entirely defeated in battle, with prodigious flaughter, by 
Suetonius Paulinus, A.D. 61, they were reduced to a ftate 
of total and final fubjeétion to the Roman government ; and 
the Romans took great pains to keep them in this ftate of 
fubjeétion, by building many itrong forts, ftations, and 
towns in their country. (Tacit. Annal. 1, xiv. c. 40, 41, 
42.) The capital of. the Iceni, which is called by the Ro- 
man writers Venta Icenorum, was fituated at Caifter, on 
the banks of the river Wintfar, about three miles from 
Norwich, where fome vettiges of its walls are fill difcern- 
ible. Several of the Romaan {tations in the country of the 
Iceni are mentioned in the fifth Iter of Antosinus ; as Villa 
Fauitini, Iciani, Camboricum, Durolipons, and Durobrive; 
i. e. St. Edmundi{bury, Ickborough, Cheiterford, Waltham, 
and Caifter on the Nen. Some other ‘places in the fame 
country are mentioned in the ninth Iter, as Venta Icenorum, 
Sitomagus, and Combretonium, i. e. Caiiter, Wulpit, and 
Stretford. Two places on the fea-coaft are mentioned in the 
Notitia Imperii, Branodunum and Garononum, i. ¢. Bran- 
cafter and Yarmouth, in which ftrong garrifons were kept 
by the Romans to proteét the country from the depredations 
of the Saxon pirates. The territories of the Ieeni made a 
part of the Roman province Britannia Prima. Henry’s 
Hilt. vol. 3. 

ICESIA, anifland of the Mediterranean, inthe Sicilian 
fea. Ptolemy. 

ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of 
Wales, fignifying in High Dutch, J ferve. 

Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Jc thien ; the 
Saxon d, with a tranfverfe flroke, ‘being the fame with sd ; 
and fignifying, J ferve, or am a fervant, as the minifters of 
the Saxon kings were called sbiens or ihanes. See Crowns 
of Britifh Princes. 

ICHNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, in Ma- 
cedonia, placed by Pliny on the iea-coaft near the Axius.— 
Alfo, a town of Afia, in Mefopotomia, on the banks of the 
river Billicha, N.W. of Nicephorium. ‘This town teok part 
with the Romans when Craffus was defeated by the Parthians. 

ICHNEUMON, in Zoology, the trivial or {pecific name of 
a kind of weefel that inhabits Egypt, efpecially on the banks. 
of the Nile, and which is confidercd particularly ufeful in 
diminifhing the number of that formidable creature the cro- 
codile, by infinuating itfelf into the banks of the rivers or 
the fands, and deflroying the eggs; fo that it was not 
without reafon that it was ranked by the Egyptians in the. 
clafs of their deities. It isa fierce and very crafty animal, 
about the iize of the aat, and is diftinguifheé from the reft 
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of the viverra tribe by having the great, toes reraote, and 
the tail, which is thickelt at the bafe, tapering gradually to 
the tip, which is tufted. “The ichneumon is a great enemy 
to ferpents, lizards, reptiles, infects, and other noxious ani- 
mals, and is fometimes tamed by the Egyptians, and kept 
in their houfes to deftroy mice. “The people call it Pha- 
raoh’s rat, and the peafants frequently bring it. young to 
market. 

‘According to Sonnini, neither the name ichneumon, nor 
that of Pharaoh's rat, is now known in Egypt. The Arabic 
hame of the ichneumon is * Nems :’’ and, without doubt, it 
was one of the facred animals of ancient Egypt. Particular care 
was taken of it while alive, and honours were paid to it after 
its death: funds were fet apart for its fupport ; it was fed, 
like cats, with bread foaked in milk, or with the fith of the 

“Nile cut in pieces ; and it was every where forbidden fo kill 
it. With great difpofitions to familiarity, fays Sonnini, the 
ichneumon is not now domettic in Egypt. The inhabitants do 
not now rear them in their houfes, nor do they even remember 
their having been fo brought up by their progenitors. ‘This 
writer difputes the natural antipathy to crocodiles, attri- 
buted to the ichneumon. If fome ichneumons, he fays, 
have been feen flying with fury at the little crocodiles that 
have been offered them, it muft have been the effect of their 
appetite for all forts of reptiles, and not, as many perfons 
have fuppofed, that of a particular enmity, or of a law of 
nature, which fpecially direéted them to ftop the multiplica- 
tion of this amphibious fpecies. It would at leait, continues 
this writer, have been as reafonable to fuppofe, that nature 
created the ichneumon on purpofe to prevent the too great 
propagation of poultry, which, in faét, they deftroy in 
much greater proportion than they do crocodiles. Refides, 
in more than half the northern part of Egypt, that is, in 
the part comprehended between the Mediterranean fea and 
the town of Siout, they are very common, although there 
are here no crocodiles ; while they are more fearce in Upper 
Egypt, where crocodiles are very numerous. The ichneu- 
mon is no where more multiplied than in Lower Egypt, 
which being better cultivated, more inhabited, more moitt, 
and more thady, affords alfo a more abundant fupply of 
prey and food ; and yet crocodiles are there neverfeen. ‘The 
antipathy to the crocodile, erroneoufly afcribed to the ichneu- 
mon, belongs to a fpecies of tortoife of the Nile, who, as 
foon as the young crocodiles are hatched, and reach the river, 
attacks and devours them. ‘This {pecies of tortoife is only 
to be found in the upper parts of the Nile, to which croco- 
diles are confined. ‘This tortoife is the ‘* therf’? of the 
Egyptians and Nubians, and, as Sonnini conceives, has a 
much better title than the ichneumon to the god of the an- 
cient Egyptians, and the wonder of writers. Sonn. Trav. 
in Egypt. See VIveRRA. 

M. Sonnini mentions a beautiful fpecies of ichneumon-fly, 
with along and flrong weapon at the extremity of the body, 
which fometimes enters the houfes in Egypt; and which 
fhines with the moft lively colours: its head is of a beautiful 
emerald-green ; the corfelet and belly are of a gliftening 
purple hue. 

Icuneumon, in Entomology, a genus of the hymenopterous 
order. See WAsp-IcHNEUMON F/y. : 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in PerfpeGive, the view of any 
thing cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, jult at the 
bafe or bottom of it. 

The word is derived from the Greek sx0:, vefligium, foot- 
Slep, and p20, firibo, I defiribe, as being a defcription of 
the footiteps or traces of a work. 

Ichnography is the fame with what is otherwife called the 
plan, geometrical plany or ground plot, of any thing, and is 
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oppdfed to orthography or elevation. «See alfo Scrvecras 
puy and STEREOGRAPHY. ‘. 

TennoGrapny, in Architefure, is a tranfverfe fection o 
a building, exhibiting the circumference of the whole edi- 
fice, and of the feveral rooms and apartments in the given 
ftory; together with the thicknefs of the walls and parti« 
tions; the dimenfions of the doors, windows, and chimneys 3 
the projectures of the columns-and piers, with every thing 
vifible in fuch a fection. 

The drawing or defining of this is properly the work of 
the matter-archite@, or furveyor ; it being, indeed, the moit 
difficult of any. 

IcuNoGrapuy, in Fortification, denotes the plan or re- 
prefentation of the length and breadth of a fortrefs; the 
diftinét parts of which are marked out, either on the ground 
itfelf, or upon paper. 

ICHOGLANS, the grand feignior’s pages, ferving in 
the feraglio. 

The word, according to fome authors, is compofed of the 
Turkith words, ich, or itch, which fignifies within, and oglan, 
page; in which fenfe ichoglan is a page ferving withinfide 
the palace, or feragtio. Others derive it from the barbarous 
Greek iyxoracy or syxodos 5 which was formed from the Latin 
incola. 'Thefe two etymologies give nearly the fame fenfe 
to ichoglan, taking incola for domus incola. 

Thete are the children of Chrittians, and bred up in an 
aufterity fearcely to be conceived. The fultan prefers them 
to offices more or lefs confiderable, as they appear more 
or lefs capable, and devoted to his fervice ; but it is to be 
obferved, they are incapable of offices till forty years of age, 
unlefs they have fome particular difpenfation from the grand 
feignior. . They are educated with a great deal of care in 
the feraglios of Perfia, Adrianople, and Conftantinople: 
They are under the dire€tion of a capi aga, who prefides 
over their exerciles, and treats them with great feverity. 
They are divided into four odas, or chambers, where, ac- 
cording to their feveral talents or inchnations, they are in- 
ftructed either in the languages, religion, or exercifes of the 
body. : 

ICHOR, tx», figmfying any humour or humidity, pro- 
perly denotes a thin, watery humour, like ferum; but ‘is 
fometimes alfo ufed for a thicker kind, flowing from ulcers ; 
called alfo fanies. 

Icuor, in Surgery, fignifies a thin, bloody, acrid difcharge, 
which frequently takes place from unhealthy fores and 
wounds. : 

ICHTHYITES, in Natural Hiffory, is the name by 
which Dr. Grew denominated feveral fifh-moulds, or impref- 
fions of fifh preferved in the colleétionat Grefham college. 
“ Rarities,” p. 256. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA, IxSuoxoraz, formed of sx4u:, fib, 
and x0xAz, glue, popularly called ifingla/s, or fi/b-glue, 1s a 
folid glutinous fubttance, prepared from a fifh of the furs 
geon kind, caught in the rivers of Rufiia and Hungary. 
The beluga aflords the beit ; but the founds of all frefh- 
water fifh yield, more or lefs, fine ilinglafs ; particularly the 
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fea, and feveral hundred miles beyond Aftracan, in the 
Wolga, Yaik, Don, and even as far as Siberia. It is alfo 
well known, that our lakes and rivers in North America 
are ftocked with immenfe quantities of fifh, faid to be of 
the fame fpecies with thofe in Mufcovy, and yielding the 
fineft ifinglafs. ‘The produétion of ifinglafs requires no ar- 
tificial heat, neither is the matter diffolved for this purpofe, 
as it has been generally imagined: for, as the continuity of 
its fibres would be deftroyed by folution, the mafs would 
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always the cafe with glue, but never with ifinglafs. The 
latter, indeed, may be refolved into glue with boiling water, 
but its fibrous recompofition would be found impracticable 
afterwards, and a fibrous texture is one of the molt diftin- 
guifhing characteriftics of genuine ifinglafs. Lfinglafs is no- 
thing more than certain membranous parts of fifhes, divefted 
of their native mucofity, rolled and twifted into different 
forms, and dried in the open air. The founds or air-bladders 
of frefh-water fifh, in general, are preferred for this pur- 
pofe; as being the molt tranfparent, delicate, flexible fub- 
ftances: Thefe conftitute the fineit forts of ifinglafs ; thofe 
called book and ordinary ftaple are made of the intettines, 
and probably the peritonzum, of the fifh. The founds, which 
yield the finer ifinglafs, confift of parallel fibres, and are 
eafily rent longitudinally : but the ordinary forts are found 
compofed of double membranes, whofe fibres crofs each 
other obliquely, refembling the coats of a bladder. Ifin- 
glafs receives its different fhapes in the following manner: 
the parts of which it is compofed, particularly the founds, 


- are taken from the fifh while {weet and frefh, flit open, 


wafhed from their flimy fordes, divefted of every thin mem- 
brane which envelopes the found, and then expofed to ftiffen 
a little in the air. In this itate they are formed into rolls 
about th thicknefs of a finger, and in length according to 
the intended fize of the ftaple ; a thin membrane is ge- 
nerally fele&ted for the centre of the roll, round which the 
reft are folded alternately, and about half an-inch of each 
extremity of the roll is turned inwards. Having thus 
fettled the proper dimenfions, the two ends ef what is called 
the fhort ftaple are pinned together with a {mall wooden 
peg ; the middle of the roll is then preffed a little down- 
wards, which gives it the refemblance of a heart, and thus 
it is laid on boards, or hung up in the air todry. The 
founds, which. compofe the long ftaple, are larger than 
the former ; but the operator lengthens this fort at pleafure, 
by interfolding the ends of one or more pieces of the found 
with each other. The extremities are faltened with a peg 
like the former ; but the middle part of the roll is bent 
more confiderably downwards ; and, in order to preferve 
the fhape of the three obtufe angles thus formed, a piece 
of round ftick is faftened in each angle with {mall wooden 
pegs, in the fame manner as the ends. In this ftate it is 
permitted to dry long enough, to retain its form, when the 
pegs and ficks are taken out, and the drying completed. 
Laitly, the pieces of ifinglafs are joined together in rows, 
by running pack-thread through the peg-holes, for the 
convenience of package and exportation. 

The membranes of the book fort being thick and re- 
fra¢tory, will not admit the fame formation ; and, therefore, 
the pieces, after their fides are folded inwardly, are bent 
in the centre, in fuch manner, that the oppofite fides re- 
femble the cover of a book, whence its name; a peg, run 
acrofs the middle, faftens the fides together, and thus it is 
dried like the former. The cake ifinglafs is formed of the 
bits and fragments of the ftaple forts, put into a flat metal- 
line pan, with a very little water, and heated jut enough 
to make the parts cohere like a pan-cake when it is dried : 
but this is of little value. Lfinglafs is beft made in the fum- 
mer, as froft gives it a difagreeable colour, deprives it of its 
weight, and impairs its gelatinous principle. : 

The founds of cod and ling bear a general likenefs to 
tthofe of the flurgeon kind of Linnzus, and are ufed for 
the fame purpofe. ‘The Newfoundland and Iceland fifher- 
men fplit open the fifh as foon as taken, and throw the 
back-bones, with the founds annexed, in a heap ; but pre- 
yioufly to putrefaction, the founds are cut out, wafhed from 
their flime, and falted for ufe. In cutting out the founds, 
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the parts between the ribs are left behind, which are much 
the beft ; the Iceland fifhermen are fo fenfible of this, that 
they beat the bones upon a block with a thick ftick, till 
the pockels, as they term them, come out eafily, and thus 
preferve the found entire. If the founds have been cured 
with falt, that muft be diffolved by fteeping them in water, 
before they are prepared for ifinglafs. The frefh found mutt 
then be laid on a block of wood, whofe furface is a little 
elliptical, to the end of which a {mall hair brush is nailed, 
and with a faw-kuife the membranes on each fide of the 
found mult be {craped off. The knife is rubbed upon the 
brufh occafionally, to clear its teeth ; the pockets are cut 
open with feciffors, and perfely cleanfed of the mucous 
matter witha coarfe cloth ; the founds are afterwards wafhed 
a few minutes in lime-water, in order t abforb their oily 
principle ; and laitly, in clear water. They are then laid 
upon nets to dry in the air; but, if intended to refemble 
foreign ifinglafs, the founds of cod will only admit of that 
called book ; but thofe of ling of both fhapes. The thicker 
the founds are, the better the ifinglafs, excepting its colour ; 
but that is immaterial to the brewer, who is its chief con- 
fumer. See Mr. Jackfon’s Account of the Difcovery of the 
ManufaGiure of Ifinglafs, in Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiii. part i. 
p- 1, &c. 

Ichthyocolla, or ifinglafs, is one of the pureft and nett 
of the animal glues, of no particular {mell or tafte. Beaten 
into threads, it diffolves pretty readily in boiling water or 
milk, and forms a gelatinous fubftance, which yields a mild 
nutriment, and proves ufeful, medicinally, in fome diforders 
arifing from a fharpnefs and colliquation of the humours. 
A folution of it in water, curioufly fpread, whilft hot, upon 
filk, affords an elegant iticking-plafter for flight injuries of 
the fkin, not eafily feparable from the part by water, and 
{carcely inferior to the more compounded one fold under 
the name of the ladies black flickmg-plaitter, in which dif- 
ferent balfams and refins are joined to the ichthyocolla. See 
Emptastrum adhefivum. Lewis’s Mat. Med. 

Ifinglafs is ufed in miniature painting, in the fame man- 
ner as the gum Arabic or Senegal, for rendering water a 
proper vehicle, by giving it a due vifcidity for ipreading 
and binding the pigments of an earthy texture. But the 
greateft quantities of it are confumed by brewers, wine- 
coopers, &c. for fining their liquors. See Frxinc. 

A. fize may be made of ifinglafs, by boiling half an ounce 
of the beaten ifinglafs in a pint and half of water, till the 
whole be diffolved, and then ftraining the hot fluid through 
alinen rag. The fize may be reduced by taking half the 
above quantity, and adding to it an equal meafure of hot 
water. 

A very valuable glue is to be made of this drug. > See 
GuuveE. 

It is valuable, in that it will keep alfo, and is a very 
proper form to keep ifinglafs in, for readinefs for the wine- 
cooper’s ufe ; befides this it ferves alfo very elegantly for 
the taking off the impreffions of medals, coins, &c. See 
Mepat. 

IcutuyocoLLa Pifcis, in Ichthyology, the name of a large 
fifh, of the fturgeon or acipenfer kind ; from which, as alio 
from the Aufa Germanorum, the drug called ifinglafs or 
ichthyocolla is made. ‘It is a fifth of very great fize, and 
is cartilaginous, having no bones or fcales ; its head is large 
and thick, and its mouth ftands very forward; the upper 
jaw has four flefhy apophyfes hanging from it; its eyes are 
{mall ; its flefh is very well tafted, but glutinous; it is of a 
yellowifh colour, and its tail is large and forked. See Bex- 
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ICHTHYODONTES, in Natural Hiflory, is a name 
by which fome authors defcribe the gloffapetra, or foffil 
teeth of fifh. 

ICHTHYOLITE, Icuruyoriruus, in Natural Hiftory, 
a name given to the foffil remains of fifhes, and alfo to the 
impreffions of thefe animals or their fkeletons in {tone. 
Some authors, however, have applied that term to fuch {pe- 
cimens only as exhibit the fith itfelf, either petrified or in 
the ftate of a mummy; while the name of Zypolites has been 
propofed for fuch ftony fubftances as exhibit the mere im- 
preffion of thofe animals. The number of fpecies of which 
the foffil remains have been defcribed by naturalills is com- 
paratively fmall; nor can this be a matter of furprife if we 
confider the extreme tendernefs of the fubftance, and the cor- 
ruptible nature of moft fifhes, together with the many cir- 
camftances unfavourable to petrifaction under which they 
are generally found after their death. Even thofe few that, 
by being accidentally enveloped in mud and foft clayey fedi- 
ment at the bottom of the water, are preferved from pafling 
into immediate diffolution, or from becoming the food of the 
inhabitants of the waters, generally leave but faint traces 
of their original form. . Sometimes, however, we fee their 
external appearance completely preferved, as in thofe of 
Veftena in the Veronefe territory, and thofe in the bitu- 
minous marle-flate of Oeningen ; or they appear as folitary 
mummies, inclofed as it were in a coffin of a grey marle, in 
which ftate the Arétic trout (Salmo ardicus) is frequently feen, 
particularly at Zuckertop, on the weit coaft of Greenland. 

Where petrified fifhes or their impreffions occur in confi- 
derable number, we may always be certain that they pe- 
rifhed by fome fudden revolution or cataftrophe, by which 
they were overwhelmed in fhoals on the very fpots whofe 
geological hiftory they now contribute to elucidate. The 
moft extenfive depofitary of foffil remains of fifhes is that of 

Monte Bolca, or rather of Veffena Nova, in the Vero- 
nefe territory. Veftena Nova is a diftrict feparated from 
Monte Bolca by the river Scaranto Majore, which re- 
ceives the’ rivulets that defcend. from the mountains on 
both its fides. Within the boundaries of this place, one 
thoufand paces from the village Bolca, and about 242 paces 
lower than the fummit of the mountain of that name, we 
find the fifh-quarry called Lafrara, being a hill whofe height 
above the level of the fea is about 38 French toifes. The 
rockwhich predominates almoft in the whole of the diftri¢ts 
of Bolca and Veltena, is bafalt, both maffive and prifmatic. 
The. three places in which the latter appears particularly 
characteriltic are the Valle dei Stanghellini, mount San G. 
Tlarione, and- the upper part of Monte Bolca, called La 
Purga di Bolca. ‘The bafaltic columns are in general per- 
pendicular to the axis of the mountain; but thofe of San 
Giovanni Ilarione are rather inclined to the horizontal line, 
and. appear .to have been, forced. out of their. original po- 
fition. Befides bafalt there occur other rocks in thefe moun- 
tains that have the appearance of being volcanic produc- 
tions ; fuch as an afh-grey conglomerate, red cellular flones 
like fcoriz, and a violet coloured indurated earth, not unlike 
the puzzolana of true volcanoes. Some of thefe mafles are 
full of nodules of fibrous zeolite and calcareous {par ; others 
contain frarments of feld {par and quartz, while ftill others ex- 
hibit an uniform folid mafs without any imbedded fubftances. 
Only the firft mentioned of thefe rocks have the appearance 
of produétions of volcanoes ; the others obvioufly belong to 
the porphyritic formation, and fome of the laft mentioned are 
hornftone. But of ail the rocks juft noticed, none are to 
be feen in the immediate neighbourhood of the immenfe quar- 
ries where the fifhes are found. Thefe confift chiefly of a 
more or lefs fiffil marle difpofed in layers which, obferving 
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exactly the fame fucceffion in the different adjoining hills, ap- 
pear to prove that thefe formerly conftituted a continued ridge. 
One of the hills confifts principally of a whitifh, porous, fria- 
ble tuff, refembling common cement ; it is made up of parti- 
cles of lime and fand, containing a vaft number of foffil 
fhells, particularly of Murex aluco and Turbo urtfcalpium, 
natives of the Mediterranean, and here converted into a 
white marble ; alfo of Turbo ungulinus, variegatus, and terebra 
of Linneus. In fome places the tuff becomes much harder ; 
it paffles into a kind of common limeftone, and is found 
to contain mummulariz, and lids of fhells belonging to the 
above {pecies. 

The Lafrara, or hill where the fifhes are found in 
abundance, has for its uppermoft ftratum a kind of mould 
mixed with the detritus of bafalt and other rocks. The inte- 
rror conlifts of two diftinG kinds of ftrata; the one called 
Zengio is a hard marle-like limeftone, traverfed by veins of 
calcareous {par: it is not divifible into thin layers, and fel- 
dom contains any petrifaétions. The other ftrata, called 
Laftra, confit of a fchiftofe marle, divifible into very thin 
layers, giving out a foctid odour when rubbed. The colour 
of this mafs is whitifh, yellowifh, or blueifh-grey. It varies 
with regard to hardnefs, but is in general eafily feraped by 
the knife. In this alone the remains of fifhes are found, 
which are fometimes feen accompanied by parts of maritime 
alge; at other times the fea-weeds occur feparate. 

The fifhes in queftion are moftly fea-fifh, but there are 
alfo fome of frefh water found among them. The originals 
of many, if we can truit the naturalifts that appear to have 
examined them with great care, live now in regions moft 
remote from each other; among them are the natives of 
Europe, the Indian ocean, Africa, and North and South 
America. The remains of the fifhes thus imbedded are all of 
a dark-brown colour, and therefore appear very diftin@ly on 
the light ground of the ftone ; they lie flat among the laminz, 
their profile and their feveral parts, little, if at all, diftorted 
from their natural fhape and dimenfions, except that in fome 
cafes the ftone inclofing them feems to have fuffered fome 
little difturbance after their inclofure, by which they are 
found at times fomewht fractured, and the parts a little 
disjoined. Their whole form is well defined, but the harder 
parts, fuch as the head, fins, fpine, with the bones that 
branch from it on either fide, and indeed all the bones in 
general, as well as in fome the f{cales, are remarkably well 
expreffed. The dark-brown matter compofing thefe: fithes 
remains diftint, and may be picked off from the ftone;: it 
projects in proportion to the thicknefs of each part in its 
natural ftate ; it is hard, brittle, and rather gloffy through 
its fubftance, except in fome of the groffer bones, fuch as 
the joints of the vertebre, which, though of this appear- 
ance externally, are found, when broken, to confift in- 
ternally of laminar calcareous fpar. On cleaving the matrix 
the forms are found equally announced on each of the op- 
pofite fides, the prominences on one fide bemg exactly” 
an{wered by correfponding hollows on the other. 

We cannot be too careful in determining the {pecies of the 
prototypes of foffil remains; in cafes, therefore, where diffi 
culties arife with regard to their diagnofis, it is much more 
advifable to abftain from pronouncing with confidence than to 
miflead the geologift by inaccurate determination. This is 
more particularly the cafe with foffil fifhes; and it is owing to 
the difficulties which attend their diagnofis, that the opinions 
of different naturalifts refpeGting the fpecies, or even the 
genus to which {pecimens are to be referred, have been often 
fo very contradictory. Upon the whole it may be faid, that 
thofe of the Veronefe territory are determined with greater 
care and exactnels; and it is much to be wifhed that the 
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authors of the “ Ittiolitologia Veronefe,'’ which contains 
the deferiptions and figures of no more than fixteen {pecies, 
all of them preferved in the Bozza collection, might have 
been encouraged to proceed with this highly fplendid and 
inftru@tive work. The juft mentioned fixteen f{pecies are, 
1. The fhark (Squalus carcharias, Linn.). It has all the 
characters of this fpecies, but its length is only 26 inches. 
2. The winged chetodon (Chetodon pinnatus, Linn.) firft 
defcribed and figured by Scheuchzer, under the name of 
« Pifcis foffilis elegans,’” and conjectured by him to be the 
Brafilian Guaperu defcribed by Marcgraf. 3. The trumpet 
fith (Fiffularia chinenfis, Linn.). 4. The fea-needle (E/ox 
Brafilienfis), confidered by Bloch as a variety of E. belone. 
5. Thetwimming fea-horfe ( Pega/us natans, Linn.), unique, 
in the Bozza colleétion. 6. Uranofcopus rafirum. It was 
firft confidered by Bozza as the unicorn fifh (Balifles monoceros) 
of Catefby : but a more clofe examination renders it highly 
probable that it is an unknown or loft fpecies of itar-gazer, 
to which, on account of the long ferrated” dorfal fin, the 
above {pecific name has been given. 7. The bat chztodon 
(Chetodon vefpertilio, Bloch.). 8. The Portavela, a fith 
not before defcribed, belonging to the order jugulares of 
Linneus, and in all probability to the genus Kurtus, efta- 
blifhed by Bloch. It is here called Kurtus velifer ; it ap- 
proaches very near to Acarauna of Willughby, and the 
Spitfneus of Ruyfch. g. The are fith (Chetodon arcuatus, 
Bloch), unique in Bozza’s cabinet. 10. Tetrodon Honc- 
enit, Bloch; a {mall fpecies, which, in imperfe& fpeci- 
mens, has formerly been miftaken by fome for the impreffion 
of elliptic leaves, by others for tad-poles: Only a few 
fpecimens have been found in the Veronefe hills. The bi- 
fhop of Winchefter is mentioned in the “ Ittiolitologia,’’ as 
having acquired at Verona a much larger and better pre- 
ferved fpecimen than the one figured in that work. It is 
not found in the common grey-coloured layers of Bolca, but 
in the brown and afh-grey variety of marle-flate of that hill. 
i%e The globe-fith (Tetrodon hifpidus, Linn.). The foffil 
remains of very {mall fpecimens of this fifh are found only 
in the whitifh and yellow coloured layers of marle-flate in 
the Laftrara. 12. A fpecies of ray, denominated Raja 
muricata by Marcgraf, which name is here retained. The 
Portuguefe, on account of its fhape refembling that of a 
mufical inftrument, call it Viola: neither Linneus nor 
Bloch make mention of it ; there can, however, be no doubt 
that it belonged to that tribe of rays which inhabit the 
Arabian feas, and is comprehended by Forfkoal under the 
name of Raja fephen. 13. Chatodon mefoleucus. The prototype 
likewife defcribed by Forfkoal as a native of the Arabian 
fea, to which locality Bloch has added that of Japan; but 
Gmelin, confidering both as diftin€, calls that of Forfkoal 
Ch. mefoleucus, diftinguifhing the Japanefe fifth by the {pe 
cific name of mefomelas. 14. The argus (Chetodon argus, 
Linn.). Fortis has erroneoufly defcribed this ichthyolite 
15. Gobius barbatus, 
a new fpecies, approaching the G. ocellatus of Brouffonet, 
under which name this foffil fifh has been before erroneoufly 
deferibed by Bozza. 16. Gobius Veronenfis. This has been 
confidered by Fortis and Bozza as the G. frrigatus of 
Brouffonet : pofterior obfervations have, however, proved it 
to be diftiné from the la{t mentioned fpecies. 

To the fpecies jult enumerated, we fubjoin the following 
fyftematic lift of Bolca ichthyolites, in the famous col- 
leGtion of Signor Vincenzo Bozza, which, in 1791, was united 
with that of the marquis Gazola, and is now preferved 
in the Mufeum of Natzral Hiftory of Paris: but whether 
they are as well determined as thofe in the “ Ittiolitologia 


Veronefe”’ appear to be, remains.to be afcertained by thofe 
who have made ichthyology the principal obje& of their 
refearches. 

1. Fifhes of European feas—The Rondeletian eel (Jue 
rena myrus, Linn.): the Roman murena (Murena Helena, 
L.): M. ferpens: M. ceca: the bearded eel (Ophidium 
barbatum, L..): the coal-fihh (Gadus carbonarius, L.): the 
green gadus (G. virens, L.): the hake (G. merluccius, 
L.): the Mediterranean gadus (G. Mediterraneus, L.) : 
the butterfly fifth (Blennius ocellaris, L.): the areolated 
blenny (Blennius lumpenus, L.): the porcine fcorpxna 
(Scorpena porcus, L.): Scorpena fcorpius, Will.: the rufous 
f{corpena (S. ferofa, L.): Scorpena Salviani, Will.: the 
common dory (Zeus faber, L.): the dab (Pkuroneéies 
limanda, L.): the gilthead (Sparus aurata, L.): the 
fargy (Sparus fargus, L.): the pagre fparus (Sp. pagrus, 
L.): the maroon {parus (Sp. chromis, L.): the varyin 
labrus (Labrus turdus, L.): Scomber colias, Will.: the 
common mackarel (Scomber fcomber, L.) : the bonito (Scom- 
ber pelamis, L.): the tuuny (Scomber thynnus, L.): the 
cuckow gurnard (Trigla cuculus, L.): the fea-pike (E/ox 
Jphyrena, L.): the herring (Clupea harengus, L.): ‘the 
common angler (Lophius pifcatorius): the fling ray, (Raja 
paftinaca, L.) 

2. Of the Indian feas.—The Indian dragonet (Calyonymus 
indicus, L.): the ciliated dory? (Zeus ciliaris? Bloch): 
Zeus triurus cui valde affinis Z. faber, L.: the ftriped chze 
todon ( Chetodon frriatus, L..): Chatodon macro-lepidotus, L.: 
Chetodon, Seba Mul. 3. t. 26. f.23. Chet. canefcens, Le 
Chat. lineatus, L.: Chet. fufcus, Seba 3. t.26. f.22. Spa- 
rus argenteus, Seba 3. t.27. f.13. Labrus, Seba3. t. 31. 
f.5, 6. Perca, Seba 3. t. 23. f. 3,4. E/ox Amboinenfis; 
Ruyfch Amb. t. 14. f.2. The fifh of Paradife ( Polynemus 
paradifeus, L.): the thriffa herring (Clupea thrifa, L.): 
Diadon, Seba 3. t. 23. f. 3, 4. 

3. Of the African fea.—The rough {parus (Sparus dentexy 
L.): Offracion turritus, Linn. 

4. South American feas.—The common coryphene (Cory- 
phena hippurus, L.): the Brafilian dory (Zeus. vomer, L.): 
the arcuated chetodon (Chetodon arcuatus, L.): Chatodon 
fafeiatus, L.: Chatodon cornutus, L.: the Curaflao chetodon 
(Ch. Curacao, L.): Chetod. nigricans, L.: Chatod. trioftegus, 
L.: the filvery fparus (Sparus argenteus, L.): Scomber cor- 
dyla, Will. t.5. 18. f. 1.  Scomber coorza pifonis, Will. 
t.M.5. f.2. The bagre filurus (S. dagre, L.): Loricaria 
plecoftomus, L.: The Seban polyneme (Polynemus quingua- 
rius, L.): Polynemus plebeius, Broufl.: the round diodon 
( Dicdon orbicularis. ) 

5. North American feas—The toad gadus (Gadus tau) 
Will. t. N. £.3.): Chetodon chirurgus, L.: the Caro- 
lina ftickleback (Gafferoffeus Carolinus, L.): the Canada 
ftickleback (G. Canadus, L.): Perca venenofa, L.: Perca 
trifurca, Li. ; the tobacco-pipe fith (Fifularia tabacariay L.): 
Efox, Catefb. t.1. f.1. £lops faurus, L.: the oceanic flying 
fifth (Zxocetus evolans, L.) 

The above defcribed place, where thefe remarkable petri- 
fa€tions are found in {uch abundance, has become the fubje& 
of much fpeculation with the naturalifts of modern times. 
Arduino was one of the firft writers who produced fome 
very ingenious conjectures, to prove the volcanic origin 
of that hilly diftri@; and his theory was afterwards 
fupported by Ferber, Fortis, Strange, Dolomieu, Patrin, 
and others; the leading feature of whofe fyitem, with 
regard to the prefervation of the fifhes and other ‘marine 
productions, was the fuppofition that the whole tract where 
they are found, anciently conftituting the bottom of the 
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fea, was raifed by the a&tion of fubterraneous fire. Not- 
withftanding the plaufible reafons that have been given 
by thofe naturalifts in favour of the volcanic origin of the 
Bolca fifhes, there are feveral very refpeCtable writers, and 
among them the author of the “ Ittiolitologia Veronefe,” 
who, after a minute examination into the nature of thofe hills, 
and the circumitances under which the foffil remains occur 
in them,have not helfitated to pronounce them of Neptunian 
origin. Their obfervations lead them to fuppofe, that the 
diftrict of Veftena and Bolca is the refult of a widely ex- 
tended deluge, which colleted the fifhes, fhells, and plants 
of diftant parts of the globe into one common fea; and that 
fucceffive partial inundations, together with the otcafional 
ignition of the inflammabie fubitances previoufly depofited, 
produced the volcanic appearance of the mafles of rocks 
above thofe ftrata which contain the remains of fifhes, and 
which are totally deftitute of the characteriftics of volcanic 
produétions. 

The ideas which Mr. Graydon has offered on this fubject, 
in the Tranfactions of the Royal Irifh Academy are, in fub- 
flance, as follows. The very perfe& prefervation of the 
living form obfervable in the fpecimens from Veitena_and 
Bolca, appears to prove that the fifhes could not have been 
long dead, before they were enveloped by the calcareous 
marle, which muft have been fufpended in the water, and, 
on fubfiding, have caught and enclofed the fith which pro- 
bably derived their death from this very caufe. The bodies 
of thefe animals did not undergo any fimultaneous putre- 
faction, but their oily and other foft parts were abforbed by 
the enclofing mafs. This ftony fubftance being for the 
greateft part calcareous, Mr. Graydon fuppofes that a vaft 
body of it, previoufly calcined or reduced into quick lime 
by the agency of fubterraneous fire, again paffed into the 
ftate of flacked lime, as foon as it came into contaét with 
the waters, from which fubfiding it gradually and fuc- 
ceffively concreted at the bottom, and affumed the ftruéture 
of a fchiftofe mafs, which becoming afterwards impregnated 
with the oily parts of the fifh, acquired the feetid {mell 
which it is ftill found to emit on being fceraped with a harder 
fubftance. It is highly probable to the fame author, that 
thefe maffes, in their original pofition, muft have formed part 
of a continued and horizontal itratum of very corfiderable 
extent, of which the quarries of Bolca are evidently to be 
confidered as no more than portions or fragments, now com- 
pletely disjoined from all conneGtion with their native bed. 
This feparation muit have happened after the confolida- 
tion of the original ftratum; for it could not have taken 
place in the yet foft and yielding fubftance, without pro- 
ducing a confiderable difturbance both in the laminar ftruc- 
ture of the mafs, and in the forms of the fifhes. It would 
therefore feem, that, at fome fubfequent period, the whole of 
the ftratum wasviolently broken up, and immenfe fragments of 
it heaved from their natural fituation, and difperfed here and 
there as in the inftance before us. The author confiders 
the eruptive force of fubterraneous fire fully adequate to 
producing thefe effe&ts, though he allowed, that it muft have 
operated in the prefent cafewith a force much exceeding what- 
ever has been experienced in the known hiftory of volcanoes. 

In whatever manner we explain the phenomenon of 
the Bolca fifhes, it will always be found extremely diffi- 
cult te account for the colle¢tion, in one fpot, of fo 
many fifhes from various parts of the globe moit remote 
from each other, and among them fome which live in frefh 
water. Indeed, this difficulty appears fo great, that we 
are almoft inclined to fufpe& the accuracy of the obferva- 
tions made to afcertain the originals of thefe foffil fifhes, and 


that many of them fhould be confidered rather as approach- 
ing to, than as being the fame with, the fpecies to which they 
are referred by authors. 

We fubjoin, from Patrin’s account, what relates to the 
ichthyolites of the gypfum quarries of Aix, in Provence, 
which are not lefs remarkable than thofe of Veftena and of 
Oeningen, The ftrata thatare open to view in defcending 
by tro fteps, into the interior of the mountain at Aix, are 
feven in number: 1. A kind of marle-flate, called ar. 
gile feuilletée by the miners: it is of a brownifh-yellow 
colour, and when immerfed in water, feparates into 
very delicate layers. 2. The white ftone (pierre blanche), 
a chalk like marle, which, when diffolved in acids, leaves 
a confiderable quantity of a brownifh-grey clay. 3. Hard 
clay (argile dure). 4. The black itone (pierre noire), 
a variety of marle-flate, perfeétly like that of N° 1, 
but full of rhomboidal felenite cryftals. 5. The ftratum 
containing the impreffions of fifhes; it is a {chiftofe rock 
of ayellowith-grey colour, foft, rather foiling, divifible into 
thin layers, and giving out a flightly bituminous {mell when 
fcratched. 6. Bed of gypfum; and 7. A ftratum of what 
is called by the quarriers pierre froide, a fubftance which 
much refembles that of N° 3; both are of a greyifh-white 
colour, have a nearly conchoidal fra&ture, adhere but little 
to the tongue, and feel cold; they both diffolve with effervef- 
cence, but leave a great proportion of clay. Lower down 
the fame fucceffion of itrata is continued, but no impreffions 
of fifhes are found in any of them. - The fifhes buried in 
the ftratum, below the gypium, are, according to Darluc, 
the red furmullet (M]ullus barbatus, L.) ; the lunated.gilt 
head (Sparus aurata, L.) ; fea-wolves ; the whiting (Gadus 
merlangus, L.) 3 a gurnard (¢rigla), which refembles, but 
{till appears to be diltin& from, the Yrigla cataphraGa, a native 
of the Mediterranean, on the coaft of Provence. All thefe 
fithes lie fiat on their fides, asa proof that they perifhed on 
the very {pot they now occupy. Patrin isof opinion that 
thefe fifhes have been fuffocated by the fulphureous vapours 
which, by their combination with lime, have formed the 
upper ftratum of gypfum; that, however, at the time when 
fimilar emanations formed the older ftrata of gypfum, the 
waters of the ocean {till covered the high land which encom- 
paffed this tract, fo that the fifhes were enabled to efcape, 
and that none were fuffocated but at a period when, by the 
diminution of the fea, this fame tra& of country was become 
furrounded by coaits that checked the flight of the fithes. 

A great number of impreffions of fifhes are found in the 
quarries of Oeningen on the right bank of the Rhine. The 
{lrata obferved there below the vegetable mould, which is 
white and clayey, are, 1. A ftratum, only one inch thick, of 
friable and fine-grained fand-ftone, compofed of tranfparent 
fharp-edged grains of quartz, cemented by a mixture of clay 
and lime. 2. A layer of a compat clay, four inches in 
thicknefs, effervefcing with acids. 3. A layer, twenty-fix 
inches thick, of a flaty clay mixed with lime, and fome bitu- 
men. 4. A layer of one foot in thicknefs, of a yellowith- 
greycalcareous ichiftus,intermixed with minute layersof clay, 
of a dark-grey colour, and containing afmall portion of 
bitumen. 5. A bed, eight feet thick, compofed of clay 
flate, divifible into fine laminz, and alternating with foft 
clay, which has no flaty ftru@ture. 6. The flaty rock which 
contains the impreflions of fifhes, and which is called denne 
pierre by the quarriers. It is compofed of ftrata, which 
together form a thicknefs of twelve feet, and each of them 
is feparated from the upper and lower by fome earth, im- 
pregnated with birumen. It is eafily diviiible into laminz, 
on which are difcovered the impreifions of the fifh, This 
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flaty ftone is pretty foft, although it is as fonorous asa brick : 
it adheres to the tongue, and when diffolved in acids, leaves 
a confiderable proportion of clay. Beneath thefe layers, of 12 
feet in thicknefs, there are four inches of a fimilar flaty mafs, 
which, however, contains no impreffions. Dr. Lavater pof- 
feffed a rich collection of ichthyolites of Oeningen, among 
which he has recognized the following fpecies: the leffer 
lamprey (Peiromyzon fluviatilis) ; the common eel (Murena 
anguilla) ; the bull-head (Cottus gobi2) ; the brill (Pleuro- 
netlus rhombus) ; the {ead (Scomber trachurus); the mailed 
gurnard (Trigla cataphra@a) ; the lucerna-gurnard (T. /u- 
cerna); the thorny leach ( Cobitis tenia); the leach (C-bar- 
batula); the trout (Salmo fario) ; the pike (E/ox lucius) ; 
the herring (Clupza harengus) ; the fhad (C. alfa) ; the 
bream (Cyprinus Grama); the minnow (C. phaxinus) ; the 
dobule (C. dobula) ; the crucian (C. carajfus); the borde- 
liere (C. dlica) ; the dotted carp (C. bipunéatus) ; the bit- 
terling (C. amarus) 3; Cyprinus lifella ; the round-tailed chub 
(C. cephalus); the loach (C. rutilus) ;  griflean carp 
(C. griflagine) ; the bleak (C. alburnus) ; the dace (C. feu- 
cifeus) ; the tench (C. tinea) ; the nafe (C. na/fus) ; the com- 
mon (C. carpio) ; the gudgeon (C. gobio). 
be ethan at Hie he aie cilanly thofe found at 
Riegelfdorf, in bituminous marle-flate, are more particularly 
remarkable on account of the diftorted forms exhibited by 
the filhes, with whofe impreffions it abounds. This circum- 
france, andthe great quantity of copper found in that rock, 
have induced a belief that the death of thefe fifhes was occa- 
fioned by a fudden impregnation of the waters with a cupre- 
ous folution. Itis worth obferving that the more the impref- 
fions of fifh abound in any particular part of the ftrata of marle- 
flate, the richer thefe are found to be in copper ores. Mr. 
Riefs has given an account of the fucceffion of the fletz 
ftrata at Riegelfdorf, which are the following : N° 1. Fer- 
ruginous clayey mould, from one to two fathoms, N’ 2. 
Greyith-white limeftone from 6 —8 fathoms. N° 3. Blue 
clay, with imbedded fragments of felenite cry{tals ; 8—10 
fathoms. N° 4. Blueifh limeitone, called ‘Rauch-wacke ; 
$—pg fathoms. N*5. Grey compa& gypfum, traverfed by 
ferrnginous loam ; 7—S fathoms. N~ 6. Black and grey 
ftinkitone ; 1—14 fathom. * N’ 7. Sand, fometimes loofe, 
fometimes cemented; 1—114 fathom. N° 8. A kind of 
limeftone called Zech-/tein, of a greylfh-brown colour, and 
foft above towards the fand, but blacker and mere compact 
below; 3}—33 fathoms. N° g. A black flaty itratum, 
containing pyrites, and forming the roof of the bituminous 
marle-flate ; 18—20 inches. N° 1o. Black cupiferous 
bituminous marle-flate ; 3—S inches: this is the principal 
depofitary of the ichthyolites. N° r1. Gneifs-like greyith- 
white rock, coniifting of {mall rounded quartz pebbles, and 
fometimes of fragments of jafper and mica, cemented by 
indurated clay ; 6—18 fathoms. N° 12. Old red fand- 
ftone, or the dead rock, being the’ fundamental rock of 
thefe fletz ftrata. From the above it appears that the 
freater part of the impreflions of fifhes, plants, and other 
Fibjeéts (among which Mr. Riefs fuppofed to have found 
the fkeleton of the hand of a child, but which Blumen- 
bach confidered as having belonged to a {pecies of ape), are 
found in the depth of upwards of forty fathoms. Moft o 
the’ fifhes occurring there are carps, trouts, pikes, and 
other fpecies fimilar to them, which are now and then accom- 
panied by fithes fuppofed to be marine. In general the im- 
preffions are not indifcriminately mixed, as is the cafe in 
other places where ichthyolites occur, but each {pecies is 
found in diitiné& fhoals. : 
The opinion which Mr. Patrin, a celebrated volcanift, en- 
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tertains refpecting the origin of thofe vaft depofitories of the 
foffil remains of fifhes, fhould not be left unnoticed in this 
place. According to him, all circumftances appear to prove 
that thefe fifhes lived in bays and gulfs, at the entrance of 
which volcanoes were fituated either in the points that formed 
the mouth, or in fome ifland, fimilar to the volcanic ifland of 
Ifchia, at the entrance of the gulf of Naples. Under fuch 
circumitances, the fulphureous and other deleterious vapours 
which were difengaged from the fubmarine bafes of the vol- 
cano, at the time of an eruption, muft have fuffocated the 
fifhes inthe gulf, which were prevented from efcaping through 
its entrance where thofe vapours were moft abundant. The 
dead bodies of thefe fithes, therefore, floated on the furface 
of the water in the gulf, till, enveloped by thofe fhowers of 
afhes, fo abundant at the beginning and termination of the 
eruptions, their {pecific gravity became greater than that of 
the water, and they funk to the bottom, where they were ulti- 
mately buried under a ftratum formed by the afhes or other 
fubitances ejected from the volcanoes. In cafes where the gulf 
had but little depth, at the fame time that the volcanic ejec- 
tions were abundant, the fifhes were enveloped at once, and 
formed but a fingle bed, fuch as may be feen in fome places 
where ichthyolites occur. Under other circumftances the 
eruptions may be fuppofed to have been repeated for feveral 
times, in which cafe feveral beds containing bodies of fifhes 
were depofited in fucceffion, and feparated from each other 
by layers deftitute of fuch remains, but neverthelefs owin 
their origin to the fame eruption that caufed the death of 
the fifhes contained in the others. 

Thefe events, Mr. Patrin continues, could take place only 
at a period when the continents were already fufficiently 
raifed or emerged to give exiilence to gulfs and bays, whofe 
fides, elevated above the furface of the water, ferved as a 
barrier to the fifhes; fince it is evident. that thefe, had 
the prefent fhores been ftill covered by the fea, would have 
eicaped in all dire€tions from the effets of the fuffocat- 
ing vapours. ‘This hypothefis, the fame author thinks, is 
fupported by the following circumftances; 1. It is only in a 
few places that we find beds filled with foffil fifhes ; and the 
appearance of fuch places befpeaks the former exiftence of 
volcances in them. 2. The bodies of thefe fifhesare in per- 
fect prefervation, difpofed with great regularity, often even 
united in tribes; which proves their having been fuddeniy 
deltroyed and buried under the ilratum which now’ covers 
them. 3. They are not unfrequently feen in yarioufly con- 
torted fhapes ; asa proof that their death was attended with 
convulfive motions. 4. Thefe foffil remains of fifhes are 
found only in {trata of very recent origin ; whereas, had they 
been preferved under ordinary circumitances, like fhells and 
zoophytes, they would be found in a variety of localities, and 
in ftrata of much lefs recent formation than thofe in which 
they now occur. 

ICHTHYOLOGISTS, authors who have written con- 
cerning fifhes. ‘The authors who have left us treatifes on 
this fubject are very numerous; and are ranged by Artedi 
into their feveral proper claffes, with great care and candour. 

The fyftematical ichthyologifts are Ariftotle, Pliny, If- 
dore, Albertus Magnus, Gaza, the interpreter of Ariftotle, 


£ Marfchall, Wootton, Bellonius, Rondeletius, Salvian, Gef- 


ner, Aldrovand, Johniton, Charlton, Willughby, Ray, 
“rtedi, ‘and Linnzus. 

The ichthyologiits who have written of the fifhes only of 
fome particular places, are thefe: Ovid, of the fifhes of the 
Euxine ; Oppian, of thofe of the Adriatic; Aufonius, of 
thofe of the Mofelle; Mangolt, of thofe of the Podamie 
lake; Paulus Jovius, of thote of the Tyrriiene fea; Benedj 
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Jovius, of thofe of the lake Larius; Petrus Gillius, of thofe 
of the Maffilian fea; Figulus, of thofe of the Mofelle; 
Salvian, of thofe of the T'yrrhene fea; Schwenkfeldt, of 
thofe of Silefia; Schonefeldt, of thofe of Hamburgh; Mar- 
grave, of the Brafilian fifhes; Ruyfel, of thofe of Am- 
boyna; and Francis Valentine, of thofe of the fame place. 
Of thefe authors, Ovid, Aufonius, Oppian, and Bened. 
Jovius, wrote in verfe, the reft in profe. 

The ichthyologifts, who have copied all they have writ- 
ten from the works of other writers, and therefore leaft de- 
ferve the name, are the following: Pliny, lian, Athe- 
neus, Ifidore, the author of the «¢ Libri De Natura Rerum,” 
Albertus Magnus, Johannes Cuba, Marfchall, Gefner in 
great part, Aldrovand in great part, Johnfton, Charlton, 
and perhaps fome others. 

In regard to method, fome have written of fifhes without 
any method at all; fome have treated of them in the alpha- 
betical order of their names, and fome have followed a me- 
thod more or lefs perfect throughout their works. 

Thofe ichthyologifts who have attended to no method at 
all, are Ovid, lian, Atheneus, Aufonius, Hildegarde, 
De Pinguia, Paulus, and Bened. Jovius, Figulus, Salvian 
in his « Hiftory of the Roman Fifhes,’? and Ruyfch. 

Thofe who have written alphabetically, are Cuba, Marf- 
chall, Salvian in his ** Tabula Pifcatoria,’’ Gefner, Schone- 
feldt, Johniton. 

Among the authors who have ufed fome fort of method, 
thofe come firft who have treated of fifhes according to the 
places where they are ufually caught. Of thefe are Oppian, 
Rondeletius, Aldrovand, Johnfton, and Charlton. 

Thofe who have treated of fifhes, according to the gene- 
ral divifion of them into cetaceous, fpinofe, and cartilagi- 
nous, are Ariftotle, who was author of the method, Woot- 
ton, Willughby, Ray; the lait two authors have added to 
this the numbering the rays of the fins on the back, which 
is one ftep towards the Artedian method. 

The principal and beft authors in this ftudy, and who 
have reformed and amended it, are Ariftotle, Bellonius, 
Rondeletius, Salvian, Gefner, Willughby, and Ray. To 
thefe are to be added fuch as have deferibed only new or 
particular fifhes, who haye merited greatly of the world by 
the new lights they have thrown in upon this part of natural 
hiftory. Thefe are Paulus Jovius, Petrus Gillius, Schone- 
feldt, Sibbald; Marfigli, Hebenftreit, and our countryman 
Mark Catefby : all the reft, except Pliny, Athzneus, Al- 
drovand, and Johnfton, are of no ufe or value. Willughby 
is allowed by Artedi to be by far the beft author on the 
fubje& ; but the world will now give that charaéter to Ar- 
tedi himfelf. Artedi, De Script. Ichthyol. 

ICHTHYOLOGY, in Natural Hiftory, the {cience of 
fifhes. See Pisces. 

ICHTHYOMANTIA, InSvovevrnx, in Antiguity, a 
fpecies of divination by means of the entrails of fifhes. 

ICHTHYOMORPHUS, in Natural Hiffory, is the 
name which Aldrovandus gave to the flattened foffil fifh, 
found at Ifleb in Germany. Similar foffils are found at Of- 
terode in Brun{wick, near Eiflebe, in Mansfield county, and 
other places in Germany. Jones’s Phyf. Difg. p. 410. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI, InSvogeias, compounded of sx8ucy 
Jim, and gale, to eat, Jjifb-eaters, a name given to a people, 
or rather to feveral different people, who lived wholly on 
ifh. : 
The Ichthyophagi, fpoken of by Ptolemy, are placed 
towards China. Agatharchides calls all the. inhabitants 
between Carmania and Gedrofia by the name of Ichthyo- 
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phagi. Paufanias places them near the Red fea, and Pliny 
peoples feveral ifles with them to the eaft of Arabia Felix. 

From the accounts given us of the Ichthyophagi by He- 
rodotus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears, indeed, 
that they had cattle, but that they made no ufe of them, 
excepting, as they fay, to feed their fifh. They made their 
houfes of. large fifh-bones, the ribs of whales ferving them 
for their beams. The jaws of thefe animals ferved them for 
doors; and the mortars wherein they pounded their fifh, 
and baked it in the fun, were nothing elfe but their ver- 
tebre. 

ICHTHYOPHTHALMITES Zoolite of Hellefta, Rin- 
mann ; Ichthyophthalme, d’ Andrada; Fifchaugen-ftein, Wern.; 
Apophyliite, Haiiy. 

A rare mineral fubftance, which, on account of one of its 
chemical charaGters, has been confidered as zeolite by fome 
mineralogifts ; while one of its external charaCters, viz. the 
pearly luitre, has induced others to clafs it with adularia- 
feldfpar. A clofer examination has proved this mineral to 
conftitute a diftiné {pecies. 

D'Andrada has given the above appellation to this mi- 
neral, on account of its exhibiting a fimilar refleGion to 
that of the adularia or moon-ftone, fometimes called. ail de 
poiffon, of which the German fjchaugen-ftein is a tranfla- 
tion. Haiiy’s name is derived from the property this fub- 
ftance has of exfoliating under certain circumftances. 

The colour of the ichthyophthalmite is white, generally 
flightly tinged with red, grey, and blue, feldom with yellow 
and green. 

It occurs maffive and cryftallized. The primitive form 
of its cryftals is, according to Hatiy, a four-fided. prifm 
with re€tangular bafe. The fimpleft of the fecondary forms 
is the primitive parallelopipedon, with its eight folid angles 


intercepted each by a triangular plane; the Apophyllite épointé 


of Haiiy. 

Another, but very complicated, variety of 48 planes, deter- 
mined from an incomplete cryftal of only ten remaining 
planes, is chara¢terized and figured, (Journ. des Min. 
vol. oe 5- £.3, 4.) by Haiiy, who calls it Apophyllite fur- 
compofe. 

None of the modifications of the cryftals have hitherto 
been found ina complete ftate; moft frequently they occur 
as thick tables, grown together in all dire€tions, or inter- 
fecting each other, and refembling at firft fight a variety of 
tabular barytes. They are fplendent, and generally exhibit 
more or lefs the luftre of mother-of-pearl ; in the manner 
of a variety of ftilbite. 

The fracture, parallel to two of the planes of the primis 
tive parallelopipedon, is foliated, with {plendent often iri- 
defcent furface ; crofs-fra&ture uneven with vitreous luftre. 

In fmall fragments it is generally perfe&tly tranfparent, 
but often rendered tranflucid only, and even nearly opaque, 
by a cloudy or milky fuffufion. Refra€tion fimple. 

It is eafily frangible. 
fpar. A {mall fragment, when rubbed on a hard body, 
according to Haiiy, feparates into thin leaves ; this property 
is, however, not obfervable in all {pecimens. 

Its {pecific gravity, according to Vauquelin and Four- 
croy, 1s 2.467. 

Before the blow-pipe the ichthyophthalmite becomes at 
fir opaque, and melts, without difficulty, into a very white 
opaque globule. With nitric or muriatic acid it becomes 
foftened, and forms a jelly, like zeolite. This property ap- 
pears to be owing to the prefence of water, which facilitates 
the aétion of the acids on thofe conftituent parts of the 
fubftance with which they can unite, re 
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Fourcroy and 


Rinmann. Vathuelin. Rofe. 
Silica 55.00 51.00 55.00 
Lime 27.00 28.00 25-00 
Magnefia 0.50 
Potaffa 4.00 2.25 
Alumine 2.50 
Water 17.CO 17.00 15.00 
Lofs 2.75 
102.00 100.00 100.00 


This fubftance, therefore, differs effentially from zeolite, 
in not containing the leaft portion of alumine ; the variety 
from Helletta has, indeed, afforded a {mall quantity to Mr. 
Rinmann, but this appears to be accidental. A fmall quan- 
tity of oxyd of iron found in this fubftance may likewife 
be confidered as accidental. 

This mineral is found in the iron-mines of Uto, in Su- 
dermania, a province of Sweden. 

ICHTHYOSIS, in Medicine, fihfkin difeafe, from ix Su, 
a fifo, a denomination appropriately ufed by Dr. Willan to 
defignate ‘a permanently harfh, dry, fealy, and in fome 
cafes, almoft horny texture of the integuments of the body, 
unconnected with internal diforder,’’ bearing a confiderable 
refemblance to the fkin of the fcaly fithes. 

This rare fpecies of cutaneous difeafe conftitutes the 
fourth genus of the fecond Order, (or /caly eruptions,) in 
Dr. Willan’s arrangement, and is diitinguifhed from the 
other eruptions, included in the fame Order, the Lepra and 
Pforiafis, in being generally diffufed over the limb affected, 
and in the permanency of its fcales; for in the other fcaly 
eruptions alluded to, the diffufion is partial, or in diftinét 
patches, and the fcales are deciduous. See Leprosy and 
Psoriasis. 

‘The arrangement and diftribution of the fcales in ich- 
thyofis are, indeed, peculiar. Above and below the ol- 
eranon on.the arm, and in a fimilar fituation with refpeé& to 
the patella on the thigh and leg, they are fmall, rounded, 

rominent, or papillary, and of a black colour. Some of 
the fealy papilie have a fhort narrow neck, and broad irre- 
gular tops. On fome parts of the extremities, and on the 
trunk of the body, the feales are flat and large, often placed 
like tiling, or in the fame order as fcales on the back of a 
fifh ; but in a few cafes they have appeared feparate, being 
interfeGted by whitifh furrows. There is ufually in this 
complaint a drynefs and roughnefs of the foles of the feet ; 
fometimes a thickened and brittle {tate of the {kin in the 
palms of the hands, with large painful fiffures, and on the 
face an appearance of fcurf rather than of fcales, The inner 
part of the wrilts, the hams, the infide of the elbows, the 
furrow along the fpine, the inner and upper parts of the 
thighs, are perhaps the only portions of the fkin always 
exempt from fealinefs. Patients affected with ichthyotis 
are occafionally much haraffed with inflamed puftules, or 
with large painful biles on different parts of the body ; it is 
alfo remarkable, that they never feem to have the lealt per- 
{piration or moifture of the flin. 

- The cau/es of. ichthyofis feem to be altogether unknown. 
The difeafe did not, in any cafe witnefled by Dr. Willan, 
appear to. have been tranfmitted hereditarily ; nor was more 
than one child from the fame parents affected with it. In 
feyeral inftances it was faid to have been connate, and in 
others to have occurred two or three months after birth ; 
in one cafe it appeared foon after the fmall-pox, at the age 
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of two years, and had continued fix or feven years, without 
alteration, A ftate of fkin, fimilar to that in ichthyofis, takes 
place partially under a variety of circumftances. It occurs 
on the limbs of perfons who, from long continued ill health, 
or a weakly conititution, are much emaciated, and have 
little perfpiration. When inveterate ulcers on the lower 
extremities are at length healed, the common integuments 
are not replaced in their ufual order: inftead of cuticle, the 
legs are covered with thick, dry, fhining fcales, varioufly 
difpofed. In cafes of anafarca, likewife, the fkin becomes 
fealy, rigid, and inelattic. This rugged coating prevents 
for a time any farther enlargement of the limbs; but the 
effufed lymph, by its gradually increafing preffure, at laft 
overcomes the refiftance, and is difcharged through innu- 
merable crevices. ; 

According to Buffon, the inhabitants of Paraguay are 
much affected with the ichthyofis, or a complaint much re- 
fembling it. ‘* Il regne parmi eux une maladie extraordi- 
naire ; c’eft une efpéce de lepre qui leur couvre tout le corps, 
et y forme une croute femblable 4 des écailles de poiffon ; 
cette incommodité ne leur caufe aucune douleur, ni méme 
aucun autre derangement dans la fanté.”’ (Hitt. Naturelle, 
tom. iii. p. 507.) Some obfervations on.a difeafed ftate of 
the fin, analogous to the ichthyofis above deferibed, appear 
in the Philofophical TranfaCtions, vol. xiv. N? 160; anda 
ftriking inftance of the fame, though fomewhat differently 
modified, is inferted in the fame colleGtion, N 424, the 
fequel of which is given in vol. xlix. (part i. for the year 
1755-) Scealfoa cafe flightly detailed by Panarolus (Pen- 
tecoite, v. obf.y.), and another related by Stalpart Vander 
Wiel, obf. 35. cent. ii. 

With refpe& to the cure, little more feems.to be known 
than of the caufes of this eruption.. Dr. Willan merely 
obferves, that, when a portion of the hard fealy coating is 
removed, it is not foon produced again. ‘The eafieft mode, 
he fays, of removing the fcales, is to pick them off carefully, ’ 
with the nails, from any part of the body while it is im- 
merfed in hot water. ‘The layer of cuticle, which remains 
after this operation, is harfh and dry ; and the fkin did not, 
in the cafes attended by him, recover its ufual texture and 
foftnefs ; but the fcales were prevented from forming after- 
wards, by the repeated ufe of the warm bath, along with 
moderate fri€tion. : : 

The difeafe above defcribed is the Jchthyofis fimplew in 
Dr. Willan’s nomenclature; but he defcribes another {pecies, 
which he terms J. cornea. ‘This, which he has never feen, 
is mentioned by authors as “a horny rigidity of the inte- 
guments, impeding the motion of the mufcles and joints ;?’ 
and as affecting the lips, prepuce, toes, fingers, &c.; and 
fometimes as extended over the whole body. - A fingular 
cafe of the latter. defcription is recorded in the Philof. 
Tranf. vol. xviii. part ii. p. 580. This form of ichthyofis, 
Dr. Willan remarks, is fometimes attended with the pro- 
duétion of horns ; a proof that. thofe fingular excrefcences 
may be cutaneous, or perhaps cuticular, and generated in 
nearly the fame manner as the nails from the human body, or 
the hoofs and claws of quadrupeds. . An account of a girl, 
whofe body was nearly covered with horny excrefcences, is - 
given in the Phil. Tranf. N°176. And a horn, “imilar to 
thofe here defcribed, together with a portrait of the woman 
on whom it grew, is preferved in the Britifh Mufeum. Sée 
Willan on Cutan. Dif. order ii. p.1g7, et feq. ; 

ICHTHYOSPENDYLA, in Natural Hiffory, is the ° 
name by which Mr. Lhuyd denominates the vertebre, or 
joints of the back bones of fifhes. Lithophyl. tab. 18. 

ICHTHYPERIA, the name given by Dy. Hill to the 
bony palates of fifhes, which are frequently found foffil at 
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great depths in the earth, and ufually immerfed in the ftrata 
of ftone; and in this ftate had been named by Mr. Lhuyd, 
from their refemblance in fhape to the pods of lupines, and 
fome of the other leguminous plants, fliquaftra. 

Many from this name, and this cafual refemblance to the 
pods of plants, have been mifled into the believing them 
foffils of vegetable origin. But they have plainly all of 
them been the bony coverings of different parts of the 
mouths of certain fifh of the cartilaginous, and perhaps 
other kinds, whofe principal food being fhell-fifh, thefe bony 
palates were neceflary to the eating of them. Many of the 
ry ee are found indeed plainly worn and rounded by 
ufe. 

They are fometimes found in their foffil ftate joined to 
#ne another; but commonly in fingle pieces or joints, or in 
fragments of fuch. They are of the fame fubftance with 
the bufonite, and their fhape depends on the fpecies of fifh, 
or part of the mouth, to which they belonged. . But their 
mott ufual figure is that of half the thell of the pod of a 
lupine. Their fizes are various, from the tenth of an inch 
to two inches in length, and an inch in breadth. Their 
furface is fometimes fmooth and polifhed ; fometimes finely 
firiated or finuated, and fometimes wholly covered with 
tubercles. They are alfo found of very different colours; 
but moft frequently either black, or of a dark chefnut 
colour. 

They are found lodged and bedded in the ftrata of ftone, 
in Germany, Italy, and France, and in the iflands of the 
Archipelago, and in Syria among the fpines of the echini; 
but they are nowhere fo frequent as in England, there being 
with us very few quarries of {tone which do not afford more 
or lefs of them. Hill's Hift. of Foflils, p. 645. 

ICHTHYS, 1xv-, in Antiquity, a famous acroftic of 
the Erythrean fibyl, mentioned by Eufebius and St. Auftin; 
the firit words of every verfe of which made up Incous Xpisds 
Ors tos cwrnp, Jefus Chriflus Dei filius, fervator, the initial 
letters of which compofe the word ichthys, ix6u-. 

Icutuys, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of the 
Peloponnefus. Ptolemy. 

ICICA, in Botany, Aublet. Guian. t. 130—135. See 
Amyris. 

Icica, in the Materia Medica, a name given by fome to 
the cum elemi. 

ICICARIBA, in Botany, aname ufed by fome authors 
for the tree which affords us the gum elemi, ufed in medi- 
cine. 

ICOCA, the name of a genus of plants, defcribed by 
Plumier ; fince called by Linnzus chry/obalanus. 

ICOLM-KILL, in Geography. See Iona. 

ICON, in Natural Hiflory, fignifies a figure, cut, or en- 
graving, of any fubject in natural hiftory. 

Icon, Esx2», in Rhetoric, the fame with image. 

ICONIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cappa- 
docia, inthe department of Lycaonia. In the time of Xe- 
nophon it belonged to Phrygia. This town {till fubfiils 
under the name of Konieh, or Cogni. 

ICONOCLASTS, or Icoxociast x, formed from «ix, 
amage, and xdrxsiry to break, in Ecchefiafical Hiftory, breakers 
of images ; a name which the church of Rome gives to all 
who reje& the ufe of images in religious matters. 

In this fenfe, not only the reformed, but fome of the 


eaftern churches, are called iconoclafts, and are all efteemed- 
by them heretics, as oppofing the worfhip of the images of © 


God, and the faints, and breaking their figures and repre- 
fentations in churches. 

The oppofition to images began in Greece under the 
seign of Bardanes, who was created emperor of the Greeks 
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alittle after the commencement of the eighth century when 
the worfhip of them became common.” (See Imacz.) But 
the tumults occafioned by it were quelled by a revolution, 
which, in 713, deprived Bardanes of the imperial throne. 
The difpute, however, broke out with redoubled fury under 
Leo the Taurian, who iffued an edi& in the year 726,’ 
abrogating, as fome fay, the worfhip of images, and order- 
ing all the images, except that of Chrift’s crucitixion, to be 
removed out of the churches; but aecording to others, this 
edict only prohibited the paying to them any kind of adora- 
tion or worfhip. This edit occafioned a civil war, which 
broke out in the iflands of the Archipelago, and, by the 
fuggeftions of the priefts and monks, ravaged a part of 
Afia, and afterwards reached Italy. The civil commotions 
and infurreétions in Italy were chiefly promoted by the Ro- 
man pontiffs, Gregory I. and Il. ©Leo was excom- 
municated, and his fubjeéts, in the Italian provinces, vio- 
lated their allegiance, and rifing in arms, either maffaecred or 
banifhed all the emperor’s deputies and officers. In confe- 
quence of thefe proceedings, Leo affembled a council at 
Conitantinople in 730, which degraded CGermanus, the 
bifhop of that city, who was a patron of images; and he 
ordered all the images to be publicly burnt, and infli€ted a 
variety of fevere punifhments upon fuch as were attached 
to that idolatrous worfhip. Hence arofe two faétions ; one 
of which adopted the adoration and worfhip of images, and 
on that account called iconoduli.or iconolatre ; and the © 
other maintained that fuch worflip was unlawful, and that 
nothing was more worthy the zeal of Chriftians than to de- 
molifh and deftroy thofe ftatues and pictures, which were 
the occafions of this grofs idolatry ; and hence they were 
diftinguifhed by the titles of iconomachi, from axav, image, ° 
and u2xx, J contend, and iconoclaffe. ~The zeal of Gre-* 
gory IT. in favour of image-worfhip, was not only imi- 
tated, but even furpaffed by his fucceflor Gregory III. in 
confequence of which the Italian provinces were torn from 
the Grecian empire. 

Conftantine, called Copronymus, from xor;o:, flercus, and 
ovux, name, becaufe he was faid'to have defiled the facred - 


~font at his baptifm, fucceeded his father Leo in 741, and in 


754. convened a council at Conftantinople, regarded by the 
Greeks as the feventh cecumenical council, which folemnly 
condemned the worfhip and ufe of images. Thofe who,’ 
notwithitanding this decree of the council, raifed commo- 
tions in the ftate, were feverely punifhed; and new laws were 
enacted, to fet bounds to the violence of monaftic rage. 
Leo IV. who was declared emperor in 775, purfued the 
fame meafures, and had recourfe to the coercive influence of 
penal laws, in order to extirpate idolatry out of the Chriftian 
church. - Irene, the wife of Leo, poifoned her hufband in - 
780; affumed the reigns of empire during the minority of her 
fon Conitantine, and in 786 fummoned a council at Nice in 
Bithynia, known by the name of the fecond Nicene council, 
which abrogated the laws and decrees againit the new ido- 
latry, rgflored the worfhip of images and of the crofs, and ° 
denounced fevere punifhment againit thofe who maintained 
that God was the only obje& of religious adoration. In 
this conteit, the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, were of opi- 
nion, that images might be lawfully continued in churches, 
but they confidered the worfhip of them as highly injurious 
and offenfive te the Supreme Being. Charlemagne diitin- 
guithed himfelf as a mediator in this controverfy : he ordered 
four beoks concerning images to be compofed, refuting the 
reafons urged by the Nicene bifhops to juttify the worfhip of » 
images, which he fent to Adrian, the Roman: pontiff, in 
790, in order to engage him to withdraw his approbation of © 
the decrees of the laft council of Nice. Adrian wrote an 
anfwer ; 
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anfwer; and in 794, a council of three hundred bifhops, 
affembled by Charlemagne at Francfort on the Maine, con- 
firmed the opinion contained in the four books, and folemnly 
condemned the worfhip of images. In the Greek church, 
after the banifhment of Irene, the controverfy concerning 
images broke out anew, and was carried on by the contending 
parties, during the half of the ninth century, with various 
and uncertain fuecefs. ‘The emperor Nicephorus appears, 
upon the whole, to have been an enemy to this idolatrous wor- 
fhip. His fucceffor, Michael Curopalates, furnamed Rhan- 
gabe, patronized and encouraged it. But the {cene changed 
on the acceflion of Leo the Arminian to the empire; who 
affembled a council at Conftantinople in 814, that abolifhed 
the decrees of the Nicene council. His fucceffor Michael, 
furnamed Balbus, difapproved the worfhip of images, and 
his fon Theophilus treated them with great feverity. _How- 
ever, the emprefs Theodora, after his death, and during 
the minority of her fon, aflembled a council at Conftanti- 
nople in 842, which reinftated the decrees of the fecond 
Nicene council, and encouraged image worfhip by a law. 
‘The council held at the fame place under Photius, in 879, 
and reckoned by the Greeks the eighth general council, con- 
firmed and renewed the Nicene decrees. In commemoration 
of this council, a feftival was inftituted by the fuperttitious 
Greeks, called the Feaft of Orthodoxy. The Latins were 
generally of opinion, that images might be fuffered as the 
means of aiding the memory of the faithful, and of calling 
to their remembrance the pious exploits and virtuous a¢tions 
of the perfons whom they reprefented; but they detefted 
all thoughts of paying them the leaft marks of religious 
homage or adoration. The council of Paris, affembled in 
824 by Lewis the Meek, refolved to allow the ufe of images 
in the churches, but feverely prohibited rendering them re- 
ligious worfhip. Neverthelefs, towards the conclufion of 
this century, the Gallican clergy began to pay a kind of 
religious homage to the images of faints, and their example 
was followed by the Germans, and other nations. How- 
ever, the iconoclafts ftill had their adherents among the 
Latins ; the moft eminent of whom was Claudius, bifhop of 
‘Turin, who, in 823, ordered all images, and even the crofs, 
to be caft out of the churches, and committed to the flames ; 
-and he wrote a treatife, in which he declared both againft 
the ufe and worfhip of them. He condemned relics, pil- 
- grimages to the Holy Land, and all voyages to the tombs 
of faints; and to his writings and labours it was owing, that 
the city of Turin, andthe adjacent ‘country, was, for a 
long time after his death, much lefs infected with fuperttition 
than the other parts of Europe. The controverfy concern- 
| ing the fanétity of images was again revived by Leo, bifhop 
. of Chalcedon, in ‘the eleventh century, on occation of the 
. emperor Alexius’s converting the figures of filver, that 
adorned the portals of the churches, into money, in order 
to fupply the exigencies of the itate. The bifhop obftinately 

5 maintained, that he had been guilty of facrilege ; and pub- 
lifhed a treatife, in which he affirmed, that in thefe images 
there refided an inherent fanétity, and that the adoration of 
Chriftians ought not to be confined to the perfons reprefented 
by thefe images, but extended to the images themfelves. 
The emperor aflembled a council at Conitantinople, which 
determined, that the images of Chriit and of the faints were 
to be’honoured only with a relative worthip; and that invo- 
cation and worfhip were to be addrefled to the fainis only as 
the fervants of Chrift, and onaccount of their relation to 
him, as their mafter. Leo, diffatisfied even with thefe 
abfurd and fuperititious decifions, was {ent into banifhment. 

» Zn the weftern church, the worfhip of images was difap- 
proved and oppofed by feveral conliderable parties, as the 
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Petrobruffians, Albigenfes, Waldenfes, &c. till at length 
this idolatrous practice was entirely abolifhed in mafty parts 
of the Chriitian world by the Reformation, Moftheim’s 
Eccl. Hitt. vol. ii. See Imace. 

ICONOGRAPHIA, EixovoyenPiz, derived from emo, 
image, and yeagu, I defcribe, the defcription of images, or’ 
ancient ftatues of marble and copper; alfo of buits and 
femi-butts, penates, paintings in frefco, mofaic works, and 
ancient pieces of miniature. 

ICONOLATR, or Iconorarrrs, from avo, and 
Aareev, I evorfbip 3 or Iconoduli, from axay and drow, J [erve, 
thofe who worfhip images ; a name which the iconoélattes 
give to thofe of the Romifh communion on account of their 
adoring images, and of rendering to them the worthip only 
due to God. See Iconociasis, and IMac. 

ICONOLOGIA, formed from axe) and rryw, I /peak, 
the interpretation of ancient images, monuments, and eto- 
blems. 

ICONOMACHI.  Sce Icoxecrasts. 

ICOSAHEDRON, in Geometry, a regular body, or 
folid, terminated by twenty equilateral and equal angles. 

The icofahedron may be confidered as confilting of twenty 
triangular pyramids, whofe vertices meet in the centre of 
a f{phere, imagined to circumferibe it ; and, therefore, they 
all have their heights and bafes equal ; wherefore the foli- 
dity of one of thofe pyramids, multiplied by 20, the num- 
ber of bafes, gives the folid content of the icofahedron. 
See Recuiar Body. 

ICOSANDRIA, in Botany, from «xoc, tawenty, and oyne, 
a man, is the 12th clafs of the artificial fyftem of Linneus, 
diftinguifhed by having numerous ftamens, about 20, or more, 
inferted into the calyx, not into the receptacle. Such an 
infertion is juftly pointed out by Linnzus as an infallible 
mark that the pulpy fruit of the flowers fo conftruéted may 
always be eaten in fafety. This rule holds good, whatever 
the number of the ftamens may be; as in the fifth clafs, 
where, amongft many plants with poifonous or unwhole- 
fome berries, whofe ftamens are differently inferted, is found 
the Rides, or Currant and Goofeberry, whofe falutary fruit 
is indicated by the ftamens growing out of the rim of the 
calyx, exactly as in the clafs Zcofundria. At the fame time, 
the foliage or herbage of fuch plants is always, more or lefs, 
to be miftrufted, being acrid, naufeous, or eminently dan- 
gerous; witnefsthe Prunus Lauro-cerafus, or Cherry-laurel, 
whofe effential oil, and even its diftilled water, is one of the 
moft potent of vegetable poifons. This dangerous quality 
refides in the oil of a bitter-almond flavour, obfervable in 
mott of this tribe, which is rendered lefs injurious perhaps 
in the kernels of peaches and apricots, by the mild oi! of 
their cotyledons, and always taken by us in too fmall/a 
quantity to be materially hurtful. Tt is further remarkable, 
that as Icofandrous plants, when dried, are peculiarly fub- . 
ject to the depredations of’ infeéts, the fame is the cafe 
with all the genus Rises. 

The orders of the /cofandria are diftinguifhed by the num- 
ber of their ftyles. ‘The firft, AZonogynia, contains the 
valuable genus Prunus, and its near ally Amygdalus, com- 
pofed of fome of our fineft fruits; with AZyrius, &c. The 
Digynia, Trigynia, end Pentagynia of Linneus are fo nearly 
a-kin, and fo inconitant in the fame genus, if not {pecies, 
that it is found moft commodious to unite them under the 
Jait. denomination, as the number five moft prevails. Poly. 
gynia, whofe ityles are more than five, is a numerous and 
very natural order, containing Rofa, Rubus, Fragaria, Po- 
tentilla, &c. to which the Sibba/dia naturally belongs, though, 
having ufually but five ftamens, it” is placedgin the clafs 
Pentandrig. 
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IcosANDRIA is alfo the name of an order in the claffes 
Polyadelphia, Monoecia, and Dioecia, whofe chara¢ter ought 
chiefly to depend on the infertion, rather than the precife 
number of its ftamens. To this cireumitance Linneus did 

‘ not fufficiently advert, when he referred Citrus to Polya- 
delphia Icofandria, inttead of the orders Daedecandria or 
Polyandria of that clafs, and on the other hand, excluded 
Melaleuca, which is truly icofandrous, being of the natural 
family of Myrti. S. 

ICOSIUM, Aucer, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Africa, on the eaftern part of Mauritania Czefarienfis. 
Ptolemy mentions it, and the Itinerary places it 47 miles 
E. of Tipafa. Pliny fays that Vefpafian gave it the title 
of a Latin city. 

ICTERUS, izszzo:, in Medicine, alio ideritia, words from 
the Greek, fignifying Jaundice, which fee. Whence alfo 
the adjective i@eric: thus we fay ideric fymptoms, i@eric 
medicines ; meaning the fymptoms of jaundice ; medicines 
proper for the cure of jaundice, &c. 

Icrerus, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Oriolus, which fee. 
For other {pecies fee the fame article. See alfo Topus para- 
difeus, STURNUS contra, and Muscicapa paradi/i. 

Icrerus Lapis, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
ancients to a {tone famous for the cure of the jaundice. 
Pliny defcribes four fpecies of this ftone. But thefe de- 
{criptions are fo fhort, that we cannot determine from them 
svhich of the ftones of thofe known at prefent were in- 
tended. - 

ICTIAR, in the Eafern Military Orders, an officer who 
has gone through all the degrees or poits in his refpective 
body ; and has a right to be a member of the divan. 

ICUS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Archipelago, 
and one of the Cyclades, near Eubcea, over-againit Magnelia. 

ICY Carr, in Geography, a point of land on the N.W. coatt 
of America, much incumbered with ice. N. lat. 70° 29! 
W. long. 198° 20’. 

IDA, in Ancient Geography, a common name of feveral 
mountains of confiderable elevation, celebrated among the 
ancients. The name is derived from 32, / /ee, and applied 
to them on account of the extenfive profpect they afforded. 
The principal are the two following, viz. Ida, mentioned 
by Homer, and faid to be the mountain on which Paris de- 
eided the price of beauty between Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus. It was fituated in Dardania, at fome diftance S.E. 
of Troy. Here were found the fources of the rivers Simois, 
Xanthe, &c. This mountain, however, is in reality a chain 
of mountains, of which the principal part lay to the E. 
and near the fcice of Troy. Thence it extended to the 
N.W., W., andS.W., as far as the fea, projecting on four 
promontories, towards Cyzicum, Antandros, the gulf of 
Adramyttium, and the promontory of Lectum. Homer, 
therefore, {peaks of the Idean mounts. ‘This mountain in 
its whole extent is a great refervoir of water, and fupplied 
the rivers /Efopus and Granicus, which difcharged them- 
felves into the Propontide ; the Simois and Scamander, or 
Xanthus, which ran into the Hellefpont ; and the Samoies 
and Ciloe, which paffed into the gulf of Adramyttium. The 
other Ida is a mountain of Crete, which {till retains the 
name, though it is fometimes called Puloriti, and which has 
been much celebrated by the poets. It is much the higheit 
mountain in the iiland, though in other refpects inferior ;_ it 
is for the greateit part of the year covered with fnow, and 
fo barren that it produces nothing but the tragacanth. 
Jupiter is faid to have been fecretly nurfed on this mountain, 
and on this account called Ideus. : 

Ipa, in Geography, a mountain of the ifland of Crete, 
which rifes in the form of a pyramid §. W. of Candia, and 
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ferves as a land-mark to-navigators, who wifh to anchor in 
the harbour of that town. This mountain is covered with 
{now almoft all the year. 

IDAAN. See Maroor. 

IDACIUS, in Biography, an ancient chronicler, was a 
native of Lamego, in Spain, and flourifhed in the fifth cen- 
tury. He wrote a chronicle commencing with the fir year 
of the reign of Theodofius, and ending with the eleventh 
of that of Leo, A.D. 467. To him is attributed a table 
of Fafti Confulares, frequently publifhed. _The Chronicle 
and Fafti were publifhed with notes by father Sirmond, at 
Paris, in 1619. 

IDI Dacrytt, in Ancient Geography. See Dacrys. 

IDANHA a Velha, in Geography,-a town of Portugal, 
in the province of Beira, near the Spanifh Eflremadura. 
N. lat. 39° 5c’. W. long. 6° 48'. 

IDEA, 1:2, the image or refemblance of a thing, 
which, though not feen, is conceived by the mind. See 
IMAGE. 

The word is Greek ; Cicero renders it into Latin by ex- 
emplar, and exemplum ; and Plato himfelf, in fome places by 
wapzd:[2x. Cicero, in his Topics, alfo exprefles it by forma 
and /pecies. 

IpEa, in Phyfology, denotes the immediate object of the 
mind about which we are employed, when we perceive or 
think of any thing; and this definition of Mr. Locke’s is 
much lefs exceptionable than that of fome other logicians, 
who definé an idea to be a pattern or copy of a thing im the 
mind. 

Thus, when we look at the fun, we do not fee that lumi- 
nary itfelf, but its image, or appearance conveyed to the 
foul by the organ of fight ; and this image we call idea. 
See Impression and PERCEPTION. 

The origin of ideas has been a long time difputed among 
philofophers. Ariftotle and the Peripatetics maintained that 
external obje&ts emit f{pecies, images, or forms, which re- 
femble them all around ; and that thefe {pecies, firiking on 
our fenfes, are by them tranfmitted to the underitanding 
and impreffed upon it ; and that being material and fenfible, 
they are rendered intelligible by the ative intelle& ; and 
are at length received by the paflive. The followers of 
Democritus and Epicurus held an opinion, with regard to 
flender films vf fubtile matter coming from external ob- 
jeats, fimilar to that of Ariitotle with refpect to his imma- 
terial fpecies or forms. Others are of opinion, that our fouls 
have of themfelves the power of producing ideas of things 
we would think upon; and that they are excited to pro- 
duce them by the impreflions which obje¢ts make on the 
body, though thefe impreflions are not images in any re- 
fpeét like the objets that occafioned them. And in this, fay 
they, it is, that man is made after the image of God, and 
that he partakes of his power ; for as God made all things 
out of nothing, and can reduce them to nothing when. he 
pleafes, fo man can create as many ideas as he pleafes, and 
annihilate them when he has done. 

Others maintain, that the mind has no occafion for any 
thing belide itfelf to perceive obje&s ; and that, by conti- 
dering itfelf, and its own perfections, it is able to difcover 
all things that are without. Whilit Ariftotle thought that 
every objet of human underitanding enters at firft by the 
fenfes. Plato, on the other hand, had a very mean opinion 
of all the knowledge we acquire by the fenfes. According 
to him all {cience muft be employed about thefe eternal and 
immutable ideas, which exifted before the objets of fenfe, 
and are not liable to any change. In this refpect thefe two 
philofophers effentially differed ; the notion of eternal and 
immutable ideas, which Plato borrowed from the Pytha- 
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gorean fchool, was totally rejected by Ariftotle, who main- 
tained it as a maxim, that there is nothing in the intelleét, 
which was not at firft in the fenfes. It feems, however, 
probable, that the Pythagoreans and Platonifts agreed with 
the Peripatetics in their general theory of perception; viz. 
that the objects of fenfe are perceived only by certain 
images, or fhadows of them, let into the mind, as into a 
‘camera ob{cura.’’ The notions of the ancients with re- 
gard to the feat of the foul were very varieus. But fince it 
has been difcovered by the improvements in anatomy, that 
the nerves are the inftruments of perception, and of the fen- 
fations accompanying it, and that the nerves ultimately 
terminate in the brain, it has been the general opinion of 
philofophers that the brain is the feat of the foul, and that the 
foul perceives the images that are brought there, and external 
things only by means of them. (See Sout.) Many phi- 
lofophers, ancient and medern, have employed their inven- 
tion to difcover, how we are made to perceive external objects 
by our fenfes ; and in their fentiments on this fubjeét there 
feems to be a very general agreement. Plato conceived, 
that by our fenfes we perceived merely the fhadows of things, 
and not things themfelves; and his fhadows may very well 
reprefent the {pecies and phantafms of the Peripatetic {chool, 
and the ideas and impreflions of modern philofophers. Since 
the time of Des Cartes, the fhadows of external objects, 
called by the ancients fpecies, forms, and phantafms, have 
been commonly denominated ‘ ideas,’’ and by Mr. Hume 
“ impreffions.’’ - But all philofophers, from Plato to Mr. 
Hume, agree in this, that we do not perceive external ob- 
jects immediately, and that the immediate object of per- 
ception mult be fome image prefent to the mind. 

The ideas by which we perceive external objects are faid 
by fome to be the ideas of the Deity; whilft it has been 
more generally thought that every man’s ideas are proper 
to himfelf, and are either in his mind or in his « fenforium,’” 
where the mind is immediately prefent. The former is the 
theory of Malebranche. This theory feems to have fome 
affinity with the Platonic notion of ideas, adopted with 
fome modification by the philofophers of the Alexandrian 
{chool, commonly called the latter Platonilts ; but it is not 
the fame. It does not appear that either Plato or the latter 
Platonifts, or St. Auguitine, or the Myftics, who feem to 
have inclined to the tenets of the Alexandrian {chool, thought 
that we perceive the objects of fenfe in the divine ideas. 
The theory, therefore, is properly the invention of Male- 
branche himfelf. According to his ftatement, the foul: is 
united witha Being poflefled of all perfection, who has in 
The Deity, then, 
being always prefent to our minds in a more intimate man- 
ner than any other being, may, upon occafion of the im- 
preflions made upon our bodies, difcover to us, as far as he 
thinks proper, and according to fixed laws, his own ideas 
of the object; and thus we fee all things in God, or in the 
divine ideas. Malebranche, however, diftinguifhes more 
accurately than any philofopher had done before, the ob- 
ieéts which we perceive from the fenfations in our own minds, 
which, by the laws of nature, always accompany the per- 
ception of the object. Although, he fays, we fee all fen- 
fible and material things in God, yet we have not our fenfa- 
tions in him when we perceive any fenfible obje€t; in our 
perception are included both a fenfation and a pure idea. 
The fenfation is a modification of the foul, and it is caufed 
in us by God ; but as to the idea, joined with fenfation, it 
is in God, and it is in him that we fee it. The fyftem of 
Malebranche, it is plain, leaves no evidence of the exiftence 
of a material world, from what we perceive by our fenfes ; 
for the divine ideas, which are the objects immediately per- 


ceived, were the fame before the world was created. He 
candidly admits this confequence of his opinion; and refts: 
the complete evidence which we have of the exiftence of 
matter upon the authority of revelation. 

Mr. Norris, an Englifh divine, efpoufed the fyftem of 
Malebranche, in his « Effay towards the Theory of the Ideat 
or Intelleétual World,’ publifhed in two volumes 8vo., 
1701. This fyftem was alfo adopted by many devout peo- 
ple of both fexes in France. It was oppofed by S’Grave- 
fande in his ‘ Introdu€tion a la Philofophie,’ and par- 
ticularly examined and refuted by Mr. Locke ina {mall 
tract which may be found in his ¢* Pofthumous Works.”’ 
See alfo Berkeley’s Dialogues, 2d edit. p. 257, &c. But 
the moft formidable antagonilt of Malebranche was his own 
countryman, Antony Arnauld, an acute writer in favour of 
the Janfeniits. (See his article.) In the year 1683 he 
publifhed his book of «* True and FaHe Ideas,” in oppo- 
fition to the fyftem of Malebranche. Arnauld maintains, 
that ideas are modifications of our minds; and finding no 
other modification of the human mind which can be called the 
idea of an external objeét, he fays it is only another word 
for perception. Ideas, confidered as certain reprefentative 
images, by which external objeéts are perceived exifting 
either in the human or divine mind, are, according to Ar- 
nauld, mere chimeras, fictions of philofophers; there are 
no fuch beings in nature ; and therefore, he fays, it is to no 
purpofe to inquire, whether they are in the divine or in the 
human mind. The only true and real ideas are our per- 
ceptions, which are acknowledged by all philofophers, and by 
Malebranche himfelf, to be aéts or modifications of our own 
minds. Arnauld, however, did not totally deny the exift- 
ence of ideas in the philofophical fenfe of that word, nor 
adopt the notion of the vulgar, who acknowledge no objeé& 
of perception but the external obje&. He formally main- 
tains, that the modes of expreffion common among: philo- 
fophers, viz. ‘ that we perceive not things immediately ; 
that like ideas of them are the objects ye thoughts ; 
and that it is in the idea of every thing that we perceive its 
properties,” are not to be rejeéted, but are true when 
rightly underftood. By endeavouring to reconcile thefe 
expreffions to his own definition of ideas, he embarrafled 
himfelf and his fubjed. i 

The common theory of ideas is in general, as we have 
already ftated, that we perceive external objets by certain 
images which are in our minds, or in the fenforium to 
which the mind is immediately prefent. Thefe images have’ 
been varioufly denominated. Since the time of Des Cartes 
they have been called ideas. The Cartefians divided our 
ideas into three clafles ; thofe of fenfation, of imagination, and 
of pure intelleétion. Of the objects of fenfation and ima- 
gination, they thought the images are in the brain, but of 
objeéts that are incorporeal, the images are in the under- 
{tanding, or pure intellect. Mr. Locke, taking the term 
idea in the fame fenfe with Des Cartes, divides ideas into 
thofe of fenfation and thofe of reflection; meaning, by 
the firft, the ideas of all corporeal objeéts, whether per- 
ceived, remembered, or imagined ; by the fecond, the ideas of 
the powers and operations of our own minds. What Mr. 
Locke calls ideas, Mr. Hume divides into two diftin& kinds, ' 
<<‘ impreflions”” and ‘‘ideas.”? ‘The difference between thefe, 
he fays, confifts in the degrees of force and livelinefs with 
which they ftrike upon the mind. Under impreffions he 
comprehends all our fenfations, paffions, and emotions, as 
they make their firlt appearance in the foul. By ideas - 
he means the faint images of thefe in thinking and reafon- 
ing. Dr. Hartley gives the fame meaning to ideas as Mr. 
Hume does, and what Mr. Hume calls impreffions he calls 
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fenfations, conceiving our fenfations to be occafioned by 
vibrations of the infimtefimal particles of the brain, and ideas 
by miniature vibrations, or vibratuncles. 

Des Cartes, who contributed to overturn the Peripatetic 
fy{tem and the authority of Arittotle, took it for granted, as 
other philofophers had done before him, that he did not per- 
ceive external objects themfelves, but certain images of them 
in his mind called ideas, and hence it is faid he was led to 
doubt the report of his fenfes without collateral proof of 
their veracity. The impreffions made upon our organs, 
nerves, and brain, could be nothing, according to his philo- 
fophy, but various modifications of extenfion, figure, and 
motion. There could be nothing inthe brain Jike found or 
colour, tafte or {mell, heat or cold: thefe are fenfations in 
the mind, which, by the laws of the union of foul and body, 
are raifed on occafion of certain traces in the brain; and al- 
though he gives the name of ideas to thofe traces in the 
brain, he does not think it neceflary they fhould be per- 
fectly like to the things which they reprefent, any more 
than that words or figns fhould refemble the things they 
fignify. But he adds, that we may follow the received 
opinion as far as poffible, and may allow a flight refem- 
blance. As to the place of thofe ideas or images of exter- 
nal objects, which are the immediate objects of perception, 
he fometimes refers them to the brain, not only when they 
are perceived, but when they are remembered or imagined, 
and this has been held to be the Cartefian do¢trine 5 yet 
he fometimes fays, that we are not to conceive the images 
or traces in the brain to be perceived, as if there were eyes 
in the brain; but thefe traces are only occafions on which, 
by the laws of the union of the foul and body, ideas are 
excited inthe mind; and therefore it is not neceflary that 
there fhould be an exaét refemblance between the traces and 
the things reprefented by them. Des Cartes, it is well 
known, made the effence of the foul to confift in thought : 
he would not allow it to be an unknown fomething that 
had the power of thinking ; it cannot therefore be with- 
eut thought : and as he conceived there can be no thought 
without ideas, the foul mult have had ideas in its firft 
formation, which, of confequence, are innate. See CARTE- 
stan Philofophy. 

Mr. Locke produced a revolution in the modes of think- 
ing among metaphyficians by his celebrated ‘+ Effay on the 
Haman Underitanding,’’ a work, which brought men to 
think with precifion on the philofophy of the human mind, 
and which contributed at the fame time to infpire them 
with that candour and love of truth, which are the ge- 
ruine f{pirit of philofophy. Locke and Des Cartes differed 
concerning the origin of our ideas. Des Cartes thought 
that fome of them were innate; but he demonitrated that 
all our ideas are owing to our fenfes; and that all innate, 
created, and factitious ideas, are mere chimeras. 

Our mind, he fhews, has not abfolutely any ideas befides 
thofe prefented to it by the fenfes, and thofe which it forms 
by its own operations on thofe others which the fenfes fur- 
nifh ; fo that a man, dettitute of one of his fenfes, would 
never have any idea belonging to that fenfe ; and, fuppofing 
him deflitute of all the fenfes, he would never have any 
jdea at all; external objets having no other way ef pro- 
ducing ideas in him, but by means of fenfation, he would 
have no ideas, not even of reflection; becaufe, in want- 
ing all fenfation, he wants that which would excite in him 
the operations of his mind, which are the objects of his 
refiection, 

It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no general 
truth, or firlt principle, inherent in the foul, and created 
with it; no immediate ohect of the mind, before it had 
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perceived external objeéts by means of the fenfes, and reo 
fleted on that perception. Thofe ideas only feem to 
be innate, becaufe we find we have them as foon as we 
come to the ufe of reafon; but they are, in effect, what 
we formed from the ideas with which the mind was infen- 
fibly filled by the fenfes. Thus, when the mind is em- 
ployed about fenfible objects, it comes by the ideas of bit- 
ter, fweet, yellow, hard, &c. which we call JSenfation ; and, 
when employed about its own operations perceiving and 
reflecting on them, as employed about the ideas before 
got by fenfation, we get the ideas of perception, thinking, 
doubting, willing, &c. which are called inward Jenfation, 
or refle@ion ; and thefe two, viz. external material things, 
as the objects of fenfation, and the operations of our own 
minds, as the cbjeéts of refleGlion, are the only originals 
When we have con- 
fidered thefe, and their feveral modes and combinations, we- 
fhall find, that they contain our whole ftock of ideas, info- 
much that the underftanding does not feem to have the 
leait glimmering of any ideas, that it did not receive from 
one of thofe fources. 

sind thus far the mind appears merely paffive, as not 
having itin its power to choofe whether it will have thefe 
firft beginnings, or materials of knowledge, or not. For 
the objects of fenfe will obtrude their ideas upon the mind ; 
and the operations of the mind will not let us be without 
fome (however ob{eure) notion of them. 

Mr. Locke afcribes likewife to the mind the power of 
compounding its fimple ideas into complex ones of various 
forms ; of repeating them, and adding the repetitions to- 
gether ; of dividing and claffing them; of comparing them, 
and from 'that comparifon, of forming the ideas of their re- 
lation; nay, of forming a general idea of a fpecies or ge- 
nus, by taking from the idea of an individual every thing by 
which it is diftinguifhed from other individuals of the kind, 
till at lait it becomes an abftra& general idea, common to 
all the individuals of the kind. (See Ansrraction.) For 
the ideas which we have of the different qualities of hodies, 
according to Locke, we refer to the article Quauiry. 

From the fyitem of Mr. Lecke and of other philofophers, 
who confdered ideas as the immediate objects of all thought, 
the ingenious bifhop Berkeley (fee his article) inferred, and 
undertook to demonitrate, that there is no fuch thing as 
matter in the univerfe, but that all which it contains may 
be reduced to mind, and ideas in the mind. “ It is evi-g 
dent,”’ fays he in the firft fentence of his “ Principles of 
Knowledge, &c.”’ * to any one who takes a furvey of the 
objets of human knowledge, that they are either ideas a@tu- 
ally imprinted on the fenfes ; or fuch as are perceived, by 
attending to the paffions and: operations of the mind; or 
lattly, ideas formed by help of memory and imagination, 
either compounding, dividing, or barely reprefenting thofe 
originally perceived in the forefaid ways.’ See Exisrrnce 
and Marrsr. 

Berkeley’s fyftem was adopted by Mr. Arthur Collier, 
rector of Langford Magna, near Sarum in Wiltfhire, who 
publifhed a book in 1713, which he called « Clavis Univer- 
falis, or a New Enquiry after Truth; being a demonftration. 
of the non-exiltence or impoffibility of an external world,?’ 
Bifhop Berkeley has widely deviated from the common fyf- 
tem with regard to ideas, diltinguifhing between ideas and 
notions. He fpecifies two kinds of ideas, thofe of fenfe 
and thofe of imagination. ‘ The ideas imprinted on the 
fenfes by the Author of Nature,?? he fays, “are called real 
things ; and thofe excited in the imagination, being lefs re- 
gular, vivid, and conftant; are more properly termed ideas, 
or images of things, which they copy and reprefent. But 

then 


‘ 
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then our fenfations, be they never fo vivid and diftin@, are 
neverthelefs ideas ; that is, they exift in the mind, or are 
perceived by it as truly as the ideas of its own framing. 
The ideas of fenfe are allowed to have more reality in them ; 
that is, to be more itrong, orderly, and eoherent, than the 
creatures of the mind... They are alfo lefs dependent on the 
fpirit, or thinking fubitance which perceives them, in that 
they are excited by the will of another, and more powerful 
fpirit; yet {till they are ideas; and certainly no idea, whe- 
ther faint or ftrong, can exift, otherwife than in a mind per- 
ceiving it.?’. Princ. § 33. 

By the ideas of fenfe, the author means the fenfations we 
have by means of ourfenfes; concerning which, fee SrN- 
sation. .The ideas of imagination, according to Berke- 
ley, are more properly termed ideas, or images of 
things ; or in other words, .the images of our fenfations. 
With regard to thefe it isobferved by Dr. Reid, that they 
are not fenfations ; and that there is no diftinGion between 
thofe ideas of imagination and notions, which Berkeley fays 
are not ideas ; but they feem to Dr. Reid perfeéily to coincide, 
Sce Norioy. 

_ The opinion of Leitnitz, concerning the origin of ideas, 
feems to have fome affinity with innate ideas. He afferts 
the foul to be fimpie, and without parts or compofition ; 
hence he concludes that no created thing can a& internally 
upon it, but that all the changes it undergoes depend upon 
mie internal principle. 

God has formed every foul, foas to have different percep- 
tions; fome diftinct, many confufed; and a great number 
fo obfcure, as hardly to be perceived. Al] thefe ideas toge- 
ther reprefent the univerfe ; underitanding by this termevery 
thing that has been, is, or fhall be. According to the 
different relations that each particular foul has with the 


' univerfe, fome of its ideas are diltinG, and diftin@ly repre- 


fent acertain part of the univerfe. . The foundation of this 
opinion is, that as each part of the univerfe, diitin@ly repre- 
fented, has‘a neceflary relation with every thing that exits, 
with every thing that has been, or fhall be, all things being 
connected, fo that the one is the confequence of another ; 
in like manner, the reprefentation of a certain part of the 
univerfe has. neceflary and infeparable relation to the repre- 
fentation of the whole. 

From whence it follows, that all diftin& perceptions of 
the foul being conne&ted with the ideas of ail other things, 
thefe muft likewife be in the foul, though obfeurely. In 
this fenfe Mr. Leibnitz afferted, that the foul is the mirror 
of the naiyerfe. Now all things that happen in the univerfe, 
fucceed each other according to certain laws... In like 
manner in the foul, ideas become fucceffively diftint ac- 
cording. to other laws; which, though they have a relation 
to the former, are yet confijtent with the nature of intel- 
ligence. 

All human fouls have the fame ideas, taking the ideas of 
each individual collectively. But diitin&t ideas are not the 
fame in each ; thefe depending upon the relation which each 


cording to the {tation which God has pleafed to aflign » to 
each. This feems a fair reprefentation of Mr. Leibnitz’s 
fyftem relating to the origia of ideas ; upon which we may 
remark, that the foundation of this fyitem is, that all the parts 
of the univerfe have a neceMfary connection : but to make juit 


foch, that things being confidered in themielves, no one 
thing can be fuppofed, without ail others being fo ne- 
ceflary a confequence thereof, that the idea of another uni- 


verfe, in which there fhould be any thing belonging to_ our- 
_ atiual univerfe, muit be contradictory. : 


foul has to the univerfe; and this relation is. different, ac-, 


conclufions from. this.propofition, the conreétion mult be; 


If fuch a connection took place, what is fuppofed con- 
cerning obfcure ideas would be true in a certain fenfe ; to 
wit, that it might be faid, thata man who has a diftinét idea 
of atriangle, has thereby ob{fcure ideas of all the properties 
of this figure, becaufe of the neceflary connection between 
thefe laft ideas and the former. 

But no fuch conneétion between ideas fucceeding each 
other in the foul is perceiveable. For if pafling from a dark 
place to one that is enlightened, I thereby fuddenly acquire 
the ideas of feveral objects, never before feen, it does not 
appear that the previous perception of darknefs mult necef- 
farily lead me to thefe new ideas. 

According to this fyitem, all our perceptions of external 
objects would be the fame, though external things had never 
exifted ; our perception of them would continue, al- 
though, by the power of God, they fhould be this mo- 
ment annihilated. We do not perceive external things be- 
caufe they exilt, but becaufe the foul was originally fo cou- 
ffituted as to produce in itfelf all its fucceffive changes, 
and all its fucceflive perceptions, independently of the ex- 
ternal objects. 

Thefe and other difficulties may be urged againft Mr. 
Leibnitz’s fyftem. See Lersyitztan Philofophy. | 

The ingenious Mr. Harris feems to conlider all our ideas: 
as innate ; originally impreffed on our minds by the Deity, 
and only awakened or called forth by the prefence of exter- 
nal objects. Ideas, he fays, are of the effence of mind, and,. 
therefore, having no relation to corporeal things, cannot be 
produced by them. But this takes for granted a principle 
which is contrary to all appearance ; wz. that the mind is 
of fucha nature as that it can have no poffible connection 
with matter, or be properly affeGted by it. Whatever be 
the nature of the thinking principle, it feems agreeable to 
fact and univerfal experience to conclude, that it is capable- 
of being afiected, either by natural operation or in confequence 
of an eltablifhed law, by external objeéts; and that its per- 
ceptions correfpond to the ftate of the corporeal fyitem.s— 
Befides, Mr. Harris allows that fenfible obje&ts have a na-* 
tural power of awakening ideas; and why may they not 
have a‘nacural power of originally exciting them in the fame 
mind? Mr. Harris farther argues, that his hypothefis is ne- 
ceflary te account for the identity of the ideas of different 
minds, which could not be explained, if they were only gene- 
rated from fenfible objects, which are fluctuating and vari- 
able. But it may be replied, that there is an equal identity 
or diverfity in external objects, as there is in our ideas of 
them; andthe correfpondence between both is fo itrict, as 
to afford a fufficient proof, that our ideas have this origin, 
and no other. This ingenious writer fuppofes alfo, that 
the mental origin of our ideas is neceflary to account for the 
correfpondence fubfilting between the ideas of the divine 
mind and thofe of our’s, and confequently to the comme- 
nication between himand us. If fenfation were the only 
fource of our ideas, this argument would have confiderable 
force; but the contrary appears to be the fa¢t, even upon 
the fyftem of Mr. Locke, and will be more particularly 
uluftrated in the fequel of thisarticle. See Hermes, p. 350. 
394, Ke. 399, Kc. and Prieftiey’s Examination of Dr. 
Reid’s Inquiry, &c. p. 334, &c. 

According to Mr. Hiume’s fyftem, all perceptions are 
either impreflions or ideas, comprehending under the firft alk 
our fenfations, paffions, and emotions, and under the fecond, 
the faint images of thefe, when we remember or imagine 
them; and it is mot poflible for us fo much as to conceive 
any thing fpecifically different from ideas and impreffions ; 
and fince all ideas are copied from impreffions, we can there- 


. fore have no idea or conception of any thing of which we 


have 
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haye not received animpreflion. No man can have any idea 
of power or energy, becaufe he has never received any im- 
preffion of it ; and for the fame reafon no man can have any 
idea of felf. What we call a body is only a bundle of 
fenfations ; and what we calla mind, is nothing but a bundle 
or colleétion of different perceptions, or of thoughts, paf- 
fiong, and emotions, which fucceed each other with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement, 
without any fubje&t. There is properly, fays Mr. Hume, 
no fimplicity in the mind at one time, nor identity at differ- 
ent times, whatever natural propenfion we may have to ima- 
gine that fimplicity and identity. They are the fucceflive 
perceptions only that conttitute the mind ; fo that there 1s 
nothing in the univerfe but impreflions and ideas ; all poflible 
perceptions being comprehended in thofe two clafles. Con- 
fequently, this philofophy, excluding body and mind, admits 
of no exiltence whatfoever, not even of a percipient being 
to be the fubject of thefe perceptions. 

Dr. Price, in his “ Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas,” has taken occafion to remark, that the {yitem of Mr. 
Locke, which aferibes all our ideas to fenfation and reflec- 
tion, is materially defective ; for, if by fenfation we under- 
ftand the effects arifing from the impreffions made on our 
minds by external objects, and by reflection the notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations, it will be im- 
poffible to derive fome of the moft important of our ideas from 
them. This excellent reafoner obferves, that the power within 
us that underitands, the intuition of the mind, or the faculty 
in it that difcerns truth, that views, compares, and judges 
of all ideas and things, is a {pring of new fimple ideas, or 
original, primary, and uncompounded perceptions of the 
mind. ‘To this fource he refers our ideas of the impenetra- 
bility and wis inertie of matter, fub/tance, duration, {pace, in- 
finity, neceflity, contingency, poflibility, impoffibility, power, 
caufation, &c. all our abftract ideas (fee ABSTRACTION )» 
and alfo our ideas of moral right and wrong, and of moral 
obligation, It is, he fays, of the effence of thefe ideas to 
imply fomething true or falfe of an obje&, and that they by 
no means denote the manner in which we are affeGted by it: 
fo that they cannot, with any propricty, be referred to that 
part of our conttitution, which has been diitinguifhed by the 
appellation of fenfe. Accordingly, our ideas may be divided, 
firft, into thofe implying nothing real without the mind, or 
nothing real and true, belides its own affections and paffions ; 
to which clafs we may refer the immediate effects of impref- 
fions on the bodily fenfes, without fuppofing any previous 
ideas, as all taftes, {mells, colours, &c. and thofe that arife 
upon occafion only of other ideas; as the effets in us of 
confidering order, happinefs, the beauties of poetry, painting, 
&e. Secondly, into thofe which are images of fomething 
diftin& from fenfation, or which imply real, independent 
exiftence and truth ; which may be fubdivided into fuch as 
denote the real properties of external objects, and the actions 
and paffions of the mind ; and thofe which are derived imme- 
diately from intelligence. By the notices conveyed to the 
mind through the organs of the body, or its obfervation of 
the neceflary attendants and concomitants of certain fenfa- 
tions and impreffions, it perceives the figure, extenfion, mo- 
tion, and other primary qualities of material fubftances ; by- 
contemplating itfelf, it perceives the properties of {piritual 
fub{tances, volition, confcioufnefs, memory, &c. To all 
thefe ideas it is eflential that they have real, certain, inva- 
riable archetypes, actually exifting, to which they are re- 
ferred, and to which they are conformable. Thefe ideas 
again become objects or archetypes to the intellective faculty 
from whence arifes a new fet of ideas, which are the percep- 
tions of this faculty, and reprefent not the mind’s own 


affections, but neceflary truth. Antecedently to thefe, what-’ 
ever other ideas we may be furnifhed with, nothing is under- 
ftood ; whatever feeds or fubje&ts of knowledge may be in 
the mind, nothing is known. Price’s Review, &c. of Mo- 
rals, fect. 2 and 3. 

The fyftem of Mr. Locke, with regard to the origin of 
our ideas, has been lately attacked with confiderable force of 
argument as well as confidence by Dr. Reid and others ; and 
it has been charged with being the foundation of univerfal 
{cepticifm. 

Dr. Reid fuggefts that Mr. Locke has been fometimes’ 
mifled by the ambiguity of the word idea, which he often 
ufes in different fenfes. In common ufe this word has two 
meanings, viz. a popular and a philofophical. In the po- 
pular meaning, to have an idea of any thing, fignifies nothing 
more than to think of it. But philofophers, ancient and 
modern, have maintained, that the operations of the mind, 
like the tools of an artificer, can only be employed upon 
objects that are prefent, in the mind, or in the brain, where 
the mind is fuppofed to refide. Therefore, objects that are 
diftant in time or place, muft have a reprefentative in the 
mind, or in the brain; fome image or picture, which is the 


obje& contemplated by the mind. This of late has been’ 


called an idea, and every thought is conceived to have an 
idea of its object. Hence it has happened, that philofophers 
have been apt to confound the operation of the mind in 
thinking with the idea or object of thought, which is fup- 
pofed to be its infeparable concomitant. Thought, and the 
object of thought, however, are different things, and ought 
to be diftinguifhed. 

Mr. Locke is charged with ufing the word idea, without 
any intimation of the ambiguity of the word, fometimes to fig- 
nify thought, or the operation of the mind in thinking, and 


{ometimes to fignify thofe internal objeéts of thought which 


philofophers fuppofé ; and this, it is apprehended, is the 
true fource of feveral paradoxical opinions that occur in his 
excellent work. In explaining this word, Mr. Locke fays 
that he ufes it for whatever is meant by phantafm, notion, 
fpecies ; fo that we have here three fynonyms for the word 
idea. The firft and laft are very proper to exprefs the phi- 
lofophical. meaning of the word, being terms of art in the 
Peripatetic philofophy, and fignifying images of external 


things in the mind, which, according to that philofophy, 


are objects of thought. But the word xofion is a word in 
common language, whofe meaning agrees exattly with the 
popular, but not with the philofophical, meaning of the 
word idea. The frequent ufe of the word in thefe two 
fenfes is the caufe of confufion and of mifapprehenfion in the 
reader. Befides, there is a third fenfe in which he ufes the 
word, and that is to denote objects of thought that are not in 
the mind, but external. Thus we fee, that the word has 
three different meanings in the ‘ Effay ;”? and the author 
feems to have ufed it fometimes in one, and fometimes in 
another, without being aware of any change in the meaning. 
The reader flides ealily into the fame fallacy. 

Dr. Reid obje&ts to every fyftem which fuppofes 
that ‘the mind receives images of things from without, by 
means of the fenfes, becaufe fenfations bear no refemblance 
to bodies or any of their qualities. With regard to exten- 
fion, gure, motion, &c. he fays, if they are not ideas of 
fenfation, nor like to any fenfation, then the ideal fy{tem is 
a rope of fand, and all the laboured arguments of the fcep- 
tical philofophy again{t a material world, and againit the 
exiftence of every thing but impreffions and ideas, proceed 
upon a falfe hypothefis. To this objection it has been re- 
plied, that ideas are only, in a figurative fenfe, the images 
of external things; that certain impreflions are conveyed to 


the 
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the mind by means of the organs of fenfe, and their corre- 
{ponding nerves, between which, and the fenfations exifting 
in the mind, there is a real and neceflary, though at prefent 
an unknown conneétion ; and that the fame reafoning would 
lead him to deny, that founds are produced by bodies ftrik- 
ing againft one another, becaufe he can perceive no proper 
refemblance between the caufe and the effet. 

Dr. Reid farther objects to the notion generally received 
among philofophers, that the images of external objeéts are 

' conveyed by the organs of fenfe to the brain, and there per- 
ceived by the mind. But from this obje¢tion it might be in- 
ferred, that the whole fyftem of our fenfes, nerves, and brain, 
is of no real ufe whatever ; becaufe it is impoflible to fay 
how they act upon the mind, or the mind upon them. 

It is alfo objeéted, that Mr. Locke's divifion of ideas 
into thofe of fenfation, and thofe of reflection, is contrary 
to all the rules of logic ; becaufe the fecond member of the 
divifion includes the firft. For can we, fays he, form clear 
and juft notions of our fenfations any other way than by re- 
fleGtion? Senfation is an operation of the mind of which 
we are confcious, and we get the notion of it by refle@t- 

_ing upon that which we are confcious of. In like 
manner, doubting and believing are operations of the 
mind, whereof we are confcious, and we get the notion 

‘of them by reflecting upon what we are conf{cious of. 
The ideas of fenfation, therefore, are ideas of reflec- 

_-tien, as much as the ideas of doubting or believing, or any 
other idea whatfoever. But it has been alleged, that the 

' author confounds the ideas of fenfation with the idea of fen- 
Jfation itfelf, which is, without doubt, of the fame clafs with 
the ideas of doubting, &c. as Mr. Locke would have allowed. 

* But the ideas belonging to the clafs of fenfation do not re- 
quire any fcientifical knowledge of that power, or any 

_xefleGtion upon it. If this were the cafe, brute animals, 

. having no proper ideas of reflection, could have no ideas of 

_ fenfation ; and the cafe would be the fame with the bulk of 
mankind, In another place, Dr. Reid acknowledges, that 

‘ human beings may have ideas of mere fenfation fome time 

_ before they difcover any power of reflection, and that this 
power may difcover itfelf, and come into exercife afterwards, 

Againit the philofophical opinion of the « Effay”’ and its 
adyocates, Dr. Reid fums up his objections in the following 
reflections, which we fhall briefly mention, without any fur- 
ther detail, which our limits will not allow. 1. This opi- 

‘nion is directly contrary to the univerfal fenfe of men: who 
have not been inftructed. in philofophy. 2..The authors 

_ who have treated of ideas have generally taken their exiftence 

_ for granted, asa thing that could not be called in quettion ; 

and {uch arguments as they have mentioned incidentally, in 
order to prove it, feem too weak to fupport the conclufion. 
3. Philofophers, notwith{tanding their unanimity as to the 
exiitence of ideas, hardly agree in any one thing elfe concern- 
ing them. _ If ideas be not a mere fiction, they mutt be, of 
all objects of human knowledge; the things we have bett 
accefs to know, ‘and to be acquainted with; yet there is 

-nothing about which men differ fo much. 4. Ideas do not 
make any of the operations of the mind to be better under- 
flood, although it was probably with that view that they 

have been firft invented, and afterwards fo generally received. 

_ 5. The natural and neceffary confequences of this theory 
furnifh a jult prejudice againit it to every man who pays a 

-due regard to the common fenfe of mankind. 

_ Reid farther obferves, that, according to Mr. Locke's 

_ fyftem, ideas being the only objeéts of thought, -and erred 
no exiftence but when we are confcious of them, it necef- 

' farily follows, that there -is no object of our thought which 

_ can haye a continued and permanent exiftence. Body and 


fpirit, caufe and effect. time and {pace, to which we were 
wont to afcribe an exiftence independent of our thought, 
are all turned out of exiltence by this fhort dilemma. Either 
thefe things are ideas of fenfation or reflection, or they 
are not: if they are ideas of fenfation or reflection, they can 
have no exiftence but when we are confcious of them: if 
they are not ideas of fenfation or reflection, they are words 
without any meaning. To which we fhall only reply, that 
we have the fame reafon to believe, that mind exiits as that 
body exifts; fince it is only by that name that we diltinguifh 
the fubjeét of certain powers or properties of which we 
are con{cious, as perception, memory, will, &c. and we have 
jutt the fame reafon to believe the identity of an idea as 
that of any external body, or that of our own minds. 

Dr. Beattie, Dr. Ofwald, and others, have purfued and 
extended the fame kind of reafoning againft the principles of 
Mr. Locke ; and alleged, that Berkeley's reafoning againft 
the exiftence of a material world, and Hume’s reafoning 
again{t the exiftence both of foul and body, are deduced 
from Locke's Effay, and the Principia of Des Cartes. For 
an account of Berkeley’s fyftem, fee Aznstraction, Bopy, 
and ExisTENCE. , 

In oppofition to this: fyftem, Dr. Reid, and thofe who 
have adopted his theory, have recurred to certain inftin¢tive 
principles ; alleging, that our perceptions neceffarily imply 
the belief of the prefent exiftence of external objects ; and 
that the real, feparate, and independent exiltence of matter 
is believed, not becaufe it can be proved by argument, but 
becaufe the conftitution of our nature is fuch, that we muft 
believe it; and that we cannot in our own minds feparate 
the belief of external obje¢ts from our fenfations. However, 
it has been urged by an ingenious writer, that Mr. Locke’s 
dotrine is not fo favourable to Mr. Berkeley's theory as 
Dr. Reid’s; and that a fyftem which afcribes our primary 
mental operations to mere conftitution and feeling, is more 
favourable to fcepticifm than that in the room of which it 
is fubftituted. 

Thofe who wifh to be farther acquainted with the con- 
troverfy relating to the nature and origin of our ideas, muit 
be referred to Hume’s Treatife of Human Nature, vol. i. 
p- 123, &c. 282, &c. 434, &c. Reid’s Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, paffim. Effays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man, Eff. i. Beattie’s Effay on Truth, part ii. chap. 2. 
Prieitley’s Examination of Reid, Beattie, &c. paflim. See 
Common SENSE. 

For an account of Dr. Hartley’s fyftem of the generation 
of our ideas, fee AssocIATION, ViBRATION, and VisRa- 
TIUNCLE. 

The term idea has, by Mr. Locke, been extended to every 
thing we know or have any notion of, any thing about which 
the mind is employed in thinking. But this extenfive ufe of 
the term idea is thought improper by a very ingenious and 
acute writer, who obferves, that we may be faid to have 
fome knowledge or notion of our own minds, of f{pirits and 
active beings, whereof in a {trict fenfe we have not ideas. 
In like manner, we know and have a notion of relations be- 
tween things or ideas, which relations are diftinét from the 
ideas or things related, inafmuch as the latter may be-per- 
ceived by us, without our perceiving the former. The fame 
author elfewhere obferves, that by mind, /pirit, foul, or elf, 
he does not denote any one of his ideas, but a thing entirely 
diftin& from them; wherein they exift, or, which is the 
fame thing, whereby they are perceived ; for the exittence 
of an idea confilts, as he fays, in being perceived. He alfo 
obferves, the word ¢hing, or being, is the moit general nanie 
of all, and comprehends under it two kinds entirely diftiné 
and heterogeneous; having-nothing common but the namé, 

to 
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to wit, /pirits and ideas. And in another part of his treatife, 
he expreisly affirms, there can be no idea formed of a foul 
or fpwit. Berkeley’s Princ. of Human Knowledge, § 2. 
27- Sg. 142. 

Another author has alfo blamed Mr. Locke for con- 
founding ideas and notions. He obferves, that by idea, 
according to the common and moft ufual fignification of the 
word, is meant the image, picture, or reprefentation in the 
mind of a fenfible appearance, or of an objeét which hath 
before been peiceived by fenfe. To which fenfible appear- 
ance therefore the idea neceffarily refers, for whatever is 
in it, or upon any account can be afcribed to it; and it 
ferves, cr is made ufe of in its ftead, for the mind to con- 
template er employ itfelf about in thinking, at fuch time 
when the object it reprefents is not immediately perceived, 
as in the a& of fenfe. 
<< Two Differtations concerning Senfe and the Imagination, 
with an Effay on Confciousnefs.”? Lond. 1728. 8vo. 

This author farther afferts, in oppofition to Mr. Locke, 
that the perception of an idea is not an act of the under- 
ftanding. He urges, that an idea, by Mr. Locke’s own ac- 
count of it, is an obje@, or fomething perceived, and about 
which the mind is employed in thinking. Wherefore if 
perception {f{uppofe), whichis an operation or act of the 
mind, fhould itfelf be confidered as an idea (and under this 
very title Mr. Locke treats of perception), then one idea 
would be the object of another idea, and fo there would be 
an idea of an idea, or an object of an obje&; and one idea 
would perceive another idea, which there is no making any 
tolerable fenfe of. And indeed in explaining or declaring 
the operation of any faculty, to give it the fame name and 
appellation with the object itfelf about which it is employed, 
and which there is a neceffity of contidering, in order to fet 
forth the particular quality and nature of the operation, and 
the precife manner of its concerning and having todo with 
the object, feems very inconfiftent with fuch a purpofe or 
defign. 

‘This author has been very elaborate in proving and en- 
forcing the diftinétion between notions and ideas. In another 
treatife he obferves, that Mr. Locke, in his Effay on Human 
Underftanding, takes no notice of rational notions, and 
thereby has not only given a partial and imperfect account 
of his fubje&, but made an unjuft and unfair reprefentation 
of it. Vide an Effay concerning Rational Notions, printed 
at London, 1723. 

That fome confufion may have arifen from giving the 
fame name to thefe heterogeneous things, cannot be quef- 
tioned. However, Mr. Locke is, in this refpeét, no more 
guilty than Malebranche and the Cartefians, who ufe the 
term idea in the fame extenfive fenfe with him, and from 
whom, indeed, he feems to have taken it. But then the Car- 
telians feem to have been more folicitous to diitinguifh be- 
tween the ideas of the imagination, and thofe of the intelle&, 
underftanding, or de /’e/prit pur, as they fometimes exprefs 
themfelves, and have thereby guarded againit the incon- 
veniences arifing from the too general iignification of the 
term idea. See Noriox. 

IpgAs, according to Mr. Locke, are divided into /imple 
and complex. i 

Ineas, fimple, include all thofe which come into the mind 
by fenfation ; and though the qualities of bodies that affect 
our fenfes, are in the things :hemfelves fo mixed and united, 
that there is no feparation between them, yet the ideas they 
produce in the mind are fimple and unmixed. Again, fome 
of thefe ideas we acquire purely by means of one fenfe ; 
as the ideas of colours, only by the eye ; of founds by the 
ear; of heat by the touch, &c. Other ideas we gain by 
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feveral fenfes, as of {pace, extenfion, figure, reft, motion, 
&c. for thefe have their effe&t both on the fight and the 
touch. Others, again, are had from refleCtion only ; fucl 
as thofe of perception and willing. There are other fimple 
ideas, again, formed in the mind both by fenfation and 
refleCtion jointly, as thofe of pleafure, pain, power, exilt- 
ence, unity, fucceffion, &c. And fome of thefe kinds of 
ideas are all, or at leaft the moft confiderable, of thofe fimple 
ideas which the mind hath, and out of which is made all its 
other knowledge. i 

The better to comprehend the nature of fimple ideas, it 
will be convenient to diftinguifh between them, as they are 
ideas of perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifica- 
tions of the bodies that caufe fuch perceptions in us, that 
we may not think, as is ufually done, that they are exaGily 
the images and refemblances of fomething inherent in the 
obje& ; for moft of thofe of fenfation are in the mind no 
more the likenefs of any thing exifting without us, than the 
names that {tand for them are the likenefs of the ideas. 

But here the qualities of bodies which produce thofe ideas 
in our minds, are to be diftinguifhed into primary and /- 
condary. Primary qualities are fuch as are utterly infepa- 
rable from the body, in what ftate foever it be, and fuch 
as our fenfes conftantly find in every particle of matter; 
which are folidity, extenfion, figure, mobility, and the like. 
Secondary qualities are fuch, as are, in reality, nothing in the 
objects themfelves, but only powers to produce various fen- 
fations in us, by means of their primary qualities: that is, 
by the figure, bulk, texture, &c. of their particles, as co- 
lours, founds, tafte, &c. 

Now the ideas of primary qualities are, in fome fenfe, 
refemblances of them, and their patterns do really exift in 
the bodies themfelves ; but the ideas produced in us by thofe 
fecondary qualities have no refemblance of them at all. There 
is nothing like our ideas exifting im the bodies themfelves 
that occafion them: they are, in the bodies we denominate 
from them, only a power to produce thofe fenfations in us ; 
and what is fweet, warm, blue, &c. in the idea, is no more 
than the bulk, figure, and motion of the particles of the 
bodies themfelves, which we call fo. See QuaLiry. 

The mind has feveral faculties for managing thefe fimple 
ideas, which are worthy of notice: as, 1. That of difcern- 


ing juftly, and diitinguifhing rightly, between one and an-. 


other ; in which confifts the accuracy of judgment. 

2. That of comparing them one with another, in refpe& 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumitances 
of relation or dependence, one on another. 9 

3. That of compounding, or putting together, the fimple 
ideas received by fenfation and refleG@tion, in order to make 
complex ones. al ei 

4. Children, by repeated fenfations, havmg got fome ideas 
fixed in their memories, by degrees learn the ufe of figns, 
and when they can fpeak articulately, they make ufe of 
words to fignify their ideas te others. — 

Hence, the ufe of words being to fland as ontward marks 
of our internal ideas, and thofe ideas beiag taken from 
particular things, if every particular idea that we take in 
fhould have a particular name affixed to it, names would 
become endlefs. To prevent this inconvenience, the mind 
has another faculty, whereby it can make the particular 
ideas received from fuch obje&ts become general ; which is 
done by confidering them as they are in’ the mind, fuch 
appearances, feparate from all other exiftences, and cir- 
cumftances of exiftence, as time, place, and other conco- 
mitant ideas ; and this is called ab/radion, whereby ideas, 
taken from particular things, become general reprefentatives 
of all of that kind, and their names, general names, ap- 
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plicable to whatever exifts conformable to fuch abftra& 
ideas. Thus, the fame colour being obferved to-day in 
chalk or fnow, which we obferved yefterday in paper or 
milk, we confider that appearance alone makes it a repre- 
fentative of all of the fame kind, and gives it the name of 
awhitene/s ; by which found we always fignify the fame qua- 
lity, wherefoever to be met with, or imagined. 

From the powers of combining, comparing, and fepa- 
rating, or abftracting fimple ideas, acquired by fenfation 
and reflection, all our complex ideas are formed; and, as 
before, in the perception of ideas, the underftanding was 
paffive, fo here it is active, exerting the power it hath in the 
feveral a¢ts and faculties above mentioned, in order to frame 
compound ideas. 

Ipgas, complex, though their number be infinite, and their 
variety endlefs, yet may all be reduced to thefe three heads ; 
viz. modes, fubflances, and relations. Modes ave fuch_com- 
plex ideas as, however compounded, are not fuppofed to 
exift by themfelves, but are confidered as dependences on, 
or affeGtions of, fubftances: fuch are the ideas fignilied 
by the words ¢riangle, gratitude, murder, &c. 

Thefe are of two kinds: 1. Such as are only variations, 
or different combinations, of the fame fimple idea, with- 
out the mixture of any other; as a dozen, a fcore, &c. 
which may be called /imple modes. 2. There are others, 
compounded of fimple ideas, of feveral forts put together, 
to make one complex one ; as beauty, theft, &c. 

a Sag have their ideas from fuch combinations of fim- 
ple ideas, as are taken to reprefent diftiné particular 
things fubfifling by themfelves ; in which the fuppofed or 
confufed idea of fubftance, fuch as it is, is always the firft 
and chief. - 

Relations are a kind of complex ideas, arifing from the 
confideration or comparifon of one idea with another. Of 
thefe, fome only depend on the equality or excefs of the 
fame fimple idea in feveral fubjeéts; and thefe may be 
called proportional relations ; fuch as equal, more, bigger, 

fweeter. Another occafion of comparing things together 
4s owing to the circumitances of their origin and begin- 
ning ; which not being afterwards to be altered, make -the 
relations depending thereon as lafting as the fubjects to 
which they belong. Thus it is with natural relations, as 
father, mother, uncle, coufin, xc. Thus alfo it is with rela- 
tions by inftitution, as prince and people, general and army, &c. 
As to moral relations, they are the conformity or difagree- 
ment of men’s free actions to laws and rules, whether human 
or divine. 

Farther, Jdeas may be divided into clear or diflin® ; and 
obfcure or confufed. : 

IneAs, fimple, are clear, when they continue fuch as the 
objects prefent them to us when our organs of fenfation are 
in good tone and order; when our memories retain them, 
and can produce and prefent them to the mind whenever it 
has oceafion to confider them; and when, with this, the 
mind fees that thefe fimple ideas are feverally different one 
from another. The contrary to which is what we call od- 
Jfeurity and confufion of ideas. ; ; 

A diflind idea is that wherein the mind perceives a differ- 
ence from all others ; and a confu/ed idea is {uch a one as is 
not fufficiently diftinguifhable from another, with regard to 
which it ought to be different. . ; 

Tpeas, again, with refpect to the objects whence they 
are taken, of which they are fuppofed to reprefent, come 
under a threefeld diflin@tion ; being either real or fantafli- 
cal; true or falfe 3 adequate or inadequate. ‘ . 

Ipeas, real, are fuch as have a foundation in nature; or 
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fuch as have a conformity with ‘the real being or exiftence 
of things, or with their archetypes. 

Ipeas, fantaflical or chimerical, are fuch as have no found - 
ation in nature, nor any conformity with that being te 
which they are referred, or with their archetypes. 

All our /imple ideas are real ; not that they are images or 
reprefentations of what does exift, but as they are the cer- 
tain effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our 
Maker to produce in us fuch fenfations. They are real ideas 
in us, becaufe by them we diftinguifh the qualities that are 
really in the bodies themfelves ; their reality lies in the fteady 
correfpondence they have with the diftin& conftitutions of 
real.being ; but whether with thofe conftitutions as caufes 
or patterns, it matters not, fo long as they are conftantly 
produced by them. 

As to complex ideas ; in regard they are arbitrary combi- 
nations of fimple ideas put together, and united under one 
general name, in forming whereof the mind ufes its own 
liberty, fome are found rea/, and fome imaginary. 1. Mixed 
modes and relations, having no other reality than what they 
have in the minds of men, are real; nothing more being 
required to their reality, but a poffibility of exifting con- 
formable to them. 'Thefe ideas, being themfelves arche- 
types, cannot differ from their archetypes, and fo they 
cannot be chimerical, unlefs any one jumbles inconfiftent 
ideas in them ; indeed, thofe that have names affigned to 
them, ought to have a conformity to the ordinary fignifica- 
tion of thofe names, to prevent their appearing fantaftical. 
2. Our complex ideas of fub{tances being made in reference 
to things exilting without us, whofe reprefentations they 
are thought to be, are no farther real than as they are 
combinations of fimple ideas really united and co-exifting 
in things without us. Thofe are fantaftical that are 
made up of feveral ideas that never were found united, 
as centaur, &c. 

InEAs, real, are divided into adequate and inadequate. 

IpEAs, adequate, are thofe which perfe@ly reprefent thofe 
archetypes which the mind fuppofes them taken from, and 
which it makes them ftand for. 

IpEAS, inadequate, are fuch as do but partially, or in- 
completely, reprefent thofe archetypes to which they are 
referred. 

IpEAs, as to true and fale, it may be obferved, that truth 
and falihood, in propriety of {peech, belong only to propco- 
fitions ; and when ideas are termed ¢rue and fal/z, there is 
fome tacit propofition, which is the foundation of that de- 
nomination. Our ideas, being nothing elfe but appearances 
or. perceptions in the mind, can no more be faid to be true 
or falfe, than fingle names of things can be faid to be fa; 
for truth and falfhood lying always in the affirmation or 
negation, our ideas are not capable of them, till the mind 
pafles fome judgment of them. In a metaphyfical fenfe 
they may be faid to be true, i. e. to be really as they 
exilt ; though in things called frve, even in that fenfe, there 
feems to be a fecret reference to our ideas, looked upon as 
the flandards of that truth ; which amounts to a mental pro- 
poiition. When the mind refers its ideas to any thing ex- 
traneous to it, they are then capable of being true or falfe ; 
becaufe, in fuch a reference, the mind makes a tacit fup- 
pofition of their conformity to that thing ; and as this fup- 
pofition is true or falfe, fo the ideas themfelyes come to be 
denominated. Locke's Effay, 8vo. vol. i. paffim. : 

IDEAL, in Painting and Sculpture, is ufed to fignify a 
perfection in form, and a beauty in colouring, deduced from 
the general principles of nature ; but not to be found in any 
individual perfon or thing of compound ftru€ture, when 
confidered in all its parts; fuch as man, for inftance. pi 
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No man or woman, probably, ever exifted poffeffed of 
that perfect beauty of form in all their parts, of which 
thofe parts are fully capable, confiitent with the power to 
perform their intended functions in the animal economy. 
Therefore artifts who aim at reprefenting the human figure 
in its utmoft perfection, are of courfe called upon impe- 
ratively, to vary in fome point or other from their macdels, 
and toadd the beauties of others. This fele&tion of perfect 
parts depending entirely upon tafte, is that ideal in art, (or 
eau ideal, a term adopted from the French,) which is the 
fource of fo much beauty and charaGter in the works of a 
few artifts, who poffeffed fuper-eminent talents ; and which, 
being mifunderftood, or attempted without knowledge and 
true tafte, is equally the fource of fo much vicious affeCtation 
and frippery in thofe of the greater part, whofe aim is to 


difplay it. 


Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in his letter publifhed in the Idler, © 


No. 82, has aptly illuflrated this fubje& by obferying, that 
“among blades of grafs, or leaves of the fame tree, though 
no two can be found exadtly alike, yet the general form is 
invariable. A naturalift, before he chufes one as a fample, 
would examine many, fince, if he took the firft that occurred, 
it might have, by accident or otherwife, fuch a form as 
fearcely would be known to belong to that fpecies; he fe- 
leéts, like the artift, the moft beautiful, that is, the moit 
general form of nature.” 

Every fpecies of the animal, as well as the vegetable 
creation, may be faid to have a fixed or determinate form 
round which nature continually varies in every direction, as 
a number of radii iffue from one common centre. To in- 
ftance, in a particular part of the human face, the line that 
forms the ridge of the nofe is moft beautiful when it .is 
ftraight ; this, then, is the central form. How infinite are 
the variations from this line to the convex, concave, and 
forms made of both, we need not inform our readers. he 
fame remarks attach to every portion of the figure. The 
head, the neck, the trunk, and the limbs are found almoft as 
various in form as the features of the face; although the 
general charaéter is the fame in all; and fixed for every 
period of the life of man. Inchildhood, youth, manhood, 
and declining years, there are diltin& and univerfal cha- 
raGteriflics, whilft each individual in the feparate clafies is 
known by his peculiar variations of form and features. It 
is the duty of the artift who practifes in the higher walks of 
art, to paint man, and not individuals ; to learn the general 
charafter of the obje&ts he is to reprefent, and neglect the 
trifling peculiarities attached to each. 

But this fublime branch of ftudy in art may be, and has 
been, carried to excefs. It properly belongs only to one 
kind of fubje&, that is, in its more important application ; 
wiz. the reprefentation of exalted and heroie charaters ; 
and of feenes, where the a¢tors are few. Thofe fubjecis 
which relate to the common tranfaCtions of mankind, do not 
fo pofitively require it. In thema greater degree of precife 
imitation is allowed, indeed required; and where many 
figures are introduced, the variety of charatiers requifite, 
will demand variations from the central form. But even 
then, unlefs the fcene is taken from vulgar ordinary life, the 
different chara&ters muff not be too minutely wranght. It is 
true, a thin man muft be reprefented {pare of flefh; anda 
fat one poffefling redundancy; but then ail the wrinkles 
commonly attendant upon both are not neceflary to mark 
their characters. Judgment and tafte alone can feleé thofe 
which are fo; and one of the moft difficult leffons an artiit 
has to learn, is, what to omit when he is copying from 
nature. That much may be omitted, and yet every feature 
neceffary for true and effective reprefentation retained, is 
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evident from every portrait that ever was painted; even by 
the meanly inftruéted pencil of Denner, who attempted to 
reprefent the hairs of the beard, and the grainy texture of 
the fkin; and did it with much fkill. But are his pictures 
more like human beings, that is, do they convey an idea of 
them to the mind of an obferver, more {trongly than the 
free and manly works of Vandyke and fir J. Reynolds, who 
totally difregarded thofe minutiz ! 

The rejection of thofe trifling points is the ideal of por- 
trait painting, and what alone raifes it to an exalted rank in 
the fcale of art. Without it, the painter of portraits is 
not a whit more ingenious, or more deferying of eftimation, 
than he who imitates with ingenuity a mahogany cheit, or 
any other painter of full life. 

The fame principle holds good in landfeape. Trees fhould 
be reprefented with their own peculiar charaéters, but they 
need not have all the minute ramifications of their branches 
exhibited. The dcau ideal requires in them a general cha- 
racteriftic form ; and not too frequent a variety of fpecies. 
Claude de Lorraine has fometimes carried this too far, and 
made all the trees in a piture of one form, or nearly fo. It 
certainly affifts in producing fimplicity; but in this point 
nature is fo exceedingly lavifh of varicty, that fome of it is 
neceflary to fatisfy the eye of one accuitomed to obferve her 
productions. y 

The danger of attempting to produce the ideal in form is 
that of falling into affectation. , 

What that ideal in art which fhould be fought after is, 
may beft be learned by ftudying the works of the an- 
cient Greek fculptors; and obferving wherein they differ 
from the ordinary forms of nature. The opportunities they 
poffeffed, which are utterly unknown to the inhabitants of 
northern Europe, of feeing the human figure conitantly 
naked, and in violent exercife, enabled them more furely to 
judge of what was moit beautiful in the general form; to 
fele&t fuch as poffeffed thofe beauties ; and unite their various 
perfeétions. Itis faid of Zeuxis the painter, that when 
employed in painting a Venus, he felected twelve of the 
moft lovely women of the country, and combined in one 
figure, the charms for which each was moft confpicuous. 

The ideal in art, therefore, is not fomething more beau- 
tiful than nature; but nature in her perfe& itate: and he 
who attempts to produce it by drawing from his imagination 
rather than his judgment, will more probably fall inte the 
region of error, than foar to the abode of truth. We fhalf 
have occafion to {peak more of this when we come to treat 
of ityle in deign. See Sryxe. 

Ipeat Beauty in the Fine Arts. Painters are allowed to 
talk of the Zeau ideal, who have nature always fitting to them 
in fome garb or other, and they have only to copy ber drefs 
and attitudes. But with refpeét to mufic, which is entirely 
a work of art, and of which the beauties as well as deformi- 
ties are all ideal, it has been afked by a man of more wit than 
feeling, what it means to fay ? Sonate, que veux tu? And this 
interrogator was Fontenelle! the moit ingenious and agree- 
able writer on fubje€&ts within his competence, which the 
French language can boaft! Ideal, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, implies fomething which has no reality, and 
which only exifts in imagination; but in {peaking of the fine 
arts, this expreffion, fo far from being difputed, often de- 
{cribes the higheft point of perfeGtion at which they can pof- 
fibly arrive. It is particularly to painting and feulpture that it 
has been applied; though it equally belongs to poetry ard 
mufic. There are arts which imitate nothing, or of which 
the imitations are accidental and feeble : fuch are architecture 
and inftrumental mufic. : 

Let us confider the conftituent parts of mufic—they con- 
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fit of three elements; melody, harmony, and time or 
rhythm. We fhould have mentioned time or meafure firft, 
becaufe we have always found that a regular movement, 
of which the accents are ftrongly marked, has more effe& 
on common ears than refined melody ; but attention to that 
increafes as the ear begins to difcriminate, and is polifhed by 
degrees. But harmony has been invented after the lapfe of 
many ages, and only brought to perfeétion by the moderns. 
However, after innumerable experiments, when not abufed, 
it is found to embellifh melody, and te augment its ex- 
preffion. 

Now we fhould be glad to know what fhare the imitation 
of nature has had in the cultivation and progrefs of mufic? 
The warbling of birds is not meafured, their concerts have 
no harmony, and are often very difcordant; nor is their 
melody appreciable by our organs. The talking of natural 
mufic is therefore abfurd; who does not fee that all the 
beauties of mufic are ideal, and produced by experiment, 
er by that inftin& which makes us augment and diminifh, 
retouch and corre, till we are quite fatisfied with our 
work? Let us then be more juft to the polite arts, and 
reftore to them the noble rank which is their due. They 
not only imitate but invent; and not content to copy nature 
when practicable, they can embellifh her. They can exprefs 
the thoughts of man: thoughts which are only the refult 
of ambitious defires, and the ardour with which he feeks 
pleafure. 

The ideal genus opens a wide field to imagination ; for 
the moment our mind is elevated above fublunary, vulgar, 
and familiar objects, it expands in full liberty. Nor is any 
art better than mechanical, if it fuffers usto remain wholly 
divefted of enthufiafm, and is unable to lift us off the 
ground, 

IDENTITATE Nosuvis, in Law, a writ which lies 
for him who, upon a capias or exigent, is arrefted, and 
committed to prifon, for another man of the fame name. 

IDENTITY, Sameness; that by which a thing is it- 
felf, and not any thing elfe. In which fenfe, identity differs 
from fimilitude, as well as diverfity. 

- Our idea of identity we owe to that power which the 
mind has of comparing the very being of things; whereby, 
confidering any thing as exifting at any certain time and 
place, and comparing it with itfelf as exiiting at any other 
time, &c. we accordingly pronounce it the fame. 

When we fee any thing in any certain time and piace, we 
are fure it is that very thing, and can be no other, how like 
foever it may be to fomething elfe in all other refpects ; 
becau’e we conceive it impoflible, that two things of the 
fame kind fhould exift together in the fame place, we con- 
clude, that whatever exilts any where at the fame time, ex- 
cludes all of the fame kind, and is there itfelf alone. When, 
therefore, we demand, whether any thing be the fame or 
no, it refers always to fomething that exifted at fuch a time, 
in fuch a place ; which it was certain, at that inflant, was 
the fame with itfelf, and no other. Identity, therefore, 
evidently fuppofes an uninterrupted continuance of exiit- 
ence. 
~” We have ideas of three forts of fubftances: of God; of 
finite intelligences ; and of bodies. God being eternal, un- 
alterable, and every where, concerning his identity there 
can be no doubt. Finite fpirits having had their deter- 
minate.place, and time of beginning to exilt, the relation 
to that time and place will always determine to each its 
identity as long as it exifts. And the fame will hold of 
every particle of matter to which no addition, or from 
which no fubtra€tion, is made. Thefe three exclude not 
one ancther out of the fame place; yet each exclude 
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thofe of ‘the fame kind out of the fame place. The iden= 
tity and diverfity of modes and relations is determined’ 
after the fame manner that thofe of fubftancés are; only’ 
the ations of finite beings, as motion and thought, con-' 
fifting in fucceffion, cavnot exift in diferent times and 
places as permanent beings: for no motion or thought, 
confidered as at differént times, can be the fame; cach 
part thereof having a different beginning of exiftence.’ 
From whence it is plain, that exiftence itfelf is the prin-' 
cipium individuationiz, Which determines a being to a parti-, 
cular time and place incommunicable to two beings of the 
fame kind. 

Thus, fuppofe an atom exifting in a determined time and 
place, it is evident, that, confidered in any inftant, it is the 
fame with itfelf, and willbe fo, as long as its exiftence con- 
tinues. The fame may be faid of two, or more, or any 
number of particles, whilft they concinue together, the 
mafs will be the fame, however jumbled; but if one atom 
be taken away, it is then not the fame mafs. But in vege- 
tables, the identity depends not on the fame mafs, and is not 
applied to the fame thing: the reafon of this is, the dif. 
ference between an inanimate body, and a crude mafs of 
matter ; this latter being only the cohefion of particles any 
how united, the other fuch a difpofition of organization of 
parts, asis fit to receive and diftribute nourifhment, fo as to 
continue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, &c. (of an oak, 
for inftance) in which confifts the vegetable life. That, 
therefore, which hath fuch an organization of parts, par- 
taking of one common life, continues to be the fame plant, 
though that life be communicated to new particles of mat- 
ter vitally united to the living plant. The cafe is not fo 
much different in brutes, but that any one may hence fee 
what makes an animal, and continues it the fame. The 
identity of the fame man likewife confifts in a participation, 
of the fame continued life, in fucceeding particles of matter 
vitally united to the fame organized body. 

To underftand identity aright, we muft confider what idea 
the word ftands for; it being one thing to be the fame fub-" 
ftance ; another, the fame man; anda third, the fame per- 
fon. An animal is a living organized body ; and the fame 
animal is the fame continued life communicated to different 
particles of matter, as they happen f{ucceffively to be united 
to that organized living body ; and our notion of man is 
but of a particular fort of animal. Perfon ftands for an in- 
telligent being, that reafons and refle€ts, and can confider 
itfelf the fame thing in different times and places, which it 
doth by that confcioufnefs that is infeparable from thinking. 
By this every one is to himfelf, what he calls /2/, without 
confidering whether that felf be continued in the fame, or 
in diverfe fubftances. In this confifts perfonal identity, or 
the famenefs of a rational being; and fo far as this confci- 
oufnefs extends backward to any paft ation, or thought fo 
far reaches the identity of that perfon. It is the felf fame 
now it was then; and it is by the fame felf, with this prefent 
one, and that now refleéts on it, that that a€tion was done. 
Self is that confcious thinking thing, whatever fubftance it 
matters not, which is confcious of Tica and pain, capable 
of happinefs or mifery ; and fo is concerned for itfelf as far as 
that confcioufnefs extends. That with which the confciouf- 
nefs of this prefent thinking can join itfelf, makes the fame’ 
perfon, and is one felf with it; and fo attributes to i:felf,’ 
and owns all the ations of that thing as its own, as far as 
that confcioufnefs reaches. Perfonality is fomething that 
cannot be divided, or confift of parts. It is in the itri€teft 
fenfe what Leibnitz calls a Afonad, which fee ; and perfonal 
identity implies the continued exiftence ofthat indivifible 
thing called felf; which, whatever be its precife nature, 

4L2 thinks, 
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thinks, deliberates, refolves, ais, and fuffers. -It is not 
thought, aétion, feeling ; but fomething that thinks, acts, 
and iuffers my thoughts, a€tions, and feelings to change every 
moment ; they have no continued, but a fucceffive exiitence 3 
but that Jf, or J, to which they belong, is permanent, and 
has the fame relation to all the fucceeding thoughts, actions, 
and feelings, which I call mine. Should it be afked, what 
evidences have you that there is fuch a permanent felf which 
has a claim to all the thoughts, aétions, and feelings, which 

u call yours? It is replied, that the proper evidence I 
have of allthis is remembrance, or, as fome exprefs it, con- 
fcioufnefs. 

Confcioufnefs, fays the excellent bifhop Butler, of what 
is pat, afcertains our perfonal identity to ourfelves ; yet to 
fay that it makes perfonal identity, or is neceffary to our 
being the fame perfons, is to fay, that a perfon has not ex- 
ifted a fingle moment, nor done one aétion but what he can 
remember: indeed, none but what he reflects upon. And 
one fhould really think it felf-evident, that confcioufnefs of 
perfonal identity prefuppofes, and, therefore, cannot con- 
ftitute perfonal identity ; any more than knowledge in any 
other cafe can conftitute truth which it prefuppofes- 
Though prefent confcioufnefs of what we at prefent do and 
feel is neceffary to our being the perfons we now are; yet 
prefent confcioufnefs of paft ations or feelings is not ne- 
ceflary to our being the fame perfons who performed thofe 
aGtions, or had thofe feelings. The identity of perfons 
cannot fubfilt with diverfity of fubftance: perfonal identity 
is, therefore, as Mr. Locke expreffes it, the famenefs of 2 
rational bemg ; and the queftion, whether the fame rational 
being is the fame fubftance, needs no anfwer ; becaufe being 
and fubftance, in this cafe, ftand for the fame idea. Con- 
f{equently, though the fucceffive confcioufnefles which we have 
of our: own exiltence are not the fame, yet they are con- 
fcioufneffes of one and the fame thing or object; of the 
fame perfon, felf, or living agent. The perfon of whofe 
exiftence the confcioufnefs is felt now, and was felt an hour 
or a year ago, is difcerned to be, not two perfons, but one 
and the fame perfon, and, therefore, is one and the fame. 
Butler’s Analogy, Append. Diff. 1. 

The identity of a perfon is a perfe& identity : wherever 
it is real, it admits of no degrees; and it is impoflible that 
a perfon fhould be the fame in part, and in part different ; 
becaufe, as we have already faid, a perfon isa monad, and 
is not divifible into parts. But the evidence of identity in 
other perfons befides ourfelves admits of various degrees, 
from what we account certainty to the leait degree of pro- 
bability. But ftill it is true, that the fame perfon is per- 
fe@ly the fame, and cannot be fo in part, or in fome de- 
gree only. We probably at firit derive our notion of iden- 
tity from that natural conviction which every man has from 
the dawn of reafon of his own identity and continued ex- 
igence. The operations of our minds are all fucceffive, and 
lave no continued exiltence: but the thinking being has a 
continued exiftence, and we have an invincible belief that it 
remains the fame when all its thoughts and operations change. 
The evidence we have of our own identity, as far back as 
we remember, is totally of a different kind from the evi- 
dence we have of the identity of other perfons, or of objects 
of fenfe. The firft is grounded on memory, and gives un- 
doubted certainty. The laft is grounded on fimilarity and on 
other circumftances, which in. many cafes are not fo decifive 
as to leave no room for doubt. See Reid’s Effays, Eff. iii. 
chap. 4. ; 

This perfonal identity isthe obje& of reward and punifh- 
ment, being that by which every one is concerned for himfelf. 


If the conicioufnels went along with the little finger ; when- 
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that was cut off it would be the fame felf, that was ju‘ 
before concerned for the whole body. If the fame Socrates, 
waking and fleeping, did not partake of the fame confciouf- 
nefs, he would not be the fame perfon: Socrates waking 
could not be, in juitice, accountable for what Socrates 
fleeping did ; no more than one twin for what his brother- 
twin did ; becaufe their outfides were fo like that they could 
not be diftinguifhed, 


But fuppofe I wholly lofe the memory of fome parts of 
my life, beyond a poffibility of retrieving them, io that [ 
fhail never be confcious of them again ; am I not again the 
fame perfon that did thofe a€tions though I have forgotten 
them? lLanfwer, we muft here take notice what the word 
J is applied to, which in this cafe is the man only ; and the 
fame man being prefumed to be the fame perfon, J is ealily 
here fuppofed to ftand alfo for the fame perfon. But if it 
be pofflible for the fame man to have a diftin@, incommu- 
nicable confcioufnefs at different times, it is paft doubt the 
fame man would, at different times, make different perfons ;, 
which we fee is the fenfe of mankind in the moft folemn decla- 
ration of their opinions ; human laws not punifhing the 
madman for the fober man’s a¢tions, nor the fober man 
for what the madman did; thereby making them two 
perfons. 

Thus we fay, in Englifh, fuch a one is not himfelf, or 
is befide himfelf ; in which phrafe it is infinuated, that felf 
is changed, and the felf fame perfon is no longer-in that 
man. But is not aman, drank or fober, the fame perfon? 
Why elfe is he punifhed for the fame fa& he commits when 
drunk, though he be never afterwards confcious of it? 
Juft as much the fame perfon'as a man that walks and does 
other things in his fleep, is the fame perfon, and is anfwerable 
for any mifchief he {hall do in it. Human laws punifh with 
a jultice fuitable to their way of knowledge; becaufe in 
thefe cafes they cannot diftinguith certainly what is real, and 
what is counterfeit ; and fo the ignoranee in drankennefs, or: 
fleep, is not admitted as a plea. For though punifhment 
be annexed to perfonality, and perfonality to confcioufnefs, 
and the drunkard is not confcious, perhaps, of what he did, 
yet human judicatures juftly panifh him, becaufe the faét is 
proved againit him; but want of confcioufnefs cannot be 
proved for him. But in the great day, wherein ‘he fecrets 
of all hearts fhail be laid open, it may be reafonable to think 
no one fhall be made to anfwer for what he knows nothing’ 
of, but fhall receive his doom ; his own confcience accufing, 
or elfe excufing him. 

To conclude this article, whatever fubftance begins to 
exift, it muft, during its exiftence, be the fame ; whatever 
compofition of fubitances begin to exit, during the union 
of thofe fubftances, the concrete muft be the fame. What- 
foever mode begins to exift, during its exiftence it is the fame ;' 
and fo if the compofition be of diftin& fubftances and dif- 
ferent modes, the fame rule holds. Whence it appears, 
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that the difficulty or obfcurity that has been about this - 


matter, rather arifes from names ill ufed, than from any 
ob{curity in the things themfelves. For whatever makes’ 
the fpecific idea, to which the name is applied, if that idea 
be kept fteadily to, the diftin@tion of any thing into the 
fame and diverfe, will eafily be conceived. Locke’s Effays, 
vol. i. chap. 27. 


IDEOT. See Intor and Lunatic. 


IDES, Inus, in the Roman Calendar, a denomination’ 


given to eight days in each month; commencing in the 


“ 


months of March, May, July, and Oétober, on the fif- . 


teenth day ; and in the other months on the thirteenth day ; 
and reckoned backward, fo as in the four months above 
I fpecitied 
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fpecified to terminate on the eighth day, and in the reft on 
the fixth. 

The origin of the word is contefted. Some will have it 
formed from is, to fee; becaufe the full moon was com- 
monly feen on the day of the ides ; others from 1002, [pecies, 
Jigure, on account of the image of the full moon then vifible ; 
others from idulium, or ovis idulis, a name given by the 
Etrurians to a victim offered on that day to Jupiter ; others 
from the Etrurian word iduo, i. é. divido ; becaufe the ides 
divided the moon into two nearly equal parts. 

The ides came between the calends and the nones, 

The 15th day in March, May, July, and O&ober, and 
the 13th of the other months, being called the ides of thofe 
months ; idus Marti, Maii, &c. the 14th day of the fame 
four months, and the 12th of the other eight, were pridie 
idus, or the eve of the ides of March, &c. the 13th day in the 
four months, and the 11th in the eicht, was called the third 
of the ides of fuch months, 3 idus Mariii, &c. fo the 12th 
day in the four, and the roth in the eight months, were the 
fourth of the ides, 4 idus Marti, &c. and thus of the reft, 
to the eighth and fixth days, which made the eighth of the 
ides, Sidus Martii, &c. 

This way of accounting is ftill in ufe in the Roman chan- 
cery, and the calendar of the breviary. The ides of May 
were confecrated to Mercury ; the ides of March were al- 
ways efteemed unhappy after Czxfar's murder; the time 
after the ides of June was reckoned fortunate for thofe who 
entered into matrimony ; the ides of Auguft were confe- 
crated to Diana, and were obferved asa feaft day by the 
flaves ; on the ides of September, auguries were taken for 
appointing the magiftrates, who formerly entered into their 
offices on the ides of May, and afterwards on thofe of 
March. 

IDJE, or Srcsa, in Geography, a povince of Japan. 

IDIOM, Idiwx, propriety, of 110°, proper, own, is fome- 
times ufed for the peculiarities of a languags ; fometimes 
for a dialeét, or the language of fome particular province ; 
differing, in fome refpects, from the language of the nation, 
in general, whence it is derived. 

Ipioms, Communication of. See COMMUNICATION. 

IDIOPATHIC, in Medicine, an epithet derived from 
iDio-, proper, or peculiar, aud ~aS0:, affedion, and denoting 
fuch an indifpofition or difeafe as properly and originally be- 
longs to the partof the body in which it appears, and is not 
eaufed by any other or preceding difeafe, nor dependent on 
difeafe in any other part of the body. Hence idiopathic 
ftands in oppolition to fympathic, or fymptomatic, and idio- 
pathy (an obfolete term) to /ympathy ; the fympathic or 
fymptomatic affections being fuch as arife in confequence of 
fome prior diforder in fome other part of the body. Thus 
when vomiting arifes from inflammation in the ftomach, it is 
faid to be idiopathic ; when it arifes from injury done to the 
brain, from a ftone in the kidney, or from the ftate of the 
uterus in pregnancy, it is /ympathic, /ympathetic, or /ymp- 
tomatic of the difeafed ftate of thefe diltant organs. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, from id0-, peculiar, cv, with, and 
xexct-,temperament, fignifies the peculiar difpofition orconftitu- 
tion of individuals, in confequence of which particular agents 
operate upon them, ina manner different from their ordinary 
mode of action upon perfonsin general, or peculiar inchna- 
tions and averfions, whether in health or ficknefs, manifeft 
themfelves. Thus certain articles of diet, as fhell-fifh, bit- 
ter almonds, &c. taken in the {malleft quantity, immediately 
excite, in fome individuals, an eruption or rath on the flan ; 
which is aferibed to the peculiar idiofyncrafy of fuch indi- 
viduals. From a fimilar caufe, the operation of medicines 
is varioufly modified ; a {mall dofe, which is altogether inert 
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in one habit, will operate violently in another; a drugs 
which does not offend the ftomach, but purges the bowels» 
in one perfon, will invariably excite vomiting in another ; 
and fo on, according to the different idiofynerafy of each. 

IDIOT, Ipxort, in the Zngl/b Laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or a perfon who hath had no underftanding from his 
birth ; and therefore in law prefumed never likely to attain 
any. 

The word is originally Greek, soswzns, which primarily 
imports ‘a private perfon, or one who leads a private life, 
without any fhare or concern in the government of affairs. 

A perfon who has underftanding enough to meafure a 
yard of cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days of 
the week, his parents, his age, &c. is not an idiot in the 
eye of the law. But aman who is born deaf, dumb, and 
blind, is confidered by the law in the fame ftate as an idiot ; 
being fuppofed incapable of any underftanding, as wanting 
all thofe fenfes which furnifh the human mind with ideas. 
(4 Inft. 203. Com. Journ. 1610.) For this reafon the cuf- 
tody of an idiot and his lands was formerly veited in the lord 
of the fee (Flet. ].i.c. 11. § 10.) ; and therefore fill, by fpe- 
cial cuftom in fome manors, the lord fhall have the ordering of 
idiot and lunatic copy-holders (Dyer, 302. Hutt. 17. Noy. 
27.)3 but by reafon of the manifold abufes of this power 
by fubjects, it was at laft provided by c>mmon confent, 
that it fhould be given to the king as the general conferva- 
tor of his people ; in order to prevent the idiot from wafting 
his eflate, and reducing himfelf and his heirs to poverty and 
diltrefs. (IF. N. B. 232.) This fixed prerogative of the 
king is declared in parliament by ftatute 17 Edw. II. c. 9. 
which dire€is (in affirmance of the common law, 4 Rep. 
126.) that the king fhall have ward of the lands of natural 
fools, taking the profits without waite or deltruétion, and 
fhall find them neceflaries ; and after the death of fuch idiots 
he fhall render the eflate to the heirs; in order to prevent 
fuch idiots from aliening their lands, and their heirs from 
being difinherited. Idiots, and perfons of non-fane memory, 
are not totally difabled either to convey or purchafe, but 
Jub modo only. For their conveyances and purchafes are 
voidable, but not aétually void. ‘The king, indeed, on be- 
half of an idiot, may avoid his grants or other acts. See 
Now-compos. 

For the cuftody of idiots, fee Cusropy. 

In criminal cafes idiots and lunatics are not chargeable 
for their own atts, if committed under thefe incapacities ; 
not even for treafon itfelf. 3 Inft. 6. See Lunatic. 

Tf a man be found by ajury an idiot, a nativitate, he may 
come in perfon into the chancery before the chancellor, or 
be brought there by his friends, to be infpected and examined, 
whether idiot or not; and if, upon {uch view and inquiry, 
it appears he is not fo, the verdict of the jury, and all the 
proceedings thereon, are utterly void, and inftantly of no 
effect. g Rep. 31. 

Idiotiim conftitutes an incapacity for entering into the 
matrimonial contraét, in whichcale it is not valid. (1 Roll. 
Abr. 357.) It was formerly adjudged that the iffue of an 
idiot was legitimate, and confequently that his marriage 
was valid. ‘This muft have been a ftrange determination ; 
fince confent is abfolutely requifite to matrimony, and nei- 
ther idiots nor lunatics are capable of confenting to any 
thing. And therefore the civil law judged much more fen- 
fibly when it made fuch deprivations of reafon a previous 
impediment ; though not a caule of divorce, if they happened 
after marriage, If. 23. tit.i.]. 8. and tit. ii]. 16. See 
Manrriace. 

Inior, /diota, is alfo ufed by ancient writers for a per- 
fon ignorant, or unlearned ; anfwering to i/literatus, or impe- 
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riius. In this fenfe, Vitor tells us, in his Chronicon, that, 
in the confulfhip of Meffala, the holy Gofpels, by command 
of the emperor Anaftafius, were corre€ted and amended, as 
having been written by idiot evangeliits: “ 'Tanquam ab 
idiotis evangeliftis compofita.’’ ; 

Idiot, or Inc, is properly a perfon in a private flation ; 
and fo the word fhould have been rendered, AGts, iv. 13. and 
not “ ignorant,’’ an epithet by no means applicable to the 
apottles Peter and John. The term 1d:1ns is alfo ufed, not 
only in oppofition to a public magiftrate, but likewife as the 
appofite of a public {peaker: and St. Paul has ufed it, 
1 Cor. xiv. 16. in the fenfe of “ hearer.”’? From this epithet, 
T3ins Aoye, which he himfelf has affumed, 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
fome perfons have unwarrantably inferred that his language 
has a tinGture of vulgarity. Whereas Tdisins Aaya eX- 
preffes nothing more than a man who is no orator, who pays 
no attention to the elegance of language, but {peaks in the 
diale& of common convyerfation. In oppofition to sdisins 
xoyw, St. Paul adds, 2ar’ 2%n ywoe, in which he was not 
iivin-, but a teacher and apoftle. The word may poffibly 
be applied to the deviation from claffic purity obfervable in 
the {tyle of St. Paul, which an author who attempted only 
to pleafe, might have cultivated with more attention ; but 
{etting all idioms afide, the whole expreffion is applicable to 
évery man who delivers plain truths in artlefs language. A 
profeffor in an univerfity, who is attentive to the accuracy 
of critictfm, but regardlefs of the graces of compolition, is 
in the ftriGteft fenfe sds.ing Avyn war’ 2 tH yes. 

IDIOTA inguirendo vel examinando, De, a writ iffued ont 
to the fheriff of a county, where the king has notice that 
there is an idiot natural'y born, fo weak of under({tanding, 
that he cannot govern or manage his inheritance ; direGting 
him to call before him the party fufpeGed, and examine him, 
and enquire, by a jury of twelve men, whether he be an 
idiot or not (F. N. B. 232.) ; and if they find him purus 
idiota, the profits of his lands, and the cuftody of his perfon, 
may be granted by the king to fome fubjeét, who has intereit 
enough to obtainthem. See Ipror. 

This hath been long confidered as a great hardfhip upon 
private families; but few inftances occur of the oppreffive 
exertion of it. 

IDIOTISM, derived from i2o:, proper, peculiar, in Gram- 
mar, a phrafe, or manner of {peaking, peculiar to alanguage, 
and which cannot be rendered word for word into any 
other. 

Idiotifm is defined, by fome authors, an inflection of fome 
verb, ora particular conftruGtion of fome phrafe or particle, 
that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary rule of the 
language of the nation, but which is in ufe in fome particu- 
lar province of it. Or, it denotes the employing of ¢. g. 
an Englifh word ina fenfe which it bears in fome provincial 
diale&, in low and partial ufe, and which perhaps the cor- 


refponding word bears in fome foreign tongue, but unfup- 


ported by general ufe in our own language. 

Several authors have written of the idiotifms in the Greek 
and Latin languages; that is, of the particular turns in 
thofe tongues which vary the moft from each other, and 
from the inore popular among the modern tongues ; but the 
éxamples of thefe idiotifms being borrowed from the beft 
authors, idiotifm, in this fenfe, cannot properly be called an 
irregularity. 

Idiotifms, taken in the fenfe of vuigarifms, have been un- 
juftly afcribed to the language of the New Teftament. 
‘Whilft we cannot contend with Palairet, Blackwall, and 
others, for’ the-claffical purity of the language of the New 
Teltament, we can by no means affent to the declaration of 
Heumann, who, in his notes on the New Teftament, afferts 
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that it is written in the yery worft Greek, and in the lan- 
guage of the vulgar; that many words and phrafes have 
been ufed in a fenfe nnknown to the clafiies, and given them 
only by the populace ; and that their meaning is not to be 
difcovered by the help of the Greek writers, but merely 
from conjecture on the general connexion. As the charge 
of vulgarity has never been proved, and the idiotifms, 
which are not fo numerous as he has pretended. may be ex- 
plained by other means than mere conjeGiure, the whole 
edifice which he has ereted on this bafis falls of itfelf to the 
ground. Count Zinzendorf is no lefs miftaken, who has 
pretended to difcover in the fermons of Chrift certain 
idiotifms, in ufe only among the common workmen of Na- 
zareth, that is, vulgar Syriac expreffions, tranflated literally 
into Greek; and this he has attempted to fhew in paflages, 
where feveral commentators have difcovered myfteries. ‘To 
this charge it has been replied that rabbinifns, not yulgarifms, 
mutt be fought for in the fermons of Chrift ; for the Jews 
themfelves, aitonifhed at a language which they did not ex-, 
pet from an education in Nazareth, applied to it an epithet, 
Aoyor xxetl0-» Luke, iv. 22., which belonys only to the graces 
of a polifhed ityle. See Michaelis’s Introd. to the New 
Teftament, by Herb. Marth, vol. i. p. 172. 

IDITA, a name, among Hindoo mythologitts, of Par- 
vati, the confort of Siva. In this, as well as in numerous 
other inftances, Parvati correfponds in charaéter with the 
Grecian Diana, who, under the name of Lucina, was invoked 
by the heathens of Europe, as prefiding over child-birth ; 
and was in this charafter alfo called Ilythia. So with the 
Hindoos, Parvati, the Sakti or energy of Siva, the power of 
reproduction, is invoked, with an appropriate burnt offering. 
of certain perfumes, by women in labour, under the. title, 
of dita, or Ilita; words in Sanferit implying prai/e ; and 
applied to the goddefs, becaufe fhe is fraifed by women re- 
quiring, or having received, her aiffiltance. See Par- 
VATI. 

IDLE River, in Geography, in Nottinghamfhire and. 
Yorkfhire, is navigable from its fall into Trent at Stock-. 
with, to the town of Bawtry ; as mentioned, with other 
particulars, in our article CaNaL. About 21,000 acres of 
the county of Derby drains to this river ; the ftrata inter- 
fe€ted by its channels, and other particulars refpeéting the. 
upper parts of this river, will be found in Mr. Farey’s Agri-. 
cultural and Mineral Report on Derbyfhire, yol. i. 

IDLENESS, in Law. See VaGABonp. 


IDOL, from «32.0, which fignifies the fame, of soy 


image, figure, a ftatue or image of fome falfe god, to whom. 
divine honours are paid, altars and temples erected, and fa- 
crifices offered. 

The idol or image, whatever materials it confifted of, 
was by certain ceremonies called confecration, converted 
into a god. While under the artificer’s hands, it was only a 
mere ftatue. ; 

Three things were neceffary in order to change it into a 
god; proper ornaments, confecration, and oration. The 
ornaments were various, and wholly defigned to blind the 
eyes of the ignorant and ftupid multitude, who are chiefly. 
taken with fhow and pageantry. Then followed the confe- 
cration and oration, which were performed with great fo- 
lemnity among the Romans. 

IDOLA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Adriatic. 
N. lat. 44° 25’. E. long. 15? 10'. ‘“ 

IDOLATRY, from ELCWAGART PEN y which fignifies. the 
fame ; compofed of sdo:, image, and Axzpever, to ferve, the 
worthip and adoration of falfe gods ; or the giving thofe ho- 
nours to creatures, or the works of man’s hands, which are 
only due to God. 


Several 


IDOLATRY. 


Several have written of the origin and canfes of idolatry : 
among the reft, Voffius, Selden, Godwyn, and Tennifon ; 
but it is ftill a doubt who was the firft author of it. Tt is 
generally allowed, however, that it had not its beginning till 
after the deluse ; and many are of opinion, that Belus, who 
is fuppofed to be the fame with Nimrod, was the firft man 
that was deiiied. 

But whether they had not paid divine honours to the hea- 
venly bodies before that time, cannot be determined ; our 
nage with thofe remote times being extremely 
flencer. 

“Ail that can be faid with certainty is, that 426 years after 
the deluge, when God led Terah and his family out of 
Chaldea, and Abraham paffed over Mefopotamia, Canaan, 
the kingdom of the Philitines, and Egypt, it does not ap- 
pear that idolatry had then got any footing in any of thofe 
countries ; though fome idly pretend, that Abraham himfelf 
was an idolater. - 

The firft mention we find made of it is in Gen. xxxi. 19. 
where Rachei is faid to have taken the idols of her father : 
for though the meaning of the Hebrew word theraphim, 
TOD TN: be difputed, yet it is pretty evident they were 
idols. Laban calls them his’ gods, and Jacob calls them 
flrange gods, and looks on them as abominations. See 
THERAPHIM. 

The original idolatry by image worfhip is by many attri- 
buted to the age of Eber, 2247 B.C. about tor years after 
the deluge, according to the Hebrew chronology; 401 
years according to the Samaritan ; and 531 years according 
to the Septuagint; though moft of the fathers place it no 
higher than that of Serug; which feems to be the more 
probable opinion, conlidering that for the firft 134 years of 
Eber’s life all -maakind dwelt in a body together ; during 
which time itis not reafonable to fuppofe that idolatry 
broke in upon them; then fome time muit be allowed after 
the difperfion of the feveral nations, which were but fmall at 
the beginning, to increafe and fettle themfelves ; fo that if 
idolatry was introduced in Eber's time, it muft have been 
towards the end of his life, and could not well have pre- 
vailed fo univerfally, and with that obftinacy, which fome 
authors have imagined. Terah, the father of Abraham, 
who lived at Ur, in Chaldea, about 2000 years B. C., was un- 
quettionably an idolater ; for he is exprefsly faid in fcripture 
to have ferved other gods. The eaftern authors unanimoufly 
agree, that he was a ftatuary or carver of idols; and he is 
reprefented as the fir who made images of clay, piGures 
having only been in ufe before ; and who taught that they 
were to be adored as gods. It is faid, that he was converted by 
Abraham. The authors of the Univerfal Hiftory think, that 
the origin and progrefs of idolatry is plainly pointed out to 
us in the account which Mofes gives of Laban’s and Jacob's 

“parting, Gen. xxxi. 44, &c. From the cuftom once in- 
troduced of ere€ting monuments in memory of any folemn 
covenants, the tranfition was eafy into the notion, that fome 
Geity took its.refidence in them, in order to punifh the frit 
aggreffors ; and this might be foon improved by an ignorant 
and degenerate world, till not only birds, beaits, ftocks, and 
ftones,. but fun, moon, and itars, were called into the fame 
office ; though ufed, perhaps, at firft, by the defigning part 
of mankind, as feare-crows, to over-awe the ignorant. Univ. 
Hik. vol. i. part ii. p. 853. edit. fol. 

Cluverius, German. Antig. lib. i. maintains Cain to have 
been the firft idolater ; and the falfe gods that he wor- 
fhipped to have been the ftars, to whom he fuppofed God 
had left the government of the lower world; but this is mere 
conjeCture. ‘ 


Sanchoniathon, who wrote his Phoenician Antiquities, 


apparently with a view to apologize for idolatry, traces its 
origin to the defcendants of Cain, the elder branch, who 
began with the worfhip of the fun, and afterwards added a 
variety of other methods of idolatrous worfhip : proceeding 
to deify the feveral parts of nature, and men after their death, 
and even to confecrate the plants fhooting out of the earth, 
which the firit men judged to be gods, and worfhipped as 
thofe that fuftained the lives of themfelves and of their pofte- 
rity. Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 219, &c. 

The Chaldzan priefts, in procefs of time, being by their 
fituation early addicted to celeftial obfervations, . inftead of 
conceiving as they ought to have done concerning the omni- 
potence of the Creator, and mover of the heavenly bodies, 
fell into the impious error-of elteeming them as gods, and 
the immediate governors of the world, in fubordination, how- 
ever, to the Deity, who was invifible except by his works, 
and the effeéts of his power. Concluding that God had 
created the flars and great luminaries, for the government of 
the world, partakers with himfelf and as his minifters, they 
thought it but juft and natural that they fhould be honoured 
and extolled, and that it was the will of God they fhould be 
magnified and worfhipped. Accordingly they erected tem- 
ples, or /acella, to the ftars, in which they facrificed and 
bowed down before them, efteeming them as a kind of me- 
diators between God and man, Impoftors afterwards arofe, 
who gave out, that they had received exprefs orders from 
God himfelf concerning the manner in which particular 
heavenly bodies fhould be reprefented, and the nature and 
ceremonies of the worfhip which was to be paid them. 
When they proceeded to worfhip wood, ftone, or metal, 
formed and fafhioned by their own hands, they were led to 
apprehend, that thefe images had been, in fome way or other, 
animated or informed with a fupernatnral power by fuperna- 
tural means; though Dr. Prideaux imagines, that, being at 
alofs to know hew to addrefs themfelves to the planets when 
they were below the horizon, and invilible, they recurred to 
the ufe of images. Dr. Prideaux’s Conneétion, &c. book iii. 
p- 177. 8vo. & 

But it will be fufficient to fuppofe, that they were per- 
fnaded that each ftar or planet was actuated by an intelligence ;: 
and that the virtues of the heavenly body were infufed into 
the image that reprefented it. It is certain, that the fenti- 
ent nature and divinity of the fun, moon, and iftars, was 
ftrenuoufly afferted by the philofophers, particularly by 
Pythagoras ‘and his followers, (Diogen. Laert. lib. viii. 
p- 509.) and by the Stoics (Cicero, De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 
cap. 15.) as wellas believed by the common people, and was 
indeed the very foundation of the Pagan idolatry. The 
heavenly bodies were the firft deities of all the idolatrous 
nations, were efteemed eternal, fovereign, and fupreme, 
and diftinguifhed by the title of the natural gods. Thus- 
we find that the primary gods of the heathens in general 
were Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, 
and Diana; by which we can underftand no other than the 
fun and moon, and the five greateft luminaries next to thefe. 
Plutarch exprefsly cenfures the Epicureans for afferting that 
the fun and moon are void of intelligence, whom all-men: 
worfhipped. Adv. Colotem. p. 1123. 

Sanchoniathon (apud Enfeb. Prep. Evan.lib. i. cap. g.) 
reprefents the moft ancient nations, particularly: the Phoeni- 
cians and Egyptians, as acknowledging: only. the: natural. 
gods, the fun, moon, planets, and elements ; and Plato de-- 
clares it ashis opinion, that the firft’ Grecians likewife held: 
thefe only to be gods, as many-of ‘the barbarians in his time 
did. In Cratyl. p. 273. F. See alfo Herodot. lib. i. cap. 131, 
238. lib. iii. cap. 16. Diod Sic. lib. i. p. 10, 11. ed. Rho- 
dom, Strab. Geogr. lb. xv.. p. 732. Polyb. Hift. libs vii.. 
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p- 699, 700. ed. . Gronov. Eufeb. Prep. Ev. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
p.59- Even Philo (Lib. De Somniis) and Origen (in his 
books IM: Azywy) maintain, that the flars are fo many fouls 
incorruptible and immortal. See Farmer on Miracles, 
chap. il. § 2. 

Befides thefe natural gods, the heathens believed, that 
there were certain fpirits who held a middle rank between 
the gods and men on earth, and carried on all intercourfe 
between them ; conveying the addreffes of men to the gods, 
and the divine benefits to men. Thefe fpirits were called 
dzmons. From this imaginary office afcribed to them, they 
became the grand objects of the religious hopes and fears 
of the Pagans, of immediate dependence and divine worfhip. 
In the molt learned nations, they did not fo properly fhare, 
as engrofs the public devotion. To thefe alone facrifices 
were offered, while the celeftial gods were worfhipped only 
with a pure mind, or with hymns and praifes. As to the 
nature of thefe demons, it has been generally believed, that 
they were fpirits of a higher origin than the human race ; 
and in fupport of this opinion, it has been alleged, that the 
fupréme deity of the Pagans is called the greateft demon ; 
that demons are deferibed as beings placed between the gods 
and men ; aud that demons are exprefsly diftinguifhed from 
heroes, who were the departed fouls of men. A late inge- 
nious writer has, with great acutenefs and erudition, com- 
batted this opirion, and maintained, on the contrary, that 
by demons, fuch as were the more immediate objects of the 
eltablifhed worfhip amongft the ancient nations, particularly 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, we are to underftand 
beings of an earthly origin, or {uch departed human fouls as 
were. believed to become demons. This, he fays, is a fa& 
attefted by all antiquity, whether Pagan, Jewifh, or Chrif- 
tian. He appeals to the teftimonies of the heathen hitto- 
rians, poets, and philofophers, and to the nature of the 
worthip paid to the heathen deities. He examines the autho- 
rity of the Old Teftament writers; of the authors of the 
Septuagint verfion; of Philo and Jofephus; of the New 
‘Tellament ; and of the Chriftian fathers. For a farther 
view of the maiterly manner in which this argument is 
treated, fee Farmer on Miracles, chap. ili. § 2. paffim. 
Farmer on Demoniacs, § 2. See D=Mmown and Miractes. 

Voltaire, in the art. Zdolz, Encylopédie, labours to vin- 
cicate the heathens in general from the charge of idolatry. 
He fays, that there has not exilted any people on earth 
who-aflumed the name of idolaters; and that no fuch term 
is found in Homer, or Hefiod, or Herodotus, or any author 
of the Pagan religion ; and that no law was ever enacted, re- 
‘quiring the ultimate worfhip of idols. The Greeks and 
Romans, he fays, were gentiles and polytheifts, but not 
idolaters ;_ they werfhipped the gods by means of thefe 
images, and not the images themfelves ; and were no more 
chargeable with idolatrous werfhip than the votaries of the 
Romifh church. He alfo extends his laboured and {pirited 
vindication to the Perfians, Sabians, Egyptians, Tartars, and 
Turks; and obferves, that it is an abufe of terms to call 
thofe people idolaters who worfhip the fun and ftars, &c. 

Although the Hindoo inhabitants of the Eaft Indies deny 
the charge of idolatry, ufing the fame defcription of argu- 
ments that are fo-inconclufively urged by European prac- 
titioners of that dangerous fpecies of adoration, mm defence 
of image worhhip, it is fill evident that the mafs of the 
Flindoos are addicted to -grofs idolatry. Scarcely were the 
gods of Rome more numerous, certainly lefs whimfical and 
monttrous, than their brethren, or perhaps parents, at Be- 
nares. It is, however, reafonable to conclude, that among 
the thinking portion of both cities were many individuals 
who, contemplating, althongh unaided by revelation imper- 


feGtly, the attributes of the archetype, contemned the arti- 
fices by which prieftcraft had contrived to dire& the worfhip 
of their deluded flock, to types and fymbols ; thus render- 
ing myiterious what is in itfelf plain, that the initiated alone 
might poffefs the key of the myltery they had invented and 
taught ; be the interefted medium through which the deity 
mult be propitiated, and themfelves dimly feea with awe 
amid the obfcurity of their own creating. é 

In Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon are given exact portraits of 
many {cores of deities worfhipped, with’ appropriate cere- 
monies, and under various forms and names, by different 
fects of that grofsly fuperftitious race. Some of thefe por- 
traits are of images coloffal, to a degree perhaps unequalled 
by any exifting ftatues, (See the article Jaina.) Of 
others, exceedingly diminutive, fome are of metallic cafts, 
and apparently extremely ancient, which exhtbit every gra- 
dation of art from the rudeit imaginable fpecimen, up to a 
very refpectable portion of fkill; and even to elegance of 
form, and to eafe and expreflion of attitude. 

Some writers on the religious or fuperititious pra€tices of 
the [aft Indians, have related, that certain of their deities 
muit, or muft not, be of this or that metal or wood: but 
adinitting that the Hindoos recognize practically the notioa 
that ex guovis igno, &c. Major Moor, in his Hindoo Pan- 
theon, proves that the particulars related on that point are 
erroneous ; as he has feen, and indeed gives frequent exam- 
ples of images made of the very material that, in refpe&t of 
fuch individual deity, was faid to be unlawful Another 
point, too, conneéted with this fubje&, he has correGed : for, 
prior to the publication of the Hindoo Pantheon, and in- 
deed fince, it has been afferted that the Hindoos admit no 
image of Brahma, the perfonification of the deity’s creative 
power. (See Bracumans and Siva.) This is not true 
of Brahma; of him feveral reprefentations from images are 
given in that work: but of Brahm, the deity, the one omni- 
potent, of whofe attributes or powers Brahma, Vifhnu, and 
Siva are perfonifications, no images or reprefentations are 
extant among the Hindoos. In their feripture, the Veda, 
(fee Vena,) it is declared, that «* of Him whofe glory is fo 
great, there is no image.”” The word ‘‘image’’ is not, per- 
haps, in this inftance, to be taken in its moft confined fenfe. 

‘This awful reverence of the deity prevails, it may be faid, 
throughout and beyond India, in prevention of any “ graven 
image or likenefs’? of him being attempted, and we cannot” 
but think the interdiction grounded on that feeling highly 
falutary. Among the Mahometans, indeed, the reverential 
feeling is carried farther, and to an extent not perhaps necef- 
fary ; for as well as all reprefentation of the perfon of God, 
the prohibition extends alfo to that of the prophet, and no 
picture or ftatue of M:homet is in exifteace. t 

It is, to return to Hindvo idols, a circumftance very cre- 
ditable to the exterior morality of that extraordinary people, 
that no indecent exhibitions are even witnefled m their my- 
thological delineations or fculptures. Major Moor fays, 
(Hin. Pan. page 383.) that among the hundreds, perhaps 
thoufands, of mythological fubjeéts that came under -his 
notice within the laft few years of his refidence in India, 
not one was, in any refpect, offenfive to decency. Such 
images, he believes, are never feen in India; at any rate 
they are certainly very rare, or among fo many fubjects 
fome inftance of their exiftence muft have occurreds ‘Fhe. 
Linga and Yoni even, however grofs abitraGedly, are not 
indecently reprefented; their allufions are not obtrufive, 
but are veiled in myiterious decency, and mutt, thus hap- 
pily hidden from the vulgar eye, be extorted by philofo- 
phical curiofity. See Lixea and Yont. : 

The principal caufes that have been affigned for idolatry 

are, 
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are, the indelible idea which every man has of God, and 
the evidence which he gives of it to himfelf; an inviolable 
attachment to the fenfes, and a habit of judging and deciding 
by them, and them only ; the pride and vanity of the human 
mind, which is not fatisfied with fimple truth, but mingles 
and adulterates it with fables ; the ignorance of antiquity, 
or of the firlt times, and the firft men whereof we have but 
very dark and confufed knowledge by tradition, they having 
eft no written monuments or books; the ignorance and 
change of languages ;. the ftyle of the oriental writings, 
which is figurative and poetical, and perfonifies every thing ; 
the fuperitition, fcruples, and fears, infpired by religion ; 
the flattery of writers; the falfe relations of travellers ; the 
fictions of poets ; the imaginations of painters and {culptors ; 
a {mattering of phyfics, that is, a flight acquaintance with 
natural bodies and appearances, and their caufes; the efta- 
blifhment of colonies, and the invention of arts, miftaken by 
barbarous people; the artifices of priefts; the pride of cer- 
‘tain men, who have affected to pais for gods ; the love and 
gratitude borne by the people to certain of their great men 
and benefactors; and finally, the Scripture themfelves ill 
underftood. One great {pring and fountain of all idolatry, 
in the four quarters of the globe, fays fir William Jones (AL. 
Ref. vol. i. p. 426.), was the veneration paid by men to the 
fun, or vaftbody of fire, which ‘looks from his fole dominion 
like the -god of this world ;'’ and another, the immode- 


wate refpe€t fhewn to the memory of powerful or virtuous 


anceftors and warriors, of whom the fun and the moon were 

wildly fuppofed to be the parents. See Imacr. 

* IDOLKA, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the 

palatinate of -Troki; 26 miles S.W. of Troki. 

> IDOLOPGIA, Eororolix, in Rhetoric, a {pecies of pro- 

fopopeia, where dead perfons are fuppofed to fpeak. 

- IDOLOTAYTA, Eideros7x, things offered in facrifice 

to idols ; concerning the ufe ‘of which, the apoftie Paul 

lays down rules in 1 Corinth, chap. viii. ver. 4. 7. and 10. 

~ IDOLS, ands of, in Geography, a clutter of {mall ifllands 

inthe Atlantic, near the coait of Africa. N. lat. 8° 50’. 

- IDOMEN, in Ancient Geography, a town of Mace- 

donia, placed by Ptolemy in Emathia, and reprefented by 

Hierocles as an epifcopal city. 

* IDOMENT, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 

in the province of Macedonia; 26 miles N.N.E. of Edeffa. 
IDRA, a {mall ifland in the Adriatic. N. iat. 44° 6', 


-E. long. 15° 28’. 


* IDRAULICO, Jal. a word expreffing every kind of 
fonorous initrument, the tones of which are produced by 
the comprefiion of the air by water. See Hyprauricon. 

IDRE, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in Dalecarhia ; 
3420 miles N.W. of Fahlun. 

IDRIA. See Hyprta. 

TprtA, Ban of, a diltri& of Carniola, immediately fubje& 
to the chamber of Inner Auftria, at Gratz. .'The quick- 
filver mines of Idria are celebrated in natural hiltory, poetry, 
and romance. ‘They were difcovered in the year 1499 ; 
and the hill of Vogelberg has annually yielded more than 
300,000 pounds weight of mercury. The common ore is 
cinnabar ; but fometimes the pure quickiilver runs through 
the crevices. Jdria is furrounded with woody hiils; and 
the Vogelbere on the E. produces oaks and broom, while 
the interior confifts of red clay, calcareous rock, anda 
lack foft flate, which covers the metallic veins in a fouthern 
direGion. The deep defcent is by ladders and ttairs of 
ftone ; and the Jength of the galleries is computed at 316 
paces, or 580 fect. The operations in thefe vat mercu- 
rial caverns being-pernicious to health, are fometimes allotted 
asa punifhment to criminals. 
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IDRIAS, in Ancient Geography, a canton of Phrygia, 


in the confines of Caria.—Allo, a town of Caria. 

IDRO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the depart- 
ment of Mela, on alake; 16 miles N.N.E. of Brefcia. 

IDSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Naflau-Weilburg ; 12 miles N. of Mentz. ~ N. lat. 50° 12’. 
FE. long. 8? 12'. 

IDSU, a province of Japan, on the S. coaft of the 
ifland of Niphon. 

IDSUME, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Nipkon ; 
140 miles W.N.W. of Meaco. N. lat. 34° 95’. E. long. 
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IDULIA, in Antiquity, certain eggs offered to Jupiter on 
the ides of every month. They were fo called from their 
being offered on the ides. 

IDUMAZA, in Ancient Geography, or Land of Edom, a 
country of Afia, on the confines of Paleftine and Arabia, 
or rather. comprehending parts of Paleftine and Arabia; 
having Judea onthe N., Egypt and a branch of the Red fea 
on the W., the rett of Arabia Petra on the S., and the 
defert of Arabia on the E. Its extent varied in different 
periods of time. Efau, or Edom, from whom it derivedits 
name, and his defcendants, fettled along the mountains of 
Sein on the E. and S. of the Dead fea, from whence they 
fpread themfelves by degrees through the W. part of Arabia 
Petra, from that fea quite to the Mediterranean. (See 
Epom.) In the time of Mofes, Jofhua, and even of the 
Jewifh kings, they were hemmed in by the Dead fea on one 
fide, and the Eleanitic gulf on the other; but during the 
Jewifh captivity at Babylon, they advanced further N. into 
Judea, and {pread themfelves as far as Hebron in the tribe 
of Judah, taking poffeffion of what had formerly been the 
whole inheritance of the tribe of Simeon, and half of that 
which had been the inheritance of the tribe of Judah; till 
at length going over to the religion of the Jews they -be- 
came incorporated with them into the fame nation. Jofe- 
phus gives this account of their converfion. Hyrcanus 
took alfo Adora and Mariffa, cities of Idumza; and hav- 
ing fubdued all the Idumeans, he permitied them to 
remain in the country, upon condition that they would ke cir- 
cumcifed and ufe the Jewifh laws, and fubmit to live in 
From that time, in the r29th year 
B.C., they became Jews. Strabo, and after him many later 
geographers, had diyided it into Eaftern and Southern 
Idumza, with regard to its fituatian from Palefline. The 
capital of the former was called  Bozrah,’’ or ‘ Boffra,”’ 
and that of the latter « Petra,’? or “ JaGael."’ Jofephus, 
with regard to its extent at different periods, diftinguifhes 
it, when at the longeft, by the epithet of ‘* Great,” in op- 
pofition to its more narrow boundaries, and pices Hebron 
among the Idumean citics. He feems alfo to diflinguith 
between Lower and Upper Iduma ; but, upon the whole, 
the country 1s reprefented as hot, dry, mountainous, and m 
fome-parts barren ; the mountains exhibiting dreadful rocks 
and caverns like the fouthern part of Judah, which is called 
a defert, full of fuch rocky recefies aud caverns, which be- 
came the lurking-places of thieves and banditti. Concerning 
its ancient hiltory, fee the article Epom. 

OF this country little has been faid by-modern geographers 
and travellers, except that it lies moitly watte and uncultivated. 
It is inhabited by wild Avabs,.with whom Europeans have 
little or no intercourie. The country 1s now in poffeffion 
of the Turks; though it doth not appear that they keep 
any garrifons in it, except on the fea-coait, for fecuring the 
road between Egypt and Palefline, Among the caitles 
mentioned by traveliers is Larifia, to which we may add 
Salka, near the fronticrs of Egypt, the reiidence of :the 
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pacha Of this province. The Turks kéep foldiers alfo at 


Tina, a town on the fea-fhore ; Catio, a garrifoned cattle, 
where a toll is exacted from all merchants and. paffengers, 
atuated inva defert; Tor, a {mall fea-port and caitle near 
th ftraits of Guez, where an'aga commands the garrifon. 

IDYLLION, in Poetry, a little poem, containing the 
defcription or narration of fome adventures. 

The word is derived from the Greck svadsv, diminutive 

of sda, figure, reprefentation ; becaufe this poetry confifts 
in alively natural image or reprefentation of things. 
” The learned bifhop Lowth, in his “ Prileétiones, &c.”’ 
gefines an idyllion to be a poem of moderate length, of an 
uniform, middle ftyle, chiefly diftinguifhed for elegance 
and fweetnefs ; regular and clear as to plot, conduct, and 
arrangement. 

Theocritus is the oldeft author who has written idyllions. 

The Italians imitate him, and have brought the idyllion into 
modern ufe. : 
. ‘The idyllions of Theoeritus have a peculiar delicacy ; 
they appear with a clownifh, ruftic kind of fimplieity, but 
are full of the moft exquifite beauties; they feem drawn 
from the breaft of nature herfelf, and to have been dictated 
by the graces. 

The idyllion is a kind of poetry which paints the objects 
it defcribes ; whereas the epic poem relates them, and the 
dramatic acts them. The modern writers of idyllions do 
not keep up to that original fimplicity obferved by Theo- 
critus ; the people of our days would not bear an amorous 
fiGtiion, refembling the awkward gallantries of our peafants. 
Boileau obferves, that the fhorteit idyllions are ufually the 
bett. 

” The modern idyllions differ from thofe of the ancients, 
by introducing none but allegorical fhepherds or courtiers 
difguifed in their drefs ; whereas thofe of the ancients 
reprefent true fhepherds. Mr. Hardion obferves, that the 
talte of the prefent age is fo very different from that of 
the ancients in this ref{pect, that he would not take upon 
him to give a literal tranflation of Theocritus’s idyllions ; 
not that he reckons them bad in themfelves, nor that he 
condemns the rules followed in their compofition; but be- 
caufe the rules that were good at the time thofe poems were 
written, would, in the prefent age,. be relifhed but by very 
few. 

. The fubje& of idyllions, as being low of itfelf, requires 
the greateit elegance of diétion to det it off. Mr. Hardion 
is of opinion, that Theocritus has the advantage of Virgil 
in this refpe€&t ; obferving always the ftructure peculiar to 
paftoral poems, which conftitutes one of its chief beauties, 
‘This ftructure requires that the fourth foot of every verfe 
fhould be a daétylus, and fometimes alfo the firft, when it can 
be-done without affeétation. Befides, it is alfo neceffary that 
thefe da&tyli fhould be made without any czfura following ; 
and, if poffible, there fhould be a reft in the fenfe after each 
daétyle, which would add greatly to the regularity and per- 
feGtion of each verfe. Such are the following verfes of 
Theocritus and Virgil: ; 


“© Ewre pot, w Kopudwy, thos as Boss 3 nex Pirwyda.”” 
Theoc. Idyl. iv. ver. 1. 


Dic mihi, Damezta, cujum pecus? An Melibzi?”? 
Virg. Ecl. iii. ver. 1. 


-This ftru€ture in paftoral poems gives a vivacity, which 
‘is wonderfully pleafing in the mouth of a fhepherd. ‘Thefe 
tules are obferved by Theocritus with all the exatnefs pof- 
fible ; but by Virgit feldom ; which is rather to be imputed 
to the gentus of the Latin tongue than his want of ability ; 
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it being lefs copious, bold, and pliant, than the Greek: 
Mem. Acad Infeript.tom. vi. p. 255, 256. 

The invention of the idyllion is alcribed to Daphnis, who, 
by his extraordinary genius, fays Diodorus Siculus, “ in- 
vented the bucolic poem and fong, in the form it continues 
to appear in at prefent in Sicily.’ This paffage is confi- 
derable, as it fully afcertains the origin of the idyllion, fuch 
as it appears in Theocritus, and thofe that have imitated 
him. : 

After Daphnis, another Sicilian fhepherd, called Diomus, 
made himfelf famous for his paftoral poems. 
Stefichorus, who, according to Elian, was the firlt that 
made the misfortunes of Daphnis the fubject of his fongs. 
He lived, as fome chronologers will have it, in the time of 
Phalaris, about 550 years before the vulgar era ; and lalily, 
fome ages after this Theocritus appeared, who, forming him- 
felf on thefe firft-models, fo far excelled as to give paftoral 
poetry all the perfection it was capable of receiving. Mem. 
Acad. Infeript. tom.ix. p. 101. 

Bifhop Lowth, already cited, produced from the 
writings of the Hebrews many. perfect examples of this 
kind of poem. The firft~of thofe poems which deferve 
notice are the hiftorical pfalms, in celebration of the power 
and other attributes of the Deity, manifeited in the miracles 
which he performed in favour of his people. One of the 
principal of thefe occurs in the 78th pfalm ; the ftyle of 
which is fimple and uniform, but the ftructure is poetical, 
and the fentiments occafionally fplendid. Of a fimilar kind 
are the 1o5th-and 106th pfalms, very much refembling the 
78th, as well in the fubjeét as in the ftyle. The mixture 
of eafe and grace, difplayed in the exordium, is the fame 
in all. Thefe pfalms, both in plot and conduct, bear a fur- 
prifing analogy to the hymns of the Greeks ; a fpecies of 
poetry which was in very early ufe among them, and almoft 
entirely appropriated to the celebration of their religious 
rites. The fubjeéts in general were the origin of the gods, 
the places of their birth, their achievements, and the other 
circumftances of their hiftory. Such are all the poems of 
this kind now extant in the Greek ; fuch are the elegant 
hymns of Callimachus, as well as thofe which are attri- 
buted to Homer. The poem of Theocritus, entitled the 
“ Diofcouri,” or the praife of Caftor and Pollux, is alfo 
a genuine hymn, and very elegant in its kind ; noris it im- 
properly claffed.among the Idylliums, which include all of 
this fpecies. The 136th pfalm may be referred to the clafs 
of thofe of the hiftorical kind. The exordium commences 
with this well known diftich ; 


“ Glorify Jenovan, for he is goed ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever :”” 


which, according to Ezra (iil. 10, 11.), was commonly fin 
by alternate choirs. Here the latter line of the diftich, 
being added by the fecond ehoir, and fubjoined to every 
verfe (which is a fingular cafe), forms a perpetual Epode. 
Hence we may colleé& the whole nature and form of the 
intercalary verfe, or burthen of the fong; which exprefles 
ina clear, concife, and fimple manner fome particular fen- 
timent, that feems to include virtually the general fubje& 
or defign of the poem; and it is thrown in, at proper in- 
tervals, according to the nature and arrangement of it, for 
the fake of impreffing the fubjeét more firmly upon the 
mind. ‘That the mtercalary verfe is per fe€&tly congenial to the 
Idyllium, is evident from the authority of Theocritus, Bion, 
Mofchus, and even of Virgil. The 107th pfalm may be 
undoubtedly enumerated among the moft elegant monuments 
of antiquity ; and it is chiefly indebted for its elegance to 
the general plan and condu& of the poem, Another example 
might 
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might be fele&ted from Ifaiah; for by uniting the conclufion 
of the ninth chapter with the beginning of the tenth, inge- 
nioufly feparated by the common divifion into chapters, we 
fhall find a complete and conneéted prophecy againft the 
kingdom of Ifrael or Samaria. (If? ix. 8. x. 4.) It is 
replete with terror apd folemnity, and poffeflés a degree of 
force and fublimity to which the Idyllium feldom rifes ; 
though it preferves the form of the Idyllium fo perfe& and 
exprefs, that it cannot with propriety be referred to any 
other clafs. Befides. the inftances already mentioned there 
are others, and probably not a few (in the book of Pfalms 
particularly), which may be equally accounted of the Idyl- 
dium fpecies. To this clafs belong more efpecially thofe 
in which fome particular fubje& is treated in a more copious 
and regular manner than is ufual in compofitions ftri@ly 
lyric. Such is the ro4th pfalm, in which the poet embel- 
lifhes his noble fubje&t with the cleareft and moft {plendid 
colouring of language; and with imagery the moft mag- 
nificent, lively, diverfified, and pleafing, at the fame time 
fele&, and happily adapted to the fubje&. Nothing, fays 
our learned author, of the kind extant, can be conceived 
more perfe&t than this hymn, whether we confider it with 
refpeét to its intrinfic beauties, or as a model of that fpecies 
of compofition. The Greek hymns confifted chiefly of 
fables, and thefe fables regarded perfons and events, which 
were neither laudable in themfelves nor greatly to be admired : 
“indeed,” fays the ingenious prelate, * I do not recollect 
any that are extant of this fublime nature, except that of 
the famous ftoic Cleanthes, which is infcribed to Jove, that 
is, to God the Creator, or, as he exprefles himfelf, «to 
the Eternal Mind, the Creator and Governer of nature."’ 
Tt is doubrlefs a moft noble monument of ancient wifdom, 
and replete with truths not lefs folid than magnificent." 
~The hymn of David, juft mentioned, defervedly occupies 
the firft place in this clafs of poems; and that which comes 
the neareft to it, as well in the conduét of the poem as in 
the beauty of the ftyle, is the 139th pfalm, which, though 
perhaps excelled by the former in the plan, difpofition, and 
arrangement of the matter, is not in the lea(t inferior in the 
dignity and elegance of the figures and imagery. 

IDYMA, or Ipymus, in Ancient Geography, a town and 
alfo a river of Afia Minor, in Caria; called Jdimus by 
Ptolemy. 

IDYRUS, a town and river of Afia, in Pamphylia. 

JEACOCK, Samvet, in Biography, brother to the cele- 
brated prefident of the Robin-Hood fociety, was by trade a 
baker, and carried his loaves to his cuftomers on his own 
fhoulders. He would not have been mentioned here among 
mufical dilettanti merely for being fond of mufic, but for 
a peculiar talent of which we haye never known any other 
perfon poffeffed. This worthy tradefman played a little 
on feveral inftruments, but chiefly the tenor; and at the 
Madrigal fociety, eftablifhed in his time, he ufed to fing 
the bafe part. He was an excellent judge of inftruments 
played with the bow ; their ftrings, tone, and conftruGtion ; 
found out their defecis, and often cured them. He was ore 
of the beft ringers and fwimmers of his time; and even 
‘when in years, was very expert in other manly exercifes. 
But his moft extraordinary talent was the being able, with- 
out knowing the names of the keys of the harpfichord, to 
play upon it, with his 10 fingers, without the leaft hefita- 
tion, any number of changes in a peal of 40 bells, which 
changes amounted to 3,628,500. After feeing as well 
- “as hearing this aflonifhing performance on our own in- 
flrument, we tried to exprefs, in mufical notation, the 
changes in favourite peals on eight or ten bells, but were 
totally unable to play them éven with the notes before us, 
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at fo meet, among the greateft performers on the harpfi- 
chord, with any one that could: The melodies produced 
by thefe changes are fo wild and unlike any. thing. to 
which the hand’ or the eye is, accuftomed, that they are as 
dificult to a coufummate mafter, as the firft tune to.a 
child who has juft learned the gammut. See Buns and 
CHANGES. : 

JEALOUSY, in Ethics, is that peculiar uneafinefs which 
arifés from the tear that fome rival may rob us of the af- 
fections of one whom we greatly love, or fufpicion that 
he has already done it. The firft fort of jealoufy..is in- 
feparable from love, before it is in.pofleffion of its obje&;+ 
the latter is often unjuft, generally mifchievous, always 
troublefome. : : 

Jeatousy, Waters of See Waters. 

JEAN, Sr., in Geography, an ifland: of Swifferland, in 
Bienne lake —Alfo, a town of Canada, on the left bank of 
St. Laurence. N. lat. 467 39'. W. long. 71° 33'.—Alfo, 
a town of Canada, on the right bank of St. Laurence. N. lats 
47° 12'. W.iong. 70° 12’. ; 

Jean d’ Angely, St., a town of France, and principal place 
of a diftriét, in the department of the Lower Charente. The 
place contains 5400, and the canton 13,827 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 2224 kiliometres, in 20 communes. The 
chief article of trade in this place is brandy, and it has. a 
manufa@ture of wooller ftuffs. N. lat: 45° 59’. W- long. 
o° 25’. 

Jean d’ Aulph, St. a town of France, inthe department of 
the Leman, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri®& of 
Thonon. The place contains 1918, and the canton 6344 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1874. kiliometres, in 6 com- 
munes. 

Jeaw de Bournay, St. atown of France, in. the departs 
ment ofthe [fére, and chief place of a canton, inthe ditt 
of Vienne; 12 miles E. of Vienne. The place contains 2848, 
and the canton 11,733 inhabitants, on a territory of 2372 
kiliometres, in 14. communes. ’ 

Jean ce Breveley, St., a town of France, in the de part- 
ment of Morbihan, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Ploermel. The place contains 2573, and the canton 
11,337 inhabitants, on a territory of 262% kiliometres, in 7 
communes. 

Jean de Daye, a town of France, in-the department of the 
Channel, and chief place of a canton, in the diitrict of St. 
L6. The place contains 124, and the canton 8197 inhabit- 
ants, on a territory of 1324 kiliometres, in 17 communes. 

Jean du Gard, a town of France, in the department of 
the Gard, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Alais. The place contains 3203, and the canton 5101 in- 
habitants, on a territory of $74 kiliometres, in -3-communes, 

Jean de Lofne, a town of France, and principal place of 
a diltri@, in the department of the Cote d'Or; 15 miles S.E, 
of Dijon. N. lat. 47° 5’. E. long. 5° 19’. 

Jean de Luz, S:., a fea-port town of France, in-the de» 
partment of the Lower Pyrenées, and) chief place of a 
canton, in the diitriét of Bayonne, -fituated in the bay. of 
Bifcay ; the harbour of which has lately been. improved ; 
10 miles S.W. of Bayonne. The place contains: 2553, 
and the canton 8457 inhabitants, ona territory of 155 kilia- 
metres, in.g communes. “N. lat. 43° 23'., W. long.1° 35". 

Jean de Maurienne, St., a town of France, and chief place 
of a diftriét, in the department of Mont Blane, lately ca- 
pital of a county in Savoy, aud the fee of a bithop, near 
the union of the rivers Arve and Aral: belides the cathedral 
it has two parith churches.and a convent ; 27-milés.S.E. af 
Chambery. The place contains 2258, and the cantons 
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17,453 inhabitants, on a territory of 440 kiliometres, in 20 
communes. N, lat. 45°16’. E. long. 6° 16. 

Juan du Mont, a town of France, in the department of 
the Vendée, fituated near the fea-coaft ; 7 miles W.5.W. 
of Challons. 

Jean Pied-de-Port, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Pyrenées, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diltrict of Mauleon, having a citadel on a roct., at 
the entrance of one of the paflages of the Pyrenées; 12 
miles S.E. of Bayonne. ‘The place contains 1286, and thc 
canton 8205 inhabitants, on a territory of 4173} kilometres, 
dn-20 communes. N. lat. 43° g's W. long. 1° rol. 

JEAN en Rayans, a town of France, in the department of 
the Dréme, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Valence ; 18 miles E.N.E. of Valence. The place contains 
28c8, and the canton 6791 inhabitants, on a territory of 
2324 kiliometres, in 10 communes. 

‘Sean de Soleymicx, St., a town of Lrance, in the depart- 
ment of the Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the diitrict 
of Montbrifon ; 7 miles S. of Montbrifon. The place con- 
taifs 574, and the canton’7964. inhabitants, on a territory of 
180 kiliometres, in 16 communes. 

Jean de Vergt, St.. a town of France, in the department 
of the Dordogne, and chief place ofa canton, in the diftricdt 
of Perigueux. The place contains 786, and the canton 9098 
inhabitants,.on a territory of 2774 kiliometres, in 18 com- 
munes. 

Jran de Pertus, St., a town of France, ii the department 
of the [fére 5 24 miles S.S.E. of Grenoble. 

JEAN-CAPELLE, in Jchihyology, a name given by 
Ruy{ch, and {ome others, to the fifh called by authors the 
faber Indicus, or Indian doree ; and more expreflively named 

~by Artedithe zeus witha forked tail. 

JEAN-DE-BARRE, in Geography, an ifland of Africa, 
in the kingdom of Senegal, about 15 miles in circumference. 

JEANNIN, Perer, in Biography, was born in 1540, 
and brought up to the profeffion of the law. He was, at 
an early age, appointed advocate in the parliament of Bur- 
gundy, and foon diftinguifhed himfelf by his eloquence and 
force of reafoning. He was afterwards appointed agent for 
the affairs of the province. In this fituation he nobly refifted, 
with all his power, the order for perpetrating, at Dijon, the 
maffacre of the Proteftants on St. Bartholomew’s day, which 
took place in Paris and other cities. This was particularly 
meritorious in him who was. a moft zealous Catholic, fo 
much fo that he joined the leaguers in fupport of their re- 
ligion 3: a cireumftance which proved highly ferviceable to 
the kingdom; for, being deputed by the duke of Mayenne 
to negoeiate with Philip of Spain, the declared protector-of 
the league, he foon difcoveredthat the real defign of that prince, 
in fupporting the civil war in France, was to gain poffeffion 
of fome of its beft provinces. On his return, therefore, he 
exerted himfelf to detach the duke from the Spaniards, and 
to acknowledge his lawful fovereign. Henry IV. made him 
a member of his council, and kept him at his court, where 
nothing was. undertaken without hisadvice. He died at the 
age of 82, in the year 1622. This refpeCtable man witnefled 
the fucceffion of feven kings to the throne of France. His 
Memoirs and Negociations were publifhed, in 1659, at Paris, 
in folio; but they have fince been printed in four volumes 
1zmo. 
nagement of important and difficult concerns. Moreri: 

JEAN-RABEL, in Geography, a town of the ifland ef 
Hifpaniola, at the mouth of a river on the N.W. coaft; 10 
miles. N,E.ef St. Nicholas Mole. N, lat. 19° 56’. W. long. 
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They are regarded as excellent. guides for the ma-. 
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JEATPOUR,a town of Bengal; 20 miles N. of Kith- 


enagur. : 

JEBAKSHOUR, a town of Turkifh Armenia; 49° 
miles S. of Arzengan. ; 

JEBARA-Cunaca, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Niphon; 2o miles N.N.E. of Jedo. » ; 

JEBB, Sasturn, M.D., in Biography,.a man of learning. 
and editor of feveral works, was bornat Nottingham, Ie 
was entered of Peterhoufe, Cambridge, aid, imbibing the 
fentiments of the non-jurors, he accepted the office of li- 
brarian to Jeremy Coliier: During his refidence in college, he 
pubhthed a tranflation of ** Martin’s Anfwers to Emelyn,'” 
1718; and an edition of  S..Juftini Martyris Dialogus 
cum Tryphone,’’ Gr. Lat. 8yo. Lond. 1719. When he 
quitted Cambridge he married the daughter of an eminent 
apothecary in London, who gave him inilructions in phar- 
macy. Stil, however, he continued his literary purfuits ;. 
and in 1722 undertook the editorfiip.of a periodical work, 
entitled «¢ Bibliotheca Literaria,” which only extended to 
10 numbers, notwith{tanding it was fupported: by the con- 
tributions of feveral diftinguifhed {cholars. He likewife 
edited the following works: ‘* De Vita et Rebus geftis 
Marie Scotorum Regine,”? 8vo, 1725, which was compiled 
from original records and authors of credit ; * Arittidis 
Orationes, cum Notis,” in two volumes 4to. Oxford, 1728, 
which is a valuable edition of this Greek orator ; ‘* Joannis 
Caii Britanni de Canibus Britannicis, de variorum Animalium 
et Stirpium, &c. de Libris propriis, de Pronunciatione 
Grece et Latine Lingue,” 8vo. 17293 “ Baconi Opus 
Majus,”’ folio, 1733 3 ‘¢ Hodii Lib. 11. de Grecis illuitribus,. 
&c.’’ 8vo. 1742; to which he prefixed a Latin diflertation 
on the life and writings of the author. It is not known at 
what period Mr. Jebb received the degree of M.D. He 
fettled at Stratford, in Effex, and continued to praétice- 
medicine there till late in life, when he retired, with a mos 
derate fortune, into Derbyshire, where he died in.1772. Gen,. 
Biog. Nichols’s Anecdotes. of Bowyer. 

Jees, Sir Ricuarp, Baronet, M.D..was bormat Strat- 
ford, in Effex, where his father, the fubject of the preceding 
article, praétifed as a phyfician.. He had a liberal claffical 
education at Oxford ;: but being by principle a-non-juror, 
from his father, he could not be matriculated, nor take any- 
degree at that univerfity. He afterwards ftudied. medicine- 
in London and im Leyden ;, and from the univerfity in the~ 
latter city he obtained the degree of. do¢tor of. medicine. 
Upon {fettling in Lendon. he entered as licentiate of the 
College of Phyficians ;,and in.the year-1768 he was ele&ted’ 
a fellow.of that body. He was for fome time phyfician both te. 
St. George’s hofpital, and to.the Weftminiter infirmary. As: 


a practitioner he became fo emizent, that when the duke of: 


Glouceiter fell dangeroufly ill in Italy he was requelted ta. 
go abroad to attend the health of that prince ;: and on this: 
ocealion his. condu€t gave fo mueh fatisfaction that he was. 
ealled abroad a fecond time to vifit. the fame prince, on a; 
future illnefs, in 1777, About this time he was made. phyfi-- 
cian-extraordinary to the king ; and in 1780.was appointed: 
phyfician in ordinary to the Prince of Wales. He not only 

held thefe offices about the royal family, but was for feveral. 
years one of the phyficians chiefly employed by them.. Upon 

the death of fir Edward Wilmot, in 1768, he was appointed 

one of the phyficians in ordinary to his majefty; but this 

office he did not enjoy. many months; for, being in attend— 
ance on two of the princeffles, who were affected with the 

meafles, he was fuddenly attacked with a fever in their apart-. 
ments at Windfor, and fell a vidtim to the difeafe, after a: 
few days illnefs, on the 4th day of July, 1787, in the 58th 
year of his. age. 
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Sepp, Jone, an eminent icholar, divine, and phyfician, 
was the eldeit fon of the Rev. John Jebb, dean of Cafhell, 
Sprung from 2 family in Nottinghamfhire, and was born at 
London in the year 1736. Having finifhed his early edu- 
cation at feveral f{chocls- in England and Ireland, he 
was admitted a penfioner of Trinity-college, Dublin, in 
1753, and is the following year entered at St. Peter’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where, in 1 757, he took the degree of B.A., 
and commenced the office of private tutor: In 17“o he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. and was confirmed fellow. 
In 1762 he received deacon’s orders, and in the following 
year thofe of prieft. He was eleGed by the univerfity to 
the rectory of Ovington, in Norfolk, in 1764, and in the 
fame year married Ann, daughter of the Rev. J. Torking- 
ton and of lady Dorothy Sherrard, with whom he lived in 
happy union of fentiment and affeétion to the time of his 
death. In 1765 he publifhed, in conjun&ion with two 
friends, viz. the Rev. Robert Thorpe and the Rev. George 
Wollafton, a work held in hich eftimation at Cambridge 
and elfewhere, and entitled «* Excerpta quedam é Newtoni 
Priacipiis Philofophie Naturalis, cum notis Variorum,” 
4te. On the return of our author to Cambridge in 1766, 
he commenced an important era of his life. Refuming his 
office a8 private tutor, and reading oceafional leétures,. he en- 
tered with ardour into the concerns of the univerfity. In 
1768 he began a courfe of le&tures on the Greek Teftament, 
in the profecution of which he avowed opinions of a very 
liberal kind; and in his political fentiments- he ranked him- 
felf among the advocates for popular meafures. In both 
tliefe refpeGts he became the undifguifed and zealous advo- 
cate of reformation both in church and ftate. Having in 
1769 been prefented to the vicarage of Flixton, near Bungay, 
and to the united reétories of Homersficld and St. Crois, 


_and being alfo nominated chaplain to his wife’s relation, the 


earl of Harborough, he from this time divided his refidence 
for fome years between Bungay and Cambridge. In 1770 
he publithed a * Short Account’ of his theological leGtures, 
which had fubjeéted him to fome obloquy, and in 1772 he 
re-edited: this “Account”? with large additions. About 
this time he took an active part with thofe who fought relief 
in the matter of ecclefialtical fubfcription, and- appeared 
as an adyocate of the caufe in the Whitehall Evening Poft, 
under the affumed appellation of “ Paulinus.”” His letters 
were colleéted in a pamphlet, publifhed in 1772. He was 
alfo anxious for the improvement of academical education in 
Cambridge ; with a view to which he withed to eftablifh 
annual examinations. But a'l his liberal efforts and plans 
proved ineffectual with regard to their main obje¢t, although 
# has been thought that they were not altogether fruitlefs as 
to their general influence on the ftate of the univerfity. Soon 


after this time, Mr, Jebb, actuated by an integrity and zeal 
‘which did him great honour, determined to withdraw from the 


public fervice of a church, the eftablifhed doGirines of which 
he difapproved ; and accordingly in September 1775, he 
refigned all his livings, and in September 1776, he tinally 
Jeft Cambridge. He was now entering anew, as it were, 
into life ; and witha view to an honourable and ufeful mode 
of exercifing his talents, and of procuring a fubfiftence, he 
determined, under the advice of his relation fir Richard 
Igbb, to affiume the medical profeffion. The neceffary qua- 
Tifications it would not require much time to attain, when 
we confider the comprehenfive mind ard the indefatigable 
affiduity of Mr. Jebb; and therefore after devoting his. at- 
tention for fome time to the ftudies conneéted with the pre- 
feffion which he had in view, he obtained in 1777 a diploma 
ot M.D. from St. Andrews, and was admitted a licentiate 
ef the London college, and commenced practice in 
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February 1778, purfuing at the fame time various means of 

medical improvement. In this year he was elected a fellow 

of the Royal Society. In his political carcer he connected 

himfelf with thofe who were adverfe to the American war ; 

and as he was always ardent in every caufe which he deemed 

of importance, his zeal on this occafion obfruéted his pro- 

feflional fuccefs, though he had many friends who thought 

highly of his talents, and who much wifhed to ferve him. 

Of his attention to the duties of his profeflion he gave evi- 

dence to the public in 1782 by a work entitled “ Select 

Cafes of the Diforder commonly termed the Paralyfis of the 

Lower Extremities; to which is added A Cafe of Cata- 

lepfy.""  Thefe cafes tend to fupport the practice of 
Mr. Pott in applying cauftics to the tumour of the {pine 

in the above-mentioned paralyfis.. The ardour of Dr. Jebb’s 
mind, the affiduity of his application, the various anxieties 
he felt for the interefts of the public, and the fatigues 
which he underwent in his endeavours to promote them, im- 
paired his bodily health and ftrength, and reduced him to a 
tate of. debility, -under the progrefs of which he funk, 
whilft he retained the full exercife of his faculties and bene- 
volent feelings ;*fo that he terminated a courfe of honour- 
able and a@tive fervice on March 2, 1786, im the siit year 
of hisage.. His works confit cf his « Plan of Theological 
Lcétures ;"’ «« A Harmony of the Gofpels;’” letters on the 
fubje& of fubfcription; fermons and theological traéts ;- 
papers relative to the ftate of public education at Cambridge ;. 
of medical cafes; and of political and mifcellaneous papers. 
They were collected and publifhed in three large volumes 
Svo. in 1787 by Dr. John Difney, who has prefixed me- 
moirs of his life, to which we are indebted for the pre- 
ceding article. 

JEBHAN, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in La- 
hore ; 55 miles N.N.E. of Behnbur. 

JEBINIANA, atown of Tunis; 15 miles S.E. of El. 
Jemme: 

JEBNA, a town of Paleftine, on the fcite of the ancient 
city of Gath, afterwards called “ Ibelin;” 10 miles S. of 
Jaffa. 

JEBUGY, a town onthe S. coaft of Mindanao. N. 
lat. 72. 15/.. Evlong. 1227 55'- 

JEBUS, in Ancient Geography, an ancient name of Jeru- 
falem; before it was conquered by the Ifraelites. It was. 
fo called from its founder Jebus, fon of Canaan, and father 
of the Jebufites. Joth. xviii. 28. Judg. xix. 11. , 

JECARINUS Piscis, in Ichthyology, a name given by 
Gaza, and many other writers, to the ifh more commonly” 
called hepatus pifcis, by fomejecur marinum. 

JECTEHEL, in Ancient Geography, a name given to 
Petra, the capital ef Arabia Petrxa ; faid-to have been- 
derived from the name of a rock, from the fummit of 
which Amaziah, king of Judah, precipitated 2000. 
Idumzans whom he had taken in battle. 

JECUR. See Liver. 

Jecur marinum, in Ichthyology, is ufed by Hermolaus and - 
fome other writers in the fame ienfe with hepatus. 

Jecur uterizsum. The placenta is by fome thus called, 
from the fuppofed fimilitude of its figure and office with 
that of the liver. 

JEDBURGH, anciently called Jedqworth, in Geography,. 
a royal borough, and capital town of the county of Rox- 
bergh ia Scotland, is pleafantly fituated on the banks of 
the river Jed, and is nearly furrounded with lofty eminences. 
The town lays claim to remote antiquity. The two Jed- 
burghs, or Jedworths, according to Chalmers, are the 
oldeit parifhes in Scotland. As early as the middle of the 
ninth century, bifhep Ecered founded a church and village 
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on the banks of the Jed, at or near this place. At tht 
commencement of the Scoto-Saxon period a caftle was 
ftanding here, and the village was advanced to the dignity of 
a burgh, under the influence of the baron. Malcolm IV. 
is {aid to have refided very frequently at this caftle, and 
finifhed his youthful career at this place in the year 1165. 
In feveral charters granted by this monarch, by William 
and Alexander II., Jedburgh is called “Our Burgh.” 
Other monarchs, and nobles of the firft rank, made the 
cattle of Jedburgh a place of refidence, and many public 
atts were executed here; and after the demife of Alex- 
ander III. the town, monaftery, and caftle were involved, 
for feveral ages, in bloodfhed and devaftation. Hamilton, 
an amiable poet, thus laments the effeéts of wars, on 


«¢ Jedas ancient walls, once feat of kings.” 


In 1147, David I. founded a monaftery for canons re- 
gular at this place, and provided it with ample revenues 
ariling from tithes, ‘the multure of the miln of Jedworth,’’ 
and a faltwork. Malcolm IV. augmented thefe revenues. 
The bithop of Glafgow, and the abbot of Jedburgh, had 
many altercations refpeéting their dignities, liberties, cuftoms, 
rents, &c. and at length the former obtained a decided af- 
cendency over the latter. The wars between the Scots, and 
king Edward I. of England, involved the abbot and _ his 
canons in ruin. They were driven from their monattery, and 
fought refuge in different religious houfes in England. At 
the Reformation, the monaftery became the property of the 
kine by annexation. A convent of Carmelites was founded 
here in 1513. Befides the town of Jedburgh, the parifh 
comprehends a large diltri€t, which is divided into three parts 
by the intervention of the parifhes of Abbot-rule and Oxnam. 
‘The lower divilion, on both fides of the river, forms the prin- 
cipal part of the parifh; the fecond contains the diltrict of 
old Jedburgh; and the third, or upper part, laying on the 
eaft fide of the river, and extending to the border moun- 
tains, conftitutes the barony of Edgarftown. Befides the 
eltablifhed church, the town contains three other places of 
worlhip ; refpectively called the Burger-meeting, anti- 
Burger-meeting, and Relief congregation. Jedburgh is 
governed by a provot and three bailies, affilted by a felect 
council of the principal inhabitants. Here are a weekly 
market, and feveral fairs. The vicinity of the town is noted 
fur its orchards. In 1800 the number of houfes was 676, 
and of inhabitants 3834. Chalmers Caledonia, vol. 1. 
—Sinclair’s Statiltical Account of Scotland, vol. 1. 

JEDNITZA, a town of Hungary, on the borders of 
Moravia; 30 miles N. of Topoltzan. 

JEDO, Jeppo, or Yeddo, the capital of Japan, centri- 
cally fituated on a bay of the fame name, on the S.E, fide of 
the chief ifland Niphon. The houfes never exceed two 
iiories, and have numerous fhops towards the ttreets. The 
harbour is fo fhallow, that an European fhip would be 
obliged to anchor at the diiiance of five leagues. The city 
towards the bay forms the tigure of a cretcent, and is of 
fuch extent, asthe Japanefe affirm, that.it would occupy a 

‘perfon 21 hours to walk round its circumference, which 
might thus amount to 21 leagues: and they fay, that it is 
feven leagues in length by five in breadth. Thunberg ob- 
ierves, shat it is faid to be 63 Britifh miles in circumference, 
and at any rate rivals Pekin in fize. A large river, not 
named by Kempfer, but by others called Tonkag, paffes 
through the city, and difcharges itfelf into the haven by 
five ftreams, over each of which is a bridge : a confiderable 
branch furrounds the cattle, and fills its ditches, over 
which is the principal bridge, called Niphonbas, which is the 
wentre whence roads and diltances are meafured. Thefe 
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ftreams fupply feveral canals. The bridge now mentioned 
opens on both fides into a long ftreet, 50 paces wide, that 
trayerfes the whole city, and that is thronged with paflen- 
gers, many of whom are richly dreffed, and carried in their 
chairs and palanquins. - This city has fuffered much from re- 
peated earthquakes, and alfo from a fire, which, in 1772, is 
faid to have confumed fix leagues of it in length, and three 
in breadth. Since thefe calamities have occurred the build. 
ings have been improved, the ftreets have been widened and 
made to crofs one another at right angles, and feveral palaces, 
temples, monaiteries, and public edifices have been erected 
in a more beautiful ftyle. The moft fuperb ftructure is the 
emperor’s palace, which is furrounded with {tone walls and 
ditches with draw bridges, forming of itfelf a confiderai,le 
town, which is faid to be five leagues in circumference. It 


_ confilts of three inclofures, the innermoft of which is the 


refidence of the emperor, and behind it are magnificent 
gardens, and the other two are occupied by the princes and 
lords that compofe his court. The police of the town is 
under the conduG of two governers, who act alternately fora 
year; and befides, there are feveral fubordinatemagiitrates who 
fuperintend the ftreets, the tradefmen, handicrafts, &e .who 
are very numerous, and of various defcriptions. Like other 
Japanefe cities, Jedo has neither walls nor fortifications ; but 
it includes a great number of {hops and markets, furnifhed 
with all forts of neceflaries and merchandize, which are fold 
at a higher price than in any other city of the empire, oa 
account of the population of the place, and the difficulty 
of importation. N. lat. 36° 30’. E. long. 140°. 

JEDOGAWA, a river of Japan, which pafles by 
Ofaka, where it is crofled with feyeral bridges of cedar, 
from 300 to 360 feet in length. 

JEDOWITZ, a town ot Moravia, in the circle of Brunn ; 
1o miles N.N E. of Brunn. 

JEEAGUR, a town of Bengal; 43 miles S.S.E. of 
Curruckpour. 

JEEMBAREE, a town of Bengal; 12 miles N.N.W. 
of Koonda. 

JEEMWOREE, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 4o 
miles E. of Fyzabad. 

JEER-Caprstan,in Nautical Language. See CApsTAn. 

JEERS, or Jears, in a Ship, an aflemblage of tackles, 
by which the lower yards of a ihip are hoifted up along the 
matt to their ufual ftation, or lowered from thence’as occa- 
fion requires ; the former of which operations is called /way- 
ing ; and the latter /riking. 

In a fhip of war the jeers are ufually compofed of two 
ftrong tackles, each of which has two blocks, viz. one 
faftened to the lower matt-head, and the other to the mid- 
dle of the yard. The two blocks which are lafked to the 
middle, or flings of the yard, are retained inthis fituation 
by means of two cleats, nailed on each fide, whofe arms 
inclofe the ropes by which the blocks are faftened to the 
yard. The two ropes which communicate with thefe tackles 
lead down to the deck onthe oppolite fide uf the mait, ac- 
cording to the fituation of the upper jeer-blocks. The jeers 
in merchant-fhips have ufually two large fingle blocks on the 
oppofite fide of the matt-head, and another of the fame fize 
in the middle of the yard. The rope, which communicates 
with thefe, paffes through one of the blocks hanging at the 
mait-head, then through the block on the yard, and after- 
wards through tke other hanging-block upon the matt. 
To the lower ends of this rope, on the oppofite fides of 
the matt, are fixed two tackles, each of which is formed 
of two double blocks, the lower one being heoked to a 
ring-bolt in the deck, and the upper one {pliced or feized 
into the lower end of the great rope above, which is. called 

the 
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the tye. By this contrivance the mechanical power of the 
tackle below is tranfmitted to the tye, which, communi- 
cating with blocks on. the yard, readily fways up or 
lowers it, either by the effort of both jeers at once, on the 
pppolite fides of the malt, or by each of them feparately 
one after another. Falconer. 

They fay a man is brought to the jeers, when going to 
be punifhed at the jeer-capitan. This is done in the follow- 
ine manner ; a capitan-bar being thruft through the hole of 
the barrel, the offender’s arms are extended at full length 
crofs-wife, and fo tied to the bar ; having fometimesa bafket 
of bullets, or fome other like weight, hanging by his neck. 
In this pofture he continues till he be either brought to con- 
fefs fome plot or crime, whereof he is fufpected ; or that he 
has fuffered what he is cenfured to undergo, at the difcretion 
of the captain. 

JEETKA, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 28 miles 
N.N.W. of Dacca. . 

JEFFERIES, Georce, in Biography, an Englith judge, 
whofe name has already been mentioned in fome foregoing 
articles with becoming indignation, was born at Aton in 
Denbighfhire, and educated at Weitminfter fchool, after 
‘which he removed to the Inner Temple, where he ftudied the 
Jaw with great application. By attaching himfelf to the 
duke of York (fee James II.) he obtained the place of a 
Welch judge, the honour of knighthood, and the chief- 
julticefhip of Chefter. In 1633 he was page chief- 
yultice of the king’s bench, and in 1685 lord chancellor. 
His cruelties on the wefterneiresit upon the followers of the 
duke of Monmouth were of the moft favage kind: they 
were, however, quite fatisfa€tory to the king, who merrily 
‘(a wretched fubje& for royal merriment) denominated this 
particular circuit ‘ Jefferies’s campaign.’’ By fupporting all 
the arbitrary meafures of the court, he rendered himfelf fo 
obnoxious to the people, that when James abdicated the 

‘throne and fled from the kingdom, he would gladly have 
followed his mafter, but being deteéted in the difguife of a 
failor, he was feized, and would have been torn to pieces by 
the people, had he not been refcued by the civil power: he was 
afterwards committed to the Tower, where he died in 1689. 
Hume’s Hilt. - 

JEFFERSON, in Geography, a county of Kentucky, in 
America, bounded N. and W. by Ohio river, S. by Nelfon 
county, and SE. and E. by Shelby ; it contains 8395 in- 
habitants, of whom 2330 are flaves. The chief town is 
Louifville.—Alfo, a county of Georgia, formed in 1796 
from the counties of Burke and Warren, bordering on 
Ogechee river, and Briar and Big creeks. It contains 5684 
inhabitants.— Alfo, a county in Teneffee, Hamilton dif- 
triét, watered by feveral rivers, and containing, together 
with the county of Cocke, gor7 inhabitants, of whom 

5 are flaves.—Alfo, a county of the ftate of Ohio, 
sounded S. by the Ohio, and N. by the lake Erie, including 
the tra& called the Conne@ticut referve ; and containing 
8766 inhabitants. Its chief town is Stubenville.—Alfo, a 
pott-town of Virginia, on the N. fide of Roanoke river, 
19 miles below the Oeconeachey iflands. N. lat. 36° 32'— 
‘Alf, a town in Grafton county, North Hampihire, con- 
taining 112 inhabitants,—Alfo, a town of Pennfylvania, 
nine miles from Amity, and feven from Scottville—Alfo, a 
fort in the Rate of Ohio, fituated on a {mall flream, which 
falls into the Great Miami, containing about 100 men; 21 
miles N. of fort St. Clair. N. lat. 40° 4'.—Alfo, a fort on 
the E. bank of the Miffifippi, in Kentucky, near the line 
.of the flate of Teneffee. 

_ JEFFERY, Troms, in Biography, fon of a refpeé- 
‘able merchant, was born at Exeter towards the clofe of the 
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feventeenth century. He received his academica! education 
in the feminary under the care of Mr. Jofeph Hallet ; in con- 
nection with whom he afterwards, for fome time, preached. 
In the year 1726 he fettled at Little Baddow, in Eflex, where 
he remained but two years, when he returned to his native 
city. He had already exhibited talents which led his friends 
to expect much from his future labours, but Death, who 
pays no regard to fuperior abilities, took him away while he 
was itill a very young man. His publications, which were 
chiefly in defence of our common religion, met with the 
approbation of the wife and the learned, and even extorted 
high encomiums from his principal antagonift Mr. Anthony 
Collins. His principal pieces are entitled « The true 
Grounds and Reafons of the Chriltian Religion, in oppofi- 
tion to the falfe Ones, &c. ;”  Chriftianity the Perfection 
of all Religion, Natural and Revealed, &c.?? Mr. Jeffery 
poffeifed a itrong intelle&@ ; he devoted himfelf to the inveftiga- 
tion of the fcriptures : fo abforbed was he in application and 
thought, that he would go a whole day without his ufual 
meals, and without recolleGting that abftinence to which 
were owing the languor and exhaufted {pirits which he felt 
in the evening. He had an expanded, liberal, and candid 
mind. Dr. Kennicott highly applauded Mr. Jeffery’s an- 
{wers to Collins; and Dr. Doddridge {peaks of the writer 
as having treated the fubjeét of prophecy, and the applica- 
tion of it in the New Teltament, more ftudioufly, perhaps, 
than any one fince the time when Eufebius wrote his “ De- 
monitratio Evangelica.”” Monthly Mag. 

JEFFERY, in Geography, a town of North Carolina ; 
40 miles W.S.W. of Halifax. 

JerFeRY’s Creck, a river of South Carolina, which 


runs into the Great Pedee. N. lat. 34°°8'. W. long. 79° 
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JEFFERYS, Georce, in Biography, was born at Wel- 
dron, in Northamptonfhire, and educated at Weftminiter 
fchool, and Trinity college, Cambridge, where he obtained 
a fellowfhip. He afterwards ftudied the law as his future 
profeffion, but never practifed in it. He died in 1755, at 
the age of 77: he had in the preceding year publifhed his 
works in a collective form in one volume quarto, containing 
mifcellanies in profe and verfe, and among other pieces, the 
tragedies of Edwin and Merope. 

JEFFREY’s Lopce, in Geography, a fand-bank on the 
coait of Maffachufetts, between cape Ann and Cafco bay, 
extending from the N.W. to the S.E. ; between 42° 40! 
and 47° 37! 30"'N. lat. and between 68° 52‘ 30" and 69° 
45' W. long. 

JEGENOE, a {mall ifland of Denmark, in Lym-. 
ford gulf, containing two villages. N. lat. 56° 39'. E. long. 
8° 38!. 

JEGNI-BASAR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
28 miles N. of Mogla. N. lat. 37° 35’. E. long. 287 12’. 

JEGNICAN, a town of European Turkey, in Bulgaria 5 
12 miles E.S.E. of Sophia. 

JEGNI-KEVI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
24 miles N.N.W. of Degniziu.—Alfo, a town of European 
Turkey, in Romania; 44 miles W.S.W. of Burgas. i 

JEGNIPANGOLA, a town of European Turkey, in. 
Bulgaria; 70 miles E.S.E. of Driftra. 

JEGNISHEHR, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Nato- 
lia; 15 miles S. of T{nik. 

JEGNISHEHR, or Janichere, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
in Natolia, fituated near ruins, fuppofed to be thofe-of 
Antioch on the Meander; 28 miles W. of Degnizlu. . 

JEGUN, atown of France, in the department of the 
Gers, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of Auch ; 

13 miles E. of Condom. N.lat. 43°45’. 3, lemg..o° Ae 

‘ : he. 
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‘The place contains 2050, and the canton 7978 inhabitants, 
‘a territory of 215 kiliometres, in 16 comimunes. 

JEHAGH. See Gracu. 

JEHANABAD, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Bahar. N. lat. 25° 3’. E. long. 83° .58'. 

JEHAOUL, a town of Hindooftan, in Moultan; 15 
miles W.N.W of Adjodin. 

JEHENABAD, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar ; 20 
miles S.S.W. of Patna. N. lat. 25712’. E. long. 15° x1’. 

JEHOVAH, in Theolosy, one of the {eripture names of 
‘God; fignifying the Being who is felf-exiftent, and who 
gives exiltence to others. (See Gop.) When Ged declared 
to Mofes, that he had not made known his name Jehovah, 
he does not mean that they were ignorant of him, as God 
the creator, felf-exifting ; but that he had not revealed 
_this name, which fo well expreffes his nature, and by which 
‘he would be invoked afterwards, 

So preat a veneration had the Jews for this name, that 
‘after the Babylonifh captivity they left off the cuftom of 
pronouncing it ; whereby its true- pronunciation” was for- 
gotten. “They call it ¢etragrammaton, or the name with 
four letters; and believe’ that whoever knows the true 
pronunciation of it, cannot fail to be heard by God. Si- 


mon the Juft, they fay, was the laft who was acquainted 


with it. The author of the Talmud denounces terrible 
-curfes againft thofe who pronounce it; they fcruple even 
‘trying to do it; and pretend that the angels have not this 
liberty. But it would be endlefs, and no lefs unprofitable, 
“to recite the various whims and fancies which the Jews, 
the Cabbalitts, and the Mahometans haye indulged with re- 
gard to this name, and that of Allah, correfponding to it 
among the latter. See Aponal. 

JEJUARA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar; 18 miles N.W. of Durbungah. N. lat. 26° 19’. E. 
long. 85° so’. 

JEJUNE Styne. See Styre. ; 

JEJUNUM, the fecond of the fmall guts; thus called 
from the Latin jejunus, hungry; becaufe always found 
‘empty. See INresTINEs. 

_ JEJURRY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the country of Vifiapour; v2 miles E. of Poorundar. 

_ JEJURY, a town in the Ealt Indies, near which is an cle- 
gant temple, of confiderable celebrity among the Hindoos. It is 
thus deferibed by major Moor in his Hindoo Pantheon. ** A 
handfome temple, dedicated to the worfhip of an avatara of 
Siva under the name of Kandeh Rao, (fee Kaxprn Rao,) 
is at Jejury, a town of fome_extent, about thirty miles to 
the S.E. of Poona. I thave vifited this temple. It is 
‘fituated in a beautiful country, on a high unconneéed hill, 
and has a very commanding and majeftic appearance: the 
%emple, furrounding walls, and fteps up to it, are well 
built of fine ftone. I have had occafion to remark, and it 
thas alfo doubtlefs been remarked by others, that the feite 
of churches built by the Jefuits are always on the moft 
healthy, beautiful, and picturefque poiats, -evincing the 
‘judgment and tafe of that wonderful order of men :* the 
fame may, I think, be obferved of Hindoo'temples ;  gene- 
rally, .atter allowing for the neceffary proximity of water, 
the mot beautiful the neighbourhoed affords. 

© The obtrufive importunity of the beggars prevented me 
from examining this fine temple*at Jejury fo fully as I 
‘wifhed ; indeed, from'their officioufnefs I could fearcely ex- 
amine it at all. “Ihe Brahmans informed me, on fabfequent 
enguiries, that a itone is there, about two feet fquare, on 
‘which are ttvo Lingas (fee Lixea), one larger than the 
fottier, whence Kandeh Rao, and I fuppofe Malfara, his 
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of him, one of. gold, one of filver, and one of filver of 
Malfara; all richly-ornamented on great -days, when they 
are mounted on horfeback or on elephants. If, however, 
there réally be fuch maffive images in metal, they could 
fearcely be’carried by ahorfe. Imagesof lighter materials 
are, I apprehend, fubftituted; or, metallic heads are-em- 
‘bodied, armed and.arrayed with clothes; and thus carried 
I have feveral of thefe hollow 
heads, to which bodies, &c. could eafily be appended: I 
have alfo feveral brafs mafks, fome as large as a man’s face, 
that may anfwer, and, peradventure, may have anfweredon 
fimilar occafions. : a 

« Jejury temple is very rich: it is faid to expend haifa 
lak’h (50,000) rupees, about Goool. fterling, yearly ia the 
expences and eftablifhment for Kandeh Rao; horfes and 


.elephants are kept for him: he and his fpoufe are’bathed-an 


‘Ganges water, and rofe water, perfumed with afr, and de- 
corated with gems. The-revenues, like thofe of moft other 
temples, are derived from houfés‘and lands given by pious 
people, and from prefents and offerings conitantty making 
by all defcriptions of votaries and vifitors, according to 
their means, or to their faith, hope, or charity. At the 
annual jatra, or fair, which commences on the- lait -day of 
the dark half of the lunar month Chaitra (in January) a lak’h 
(1c0,0c0) or more’perfons vifit Jejury. It is cuftomary to 
facrifice a fheep ; and the Brahmans aifured me, that twenty, 
or, in particular years, thirty thoufand are flain on ‘this eeca- 
fion, and to the honour and glory of Kandeh Rao.” 
~ Jnanother work the fame author more particularly deferibes 
Jejury as a pretty large town, but, with the exception-of a 
few fhopkeepers and retailers of fruit, vegetables, and fuch 
{mall wares, apparently wholly inhabited by Brahmans and 
beggars, the ‘latter of whom were exceedingly importunate 
and troublefome. Were it not for its temple, the town is 
not deferving particular notice. ‘The afcent to the-temple is 
on the -north-eaitern fide, by a handfome-flight of -broad 
ftone fteps, and being of confiderable height, and rather 
fleep, the walk up is fomewhat fatiguing: arches are in 
many places thrown acrofs over the ftairs, which have, on 
each fide, frequent buildings of ftone- of a pyramidal form 
for lights; others have the appearance of recefies. “Ijhe 
inner temple, where the deity is placed, is ancient and not 
very handfome ; but the enclofure is elegant and extentive, 
beautifully finifhed with fine flone, and the pavement is alfo 
of large flags. ‘The enclofure is open, and commands a fine 
view of the fmrounding country. There is a -very-large 
bank, elegantly built with fine ftone, a little to the fouth- 
ward of the hill on which the temple itands, which-is about 
two miles from a range of hills that runs in a fouth-eafterly 
direction. ; 

In this temple are kept many beautiful young women- as 
fingers and dancers: from the account ‘received by major 


Moor on the fpot; there were more than two hundred at the . 


time of his vilit*(1792); fuch as he faw were very hand- 
fome. “They are here called AZurty ; which fee. - ee R 
JEKIMABAD, a town of Perfia, in the. province 
Segeftan ; 60 miles*E.N.E. of Bott. . 
JEKISINOKORI, a town of Japan, -in the ifland of 
‘Niphon ; 65 miles N.N.E. of Meaco. yan? 
JERYL, Sir Joseru, in Biography, an Englith lawyer, 
was born in Northamptonfhire in 1663. Little is known of 
him in early life, ‘but ‘he diftinguifhed himfelf in the reign of 


‘William Jil. by a fkeady attachment to the Whizs. He-was 


appointed one-of the managers on the trial of Dr. Sacheve- 
rel, and on the acceflion of George I. he was knighted, 


“ . r “made mafler of the Rolls, and:a privy counfellor. He 
gonfort, (fee Maxsara,) fprang : there are ao two images* -fvccefsfilly maintained: the independence-of his office againtt 
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the lord chancellor King, in a pamphlet, entitled « The 
Judicial Authority of the Mafter of the Rolls ftated and 
vindicated."’ © Sir Jofeph was an excellent patriot, a kind 
and benevolent man: when it was propofed to fubfidize 
foreign mercenaries, he contended that the practice was 
repugnant to the maxims by which England, in former times, 
had fteered and {quared her condu& with relation to her 
intereft abroad; that the navy was the natural ftrength of 
Great Britain; its beft defence and fecurity: but if, in or- 
der to avoid a war, they fhould be fo free-hearted as to buy 
and maintain the forces of foreign princes, they were never 
like to fee an end to fuch extravagant expences. On an- 
other occafion, when it was propofed by his own friends to 
profecute the duke of Ormond for high treafon, fir Jofeph 
faid, if there were room for mercy he hoped it would be 
fhewn to that noble, generous, and courageous peer, who 
had in the courfe of fo many years exerted his talents for 
the good and honour of his country. He died in the year 
1738. His brother, dogtor Thomas Jekyl, was educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge; became vicar of Rowd in 
Wilthhire, leGturer at Newland’ in Gloucefterfhire, and mi- 
nifter of St. Margaret’s-chapel, Weftminfter. He was au- 
thor:of feveral fermons and traéts ; and of an «¢ Expofition 
of the Church Cathechifm.’’ Smollett’s Continuation. 

Jexyt Jfland, ia Geography, a {mall ifland in the Atlan- 
tic, near the coaft of Georgia, at the mouth of the Alata- 

N. lat. 31° 7’. W. long. 81° go!. It is faid, that 
the found at the mouth of this river will afford fafe riding 
fora dozen fhips of 40 guns. 

- JELALABAD, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 18 
miles S.E. of Azimgur.—Alfo, a town in Oude; eight 
miles S. of Lucknow.—Alfo, a town in Rohilcund; 42 
miles S. of Bereilly. : 

JELALPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 17 
miles N.N.E. of Raat. 

JELATGUR, a town of Bengal; eight miles N. of 
Purneah. 

JELAUL, a town of Hindooftan, in Lahore; 13 miles 
N.W. of Rotas. 

JELENGHIAN, a town of Curdiftan; 60 miles S.E. 
of Van. 

JELENY, a town of Bohemia; 14 miles S.E. of Ko- 
nigingratz. ; 

JELGOVAN, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 17 
miles N.N.E. of Bahar. 

JELINA, a town of Lithuania; 15 miles S.E. of 
Lida. 7 

JELIOTTE, in Biography, a French vocal performer 
of great talents and public favour at Paris, which continued 
undiminifhed to the end of his life. : 

He was a native of Berne, of a very good family of that 
province, and not intended for the profeffion which he em- 
braced, and which, luckily for the public, his early youth 
made him prefer to that which would have been more agree- 
able to his parents, and more befitting their rank in life. 

No finger was ever gifted with a finer voice, or knew 
better how to ufe it, nor was a better mufician than Jeliotte. 
Though he had been dead 25 years when this article was 
written, (1780,) the charms of his voice, his tafte, and his 
aétion were not forgotten, nor the traniports by which the 
public expreffed their gratitude, whenever he appeared on 
the flage. © : 

No one was ever fo happy in a great number of friends, 
or ever better deferved them than Jeliotte. His natural wit, 
ornamented and polifhed by his knowledge of the world, 
and his agreeable perfonal qualities, made him always fought, 
~ Vor. XVIII. 
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for his own fake, as much as for the diverfity and charnis 
of his talents. Laborde. 

JELLA, in Geography, a town of Birmah, on the Ava; 
to miles S. of Lundfey. 

JELLALZAN, or GELALHAN calendar, epocha, and 
gear. See CALENDAR, Epocua, and Year. ad 
JELLANTRA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Cicacole ; 36 miles S.W. of Ganjam. 

JELLASORE, a town of Bengal ; 80 miles S.S.W. of 
Calcutta. N. lat. 21° 56'. E. long. 87° 16°. 

JELLASSAR, a town of the province of Agra, on the 
borders of Dooab; gg miles S.E. of Delhi. N. lat. 27° 
25'. E. long. 78° 44!. 

JELLING, a town of Denmark, in North Jutland, for- 
merly a city and the refidence of kings; 14 miles N. of 
Colding. 

JELLINGHY, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal, on 
the right fide of the Ganges; go miles N. of Calcutta. N. 
lat. 24° 6. E. long. 88° 48'..—Alfo, a river which is a 
branch of the Ganges, that feparates from the main ftream 
near Jellinghy, and after being joined by another branch 
about so miles N. of Calcutta, forms the Hoogly. 

JELLOUD, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 10 miles 
S.S.E. of Fyzabad. 

JELLOULAH, a town of Africa, in Tunis; 10 miles 
N.W. of Cairoan. 

JELLY, a form of food, or medicine, prepared from 
the juices of ripe fruits, boiled to a proper confiftence with 
fugar, or of the itrong decoGtions of the horns, bones, or 
extremities of animals, boiled to fuch a height as to be ftiff 
and firm when cold, without the addition of any. fugar. 
See Harts’ Horn. 

The jellies of fruits are cooling, faponaceous, and acef- 
cent, and therefore are good as medicines in all diforders of 
the prime vie, arifing from alcalefcent juices, efpecially 
when not given alone, but diluted with water. On the con- 
trary, the jellies made from animal fubftances are all alcalef- 
cent, and are therefore good in all cafes in which an acidity 
of the humours prevails: the alcalefcent quality of thefe is 
however in a great meafure taken off, by the adding lemon 
juice and fugar to them. There were formerly a fort of 
jellies much in ufe, called compound jellies; thefe had the 
reftorative medicinal drugs added to them, but they are now 
{carcely ever heard of, , 

The jelly obtained from the various parts of animals con- 
tains a mucous fubftance, very foluble in water, but not ia 
alcohol ; and it may be eafily obtained by boiling thefe ani- 
mal fubftances in water, and concentrating the decoétion, 
until, by mere cooling, it affumes the form of a folid tremu- 
lous mafs. The jelly of harts-hern is extra&ted by a fimilar 
operation, and afterwards rendered white with the milk of 
almonds. This kind of food, duly fcented, is ferved up at 
our tables by the name of *blanc-mange.” Jellies are in 
general reftorative and nourifhing; that of harts-horn is 
afiringent and emollient. Jellies in general have, in their 
natural ftate, no {mell, and their tafte is infipid. By diitil- 
lation they afford an infipid and inodorous phlegm, which 
eafily putrefies. A ftronger heat caufes them to fwell up, 
become black, and emit a fortid odour, accompanied with 
white acrid fumes. -An alkaline phlegm then paffes over, 
fucceeded by an empyreumatic oil, and a little carbonate of 
ammonia. A fpongy coal remains, which is with difficulty 
reduced to afhes, and affords by analyfis muriate of foda 
and phofphate of lime. Water diffolves jellies perie@ly ; 
hot water diflolves a large quantity, as they become con- 
fiftent only by cooling. Acids and alkalies alfo diffolve 
them, The nitric acid difengages, as M. Berthollet has 
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fhewn, nitrogen gas. For other properties, fee GELA- 
TIN. 

If jelly be concentrated to fuch a degree'as to give it the 
form of a cake, it is deprived of the property of putrefying ; 
and thus the dry or portable foups are formed, which may 
be of the greateft advantage in long voyages. The follow- 
ing is a receipt given by M. Chaptal for preparing thefe 
cakes: calves feet, 4; leg of beef, r2lbs.; knuckle of veal, 
3lbs.; leg of mutton, rolbs. Let thefe be boiled in a fuffi- 
cient quantity of water, and the fcum taken off as ufual ; 
after which the foup is to be feparated from the meat by 
ftraining and preflure. The meat is then to be boiled a 
fecond time in other water; and the two decoétions, being 
added together, mutt be left-to cool, in order that the fat 
may be exactly feparated. The foup muft then be clari- 
fied with five or fix whites of eges, and a fufficient quantity 
of common falt be added. ‘The liquor is then ftrained 
through flannel, and evaporated in the water, both to the 
confiftenee of a very thick pafte; after which it is fpread 
rather thin upon a fmooth ftone, then cut into cakes, and 
laftly, dried in a ftove until it becomes brittle; thefe cakes 
are kept in well-clofed bottles. The fame procefs may be 
ufed to make a portable foup of the flefh of poultry ; and 
aromatic herbs may be ufed as a feafoning, if thought pro- 
per. Thefe tablets or cakes may be kept four or five years. 
‘When intended to be ufed, the quantity of half an ounce is 
put into a large glafs of boiling water, which is to be 
covered, and fet upon hot afhes for a quarter of an hour, 
or until the whole is entirely diffolved. It forms an excel- 
lent foup, and requires no addition but a fmall quantity of 
falt. The cakes of “ hockiac,’? which are prepared in 
China, and are known in France by the name of “ colle de 
peau d’ane,’? are made with animal fubftances, they are ufed 
in diforders of the lungs, in the dofe of from half a dram to 
two drams. 

M. Prouft, profeffor of chemiftry at Madrid, has pub- 
lifhed directions for preparing jélly from bones in a work, 
entitled “An Inquiry into the Means of Improving the 
Subfittence of the Soldier.” In order to obtain this jelly 
in an expeditious and cheap manner, he direéts that the 
bones fhould be reduced into powder; which may be very: 
readily done between a pair of toothed iron cylinders, as in 
the ammoniac works. The bones thus comminuted, are to 
be boiled in eight or ten times their weight of water for the 
{pace of four hours, or till about half the water is wafted, 
when the liquor will be found on cooling of a due gelatinous 
confiftence. A veffel with a tight cover fhould be ufed, that 
the water may acqwire as much heat as poffible; but it 
fhould not be of copper, as this metal is eafily diflolved by 
animal mucilaze. According to the experiments of M. 
Proult, slbs. of the middle part of the bone of a leg of 
beef, will afford nine pints of jelly; the fame quantity of 
the bone of the joint, 15 pints; of the ribs and fpine, 11 
quarts; of the rump and edge bone, 13 quarts. Five 
pounds of mutton bone of every’ fort together, give 19 
pints of jelly. Pig’s bones yield a little more, the flavour 
of which is the moft agreeable. In warm weather the li- 
quor mutt be boiled down fomewhat more, if it be intended 
to affume the fame gelatinous confiftence when cold ; as the 
fame quantity of bone that would afford a quart of jelly in 
winter, will not yield above a pint and a half, or a pint and 
a quarter in fummer, but then it contains proportionally 
more nourifhment. If this jelly be boiled till it acquires a 
confiitence a little thicker than a fyrup, then poured out into 
plates, and when cold cut into pieces, and dried on a net, 
it will keep a long time, and be particularly. ufeful at fea. 
One ounce of this dry portable jelly being foaked in water 
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for a quarter of an hour to foften it, and then boiled, will 
make from a pint and a quarter to a quart of jelly, accord- 
ing to the feafon, and equally as good as that which is frefh 
extracted. Mr. P. prepares, as he informs us, a very plea- 
fant reftorative for the fick, by 13 ounce of fugar, anda 
little falt, to 14 or 15 ounces of the jelly, and then making 
it into an emulfion with 1z {weet and four bitter almonds, 
and a little orange peel. We fhall here add, that Mr. P. 
chops the refufe bones, before they are ground for extract- 
ing the jelly, into pieces about an inch long with a cleaver, 
then throws them into a kettle of water, and lets them boil 
for a quarter of an hour. The fat obtained in this manner 
from 16lbs. of rump and edge-bones weighed, when cold, 
two pounds; and from the fame quantity of the bones of 
the joints he obtained four pounds of folid fat. This, he 
obferves, when frefh, may be ufed for various ordinary pur- 
pofes ; when it has been kept for fome time expofed to the 
air, it becomes very good tallow for making candles. 

Jewry, Flax-feed. See FLAx-sEED Jelly. 

JeLty, Oat, a preparation of common oats, recommended 
by many of the German phyficians in all heétic diforders, 
to be taken with broth of {nails or cray-fifh. : 

It is made by boiling a large quantity of oats, with the 
hufk taken off, with fome hartfhorn fhavings and currants 
together, with a leg of veal cut to pieces, and with the 
bones all broken ; thefe are to be fet over the fire with a 
large quantity of water, till the whole is reduced to a fort 
of jelly, which when {trained and cold will be very firm and 
hard. A few fpoonfuls of this are to be taken every morn- 
ing, diluted with a bafon of either of the above-mentioned 
broths, or any other warm liquor. See GELATIN. 

JELLY, Star-wort. See STar-worT Jelly. . . 

JELMO, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the North fea, 
near the coatt of Lapland. N. lat. 74° 8’. 

JELMORE, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Ci- 
cacole; 15 miles N. of Cicacole.. _ 

JELNA, a town of Lithuania, in the 
Wilna; 10 miles S.E. of Lida. 

JELOLPOUR, a town of Hindooftan; 
N.N.W. of Benares. 

JELONGA, a town of Bengal; 
Doefa. d 

JELPESH, a town of Bengal; 30 miles W.N.W. of 
Beyhar. 

JELPIGORY, a town of Bengal; 4o miles W. of 
Beyhar. 

JELSO, a town of Norway, in the diocefe of Bergen ; 
22 miles N.N.E. of Stavanger. 

JELVADT, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 22 
miles E. of Ifbarteh. 

JEMAMA. See Imamé. 

JEMAPETTA, a town of Hindooftan, in Barramaul; 
12 miles S.E. of Namacul. ] 

JEMARROW, a kingdom of Africa, on the S. fide of 
the river Gambia; 120 miles from the fea; inhabited by 
Mahometans. ‘ 

JEMBA, a river of Ruffia, which rifes in the province 
of Upha, and runs into the Cafpian fea. N. lat. 46° 57’. 
E. long. 54° 39'. 

JEMBUT, in the Materia Medica, a name ufed by Avi- 
cenna and others, to exprefs the feeds in the pods of the 
carob-tree, or filiqua dulcis; which they call charub or 
charnub, and the Greeks ceratium. - 

_JEMME, Ex, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Tunis, called alfo Tifdra or Tifdrus. This 
town abounds with antiquities, fuch as altars, ftatues, and 
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a fpacious amphitheatre, in a decayed and mutilated ftate ; 
40 miles S.S.E. of Cairoan. 

JEMDAR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 17 miles 
E. of Hajypour. 

JEMLAH, a town of Thibet, which gives name to a 
diftri& ; 230 miles N. of Fyzabad. N. lat. 30°35’. E. 
long. 81° 33’. - 

JEMMAPE, or Gemarpr,adepartment of France, being 
one of the 13 belonging to the region, called the re-united 
country ; formed of portions of Auftrian Hainaut, of 
Brabant, of Liege, and of Namur; W. of the Sombre and 
Meufe ; in N. lat. 50° 30’. The capital is Mons. It con- 
tains, in extent of territory, 3865 kiliometres, and in popula- 
tion 412,129 perfons. It is divided into three diftrics, 
viz. Tournay, Mons, and Charleroy, 32 cantons, and 423 
communes. ‘Tournay has 165,988 inhabitants, Mons 138,533, 
and Charleroy 107,608. The total of contributions is 
3,158,038 francs, and for expences, adminiftration, judi- 
ciary, and for public inftruction, 267,267 fr. 76 cents. 
This department comprehends ‘a great variety of foil and 
productions, with mines of iron, coal, quarries of marble, 
&e. 

JEMMINGHEN, or Jemcum, a town of Eaft Frief- 
land ; 8 miles S.E. of Emden. 

JEMOO, a river on the N. fide of the ifland of Java, 
which runs into the fea. S. lat.6°47'. E.long. r11° 8’. 

JEMRIGAUCHY, a town of Bootan; 15 miles N.E. 
ef Taffafudon. N. lat. 28°. E. long. 89° 45’. 

JEMROUD, a town of the kingdom of Candahar; 30 
miles W. of Ghizni. 

JEMSEG, atownof New Brunfwick ; 25 miles E.S.E. 
of Frederick Town. N. lat. 45° 55’. W. long. 66° 13’. 

JEMSERUM, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Smaland ; 45 miles N. of Calmar. 

JENA, a town of Germany, in the principality of Eife- 
nach, near the Saale, fituated ina pleafant valley among rifing 
hills, which produce great quantities of wine. It is fur- 
rounded with walls, ditches, and towers, and it has an uni- 
yerlity founded in 1548. The town has four fauxbourgs ; 
to miles E. of Weimar. N. lat. 50° 54’. E. long. 11° 
30'.—Alfo, a town of South America, in the province of 
Quito ; 12 miles S. of Archidona. 

JENET, atown of Africa, in Sahara; 200 miles S.E. 
of Gadamis. -N. lat. 27° 50’. E. long. 13° 101. 

JENGHIJE’, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the Tigris ; 
12 miles N.W. of Bagdad. 

JENGHIKAND, a town of Turkeftan, on the Sirr ; 
27; miles W.S.W. of Tonkat. 

JENGI, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of Cutch, 
near the coa‘t; 21 miles S. of Tahej. 

JENGOKO, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon ; 

o miles E. of Jedo. 

JENHAT, a circar. of Hindooftan, in the fubah of 
Lahore, fituated between the rivers Behat and Chunaub, 
about 120 miles long from N to S. and from 10 to 50 
broad: the chief town is Gujurat. 

JENJAPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 20 
miles EF N.E. of Durbungah. . N. lat. 26° 14'.. E. long. 
Sore bis, 

JENI-B* SAR, or Novi-nasar, a town of European 
Turkey, in Bulgaria, on a branch of the river Ibar, contain- 
ing about 300 houfes, occupied by Chriitians and Turks ; 
anciently the capital of the Rafcians; 83 miles N.E. of 
Ragufa. N. lat. 43° 40’. E. long. 19° 59’. 

JENJEREE, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 30 
miles N.E. of Monghier. 
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JENJIAM, a town of Hindooftan, in Moultan ; 40 miles 
W. of Adjodin. 

JENIKALE, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Taurida, in the narrow channel, called the itrait of ‘Taman, 
between the Black fea and the feaof Azoph; 15 miles N.E. 
of Kerch. N. lat. 45° ro’. E. long. 36° ro’. 

JENIKOW, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Czaflau ; 
24 miles S.W. of Czaflau. 

JENISHEHR, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Jorjan ; 15 miles §.E. of Jorjan. 

JENITZA, a town of European Turkey, in Macedonia, 
feated on a lake that communicates with the gulf of Salo- 
niki by means of a canal about twelve miles long, anciently 
the capital of Macedonia, but now a heap of ruins; 24 miles 
W.N.W. of Saloniki. N. lat. 40° 48’, E. long. 22° 30’. 

JENKIN, Rosert, in Biography, was born at Miniter, 
in the ifle of Thanet, in Kent, in the year 1656. He. re- 
ceived his claffical education in King’s fchool at Can- 
terbury, whence he was fent to the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge when he was about eighteen years of age. In 
1680 he was elected fellow of St. John’s college, and 
five years afterwards appointed chaplain to Dr. Lake, 
upon the tranflation of that learned prelate from Briftot 
to the fee of Chichefter. Jn 1688 his patron gave him 
the precentorfhip of his cathedral church, but upon his 
refufing to take the oaths at the revolution he was obliged 
to refign that preferment, and to retire alfo from his fellow- 
fhip. Little is known of Mr. Jenkin during the next 
twenty years, but we find him doctor of divinity and mafter 
of his college in the year 1711, and at the fame time he was 
appointed lady Margaret's profeffor of divinity. On the 
acceffion of George I., an act was paffed obliging all thofe 
who held any poit, of 5/. per ann., to take the abjuratior 
oath. Dr. Jenkins had, at this period, no hefitation in con- 
forming, but he was fo much affected at being obliged 
to eject many worthy and confcientious men who could not 
fubleribe, that he even fell into a ftate of childifhnefs. He 
died in the year 1727. Asanauthor he is known by “ An 
hiftorical Examination of the Authority of General Councils, 
fhewing the falfe Dealing which hath been ufed in publifh- 
ing them:” ‘ The Reafonablenefs and Certainty of the 
Chriftian Religion :”” and many controverfial pieces, parti- 
eularly * Remarks on fome Books lately publifhed, viz. 
M. Bafnage’s Hiftory of the Jews: Mr. Whifton’s eight 
Sermons: Mr. Locke’s Paraphrafe, &c.’’ In another 
work he accufes M. Le Clerc of treating the fathers, 
efpecially St. Augufline, with unjuit feverity. 

JeNKIN’s Town, in Geography, a {ettlement on the coalt of 
Africa, in the country cf Scherbro. N. lat. 7°, W. long. 
TH? sof 

JENKINS, Sir Leourxe, in Biography, a ftatefman, was 
born at Llantrifaint, in Glamorganfhire, in the year 1623. 
Having laid a good foundation in grammar-learning at Cow- 
bridge, he went to Oxford, where he remained till after the 
death of the king in 1648. Upon that event he retired into his 
native country, and was employed in the tuition of the eldeit 
fon of fir John Aubrey, and other young perfons of family 
attached to the epifcopal church. At length, falling under 
fome fufpicion, he thought it advifable to go abroad. Dur- 
ing three years he led his pupils through a courfe of ftudy 
and travel upon the continent ; when he returned and lived 
in retirement till the reftoration. In 1661 he was chofen 
principal of Jefus college, a poit which he held till 1673. 
In the mean time he applied hin: elf diligently to the civil 
law, was admitted an advocate of the court of arches, and 
rofe fuceeflively to the offices of judge “of the admiralty 
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and judge of the prerogative court: he was likewife ap- 
pointed one of the commiffioners for recovering the effects 
of the queen-mother of France, lately dead. For his fer- 
vices on this occafion he had the honour of knighthood con- 
ferred upon him. In 1673 he was appointed one of the 
ambaffadors plenipotentiary for concluding the peace of 
Nimeguen, and on his return to England he was elected re- 
prefentative in parliament for the univerfity of Oxford, 
where he oppofed the bill for the exclufion of the duke of 
York, foon after he was made fecretary of {tate and a privy 


counfellor. He died in 1685, and was buried in the chapel 
of Jefus college, to which he was a great benefactor. His 
letters and papers were printed in two volumes folio. ‘“ He 


was,’’ according to bifhop Burnet, “aman of exemplary 
life, and confiderably learned; but he was dull and flow: 
he was a great affertor of the divine right of monarchy, and 
was for carrying the prerogative very high. He neither 
{poke nor wrote well.” He bequeathed the greater part 
of his property to charitable ufes. » Biog. Brit. 

Jenkins, Joun, an Englifh mufician of great eminence in 
the 17th century, was born at Maiditone, in Kent, 1592. He 
was a voluminous compofer of fancies for viols during the 
reign of Charles I. and the interregnum, which were in 

_ great favour throughout the kingdom. _ Inftrumental mufic 
was in a very rude {tate at this time. His firit publication, 
however, was vocal, being a colleétion of fongs under the 
title of “* Theophila, or Love's Sacrifice,” folio, 1651. 
None of the infinite number of pieces that he compofed for 
viols, which oecur in all the manufcript colleGions of the 
times, were printed; yet, in 1660, he publifhed twelve 
fonatas for two violins and a bafe, with a thorough-bafe for 
the organ or theorbo, which were re-printed in Holland, 
1664. Thefe were profeffedly in imitation of the Italian 
ftyle, and the firft of the kind which had ever been produced 
by an Englifhman. It was at this time an inftance of great 
condefcenfion for a mufician of charaéter to write exprefsly 
for fo ribald and vulgar an inftrument, as the violin was ac- 
counted by the loyers of lutes, guitars, and all the fretful 
tribe. 

In manufcript memoirs of mufic, written by the honour- 
able Roger North, of Rougham, in Norfolk, brother of 
the lord keeper North, to which we were allowed accefs by 
his defcendant, the late Rev. Dr. Montague North, canon 
of Windfor, there is a very diffufive account of Jenkins, the 
cireum{tances of whofe life have fuggefted to the author 
many moral refleétions on the inftability of mufical renown. 
“© It is of {mall importance,”’ fays he, « to the ftate of the 
world, or condition of human life, to know the names and 
{tyles of thofe compofers of our own country who have ex- 
celled the Italians themfelves in every fpecies of mufic, but 
that for the voice ; therefore the oblivion of all fuch things 
is no great lofs. But for curiofity fake, as other no lefs 
idle antiquities are courted, it would doubtlefs afford fatis- 
faction to profeflors and lovers of the art, if they could ac- 
quire true information concerning their names, characters, 
and works: of the latter, much knowledge miglit be ob- 
tained, if the old colle&tions, not yet rotten, of many patrons 
of mufic were acceflible. In thefe we might ftill find the 
productions of Alphonfo, Ferabofco, Coperario, Lupo, 
Mico, Efte, and divers others, efpecially of John Jenkins, 
whofe mufical works are more voluminous, and, in their 
time, were more efteemed than all the reft, though they now 
(1728) lie in the utmoft contempt. 

‘<T fhall endeavour to give a fhort aceount of this mafter, 
with whom it was my good chance to have had an intimate 
acquaintance and friendfhip. He lived in king James’s time, 
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and flourifhed in that of king Charles I. His talents lay 
chiefly in the ufe of the lute and bafe, or rather lyra-viol. 
He was one of the court.muficians, and was once brought 
to play upon the lyra-viol before king Charles I. as an ex- 
traordinary performer. And when he had done, the king 
faid he did wonders upon an inconfiderable initrument- 
The lyra-viol was a viol da gamba, with more ftrings, but 
differently tuned from the common fix-ftring bafe, Its no- 
tation, like that of the lute, was written in entablature. 
He left London during the rebellion, and paffed his time at 
mufical gentlemen’s houfes in the country, where he was 
always courted, and at home, wherever he went ; and in moft 
of his friends houfes there was a chamber called by his name. 
For, befides his mufical excellencies, he was an accomplifhed 
and ingenious perfon, and of fuch inoffenfive and amiable 
manners, that he was efteemed and refpected for his virtues 
and. difpofition, long after age had deprived him of his 
mufical powers. 

“‘ It is not poffible to give an account of his compofitions, 
they were fo numerous, that he himfelf outlived the know- 
ledge of them. A Spanifh nobleman fent fome papers to 
fir Peter Lely, containing fragments of a confort (concerto), 
in four parts, of a {prightly kind, fuch as were then called 
fancies, defiring that he would procure for him the reft, coiite 
gui coute. Lely gave me thefe papers, as the likelieft perfon 
to get, them perfected. I fhewed them to Jenkins, who 
faid he knew the confort to be his own; but when or where 
compofed he knew not, and was unable to recolleét any 
more about it. 

‘* His fancies were full of airy points, grave and triple move- 
ments, and other variety. And all that he produced till his 
declining age, was lively, a€tive, decided, and fanciful. And 
of this kind he compofed fo much, that the private (or 
chamber) mufic, in England, was in a great meafure fup- 
plied by him; and they were the more coveted, becaufe his 
ityle was new, and, for the time, difficult: for he could 
hardly forbear divifions, and fome of his conforts were too 
full of them. But it muft be owned, that being an accom- 
plifhed mafter on the viol, all his movements laid fair for 
the hand, and were not fo hard as they feemed. 

‘« His vein was lefs happy in vocal mufic, though he was 
fond of fetting words, and occafionally of teaching to fing ; 
but he had neither voice nor manner fit for it. In his 
{prightly moments he made catches, [nothing of this kind now 
remains of Jenkins, but his little round: “ A boat, a boat, 
hatte to the ferry,’’ which is a happy fele¢tion and combina- 
tion of pleafing founds,] and ftrains that we called rants, 
with a piece called «« The Cries of Newgate,’’ which was 
all humour and very whimfical. But of all his concerts, none 
flew about with his name fo univerfally as the fmall piece 
called his “ Bells,?? or ‘* The Five Bell Conforte.’” In 
thofe days the country fiddlers were not fo well fupplied 
with light mufic from London, as fince ; and a matter that 
furnifhed them with new tunes, that they were able to play, 
was a benefactor.”’ 

Jenkins lived to the great age of eighty-fix, eighteen years 
after the reftoration. And Mr. North, the author of thefe 
memoirs, who was born in 1650, lived till 1733. 

JeNKins’s Bay, in Geography, a bay on the back part of 
the ifland of St Hufative. ne t : 

Jenxuns’s [/land, a {mall ifland near the coaft of South 
Carolina. N. lat. 32° 20’. W. long. 80° 40’. 

JENKING, in Mining, is applied, in fome diftriés, to 
the laft operations in a coal-pit, or fome part of the fame, 
which is about to be abandoned: that of perforating, or 
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tobbing of the pillars or ribs of coal which have been left to 
f{upport the roof. 

JENKYNS, Davin, in Biography, an intrepid judge, 

was born at Pendoylen, in Glamorganfhire, and admitted a 
commoner of Edmond-hall, Oxford, in 1597. From thence 
he remeved to Gray’s-inn, and became an eminent coun- 
fellor. By king Charles I. he was appointed a Welch judge, 
and in 1645 he was taken prifoner at Hereford for his 
activity in the reyal caufe, and fent to the Tower. Being 
brought to the bar of the houfe of commons he denied the 
authority of the houfe, and refufed to kneel, for which he 
was fined 1000/. and remanded to prifon. In 1650 an att 
was paffed for his trial, but it never. took place. He ex- 
pected to be hanged, and declared that he would die with 
the bible under one arm, and magna charta under the other. 
In 1656 he obtained his liberty, and died in 1663. His 
tra&ts on legal and political fubje&ts were printed in 1681, 
in one vol. 12mo. 
_ JENNE’, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Bambarra, 
fituated on an ifland in the river Niger or Joliba, at the dif- 
tance of two days’ journey from the lake Dibbie in the 
fame river ; about 150 miles N.E. of Sego, and about 165 
miles S.W. from Tombuétoo. N. lat. 15° 13’. W. long. 
o° go’. Altheugh the town of Jenné is nominally a part 
of the king of Bambarra’s dominions, it is in fa@ a city 
of the Moors ; the chief part of the inhabitants confifting 
of Bufkreens, or Mahometans, and even the governor him- 
felf being of the fame fea. 

JeNNE, a town of Japan, on the N. coaft of Niphon; °8 
miles N.W. of Kanazava. 

. JENNET, in Horfemanfhip. See Horse. 

JENNIDAH, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 14 
miles N.W. of Mahmudpour. 

- JENNINGS, Davin, in Biography, fon of an ejected mi- 
nifteF, was born at Kibworth, in Leicefterfhire, in the year 
1691. . He obtaine good ftock of grammar learning 

Mit eetichocl of his native place, and about the year 
1709 he was fent to purfue a courfe of academical ftudies 
in, London, under the care of Dr. Chauncey. Having 
fimifhed his ftudies he was appointed one of the preachers at 
an evening leGture at Rotherhithe. and in 1716 chofen affift- 
ant preacher at the meeting near Haberdafhers-hall. Two 
years afterwards he was elected paitor to the congregational 
church in Old Gravel-Lane, Wapping, with which he main- 
tained that relation during forty-four years. Within a year 


after he entered this charge, he fhewed his refpeé and at- 


tachment to the rights of confcience, by refufing to com- 
ply with the requifition brought forwards by many of the 
brethren at Salters-hall, to fign certain articles relating to 
the Trinity. Mr. Jennings, about the year 1730, publifhed 
a {mall volume of fermons addreffed to the young, entitled 
‘ The Beauty and Benefit of early Piety,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by otker publications of a practical nature. In the 
year 1740 he entered the lifts againft Dr. John Taylor, 
concerning Original Sin. He juftified the doétrine, and did 
not aét as the fair and liberal antagonift; but notwith- 
ftanding their difference in do@rinal points, they were in 
habits of intimacy and friendfhip with each other as gentle- 
men. In the year 1743 Mr. Jennings was eleGted truftee 
of Mr. Coward's charities, and one of the leéturers at St. 
Helen’s ; and in the following year he became divinity tutor, 
in the room of Mr. Eames, at the academy, at that time 
chiefly fupported by Mr. Coward's funds. In this work he 
was earneitly intent: nothing ever diverted him from a 
daily attendance in the leGture room; and he was indefati- 
gable in the difcharge of the duties belonging to his office. 
The habits of early rifing, of order in the arrangement of 
‘ Pou Iz 
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bufinefs, and of punétuality in his engagements, enabled him 
to perform more than mo{t men would have been able to 
get through. As a relief to the ftudies of the mind he 
employed himfelf in the common mechanical arts of life. 
His method of communicating inftru@tion was eafy and fa- 
miliar, and his general deportment towards his pupils af- 
fable and friendly. In fome inftances he was betrayed into 
acts of illiberality, which ill accorded with that fpirit which 
in younger life led him to refift the impofition of a formu- 
lary of faith, devifed by the minifters at Salters-hall. He 
was determined to maintain, in his academy, the reputation 
for orthodoxy which it had acquired, and would not fuffer 
young men to deviate from his ftandard of faith. In fome 
cafes he had recourfe to expulfion, although the charaéters 
of the pupils thus treated were moft blamelefs and exem- 
plary. In the year 1747 Mr. Jennings publifhed “« An 
IntroduGtion to the Ufe of the Globes,’? &c. which main- 
tained aconfiderable degree of popularity for more than 
half acentury. In 1749 the univerfity of St. Andrew’s in 
Scotland conferred on the author the degree of doGtor of 
divinity. After this, he publifhed «* An Appeal to Reafon 
and Common Senfe for the Truth of the Holy Scriptures.” 
He died in September 1762, when he was feventy-one years 
of age. He was highly valued by his acquaintance, and he 
had the honour to educate many pupils who proved orna- 
ments to the diffenting intereft, and have rendered eminent 
fervice to {cience and the world, fome of whom ftill fuftain, 
by a diligent application of great talents, a refpeGtable and 
commanding rank in life. After his death, was printed, 
from a MS. copy, “ An Introduétion to the Knowledge 
of Medals,’’ confifting of a courfe of le&tures on the hif- 
tory, the nature, fize and fhape;—the orders into which 
they are to be diftinguifhed ;—the impreffion and form, and 
value and ufe of medals. In 1766 a more elaborate work 
was publifhed by Dr. Furneaux from the MSS. of Dr. 
Jennings, entitled ‘ Jewifh Antiquities: or a Courfe of 
LeGures on the Three Firft Books of Godwin’s Mofes and 
Aaron: to which is annexed a Differtation on the Hebrew 
Language :”? in two vols. 8vo. This is a work of great 
merit, and deferves the perufal of all who would obtain 
an intimate acquaintance with the fcriptures, particularly of 
the Old Teftament. A new edition of the “ Jewifh An- 
tiquities’’ was publifhed about three years fince, it having 
been long out of print, and very much called for. 

Jennines’s L/land, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the gulf 
of Florida, near the coait of Eaft Florida. N_ lat. 25° 28’. 
W. long. 80° 28/. 

JENNY Wren. See Wren. 

JENOYPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Allahabad ; 24 miles N. of Gazypour. 

JENSON, or Janson, Nicuoras, in Biography, an emi- 
nent printer of the 15th century, was brought up to the art 
of engraving. He was taken away from his employment 
by Lewis XI., and fent to Mentz to endeavour to bring 
away the fecret of the new difcovery of typography. By 
another account it fhould feem that he was fent on this 
miffion by Charles WII. in 1458, and it fays, that Jenfon, 
on his return, finding that the king was dead, went and 
fettled elfewhere. He exercifed his profeffion at Venice, 
in which he acquired a high degree of reputation in the 
the three branches of cutting punches, founding types, and 
printing. He formed the prefent Roman charater, the 
neatnefs of his types command admiration even in the 
modern improved itate of the art, and his editions are in 
great requeft with the curious. The firft work which 
1ffued from Jenfon's prefs is one entitled “ Decor Puel- 
larum,”’ in 1471. Several editions of Latin books followed, 
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of which the one of the lateft date is 1481, thought to> be 
the laft year of his life. 

JENTLING, in Jchthyology, the name of a river fifh 
caught in the Danube, and moit of the great rivers in Ger- 
many, and called by the Germans /chead, /cheat, jent, aud 
hoppen ; and by Gelner capito ceruleus, the blue chub. See 
Cyprinus Je/fes- 

JENUCHSHADEGA, in Geography, an Indian vil- 
lage in Pennfylvania, on the W. bank of Alleghany river; 
14 miles S. E. from the outlet of Chataughque lake. 

JENYNS, Soame, in Biography, the only fon of fir 
Roger Jenyns, of Bottifham-hall, Cambridgefhire, was born 
in London in 1704. He was educated under his father’s 
roof till he was feventeen years of age, when he was en- 
tered a fellow-commoner of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
He was diligent in his ftudies, and fpent three years at the 
univerfity, after which he entered upon a courfe of life well 
adapted to a man of independent fortune. In his frft 
matriage he was not fortunate, a feparation took place, 
which the lady did not long furvive: but: his fecond wife 
outlived him. In younger life he fuftained the character 
of a beau, and his polite attention to the ladies was dif- 
played in his firft performance, as an author, which was a 
poem on “ The Art of Dancing,’ publifhed in 1725, and 
dedicated to lady Fanny Fielding. From this period he 
continued to make himfelf known occafionally by pieces 
in verfe, which were fufficiently numerous to be collected 
into a volume in 1752. At the death of his father his for- 
tune enabled him to become a reprefentative in parliament 
for the county of Cambridge. He began his fenatorial 
career by fupporting fir Robert Walpole, probably on 
account of his attachment to the Whig intereft, and he con- 
tinued ever afterwards the habitual adherent to the minifter 
for the time being. This pliant conduct was rewarded by 
the place of jone of the lords of the Board of Trade, which 
he held from 1755, through every change, till the Board 
itfelf was abolifhed, as an ufelefs appendage to government, 
in the year 1780. He was ever inclined to moderate mea- 
fures, and was in his own mind againlt the coercion made 
ufe of with regard to the Americans ; he wrote in defence of 
dean Tucker’s fcheme of leaving the coloniits to themfelves, 
with the expeation, that when tired of freedom, they would 
gladly refume their dependence on the mother country. As 
an author, Mr. Jenyns attained a confiderable fhare of ce- 
lebrity. His poems confiit of a variety of mifcellaneous 

ieces; but his profe works are, in point of ftyle, of a 
fiedts degree of excellence: his language is pure and 
perfpicuous, and at the fame time animated with wit and em- 
bellifhed with eloquence. He was a contributor to the pe- 
riodical publication entitled «* The World,’’ and his papers, 
five in number, are diftinguifhed by humour and vivacity. 
In 1757 he publithed a « Free Enquiry intothe Origin of 
Evil, in fix Letters.?’ To account for the exiftence of evil 
under the government of an infinitely wife and good Being, 
he thought that to produce good exclufive of evil is one of 
thofe impoffibilities which even divine power cannot accom- 
plifh. This related to natural or phyfical evil: with 
re{pect to moral evil, his theory was, that it is permitted in 
order to provide objects for the juft infliftion of thofe na- 
tural evils which were unavoidable. His work produced 
many able replies, befides a very fevere and mafterly cri- 
tique from the pen of Dr. Johnfon, which appeared in the 
Literary Magazine, and which Jenyns never forgot nor for- 
gave. In 1756 he publifhed a pamphlet in favour of a 
«National Militia,’ and in 1767 another, entitled “ Thoughts 
on the Caufes and Confequences of the High Price of Pro- 
vifions,” &¢. which proves that he paid much attention to 
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political economy. In 1776 he refumed his theological 
difcuflions by a work which was much read, viz. A 
View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion.” 
The foundation of his reafoning in this piece is, that this re- 
ligion contains a fyftem of ethics not only fuperior to, but 
unlike every thing which had before entered into the mind 
of man, and therefore that it muft have had a divine origin. 
He contends that it not only carries moral purity to a de- 
gree beyond what was ever inculcated by any fe&t of phi- 
lofophers, but that it wholly omits or difparages many vir- 
tues ou which they lay a great ftrefs ; as valour, patriotifm, 
and friendfhip. He contends that it muit be of divine 
origin becaufe no man could have imagined or propofed fuch 
afyfteni. This kind of defence of the truth of our holy 
religion led to the fufpicion that he was, under the mafk of 
friendfhip, undermining its foundation, and he met with 
fome fevere ftri€tures from feveral friends of rational reli- 
gion, who were unwilling to abandon reafon in their regard 
for Chriftianity. Upon, however, a fair and candid view of 
the fubject, Mr. Jenyns was probably a very fincere Chrif- 
tian ; the whole of his life and converfation bore witnefs to 
the fincerity of his views. In 1782 he publifhed * Difqui- 
fitions on various Subjeéts ;”? in thefe he argues for the 
pre-exiltent ftate of mankind for the purpofe of accounting 
for the miferies io which they are expofed in this world: 
and with regard to Chriflianity he fays that its do&trines are 
“ fo adverfe to all the principles of human reafon, that, if 
brought before her tribunal, it muft evidently be con- 
demned:”? but the chief force of his wit and argument is 
directed again{ft the principles of civil liberty, towards 
which he fhews the moft determined hoftility. He died 
at the advanced age of eighty-three, in December r787. 
Asacountry gentleman he maintained a very refpeétable 
character: he was upright in his condu&t, and exemplary 
in the performance of religious duties. With the liveli- 
nefs of a man of wit he joined the urbanity of a polite 
well-bred gentleman, and his focial intercourfe is repre- 
fented as highly engaging and delightful. His works have 
been colleéted in 4 vols. 12mo,, to which is prefixed an 
account of his life, ‘ 

JEOFAILE, or Jeorayie, in Law, a compound o 
three French words je ay faille, I have failed. It is ufed 
in a legal fenfe, when the parties to any fuit have, in 
pleading, proceeded fo far, that they have joined iflue, 
which fhall be tried, or is tried by a jury, and this plead- 
ing or iffue is badly joined, fo that it will be error if they 
proceed. 

In this cafe, one of the parties might, by their counfel, 
fhew it to the court, as well after verdié& given, as before the 
jury was charged, by faying, This inquef? you ought not to take ; 
or, To judgment you ought not to go. 

But this occafioning great delays in fuits, for the redrefs 
thereof feveral itatutes were made; viz. 32 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 30. by which it was enaéted, “ That if the jury have 
once paffed upon the iffue, though afterwards there be found 
a jeofaile inthe pleading, yet fhall judgment be given accord- 
ing to the verdict of the jury.’’ Other ftatutes ‘have alfo been 
made relating to the fame thing, in the time of queen Eliza- 
beth and king James I. ; 

The 18th Eliz. cap. 14. ordains, that after verdi& given 
in any court of record, there fhall be no ftay of judgments 
or reverfal, for want of form ina writ, count, &c. or for 
want of any writ original or judicial ; or by reafon of infuf- 
ficient returns of fheriffs, &c. But this is not to extend to 
appeals of felony, indictments, &c. By 21 Jac. I. cap. 132 
if a verdiét fhall be giveninany court of record, the judg- 
ment fhalt not be flayed or reverfed for variance in form 
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Between the original writ or bill, and the declaration; &c. 
or for want of averment of the party's being living ; or be- 
caufe the venire facias is in part mifawarded ; for mifnomer 
of jurors; want of return of writs, or becaufe the return 
officer’s name is not fet to the return, &c. The ftat. 16 & 
17 Car. II. cap. 8. enaéts that judgment fhall not be ftayed 
or reverfed after verdi& in the courts of record at Weft- 
mintter, &c. for default in form; or becaufe there are not 
pledges to profecute upon the return of the original writ, or 
becaufe the name of the fheriffis not returned upon it, for 
default of alleging the bringing into court of any bond, &c. 
or for the omillion of wi ef armis, or contra pacem ; mittaking 
the Chriltian name or furname of either party, or the fum 
of money, day, month, or year, &c. in any declaration or 
pleading, being rightly named inany record, &c. preceding, 
&e. &c. But all fuch defeéts as are not againft the right of 
the matter of the fuit, or whereby the iflue or trial are al- 
tered, fhall be amended by the judges, though not in fuits 
of appeal, of felony, indiétments, informations on penal 
ftatutes, which are excepted out-of thea&t. ‘The 22 & 23 
Car. LI. cap. 4. made this a& perpetual. By 4 & 5 Am. 
cap. 16. all the ftatutes of jeofails fhall extend to judgments, 
entered by confeflion, nil dicit, or non Jum informatus, in any 
court of record; and no fuch judgment fhall’ be reverfed, 
nor any judgment or writ of inquiry of damages thereon 
fhall be ftayed, for any defe& which would have been added 
by thofe ftatutes, if a verdict had been given; fo as there 
had been an original writ filed, &c. The 5 Geo. I. cap. 13. 
ordains, that, after verdi&t given, judgment fhall not be 
itayed or reverfed for defe@ m form or fubftance, in any bill 
or writ, or for variance therein, from the declaration, or any 
other proceeding. 

JEOGERY, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Jagra. N. Jat. 13° 12’. W. long. 14° 57’. 

JE OUASET, atown of the Arabian Irak, on the 
Tigris; 110 miles N.W. of Baffora. 

JEPHTHAH,, in Scripture Hiflory, one of the judges 
of Ifrael, was a fon of Gilead by one of his concubines, 
(Judg. xi. 1,2.) who, upon his father’s marriage, was ex- 
pelled by the family from their houfe ; and who, retiring 
into the land of Tob, became captain of a band of rovers. 
The Ifraelites, who inhabited beyond Jordan, being preffed 
by the Ammonites, applied to Jephthah for affiftance, and 
offered to place themfelves under hiscommand; accordingly he 
confented to fuccour them on condition that at the end of the 
war they would acknowledge him for their prince. A.M. 
2817. B.C.1187. Jephthah, having been invefted with the 
chief command, remonttrated with the king of the Ammo- 
nites on the injuitice of the war in which he was engaged, and 
obtaining no fatisfactory reply, he levied a powerful army, 
and marched again‘t him to battle. But before he engaged, 
he made a vow, that he would facrifice, or confecrate to him, 
the firft living creature that fhould come out of his houfe to 
meet him on his return, The conteit was foon decided by a 
complete. victory; and the conqueror, as he approached 
his houfe at Mizpeh, perceived his daughter, an only child, 
advancing to congratulate him on his fuccefs, with mufic and 
dancing; and other tokens of filial affection. Recolleéting 
his vow, the interview occafioned the moft poignant dittrefs ; 
but when he communicated it to his daughter, fhe received the 
intelligence with a firm and fubmiffive mind ; and determining 
to acquiefce in the accomplifhment of her father’s vow, fhe 
merely requefted a delay of two months, that fhe might 
retire with her companions to lament her infelicity in being 
devoted to a life of celibacy. At the expiration of the ftipu- 
lated interval, fhe returned to her father, ‘¢ who did with her 
according to. the vow which he had vowed.’ As.to the ob- 
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je&of this vow, and. the manner in which it was folfilled, 
Jewifh and Chriftian writers, both ancient and modern, have 
entertained very different fentiments. It has been a very 
generally received opinion, that Jephthah offered his daughter 
as a burnt facrifice ; and in fayour of this notion it has been 
alleged, that it is mofl agreeable to the natural conftru@tion 
of the Hebrew text; that there is no rule, or precedent in 
fcripture, to juftify the practice of devoting perfons to per- 
petual virginity, and that this would have been as contrary 
to the law of God as if he had facrificed her ; that when 
Jephthah made this vow, he could have expeted no perfon 
to come out of hisdoor to mect him, but a human perfon ; 
that if he had intended no more than the facrifice of a bullock, 
oraram, there was no occafion for fuch a folemn vow, or 
if he had meanta brutal facrifice, he would have vowed the 
offering of hecatombs rather than of a fingle animal, on an oc- 
cafion which he thought fo important and interefting ; and, 
moreover, that it wasa ‘¢cuftom in Ifrael, that the daughters 
ef Lfrael went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah,’’ 
(Judg. xi. 39, 40.) and this cuftom, it is faid, feems to have 
been intended for an annual rite in perpetuum, and not that 
they went yearly to talk with her, as long as ‘fhe lived.- 
On the other hand, it has been maintained by writers of great 
celebrity, that Jephthah, a judge of the Hebrew people, 
who were mere worfhippers of the true God, whofe law did 
not admit of human facrifices, who had often declared his 
abhorrence of fuch abominations, and who had on this ac-- 
count rejected the Canaanites, could not have been guilty 
of this groffeit a€t of heathen fuperftition ; more efpeciaily 
as his name is conneéted with other ancient worthies, who in 
the epiftle to the Hebrews (xi. 32.) are enumerated as iluf- 
trious initances of the power of faith. Accordingly they 
have argued that Jephthah devoted his daughter to perpetual 
virginity, for the honour, and in the fervice, of God. They 
allege, that fhe defired time, before the vow was accom- 
plifhed, to bewail her virginity, and not the lofs of her life. 
(Judg. xi. 37.) The object of the vow was, therefore, per- 
petual virginity, and not death ; and Jephthah would natu- 
rally be troubled, when his daughter met him (v.35.) be+ 
caufe fhe was his only child (v. 34.), and the accomplifhment 
of his vow, in the milder fenfe of it, would render his family ex- 
tiné in Ifrael, and he would thus exclude himfelf from the 
profpe& of having the Meffiah among his defcendants. In fa-- 
your of the milder interpretation of this vow it is further plead- 
ed, that the words WAHITNAD Mins (Judg. xi. 40.) 
which we render “to lament the daughter of Jephthah,’’ fhould 
be rendered “to talk with the daughter of Jephthah,’’ that 
is, to vifit and comfort her in her reclufe life: the word {QR 
being juftly rendered (Judg. y. 11.) to rehearfe.. It is further 
faid, that in therwords MO y VON AYES AT 
that occur in Jephthah’s vow (Judg. xi. 31.), the) (vau) 
fhould be underftood not copulatively, but disjunétively ; and 
then the meaning would be,. ** whatfoever cometh to meet 
me, fhall either be the Lord’s, or I will offer it up fora burnt 
offering ;?? that is, in cafe it fhould be a creature fit for fa- 
crifice. Others have thought it neceffary to vindicate Jeph- 
thah’s charaéter from the blemifh of murder; they have alfo 
pleaded, that he is not cenfured in any part of facred hiftory 
for this a&t ;, that God would not haye given victory and 
fuccefs to Jephthah in his expedition againit the Ammo- 
nites, upon his obliging himfelf under a folemn vow to offer 
a human facrifice ; and that he is mentioned, as we have 
already faid, in the catalogue of believers in the epiftle to 
the Hebrews.. Although we can lay no great ftrefs on- 
fome of the arguments that are alleged in vindication of. 
Jephthah’s charaéter, and we cannot help confidering his- 
vow as rafh and unguarded; we muft incline to the more 
favourable 
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favourable opinion. It is not improbable, that Homer 
grounded his fable of Agamemnon’s facrificing his daughter 
Iphigenia on fome tradition of Jephthah’s facrifice ; and it 
is urged, that the name of Iphigenia feems to be a corruption 
of Jephthigenia, the daughter of Jephthah. Ovid, who 
has dreffed up the ftory in his way, makes Diana put a flag 
in her room; and feems, therefore, to have blended the tra- 
dition of Abraham’s facrifice with that of Jephthah. 

Soon after Jephthah was exalted to that dignified ftation, 
which was the recompence of his valour, the Ephraimites, 
envious of that glory in which they had not been allowed to 
participate, combined again{t him ; but the conteft was foon 
determined by their entire defeat. The Gileadites, whom 
he had commanded, feized the fords of the river Jordan, and 
put to death all thofe fugitives who endeavoured to efcape 
into their own country ; and inorder to dittinguifh Ephraim- 
ites from other Ifraelites, who had occafion to crofs the 
river, he ordered them to pronounce the word “ Shibbo- 
leth,’’ fignifying an ear of corn, and which was pronounced 
‘ Sibboleth”? by thofe of. that tribe. As many, there- 
fore, as were detected by this teft were killed without mercy. 
The number of the Ephraimites that fell on this occafion 
amounted to 42,000. After this event we know nothing 
more of Jephthah, excepting that he judged Ifrael, or the 
two tribes and a half beyond Jordan, fix years, and then 
died about the year 1182 B.C. Judges, xi. xii. Calmet’s 
Hit. Bible. Capelli Diatrib. de voto Jephth. Apud Cri- 
ticos Sacros in Jud. xi. Hallet’s note on Heb. xi. 32. 
Jenning’s Jewifh. Ant, vol. i. b. 1. c.1. 

JERAAN, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Segeltan; go miles W. of Zareng. 

JERABEES, a town of Syria, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, anciently “Gerrhe ;”? 14 miles S, of 
Beer. 

JERAGHI, a town of Bengal; 10 miles N. of Bur- 
wah. 


JERBAH, a town of Bengal; 13 miles N.W. of Ram- 
gur. 
JERBOA, in Zaolgy. See Dieus Sagitta and Ja- 


culus. 

JERBOSAJA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
country of Quoja. 

JEREJA, a town of Africa, inthe kingdom of Fonia. 

JEREMIAH, in Scripture Hiflory, a canonical book of 
the Old Teftament. The divine writer was of the race of 
the ten priefts: the fon of Hilkiah of Anathoth in the tribe 
of Benjamin. He was called when very young to the pro- 
phetic office, about the thirteenth of Jofiah, or 628 B.C.; 
and continued in the difcharge of it above forty-one years. 
Jeremiah’s life was often expofed to danger, and he was com- 
mitted to prifon, on account of his remonitrances again{ft 
the kings of Judah, and the prediétions, delivered by him, 
which announced the calamities that awaited them; parti- 
cularly under the reign of Jehoiakim and of Zedekiah. 
After the conqueit of Jerufalem by Nebuchadnezzar, he 
was fet at liberty by order of the king, and it was left to his 
option either to accompany Nebuzaradan, the general of 
Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon, or to remain in Judea with 
Gedaliah, who was appointed governor of the miferable 
remnant of the people that was left in that country. Je- 
remiah preferred the latter alternative, and went to refide 
with Gedaliah at Mizpeh. After the affaflination of Geda- 
liah, Jeremiah, accompanied by Baruch, removed to Egypt. 
Of the fubfequent events of his life, we have no authentic 
account. Heisfaid by St. Jerom, &c. to have been ftoned 
to death by the Jews at _Tahpanhes, where he refided, for 
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preaching againft their idolatry ; but itis moft likely that 
he died in Egypt, much advanced in years, and broken by’ 
the calamities which happened to himfelf and his country. 
Some rabbis, however, affert, that he returned to Judea, and 
others fay that he went to Babylon, and died there. 

There were feveral colleétions of- Jeremiah’s prophecies ; 
one made by God’s command in the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akim, chap. xxxvi. 2. This contained all the prophecies 
he had publifhed to that time, as well againit the other 
nations as againft the Jews. The former of thefe in our 
prefent colleGtion are put by themfelves at the end of the 
book, from chap. xlvi. to the end of the laft. But in the 
prefent copies of the Septuagint they follow immediately 
after the thirteenth verfe of the twenty-fifth chapter. Ano- 
ther colleétion of thefe prophecies, mentioned chap. 1. 3. 
comprehends all thofe which Jeremiah had uttered to the 
time of the captivity, and were probably colleéted by Ba- 
ruch, his amanuenfis, and are put together without any re- 
gard to the order of time. To this was added another col- 
letion of prophecies, publifhed about the time ofhis going 
down into Egypt, contained in chap. xlii. xlii. xliv. at the 
end of which Ezra, or fome others, after the captivity, 
added thofe prophecies which Jeremiah delivered againft the’ 
Gentiles. The fifty-fecond chapter was probably added’ 
by Ezra, and is chiefly taken out of the latter part of the 
fecond book of Kings, with additions, which Ezra might 
fupply out of the public records. The book of Jeremiah 
is altogether written in Hebrew, except the eleventh verfe 
of the tenth chapter, which is Chaldee. 

It has been obferved, that there is great confufion in the 
arrangement of Jeremiah’s prophecies. A late excellent 
commentator, Mr. Blaney, has endeavoured, with great 
judgment, to reftore their proper order, by a tranfpofition 
of the chapters, wherever it appeared to be neceflary. The 
firft twelve chapters feem to contain all the prophecies that 
were delivered in the reign of Jofiah. Soon after the ac- 
ceflion of Jehoiakim to the throne, upon the depofition of 
Jehoahaz, Jeremiah was commiffioned to denounce the divine 
judgments againft him and the people, unlefs they repented 
of their wickednefs. He thus provoked their indignation ; 
and they accufed him asa perfon whofe fedition deferved 
death. He was acquitted, however, by the nobles, and by 
a powerful influence preferved from the king’s vengeance. 
About four years afterwards he predicted the deftruétion of 
Jerufalem and of the temple, and the Babylonifh captivity, 
which he foretold would laft 70 years. For this prophecy 
he was fent to prifon, and he narrowly efcaped with his life. 
His prophecies under this reign are continued from the 
13th to the 2oth chapter inclufively ; to which we muft add 
the 22d, 23d, 25th, 26th, 35th and 36th chapters, together 
with the 45th, 46th, 47th, and probably the 48th, as far 
as the 34th verfe of the 49th chapter. Under the reign of 
Zedekiah, the lait king of Judah, Jeremiah was frequently 
deputed to the exercife of his prophetic office. His pre- 
diftions in this reign were contained in the 21ft and 24th 
chapters, the 27th to the 34th, and the 37th to the 39th 
inclufively, together with the lait fix verfes of the 49th 
chapter, andthe 50th and 5ift chapters concerning the fall 
of Babylon. It does not appear at what period of Jere- 
miah’s life he delivered the prophecy concerning the future 
reftoration of Ifrael to their own Jand, and the re-eftablifh- 
ment of their civil and religious conftitution under the 
Meffiah, comprized in the 3cth and 31ft chapters. ~ : 

St. Jerom has obferved upon this prophet, that his~ftyle 
is more eafy than that of Ifaiah and Hofea; that he re- 
tains fomething of the’ rufticity of the village wheré he 
was born; but that he is very learned and majeftic, and 
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cee to thofe two prophets in the fenf& of his :pro- 
ecy. 

We fhall clofe this article with an‘extraGt from the ad- 
mirable lectures of bifhop Lowth {fee lect. xxi.) relatiiig 
to the’ chhraéter of Jeremiah as a writer. ‘ Ifziah,'’ he 
fays, “Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as far as relates to flyle, 
may be faid to hold the fame rank among the.Hebrews, «as 
Homer, Simonides, and /Zfchylus, among the Greeks.” 
€¢ Jeremiah, though deficient neither in elegance nor fub- 
limity, mu‘t give place in both to Haiah. Jerom feems'to 
object againit him a fort of rufticity of langrage, no veltige 
of which; I mult however confefs, I have been able to dif- 
cover. His fentiments, it is true, are not always the mott 
elevated, nor are his ptriods always neat and compact; but 
thefe'are faults'common to thofe writers, whofe principal 
aim is to excite the géntler affections, and te call forth the 
tear of fympathy or forrows This obfervation is very 
ftrongly exemplified in the Lamentutions (fee that article), 
where thefe are the prevailing paffions; it is however fre- 
Ghemly inftanced in the prophecies of this author, and moi of 
all in the bepinning of the book (ch. ix. xiv. 17, &ce.xx. £4 — 
nf.) which is chiefly poetical. The middle of itis almoit en- 
tirely hittorical. The latter part, again, confifling of the 
‘fix laf chapters, is altogether poetical (ch. “lvi—li. to 
¥. §9.) ; it contains feveral different prediGions, which are 
diffinGtly marked, and in thefe the prophet approaches very 
fear the fublimity of Tfaiah. On the whole, however, I 
can fearcely pronounce above half the book of Jeremiah to 
be poetical.” 

The verfion of Mr. Blaney, publifhed in 1784, and zc- 
compatied with numerous and valuable notes, is deemed to 
be the beft extant ; the author having availed himfelf of the 
affiftance afforded by Dr. Kennicott’s colletion, and other 
fources of information, domeftic and foreign. Blaney's 
notes. Lowth de Sacra Poefi Prezl. leét. xxi. Dupin. 
Lowth's Paraph. Gen. Biog. 

JEREMIAH, in Geography, atown of Paleftine, anciently 
called Anathoth, the birth-place of the prophet Jeremiah ; 
6 miles E. of Jerufalem. 

; JEREMIE, Caper, a capeon the S. coaft of the ifland 
of Hifpaniéla. N. lat.18° 16’. W. long. 17° 15’. 

JEREMIE, a jurifdiftion, town, and cape, within the 
bay of Beogane, on the fouthern peninfela of the ifland of 
St. Domingo. The jurifdition contains two parifhes, and 
its foil'is excellently adapted for the culture of coffee. The 
town'is feated on the W. fide of the bay ; and point Jeremie 
lies'in N. lat. 18° 42! 30". W. long. from Paris 76° 32'. 

JEREMYSQUAM, an ifland of America, in Lin- 
@oln cotinty and ftate of Maine, which, with Folly ifland, 
fornis*the mouth*of Sheepfeott river, in Wifcaffet bay. 

- JER, a town of Norwegian Lapland; roo miles 
W.S.W. of Wardhuys. 

JERFALCON, the Englifh name of the gyrfalco, a 
sery fierée, bold, and large bird, the largeft of all the fal- 
con Kind. See Gyrratcoy. 
~ JERGUER, in the Guffom Houfe, one who overfees the 
Aéébiints and conduct of the waiters. 
JERICHO, in Ancient Geography, a confiderable city of 
Palefiné, in the tribe of Benjamin, about fix miles W. from 
Jordan, and 22almoit E. from Jerufalem. It was fittated 
ina fpacidus plain, producing all forts of fruits, efpecially 

ti-trees, whence it was called “ the city of palm-trees.”” 
Jericho was the firft city in Canaan taken by Jofhua. (Jot. 
ii. 1, 2, &c.) in the year 1469 B.C., and burnt by {pecial 
atder. About 537 years afterwards, Hiel of Bethel under- 
todk torebuildit (1 Kings, xvi. 34.) ; and onthis occafion 
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loft -his'two fons, But, before this period there was.a city of 
Jerichd'in the vicinity; ef the original place of the fame 
name. The Jericho of ‘Hiel acquiréd its original {plendotr 
and population; it was. adorned witha magnificent palace 
and other edifi¢es by Herod, and it gained reputation ‘from 
having bee ‘the place where Jefus Chrift performed ‘many 
miracles. Its importance and f{plendour remained for many 
aces, till atlenpth it was facked by Vefpafian. Adrian re- 
eltablifhed it A.D. 138, and after fubfequent difatters, it 
was repaired by the Chriftians, and made the feat of 4 
bifhop; but in the 12th century it, was finally. deftroyed by 
the infidels. This famous ‘city, the walls of which were 
20 ftadia, or 2%'mileS in circumference, is now reduced to a 
poor village, called  Raka,”’ on a plain fix’or feven leazues 
long, by three tvide, round which are feveral barren ‘moun- 
tains, that render-it extremely hot. Inftead of the balm of 
Mecca, which it formerly produced, there is another. fpe- 
cies, refembling a plum-tree, called ‘* Zakkoun,” which 
yields a fiveet oil, celebrated for healing wounds. This 
1s now the fole commerce of Raha. 

Jericuo, a town of the duchy of Magdeburg, feated on 
the Elbe;.32 miles N-N.E. of Magdeburg. “N. lat. 
52 30. JE. iong. 12° ¢'.—Alfo, the circle of the fame 
Guchy, which includes the towh, alfo Burg and Sandau, and 
a few villages. 

, Jericno, Rofe of, in Botany. Sée AWasTarTIca. 

JERICO, in Geagrephy, a poit-town_ in Chittenden 
county, Vermont, S.E. of Effex, and N.E. of Williflon, 
feparated from the latter by Onion river, and containing 
726 inhabitants. —Al{o, a poft-town of New York, in Che- 
nengo county, on the E. branch of the Sufquehanna, con- 
taining 939 inhabitants. : 

JERJERATA, a town of the Arabian Irak, on the 
Tigris; 36 miles S.E. of Al-Modain. 

JERIM, a fmall town of Arabia, in the province of 
Yemen, the feat of a Dola, who refides ina caitle fituated 
onarock. The houfes are ‘built. of ftone, and of bricks 
which had been driédin the fun. After adry feafon, locufts 
are véry numerous in a plain near this town ;.they are then 
gathered and dried for winter provifions‘at Jerim, as welt 
as in other places of Arabia. The market isa place of 
amufement. Taylors, fhoemakers, ‘blackfmiths and ‘other 
artifanis fat along the {tréets, behind low walls, and wrotight 
at their trades in tlieopen air. Surgeons were feen drawing 
blood with a common knife, and drefling the wound with 
pieces of hartfhorn, cut off at the root’of the horn. The 
number of houfes in this place is about 2000 ; 80 miles N.E. 
of Mocha. N. lat. 14° 17'. E. long. 44° 22’. 

JERKIN, a name given by fome to the-male of the jér- 
falcon. See GyRFALCON. 

JERKITTYA, in, Geography, a town of Hirdooftan, 
in Bahar; 22 miles S.E. of Bettiah. 

JERMAH, or German, atown of Africa, in Fezzan, 
fuppofed to be built on the {cite of Garama, the capital of 
the country of the Garamantes; fituated S. of Zuéela, and 
nearly at the fame diftance from Mourzouk. Itis diftin- 
guifhed, like Zuéela, by aumerous lierds, efpecially of fheep 
and goats, that are obterved around it; by the various and 
abundant produce of its fields 3 and by numerous and ma2- 
jeftic ruins that indi¢ate its former fplendour ; though at 
prefent the houles are cottages built of clay; 60 miles 
S.E. of Mourzouk. | 

JERMOLI, in Biography, the principal tenor finger in 
the comic opera, fucceeded Trebbi in 1777, when the 
Todi was the firft Buia. Neither his voice, ation, or 
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ityle of finging, were of the firft clafs, or above mediocrity ; 
and when Lovattini quitted this country, he left a blank in 
the comic opera, which has never fince been filled up to. our 
fatisfaCtion. 

-JERMUK, in Geography, a river of Syria, anciently 
‘¢ Hieromax,’’ which runs into the lake of Tiberias, near 
its fouthern extremity. 

JEROM, or Jerome, St., Eusrgius H1rrronyMus, in 
Biography, an eminent father of the Chriftian church, was 
born of Chriftian parents at Stridon, on the confines of 
Dalmiatia and Pannonia, probably about the year 342; 
though others date his birth in 329, 330,-or 3313 and as 
he died in the year 420, they fay that he was about go 
years of age when he died. Several circumftances corrobo- 
rate the former ftatement, affigned by Lardner as the era of 
his birth. He commenced his ftudies in grammar and other 
parts of literature at Rome, where he refided at the time of 
the emperor Julian’s death. Donatus, the celebrated gram- 
marian, was one of his preceptors ; and his ftudies in logic 
and various branches of philofophy were directed by other 
teachers. His application and proficiency were very dif- 
tinguifhed at an early period of life ; and it appears that, 
during his refidence at Rome, he cultivated the theory and 
practice of rhetoric, and laid the foundation of that exten- 
five acquaintance with theology and ecclefiaftical hiftory, and 
alfo with the Hebrew language; in which he afterwards ex- 
celled. From Rome he remoyed to Gaul; aud at Aquileia 
he formed an intimate acquaintance with Rufinus, a prefby- 
ter of that city. He afterwards returned to Italy, having 
colle&ed, while he was in the weftern empire, a confiderable 
dibrary, to which in the progrefs of his life he made many 
valuable additions. From Italy he went into the Eatt, 
where he {pent feveral years, partly in the deferts of Syria, 
partly at Antioch, and partly at Conftantinople. At An- 
tioch he was ordained prefbyter by Paulinus in 378 ; ac- 
.cepting the office on condition that he fhould not be confined 
to one church, or be drawn.away from that’ monattic life 
which he conceived to be moft favourable to the profecution 
of his ftudies.. On this kind of life he feems to have entered 
when he was 30 years of age ; and though during a period of 
four years he enlarged his acquaintance with the oriental 
languages, and with thofe branches of knowledge which 
affifted him in underftanding and interpreting the fcriptures, 
the aufterities he pra¢tifed had fo impaired bis health, that 
it became neceflary for him to return to Antioch, in order 
to recruit his ftrength. The church at Antioch was at 
this time diftracted by contending parties; but Jerome de- 
clined taking a decided part with -either ‘of them, till he 
had obtained a letter from Damafus, bifhop of Rome, 
which determined him to efpoufe the caufe of Paulinus. 
Having, after his ordination, which we have already men- 
tioned, refided for fome time at Bethlehem, he made an ex- 
curfion from thence to Conftantinople, with a view of deriy- 
ing benefit from the inftru€tions of Gregory Nazianzen, 
and from whom he learned, as‘he himfelf acknowledges, 
the right method of expounding the holy {feriptures. In 
the year 382, he accompanied Paulinus, bifhop of Antioch, 
and Epiphanius, bifhop of Salamisin the ifland of Cyprus, 
to Rome; and here he was employed by pope Damatus, as 
his fecretary, in condu€ting a variety of negotiations for 
extending the authority of the papal power. In the fuper- 
intendance of a fociety of Roman ladies, who had re 
nounced the world, and devoted themfelves to a religious 
life, which Damafus affigned him, he acquitted himfelf to 
the fatisfaGtion of the pope; but not without incurring the 
difpleafure of the friends and relations of thofe weak fe- 
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males, who abandoned Wheir ftations in civil fociety, and 
mifapplied their wealth to the fupport of ufelefs and perni- 
cious inftitutions. He had likewife other enemies, who 
difapproved the freedom with which he reprehended. the 
corrupt manner of the clergy, and the vices of the people. 
Another circumftance that rendered his fituation at Rome 
unpleafant to him was the part he took in his difputes with 
the followers of Origen, whom he had often commended, 
and many of whofe works he had tranflated into Latin, but 
whofe peculiar opinions he now oppofed as heretical. The 
Origenifts were thus exafperated, and circulated fome 
feandalous but unfounded reports of a difreputable con- 
neCtion with Paula, in whofe houfe he lodged, and who af- 
terwards, with her daughter, followed him to the Eaft. (See 
Evstocuium.) Jerome, thus difquieted at Rome, deter- 
mined to return to the Eaft; and the death of Damafus 
haftened the execution of his purpofe; and in 385 he em- 
barked on board a fhip bound for Antioch. From Antioch 
he went to Jerufalem, where he pretends to have been witnefs 
to a number of miracles, which have gained little credit 
either among Proteftants or refpeétable Catholics. In 
Egypt he attended the leétures of the learned Didymus, and 
he vilited the monafteries in the defert of Nitria. In 385 he 
fettled at Bethlehem, where he was joined by Paula and other 
ladies who had followed him from Rome, as well as by many 
other perfons of both fexes, who admired his piety, and 
who were attached to his ftri& difcipline. At Bethlehem 
Paula founded a church and four monatteries, one for men, 
which was committed to the fuperintendance of Jerome, and 
three for women, over which fhe herfelf prefided. In this 
fituation he employed his talents and learning to many ufer. 
ful purpofes, in the education of feveral young perfons of 
‘rank, and in the compofition of various works, that reflect 
honour on his name-and memory: and he might have been 
as happy as he was ufeful, if he had not indulged an intem- 
perate deteftation of-the opinions of Origen, and engaged 
in numerous ardent conteits with thofe who defended and 
propagated them. In 410 the monaftery of Jerome afford- 
ed an afylum to many of thofe fugitives who fought relief in 
the Holy Land from the ravages of the Goths, who laid 
Italy waite, and befiered Rome ; but fuch was the unjuiti, 
fiable bigotry of his temper, that he excluded all who fa- 
voured the opinions of Origen from a fhare in his hofpitality: 
At Bethlehem. Jerome terminated his life in the year 420. 
Few will be inelined to difpute Jerome’s title to the cha~ 
racter of being the moft learned of all the Latin fathers. 
This title is evinced by the teftimany of the beft judges, and 
by the numerous works of which he was the author. His 
judgment, however, wasnot found and difcriminating ; nor, 
was his reafoning perfpicuous and accurate ; and his ityle has 
been juitly reprefented as more declamatory than argumenta- 
tive. But the acrimony of his temper, and the total want 
of candour that appears in his controverfial writings, throw 
a dark fhade over all his other good qualities. ‘ His com- 
plexion,”’ fays Mofheim, ¢* was exceflively warm and chole- 
ric; his bitternefs againft thofe who differed from him ex- 
tremely keen ; and his thirft of glory infatiable. He was. 
fo prone to cenfure, that feveral perfons, whofe lives were 
not only irreproachable, but even exemplary, became the 
objects of his unjuit aceufations,"" The learned Cave fays, 
«he was a very hot and furious-man, who exercifed no 
command over his paffions. When once provoked, he treated 
his adverfaries in the rougheft manner, and did not even ab- 
itain from inyeétive and fatire; witnefs what he has written _ 
againit Rufinus, who was once bis friend, John of Jerufa- 
lem, Jovinian, Vigilantius, and others. Upon thefe men, 
a wher 
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when they gave him the flighteft provocation, he poured 
forth a torrent of all the abufive terms which he could de- 
vife, without any regard to their perfons, dignity, or learn- 
ing.’ His behaviour to the Origenilts; his declaration 
principally refpeCting fuch, <* we receive and entertain all 
itrangers without regard to merit ; none are excepted but 
heretics ;?” and his other declaration in his controverfy with 
Rufinus, ‘let us but have the fame faith, and we are recon- 
ciled,’’ preclude the charge of want of candour, if we fay 
that Jerome would not have confined himfelf to the mere abufe 
and inve¢tive of words, if he had been entrufted with power. 
There is but a ftep between ftarving heretics in diftrefs, and 
tying them to the ftake. None can ‘approve of the high 
terms in which he extols celibacy and virginity, foas to feem 
to difparage the marriage ftate ; and of his culpable credu- 
lity we have ample evidence. The candid Lardner, without 
difguifing or condemning the charges which have been al- 
leged again{t him upon the beft authority by others, allows 
him to bear teftimony in his own favour, and he acquits him 
from the imputation of vanity: thus he {peaks {of himfelf 
in various paflages collefted from his works: “ That 
he had been from the beginning diligent and inquifitive ; 
that all his days he had been employed in the fchools of 
rhetoricians and philofophers, or in reading the fcriptures 
of the Old and New Teftament ; that, befide Latin and 
Greek, he had endeavoured to make himfelf mafter of He- 
brew ; that he did not rely upon his own judgment and 
underftanding in interpreting the feriptures, but confulted 
other commentators, and was willing to improve by their 
labours ; that he never thought himfelf too old to learn, but 
embraced all opportunities of increafing in knowledge ; that 
he was not employed, as many monks were, in making 
bafkets of rufhes, and fkreens of palm-leaves, to get a liveli- 
hood, but in ftudying the feriptures, and putting out correct 
editions of them,’’ 

Of all the produétions of Jerome, the moft ufeful are his 
interpretations of the facred fcriptures, and thofe of his 
letters, which contain critical remarks and diflertations on 
particular texts in the bible. The principal of his works, 
which are enumerated by Cave and Dupin, are, a new Latin 
yerfion of the whole “* Old Teftament,’’ from the Hebrew, 
accompanied with a corrected edition of the ancient verfion 
of the “ New Teftament,” which, after having been at firlt 
much oppofed, was adopted by the Catholic church, and 
is commonly diftinguifhed by the appellation of «* Vulgate,” 
which fee ; “«Commentaries’’ on moit of the books of the 
Old and New Teftament ; ** A Treatife on the Lives and 
Writings of Ecclefiaftical Authors ;”? «¢ A Continuation of 
the Chronicle of Enfebius ;?’ moral, critical, hiftorical, and 
mifcellaneous “* Letters.’? The firlt printed edition of his 
works was that at Bafil, under the care of Erafmus, 1516— 
1526, in fix vols. folio, of which there have been feveral 
fubfequent impreffions at Lyons, Rome, Paris, and An- 
twerp. The moft correct edition is that of Paris, by Father 
Martianay, a Benedi&tine monk of the congregation of St. 
Maur, 1693—1706, in five vols. fol. Cave, H. L. vol. 1. 
Dupin. Mofheim. Jortin’s Rem. E. H. b.ii. pt. ii. Lard- 
ner’s Works, vol.v. Gen. Biog. 

In Jerom's works many particulars occur relative to the 
mufic of his time, and the chants of the church, efpecially 
in his commentary on the epiltle to the Ephefians, ch. y. 
ver. 19. p. 652, where there is a memorable paflage in fa- 
your of ecclefiaftical finging: «¢ Speaking to yourfelves in 
pfalms and hymns, and {piritual fongs, finging and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord,’’ cries out, ¢ Audiant hec 
adolefcentuli: audiant hi quibus pfallendiin ecclefia officium 
eft, Deo non voce, fed corde cantandum; nec in Trage- 


dorum modum guttur et fauces dulci medicamine collinien- 
das, ut in ecclefia theatrales moduli audiantur et cantica, fed 
in timore, in wpere, in fcientia feripturarum.” 

Jerome of Prague, fo called from the name of the city 
in which he was born, devoted his youth to the purfuit of 
knowledge, which he fought after in all the more confider- 
able cities of Europe; particularly in thofe of Prague, Paris, 
Heidelberg, Cologn, and Oxford. In the four former 
univerfities he was admitted to the degree of M.A., and in 
one of them to that of D.D. in the year 1399. At the latter 
place he became acquainted with the works of Wickliff, 
many of which he tranflated into his native language. Upon 
his return to Prague, in the year 1400, he openly avowed 
himfelf a follower of Wickliff, and became attached to Hufs, 
who was at the head of the party in Bohemia, which had 
efpoufed the doétrines of the Britifh reformer. Jerome, 
though fuperior to Hufs in abilities and learning, was not 
fo well qualified as the leader of a party, becaufe, with all 
his great and good qualities, he wanted that gentle, con- 
ciliatory temper for which Hufs was diftinguifhed. They - 
both concurred, however, in ardent efforts for reftraining the 
defpotifm of the papal court, and reforming the licentiouf- 
nefs of the clergy. Inthe year 1410 he was invited by the 
king of Poland to regulate the univerfity at Cracow ; from 
Poland he went to Hungary, in which country he was ac- 
cufed of herefy ; and upon his removal to Vienna he was 
imprifoned en account of his opinions, but obtained his 
liberty in confequence of the folicitation of the univerfity 
of Prague. As foon as he heard that his friend Hufs was 
at Conitance, ready to appear before the Council, he pa- 
thetically exhorted him to maintain a firm and unyielding 
temper in this great trial, and ftrenuoufly to infift upon the 
corrupt ftate of the clergy, and the neceflity of reformation, 
affuring him, at the fame time, that if he fhould receive in- 
formation in Bohemia, that his adverfaries were likely to over- 
power him, he would immediately repair to Conftance, and give 
him every kind of affiftance in his power. Hufs earneftly dif- 
fuaded him from the execution of his purpofe, as equally un- 
profitable to him and dangerous to Jerome himfelf; but he was 
invincible, and arrived at Conftance on the fourth of April, 
1415, about three months before the death of Hufs. Al- 
though he entered the town privately, his vifit and the defign 
of it was foon made public ; and he was infornied by his 
friends that he could be of no fervice to Hufs, and that the 
council, fo far from being difpofed to hear him, intended 
to feize him. In thefe circumftances he thought it moft 
prudent to retire, and accordingly withdrew to Iberling, an 
imperial town about a mile from Conftance. From this 
place he addreffed a letter to the emperor, profefiing his 
readinefs to appear before the council, if that prince would 
give him a fafe-condu&. But Sigifmund had the honetty 
to refufe. Jerome then tried the council, but could obtain 
no favourable anfwer. ‘In this ftate of perplexity he pofted 
papers in all the public places of Conftance, avowing him- 
{elf prepared to appear at Conftance in defence of his cha- 
raGer and doétrine, which had been much defamed ; and 
alfo his refolution to retra€t every error that fhould be 
proved again{t him, on condition that the faith of the coun- 
cil might be pledged for his fecurity. As he received no 
anf{wer to thefe papers, he fet out on his return to Bohemia, 
carrying with him a certificate figned by feveral of the Bo- 
hemian nobility then at Conftance, which teltified that 
he ufed all poflible means, which prudence fuggelted, in 
order to procure a hearing. * Ata village, upon the borders 
of the Black Foreft, Jerome fell by accident into company 
with fome priefts, and a converfation occurring with re- 
ference to the council of Conftance, Jerome became warmy 
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and among other fevere. things he called that affembly the 
** fchool of the devil,” and ‘‘.a fynagogue of iniquity.”? The 
priefts, incenfed by this language, informed: again{b him to 
the chief magiftrates, by whom he was arrefted andidelivered 
into the hands of the duke of Sultzbach. The duke, having 
Jerome in cuftody, wrote to the council: for direCtions ; and 
he was delired to fend his prifoner immediately to Con- 
ftance. The eleCtor-palatine. then met him, and. conducted 
him in triumph to the town; himfelf riding on horfeback, 
with a numerous retinue, who led Jerome, mn fetters, by a 
Jong chain, after him. As foon as he was brought before 
the council, the clamour againit him became. leud and tu- 
muliuous ; and among others, who difgracedi themfelves on 
this oceafion, was John Gerfon, chancellor of the univerlity 
of, Paris, one of the moft learned, as well as the moit knowing 
men. of his time, but deftitute of that candour which ufually 
attends knowledge. In the chancellor’s inveGtive and re- 
proach the rectors of the univerfities of Colozn and Hiedel- 
berg concurred; but Jerome had no opportunity ofreplying. 
A thoufand voices burft out from every quarter, ‘“* Away 
with him! bura him! burn him!’ After an interval of 
about half.an hour the.tumnlt partly fubfided.; and J-rome, 
availing himfelf of a momentary paufe, Jooked round:the 
affembly with a noble air, and cried out aloud, ‘ Since 
nothing can fatisfy you but my blood, God's will be done.” 
He was then carried from the aflembly into.a dungeon, under 
the cultody of a guard. Whilit he was ruminating upon his 
approaching fate.in this cell, he heard a voice addrefling him 
in. thefe words, ‘“* Fear not, Jerome, to die in the caute of 
that truth, which, during thy life, thou haft defended.” 
** Wholoever thou art,’’ replied the intrepid prifoner, di- 
reéting his eyes to the window from which the voice feemed 
to proceed, “ who deigneft to comfort an abject man, I give 
thee thanks for thy kind office. I have indeed lived defending 
what I thought the truth: the hardeit tafk yet remains, to die 
for its fake; but God, L hope, willfupport me againft flefhand 
blood.”? The guard was alarmed, and Maddonwitz, who had 
rendered feryices. to Hufs, was difcovered to be the offender. 
- This incident was a pretence fora more fevere treatment 
of Jerome, who was immediately conyeyed toa ftrong tower, 
where, his.hands being tied behind his neck, he was left. to 
languifh in that painful pofture for two days, without any 
aliment befides bread and water. Thefe feverities were in- 
filed with the defign of forcing him to make a recantation ; 
ani the illnefs which they occafioned, in the courfe of which 
he urged the council te allow him a confeffor, afforded an 
opportunity of preffing him with arguments to this purpofe. 
Jerome, however, remained immoveable. A fimilar at- 
tempt was made upon him immediately after the death of 
Huis ; but he was ftill invincible. However, though he 
was not to: be fubdued by the fimple fear of death, impri- 
fonment, chains, hunger, ficknefs, and even torture, through 
~ a fucceffion of many months, was too great a. trial: for 
human nature. Three times was he brought before the 
council, and carried back to the horrors of his dungeon, 
before his enemies could prevail againft him. At length he 
began to waver; and on the 23d of September, a fatalday, 
which-he recolleéted with fhame and grief, he read aloud and 
ample recantation of all, the opinions he had maintained, 
cquched in words dire&ted by. the council: In this paper he 
acknowledged the errors of Wicklif and, Hufs, entirely af- 
fented to the condemnation of the latter, and declared him- 
felf, in. every _ article, a firm believer with the church: of 
Rome. Having thus a&ed.againft his.confcience, he re 
tired from the council:with/a heavy, heart. His chains, in- 
deed, were taken away; but the load: was transferred from 
his body to his.mind, Vain were the carefles of thofe about 


him: they only mocked his. forrow. His prifon was now. 
indeed, a gloomy folitude. The anguifh of his own thoughts 
had made it fuch. Paletz and Du Caffis, the. chief ma- 
nagers, againit him, foon perceived: this change ;. and they. 
determined to bring, him to a new trial Several: perfons, 
however, and particularly the cardinals of Cambray, aad 
Florence, objected to a new trial, But their endeavours. 
were ineffectual, a torrent. of zeal and: bigotry bore dowa all 
oppofition ; and, even, the. learned: Gerfon again difgraceds 
himfelf. by joining in the tumultuous clamour.;. with great 
indecency, employing, his_pen, as well:as his tongue, upon 
this occajion, This kindof, agitation continued) for halfi a 
year; fo that it was. not till May in the year 1416, when 
Jerome was. called, again. before the.council. The profpect 
afforded him pleafure, and:ke rejoiced at an opportunity of? 
acknowledging. publicly that fhameful defe@ion, which hung 
fo heavy upon him. ‘The chief articies alleged againit him: 
were, his adherence.to the errors of Wickliff—his having had. 
a picture of that heretic in his chamber, arrayed in the com- 
mon ornaments of a faint—his counterfeiting the feal of the 
uniyerfity of Oxfordin favour of Wicklifi—his defpifing the 
authority of the church after excommunication—and his 
denial of tranfub{tantiation. Having proteited his innocence, 
and given a circumitantial detail of his coming to Conitance, 
and-of all that had finee befallen him. he raifed his voice, 
and having expreffed himfelf with fome afperity againik his 
accufers, he told; them that he was going to. lay himfeli. 
more open to them than he had yet done. He then, with 
great emotion, declared before the whole affembly, that the 
fear of death only had induced him to retract opinions which 
from his heart he maintained: that he had done.injuftice.te 
the memory of thofe two excellent men, John Wickliff and. 
John. Hufs ; whofe examples he. revered, andin whofe dec- 
trine he was determined to die. He concluded with a fe- 
vere inveCtive againit the clergy; the depravity of whofe. 
manners, he faid, was now every where notorious. His 
fpeech produced a wonderful effect on the whole affembly ; 
and many wifhed that his life might be faved: His judges, 
however, precipitated the pafling of fentence; and on the. 
fame day, or afew days after, he was condemned for having: 
held the errors of Wickliff; and for apoitatizing. He was. 
then immediately delivered over to the civil power, and, at- 
tired with a cap like that with which, Hufs had been adorned, * 
he was led:to execution. The poftto which he was chained: 
was hewn into a monftrous znd uncouth figure of Hufs, and: 
ornamented into a ridiculous, likenefs of him. When the 
wood began to blaze, he fang ahymn; and when the flames 
fcorched:him, he was heard,to cry out ‘O Lord Gad! 
have. mercy upon me!’? and a little afterwards, “* Thou 
knoweit how I have loved the truth.’’ The wind parting 
the flames, his body, full of large blifters, exhibited a dread- 
ful fpeGtacle to the beholders ; his lips continued {till moving, 
as if a@uated by intenfe devotion. During a full quarter 
of an hour, he difcovered the figns, not only of life, but 
of intellect. Even his enemies thought the rage of his 
judges purfued him too far, when they faw his wretched co- 
verlet, and the other miferable garniture. of his prifon, by. 
their order, confumed in the fire after him; and’ his afhes, 
as thofe of Hiufs had been, thrown into the Rhine. ~ 
The celebrated Poggio of Florence was. prefent at. 
the trial of Jerome, and ina letter to his friend Leonard 
Aretine, has given an interefting account ofsit. For the: 
whole letter we refer to Shepherd’s life of Poggio Braccio- 
lini, and for feveral extraéts to Gilpin’s life ‘of Jerome. 
“It was indeed amazing,” fays this celebrated writer, **to. 
hear with what force of expreffion, with what fluency. of 
language, and with,.what excellent reafoning he anfwered his 
adverfaries ;, 
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adyerfaries,;. nor; was I lefs ftruck. with the gracefulnefs, of 
his. manner ; the dignity of: his aétion; andthe firmnefs and 
con{tancy of his whole behaviour.’’—** Here,’’ faid Jerome,”? 
as_ cited by, this, writer, ftanding in the midit of the af- 
fembly, “here is juftice; here is equity. Befet, by my. 
enemies; I am already pronounced. a heretic; I am 
condemned, before I am examined. —Were you Gods 
omnifcient, inftead, of an aflembly of, fallible men, you 
could not aét, with more fufficiency. Error is the lot 
of, mortals; and you, exalted as you are, are fubje& to it. 
But confider, that the higher you are exalted, of. the more 
dangerous confequence are your errors.—As for me, I know 
Tam a wretch below your notice: but, at leaft confider, that 
ap unjuft aGtion, in fuch an aflembly, will be of dangerous 
example.’”’ When Jerome was accufed of hating and de- 
faming, the holy fee, the pope, the cardinals, the prelates, 
and the whole eltate of the clergy, he ftretched; out his 
hands, andfaid, ina moft moying accent, ‘¢On which fide, 
reverend fathers, fhall, I turn me for redrefs ? whom fhall I 
implore? whofe affiftance can I expect? which of you hath 
not this malici..us charge entirely alienated from me? which 
of you hath it not changed from a judge into an inveterate 
enemy ?—It was artfully alleged indeed! Though other 
parts. of their charge were of lefs moment, my accufers 
might well imagine, that if this were faftened on me, it 
could not fail of drawing upon me the united indignation 
of my judges.” 

On the third day of this memorable trial, what had patt 
was recapitulated; when Jerome, having obtained leave, 
though with fome difficulty, to fpeak, began his oration 
with a prayer to God ; whofe divine affiftance he pathetically 
implored. He then obferved, that many excellent men, in 
the annals of hiftory, had been oppreffed by falfe witneffes, 
and condemned, by unjult judges. Beginning with profane 
hiltory, he inftanced the death of Socrates, the captivity of 
Plato, the banifhment of Anaxagoras, and the unjutt. 
fufferings of many others. He then inftanced the many 
worthies of the Old Teftament, in the fame circumftances, 
Mofes, Jofhua, Daniel, and almoft all the prophets ; and 
lattly thofe of the New, John. the Baptift, St. Stephen, 
and others, who were condemned, as feditious, profane, or 
An unjuft judgment, he faid, proceeding 
from a laic was bad ; from a prieft, worfe; ftillworfe from 
a college of priefts ; and froma general; council, fuperla- 
tively bad —Thefe things he {poke with fuch force and em- 
phatis, as kept every one’s attention awake, 

'« The perjured witnefles,’ faid Jerome, who have ap- 
peared al me, have won their caufe; but let them re- 
member they have their evidence once more to give before 
a tribunal, where falfhood can be.no difguife,”’ 

« Fils voice,’ fays Poggio, ** was {weet, diftiny,and full ; 
his action every way the moit proper, either to exprefs indig- 
nation, or to, raife pity ; though he made no affected applica. 
tion to the paffionsof his audience. Firm and intrepid he itood 
before the council; colleéted in himfelf ; and not-only con- 
temning, but feeming even defirous of death. The greate/t 
cee in ancient ftory,could not poflibly go beyond him. 
If there is any juitice in hiftory this man will be admired by 
ail poftcrity.—I fpeak. not of his errors: let thefe reft with 
him, What.I admired was his learning, his .eloquences and 
amazing. acutenefs, God knows whether thefe, things were 
not the ground-work of his ruin, 

« With a. cheerful countenance, and more,than Stoical 
conftancy, he met his fate; fearing neither death, itfelf, nor 


the horrible form. in which itappeared. When-he.came.to. 


the place, he pulled off his. upper, garment, and: made a, fhort 


prayer at the take ; to which he. was foon.after bound, with, 
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wet cords, and. an iron chain. and inclofed,as; high. as, his 
breaft with faggots. 

« Obferying the executioner, about,to fet. fire to.the wood 
behind, his back, he cried out.‘ Bring, thy torch, hither. 
Perform thy office before my face. Had I feared death, L 
might haye avoided it,” 

‘¢ As the wood began to blaze, he fang an hymn, which 
the violence of the flames. fcarcely. interrupted. 

“Thus died this predigious,man. The epithet; is, nat 
extravagant, I was myfelf an eye-witnefs. of his; whole be- 
haviour, Whatever his life may have been, his: death, 
without doubt, is a noble leflon. of philofophy.” See 
Braccio.in1. 

Jerome pe Santa Fé, a. learned: Spanifh Jew in the fif- 
teenth century, whofe original name was Jofhua Larchi. He 
became a Chriftian, and upon his baptifm changed his name 
for that under which he has been juft deferibed. He was 
phyfician to Peter de Luna, who was chofen pope by. the car- 
dinalsat Avignon in oppolition to Boniface 1X., and took the 
name of Benediét XIIE. When this pontiff wasin Spain, 
in the year 1412, he ordered a public conference to be held 
between fome learned Chriitians at. Tortofa,.and the moft ce- 
lebrated Jewith rabbis in, Arragon and Catalonia, on the fub- 
ject. of the Mefitah’s character, and the evidence brought 
forwards to prove that Jefus of Nazareth was that perfon : 
on this occafion Jerome acquitted: himfelf with credit to his 
own learning and abilities, and to the new. faith which he had 
embraced. In the following year he prefented. to the pape 
a treatife in confutation OF the errors of the Jews, and 
another again{t the Talmud, which are faid to have produced; 
fuch an impreffion upon the Jews,, that more than five thou- 
fand became Chriflians. ‘They.were publifhed at. Frankfort 
under the title of. «* [lebrao-magiltis,’’ in the year 1602; 

Jerom!s, Channel, St., in Geography, an inlet in the {traits 
of Magellan, which, branches off to the N.N.W. about 20 
miles in length, forming a communication. between the Straits 
end Indian found, 

Jerom’s Point; Sti, a cape on the coaft of Patagonia, in 
the ftraits of Magellan, forming the W. point of entrance. 
into, St. Jerom’s channel ; 11 miles E. of cape Quad. 

JERONIMO. pr. Taos, S#., a, town of New Mexico, 
on the Brava; 62 miles N. of Santa Fé. 

JERONYMITES, or Hizroxymires, a denomination 
given to divers orders, or congregations of religious ; other- 
wile called) Hermits of St. Jerom. 

The firft, called Hermits of St. Jerom of Spain, owe their 
origin to. the third order of St. Francis, whereof the firft 
Jeronymites were. members. Gregory the eleventh con- 
firmed this. order under the name of St. Jerom, whom they 
had chofen for their patron, and their model; and. gave 
them the conititutions. of. the convent of St. Mary of the 
Sepulchre, with the, rule of St. Auguitine ; and for habit, ae 
white, tunic, with. a feapulary, a,little capuche, and.a mantle, 
all of their natural colonr; without. dyeing, and of a mean 

rice. 

. The Jeronymites are. in poffeffion of the convent of St. 
Laurence, in, the Efcurial, where: the kings of Spain are: 
buricd. 

In Spain there is likewife an order of nuns of St. Jerom,. 
founded by. a lady towards. the clofe of the 15th century. 
Sixtus put. them under, the. jurifdiétion. of the Jeronymites, 
and, gave them) the conftitutions of the monaftery of! St, 
Martha, of Cordova; which were afterwards, changed by: 
Leo X. for. thofe of the order of St. Jerom. 

Hermits, of St, Jerom, of, the Obfervancey or. of Lombardy, 
were founded,by Lupus,d’?Olmedo in 1424, in.the mountaing: 
of Cazalla, inthe diocefe of Seville. 
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The third order of Jeronymites was founded by Peter 
Gambacorti, about the year 1377 ; but the vows they made 
were only fimple, till 1568, when Pius V. appointed them 
to be folemn. They have houfes in Tyrol, Italy, and Ba- 
varia. y 

‘The fourth congregation of Jeronymites, are the Hermits 
of St. Jerom of Fiezoli, begun in 1360, when Charles de 
Montegraneli, of the family of the count of that name, re- 
tiring into folitude, firft eftablifhed it at Verona. It was 
approved by Innocent VII. under the title and conftitutions 
of St. Jerom. But Eugenius 1V. changed it for that of 
St. Auguftine. As the founder was of the third order of 
St. Francis, they preferved that habit ; but, in 1460, Pius, 
permitting fuch as pleafed to change it, occafioned a divifion 
among them. This order was finally fuppreffed by Cle- 
ment XI. in 1668. 

JEROPOTAMO, in Geography, a river of Candia, an- 
ciently «* Latheus,” which runs into the Mediterranean, 8 
miles N.N.W. of cape Metala. 

JERSEY, an ifland in the Britifh Channel, N. lat. 49° 
W. long. 2° 11’, fituated about four leagues from 
the coaft of Normandy, and 25 from that of England. It 
is confidered as belonging to Hampfhire, and comprizes an 
area of 12 miles in length by fix in breadth ; forming about 
7z {quare miles, Englifh meafure. The ifland is divided into 
12 parifhes (having only eight churches), fubordinate to the 
fee of Winchefter, and contains the two towns of St. Helier’s 
and St. Aubin’s. The population of the ifle amounts to about 
20,000, of which 3000 are able to bear arms, and are formed 
into two regiments. The fhores abound with rocks and 
quickfands. On the northern fide the cliffs are from 4o to 
so fathoms in height; but the fouthern fhore is nearly level 
with the fea. A mountainous range runs through the 
centre, the fides of which abound with orchards ; from the 
produce large quantities of cyder are made annually. It is 
computed that 24,000 hogfheads have been made in one 
year. This propenfity of the inhabitants for cyder has oc- 
cafioned them to convert their arable lands into orchards ; 
and hence they have been obliged to import corn from the 
Baltic, England, and, in times of peace, from France. 
Formerly they raifed enough, not only for home confump- 
tion, but for exportation. An abundance of cattle and fheep 
are reared here ; and native wool forms an important article 
for trade and manufaéture. There were formerly five mo- 
naftic foundations in the ifland. All the acceffible parts of 
the coaft are well fortified with batteries, watch towers, 
&c. The latter have embrafures for fmall cannon, and loop- 
holes for mufketry. St. Aubin’s bay is guarded by two very 
ftrong caftles, or forts. Thefe, and the whole military go- 
vernment of the ifland, are under the controul of a governor, 
an officer nominated by the Englifh miniftry. ‘The civil 
jurifdiction is velted in a bailiff and 12 jurors, who are regu- 
lated by local laws chiefly derived from the ducal cuftoms of 
Normandy. Jerfey, Guernfey, Sark, and Alderney, were 
formerly part of the duchy of Normandy ; and, though 
now united to the Britifh crown, itill preferve many Norman 
cuftoms and laws. The legiflature of England cannot en- 
force any law here unlefs it has previoufly been fanétioned 
by the bailiff and jurors. Some of the Jerfey merchants 
employ feveral veflels in the Newfoundland trade. The 
French language is generally {poken here, and this is moftly 
ufed both inthe pulpit and at the bar. Elizabeth caftle, the 
principal fort of the ifland, was begun by queen Elizabeth, 
and henceitsname. King Charles I. enlarged it ; and king 
Charles II. who was twice here, increafed and completed it. 
The governor and garrifon now refide here, and the whole 
occupies an ifland in St. Aubin’s bay. Mount-Orgeuil 
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caftle was a place of ftrength before Henry the Fifth’s reign, 
and was a fortrefs of very confiderable confequence in the 
time of Edward III. This was alfo ftrengthened by queen 
Elizabeth. It ftands on an eminence which is afcended by 
200 fteps. From the top may be feen the cathedral of 
Conftance. This ifland is faid to have abounded with 
druidical temples and’ altars. Bindaxtro, who wrote fome 
traéts concerning Jerfey, and died in 1691, ftates, that there 
« were not lefs than 50 of thefe temples and»altars in the 
ifland,”? of which the greater part were deftroyed when Falle 
wrote his hiftory. The Cromlechs are here called Pouque- 
lays. In Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 751, edit. 1789, 
is an extraét of a letter from Mr. Morant to Dr. Stukeley, 
giving an account of feveral of thefe remains ; and in Grofe’s 
Antiquities is a particular defcription, with two plates, of a 
very fingular circular temple, which was found covered over 
with earth near the town of St. Helier. This was removed 
to Park Place, Berkfhire, by general Conway, who was go- 
vernor of the ifland when it was found. 

In January 1781, the French, under baron de Rullicourt, 
landed here, and took poffeffion of the garrifon, the gover- 
nor, &c. Major Pierfon, the fecond in command, attacked 
the French, and fo defperate was the confli€t that both of 
the commanders were killed, but the invaders were compelled 
to furrender as prifoners of war. Falle’s Account of Jerfey. 
Camden’s Britannia. Grofe’s Antiquities of England, 

Jersey, New, one of the United States of America, 
fituated between 39° and 41° 24’ N: lat. and between the 
meridian of Philadelphia and 1° E. long. ; and bounded E. 
by Hudfon river and the fea; S. by the fea ; W. by Dela- 
ware bay and river, which divides it from the ftates of De- 
laware and Pennfylvania; N. by a line drawn from the 
mouth of Mahakkamak river, in’ lat. 41° 24! to a point on 
Hudfon river in lat. 41°. This province is 160 miles long 
and 52 broad, and contains about 8320 {quare miles, or 
55324,800 acres. It is faid to have been firlt difcovered 


by capt. Hudfon, who, in 1609, entered into the fervice 


of the Dutch, by whom it was firit fettled, about the year 
1614. Its original inhabitants were a tribe of Indiaas, 
who called themfelves Linnellinopes ; by the French they 
were denominated Les Loups, and by the Englifh, Dela- 
wares. This confederacy comprifed numerous fubordinate 
clans, of which the principal were the Chihocki, who 
dwelt on the W. fide of the river Delaware ; the Wanami, 
who ranged from the Raritan in New Jerfey to the fea- 
coaft ; the Munfeys, on the upper ftreams of the Delaware, 
down to the Leheigh ; the Wabingas, or river Indians, who 
refided between the Delaware and Hudfon, and from the 
Kittatany to the Raritan; and the Mokickons or Man- 
kattans, who occupied Staten ifland, York ifland, and part 
of Long ifland, from the highlands to the ocean. ‘Thefe 
confederate tribes waged war for the greateft part of a 
century with the Iroquois, or five nations, but were at lait 
fubdued, and reduced to the moft humiliating terms, about 
the year 1682, when William Penn landed in Pennfylvyania. 
This province formed a part of a large tract of country 
called New Belgium, or New Netherland ; and being ceded 
to the Englifh, it was granted, in 1664, by Charles II. to 
his brother James, duke of York, who made it over to 
lord Berkeley and fir George Carteret. After feveral di- 


vifions and transfers, which were fources of quarrels and 


confufion, the proprietors, in the year 1702, furrendered ° 


their charter to the crown, and the country was united to 
the government of New York. 
a feparate government. New Jerfey is now divided into 13 
counties, which are fubdivided into 94 precinéts or town- 
fhips, as in the annexed table,- - ” 
TABLE, 
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TABLE. 
eo at i Total Number | Number of 
Counties. Principal Towns. Length. | Breadth. BETAHAUTEANES: | Shiver: | 
4 
{ Cape May None | 30 9 ye VATS 
Cumberland Bridgetown 50 20 8,248 | 120 
Thefe feven counties lie from Salem oe a 4 Me ae | Sis 
S.to N. on Delaware river. Cape } Gloucefter | Gl Re 9 } 30 22 135360 1g 
May and Gloucefter extend a- Bushatiaaiah a 
crofs to the fea. Burlington Boreas } 60 ae «| 18,095 22 
Hunterdon Trenton 37 12 | 20,253 1,301 
USuffex Newtown | 19,500 439 
Bergen Hackinfak | 12,601 2,301 
Effex | Newark and [et oe 3 
Thefe four counties lie from | Elizabethtown DAES a ae 
N. to S. on the eafterr fide of . Amboy and part 
the ftate. Middlefex of Brunfwic i 155956 sue 
Monmouth Freehold 80 30 16,918 | 15596 
Settee Boundbrook and i is lag 3 
part of Brunfwic at? hes ie 
Morris Morriftown 25 20 | 16,216 | 636 
| SaaS 
Total, Thirteen. | | 184,139 11,423 


The militia of this ftate in 1793 amounted to 19,077, 
between the ages of 18 and 45 years; and the. whole num- 
ber of men capable of bearing arms amounted to between 
30 and 40,000. The government of this ftate is vefted in 
a governor, chofen annually by the council and affembly 
jointly, a legiflative council compofed of one member from 
each county, chofen annually by the people and general 
affembly, compofed of three members chofen as above. 
The governor fits in and prefides over the legiflative council ; 
his privy or executive council confifts of any three mem- 
bers of the legiflative council; and the governor and any 
feven members of the council-are a court of appeal in the 
lait refort as to points of law in civil cafes, and poflefs a 
power of pardoning criminals in all cafes whatever. The 
council may originate any bills, excepting preparing and 
altering any money bill, which is the fole prerogative of the 
affembly. Every bill is read: three times in each houfe. 
None of the judges of the fupreme court, or other courts, 
fheriffs, or any perfon pofleffing any poit of profit under the 

vernor, juitices of peace excepted, is entitled to a feat 
in the aflembly. The courts of juftice in this ftate are 
juttices’ courts, courts of quarter-fefiions of the peace, courts 
of common-pleas, fupreme courts, orphans’ courts, courts 
of chancery, and high court of errors and appeals. The 
Englifh laws, as far as they are not repugnant to revolution 
principles, are adopted by the conftitution ; but in the dif- 
tribution of property, where there is no will, each fon has 
two fhares, and each daughter has one fhare. 
there are about 50 Prefbyterian congregations, fubje&t to 
the care of three prefbyteries: viz. thofe of New York, 
New Brunfwick, and Philadelphia. Befides thefe there are 


upwards of 40 congregations of Friends, 30 of the Baptifts,. 


25 of Epifcopalians, 28 of Dutch Reformers, 20 of the 
Methodifts, anda fettlement of Moravians. All are aliowed 
by the conttitution to worfhip God according to the di€tates 
of their own confciences ; and are not compelled to attend 
or fupport any worfhip contrary to their own faith and 
judgment. All Proteftant inhabitants, Of peaceable beha- 


In this ftate” 


viour, are eligible to the civil offices of the Rate. For the 
colleges in this ftate, fee CoLttece. The capital town of 
this province is Trenton; befides which there are Burline- 
ton, Perth Amboy, Brunfwick, Elizabethtown, Newark, 
Swedefborough, Salem, &c. which fee refpectively. The 
rivers in this ftate, though not large, are numerous ; the 
principal are the Paffaik, Raritan, Hackinfack, Delaware, 
Cohanfey creek, Mulicus, Alloway creek, Ancocus creek, 
Paulin’s Kiln, Racoon creek, Salem creek, and fome others. 
This ftate is remarkable for mill-feats, 1100 of which are 
already improved ; 500 with flour-mills, and the reft with 
faw-mills, fulling-mills, forges, furnaces, flitting and roll- 
ing-miils, paper, powder, and oil-mills. The greateft part 
of the foil of New Jerfey is fandy ; fome of it barren and 
unfit for cultivation ; but that near the fea-coaft is faid to 
be many feet deep, in fome places 50, without rocks or 
ftones, when you come to falt-marfh, and has much the 
appearance of being artificial ; the good land in the fouthern 
counties lies principally on the banks of rivers and creeks ; 
the foil on thefe banks being generally a ftiff clay, which, 
in its natural ftate, produces various fpecies of oak, hickory, 
poplar, chefnut, afh, &c. The barren parts produce little 
elfe but fhrub-oaks and yellow pies. Thefe fandy lands 
yield an immenfe quantity of bog-iron ore, which is wrought 
very advantageoufly in the iron-works in thefe counties. 
The falt meadows along the lower part of the Delaware 
river and bay afford plentiful pafture for cattle in fummer, 
and hay in winter; but the {warms of mufkitoes in the 
months of June, July, and -Auguft, are very troublefome 
both to man and beaft. The inhabitants along the fea-coatt 
fubfift principally by feeding cattle on the falt-meadows, and 
by various kinds of fifh, abundantly fupplied by the fea, 
rivers, and creeks. They raife Indian corn, rye, potatoes, 
&c. but not for exportation. Their fwamps afford lumber, 
which is conveyed with eafe toa good market. The fugar 
maple-tree is common in Suffex county, upon the Dela. 
ware. Inthe hilly and mountainous parts of the ftate, which 


are not too rocky for cultivation, the foil is of a ftronger 
kind, 
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kind, covered, in a ftate of nature, with ftately oaks, hick- 
ories, chefnuts, &c. and when cultivated, producing wheat, 
rye, Indian corn, buck wheat, oats, barley, flax, and fruits 
of all kinds common to the climate. The land in this hilly 
country is good for grazing, and farmers feed great nvm- 
bers of cattle for the markets of New York and Phila- 
delphia ; and many of them keep large dairies, as there are 
large tra€ts of fine meadows between the hills. The er- 
chards in many parts of the ftate are faid to be equal to 
any in the United States, and the cider is reckoned the belt 
in the world. Thofe parts of New Jerfey that are con- 
tiguous to New York and Philadelphia, fupply their markets 
with many kinds of ‘vegetables, as apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, itrawberries, cherries, and other fruits ; cider in 
large quantities, and of the beft quality, butter, cheefe, 
beef, pork, mutton, and other meats. ; 

The trade of New Jerfey is carried on almoft folely with 
New York and Philadelphia ; though it has fome good 
ports of itsown. The articles exported ate chiefly wheat, 
flour, ‘horfes, live cattle, hams which are much commended, 
lumber, flax-feed, leather, iron in great quantities, and for- 
merly copper-ore. ‘The imports confit chiefly of Weft 
india goods. The manufaéiures of this ftate have been 
inconfiderable, though they are now improving ; and they 
confit principally of the articles of iron, nails, and leather. 
Tanneries are numerous and valuable ; paper-mills and nail 
tnanufsGories are wrought with profit in feveral parts of 
the ftate. Wheat is alfo manufactured into flour, and In- 
dian corn into meal ; and thefe are profitable articles. But 
iron is the moft ample fource of wealth to the ftate. Iron- 
works are erected in Gloucefter, Burlington, Suffex, Mor- 
ris, and other counties. In the whole ftate it is fuppofed 
there are yearly made about 1200 tons of bar-iron, 1200 
ditto of pigs, and So ditto of nail-rods, exclufive of hollow 
ware, and various other caftings, to a great amount. This 
itate affords vait quantities of iron and copper-ore. The 
jron-ore is of two kinds: one capable of being manufac- 
tured into malleable iron, and found in mountains and low 
barrens ; and the other called bog-ore, found in rich bot- 
toms, and yielding iron of ahard, brittle quality, which is 
commonly manufa@tured into hollow ware, and ufed fome- 
times inftead of ftone in building. Many copper-mines 
have been difcovered in different parts of the ftate. Mines 
have alfo been difeovered of lead and plaiter of Paris, and 
the flate is faid alfo to.contain coal. In the town of New- 
ark and its vicinity, there are immenfe quarries of valuable 
itone, much ufed in building. 

The inhabitants of this flate are a colle@tion of Low 
Dutch, Germans, Englith, Scotch, Irifh, and New Eng- 
landers, or their defcendants; and of courfe differ much in 
their manners and charaéter ; and-this difference is in fome 
meafure increafed by different forms of religion, and alfo 
by intercourfe with the inhabitants of other ftates. The 
people in Welt Jerfey trade to Philadelphia, and incline to 
the fafhions and manners of that city: whilft thofe of Eait 
Jerfey, trade to New York, and acquire a refemblance to 
the inhabitants of this capital. But whatever differences 
may f{ub{ift among them in confequence of thefe-circum- 
itances and of their different occupations and profeffions, the 
people of New Jerfey are generally indultrious, frugal, and 
hofpitab!e. The women aie allowed to be difcreet, amiable, 
genteel, and alfo handfome, in due proportion to their whole 
number. Morfe’s American Univerfal Geography, vol. i. 
1805. : 

Jnrsey, New, in Botany, See CEANorius. - 

Jeusey, among Woolcombers, denotes the fineit wool, taken 

from the reit by drefling it with a Jerfey comb. 
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JERTH, in the Materia Medica, aname given to a cer- 
tain kind of mofs, according to Scheffer, growing very 
plentifully in Lapland, and other cold countries. The root 
of this is the part ufed in medicine, and the method of 
giving it is in deco¢tion. They boil a large quantity of it 
in the whey made of rein-deer’s milk, and give the patient 
large draughts of it warm every hour or two; by that 
theans keeping ‘up a good perfpiration, which they increafe 
or diminifh according to the nature of the cafe. The 
principal difeafes to which they are fubjet are pleurifies 
and the fmall-pox ; and-it is wonderful to find how well 
they get through thefe two dangerous complaints by this re- 
gimen alone. Upon the whole, the virtue of fo ‘thuch 
warm and diluting liquor feems the principal thing to be 
depended upon by them; for if they cannot readily get 
the jerth root, they {cruple not to fupply its place with 
the italks of angelica, and the medicine feems to fucceed as 
well this way as the other, both in the {mall-pox aid other 
cates. 

JERVAS, Cxartes, in Biography, a portrait’ painter, 
whofe name is more indebted for its reputation to his pupil 
Pope having offered falfe incenfe to him in a copy of verifes, 
than to his own merits. He was a pupil of Kneller, and 
acquired a fortune by marriage. He died in 1739. 

JERVIS's Canat, in Geography, an inlet or arm of the 
Pacific ocean, on the W. cdaft of North America, in the 
gulf of Georgia, examined and fo named by captain Van- 
couver in the year 1792. N. lat. 49° 40’. E. long. of the 
entrance 236° 22'. 

JERUSALEM, derived from QT, fo_/ee, and-Eq5ys, 
peace, q. f. the vilion or inheritance of peace, a celebrated 
city of Afia, the capital of Paleitine or Judea, is fuppofed, 
though -perhaps without fufficient authority, to have beea 
built on the {cite of Melchizedek’s Salem, and hence called 
* Salem’’ and “ Solyma.” It was fituated in the midft 
of a rocky and barren country, on the frontiers of the two 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah, fo that it was fometimes con- 
fidered-as a part of the one, and fometimes of the other 3 but 
by the diitribution of Jofhua (ch. xviii. 28.) it belonged to 
Benjainin, whereas it pertained to Judah by right of con: 
queit, this tribe having twice fubdued it, firft under the 
Judges, and afterwards under David. After the building 
of the Temple, it was confidered as the metropolis of the 
nation, belonging to all Ifrael in common, and not properly 
either to Benjamin or Judah. Jerufalem was founded upon 
hills, and furrounded by mountains: the two largeft hills 


‘were Zion and Acra, upon which the firft buildings were 


ereéted ; and on mount Moriah, Solomon, at a fubfequent 
period, built the temple. Mount Zion bounded to the 
fouth the whole circumference, and reached from eait to 
welt; the weitern fide was the moft elevated, and circum- 
feribed by the valley of Hinnom, or Ge-hinnom, as tlie 
eaftern was by that of Jehofaphat, which is feppofed to 
have joined the other towards the fouth. Here were the 
fountains of Gihon and Siloam, the brook Kidrén, arid the 
waters of Ethan, which Pilate, at-a much later period, con- 
veyed through aqueduéts into the city. To the north of 
Zion was another valley, called by Jofephus “the valley of 
Cheefemiongers,”’ probably the fame as that diftinguifhed in 
Zephaniah. (ch. i. ¥1.), by the epithet “ Machthefh,” which 
the LX X-have tranflated zr UAFUKEZOULEVNY, Go d. that which 
was cut in or made hollow. Acra, with the faid valley to 
the fouth, ftood to the north of Zion, having its declivity on 
every fide equal. Upon Zion flood the High city, called, in 
the time of Jofephus, the High Market-place; the Lower 
city ftood upon Acra, but before that period bore other _ 
names. The ancient city Jebus, which David took from 


the 
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the Jebufites, was not large: it ftood on a mountain S. of 
the temple. When David fubjeéted and expelled the Je- 
bufites, he feized their fortrefs and city, B. C. 1048, and 
called the latter after his own name, “ the City of David.’’ 
Between the mountains, Zion and Acra, on which the 
Upper and Lower cities were ereéted, there was a valley, 
which feparated the two cities, but which was filled up by 
David and Solomon, fo that the two cities were joined. 
1 Kings, ix. 15. 24. xi. 27. 

Jerufalem, in its moft flourifhing ftate, was divided 
into four parts, each inclofed within its own walls; namely, 
the old city of Jebus, which ftood on mount Zion, where 
the prophets dwelt, and where David built a magnificent 
caftle and palace, which became the refidence both of him- 
felf and his fucceffors ; on which account it was emphatically 
ftyled * the City of David.’’ The “« Lower City,’ called 
alfo the * Daughter of Zion,”’ being built after it, on which 
ftood the two magnificent palaces which Solomon built for 
himfelf and his queen; that of the Maccabean princes ; and 
the itately amphitheatre raifed by Herod, capable of con- 
taining 80,000 f{peétators ; the ftrong citadel by Antiochus, 
to command the temple, afterwards razed by Simon the 
Maccabee, who recovered the city from the Syrians ; and 
laftly, a fecond citadel, built by Herod, upon a high and 
craggy rock, called by him Antonia. The « New City,” 
moftly inhabited by tradefmen, artificers, and merchants : 
and * Mount Moriah,’’ on which appeared the celebrated 
temple of Solomon, defcribed in the 6th and 7th chapters 
of the 2d book of Kings, deftroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
re-built by the Jews on their return from Babylon, and 
afterwards renewed, augmented, adorned, and enriched by 
Herod. See Tempie. 

Little is faid concerning the walls of Jerufalem. We 
read, however, that after David had taken “ the ftrong 
hold of Zion,” he called it the city of David, and dwelt in 
that fort, having built round about Milla and inward. So- 
lomon, from whofe time the appellation of Jerufalem feems 
to have fuperfeded that of Jebus, and his fucceflors, took 
care to improve the walls. Hezekiah built up that part 
which was demolifhed by Joafh, king of Ifrael, and added 
another without. After the reign of Manaffeh, there is 
mentioned a new city, called the “ Second,’’ inclofed with 
walls by that prince. (2 Chron. xxiv. 22. xxxiii. 14. 
2 Kings, xxii. 24.) The Maccabees confiderably enlarged 
it on the north, by inclofing a third hill, as part of Jerufalem. 
Jofephus {peaks of a 4th hill, called « Bezetha,’? which 
Agrippa joined to the city: this uew city lay north of the 
temple, along the brook Kidron, or Cedron. In ancient 
Jerufalem there were ten gates, five from W. to E. by 8, 
and five others by N. Nehemiah mentions alfo four towers. 
It is not eafy to afcertain the extent of this city in its dif- 
ferent changes. Its moét ancient ftate of perfeétion was in 
the reign of Solomon, in whofe time this city appeared in its 
greateft {plendour. In this ftate of uncertainty about its 
limits, we may venture to {tate its circumference at firft to 
have been feven oreight itadia, ora Romanmile. InSolomon’s 
time it was, without doubt, twice or three times as large. 
After the captivity, when it was rebuilt, it occupied much 
the fame fpace as before, as we may infer from Nehemiah’s 
defeription of the ruins, and its condition after it was re- 
paired. According to Jofephus, the whole circumference of 
Jerufalem was 33 ftadia, or about four miles 125 paces. 
But Hecateus, who defcribes it as it was in his time, under 
Ptolemy Lagus, gives it no lefs than 50 ftadia, probably in- 
cluding the out-parts, which did not properly belong to it ; 
and Hecateus adds, that there were in Jerufalem 120,000 
inhabitants ; which ftatement is not improbable. The cir- 
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cumference of the ancient city, according to Eufebius, 
(Prep. Evang. l. ix. c. 36.) was 27 ftadia, or 2550 toifes, 
A plan, fays Gibbon, taken on the fpot, affigns no more 
than 1980 for the modern town. For the different opinions 
lbeding its meafurement, we refer to Villalpendus and Re- 
and. 

From the period of the reign of Solomon, when the temple 
was dedicated, B. C. 1004, to the deftruétion of the city, it 
underwent many revolutions and viciffitudes ; fome of the 
principal of which we fhall recite. In the fourth year of 
the reign of Rehoboam, fon of Solomon, B. C. 971, the 
city was befieged and taken by Shifhak, or Sefac, king of 
Egypt, who carried away the treafures of the temple, as well 
as of the royal palace. In about a century after, B. C, 
826, Jehoafh, king of Lfrael, advanced to Jerufalem, hav- 
ing taken Amaziah, king of Judah, and plundered the 
temple and royal palace, and demolifhed the city-walls. 
(2 Kings, xiv. 13. 2 Chron. xxv. 23.) In the year B. C. 
608, Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, having flain Jofiah, 
king of Judah, captured his fon Jehoahaz, who had been 
raifed to the throne in the room of his father, impofed upon 
Jehoiakim, appointed by Necho as his fucceffor, a tax of too 
talents of filver, and ro of gold, pillaged the city and temple, 
and thus made Jerufalem tributary to Egypt. In the 4th 
year of Jehoiakim, B. C. 606, Nebuchadnezzar befieged 
Jerufalem, which now fell under the dominion of the Chal- 
deans. When Jehoiakim attempted three years after to 
throw off the yoke of fervitude, the king of Chaldea fent a 
powerful army againit him, which defolated Judea, took 
Jehoiakim prifoner, and put him to death, carrying away a 
number of his fubjeéts as flaves to Babylon. His fon Je- 
hoiachin, who fucceeded him, reigned at Jerufalem only three 
months. Nebuchadnezzar laid fiege to Jerufalem, and com- 
pelling Jehoiachin to furrender, carried him, his family, and 
many of the inhabitants captive to Babylon. Upon this 
occafion Nebuchadnezzar feized on all the riches of the 
temple and royal palace, and deftroyed thofe golden veffels 
which Solomon had appropriated to the fervice of God. 
In the room of Jehoiachin, Zedekiah was raifed to the thrones 
but when this prince rebelled againft the king of Chaldea, 
he fent an army againft Jerufalem, which, in the r1th year 
of Zedekiah, B. C. 588, took the city, and, after putting 
out his eyes, carried him away as a captive. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, being then at Kiblah, a city of Syria, fent his ge- 
neral Nebuzaradan utterly to deftroy Jerufalem. The 
walls of the city were razed, the royal palace and temple 
were demolifhed, their riches and ornaments tranfported 
to Babylon, and the people were carried away into flavery. 
Cyrus, king of Perfia, having conquered Babylon in 
the year B.C. 538, fet the Hebrews at liberty, and in 
the year B. C. 536, iffued an edié for their return to their 
own land, for areftoration of the facred veflels carried away 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and for the rebuilding of their temple, 
after a captivity of 70 years, if we reckon from the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, B.C. 606. (See Captivity.) The Jews, 
obftruéted by the Samaritans, and other hindrances, were 
20 years employed in conftruGting this new edifice, fo that 
it was finifhed in the year B.C. 515. But the walls and 
gates were not rebuilt till after the return of Nehemiah, in 
the fpace of 12 years and four months, the 82d year after 
the decree of Cyrus, or B.C. 454. After the time of Nehe- 
miah, Jerufalem enjoyed peace till the year B.C. 332, when 
Alexander, having taken Tyre, demanded affiftance of the 
Jews; and being refufed by the chief prieit, who pleadea as 
an oath made to Darius not to take part with his enemies, 
the conqueror was incenfed, and repairing to Jerufalem, 
determined to be revenged on the city and its inhabitants ; 
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but being met by a multitude of people dreffed in white, the 
priefts arrayed in their robes, and the high prieft in a gar- 
ment of purple and gold, having on his head a tiara, with a 
plate of gold above it, upon which was infcribed the name 
of the Lord, his paffion fubfided; and approaching the high 
prieft, he offered his adoration to God, and paid his refpeéts 
to Jaddua, and faluted all the Hebrews. After the death 
ef Alexander, Jerufalem remained fubje& to the kings of 
Egypt; Ptolemy Soter, the fon of Lagus, having taken it 
by itratagem in the year B.C. 320, and having carried into 
captivity about 100,000 perfons. In the year B.C. 170, 
Antiochus Epiphanes befieged Jerufalem, pillaged the city 
and temple, put to death 80,0co of the inhabitants, made 
40,000 of them flaves, and fold 40,000 more. Three years 
after, the facrifices were interrupted in the temple, the ftatue 
of Jupiter Olympius was placed on the altar, and the abo- 
mination of defolation was feen in the houfe of God. After 
three years, Judas Maccabeus went up to Jerufalem, puri- 
fied the temple, and reitored the facrifices. In the following 
year B.C. 164, Antiochus Eupator laid fiege to Jerufalem, 
but a peace being concluded, he was received into the city 
by Judas Maccabeus ; however, he violated his oath, and 
caufed the wall between the temple and the citadel, which 
defended the former from the attacks of the Syrians, to be 
utterly demolifhed. In the year B.C. 143, Simon Macca- 
beus fortified Jerufalem, by ere€ting high and itrong towers 
on the walls; and he took and deftroyed the citadel, which 
was then in the hands of the Syro-Macedonians, and which 
had kept Jerufalem 26 years dependent on the king of Syria. 
John Hyrcanus fucceeded his father Simon in the year B.C. 
135, and foon after Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, de- 
clared war againft him, befieged Jerufalem, deftroyed the 
walls of the city, and then retired, in the year B.C. 63. 
Pompey, having fubdued Syria, laid fiege to Jerufalem, and 
made Judea tributary to the Roman empire. But though 
he and fome of his officers entered into the moft holy places 
of the temples, they took nothing away. During the reign 
of Herod the Great, Jerufalem was much enlarged and em- 
bellifhed. He conftruéted a fuperb royal palace, a theatre, 
and an amphitheatre, for the purpofe of celebrating various 
games in honour of Auguiftus. He alfo projeéted the defign 
of rebuilding the temple, or at leaft of enlarging that which 
had been ereted after the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonifh captivity, and having begun the work in the 18th 

ear of his reign, he completed it in eight years. (See 
Tempie.) Under the reign of the emperor Tiberius, 
Jerufalem was made fignal in all future ages by the death 
and refurre€tion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Curisr, 
who was unjuitly accufed and condemned, and crucified on 
meunt Calvary. (See Catvary.) It is needlefs to recite 
any of thofe trivial circumftances that pertain to this city, 
between the event now mentioned, and its deftruétion by 
Titus. The country of Judea, and Jerufalem in particular, 
had been reduced to a wretched ftate by contending factions, 
and by refiftance to the oppreffion of Roman governors. 
The diffatisfaGtion that prevailed at length terminated in the 
defolation and carnage of war. This was commenced, ac- 
cording to Jofephus, (Ant. 1.20. xi. 1.) in the fecond year 
of the government of Geffius Florus, who fucceeded Albi- 
nus, the fucceflor of Porcius Feftus, mentioned in the A&ts 
of the Apoftles, in the month of May, in the 12th year of 
the emperor Nero, and the 17th year of Agrippa, men- 
tioned. Acts, xxv. and xxvi, that is, in the month of May, 
A.D. 66. The emperor Nero entrufted the condu& of it, 
on the part of the Romans, to his general Vefpafian, who, 
accompanied by his fon Titus, and a powerful army, arrived 
in Syria, A.D. 67. Vefpafian, foon after fucceeding to the 


empire, committed the profecution of the war againft the 
Jews to his fon Titus, who joined the army, amidit the ac- 
clamations of the populace, A.D. 70. Jerufalem was in 
the moft woeful condition when Titus undertook the fiege 
of it, April r4th, A.D. 70. Having made himfelf mafter 
of the firft wall, May 4th, he caufed a great part of it to- 
wards the north to be demolifhed. His favourable offer of 
terms to the befieged was reje€ted; and five days after he 
took the fecond wall, and after a repulfe, he gained poffeffion 
of it again in four days, and demolifhed the part that re- 
mained of it in the northern quarter. Failing to batter 
down the third wall, Titus renewed his propofal to the in- 
habitants, and for this purpofe employed Flavius Jofephus, 
who had been taken prifoner, and who, after having received 
his liberty, had attached himfelf to the Roman camp. The 
majority of the people were inclined to accept the eafy con- 
ditions that were propofed ; but they were refifted by fome 
zealots, and Jofephus was treated with every mark of in- 
dignity and reproach. Titus was enraged, and his clemency 
was changed into unjuftifiable feverity. He ordered the 
hands of thofe who had fought fhelter in his camp to be cut 
off, and in this mutilated ftate fent them back to the city ; 
and others were crucified in the fight of their countrymen. 
Within the city famine began to make dreadful havoc, fo 
that parents were obliged to fatisfy their hunger by devour- 
ing the flefh of their own children; an action which ap- 
peared fo unnatural to the Roman general, that he fwore he 
would bury the remembrance of it under the ruins of Jeru- 
falem. Titus accelerated by all the means in his power the’ 
operations of the fiege, and at length, applying his batter- 
ing rams to the third wall, or the wall enclofing the fortrefs, 
he made himfelf mafter of the tower of Antonia. The Ro- 
mans wifhed to get poffeffion of the temple without de- 
ftroying it; but a foldier threw a burning torch amidft a 
quantity of combuttible materials in the northern part of it, 
and thus fet it on fire. The temple was burnt on the 18th 
day of the month of Auguft, A.D. 70, the fame day and 
month, on which it had been burnt by the king of Babylon.’ 
The Romans with concern, and the inhabitants with the 
moft poignant forrow, perceived this building reduced to 
afhes; and very foon, viz. on the 8th day of September, 
A.D. 70, and in the 2d year of the reign of Vefpafian,: 
the city of Jerufalem fell into the hands of Titus. It was 
then given up to be plundered by the foldiers, and mo& of 
its inhabitants were put to the fword. In conformity to 
the orders of Titus, the city was deftroyed to its founda- 
tions, and even the ruins of the temple were demolifhed. 
A plough-fhare, it is faid, was drawn over the confecrated’ 
ground, as a fign of perpetual interdi€tion. According to. 
Jofephus, skal. account of- the Jewifh war, and of the 
fiege and capture of Jerufalem, is in almoft every one’s 
hands, the number of prifoners taken during the whole war 
was 97,000, and that the number of thofe who perifhed in’ 
the fiege amounted to 1,100,000; but Tacitus, who lived 
in the firlt century, in the time of Vefpafian and Titus, 
heard it reported, that the number of the befieged, includ- 
ing thofe of every age and fex, was only 600,000. Not- 
withitanding the deftru€ion of their city, many Jews re- 
mained in the town or in its vicinity, and ereéted new build- 
ings for their accommodation; but they paid tribute to the 
Romans, and became fubje& to their laws. It is a cireum- 
itance that deferves to be recorded, that, as we have good. 
reafon to believe, no Chriftians were involved in the vniferics 
of the laft fiege of Jerufalem. They are fuppofed to have 
left it before the fiege began. Some went to Pella, as Eufe-. 
bius mentions (H. E. 1. iii. c. 5), a city on the other fide 
of the Jordan. Others might go elfewhere, into Afia, or: 
TO other 
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other remote countries, where they could get a fettlement. 
St. John, it is fuppofed, left Judea, and went to Ephefus 
in the year 66, or about that time, juit before the war com- 
menced. Some Jews of Jerufalem, and other parts of Judea, 
might go with him, or follow him afterwards. And, under 
his dire€tion and affiftance, they might procure a comfort- 
able fettlement in places not far from him. After the 
termination of the war in Judea, it is fuppofed that the 
Chriftian believers, who had retired into the country beyond 
Jordan, returned to Jerufalem, and formed a church there. 

‘ In procefs of time, the Jews incenfed Adrian by their 
turbulent difpofition, and he refolved to level the city of 
Jerufalem with the ground, that is, thofe buildings which 
the Jews had ereGted, to deftroy three towers that were left 
by Titus for the convenience of the Roman garrifon, and to 
fow falt in the ground on which the city had ftood. Thus 
did Adrian, whatever were his motives, literally fulfil the 
prediction of our Saviour, that neither in the city nor the 
temple fhould one ftone be left upon another. ‘This final 
deftruétion took place 47 years after that of Titus. The 
further attempts of Adrian are recited under the article 
4Ex1A Capitolina. For an account of the honours paid to 
Jerufalem and its vicinity by the mother of Conftantine the 
Great, fee Catvary, Invention of the Cross, and HELENA. 
For Julian’s attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerufalem, fee 
Jurtan and Tempre. The emperor Juftinian ereéted a 
magnificent church to the Virgin Mary at Jérufalem. For 
the foundation of this church a level was formed, by raifing 
part of a deep valley to the height of the mountain. The 
ftones of a neighbouring quarry were hewn into regular 
forms; each block was fixed on a peculiar carriage drawn 
by 40 of the ftrongeft oxen, and the roads were widened 
for the pafflage of fuch enormous weights. Lebanon fur- 
nifhed her loftieft cedars for the timbers of the church; and 
the feafonable difcovery of a vein of red marble fupplied 
its beautiful columns, two of which, the fupporters of the 
exterior portico, were efteemed the largeft in the world. 
To complete the celebrity of this church, the holy veffels of 
the Jewifh temple, recovered by Belifarius after their long 
peregrination, fays Gibbon, were depofited in it. 

* In the year 614, the Perfians, under the command of 
Chofroes, took Jerufalem by affault. The fepulchre of Chrift, 
and the {lately churches of Helena and Conttantine, were 
confumed, or at leaft damaged by the flames; the devout 
offerings of 300 years were rifled in one facrilegious day ; 
the patriarch Zachariah, and the “ true crofs’? were tranf- 
ported into Perfia; and the maffacre of 90,000 Chriftians 
is imputed to’the Jews and Arabs, whe fwelled the diforder 
of the Perfian march. However, in 628, Jerufalem and the 
holy crofs were reftored to Heraclius, who banifhed from 
the city all the Jews, and prohibiting their coming within 
three.miles of it. After the battle of Yermuk in 626, and 
a fiege of four months, Jerufalem furrendered fo the Sara- 
cens, under the command of the caliph Omar, and it re- 
mained for feveral centuries under the government of the 
caliphs, who were Mahometans, and of courfe the prevailing 
religion was Mahometan. The Turks, after having re- 
duced Damafcus by fire and {word, took poffeflion of Jeru- 
falem A.D..1076; and under the government of thefe 


’ mafters, the condition of the Chriftians was very deplorable; 


the pilgrims, who were numerous from all parts of the world, 
were grievoufly infulted and opprefled by the Turkmans ; 
the pathetic tale of their fufferings excited the millions of 
the weft to march under the ftandard of the crofs to the 
relief of the Holy Land. : > 
touched of exquifite feeling ; and the fenfation vibrated to 


the heart of Europe.’’ The Turks were conftrained to 


« A nerve,” fays Gibbon, “ was: 


furrender Jerufalem to the caliph of Egypt; but after a 
fhort poffeffion he was obliged to deliver it to the Crufaders. 
See Croisape. 

Jerufalem, long fo famed in hiftory for its fanGtity and its 
opulence, is now reduced to a poor, thinly’ inhabited town, 
of at moft three miles in circuit. It is called by the Turks 
“© Cudfembaric’’ and * Coudfheriff."". The Orientals, how- 
ever, never call it by any other name than “ Elkods,” the 
Holy : fometimes adding the epithet ‘el fherif,’’ the noble. 
The ground between Romeand Jerufalemis rugged, mountain- 
ous, and barren. When its fituation is confidered, deftitute 
of water, and furrounded by dry channels of torrents and 
fteep heights, we may well be aftonifhed at its ancient great- 
nefs. It is feated on an eminence, but furrounded by others 
of greater height ; and its walls, which remain tolerabl 
perte&, and conftruéted of a reddifh ftone, form the chief 
objeGt in the approach. The beft view of Jerufalem is from 
the mount of Olives, on the eaft of the city. In front 
is the chief mofque, which, according to the tradition of 
the Mahometans, contains the body of Mofes; from the 
fame mount may be difcovered, on aclear day, the “* Dead 
Sea,” nearly S.E., reflecting a whitifh gleam; the inter- 
vening region appearing very rocky. The “ tombs of the 
kings,”’ as they are called, are worthy of notice, being of 
Grecian fculpture on a hard rock. There are feveral orna- 
ments on the farcophagi of foliage and flowers, and each 
apartment is fecured with a maffive pannelled door of ftone. 
Thefe tombs, which have been frequently ravaged in fearch 
of treafure, are fuppofed to have been conftruted in the 
time of Herod and his fucceffors, kings of Judea. The 
inhabitants are partly Chriftians and partly Mahometans, and 
they are aétuated by a fpirit of difcord and hatred towards 
one another. From the refpect which they profefs for the 
facred places contained in this city, one would be apt to 
imagine that they were a very devout people; but Volney 
reprefents them as well deferving the reputation of the 
vileft people in Syria, not excepting even thofe of Damaf.- 
cus. He fuppofes their number to amount to 12 or 14,000: 
Browne ftates the’ prefent population of Jerufalem at from 
18 to 20,000. The Chriftian women, who abound in Jeru- 
falem, wear white veils, as a diftinétion from the Mahome. 
tan, who wear other colours. Arabic is the general language, 
except among the Armenians and Greeks. Jerufalem has 
had from time to time governors of its own, with the title 
of Pachas : but it is now governed by an aga, motfallam, or 
deputy governor, appointed by the pacha of Damafcus, 
who is allowed fo few troops, that all Paleftine may be re~ 
garded as in the power of the Arabs. The motfallam, 
availing himfelf’of the difpofition to make pilgrimages to 
Jerufalem and its vicinity, which has prevailed for many ages, 
and which {till continues, farms his government, and receives 
the revenues arifing from the Miri, the cuftoms, and efpe. 
cially from the follies of the Chriftian inhabitants. In order 
duly to appreciate the value of this laft article, it muft be 
underftood, that the different communions of Schifmatic 
and Catholic Greeks, Armenians, Copts, Abyflinians, and 
Franks, mutually envying each other the pofleffion of the 
holy places, are continually endeavouring to outbid one 
another in the price they offer for them to the Turkifh go- 
vernors. ‘They are con{tantly endeavouring to obtain fome 
privilege for themfelves, or to take it from their rivals ; and 
each feé& is perpetually informing againft the other for irre- 
gularities. Hence proceed thofe hatreds, and that eternal 
jangling which prevail between the different convents,’ and 
the adherents of each communion.- Every difpute yields 
profit to the Turks ; and alfo perquifites for thé motfallam, 
which annually amount to upwards of roc,coo*piaftres. 
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Every pilgrim pays him an entrance fee of ten piaftres, and 
another for an efcort for the journey to the Jordan, befides 
other fums as fines for mifbehaviour during the ftay of the 
pilgrims, and duties on the exportation ef certain fingular 
commodities from Jerufalem, fuch as beads, relics, fanctua- 
ries, croffes, paffions, agnus deis, fcapularies, &c. of 
which near 300 chefts are fent off annually. The fabri- 
cation of thefe utenfils of piety procures fubtiftence for the 
greateft part of the Chriftian and Mahometan families of 
Jerufalem and its neighbourhcod ; men, women, and chil- 
dren being employed in carving and turning wood and coral, 
and embroidering in filk, with pearls, and gold and filver 
thread. "U'he convent of the Holy Land, alone, lays out 
annually to the amount of 50,000 piaftres in thefe wares, and 
thofe of the Greeks, Armenians, and Copts, taken toge- 
ther, pay alarger fum. Thefe commodities, exported to 
Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and efpecially to Spain, pro- 
duce a return of confiderable fums, either in the form of 
alms or payments. To this the convents join another article 
not lefs lucrative, viz. « the vifits of the pilgrims.”’ It is 
well known that at all times the devout curiofity of 
vifiting the “ holy places’’ has occafioned Chriftians of every 
country to refort to Jerufalem. It was formerly taught by 
the minifters of religion as indifpenfibly neceffary to falva- 
tion, and this pious zeal pervading all Europe, gave rife to 
the crufades. (See Croisapes.) Since their unfortunate 
iffue, the zeal of Europeans has cooled, the number of 
pilgrims has diminifhed, and they are now reduced to a few 
Italian, Spanifh, and German monks; but this is not the 
cafe with the Orientals, their priefts and monks, deriving 
advantage from this fervour, do not ceafe to promote it. 
The Greeks, efpecially, declare that << the pilgrimage en- 
fures plenary indulgence, not only for the pait, but even 
for the future ; and that it abfolves not only from murder, 
inceft and pederafty ; but even from the neglect of fafting, 
and the non-obfervance of feftivals, which are far more 
heinous offences.”” Accordingly, every year a crowd of pil- 
grims of both fexes, and of all ages, fet out from the Morea, 
the Archipelago, Conftantinople, Anatolia, Armenia, Egypt, 
and Syria, the number of whom, in 1784, amounted to 
2000. ‘This zeal, however, is found to be very expenfive : 
fince the moft moderate pilgrimage never cofts lefs than 166/. 
and fome of them, by means of offerings, amount to 2500). 
Yafa is the port where the pilgrims difembark ; they arrive 
in November, and repair without delay to Jerufalem, where 
they remain, in inconvenient but very expenfive lodgings, till 
after the feftival of Eafter. The pilgrims muft alfo be at 
great charge in paying for maffes, fervices, and exorcifms, 
and alfo in the purchafe of crucifixes, beads, &c. On 
Palm Sunday they go to purify themfelves in the Jordan, 
which is an expenfive expedition. One year with another, it 
produces to the governor 15,000 Turkith fequins, or 4687/. 
‘When Eatfter is paft, each perfon returns to his own country, 
proud of being able to rival the Mahometan in the title of 
pilgrim, and bearing imprinted on their hands, writs, or 
arms, figures of the crofs or {pear, with the cypher of Jefus 
and Mary. The difference between thefe two clafles of 
pilgrims is, that thofe of Mecca are called « Hadjes,” and 
thofe of Jerufalem « Mokodfi,’ a name formed from that of 
the city, “ El-Kods.” The number of pilgrims who re- 
fide at Jerufalem for five or fix months, leave behind them a 
fum not lefs than 62,500/. (See Pitertmace.) Thefe 
pilgrims draw together to Jerufalem a {warm of mendicants ; 
and yet notwithitanding the wealth accumulated and ex- 
pended in this city under the influence of  prieftcraft and fu- 
perftition, the church of the Holy fepulchre, the glory of 
former times, and the monument of Helena’s piety, is fo 
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much neglected, that the {now falls into the middle of it : the 
beams, faid to be cedar, are falling, and the whole roof is 
ina ruinous ftate. The Armenian conyent is faid to be ele- 
gant, and fo extenfive as to furnifh accommodation for no 
lefs than 1000 pilgrims. When Mr. Browne vifited this city 
in February 1797, a very deep fnow lay upon the ground for 
12 or 13 days. The Catholic convent has a large fubterra- 
neous ciftern, into which the fnow, melting from the roof 
and other parts, is conveyed, and fupplies the monks with 
water for a great portion of the year. Anc. Un. Hitt. 
vol. ii. Calmet’s Di&. Bible. Gibbon’s Rom. Hitt. vol. iv, 
vii. viii. ix. x. Volney’s Trav. vol. ii. Browne’s Travels, 
quarto. 

JERUSALEM, a poft-town of America, in the county of 
Ontario, and {tate of New York ; lying on the W. fide of 
Seneca lake, and containing about 50 families, and 1219 in- 
habitants ; 30 miles N.E. by N. of Bath. 

JeRUSALEM, or Funks-town, a town of Maryland, in 
Wathington county, about 25 miles S.W. of Elizabeth 
town; containing about 50 dwellings and a German 
church.—Alfo, a poft-town in Southampton county, Vir- 
ginia ; 250 miles from Wafhington. 

JerusaALem, Old. See FaLien City. 

JERUSALEM, a town of the duchy of Courland; 44 
miles E.S.E. of Seelburg.—Alfo, a town of the duchy of 
Stiria, celebrated for its wine ; four miles S.S.W. of Fri- 
daw. 

JerusaLem, New, in Theology. See MILLENNIUM. - 

JerusaLem Artichoke, in Botany. See HELIANTHUS. 

JerusALEM Cow/lip. See PULMONARIA. 

JerusaLeM Cro/s. See Lycunis. 

JerusALeM Oak. See CHENOPODIUM. 

JerusaLem Sage. See PHLomis. 

JerusaLem, Sage of. See PULMONARIA. 

JERUYO, in Geography, a fingular mountain, fituated 
in the valley of Urecho, in Mexico or New Spain ; which 
before the year 1760 was a {mall hill, bearing a fugar planta- 
tion, but from September in that year it has continued to 
emit fire and burning rocks, that have formed themfelves 
into three high mountains, whofe circumference in 1766 was 
nearly fix miles. At the eruption the afhes were forced to 
the diftance of 150 miles. 

JERXHEIM, a town of the principality of Wolfenbut- 
tel ; 13 miles E.S.E. of Wolfenbuttel. 

JESAN, a delightful mountain of Japan, near the lake 
of QOitz; which is efteemed facred, and, according to 
Kempfer, is faid to prefent not lefs than 3000 temples. 

JESAW, atown of Pruffia, inthe circle of Natangen ; 
ro miles S. of Konigfberg. 

JESEN, in Schthyology. See JenTiine. 

JESENITZA, in Geography, a town of Croatia; 35 
miles N.W. of Bihacs. 

JESERNICO, a town of Italy, in the country of Fri- 
uli; 12 miles W. of Palma la Nuova. 

JESERO,a fingular lake in the ifle of Cherfo, which only 
diffufes its waters every fifth year.. 

JESHANA, in Scripture Geography, a city of Ephraim 
(2 Chron. xiii. 19.), probably the fame with Zin (Numb. 


xxxiv. 4.), placed by Eufebius and Jerom feven miles N. of- 


Jericho. 

JESHIMON, probably the fame with He/mona, Afemona, 
or E/femona, a city in the wildernefs of Maon, belonging to 
Simeon, lying in the S. of Paleftine, and even in Arabia 
Petrea, 1 Sam. xxiii. 24. 

JESI, in Geography, a town of the marquifate of An- 
cona; the fee of a bifhop, containing three churches and ten 

convents ; 
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convents; 16 miles W.S.W. of Ancona. 
E. long. 13° ro’. 

JESILBASCH, Green-head, aname of reproach which 
the Perfians give to the Turks, becaufe their emirs wear a 
green turban. 

JESIORO, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the pala- 
tinate of Kiev ; 56 miles S.S.W. of Czyrkaffy. 

JESSAMINE, in Botany. See Jasminum. 

JESSAMINE, in Geography, a county of Kentucky, in 
America ; containing 5438 inhabitants, of whom 1553 are 
flaves. The chief town is Nicholasville. 

JESSANT, formed from the obfolete French jefer, to 
rife, or fpring sut, in Heraldry, is applied to a fleur-de-lis, 
or the like figure, feeming to {pring or fhoot out of fome 
other charge. He bears fable ; three leopards’ heads ; jef- 
fant, fleurs-de-lis, or. 

JESSE, a large brafs candleftick, with many fconces 
hanging down in the middle of a church or choir. This 
invention was firft called jefe, from the fimilitude of the 
branches to thofe of the arbor jeffe. This ufeful ornament 
of churches was firft brought over into this kingdom by 
Hugh de Flory, abbot of St. Auttin’s, in Canterbury, about 
the year 1100. 

JESSELMERE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Bickaneer; 60 miles W. of Bickaneer. 
N. lat. 27° 28'. E. long. 72° 51’. 

JESSEN, a town of Saxony, on the Elfter; ro miles 
E.S.E. of Wittenberg. N.lat. 51° 48'. E. long. 13° 3!. 

JESSES denote ribbons hanging down from garlands and 
crowns ; alfo the fhort ftraps of leather faftened to a hawk’s 
legs, and fo to the vervels ; and birds, in Heraldry, are {eid 
to be jeffed, when thefe jeffes are of a different tincture from 
the other parts. 

JESSIMA, in Geography, one of the iflands of Japan. 

JESSNITZ, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Anhalt, on the Muldau; nine miles S. of Deflau. N. lat. 

1942', -E. long. 12° 20'. 3 

JESSO, Jepso, or Yedfo, a large ifland in the North 
Pacific ocean, N. of Niphon, which having received fome 
Japanefe colonies, is generally regarded as fubje@t to Japan ; 
but, being inhabited by a favage people, is rather confidered 
as a foreign conqueft than as a part of this civilized empire. 
The inhabitants live chiefly on fifh and game. This ifland 
is divided by a narrow ftrait, about 20 miles broad, from the 
ifland of Segalian, or Tchoka, which fee. N. lat. 42° to 45°. 
E. long. 146° 10! to 147° 10'. 

JESSORE, a town of Bengal; 54 miles N.E. of Cal- 
cutta. N. lat.23°7'. E. long. 89° 16’. 

JESTING, or Concife Wit, as diftinguifhed from conti- 
nued wit or 4umour (which fee), lies either in the thought, or 
the language, or both. In the firft cafe it does not depend 
upon any particular words or turn of the expreffion. But 
the greateft fund of jefts lies in the language, i. ec. in tropes 
or verbal figures; thofe afforded by tropes confift in the 
metaphorical fenfe of the words, and thofe of verbal figures 
principally turn upon a double fenfe of the fame word, ora 
fimilitude of found in different words. The third kind of 
jokes, which lie both in the fenfe and language, arife from 
figures of fentences, where the figure itfelf confifts in the 
fenfe, but the wit turns upon the choice of the words. 
Ward's Orat. vol. ii. Le&. 40. See Wir. 

JESUATES, Jesuars, an order of religious, otherwife 
called Apoffolical Clerks, or Jefuates of St. Jerom. 

They were founded by John Colombini in 1368, and 
approved of by Urban V. in 1369, at Viterbo; where 
he himfelf gave, to fuch as were prefent, the habit they 
were to wear. They followed the rule of St. Auguftin, 


N. lat. 40° 31/. 
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and were ranked by Pius V. among the order of Men- 
dicants. 

They were called Jefuates, becaufe their firft founders had 
the name of Jefus continually in their mouths: to which 
they added the name of St. Jerom, becaufe they chofe that 
faint for their proteétor. 

For two centuries the Jefuates were mere lay-brothers ; 
but in 1606, Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy 
orders. In moft of their houfes they were employed in 
pharmacy, diftributing their medicines gratis ; others prac- 
tifed diftillation, and fold aqua vite ; which occafioned their 
beiag called agua-vite mongers. 

Being very rich in the ftate of Venice, that republic foli- 
cited their fuppreffion, and obtained it of Clement IX. in 
1668, their effects being employed towards fupporting the 
expences of the war in Candia. 

JESUITISS A, in the Romi/b Church, an order of nuns 
which followed the rule of the Jefuits, which was fupprefled 
by pope Urban VIII. in the year 1630. 

JESUITS, an order of religious, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, a Bifcayan military gentleman, of a fanatical and 
ambitious fpirit, called alfo the Society of Jefus. 

They are alfo fometimes called Loyolites, and fometimes 
Lnighifis, from the Spanifh name of their founder, which was 
Inigo de Guipufcoa. 

This order, which was the moft political and beft regu- 
lated of all the monaftic orders, and from which mankind 
have derived more advantages, and received greater hurt, 
than from any other of thefe religious fraternities, has 
rendered itfelf very confiderable by its miffions into the 
Indies, and by its other employments relating to the ftudy 
of the fciences, and the education of youth. The council 
of Trent calls them “* Regular Clerks of the Company of 
Jefus.”” 

In the year 1538, Ignatius, having aflembled ten of his 
companions at Rome, chofen moftly out of the univerfity 
of Paris, propofed to them to make a new order. After 
this, he prefented the plan of his inftitution, fuggefted, as 
he gave out, and his followers ftill teach, by the immediate 
infpiration of heaven, to the Roman pontiff, Paul III. who 
appointed a committee of cardinals to examine it; upon 
whofe report, that the eftablifhment was unneceflary as well 
as dangerous, Paul refufed to approve it. This oppofition 
was principally urged by the learned and worthy cardinal 
Guidiccioni. 

This oppofition was vanquifhed by the dexterity of Igna- 
tius, who propofed, that befides the three vows of poverty, 
chaftity, and monaftic obedience, the members of this fociety 
fhould take a fourth vow of obedience to the pope; binding 
themfelyes to go whitherfoever he fhould command, for the 
fervice of religion, and without requiring any thing from the 
holy fee for their fupport. However, Ignatius, and his 
company in the fame charter of their order in which they 
declare their implicit and blind allegiance to the court of 
Rome, promife a like implicit and unlimited allegiance to 
the general of their fociety. The pontiff, perceiving this 
inftitution to be an objec of confequence, confirmed it under 
the name of the “« Company of Jefus’? by a bull in 1540; 
and appointed Ignatius Loyola to be the firft general of 
the order. Loyola was originally an illiterate foldier, and 
is fappofed by many to have been only a flexible inftrument 
in the hands of able and ingenious men, who made ufe of 
his fortitude and fanaticifm to anfwer their purpofes, and 
perfons much more learned were employed to compofe the 
writings which bear his name. Geddes’s Traéts, vol. iii. 
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reftriction was taken away two years afterwards by another 
bull. The order has fince been confirmed by feveral fuc- 
ceeding popes, who have added many new rights and pri- 
‘ vileges to it. 

In lefs than half a century after its inftitution, the fociety 
obtained eftablifhments in every country that adhered to the 
Roman Catholic church; in the year 1608, the number of 
Jefuits had increafed to 10,581. In the year 1710, the order 
poffefled 24 profeffed houfes ; 59 houfes of probation ; 340 
refidencies ; 612 colleges; 200 miffions ; 150 feminaries and 
boarding-fchools ; and confifted of 19,998 Jefuits. 

The conftitution and laws of the fociety were perfected 
by Laynez and Aquaviva, the two generals who fucceeded 
Loyola, men far {uperior to their matter in abilities, and 
in the {cience of government. Several circumftances con- 
curred to the rapid progrefs and extenfive influence of the 
Jefuits. They were taught to confider themfelves as formed 
for action, and bound to exert themfelves continually, as 
foldiers in the fervice of God, and of the pope, his vicar 
on earth. And that they might have full leifure for their 
active fervice, they were totally exempted from thofe func- 
tions, the performance of which is the chief bufinefs of 
other monks. They were required to attend to all the tran{- 
actions of the world ; to ftudy the difpofitions of perfons 
in high rank, and to cultivate their friendfhip ; and by the 
conftitution as well as genius of the order, a {pirit of aGtion 
and intrigue was infufed into all its members. Befides, the 
form of government of this order was peculiar: Loyola, 
full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had de- 
rived from his military profeffion, appointed that the govern- 
ment of this order fhould be purely monarchical. A gene- 
ral, chofen for life by deputies from the feveral provinces, 
poffeffed power that was {upreme and independent, extend- 
ing to every perfon and to every cafe. He, by his fole 
authority, nominated proyincials, reétors, and every other 
officer employed in the government of the fociety, and 
could remove them at pleafure. In him was vetted the fove- 
reign adminiftration of the revenues and funds of the-order. 
Eyery member belonging to it was at his difpofal ; and by 
his uncontrollable mandate, he could impofe upon them any 
tafk, or employ them in whatfoever fervice he pleafed. To 
his commands they were required to yield not only outward 
obedience, but to refign to him the inclinations of their 
own wills, apd the fentiments of their own underftandings. 
There is not in the annals of mankind any example of fuch 
a perfect defpotifm, exercifed not over monks fhut up in the 
cells of a convent, but overemen difperfed among all the 
nations of the earth, It is carefully provided, that the 
general fhould be perfectly informed with refpeét to the 
chara¢ter and abilities. of his fubje&ts. Every novice, who 
offered himfelf a candidate for entering into the order, was 
obliged to manifeft his confcience to the fuperior, or to a 
perfon appojnted by him every fix months: each member 
was likewife enjoined to obferve the words and actions of, 
the.novices, and to difclofe every thing of importance to the 
fuperior, The provincials and. heads of the feyeral houfes 
were alfo obliged to tranfmit to the general, regular, fre- 
quent, and minute. reports concerning the members. under 
their infpection. Thefe reports were digefted and arranged 
in regilters,-by which the general might eafily furvey the 
ftate of the fociety in every corner of the earth; obferve the 
qualifications of its members, and choofe proper inftruments 
for, any neceffary fervice. The number of thefe reports re- 
ceived annually by the general was 6584, which divided by 
37>. the number of provinces in the order, gives 177 reports 
concerning the flate of each province tranimitted annually 
to Rome. The geueral alfo received, by the conftitution of 


the order, an account of the civil affairs of the country 
where his fubje€ts refided ; fo that he was furnifhed with full 
information concerning the tranfactions of every prince and 
{tate in the world. The Jefuits, from their firit inftitution, 
confidered the education of youth as their peculiar province ; 
and before the expiration of the 16th century, they had ob- 
tained the chief direCtion of this bufinefs in every Catholic 
country in Europe. They had alfo become the confeflors 
of almoft all its monarchs ; they were the fpiritual guides 
of almoit every perfon eminent for rank or power; and they 
poffeffed the higheft degree of confidence and intereft with 
the Papal court, as the moft zealous and able champions 
for its authority. The order, notwithftanding the vow of 
poverty which they contrived to elude, acquired ample pof- 
feffions in every Catholic country. Befides the fources of 
wealth common to all the regular clergy, they obtained, 
under a pretext of promoting the fuccefs of their miffions, 
and of facilitating the {upport of their miffionaries, a fpe- 
cial licence from the court of Rome to trade with the na- 
tions which they laboured to convert. In confequence of 
this, they engaged in an extenfive and lucrative commerce, 
both in the Eait and Weft Indies: they alfo aimed at ob- 
taining fettlements, and accordingly acquired pofleffion of a 
large and fertile province in the fouthern continent of Ame- 
rica, and reigned as foyereigns over fome hundred thoufand 
fubjecis. 

The progrefs and influence of the Jefuits were likewife 
much promoted by their mutual union for the good of the 
common caufe; by their reputation for learning and fcience, in 
which they excelled all the other orders, though M. d’Alem- 
bert fays, that the order has never produced one man, whofe 
mind was fo much enlightened with found knowledge as to 
merit the name of a philofopher: by the feverity of their 
difcipline and regularity of their conduét and manners; by 
propagating a fyitem of relaxed and pliant morality, which 
accommodated itfelf to the paffions of men, jultified their 
vices, tolerated their imperfeétions, and authorized almoft 
every ation, which the moft audacious or crafty politician 
would wifh to perpetrate. So that the abbé Boileau fays 
of them, they are a people who lengthen the creed and 
fhorten the decalogue ; by extending the jurifdiétion and . 
abfolute power of the court of Rome; and by the zeal 
which they have manifefted in combatting the opinions and 
checking the progrefs of the Proteftants, 

The end _ principally propofed by this order was to gain 
converts to the Romifh church ; with which view they dif- 
perfed themfelves in- every country and nation, and with 
amazing induftry and addrefs purfued the end of their in- 
{titution. No difficulty fo great that they could not fur- 
mount, no danger fo imminent that they would not undergo ; 
and, as fome fay, no crimes fo fhocking that have not been 
perpetrated by them for the fervice of their caufe. ‘ 

Of all the Jefuits, who diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
zealous and laborious attempts to extend the limits of the 
church, none acquired a more fhining reputation than 
Francis Xavier, commonly called “* Che Apoftle of the 
Indians.” “He failed for the Portuguefe fettlements in In- 
dia in 1522, and foon diffufed the, knowledge and profeffion 
of the popifh religion oyer a great part of the continent 
and neighbouring iflands, In 152g he laid the foundation 
of a confiderable church in Japan; againft which, haweyer, 
a violent perfecution was commenced in 1615, and laited 
feveral years, and terminated in the utter extirpation’ of 
Chriftianity, and an. edit forbidding all Europeans, a few 
Dutch merchants excepted, to approach the Japanefe domi- 
nions ; and haying embarked for China, he died in 1552, 
within fight of it. _ Others, after his death; and particularly 
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Ricci, an Italian, penetrated into China, and eftablithed 
churches, fome remains of which fubfift to this day. Ro- 
bert de Nobili is much celebrated by the Jefuits on account 
of his fuccefs in profelyting the Brachmans: for the method 
he ufed, fee Bracumans. The Jefuits are charged by the 
Janfenifts and Dominicans with many fraudulent practices in 
their attempts to propagate Chriftianity in China ; and par- 
ticularly with endeavouring to perfuade the Chinefe, that 
the doétrine of Confucius and that of the gofpel were not 
effentially different, and that Jefus Chrift had been known 
and worfhipped in their nation many years ago. Ricci 
allowed the Chinefe converts to retain the profane cuftoms 
and the abfurd rites of their Pagan anceftors; but his opi- 
nion was condemned by the Dominicans and Francifcans. 
This difference laid the foundation of a long and violent 
conteft. Innocent X. in 1645, pronounced fentence in fa- 
your of the Dominicans; but, about eleven years after, 
Alexander VII. granted the Chinefe the indulgence pro- 
pofed by Ricci. Complaints were renewed by the Domi- 
nicans in 1661, and again in 1674, under the pontificate of 
Innocent XI. ; and the difpute was carried on both in Eu- 
rope and China, from the year 1684, till the queftion was 
decided to the difadvantace of the Jefuits in the year 1704, 
by Clement XI.; but this edict was mitigated in 1715. 
Tt is well known that the inquifition ere€ted by the 
Jefuits at Goa, where the body of Xavier lies interred, and 
is worfhipped with the higheft marks of devotion, and the 
penal laws, whofe terrors they employed fo freely in propa- 
gation of the gofpel, contributed much more than their 
arguments and exhortation, which were but fparingly ufed, 
to engage the Indians to embrace Chriftianity. 

About the beginning of the 17th century, the Jefuits ob- 
tained admiffion into the fertile province of Paraguay, in 
South America, where they found the inhabitants m a bar- 
barous and favage ftate ; they began with inftruéting and 
civilizing them; cultivating amongft them the arts and 
manufaétures, and accuitoming them to the bleffings of fo- 
ciety, fecurity, and order. By this method they fecured 
their efteem and confidence; and a few Jefuits prefided 
over fome hundred thoufand Indians. However, it appears 
from the moft credible relations, that they foon changed 
their views from the propagating of Chriftianity, to fehemes 
of infatiable avarice and boundlefs ambition: and they have 
fent yearly to the members of their order, in Europe, im- 
menfe quantities of gold, drawn from feveral American pro- 
vinces where they have power and property, but chiefly 
from Paraguay, which belonged to them only : and it is 
evident, from later difcoveries, which have proved the ruin 
of the Jefuits in Spain and Portugal, that they had eftablifhed 
an independent empire in this province, {fubje¢t to their 
fociety alone, and which, by the fuperior excellence of its 
conftitution and police, could fearcely have failed to extend 
its dominions over all the fouthern continent of America. 
They cut off every kind of communication between the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe in the adjacent fettlements, and 


the Indians; infpired the latter with hatred and contempt 


of thefe nations; induftrioufly avoided giving the Indians 
any knowledge of the Spanifh, or other European language ; 
inftruéted them in the art of war ; formed them into bodies 
of cavalry and infantry, and provided them with artillery 
and magazines ftored with all the implements of war. 
Such was the ftate of things when, in the year 1750, the 
eourts of Madrid and Lifbon entered into a treaty for fixing 
the limits of their refpe€tive dominions in South America. 
Tn the execution of the treaty, in the year 1752, the Jefuits 
demurred ; and a war enfued between the Spanifh and 


Portuguefe on one fide, and.the Indians, animated by the 
Jefuits, on the other ; which was the real and original caufe 
of the difgrace of the Jefuits at the court of Portugal. 

The Jefuits have been juftly charged with inculcating the 
moft licentious and dangerous maxims with regard to mora- 
lity and religion: fuch are the following extraGted from 
their writings. That perfons truly wicked and void of the 
love of God, may expe to obtain eternal life in heaven, 
provided that they be impreffed with a fear of the divine 
anger, and avoid all heinous and enormous crimes through 
the dread of future punifhment: that thofe perfons may 
tranfgrefs with fafety, who have a probable reafon for 
tranferefling, i.e. any plaufible argument or authority in 
favour of the fin they intended to commit: that a¢tions in- 
trinfically evil, and direétly contrary to the divine laws, may 
be innocently performed, by thofe who have fo much power 
over their own minds, as to join, even ideally, a good end to 
this wicked aétion, or to {peak in their ftyle, who are capable 
of dire¢ting their intention aright : that philofophical fin is of 
a very light and trivial nature, and does not deferve the pain 
of hell: by philofophical fin they mean an aétion contrary 
to right reafon, which is done by a perfon who is either ab- 
folutely ignorant of God, or does not think of him during 
the time this ation is committed: that the tranfgreffions 
committed by a perfon blinded by the feduction of lutt, 
agitated by the impulfe of tumultuous paffions, and deftitute 
of all fenfe and impreffion of religion, however deteltable 
and heinous they may be in themfelyes, are not imputable 
to the tranfgreffor before the tribunal of God; and that 
{uch tranfgreffions may often be as involuntary as the a¢tions 
of a madman: and that the perfon who takes an oath, or 
enters into a contraét, may, to elude the force of the one, 
and the obligation of the other, add to the form of words 
that exprefs them, certain mental additions and tacit refer- 
vations. Some of thefe maxims were condemned by a 
public edit of pope Alexander VII. in 1659 ; and that re- 
lating to philofophical fin met with the fame fate in 1690, 
under the pontificate of Alexander VIII. Neither of thefe 
bulls are to be found in the “ Bullarium Pontificum ;” but 
they are induitrioufly preferved by the Janfenifts and Domi- 
nicans. ‘The corrupt morality of the Jefuits was humour- 
oufly and learnedly attacked by the famous Pafcal, in his 
work, entitled “ Les Provinciales, ou Lettres €crits par 
Louis.de Montalte, a un Provincial de fes Amis et aux Je- 
fuits, fur la Morale et la Politique de ces Peres.’”’ The 
Jefuits, however, obtained a fentence againft the Provinciales, 
by which they were condemned to be burnt publicly at 
Paris. Another excellent book, by Perrault, publifhed at 
Mons, in 3 volumes 8vo., in the year 1702, entitled “La 
Morale des Jefuits, extrait fidélement de leurs Livres, im- 
primés avec la Permiffion et l’'Approbation des Superieurs de 
leur Compagnie, par un DoGeur de Sorbonne,’? was burnt 
at Paris, in the year 1670, at the requeft of the Jefuits. 
The famous Arnauld, with fome of his Janfenift brethren, 
have undertaken to prove, that the Jefuits reduced their per- 
nicious maxims to practice, in a celebrated work, entitled 
«La Morale Pratique des Jefuits,’ confifting of eight 
volumes 8vo., the fecond edition of which was publifhed at 
Amfterdam in the year 1742. For an account of the con- 
troverfy between the Jefuits and Janfenifts, fee JANsENIsTs. 

The Jefuits had no particular habit; but changed and 
accommodated it to times and occafions. ‘The order con- 
fifted of five different claffes ; profeffed fathers, fpiritual coad- 
jutors, approved fcholars, lay brothers, called alfo temporal coad- 
jutors, and novices. Some writers make only three claffes, 
viz. the profeffed members, the /cholars, and the novices. Sie 
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add a fixth clafs, under the title of adjunés, which they fay 
was numerous, and was incorporated with the other clafles, 
* and difguifed under different forts of apparel. 

The profefed fathers, which made the body of the company, 
took the three folemn vows of religion publicly, and to thefe 
add a fpecial vow of obedience to the head of the church, as 
to what regards miffions among idolaters, heretics, &c.—The 
Spiritual coadjutors alfo made public vows of chattity, poverty, 
and obedience but omitted the fourth relating to miffions. 
—Approved Jcholars were thofe who, after two years novi- 
ciate, had been admitted, and had made three vows of reli- 
gion; not folemn, indeed, but yet declared. Thefe were 
in the way to become profeffed, or fpiritual coadjutors, ac- 
cording as the general thought fit. Thefe degrees, efpe- 
cially that of profefled, were never conferred till after two 
years noviciate, and feven years ftudy, feven of regency, a 
third year of noyiciate, and thirty-three years of age; 
the age at which our Saviour is fuppofed to have been 
crucified. The vows of the fcholars were abfolute on their 
fide, but only conditional on the fide of the order ; the gene- 
ral having it in his power to difpenfe with them. 

The order was divided into affffances, the affiftances into 
provinces, and the provinces into Aoufes. It was governed 
by a general, who was perpetual and abfolute. He refided 
at Rome, and was eleGted by a general congregation of the 
order. He had with him five perfons, who were, as it 
were, his minifters. They were called affiftants, and bore 
the name of the kingdom or country to which they be- 
longed, and by which they were appointed ; viz. of Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal. To thefe belonged 
the care of preparing the matters of their refpeCtive affitt- 
ances, and of putting them in a method to facilitate their 
difpatch. 

Each province had four kinds of houfes, viz. profeffed 
houfes, which could have no lands belonging to them ; 
colleges, where the fciences were taught ; refidences, where 
were anumber of workmen employed in fuch offices, as 
had any immediate relation to preaching, confeffion, miffions, 
&c.; and houfes of novices. Among the colleges there 
were fome called fimply colleges, and others called /eminaries. 
Thefe laft were fet apart forthe young Jefuits to go through 
their courfes of philofophy and theology in; the others 
were for ftrangers. 

Each province was governed by a provincial, and each 
houfe by a fuperior; who was called refor in the colleges, 
and a fuperior in the other houfes. Ignatius regulated the 
difcipline of thefe houfes, and efpecially of the colleges, by 
what he had obferved in the Sorbonne, while he ftudied at 
Paris. 

The profeffed of this order renounced by a folemn vow all 
preferment, and efpecially prelacy ; and could not receive 
any, unlefs enjoined thereto by the pope, under pain of fin. 
This the pope fometimes did ; infomuch that they have had 
eight cardinals of their order. : 

The reader will find, in the preceding part of this article, 
a brief but comprehenfive account of the Jefuits, as to their 
origin and influence, and the chief caufes on which their 
influence depended, and the nature of their conftitution : 
it remains to direct his views to their decline and aétual 
fuppreffion, in fome parts of Europe, where their credit, 
power, and opulence had at one time arrived to a prodigious 
height. In France, the affaffination of Henry IV. by Jean 
Chatel, one of their {cholars, and the writings of the Jefuit 
Guignard, in favour of regicide, induced feveral of the 
parliaments of the provinces to expel them, as a deteftable 
and diabolical fociety, the corruptors of youth, and enemies 


to the king and ftate. But they were again favoured by 
Louis XIII. and cardinal Richelieu, and alfo by Louis 
XIV.; in whofe reign they obtained the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes againft the Proteftants, and fucceeded almoft 
to their utmoft wifhes in fuppreffing the Janfenifts, their 
inveterate enemies. However, at this period, their affairs 
feem to have taken a different turn. Father Tellier’s vio- 
lence in deftroying the famous Port-Royal, and the univer- 
{al commotion occafioned by the bull Unigenitus, raifed cla- 
mours againft them, which never fubfided till their ruin. 
The refulal of the facrament to the Janfenifts ferved alfo to 
light up the flame which fucceeded, and before it could be 
extinguithed, effected the diffolution of the Jefuits. About 
this time they alfo refufed, as it is faid out of refpect to 
the queen and dauphin, to undertake the fpiritual guidance 
of La Pompadour: and whilft they offended the court by 
their feruples, they difpleafed it equally by their intrigues ; 
laying fnares for difgracing perfons in place, whofe only 
crime was a difregard for their fociety. They alfo of- 
fended men or letters by their violent declamations 
againft the Encyclopédie, and by their abufe of Voltaire, 
the author of the Henriade. In this fituation of the 
Jefuits, the war broke out between England and France, 
which involved the fociety in that famous law-fuit, which 
direGtly brought on its deftruétion, Having carried on a 
confiderable commerce in the ifland of Martinico, and fuf- 
tained fome loffes by the war, they wanted to compound 
their debts with their correfpondents in Lyons and Mar- 
feilles. Thefe correfpondents, looking upon the fociety in 
general to be anfwerable for their brethren in Martinico, 
addreffed themfelves to a certain Jefuit in France, demanding 
juftice. This good father, and the Jefuits in general, de- 
murred, and ftood trial before the grand-chamber of the 
parliament of Paris, where they were caft ; and not only 
fentenced to pay the immenfe fums in litigation, but inter- 
died for the future all manner of commerce. This fen- 
tence led into an examination of their conftitution by their 
own books ; which appeared to be contrary to the laws of 
the kingdem, the obedience due to the king, the fafety of 
his perfon, and the peace of the ftate. Befides, the Jefuits 
were grown rich, infolent, and imperious; and though 
they profeffed to have renounced the world, they were found 
to be tutors, courtiers, merchants, politicians, priefts, and 
wanted nothing lefs than to be governors and rulers of the 
earth. Thefe were fufficient motives for fuppreffing them : 
the attempt to affaffinate the French king in 1757 was 
charged on the Jefuits: and the aétual affaflination of the 
king of Portugal in the following year, which induced the 
Portuguefe minifter to drive them all out of the kingdom, in 
1759 increafed the odium againft them. ‘The parliament of 
Paris having taken a whole year to enquire into the nature of 
their inftitution, and news of the capture of Martinico 
in the mean while arriving, the minifter, as M. d’?Alem- 
bert fays, in order to caufe a diverfion, thought on the 
expedient of proceeding farther againft the Jefuits ; and the 
principal of their college was commanded to obey the 
arrets of parliament, and to fhut up their fchools on the 
firft of April, 1762. On the fixth of Auguft following, 
their inftitution was unanimoufly condemned by the par- 
liament,; without any oppofition on the part of the fo- 
vereign ; the fociety was of courfe diffolved; and their 
poffeffions alienated and fold; the other parliaments of the 
kingdom following fooner or later the example of that of 
Paris: nay fome of them aéted with itil greater feverity, 
driving them out of their provinces without ftanding upon 
forms of Jaw. In general, however, individuals were per- 
mitted 
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mitted to refide in France, on renouncing the fociety, and 
taking oaths of allegiance to the king. Ina little while 
after, the king iffued an edi€t, which abolifhed the fociety 
throughout all France. The parliament of Paris, on regif- 
tering this new ediét, ordained the Jefuits to refide each in 
his own diocefe, and to prefent themfelves every fix months 
before the magiftrates of the place in which they fhall dwell. 
The fame arret forbade them to come within ten leagues of 
Paris, and banifhed them at leatt fix leagues from Verlailles, 
but prohibited them not from dwelling at Fontainbleau and 
Compiegne, where the court refided at leaft three months in 
the year. The Jefuits were expelled from Portugal in 
1759; from France in 1764; from Spain and Naples in 
1767 ; and their fociety was totally abolifhed, in 1773, by 
pope Clement XIV. See on the fubje& of this article, 
Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. vol. iii. p. 439. vol. iv. p. 154. vol. v. 
p: 5- Englifh ed. 8vo. Robertfon’s Hift. Ch. V. vol. iii. 
p- 104, &c. 8vo. D’Alembert’s Account of the Deftruc- 
tion of the Jefuits, paflim. 

Jesuits’ Burk. See Cortex Peruvianus and Cix- 
CHIONA. 

Jesuits’ Bark-tree, True, in Botany. See Cixcuona. 

Jesuits’ Bark-tree, Falfe. See Iva. 

Jesuits’ Rocks, in Geography, rocks in the Atlantic, near 
the coaft of Brafil. S. lat. 17° 48'. 

JESUL, a river of Hindooftan, being one of the 
branches of the Chumbul, which joins the main ftream be- 
tween Kotta and Suifopour. 

JESUPOL, a town of Poland, in Galicia; 5 miles S. of 
Halicz. 

JESUS, formed of the Hebrew yriypypy’, Jehofbuch, 
from yjs?, and denoting « he that fhall fave,” or “ the 
Saviour,” is 2n appellation appropriated by extraordinary 
direétion, and ina very peculiar and diftinguifhing manner, to 
the Son of God and the Saviour of the world; the long 
predi€ted and expefted Meffiah. (Luke, i. 26—38.) This 
name is frequently ufed in conne@tion with that of ‘ Chrift,”’ 
for the origin and meaning of which fee that article. For 
the different fenfes in which the appellations Son of God and 
Son of Man have been underfiood, fee thofe articles refpec- 
tively. No one who adverts, even in the flighteft manner, to 
the hiltory of our bleffed Lord given by the four Evangelitts, 
and to the writings of thofe who were fupernaturally in- 
ftruéted to teach his do&trine, can hefitate for a moment in 
allowing the propriety of afcribing to him the name 
of * Jefus” in a fuper-eminent degree: for though this was 
a name of Hebrew etymology, and was given, under one 
form or other, to feveral diltinguifhed perfons among the 
Jews, it never could be more fitly applied than to him, who, 
ating under a divine commiffion, faved mankind from fin 
and death, and condu&ts them to knowledge, pardon, holi- 
nefs, andimmortality. See Cunistian Religion. 

OF the life of Jefus Chrift we have an authentic account 
by the four evangelifts, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
(See each article refpectively, and alfo Evancerists.) The 
account of thefe hiitorians chiefly relates to his difcourfes 
and condué after he commenced the exercife of his public 
miniftry. After giving us brief information concerning 
his birth, lineage, family, and parents, they tell us that he 
was born at Bethlehem; and that in order to avoid the 
jealoufy and cruelty of Herod, he was taken by his parents 
Upon the death of Herod he returned to 
Judea; but excepting one {pecimen that is recorded of his 
early wifdom, when he difputed with the Jewith doors in 
the temple at the age of 12 years, we know little of his 
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he was employed ia his father’s bufine(s, during his earlier 
years, as fome have aflerted, it is not poffible certainly to 
determine. We know, however, that he increafed in wif- 
dom as well as ftature, and in favour with God and man. 
Before he commenced his public miniftry, his advent was 
announced by John the Baptift, and he was baptized by him 
in the river Jordan. In the courfe of his fubfequent life, 
which was of no long duration, he maintained a character 
fingularly irreproachable, and in the moft perfe&t degree 
exemplary. He was active and unwearied in coramunicating 
inftru€tion, and in performing miracles, which, in their na- 
ture, mode of operation, and general objects, exhibited the 
unparallelled benevolence of his difpofition, and which ferved * 
to evince, to every unprejudiced obferyer, his divine origin 
and miffion. In his charater and condudt, as well as in 
his humble and fuffering ftate, he manifelted to the world 
that he was the predifted and long expeéted Meffiah; and 
the predi€tions which he himfelf delivered, ferved, in their 
ultimate iffue and accomplifhment, to manifeft the fame im- 
portant and ufeful purpofe. For his affiftance in the dif- 
femination of his fuper-excellent doftrine, and by way of 
preparing fuitable fucceffors, when his life terminated, he 
appointed apoftles and evangelifts, who were fupernaturalle 
endowed asd qualified for the fervice which was affigned 
them. After a limited period of fervice and fuffering, a 
confpiracy was formed againft him by the leaders of the 
Jewifh nation; which,-after the purpofes of his miffion, 
during his life, were fulfiled, took efie& by the treachery 
of Judas Ifcariot. At length he was brought before the 
Sanhedrim ; and though Pilate, the Roman governor, tefti- 
fied to his innocence, and wifhed to preferve his life, the 
clamour of the populace prevailed. Jefus was condemned 
to fuffer an ignominious death, and the fentence was f{peedily 
executed. By his death he accomplifhed the purpofes of the 
divine wifdom and goodnefs, as he had previoufly fulfilled 
them in the courfe of his life ; and on the third day rofe from 
the dead, agreeably to his prediction, and appeared at fundry 
times and in various places to his difciples. (See Resurrec- 
TION.) Having {pent the interval of 40 days in affording 
fatisfaGtory evidence of his reftoration to life to competent - 
witnefles, and in inftructing his apoflles concerning the na- 
ture of his kingdom and the objects of their commiffion, he 
vifibly afcended to heaven, and, as a further evidence of his 
continued exiftence, and of the powers with which he was 
invefted, conferred extraordinary gifts on his apoftles, de- 
puting and qualifying them for propagating his religion in 
the world. See CusisT1an Religion. 

Concerning the perfon of Jefus Chrift, the rank of being 
he fuitained, and the manner of his introduétion to the world, 
divines, both ancient and modern, have entertained very 
€ifferent opinions. With regard to the perfon of Jefus 
Chri (fee Person), fome have fuppofed that he is the 
fame in fubftance, and equal in power and glory, with the 
Father. The fecond article of the church of England ex- 
preffes this doétrine in the following words: “ ‘The Son, 
which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlattine 
of the Father, the very and eternal God, of one fubftance 
with the Father, took of man’s nature in the womb of the 
bleffed Virgin, of her fubitance ; fo that two whole and 
perfe& natures, that is, the godhead and manhood, were 
joined together in one perfon, never to be divided: whereof 
is one Chrift, very God and very man, who truly fuffered, 
was dead and buried.”? Others, who cannot adopt this 
generally received opinion concerving Chrift, as God, of 
the fame fubftance, and equal with the Father, rejeét the 
common meaning of the word Zeryon, and admit only what 
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they call a modal dilftingétion. But in order to avoid the 
charge of Sabellianifm, which they conceive to be a very 
pernicious opinion, and which helds one perfon only in the 
Deity, under three different denominations, they fay, that 
though the Father, the Son, und the Holy Ghott are not 
three diftin@ beings, or individuals, there is a diftinGtiion, 
which may be reprefented by that of three perfons. (See 
SaseLirans.) Others again, dreading the tritheifm charged 
upon the common opinion, fuppofe the Son to be inferior 
to the Father in every refpeét but this, that they are co- 
eternal, and have all the divine attributes that are commu- 
nicabl2, not of themfelves, but of the Father. Epifcopius 
and Cudworth adopted this opinion, and were followed by 
Dr. Clarke, Jackfon, &e. Dr. Clarke, in particular, main- 
tained, that there is one Supreme Being, who is the Father, 
and two fubordinate, derived and dependent beings ; but he 
waves calling Chrilt a creature, as the ancient Arians did, 
and principally on that foundation difclaims the charge of 
Arianifm. (See Semt-Arrans.) Bifhops Pearfon and Bull, 
and alfo Dr. Owen, were of opinion, that though God the 
Father is the fountain of the Deity, the whole divine nature 
is communicated from the Father to the Son; yet fo as that 
the Father and Son are not feparate, nor feparable from the 
divinity, but do ftill exift in it, and are mot intimately united 
to it. Dr. Watts, who has been followed by others, in 
what fome have denominated the “ indwelling {cheme,’? and 
which, as it is fometimes interpreted, has merely fhades of 
difference from Sabellianifm, maintained, that one fupreme 
God dwells in the human nature of Chrift, which he fup- 
pofes to have exifted the firft of all creatures ; and he {peaks 
of the divine Logos (which fee) as the qwifdom of God, and 
the Holy Spirit (fee Spirrr) as the divine power, or the in- 
fluence and effeét of it ; which, he fays, is a feriptural per- 
fon, z.e. fpoken of figuratively in {cripture under perfonal 
characters. Others, clafled, however they differ from one 
another, under the general denomination of Artans, fuppofe 
the Son to be a fpiritual being or intelligent agent, fubor- 
dinate and inferior to the Father ; not the fame with the 
Tather, or equal to him, or of the fame nature and effence ; 
but faid to be God, on account of his great excellence and 
power, derived to him by the will of the Father. But of 
thofe who adopt this general opinion there are various gra- 
dations, as we have already fhewn under the article ARIANS. 
Others, who are fuppofed to adopt fentiments fimilar to 
thofe of the ancient Nazarenes and Ebionites; and who in 
later times have been denominated Socinians and Unitarians, 
though they have no exclufive title to the latter appellation, 
maintain, that Jefus is a man, pofleffing a réafonable foul 
wutted to a human body, and favoured by God with ex- 
traordinary communications of knowledge and power. Some 
of this clafs believe that Jefus was a man, not made as Adam, 
but born of a woman, not in the ordinary way of generation, 
but of a virgin, by the immediate operation and miraculous 
power of God (Luke, i. 35.) 3 but others, rejecting the fen- 
timent of a miraculous conception, are of opinion that Jefus 
Chrill was literally and truly the fon of Jofeph and Mary, born 
like other ‘men in the ordinary courfe of nature, and fubjeét to 
fimilar infirmities. This man,’ they fay, was endowed with 
extraordinary gifts and powers for fulfilling the important 
commiffion with which he was entrufted ; and when the 
purpofes of his fele€tion and appointment were completed, 
he died, and was raifed from the dead, in teftimony to the 
truth of the important dotrine taught by him, and as a 
pattern of ‘that refurre€tion of which he affured his faithful 
followers. “Whether this opinion, or that of thofe who main- 
tam the pre-exiftent dignity of the {pirit of Jefus Chrilt, and 
: * 2 . . 


its union with a corporeal frame by an extraordinary intet- 
pofition of divine power, be moit agreeable to the high 
notions we are led to entertain of the impeccable and exem-" 


plary character and fuper-eminent office fuftained by Chrilt, . 


as the teacher, faviour, and judge of mankind, and alfo to the 
language of the Old aad New Teftament by which he is de- 
{cribed, we leave to the unprejudiced confideration and impar- 
tial decifion of the reader. Perfons of both thefe defcriptions 
equally maintain the unity of God, and of the object of wor- 
fhip ; and are therefore unqueftionably entitled to the ap- 
pellation of Unitarians. Moreover, it is his duty to deliberate, 
and to inquire without prejudice, equally difregarding the 
charge of credulity and innovation, whether he ought not 
to retain, or even now to adopt, the commonly received 
notion concerning the perfon of Jefus Chrift, fanctioned as 
it is by the authority of many learned divines, who, after 
diligent examination, conceive it to be molt conformable to 
the language of feripture, and to the doctrine of divine re- 
velation. See TRrixiry and UniranrAns. ; 
Under the article Erocua of Chrift, we have ftated 
the opinions that have been generally adopted with re- 
gard to the era of our Saviour’s nativity and the time of 
his death. Butas different fentiments have been maintained 
refpecting the duration of his miniftry, we fhall here inquire 
into the reafons on which they are founded. To this 
purpofe, St. Luke fays (ch. iii. 1, 2.) “* Nowinthe 15th 
year of the reign of Tiberius Cefar, Pontius Pilate being 
governor of Judea, the word of God came unto John, the 
fon of Zacharias :’ and the evangelift adds (ch. i. 2123.) 
“ Jefus alfo being baptized. And Jefus himfelf began 
to be about 30 years of age.”” It is added in St. John’s 
gofpel, as another note of time to our prefent purpofe, 


(ch. ii. 20.) *¢ Forty and fix years was this temple in build- - 


ing.”’ From feveral circumiftances itated by Dr. Lardner, 
it appears that Jefus was born about a year and fix or feven 
months before the death of Herod, that is, before the latter 
end of the year of Rome 748 or 749, that is, in Septem- 
ber or October. We have fhewn under the article EpocHa 
with what propriety our Lord might be faid to be * about 30 
years of age’’ in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, fwppofing 
it to be the fifteenth of his preconfular empire. Accord- 
ingly, if the fifteenth of Tiberius’s proconfular empire be- 
gan the 28th of Auguft, A.U. 778. A.D. 25, and if 
John the Baptilt began to preach in November that year, 
but did not baptize Jefus till after he had preached a year 
and fome months, then the paffover at which thefe words 
were {poken was the paflover A.U. 780. A.D.27. Or, if 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius’s reign began A.U. 779- 
A.D. 26, and John began then to preach, and Jefus was 
baptized by him fome time before the paffover next follow- 
ing, full thefe words would be fpoken by the Jews at the 
pailover A. U. 780. A.D. 27. The eighteenth year of 
Herod’s reign, from the death of Antigonus, is fuppofed 
to have begun fome tim2 in A.U. 734. Herod might make 
his offer to the Jews of rebuilding the temple at the feaft of 
tabernacles in November that year: from November A.U. 
734: to the paflover A.U. 78c. A.D. 27, is almoft 451 
years ; at this time, therefore, the Jews might not improper- 
ly fay, the temple had been 46 years in building. The 46th 
year was then current, and it was to the purpofe of the 
Jews rather to add to than to diminifh the time which 
had been {pent in that work ; fo that there is no time more 
fuitable to thefe words of the Jews than the paffover A.D. 
27; thongh there is no manner of inconfiftency between un- 
deritanding the fifteenth of Tiberius, of his proconfular 
empire, and fuppofing that thefe words were fpoken at the 
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paffover A.D. 25, and then the temple might have been 46 
years in building. The words of St. Luke, “and Jefus 
himfelf began to be about 30 years of age,”’ may be under- 
ftood with fome latitude. Jefus might be 32 years of age 
or more at this time; the word about, wr, being often 
ufed when a precife exa¢tnefs is not intended or expected. 
Matt. xiv. 21. Mark, vi. 44. Luke, ix. 14. John, vi. 10. 
Aétts, it. 41. Luke, i. 56. xxii. 41. John, i. 39. Adis, 
ve 36.. Underitanding St. Luke’s words in this manner, it 
would be eafy to thew the agreement of his numbers with the 
time of our Saviour’s nativity. The fifteenth of Tiberius’s 
fole empire began A.U. 781. A.D. 28. If Jefus was 
baptized the fixth of January A.U. 782. A.D. 29, he 
would be but fome months above 33 years of age, though 
he was born fo foonas September A.U. 748. Andif he 
was born A.U. 749, then, though his baptiim be placed in 
the beginning of A.U. 783. A.D. 32, itill he would be 
little more than 33 years ofage. All the other notes of time 
are alfo very eaiily reconciled with this fifteenth year of Ti- 
berius’s foleempire. Pontius Pilate came into Judea before 
the paffover, in the twelfth year of Tiberius’s fole empire, 
A.U. 779. A.D. 26, and continued there ten years, there- 
fore he was undoubtedly governor of Judea at the com- 
mencement of John the Baptift’s miniitry, and till after our 
Saviour’s crucifixion. As for the words of the Jews, fpoken 
by them at the fir paffover of our Saviour'’s miniftry, 
s¢ Forty-fix years has this temple been in building ;”’ it is 
but to fuppofe that they referred not to the time when 
Herod made the propofal of repairing the temple, in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, but to the time when, 
in purfuance of that propofal, he actually fet about 
the work, after he had got all things in readinefe for it, 
and it will be eafily perceived that thefe words are agree- 
able to truth. Dr. Lardner fuggefts, that the fuppoiition 
of St. Luke’s intending the firft of the epochs above- 
mentioned, that.is, the ifteenth of Tiberius’s proconfular 
empire, feems to be very much favoured by the firlt Chrif- 
tians; who generally place the cracifixion of Jefus at the 
paffover of the fifteenth of Tiberius’s fole empire, when the 
two Gemini were confuls of Rome, A.D. 29. With re- 
gard to the duration of our Lord’s miniftry, it appears from 
the above ftatement to be between two and three years. 
Thus alfo, according to the Harmony of Tatian, A.D. 
220, it confifts of two years anda part, for the third year, 
in which our Lord dies, is not complete. T'atian therefore 
computes three paffovers in the gofpels, at the lait of which 
Jefus fufiered. Avnd it is evident that he reckoned no more, 
becaufe he does not fuppofe the < feali’”’ of the Jews, men- 
tioned John, v. 1. to have been a paffover, but pentecoft, 
as he plainly calls it. ‘This, fays Dr. Lardner, isa mark of 
antiquity ; modern harmonifts, who prolong our Lord’s 
miniltry beyond the {pace of three years, generally reckon 
this feait, though without any good reafon, a paffover. So 
Ireneus computed three paflovers in our Lord's miniftry: 
and Origen too fays, that Judas was not three years with 
Jefus. Indeed it appears, that this father thought our 
Saviour’s whole miniitry was above two, but not quite three 
years, while the moit public part of it did not confilt of 
more than a year and fome months.: and this, fays Dr. Lard- 
ner, “I have long taken to be the truth, fo far as I am ca- 
pable of learning it from a careful reading of the gofpels.’’ 
In St. John’s gofpel are three paffovers, and our Saviour’s 
minifiry has two years and a part; but the former part of 
his miniftry there related, was not fo public as that after 
John’s imprifonment. In the other three evangeliits, who 
relate chiefay our Lord’s moft public preaching after John 


the Baptift’s imprifonment, is the hiftory of only fome- 
what more than the {pace of one year ; how much more it 
is not very eafy to fay; all which is much confirmed by 
comparing them with St. John. Eufebius. difcovered four 
fucceflive paflovers in the gofpel of St. John, and therefore 
was of opinion that our Saviour preached three years.and a 
half ; and his opinion has been generally prevalent. Some 
critics, indeed, have extended the public miniitry of Chrift 
a year or two farther, and fir Ifaac Newton makes it to 
comprehend five paffovers: whereas the oldeft Chriitian 
fathers were almoit univerfally of opinion, that our Lord 
preached rio longer than one year, or one year and a few 
months. Mr. Mann fome years ago propofed the hypothefis 
of one year, to which he feems to have been led by his pe- 
culiar interpretation of Daniel’s 70 weeks, with which he 
makes it tocorrefpond. The birth of Chrift he affigns to the 
feventh year before the commencement of the common Chrif- 
tian era, A.U. 747. Jul. Per. 4707, and he places his 
death in the year 26, or the fifteenth of Tiberius, reckoned 
from the time of his becoming affociate in the empire with 
Auguftus. Mr. Mann lays great ftrefs upon the icltimony 
of the ancient fathers, cited by fir Ifaac Newton in his 
« Obfervations upon Daniel,”’ viz. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, Tertullian, Julius Africanus, Lactantius, Jerome, 
Anftin, Sulpicius Severus, and Profper, to whom he adds 
Juitin Martyr, and Valentinus the heretic. Befides,. he ob- 
ferves that Luke mentions only two epochs in his hiitory of 
Chrif, that of his birth and that of his baptifm; and there- 
fore he was, with reafon, underftood by the fathers to compre- 
hend inthe fecond epoch his death with his baptifm, both 
happening within the compafs of the fame year, or but a few 
months more. To this, fays he, may be added the proba- 
bility that the evangelift mentions both Annas and Caiaphas 
as high priefts, becaufe Annas was in that office in that year 
which included moft of the preaching and miracles of Chritt, 
and Caiaphas in the other, in the firft quarter of which our 
Lord fuffered. Moreover, the paffage in Ifaiah, Ix1.1, 2, 
which our Lord read in the fynagogue at Nazareth, and 
which he notified to be then fulfilled, viz. “¢ The fpirit of 
the Lord is upon me, forhe has anointed me to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord,’ was anciently, fays Mr. 
Mann, thought to fignify that Chrift was to preach but one 
year, diftinguifhed by that appellation. Befides, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke evidently fuppofed the- preaching of only 
one year; and even John’s gofpel, which alone. has been 
thought to fuppofe more, will not, in fa&t, be found to do 
fo. For he mentions only one fummer and one winter. He 
defcribes the events of only two paflovers, one pentecolt, one 
feaft of tabernacles, and one feaft of dedication ; and he 
mentions them in their natural order, if we fuppofe that the 
fixth chapter of this evangelift hath been tranfpofed out of 
its proper place, and that it fhould precede the fifth. 
Againft Mr. Mann's hypothefis, it has been objetted that in 
John, vi. 4, we read, “ And the. paffover, a feait of the 
Jews, was nigh.”? But he anfwers, that John could-not 
have written thus; becaufe he had mentioned the paffover in 
ch, ii. and related feveral of the events of it: he could not, 
therefore, fuppofe that his readers would want an explana- 
tion-of the term in that place. Gerard Voflius, and other 
critics, would therefore read, * And a feaft of the Jews was 
nigh,”? and they imagine, that the word “ paflover’’ was 
firft added as a conjectural explanation of fome perfon or 
other. However, it is again alleged, that. the ancient 
fathers could never have imagined, as they did, that Chritt 
preached only one year, if this third paflover had been. fo 
exprefsly mentioned in their copies of this gofpe!l.  Befides, 
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there is no mention of Chrift’s affiting at any third paffover. 
Mr. Mann's hypothefis has been adopted by Dr. Prieitley, 
who has endeavoured, by an examination of Mr. Mann’s 
reafoning, and by new arguments, to confirm it. Healleges, 
that fome very {hort periods of our Lord’s public miniltry 
appear, according to the accounts of all the evangelifts, 
to have been very full of bufinefs ; and if, he fays, our Lord 
had paffed three or four years in this manner, and the twelve 
apoftles had alfo been teaching and working miracles in fix 
different places, for the fpace of a year or more, in that {mall 
country, and the 70 alfo in 35 places more, for the fame 
fpace ef time as is generally iuppofed ; fuch a number of 
miracles would have been performed, as this author cannot 
but think muft have exceeded every proper purpofe of 
them. Either there could have been no unbelievers left in 
Judea ; or, if the tendency of the miracles had been to exaf- 
perate, fuch arefentment would have been excited in the 
minds of the Jewifh rulers, as, without a greater miracle 
than any of the reft, could not but have terminated in his 
Jeath long before. Befides, it is more eafy to account for 
the prejudices of the apoftles, and their ignorance of the 
true nature of Chrilt’s kingdom, even at and after our 
Lord’s death, and the fuppolition that his miniftry was of 
afhort, than that it was of a long duration. Farther, if 
our Lord really preached three or four years, and, confe- 
quently, if the evangelifts have fometimes paffed over all 
the events of whole years at a time, is it not furpriting that 
none of them fhould ever conneé& thofe very diftant parts of 
their narrative'by fuch phrafes as the year following, after 
ene, or after two years, &c. &c.3 their ufual tranfition, 
afier the/e things, or afterwards, cannot be conftrued to mean 
efter a year or two. Again, if Jefus had been preaching 
and working miracles, both in Judea and in Galilee, almoft a 
year before the death of John the Baptilt, agreeably to the 
common hypothelis, Herod, who reigned in Galilee, could 
not but have heard of him, and therefore could not but 
have known that he was not John that was rifen from the 
dead, as in Matt. xiv. 1. Whereas, if we fuppofe that 
Jefus had preached only a few weeks before the death of 
John, we may imagine, that, engaged as Herod was in a 
multiplicity of bufinefs and pleafure, he might not have 
heard of him till that time ; and therefore might, with fome 
plaufibility, conjecture, as he did, that he was John rifer 
from the dead. This argument is confidered by Dr. Prieftley 
as almoft conclufive againit the common hypothefis. More- 
over, all our Lord’s journeys, of which the evangelilts give 
any account, agree in fo many cireumftances, that they 
are evidently the fame, and are fuppofed to be fo by all har- 
monitts. - All his journeys to Jerufalem amount to no more 
than four; three of which, at leait, every pious Jew was 
obliged to make in the compafs of every year. John, who 
fupplies many of the deficiencies of the other evangelitts, 
only makes up the number of them to four. Dr. Prieitley 
confiders the objections to this hypothefis, urged by arch- 
bithop Newcome and others, and endeavours to obviate 
them. He then arranges the leading events in the life of 
Chrilt, and points out the particular periods in which they 
occurred, together with the circumitances attending them ; 
and clofes with a computation of the time that was neceflary 
for the purpole of Chrift’s miniftry. He annexes a calen- 
dar, exhibiting the months and days that elapfed between 
the firft of the Jewish month Nifan, anfwering to the 17th 
of March in the Julian computation, to the 30th of Nifan, 
eorrefponding to the 2d of April in the following year, 
together with the principal events that happened during each 
particular period. According to this calendar, Jefus, bes 
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fore the paffover in the 14th of Nifan, had attended 
the preaching of John, had been baptifed by him, had 
paffed 40 days in the wildernefs, and had preached in Judea, 
probably both before and after his return to Cana m Ga- 
lilee, where he turned the water into wine. The enfuing 
pentecoft happened on the 6th of the Jewifh month Sivan, 
or the 20th of May; the transfiguration, the 6th of Abb, 
or the 18th of July ; the feaft of tabernacles, the 15th of 
Tifri, or the 24th of September ; the feaft of dedication, 
on the 25th of Cefleu, or 2d of December; the refurrection 
of Lazarus, in the beginning of Adar, or February; the 
triumphant entry into Jerufalem, on the roth of Nifan, or 
13th of March ; the paflover, at which the Lord’s fupper 
was inftituted, on the 14th of Nifan, or 17th of March ; 
the crucifixon of Chrift, on Friday the 15th of Nifan, or 
‘Sth of March, A. D. 29; his refurrection, on the 17th 
of Nifan, or 20th of March; and his appearance to the 
apottles, when Thomas was prefent, on the 24th of Nifan, 
er 27th of March. Calmet’s Dict. Lardner’s Works. 
Prieftley’s Harmony. Newcome’s Harmony. 

Jesus de Cuyaba, El, in Geography, a town of Brazil, in 
the government of Matto Groffo. 

Jesus J/land, a {mall ifland in the Pacific ocean, difcovered 
by Mendana in 1567, and inhabited by a copper-coloured 
and mulatto race of men; eight degrees due N. of the New 
Hebrides. S. Jat. 6’ so’. E. long. from Paris 165°.— 
Alfo, an ifland in the river St. Laurence, near that of 
Montreal, about 24 miles long and fix wide. 

Jesus de Machaca, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of 
La Paz; 40 miles W. of La Paz. 

Jesus Maria, a town of South America, in the province 
of Cordova ; 30 miles N. of Cordova. 

Jesus Maria de los Montes, atown of South America, in 
the government of Buenos Ayres ; 60 miles S. of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra la Nueva. 

Jesus, in Ichthyology, a name given by the people of 
Dantzie to the fihh called by Gefner the blue chub, or capito 
ceruleus. It is called alfo jefe, jefen, and jefit=. 

Jesus, Fathers of the Oratory of. See ORATORY. 

Jesus, Order of. See Order of SERAPHIM. 

Jesus Chri/t, Order of, was inttituted at Avignon, in Italy, 
by pope John XXII. in the year 1320. The reigning pope 
was appointed fovereign and maiter of the order. The 
badge of the order, which is worn by the knights pendent 
toa fearlet ribbon tied to a button-hole of the waiftcoat, 
is acrofs of gold, enamelled gules, and edged with gold. 

Jesus and Mary, Order of, was inftituted in Italy, in 
the year 1615, by pope Paul V. The knights of this order 
were fworn to defend the holy fee of Rome againft all in- 
fidels and heretics; and for that purpofe each knight was 
con{tantly to keep ready a horfe completely accoutred, a 
fword, anda lance, and each of his domelties armed with 
a ful. The badge of this order was a crofs of eight 
points, like that of Malta, red, edged with gold, bearing 
in the centre the letters I.H.S. and over them the letter 
Q, the fymbol of the Holy Virgin. 

JET’, Gacares, in Na/ural Hiffory, the name of a foffil 
fubftance, the characters of which are thefe; it isa folid, 
dry, opaque, inflammable body, found in large detached 
maffes of a fine and regular ftruéture, having a grain like 
that of wood, fplitting more eafily horizontally than in any 
other dire€tion, very light, and moderately hard, not fufible, 
unlefs in a moderately ftrong heat, but readily inflammable, 
and burning a long time witha fine greenifh white flame, and 
bituminous fmell. Its fpecific gravity is 1.3. See Pited- 
coat under the article Coan. ; 
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* Jet has been often confounded with the common eannel 
coal, though a proper confideration of their diltinguifhing 
characters is fufficient to eftablifh the difference between 
them. 

Jet is always found in detached maffes lodged in other 
ftrata ; cannel coal conftitutes of itfelf whole ftrata. Jet 
has the grain of wood, and fplits horizontally much more 
eafily than in any other direétion ; cannel coal has no pe- 
euliar grain, and fplits with equal eafe any way. Jet is 
but moderately hard, cannel coal not lefs fo than many 
{tones ; and jet, when fet on fire, flames a long time ; cannel 
coal but a little while. Jet is found in Italy, Germany, 
and the Eatt Indies, but no where fo plentifully as in Eng- 
land ; it is very common in Yorkfhire, and other of the 
northern counties, and is found in many of our clay pits 
about London. 

Mr. Varey remarks, that jet is perhaps only in England 
found imbedded in the alum fhale ftrata of Yorkthire ; of 
which numerous {pecimens are met with in the fhale cliffs 
near Whitby, and at Huntcliff and Cleveland, as Dr. 
Grew mentions ; although the alluvial clays, and the fands 
on the fhores of moft places on the eaftern coat of Eng- 
land, produce fpecimens of jet. Near Leige, and near 
Zuicea, in Mefena, it is found in confiderable quantities ; 
and on the coaits of Bafilan or Baffilian, one of the Philip- 
pine ifles. Mr. Mawe, in his Mineralogy of Derbythire, 
p- 92 and 93, mentions indurated bitumen found in that 
county which refembles jet. 

By diftillation jet yields firft an acid liquor, then a thin, 
and afterwards a thick black oil. By friction it becomes 
electrical, as amber does. See Amber. 

Jer, in Medicine, was highly praifed by the ancients, but 
the modern practice has never enquired whether juflly or 
not. Diofcorides tells us, that it is an excellent emollient 
aml difcutient ; he recommends a fumigation of it for dif- 
eafes of the womb, and fays, that water, in which burnt jet 
has been quenched, is a cordial. Aétius orders it to be 
extinguifhed in wine for the fame purpofe. It has been 
much ufed by the perfumers. 

There is alfo a fictitious jet, made of glafs, in imitation 
ef the mineral jet: this is now ufually drawn out into long 
hollow threads, which are cut aud fafhioned at pleafure. 
Tt is much ufed in embroideries, and in the trimmings of 
mourning, and may be made of any colour, though it is 
ufually black and white ; and of late is denominated bugles. 

Jer d' Eau, a French word, fignifying a fountain that 
cafts up water to any confiderable height in the air. 

The velocity of a fmall jet of water iffuing in any di- 
rection from a refervoir, is nearly equal, in favourable cir- 
cumitances, to the velocity acquired by a body in falling 
through the height of the furface of the refervoir above the 
orifice. Suppoiing a very fmall plate of water, imme- 
diately within the orifice, to be put in motion at each in- 
ftant by means of the whole preffure of the fluid, which is 
equal to the weight of acolumn on the fame bafe, of the 
height of the refervoir ; and fuppofing the whole preffure to 
be employed in generating the velocity of the thin ftratum, 
neglecting the motion of the furrounding fluid, this ftratum 
would be urged by a force as much greater than its own 
weight as the column is higher than its thicknefs, through a 
{pace which is fhorter than the height of the column in the 
fame ratio. But the {paces being inverfely as the forces, the 
final velocities are equal ; and the velocity then generated 
would be equal to that of a body falling through the height 
_ of the column, And althougha part of the preffure of the 
column is expended in producing motion in its own particles, 
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this part is not wholly loft, becaufe the velocity of thefe 
particles renders them more eafily actuated by the preffure 
of the fucceeding column. Still, however, fome deduétion 
muft be made for the lateral motions of the neighbouring 
particles, which tend rather to diminifh the quantity of the 
difcharge, than to leffen the actual velocity of the jet: the 
particles approaching, and even paffing through the orifice 
obliquely, contraét the diameter of the {tream nearly in the 
ratio of 4 to 5, when the aperture is ina thin plate: but 
the velocity in the contraéted part is only one-fortieth or 
one-fiftieth lefs than that which is due to the height. 

Here we may obferve, that the velocity of the difcharge 
through different kinds of apertures may be found by mul- 
tiplying the fquare root of the height in feet by a certain 
co-efficient : this, for the undiminifhed velocity, is 8.0229 ; 
for an orifice imitating the form of the contracted ftream, 
7-8; for bridges with pointed piers, 7.7; for bridges 
with fquare piers, 6.9; for fhort pipes, from two to four 
times as long as their diameter, 6.6; for orifices in a thin 
plate, and for wercs, about 5. When the orifice is made be- 
tween two refervoirs, the difcharge is nearly in the fame rela- 
tion to the difference of their heights. 

A jet of water iffuing from an orifice of a proper form, 
and directed upwards, rifles nearly to the height of the head 
of water in therefervoir. For it has been fhewn, that the 
velocity is nearly equal to that which is produced by the fall 
of a body through the height, and each of the particles: 
may be confidered nearly as a feparate projeétile. 

If a jet iffue horizontally from any part of the fide of a 
veflel, itanding on an horizontal plane, and a circle be de- 
{cribed having the whole height of the fluid for its diameter, 
the fluid will reach the plane at a diftance from the veffel; 
equal to that chord of the circle in which the jet initially 
moves. The horizontal velocity of the jet, being equal to 
that which is acquired by a body falling through the dif- 
tance A B (Plate XIV. Hydraulics, fig. 1.), below the fur- 
face, would defcribe, in the time of falling through A B, 
a diltance equal to 2 A B (fee AcceLeraTeED Velocity), and 
in the time of falling through B C, in which the jet. will 
reach the horizontal plane, a diftance greater in the ratio of 
thofe times, or of the fquare roots of the fpaces. Call 
AVC) x 5 thenst 2) AL Die AsD7 i BLA De AaB, 
and A D= ,/AB; im the fame manner C D= vB C> 
therefore the times are as AD and CD: but AD: CD 
:: AB:BD, and 2B D, or D E, will be equal to the 
fpace C F defcribed by the horizontal velocity in the time 
of falling through BC. See Hydraulic Laws of Fiurps. - 

Notwithftanding what we have above {tated with regard 
to the afcent of a jet, it is well known that-ajet d’eau will 
never raife water fo high as its referveir; -and, therefore, 
gives lefs water than if it went to the full height. Of this 
phenomenon there are feveral’ caufes : -the firlt is, that the 
velocity of the lower particles -q§ the jet is greater than the 
velocity of the upper ;- and, therefore, the lower water 
ftrikes that which is next above it; and as fluids'move every . 
way, by its impulfe widens.and confequently fhortens the 
column. Another caufe is, that the water at the top of 
the jet does not immediately fall .off, but forms a kind of 
ball or head, the weight of which deprefles the jet ; if the 
jet be a little inclined, it will-play -higher, but. be lefs beau- 
tiful: befides, the fri€tion again{t the fides of the-hole of. 
the ajutage, or {pouting-pipe, will’make-a fmall jet rife to a 
lefs-height than a larger one from the fame refervoir. To 
remedy this inconvenience, the fpouting holes fhould be 
increafed in proportion to the height of the fpouting water, 


provided that they are not, made too wide for the pipe of 
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condu@t. The fourth caufe is the air’s refiftance, which is 
proportional to the fquare of the velocity, with which the 
water of the jets of different heights ftrike it: and, there- 
fore, the deficiency in height being in the fame proportion, 
a jet that plays with a double velocity will have that defi- 
ciency four times as great, &c. Thus, if a jet of five feet 
high lofe one inch in height, by coming from a refervoir of 
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five feet one inch liigh, a jet produced from a refervoir of 
ten feet four inches, will rife but ten feet ; and in this man- 
ner a table might be eafily formed fhewing by what height 
of refervoirs jets of a determinate height may be produced. 
The following table fhews in feet, and decimals of a foot, 
what jets will be produced by refervoirs of a determinate 
height. 
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By vatious experiments that have been made by Mr. 
Mariotte, Dr. Defaguliers, and others, it has been found, 
that if the refervoir be five feet high, a conduct-pipe 
23 inch diameter will admit a hole in the ajutage from 


3 of an inch to 3 of an inch; and fo on as in the following 
table : 


Heicht of Diameter of the Diameter of the 
Refervoir. Ajutage. Pipes of Conduct. 
5 Feet— ito 3 ——————. 33 inch. 
fe) 3th to Zan inch — 2 inches. 
15 4 aninch 24 inches. 
20 4 an inch 24 inches. 
25 4 aninch 2+ inches. 
30 4 to 3 of an iach 3 inches, or 35. 
40 = of an inch 44 inches, 
50 + of an inch 5 inches. 
60 I inch 52 inches or 6. 
80 14 inch 65 inches or 7. 
100 1} or 14 inch —— 7 or 8 inches. 


Here the jet is fuppofed to be within 100 or 150 yards of 
the refervoir ; but if the conduct-pipe_-much exceeds this 
length, it muft be of a larger diameter than what is here 
affigned. ‘Thus for jets from 2 of an inch to thofe of an 
inch and 4, and from refervoirs from 40 to go feet height, 
if the diftance be from 150 yards to 4 of a mile, the dia- 
meter of the pipe fhould be of fix inches ; from 3 of a 
mile to two miles, it muft be of feven inches ; and from two 
miles to five, it muft be of eight inches diameter for the 
fame jet. 

If it be required to keep any number of jets playing 
whofe ajutages are given in diameter, by one common con- 
duét-pipe, we mutt find the diameter of an ajutage equal 
to allthe given ones. ‘Thus if there be four ajutages of 2 
of an'inch diameter each, then the fquare of $ is =~, which 
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multiplied by the number of ajutages 4, makes 28: the 
{guare root of which is $ = 14 = the diameter of the 
ajutage equal to all the four {mall ones. A pipe of condu& 
of ro inches diameter will fupply all the jets, as being a 
little more than fix times as great as the diameter of the one 
large ajutage now found. After this manner the dimenfions 
of a conduct-pipe may be found in any other number of 
ajutages. 

In order to make a jet play to the greateft poffible height, 
the part of the conduct-pipe at the ajutage fhould not turn 
up at right angles, but with a gentle ealy curve: for the 
belt ftru€ture of the ajutage, fee Asurace. See alfo 
Fountain. Defaguliers’ Courfe of Exp. Phil. vol. ii. 
leét. vii. annot. 

Jer Rings, annular pieces of jet of large dimenfions, 
found in many parts of England, and efteemed Reman anti- 
quities. They are of different kinds; fome being plain, 
others wrought, but all of them are much too large for 
rings. ‘The fmalleft of them are three inches in diameter ; 
yet the bore is not above an inch and a half, which makes 
them as much too fmall for the wrift as they are too large 
for the fingers. 

JETAIBA, in Botany, a name given by fome authors to 
the trees which afford the gum anime of the fhops. 

JETANS, or Camancues, as the Spaniards call them, 
or Padoucas as they are denominated by the Pawnees, in 
Geography, a powerful nation, entirely erratic, without the 
leait {pecies of cultivation, fubfilting folely by the chafe. 
Their wanderings are confined to the frontiers of New 
Mexico on the W., the nations on the Lower Red river on 
the S., the Pawnees and Ofage on the E., and the Utahs, 
Kyaways, and various unknown nations on the N: Their 
nation, although entirely in the territories of the United 
States, is claimed exclufively by the Spaniards, and may be 
faid to be decidedly in their intereft. They are the onl 
nation who border on the Spanifh fettlements, which that 

government 
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overnment treats as an independent people. 
the Spaniards reputed brave. 

JETHLAH, or Jermaza, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Paleftine, in the tribe of Das. Jofh. xix. 1, 2. 

JETPODUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Guzerat ; 10 miles N. of Junagur, 

JETSON. See Frorson. 

JETTY, in Engineery, is the name for a {mall pier or 
projection into a river, for narrowing it and railing the 
water above that place. See Tranfaétions of the Society 
of Arts, vol. xxiv. 

Jerry-bead, in the Royal Dock-yards, is a name ufually 
given to that part of a wharf which projeéts beyond the 
reft; but more particularly the front of a wharf, whofe 
fide forms one of the cheeks of a wet or dry dock. 

JETZ, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Niphon ; 84 miles N.N.E. of Meaco. 

JEU, Fr. in Mufic, the action of playing upon an in- 
ftrument. See Jourr. 

Plein-jeu and demi-jeu are often ufed by the French for 
forte and piano. 

JEVER, in Geography, a town of Germany, and capital 
of a country called ‘ Jeverland,” fituated in the N.E. part 
of Eait Friefland, on the W. fide of the mouth of the 
Wefer, which belongs to the prince of Anhalt-Zerbit; 28 
miles N.E. of Emden. N. lat. 53° 30’. E. long. 7° 53’. 

JEUNE, Cravuve te, in Biography. See Cuaunpin. 

JEUREV-POLSKAT, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, 
in the government of Vladimir; 32 miles N.N.W. of Vla- 
dimir. 

JEUX, Fr. See Games. 

Jeux dOrgues, Fr. itops of an organ. 


They are by 


Preftant unifon with the Open diapafon, 
Bourdon double bafe Borduun, 
Bombarde bafe to the hautbois Baffoon, 
Nazard octave of the 5th Twelfth, 
Terce t double octave of et Tiere 

fharp 3d Leal 

: Odtave of the 

Lariget { twelfth, 


Voix angelique oé¢tave of the Vox humana. 


Many of the names of {tops in French organs are the fame 
as in Englifh’ organs built by Renatus Harris foon after 
the reftoration: fuch as the flute, tierce, larigot, cornet, 
furniture, trumpet, vox humana, or voix humaine, cromorne, 
elarion, &c. We fhall give Englith equivalents to the rett 
in the article OrGAN, where will be found a lilt of the ftops 
in the famous organ at Haerlem, 

JEW-Bir1, in Law, is the famous ftatute 26 Geo. II. 
cap. 26. which enabled all Jews to prefer bills of naturali- 
zation in parliament, without receiving the facrament, as 
ordained by ftat. 7 Jac. I. This act was repealed by 27 
Geo. II. c. 1. 

JEWEL, any precious ftone, or ornament befet with 
them. (See Diamonp, Rusy, &c.) The ufe of jewels pre- 
vailed to a great degree, and at an enormous expence, among 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans; and has continued in 
various nations to this day. 

Jew, Jou, in Biography, a learned prelate of the 
church: of England, and zealous champion for the Protef- 
tant caufe, defcended from a very refpeCtable family, was 
born at Buden, in Devonshire, in the year 1522. He re- 
ceived at different fchools, in his own county, the elements 
of a learned education, and before he was fourteen years of 
age we find him at Merton college, Oxford, where he 
made great progrefs in the learning of the place, and was 
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at the fame time initiated in the principles of the reformed 
religion. In the year 1539, he removed to Corpus Chriftt 
college, of which he had been eleéted a fcholar, and in the 
following year he took his firft degree. Soon after this he 
commenced tutor with high reputation, and contributed 
much to promote the reformation, by privately inftructing 
his pupils in Proteftant principles. Mr. Jewel, at this period, 
though looked up to by his contemporaries on account of 
his great learning, was not more celebrated for his literary 
acquirements, than he was for eminent piety, and the exem- 
plarinefs of his manners. In 1544, he was admitted to the 
degree of M.A., and upon the acceffion of Edward VI. in 
1546, he openly avowed himfelf a Proteftant, and embraced 
every opportunity which offered itfelf to promote the pro- 
grefs of the reformation, both in his college lectures, and 
in private converfation. He obtained fome church prefer- 
ment, and his talents as a preacher procured for him great 
acceptance, and general applaufe. The zeal which he dif- 
played during the whole of king Edward’s reign, to diffemi- 
nate Proteitant principles, occafioned his being one of the 
firit victims to the refentment of the Papifts upon the ac- 
ceffion of queen Mary: he was immediately expelled from 
his college, but fo high did he ftand for real talent, that he 
was at the fame time appointed the orator of the place, and 
actually employed to draw up a congratulatory addrefs 
upon the acceffion of the new queen. It has indeed been 
thought, that this appointment was intended for the pur- 
pofe of enfnaring him, either by rendering him odious to his: 
own party, if he accepted it, or by provoking the enmity 
of the Catholics, if he refufed it. Mr. Jewel, however, 
difappointed his enemies, for the addrefs which he drew up 
on the occafion was worded by him in fuch refpe&tful and 
guarded terms, that it gave no offence to either party, and 
was favourably received by the queen. Mr. Jewel now with- 
drew from the impending ftorm, but his enemies followed 
him, and being urged with the threat of a cruel death, his 
fortitude forfook him, and he figned his belief of doétrines 
which his underftanding rejeéted, and his heart abhorred.. 
This public declaration was of but little fervice to him, his. 
enemies thirfted for his blood, and the furious Bonner was. 
refolved, if poffible, to attain the objeé& of his wifhes, but 
after encountering a thoufand hair-breadth efeapes, he was: 
fafely landed on the Couitinent, and thus freed from the 
perils which threatened him. He immediately proceeded to 
Frankfort, and made a public confeffion before the Englifh 
exiles in that city of his fincere contrttion on account of 
his late fubfeription, begging pardon of Gad, and of the 
church, for the weaknefs which he had difcovered in that 
tranfaction. After a fhort itay at Frankfort, he’ went to 
refide with his old friend Peter Martyr at Strafburg, whom 
he accompanied to Zurich, where he affifted him in the pub- 
lication of fome of his writings, and in the compofition of his 
theological leétures. On the death of queen Mary, Mr. 
Jewel returned to his native country, and was gracioufly 
received by queen Elizabeth, who appointed him one of the 
fixteen divines fele&ted to hold a public difputation in Wett- 
min{ter abbey, upon the principal points of controverfy be- 
tween the Proteitants and Papifts. He was alfo commif- 
fioned. with others to vifit certain diocefes in the weltern. 
parts of England, with the view of eradicating Popery from 
them, and, in the year 1560, he was promoted by his fove- 
reign to the bifhopric of Salifbury. He was inceflant in 
the work attached to his office, and was literally worn out 
in the duties which he conceived to belong to the pattoral 
office. He died in September 1571, at Monkton-Farley, 
in Wiltfhire, when he was in the fiftieth year of his age: he 
was author of a valt number of works, many of which are 
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fill held ia high eftimation. They were colleéted and 


printed uniformly in 1609, and fome of his letters are pre- 
ferved in Bifhop Burnet's Hiltory of the Reformation. He 
was one of the moft eminent {cholars among the reformers : 
was a great proficient in the learned and in fome of the 
modern languages: he had a {trong memory, which he fo 
improved by art, that he was able to repeat moft exattly 
what he had written after once reading it. Biog. Brit. 

Jewet-Blocks, in a Ship, are two {mall blocks, which 
are fufpended at the extremity of the main and fore-top-fail- 
yards, by means of an eye-bolt, driven from without into 
the middle of the yard-arm, parallel to its axis. The ufe 
of thefe blocks is to retain the upper part of the top-malt- 
ftudding-fails beyond the fhects of the top-fails, fo that each 
of thefe fails may have its full force of ation, which would 
be diminifhed by the incroachment of the other over its 
furface. 

JEWISH Beuievens, in Ecclefaftical Hiftory. See 
Exsronires and NAZARENES. 

Jewisu Canon. See CANon. 

Jewish Gconomy. See CEconomy. 

Jewisu Hours. See Hours. 

Jewise DMufic. See Hesrew Mufic. 

Jewisu Nation. See HeBRrews. 

JEWIT, Rawypat, or Ranvorrn, in Biography, a dif- 
ciple of Orlando Gibbons, and bachelor of mulic in the 
univerlity of Dublin, was organilt of Chrift-church in that 
city, where he was fucceeded by Batefon. 

In 1639, Jewit refigned his place at Dublin, where his 
fucceffor was Benjamin, afterwards Dr. Rogers ; and return- 
ing to England, he was appointed organilt of Winchetter, 
where he died after having acquired great efteem for fkill in 
his profeffion. 

JEW's Ear. See Auricuta Jude. 

Jew’s Frankincenfe, in Botany. See STYRAX. 

Jew’s Mallow. See Corcuorus. 

Jew’'s Stene, in Natural Hiflory. See Lapis Jupatcus. 

Jew’'s Stone, in Mining, fignifies bafalt, win, or trap, in 
the collieries of Shropfhire. See Plymley’s Report on the 
Agriculture of that County, p.61, &e. 

JEWS, in Geography and Hi/fory, an appellation which, 
in its moft extenfive fenfe, comprehends all the defcendants 
of the celebrated patriarch Abraham, who was the father 
and founder of the Jewifh nation ; but, in its more reltricted 
fenfe, it includes thofe who belonged to the tribe of Judah, 
and who inhabited Judea. Although they have been ufually 
diftinguifhed by this denomination, it is a name that was not 
given them till after the Babylonifh captivity, when the 
tribe of Judah became the mott confiderable of what was 
left of Ifrael. In preceding times they were denominated 
Tfraelites, or more commonly Hebrews. For the etymo- 
Jogy of this latter appellation, fee Hrser. Under this 
title they occupied the Land of Canaan, (which fee,) 
whither their progenitor Abraham had migrated, and where 
he fettled in the year B.C. 1921. (See Abrauam.) The 
fubfequent poffeffors of it were the Ifraelites, fo denomi- 
nated from the name of Jacob, among whofe 12 fons, form- 
ing fo many diftin& tribes, it was partitioned in the manner 
already ftated under the article Land of Canaan. (See 
alfo Jupan, Jupea, and Pavestixr.) When the patriarchal 
government, which feems to have fubfifted in the early ages 
of the world, became impraéticable (fee Parrianciac) ; 
the form of the Hebrew government underwent a material 
change, and was fubjet to various revolutions from the 
commencement of the uational polity of the people of Ifrael, 
er Jews, to its final diffolution. While they fojourned in 
Zigypts itis natural to imagine, that as long as Jacob and 
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Jofeph lived, they were their own mafters, and were go- 
verned by their own laws; and though they were afterwards 
enflaved by the Egyptians, they neverthelefs had fome form 
of civil government among them, exercifed by perfons under 
the denomination of Elders; who are fuppofed to have been 
the wifeft and gravelt men, in the higheft efteem among 
them, or, as Mr. Selden ccnjeétures, the heads of their 
tribes. During their migration through the wildernefs, 
from Egypt to Canaan, the Theocracy was eftablifed. (See 
Turocracy.) As God was their king, Mofes was his vice- 
roy, in whom the fupreme power, ecclefiaftical as well as 
civil, under God, was lodged. By him Aaron and his fons 
were put into the priefthood; the royal palace, or taber- 


nacle, was built by his dire¢tion ; by him it was confecrated; _ 


he gave the nation the whole body of their laws; he was 
commander-in-chief of all their forces. Whatever Mofes 
did, he did by commiffion from God; and though he was 
only God’s lieutenant or viceroy, he was, on account of an 
authority, which he held only in fubordination to God, 
called king in Jefhurun. (Deut. xxxit. 5.) Upon the 
entrance of the Ifraelites into the land of Canaan, B.C. 


1451, under the conduct of Jofhua, he became, in confe- 


quence of an oracular appointment, and in confequence of 
haying been invefted with the office, while Mofes was living, 
the fucceffor of Mofes. (Numb. xxvil. 15—23.) And 
after his death, the people acknowledged Jofhua for his 
fucceffor, ftipulating to render him that obedience which 
they had paid to Mofes. (Jofh.i. 16, 17.) In the year 
B.C. 1445, Jofhua divided the land cf Canaan among the 
12 tribes; and died in the year B.C. 1426. Some have 
faid that Jofhua was fucceeded by the Judges. But it has 
been doubted, and not without reafon, whether the Judges 
were properly fucceffers to Jofhua in the fame office, as he 
had been to Mofes. The legiflative office which Mofes had 
pofleffed having expired at his death, fo, it is faid, did the 
office of Jofhua, as ‘ prefectus ordinarius,” and captain- 
general for his life, at his. Upon this the Hebrew govern- 
ment became ariftocratical ; excepting that, in refpeét to 
the peculiar fupremacy of Jehovah, it was monarchical. In 
the Hebrew commonwealth every city had its elders, who 
formed a court of judicature, with a power of determining 
leffer matters in their refpeCtive diftri€ts. ach tribe had 
alfo its re{peétive prince ; thefe are called the heads of the 
thoufands of Ifrael (Numb. x. 4.), and were, perhaps, the 
fame with the 12 captains of the hoft, mentioned in the 2d 
chapter of Numbers; and their office, therefore, related 
chiefly, if not entirely, to military affairs. We alfo read 
of the princes of the congregation, who prefided in judi- 
ciary matters. (Numb. xxxi. 2. Jofh. ix. 15. xvil. 4.) 
They are called elders, princes, and nobles, on account of 
the dignity of their office (Exod. xxiv. 9. 11.), and they 
were 70 in number. (Numb. xi. 16, 17. 24, 25.) See 
Sanneprim. As for the judges, of whom we read after 
the death of Jofhua, they feem to have been appointed only 
on particular occafions ; but were not “ prafecti ordinarily, ” 
like Mofes and Jofhua; nor were they continued in their 
office during life, but only as long as there was occafion for 
their fervice. (See Jupces.) ‘The firft of thefe judges 
was Othniel, who, in the year B.C. 1405, the goth year 
after the peace eftablifhed in the land by Jofhua, gave reft 
to Ifrael. The 2d judge was Ehud the Benjamite, B.C. 
13253 he was fucceeded by Deborah the prophetefs, B.C. 
1285, who with Barak the general of the Ifraelites defeated 
the Canaanites under Sifera: the ath judge was Gideon, 
B.C. 1245, who routed the Midianites, but declined the 
offer of kingly power: the 5th judge was Tola, B.C. 1233: 
the 6th was Jair, B.C. 1210; the 7th was Jephthah, Be. 
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“18S; the Sth was Ibzan, BC. 1182; the 9th was Elon, 
BC. 1175; the 10th was Abdon, B.C. 1165; the rith 
was Eli, the high prieft, B.C. 1157; the rath and latt 
judge was Samuel, B.C. 1116. (See Carriviry.) We 
have here followed the chronology of Blair's Tables. The 
Judges were’ fucceeded by kings, who were of two forts; 
wiz. thofe that reigned over the whole Hebrew nation, and 
who were only three, Saul, David, and Solomon; and thofe 
that reigned over fome of the tribes ouly. Saul begaa his 
reign in the year B.C. 1095, and having reigned 4o years, 
was fucceeded by Ifhbofheth his fon, who reigned feven years 
‘over part of Ifrael; and had for his fucceffor David, who 
was anointed to be king after Saul by Samuel, B.C. 1093, 
and who became fole king, B.C. 1048. Having reigned 
wholly and in part 40 years, he was fucceeded by his fon 
Solomon, B.C. 1015, who died B.C. 975. After his death 
the kingdom was divided. The kings of the houfe of 
David, beginning with Rehoboam, were 20 in number, if 
we reckon Athaliah the queen, who ufurped the throne for 
fix years, after the death of her fon Ahaziah. (2 Kings, xi.) 
Thefe kings reigned over the two tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, until Nebuchadnezzar carried Zedekiah, the lalt of 
‘them, captive to Babylon, B.C. 587. They took their title 
from the larger tribe, and were called kings of Judah. The 
kings of Irael, who reigned over the other ten tribes, from 
‘the time of their rebellion againft Rehoboam, the fon of 
Solomon, to the Affyrian captivity, were of feveral different 
families, and were in all 19 from Jeroboam, the firft, B.C. 
‘975, to Hofea or Hobhea, the laft, B.C. 721, when the 
Hiraelites were carried into captivity, and their kingdom ter- 
tinated after a duration of 253 years. 

As the Hebrew nation was divided into two diftin& king- 
doms, fo each kingdom fuffered a diftinG captivity; the one 
called the Affyrian, the other the Babylonifh. For an ac- 
count of each, fee Captivity. 

~ When Cyrus, having conquered Babylon, and almoft all 
the weltern parts of Afia, iflued a decree B. C. 536, for the 
return of the Jews from their captivity and the rebuilding of 
their temple ; many of them, particularly of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, gladly availed themfelves of the liberty ; 
and fome, even of the ten tribes, joined themfelves to the 
reft, and returned with them to their own lands Many, 
however, chofe to remain where they were ; and indeed had 
been already fo widely difperfed, during the years that had 
elapfed fince the Affyrian captivity and formed permanent 
fettlements, that they had neither opportunity nor inclination 
for returning with their brethren. Many enquiries have been 
made concerning the difperfed Jews of the ten tribes; and 
it has been till of late a prevalent opinion, that they were 
either wholly loft, or that they had at different times found 
their way in detached bodies to their own country. In con- 
fequence of fome late difcoveries, there is reafon to believe, 
that they ftill exift in various parts of the Eaft. Under the 
articles ArGHans and Captivity, we have already itated 
the refult of fome enquiries with refpeé to the Jews of thefe 
tribes ; and we have derived farther information from the 
refearches of the Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, lately pub- 
lifhed, Cambridge, 1811. Whilf% this author was in the 
Fatt, he heard that Jews exifted in diftin@ colonies in cer- 
tain parts of India; that fome of them had arrived there 
long before the Chriftian era, and had remained in the midit 
of the Hindoos to this time a diftin¢t and feparate people, 
perfecuted by the native princes from age to age, and yet 
not deftroyed. The author alfo noticed the exiltence of an 
ancient colony of Jews on the coaft of Malabar, parti- 
cularly at Cochin. Being at Cochin in February 1807, he 
formed an acquaintance with the Jews; and found that they 
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live in a town about a mile diftant from Cochin, called 
“ Jews’ Town.” It is almoft wholly inhabited by the Jews, 
who have two refpectable fynagogues. Jews from remote 
parts of Afia refide here, and as they have conitant com- 
munication by fhips with the Red fea, the Perfian gulf, and 
the mouths of the Indus, this place is the fountain of intel- 
ligence concerning that people in the Ealt. ‘The refident 
Jews are divided into two claffes, called the “ Jerufalem or 
White Jews,”? and the “ Ancient or Black Jews.’’ The 
former refide at this place ; the latter have alfo a fynagogue 
here, but the great body of that tribe inhabit towns in the 
interior of the province. With regard to the hiilory’ of 
the White Jews, our author obtained a written narrative, in 
the Hebrew language, of their arrival in India, which has 
been handed down to them from their fathers ; and they 
exhibited to him an ancient brafs plate, containing their 
charter and freedom of refidence, given by a king of Ma- 
labar. Of their firft arrival this narrative records, that 
after the deitru@tion of the fecond temple, their fathers, 
dreading the conqueror’s wrath, departed from Jerufalem, 
a numerous body of men, women, priefts, and Levites, and 
came into this land. ‘They had among them men of repu- 
tation for learning and wifdem ; and God gave the people 
favour in the fight of the king who then reigned here, and 
he granted them a place to dwell in, called “ Cranganor.”’ 
He allowed them certain privileges, and the royal grant 
was engraved on a plate of brafs. [his was done in 
the year from the creation of the world 4250 (A. D. 
492)5 and this plate of brafs is {till in their poffeflion. 
* Our forefathers,’ they fay, “ continued at Cranganor 
for about 1000 years, and the number of heads who go- 
verned were 72. Soon after our fettlement, other Jews 
followed us from Judea ; and among thefe came that man 
of great wifdom, Rabbi Samuel, a Levite of Jerufalem, 
with his fon Rabbi Jehuda Leyita. They brought with 
them the “ filver trumpets,’ made ufe of at the time of the 
“¢ Jubilee,” which were faved when the fecond temple was 
deftroyed ; and we have heard from our fathers, that there 
were engraven upon thofe trumpets the letters of the ineffa- 
ble name. There joined us alfo from “Spain and other 
places, from time to time, certain tribes of Jews who had 
heard of our profperity. But at laft, difcord arifing among 
ourfelves, one of our chiefs called to his affiftance an In- 
dian king, who came upon us with a great army, deflroyed 
our houfes, palaces, and ftrong holds, difpoffeffed us of 
Cranganer, killed part of us, and carried part into capti- 
vity. By thefe maflacres we were reduced to a {mall number. 
Some of the exiles came and dwelt at Cochin, ~where we 
have remained ever fince, fuffering great changes from time 
to time,’”’? &c. &c. The native annals of Malabar confirm 
the foregoing account in the principal circumftances ; as da 
the Mahometar hiltories of later ages ; for the Mahometans 
have been fettled here in great numbers fince the eighth 
century. 

Our author farther informs us, that by looking at the 
countenance of the “ Black Jews,’’ you may be fatisfied 
that their anceftors muft have arrived in India many ages 
before the “ White Jews.” Their Hindoo complexion, and 
their very imperfect refemblance to the European -Jews, 
indicate that they have been detached from the parent ftock 
in Judea many ages before the Jews in the Weit ; and that 
there have been intermarriages with families not Ifraelitifl. 
The White Jews look upon the Black Jews as an inferior 
race, and as not of a pure caft; and this circumftance plainly 
demonttrates, that they do not {pring from a common [tock 
in Judea. The Black Jews gave our author much intere‘t- 
ing information ; and recounted the names of many ether 
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fmall colonies refident in Northern India, Tartary, and 
China, and gave a written litt of 65 places.. Upon inquir- 
ing of them concerhing the ten tribes, they faid that it was 
commonly believed among them, that the great body of the 
raelites are to be found in Chaldea; and in the countries 
contiguous. to it; being the very places whither they were 
firit carried into captivity ; that fome few families had mi- 
grated into regions more remote, as to Cochin and Raja- 
poor in India, and to other places yet farther to the Eatt ; 
but that the bulk of the nation, though now much reduced 
in number, had not to this day removed 2000 miles from 
Samaria. Our author afterwards made a tour through the 
towns of the Black Jews, in the interior of the country, 
Tritoor, Paroor, Chenottayand Maleh ; and he found many 
MSS., chiefly in the Rabbinical character. One of thefe 
is an old copy of the books of Mofes, written ona roll of 
leather. The tkins are fewed together, and the roll is about 
48 feet in length. Some of the Jews fuppofe that this roll 
came from Senna, in Arabia; others have heard that it was 
brought from Cafhmire. The Cabul Jews, who travel into 
the interior of China, fay, that in fome fynagogues the law 
is {till written ona roll of leather made of goats’ {kins dyed 
red; not on vellum, but a foft flexible leather. 

Whilft our author was among{t the Jews of Malabar, he 
made “frequent inquiries concerning the ten tribes. When 
he mentioned, that it was the opinion of fome that they had 
migrated from the Chaldean provinces; he was afked to 
what country we fuppofed they had gone, and whether we 
had ever heard of their moving in a great army on fuch an 
expedition. It will be eafy perhaps to fhew that the great 
body of the ten tribes remain to this day in the countries to 
which they were firft carried captive. We learn from Jofe- 
phus, who lived in the time of Vefpafian, and who recites 
a fpeech made by king Agrippa to the Jews, exhorting them 
to fulsmit to the Romans; that the ten tribes were then 
captive in Media under the Perfian princes: and Jerome, in 
the fifth century, treating of the difperfed Jews in his notes 
on Hofea, fays, unto this day the ten tribes are fubject to 
the kings of the Perfians, nor has their captivity ever been 
Joofed.” And again, the ten tribes inhabit at this day 
the cities and mountains of the Medes. No family dares to 
leave-the kingdom of Perfia without permiffion of the king. 
In the provinces of Cafhmire and Affghaniftan, fome of the 
Jews fubmitted to great facrifices, and remain Jews to this 
day-; but the greater number yielded, in the courfe of ages, 
tothe power of theeigning religion. Their countenance, 
theit language, their names, their rites and obfervances, and 
their hiflory, all confpire to eftablifh the fa&t. Mr. Fortter 
(Travels) was fo much-ftruck with the general appearance, 
garb, and manners of the Cafhmirians, as to think, without 
any previous knowledge of the fact, that he had been fud- 
Genly tranfported among a nation of Jews. ‘The tribes of 
the Affghan race are very numerous, and of different caits, 
extending on both fides of the Indus, and the mountainous 
region, which commences in Weitern Perfia; fome of 
thefe tribes are evidently of Jewifh extraction. Our author, 
however, ‘concludes upon the whole, that the greater part 
of the ten tribes, which new exif, is to be found in the 
countries of their firft captivity. But to return from this 
digreflion ‘ 

Although fome of the ten tribes returned on the occafion 
above-mentioned, moft of them remained among the hea- 
thens. This appears to have been the cafe in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, fuppofed by Prideaux to be the 
Abafuerus mentioned in the book of Efther, and this muft 
have been nearly eighty years after their firft return in the 
reign of Cyrus, B.C. 458. It was at this time that Ezra 


obtained an ample commiffion from Artaxerxes for his return 
to Jerufalem, with all of his own nation who were willing 
to accompany him. (Ezra, ch. vii.) Upon this many more 
of the Jews returned to their own land. Neverthelefs, few 
of the ten tribes, in comparifon of thofe of Judah and 
Benjamin, ever returned from their difperfion. _ It appears, 
that at the time of Haman’s confpiracy, probably four or 
five years after the fecond return under Ezra, there was a 
multitude of the Jews difperfed through the various pro- 
vinces of the Perfian empire ; befides thofe who had mingled 
with idolaters and embraced their religion. Ezra, who was 
governor of the Jews in their own land for thirteen years, 
was fucceeded by Nehemiah, who had a new commiffion 
granted him by Artaxerxes in the zoth year of his reign, 
B.C. 445, with full authority to repair the wall of Jeru- 
falem, and to fortify it in the fame manner as before it was. 
difmantled by the Babylonians. 

The Jews, who, after the return from the captivity, were 
fettled again in their own land, were no longer divided into 
two kingdoms, but formed one people under one goyern- 
ment, which varied in its form through feveral fueceeding 
ages. Upon their return from the captivity, Judea became 
a province of Syria, tributary to the fovereign of the Per- 
fian empire. But though tributary; the Jews enjoyed their 
own religion, and were governed by their own laws; and 
their governors, though they a¢ted by virtue of a com- 
miffion from the court of Perfia, were, neverthelefs, of their 
own nation; as Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah; fo that 
the adminiitration of the Jewith ftate was committed to their 
high-priefts. This flate of things, and this form of govern- 
ment, continued for upwards of 200 years, until the time 
of Alexander the Great, who, having deltroyed the Perfian 
empire, B.C. 331, and eftablifhed the Grecian univerfal 
monarchy, reduced the Jews into a ftate of fubjeGtion to 
him and his fucceffors. But they were not properly con- 
quered by him, as the other nations were ; but obtained 
his protection in the fingular manner related by Jofephus,, 
Antiq. 1. xi. c. 8. 5. 3—5. edit. Havre. (See JERUSALEM. 
Jaddua, the Jewifh high-prieft, having ingratiated himfelé wit 
Alexander by his prudent conduG, and by fhewing him the 
prophecy of Daniel, which prediéted the overthrow of the 
Perfian empire by a Grecian king, and being ordered to 
requeft on behalf of the Jews whatever was agreeable to 
them, petitioned that they might enjoy their own laws and 
religion, and be exeufed from paying tribute every feventh 
year, becaufe in that year they neither fowed nor reaped. 
All this was freely granted by Alexander. After the death 
of Alexander, the Jews became fubje& and tributary te the 
kings of Egypt or Syria, as by various events one or the 
other extended their dominion to Judea, which lay between 
thefe two countries. After a fevere conteft, Judea was 
fubdued by Ptolemy, and 100,coo Jews were made cap- 
tive; but afterwards, refle€ting on their accultomed fidelity 
to their conquerors, he reftored to them all the privileges 
which they had enjoyed under the Macedonians. Five years 
after the fubjugation of Judea by Ptolemy, he was forced 
to furrender it to Antigonus, the Macedonian general, who, 
treated the Jews in a manner fo tyrannical, that many of 
them fled into Egypt, and others put themfelves under the 
protection of Scleucus Nicator, king of Syria, who granted 
them conaderable privileges. 
to be in danger of depopulation, till it was recovered by 
Ptolemy Soter in the year B.C..292. The profperity of 
the Jews, however, was of fhort duration; for under the 
reign of Ptolemy Philopator they were grievoufly oppreffed 
by the incurfions of the Samaritans, whilft Antiochns 
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ever, was defeated by Ptolemy, who, being refifted by 
the Jews in his attempt to profane the temple, raifed againtt 
them a dreadful perfecution; but this perfecution being 
ftopped, the Jews were again received into favour. When 
Ptolemy Epiphanes fucceeded his father Philopator, B.C. 
204, Antiochus, the great King of Syria, invaded Paleftine ; 
and the Jews, unmindful of their obligations to the kings of 
Egypt, joined the invader. In recompence of the fervices 
which they rendered him, Antiochus propofed to reftore 
their metropolis to its ancient fplendour, liberty, and pri- 
vileges, and to recal all thofe Jews who had been driven 
out of it; and from fingular refpeé to the temple of their 
God, he granted them 20,000 pieces of filver towards the 
charges of their worfhip, 1400 meafures of fine wheat, and 
375 meafures of falt, for their ufual eblations. He alfo 
declared his intention to repair the temple at his own colt, 
to allow them the free exercife of their religion, to reflore 
the public fervice, and the prieils, Levites, &c. to their 
ufual functions ; and befides other privileges which he con- 
ferred upon them, he granted an exemption from all taxes 
for three years to all the difperfed Jews that fhould come 
within a limited time to repeople that metropolis. By 
thefe and other extraordinary favours, Antiochus fo at- 
tached the Jews to his intereft, that Judea, and the other 
neighbouring provinces, readily fubmitted to him. Upon 
the death of Antiochus, their friend and protector, B.C.187, 
they found as kind a patron in his fon and fucceffor, Seleu- 
cus Philopator. Judea at this time enjoyed a profound 
peace, and their laws were obferved with great ftri¢tnefs 
under their worthy high-prieft, Onias III., until a mifunder- 
ftanding, which occurred between him and Simon, a Ben- 
jamite, who had been made governor of the temple, brought 
a feries of eyils on the Jewifh ftate. Simon treacheroufly 
communicated information to Seleucus, that the temple of 
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for his ufe. Heliodorus was difpatched to Jerufalem for this 
purpofe ; and having acquainted Onias with the king’s orders, 
which he was commiffioned to execute, the prielt remon- 
ftrated, and endeavoured to diffuade him from any attempt 
of this kind. Heliodorus, however, endeavoured to force 
the temple, but whilft the Syrians were endeavouring to 
enter, they were {mitten with fucha panic, that they fell 
down half-dead. When the traitor Simon found that he 
had miffed his aim, he laid the whole blame on the good 
high-priett, pretending that he was the perfon who had 
ealled Heliodorus to Jerufalem, and thus raifed a party 
again{t him. Onias, fearing the confequences of fuch a fa¢tion, 
went to Antioch to complain of this outrage to the king. 
He was well received, and Simon was banifhed; but Seleucus, 
dying foon after, B.C. 175, was fucceeded by his fon An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, generally fuppofed to be that “ vile 
perfon,” of whom Daniel prophefied under that appella- 
tion (chap. xi: 21, &c.), and he actually proved altogether 
as profane and cruel as the prophet reprefents him ; for he 
laid fiege’ to Jerufalem, and took it by ftorm, and in the 
courfe of two days maflacred 40,000 of its inhabitants, and 
fold’as many more to the neighbouring nations for flaves. 
He impioufly found his way into the temple, and into the 
holy of holies ; he facrificed a great fow upon the altar of 
burnt-offerings, and caufed broth to be made ef fome part 
of the fleth, and to be fprinkled all over the temple. He 
afterwards plundered the facred edifice of all its golden 
and filver veffels and utenfils, to the value of 18c0 talents 
of gold ; and having made a iimilar plunder in the city, he 
left it, after he had, to the further vexation of the Jews, ap- 
pointed Philip, a Phrygian, to be their governor, who was 
a man of a cruel and barbarous temper; and the apofate 


Menelaus, the brother of Onias, who had been bafely mur- 
dered, in the poffeffion of the high priefthood, B.C. 170. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the horrid aéts of cruelty 
which were committed under the authority and direétion of 
Antiochus, than whom we ¢ nnot conceive a greater monfter 
of barbarity. Not fatisfied with the favage and brutal 
meafures that were executed againft the Jews, he determined 
either totally to abolifh their religion, or to exterminate their 
whole race. Accordingly he iffued a decree, that all nations 
within his dominions fhould conform to his religion, and” 
worfhip the fame God, and inthe fame manner that he did, * 
unaer the fevereft penalties. This decree being levelled ° 
chiefly againtt the Jews, he fent commiffioners to executé it 
in Judea. One of thefe, named Apelles, came to Modix, 
where dwelt Mattathias, a very honourable prie#t, and 
zealous for the law of his God ; he was the great-grandfon 
of Afmonzus, from which circumitance the family probably 
derived the name of Afmonzans. This Mattathias, with his 
five fons, were tempted, by the moit ample promifes of pro- 
tection and favour, on the part of the king, to renounce 
their religion. But he contemned the offer, and magnati- 
moufly declared, that if the whole Jewifh nation, and even 
the whole world, were to conform to the king’s edict, he 
and his fons would continue faithful to their God to the 
lat moment of their lives. At the fame time, perceiving 
one of his countrymen juft going to offer facritices to au 
idol, he fell upon him and inttantly killed him, agreeably to 
the requifition of the Mofaic law in cafes of that kind. 
Upon this, his fons, actuated by fimilar zeal, killed the 
king’s officer and his men; overthrew the altar and idol ; 
and running about the city, cried out, that thofe who were 
zealous for the law of God fhould follow them. They then 
retired into the mountains, whither they were followed by’ 
many of the Jews; and having there formed an army, {tood 
upon their defence. Afterwards, leaving their failnefles, 
they went about the country deftroying the heathen altars 
and idolaters, and reftoring the worfhip of God according’ 
to the law, wherever they came. Mattathias, who died 
B.C. 166, was fucceeded by his fon Judas, furnamed Mac- 
cabeus (fee Maccabees), who was one of the mott diftin- 
uifhed heroes of whom the Jews can boat. His army 
coniifted only of 6000 men; but the deficiency of number’ 
he fupplied by his zeal and bravery. Of his fignal exploits 
and various conquefts, we cannot here give a minute detail. 
It muit fuffice to obferve, that having rid the province of 
Judea of the enemy, he marched to the metropolis, purified 
the city and temple, reltored the altars, holy place, and 
worfhip ; commencing the religious fervice with the dedi- 
cation of the new altar, and other holy utenfils, which was 
performed on the 25th day of the month Cifleu; the fame 
day in which it had ceafed by the profanation of the temple 
three years before, and in the fecond year of Judas’s govern- 
ment. ‘The news of Judas’s fuccefs exafperated Antiochus 
Epiphanes almoft to madnefs ; and he itill retained his pur- 
pofe of extirpating the Jewifh race. But he had fearcely 
uttered his purpofe, before he was feized with a pain ia 
his bowels of the moit excruciating nature, and this difeafe, 
accompanied with flill more agonizing refleétions and feel- 
ings of mind, terminated in his death, B.C. 164. Judas: 
itil] purfued his fuccefsful military operations ; till at length’ 
the Syrians were under a necellity of fuing for peace, B.C.’ 
163. This year, in Blair’s Tables, is the era of the govern- 
ment of Judea by the Afmoneans or Maccabees, which’ 
laited 126 years. The peace between the Syrians and Judas 
was of fhort duration. Upon the renewal of the war, Judas: 
defeated them in five engagements ; but in the 6th he was: 
abandoned by all his men except 800 who, together with 
4R2 their 
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their chief; were flain in a fevere conteft, which lafted from 
morning till evening, B.C. 161. The Jews were much 
afflicted by the death of Judas. He was fucceeded, how- 
ever, by his brother Jonathan, who conduéted their concerns 
with no lefs prudence and fuccefs than Judas, till, after 
having governed the Jewifh {tate near 17 years, he was 
decoyed into the power of Tryphon, a Syrian ufurper, 
and foon after murdered, B.C. 144, Simon, the only fur- 
viving fon of Mattathias, fucceeded his brother Jonathan : 
who fruftrated all the hoftile defigns of the traitor Diodotus, 
called Tryphon, againft Judea. Simon was not only appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the forces of the Jews, but promot- 
ed to the dignity of high-prielt, in which office he was fo- 
Jemaly inflalied. This pontiff renewed the alliance with Rome 
and Sparta; repaired and fortified all his garrifons, efpe- 
cially that of Bethfura, on the confines of Judea; took 
Joppa and Gaza and drove out the Syrian garrifon from 
Accra, the fortrefs of Jernfalem. The wife of Demetrius, 
who had been driven from his dominions, and kept prifoner 
by. the Parthians, defpairing ever to recover her captive 
hufband, invited his brother Anticchus to make an effort 
for gaining the Syrian crown. Upon his arrival, he fent a 
very obliging letter to the Jewifh high-prieft, in which he 
confirmed to him all his dignities, revenues, and authority ; 
aud to, his nation all the freedom and immunities which had 
been formerly granted by his brother to them, or which they 
now actually poffefled. ‘To this he added, befides. many 
great promifes, a power of coining their own money in 
Judea, of which that pontiff immediately availed himfelf. 
But when that prince had efablifhed himfelf on the throne 
by the marriage of Cleopatra, and the death of Tryphon, 
Simon, either fufpeing the fincerity of his late promifes, 
or being defiraus of making his friendfhip to him appear 
more confiderable, fent a frefh embafly.to Rome, to renew 
and {trengthen his alliance with that nation. 


the year, B. C. 135. 
and high-prieft, was his fon Hyrcan, who immediately adopted 
meafures for the fafety of his own perfon, as well as that.of the 
cityand country. Having fucceeded in throwing off the Syrian 
yoke, he turned bis arms againit the Samaritans, took their 
eapital Samaria, made himfelf malter of Paleftine, and added 
to it all the provinces of Samaria and Galilee ; all which he 
enjoyed to the end of. his life, His reign was no lels re- 
markable on account of his great wifdom aad piety at. home 
than his conquefts abroad. Never did the Jewifh religion 
er commonwealth appear with greater luftre fince the return 
from the captivity ; but that which raifed his glory above 
any of his predeceffors, or fucceffors, was, if we may believe 
Jofephus (Bell. Jud. 1. i. c. 3.), and the 4th book of Mac- 
cabees, his enjoying three dignities, which never all concurred 
in any one belides hunfelfé; diz. the royal dignity, the high- 
priefthood, and the gift of prophecy. Of the laft-mentioned, 
however, the inftances that are produced are very equivocal 
and liable to great fufpicion, ‘The latt year of Hyrcan’s 
reign was much imbittered by a quarrel with the Pharifees, 
to whom he had: been always partially attached:;. and 
this contention is thought to hare fhortened his days. One. 
of the Pharifees fuggelted a doubt of his legitimacy, alleging 
that his. mother had formerly been a flave, and confequently, 
that he was incapable of enjoying the high-priefthood, This 
report was credited, or at.lealt pretended to be fo,. by 
the whole feét; and it irritated Hyrcan to fuch a degree, 
that he. joined the Sadducees, and could never afterwards be 
reconciled to the Pharifees, who oceafioned all the troubles 
and feditions that dilturbed the clofing period of his life. 
Hyrcan.died in the year.B. C. 107; and was fucceeded by 
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his fon Ariftobulus, who manifeftedhimfelf to be a moft cruel 
and barbarous tyrant. His power was happily of fhort dura- 
tion ; for in the year B. C. 106, he was fucceeded by his 
brother Alexander Jannzus, who was, next toking David, the 
greateft conqueror that ever fat on the Jewifh throne. His: 
abode at Jerufalem was rendered very undefirable by the tu- 
mults excited by the Pharifees ; and he therefore left the city 
to fuch foreign enemies and conquelts. During his abfence: 
the Pharifees raifed a rebellion at home, which was ter- 
minated in the year B. C. 86, when the rebels were treated 
with great inhumanity.. Alexander, having made feyeral 
conqueits in Syria, died in the year B.C. 79.. Although he 
left two fons, Hyreanus and Ariltobulus, he bequeathed 
the government of the kingdom to his wife Alexandra dur-. 
ing her life, and then to either of his fons whom fhe might 
think proper to appoint. The Pharifees difquieted her ad- 
miniftration ; and nothing lefs would fatisfy them than the 
total extermination of their adverfaries, the Sadducees, who 
were grievoully perfecuted for four years, and then, for ther 
future fecurity, difperfed among the feveral garrifons of the 
kingdom. When her death feemed to be approaching, 
Ariltobulus colle@ed a party to fecure the crown to him- 
felf; but the queen, having before made Hyrcamus high- 
prieft, appointed him. to fucceed her in, the royal dignity. 
At her deceafe, fhe left her two fons competitors. for the 
crown. In a conteft between the two brothers, Hyreanus 
was compelled to abandon all title both to the royal and 
pontifical dignity. His party, however, was not extinguifhed. 
Antipater, father of Herod the Great, took part with 
Hyrcanus, and haying carried him off into Arabia, under a 
pretence that his life was in danger in Judea, he interefled 
Aretas, king of that country, in his behalf; who, with a 
view of refloring him to the throne, invaded Judea; and de- 
feated Ariftobulus. This prince had recourfe to. the 
Romarzs, who, under the command of Scaurus, defeated 
Aretas, with the lofs of 7000 men, and’ drove him-out of 
the country. The two brothers afterwards appealed to 
Pompey, who was at that time commander. in-chief of, all 
the Roman forces in the Eaft, and made him the arbitrator 
of their differences. He deferred giving an opinion, with 
a promiie that, as foon as he had fabdued Aretas, he would 
come into Judea and divide their controverfy. Ariftobulus 
was offended, and on the other hand Ptolemy refented the, 
want of refpe& on his part, and, entering, Judea with his 
troops, fummoned Ariftobulus to appear before him. Fron: 
the behaviour of Pompey, Ariftobulus perceived’ that. he 
was in the intereft of his brother, and accordingly he fled 
to Jerufalem, with a defign of exerting himfelf to the utmoit 
of his power againft the Romans. Pompey followed him, 
ard foon brought him to abje@ fubmiflion. The citizens o& 
Jerufalem demurred, and the garrifon fhut-the gates againft: 
Pompey. Exaiperated by this conduét, he befieged and 
took the city, B.C. 63, and-reftored Hyreanus to the- 
priefthood and. alfo the government, with the title of 
«¢ Prince ;”? but forbidding him to affme that of ‘ King,’?” 
to wear a diadem, or to extend his territories beyond the 
limits of Judea. Pompey, having thus fubdued the Jewilh 
nation, fet out for Rome, and carried with him Ariftobnlus, 
with:his two fons, Alexander and Antigenus, and his two, 
daughters, to adorn his future triumph. Alexander, how- 
ever, found means to make his efeape into Judea, where he 
raifed an army, and having fortified fome flrong holds, made 
incurlions into the neighbouring. country. Hyrcanus furk into 
his natural indolence, and left the management of publie affairs. - 
to Antipater, wha, for purpofes of perfonal and.family ag. 
grandizement, ingratiated himfelf-with the Romans. Hyr-. 
Canus was in. no condition. to.oppofe Alexander; and i 
1: ere 
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fore again befought the affiftance of the Romans. Alexander 
ventured a battle, and was defeated ; but, by the intereft of 
his mother with the Roman general, obtained a pardon for 
his paft aggreffions. Hyrcanus was again reflored to the 
pontifical dignity ; and the province was divided into five 
diftri€ts, having each a feparate court of judicature. ‘The 
firft of thefe was at Jerufalem; the fecond at Gadara; the 
third at Amath; the fourth at Jericho; and the fifth at 
Sephoris in Galilee. The government of Judea was now 
changed into an ariftocracy. ‘The war between Pompey 
and Czfar afforded the Jews fome refpite; and favoured 
the ambitious projects of Antipater. Czfar confirmed Hyr- 
canus in his priefthood; added to it the principality of 
Judea, which was entailed on him and his pofterity for ever ; 
and reftored the Jewifh nation to their ancient rights and 
privileges; and foon after, when Cefar himfelf came into 
Judea, he granted liberty to fortify the city, and to rebuild 
the wall which Ptolemy had demolifhed. During the life 
of Ciefar the Jews were highly favoured, and might be faid 
fearcely to feel the Roman yoke; but after his death, 
B. C. 44, their condition underwent a material change. 
Antigonus, fon of Aritobulus, brother of Hyrcanus, by 
means of fome friends he had among the Jews, and by the 
affittance of the Parthians, made himfelf mafter of Jerufalem 
and all Judea, and took Hyrcanus prifoner, who was put 
into the hands of the Parthians. This circumftance, and 
feveral others occurred, which embroiled Judea; nor were the 
tumults and diforders of this province quelled till Herod vifited 
Rome, and was created king of Judea by the friendfhip and 
intereft of Marc Antony and Octavius, in the year B. C. 4o. 
The view of Herod, in his journey to Rome, was to obtain the 
kingdom of Judea for Ariftobulus, brother of his wife 
Mariamne, by his father, grandfon of Ariitobulus, and by 
his mother, of Hyrcanus. But the fenate of Rome, by the 
recommendation above-mentioned, and alfo moved by fome 
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Having had this unexpected fuccefs at Rome, he returned 
with all expedition to Judea, and in about three years’ time, 
B.C. 37, got poffeflion of the whole country. When 
Jerufalem was taken by Sofius and Herod, and by the death 
of Antigonus, beheaded by order of Marc Antony, at the 
requeft of Herod, the Afmonean family terminated, 126 years 
after Judas Maccabeus. Herod was a perfecutor and 
tyrant ; he began his reign with the death of many of the 
adherents of his rival Antigonus, and with the confifcation 
of their effe&s. He alfo decoyed Hyrcanus, the ba- 
nithed pontiff, from: Parthia, that, notwithtanding his mot 
folemn promifes to the contrary, he might put him to 
death. His own family did not efcape his cruelty. He 
fiad married Mariamne, the daughter of Hyrcanus ; whofe 
brother, Arifobulus, was made high-prieft at the intercef- 
fion of his mother ; but the tyrant, knowing that Arif- 
tobulus had a better right to the. kingdom than himfelf, 
caufed him to. be drowned in a bath ; and then facrificed his 
own wife Mariamne. Her death was foon followed by that 
of her mother Alexandra, and this by the execution of 
feveral other perfons, who had united their endeavours with 
her's for fecuring the kingdom to the fons of the deceafed 

ueen. His contempt of the Jewifh ceremonies, and intro- 
duétion of a number of heathenifh games, expofed him to 
the danger-of aflaffination ; but the confpirators, failing in 
their attempt, were afterwards difcovered by fome women, 
who were put to the rack, and fentenced to fuffer death, 
together with their families. Having. thus difpofed the 
people to a revolt, he found it neceflary to fortify Jerufalem 
with additional works, to rebuild Samaria, and to garrifon 
feveral-forteefles in Judeas Although the*relief which-he 


afforded to his fubjects in a time of famine ferved in fom® 
meafure to allay their hatred and animofity; yet, by re- 
lapfing into his former cruelty, their hatred of him was re- 
newed, nor did it fubfide till his death. About the year 
B. C. 23, he began to adorn the chief cities with fumptuous 
buildings, and to rebuild the temple. (See JerusaLem and 
Temrtr.) But all thefe works were not fufficient to divert 
the king’s attention from his ufual jealoufy and cruelty. 
Prompted by his filter Salome, and one of his fons, Antipater; 
he murdered his two'fons by Mariamne, Alexander and Arif- 
tobulus; but his cruelty: and jealoufy were pre-eminently 
difplayed in liis attempt to'deftroy the Saviour of the world. 
At length he was feized with a loathfome and incurable dif- 
eafe, which terminated in his death, very much to the joy of. 
his fubjeéts, Nov 25th, B.C. 4. He had previoufly put 
Antipater to death, and divided his kingdom among his 
fons in the followine manner: Archelaus had Judea, but 
his power did not extend over the who'e land of Lfrael, 
and particularly not to Galilee; Antipas, or Tlerods, 
was tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and fo continued till’ he 
was removed by Caligula, the fucceffor of Tiberius (fee 
Herop-Anripas) ; and Philip had the regions of ‘T'racho- 
nitis, Gaulonitis, Batanea, and Panias, which he erected 
likewife into a tetrarchy, and governed 37 years, till his 
death in the 2oth year of Tiberius. For other. particulars 
relating to Herod the Great; fee Iris article. The death 
of Herod was followed by infurrections and tumults. 
Archelaus was oppofed by his brethren, and obliged to. 
appear at Rome before Auguilus, with whom many com- 
plaints were lodged againft him. (See Arcnetaus.) Upon, 
the banifiment of Archelaus, A.D. 6 or 7, Judea was re-. 
duced to a Roman province, and put under the government 
of Roman officers fent from Rome; and appointed to bea- 
branch of: the province of Syria. But in order to keep this 
country of Judea in good order, there was an officer, with 
the title of procurator, fent by Auguitus, to refide and go-. 
vern there, invefted with the fupreme authority, or, as 
Lardner fays, the power of life and death. The firft of 
thefe was Coponius, the next Marcus Ambivius, his fuc- 
ceffor Annius Rufus, in whofe time Auguftus died, A.D. 144 
The next was Valerius Gratus, who was appointed procu- 
rator by Tiberius, and continued in the province 11 years ; 
and was then fucceeded by Pontius Pilate, who governed 
Judea during a period of ten years, which expired’ fome 
time before the paffover, A.D. 36. After the removal of 
Pilate, for about four or five years at the'moft, it may be 
queflioned, whether the Jews had now any procurater re- 
fiding among them with the power of life and death, as they 
had from the year of our Lord 7, to the year 36 or 37. 
But however this be, it is certain that they were fubje€@t 10 
the Romans. For when the Samaritans, with whom the 
Jews are fuppofed to have joined, waited upon Vitellius, 
the prefident of Syria, intreating that Pilate might be re- 
moved, they made very folemn profeffions of ‘their willing-. 
nefs to continue under the Roman government, and only com-. 
plained of the tyranny of Pilate. Dr. Lardner is of opinion,, 
however, that they had no procurator refiding among them 
from the time of Pilate’s removal to Agrippa’s acceflion to 
the kingdom of Judea, in’ the reign’of Claudius.. In con- 
fidering the circumftances of the Jews:in their own country-- 
at this time, as it is defcribed by the writers of the New 
Teflament, and other ancient authors; we may regard both 
their religious and ‘civil ftate: That they had, according to. 
the facred writers, the free exereife of. their religion, is evi-. 
dent from the whole tenor of -the hiftory contained in the. 
Gofpels and the Aéts of the A poftles. They had their fy- 
nagogues, in-which the-law and the prophets were-read;and. 
in, 
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in which our ‘Saviour taught. In the whole hiftory of our 
Saviour’s miniftry there is no mention of any reftraint, or 
ebitruction which they met with in their worfhip, except 
that which occurs in Luke, xiii. 1. It appears alfo probable 
that they were at liberty to perform all their religious fer- 
vices, if we confider, that the Romans always permitted the 
people conquered by them to praétife their own religious 
rites in their own way nor do they feemto have departed from 
this principle till after the period of the evangelical hiltory. 
Jofephus alfo affures us of this fact. The Roman governors 
cid, indeed, fometimes offer abufes, or fuffer abufes to be 
committed in the country, contrary to the inftitutions of the 
law ; and they alfo injured them with refpect to their civil 
property. But thefe abufes do not feem to have been very 
numerous ; when any were committed, it was without the 
emperor’s authority ; and, ufually, the Jews at length ob- 
tained fatisfaction. In confidering the civil ftate of the 
Jews, Dr. Lardner diltributes their hiltory into four periods ; 
wiz. the firft, which reaches from the preaching of John the 
Baptilt to our Saviour’s refurre€iion; the fecond, from 
thence to the time of Herod, the king, mentioned Aéts, x11; 
the third, the reign of this Herod; and the fourth, from the 
end of this reign to the conclufion of the evangelical hillory. 
In the inveftigation of this fubje@, and the conclufions refult- 
ing from it, learned men have entertained different opinions ; 
particularly with regard to the extent of the power and au- 
thority poffefled by the Jews, and with refpect to the 
quetlion, whether they had the power of life and death, or 
only aright to inflict fome lefler penalties. This enquiry 
fhould be rettricted to the fate of the Jewsin Judea, pro- 
perly fo called; and therefore it does not comprehend the 
beheading of John the Baptift, which was perpetrated by 
Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, fon of Herod the Great ; who, 
without doubt, had the power of life and death, however 
he abufed it, in his own territories. With reference to the 
firft period, we are aflured by all the evangelills, that our 
Saviour was brought before Pilate, governor in Judea, 
during the whole time of our Saviour’s miniltry, and con- 
demned by him; and he was crucified by Pilate’s officers ; 
and yet the Jews are more than once faid to have crucified 
Chrilt, becaufe his death was owing to their profecution and 
importunity. Nor is it uncommon to afcribe to men not 
euly thofe things which they themfelves do, but thofe alfo 
which are brought about by their means. For the particu- 
Jar illultration of this fubje&t, we muft refer to Lardner’s 
Works, vol. i. ed. 8vo. After adducing and examining, with 
his ufual accuracy and impartiality, the main paflages of this 
period, concerning the power which the Jews poffefled in 
their own country, he concludes with the following fum- 
mary. . They practifed their own religious rites, worthipped 
at the temple and in their fynagogues, followed their own 
cultoms, and lived very much according to their own laws. 
They had their high prietts, council or fenate ; inflicted leffer 
punifhments ; they could apprehend men, and bring them be- 
fore the council; and if a guard of foldiers was needful, 
could be affitted by them, upon afking the governor for them ; 
they could bind men and keep them in cuftody ; the coun- 
_ cil could fummon witneffes, take examinations, and when 
they had any capital offenders, carry them before the go- 
vernor. This governor ufually paid a regard to what they 
offered ; and, if they brought evidence of the fact, pro- 
nounced fentence according to their laws. But he was the 
proper judge in all capital caufes; for when the council of 
the Jews had before thema cafe, which they pretended to be 
of this kind, having prepared it, they went with it imme- 
diately to the governor, who re-examined it, and pronounced 
the fentence. Our learned author has examined and ma- 


turely confidered the various occurrences of the three fub> 
fequent periods, and fatisfaGtorily fhewn, that whatever 
power the laws exercifed with regard to the infliction of 
leffer penalties, and however tumultuoufly and illegally they 
might have acted in particular cafes, they had no power of 
life and death. The arguments deduced from the fads 
ftated by the evangelical hiftorians are farther confirmed by 
the teltimony of ancient writers. Ulpian, a famous 
Roman lawyer, exprefsty fays, ** The magiftrates of mu- 
nicipal places (fee Municipan Cities) may not punifha 
flave with death ; but the inflicting leffer penalties is not to 
be denied them.”? This fingle duthority is fufficient to decide 
the queftion, The Jews lived according to their own laws, 
as municipal people did; but then, if thefe laft, who were 
Roman citizens, had not the right of punifhing a flave with 
death, certainly the Jews had not, whilft under the Roman 
government. 

Soon after Pilate’s depofition, Caius Caligula promoted 
his old friend Agrippa to the regal dignity ; but he did not 
long enjoy this honour. (See Acrirpa.) On his death, 
A.D. 44, Judea was made a Roman province by Claudius, 
who fent Cufpius Fadus thither as governor; he was fuc- 
ceeded by Tiberius Alexander, an apoflate Jew of facerdo- 
talrace, and nephew to the famous Philo. The fubfequent 
governors were Ventidius Cumanus, Claudius Felix, men- 
tioned Acts, xxiv., Portius Feftus, before whom Paul made 
his famous defence (Aéts, xxv. xxvi.), Albinus, nomi- 
nated by Nero, who fuppreffed the Sicarii, or thofe rebbers 
who were at this time become very numerous in Judea, and 
Geffius Florus, the lait and worlt governor that Judea ever 
had, whofe atrocious conduct prepared the way for that 
war, which terminated with the total ruin of the Jewifh 
nation. During his flagitious government, great numbers 


of Jews forfook the province, and fought an afylum> 


among foreign nations ; whilit thofe that remained applied 
to Ceftius Gallus, governor of Syria, who was at Jerufalem 
at the paflover, helecthiae him to pity their wretched ftate, 
and free them from the tyranny of a man who had totally 
ruined their country. ‘he number of people at Jerufalem 
was found by computation to amount to 2,556,000. Jofe- 
phus thinks they rather amounted to 3,000,000... In May, 
A.D. 66, began the Jewifh war with the Romans ; it took 
its immediate rife from a contelt between the Jews and 
Syrians concerning the city of Cxfarea. The Jews main- 
tained that it belonged to them, becaufe it had been built by 
Herod, and the Syrians pretended that it had been always 
confidered asa Greek city. The decifion of the difpute was 
referred to Nero, whofe determination produced an infur- 
reCtion on the part of the Jews, which rapidly fpread 
through the whole country. _ Robberies, murders, and every 
kind of cruelty prevailed. The Jews, on their part, {pared 
neither Syrians nor Romans, but retaliated their cruelties 
wherever they occurred. The Czfareans fell fuddenly on 
the Jews of their city, and maffacred 20,000 of them 3 
2000 were murdered at Ptolemais; and 50,000 are faid to 
have been flaughtered at Alexandria. At Jerufalem, Florus 
caufed his troops one day to plunder the high market, and to 


kill all they met ; and accordingly they murdered 3 50O per _ 


fons, men, women, and children. In the mean time a great 


number of affaflins, having joined the rebels, droye the Ro~ _ 


mans out of the fortrefles of Maffada, Antonia, and 
the towers of Phafael, Mariamne, and others. 
fire to the palaces of Agrippa, Berenice, the high prieft 


Ananias, and his brother Ezechias; and thefe two laft — 
perfons they murdered without mercy. The revolted Jews — 


extended their conquefts beyond Jordan, and took the for- 
trefles of Machzron and Cyprus, which laf they razed ta 
: 4 the 


They fet, . 


_ Jofephus was among the prifoners. 
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the ground, after having put all the Romans to the fword. 
At length Ceftius Gallus was roufed ; and having marched 
into Judea with a powerful army, burned all the towns and 
villages in his way, maffacred all the Jews he could find, and 
purfued thofe that efcaped and that were in arms, almoit as 
far as Jerufalem. The Jews were thrown into fuch contter- 
nation, that they abandoned all the outer quarters of the 
city, and retired into the inner cin@ture near, the temple. 
Cettius fet fire to the former, and refolving to befiege the 
latter, took up his head-quarters in the royal palace. In- 
itead of pufhing on the fiege, it was thamefully raifed by the 
advice of fome generals of Ceftius, whom Florus had cor- 
rupted ; fo that the infurgents, recovering their {pirits, pur- 
fued him to Gideon, and defeated him with great flaughter. 
The Jews now deliberated concerning the beit means of car- 
rying on the war againit the Romans, and appointed fome 
of their brayeft chiefs to command the feveral cantons and 
fortrefles of Judea. Jofephus, the writer of thefe wars, 
Was appointed governor of the two Galilees ; Jofeph, the fon 
of Gorion, and the high-prieft Ananus, had the govern- 
ment of Jerufalem ; and to Eleazar, the chief of the re- 
volters, was affigned that of Idumza. In the mean while 
there reigned fuch diffention among the Jews, that many of 
the better fort, forefeeing the bad effeéts of the refentment 
of the Romans, forfook the city. The Chrittians retired 
into Pella, a {mall city on the other fide of Jordaa, in the 
tetrarchy of Herod, whither the war did not reach. When 
Nero received advice of the {tate of affairs in Judea, he no- 
minated Vefpafian, who had fignalized himfelf in Germany 
and Britain, to march with all {peed againit Judea with a 
powerful army. He accordingly repaired to Syria, where 
he colle&ted all his forces and thofe of his auxiliaries, while 
his fon Titus was fent to fetch the fifth and tenth legions 
from Alexandria to Judea. Before their arrival, 10,000 of 
the Jews, who belieged Afcalon, were killed by Antony ; 
and on a fecond attempt their lofs was doubled. In the be- 
ginning of the year 6X, Vefpalian, joined by Titus, entered 
Galilee, with a force of 60,000 well-difciplined men ; and 
having burnt Gadara, advanced to beliege Jotapa. Jofephus, 
governor of that province, having previoufly fupplied the 
place with ftores, defended it with great bravery 47 days ; 
but it was at length taken by affault, and the garrifon were 
put tothe fword. All the Jews were murdered or made 
prifoners. Forty thoufand are faid to have been flain, and 
As foon as the news of 
the capture of Jotapa reached Jerafalem, the Jews, who 
heard that Jofephus was.among the flain, made great lamen- 
tations for the lofs of him for a whole month ; but when 
they were informed that he had furrendered himfelf a pri- 
foner to the Romans, they began to confider him as a bafe 
betrayer of their country ; and to perfecute him withthe mott 
irreconcileable hatred and difdain. The Romans purfued their 
conqueits ; and after the reduction of Tarichea and Tiberias, 
all the other cities of Galilee fubmitted to the Romans, ex- 
cept Giichala and Gamala, and the mountain of [tabyr. 
Thefe places were at length taken with great lofs to the 
Jews; and the reduction of Gifchala having completed the 
congueft of Galilee, Titus rejoined his father at Czefarea, 
where their troops had fome refpite before they undertook 
the fiege of Jerufalem. At this time the Jewith nation was 
divided. into two very oppofite parties; one, which wifhed 
to fubmit to the Romans, and another, {fprang from the 
Gaulonitifh incendiary, called the Zealots, which breathed 
nothing but war, confufion, and cruelty. This latter party 
committed the moft horrid ats of plunder and maiflacre; 
and.took pofleffion of Jerufalem. After having butchered 
all perfons of any diflinétion or cheracter, they began to 


wreak their rage on the common people who oppofed 
them. This favage defpotifm obliged many of the Jews to 
forfake Jerufalem and take fhelter under the Romans, though 
they did it at the hazard of their lives, the gates and ave- 
nues of the city being fo clofely guarded that it was ex- 
tremely dangerous to retire, and many who were canght in 
the attempt were immediately put to death.- Vefpafian 

remained at Cefarea an inactive fpectator of the difmal con-- 
dition of the Jewifh nation. At length the Zealots .them- 
felves divided into two faGtions ; the molt profligate of them 
joined John of Gifchala, and others oppofed him.. During 
this anarchy, there arofe in the country a new gang of Si- 
carii, who, having feized the {trong fortrefs of Maflada, ar- 
ranged themfelves under a bold adventurer, called Simon, 
and made this their place of retreat... Thefe plundered, 
burned, and maffacred every where, and carried their booty 
into that place. Nero, about this time, A.D. 68, put aa 
end to his life at Rome = and Vefpalian was bufily employed 
in making preparations for the fiege of Jerufalem. In the 
mean while Simon, at the head of a great army, committed 
holtilities againft the Zealots; and having fuccefsfully in- 
vaded Idumza, pofted his army at the gates of Jerufalem. 

Simon without, and John within, vied with each. other in: 
their crimes and crvelties. At length Simon was, by an act 
of treachery, admitted into the city, where he laboured to: 
make his authority abfolute.. Whilft Judea: was thus mi- 
ferably diftra@ed with foreign and inteftine wars, the Ro- 
maa empire was ina {tate of great confufion. But as foon. 
as Vefpafian was chofen. emperor, A.D. 69, he rettoreda 

calm to the empire. Jofephus, who had previoufly apprifed 
him of his advancement to the throne, began to reap the 
benefits of his anticipation. ‘The emperor, recolleGting his 
predictions, recompenfed his. fidelity with. many fignal fa- 
vours. As foon as Vefpafian received intelligence that his 
eleStion was confirmed at Rome, he left the beft of his 
troops with his fon Titus, with orders to befiege Jerufalem. 
and to deftroy it utterly ; and then he prepared for return- 
ing to the capital of his empire. The Jewifh diffentions in 
the mean. while increafed.. Three faétions fubfifted in Jeru- 
falem, which were inceffantly contending with and weaken. 
ing each other ; till at length Titus, with four legions under 
his command, marched againtt the city in different dire€tions.. 
On his approach, the perfons who compofed the three fac- 
tions, feeing that they: were befieged_by fo powerful an army, 
under fo brave a general,.thought it-neceflary to. unite ina 
vigorous defence againft the common enemy.- It was not 
long, however, before their union was diffolved ;.and one 
faction being deftroyed, Simon and Joba fometimes. made 
united fallies againft the befiegers, and at other-times turned 
their arms againit one another, as if they had pledged them- 
felves to make their ruin more: eafy to the Romans... The 
procefs of the fiege we fhall not here minutely deferibe ;; 
fome notice has already been taken of it under the article 
JervusaLem ; and for a fuller account we refer-to Jofephus 
(Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 7.) The fiege commenced in April, 
and lafled till the 8th of September, A. D. 70, when the-. 
city was taken and entered by Titus.. According to Jofe- 

phus, the number of prifoners amounted to 97,000, befides . 
about 11,000, who were either ftarved through neglect, or 
flarved themfelves through fullennefs and defpair._ Sue- 

tonius and Cornelius Nepos reckon but 600,000 flain and 

prifoners in the courfe 0! this war ;: but. they lived at a dif- 

tance, and were lefs competent to give a jut eftimate of the 

number than Jofepbus, who was a.party and an eye-witnels ; 

though he is thought to have exaggerated in compliment to. 
Titus and the Romans. From the computation of Juftus . 


Lipfius, on the authority of Jofephus, the whole ie & 
of: 
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of the Jews that perifhed in the feveral places through the 
kingdom, and elfewhere, from the beginning to the conclufion 
of the war, amounts to 1,354,490 perfons. Befides thefe, 
a vaft multitude died in the caves, woods, wilderneffes, 
common fewers, 4n banifhment, and in many other ways, of 
whom no computation could be made; 10,000 were flain at 
Jotapa, not admited into the author’s computation. Allow- 
“ing for the prifoners and others that have been omitted, the 
whole -amount -will be above one million four hundred and 
fixty thoufand. Simonand John, the two grand rebels and 
leaders of the principal faGtions, were referved for the tri- 
umph of Titus. ‘Vhefe two infamous perfons appeared at 
the head of 7oo of the moft beautiful Jewifh captives who 
adorned this triumph. Simon was dragged through the ftreets 
of Rome with a rope about his neck, feverely fcourged, 
and put to death with fome of his affociates ; bat John was 
fent into perpetual imprifonment. The lait fortrefs that 
was attacked and taken was Maffada, the befieged, under 
Eleazar, the grandfon of Judas the Gaulonite, having asreed 
to defiroy one another ; and thus this dreadful war termi- 
nated. Vefpafian ordered the Jewifh lands to be fold for 
his own ufe; and all the Jews within the Roman empire 
were commanded to pay into his treafury the ufual tribute 
of half a fhekel, or two drachmas, which they had formerly 
been obliged to pay for the ufe of the fan@uary. He like- 
wife caufed all the branches of the houfe of Judah to be cut 
off, to deprive them at once of all hopes of a deliverance, 
or future Meffiah. Thus ended the Jewifh nation and wor- 
{hip ; nor have they been able to regain any fettlement 
in their native country of Judea; but there is fearcely a 
country on the face of the globe where they are not to 
be found. They ftill remain, as a monument of the truth 
of our religion, a diltin& people, unincorporated among the 
inhabitants of the countries in which they refide. They fill 
profefs to pay a regard to the worfhip and ceremonies enjoined 
by the law of Mofes, to which they have added many rites that 
are merely of traditional authority. They alfo entertain 
the unfounded expectation of a Meffiah to deliver them from 
the low {tate into which they are funk. In many countries, 
and in different ages, they have been moft cruelly maffacred, 
and it is lamentable to think that they have been generally 
more mild'y treated by Pagans and Mahometans than by 
Chriftians. It would be endlefs to recite the numerous 
edicts that have been framed againft them, and it would be 
painful to recount the in{tances of fevere perfecution which 
their hiftory furnifhes. And yet, notwithftanding all the con- 
tempt and infult, and fuffering which they have endured, they 
fii fubfilt in almoit every part of the globe. There are 
few countries from which they have not been repeatedly 
banifhed, though they have availed themfelves of the oppor- 
tunities for returning, which change of circumftances has 
afforded them ; and many of them have acquired both wealth 
and reputation, rotwithitanding the oppreffion which they have 
endured. ‘There is hardly any country in Europe in which 
the Jews have enjoyed greater liberty than in Poland. Here 
they have had their ftately fynagogues and academies; and 
their houfe of judgment, or court of judicature, was en- 
dowed with fiagular authority, being allowed to judge of 
criminal as well as civil cafes. Poland has been looked upon 
a3 anurfery of learned rabbins, and the country to which 
the Jews have been formerly accuitomed to fend all their 
youths to fludy the Talmud, and the rites of their réligion. 
"fhe city of Hamburgh has been called the « Lefler Jeru- 
' falem,’” on account of the many Jews that live and traffic 
in it. The Jews have been endowed with great privileges 
at Prague. In Hungary they had in the r7th century the 
privilege of farming the revenue; till an edict of Ferdi- 


nand II. deprived them of it in 1630. Here they held their 
grand council, A.D. 1650, in which was debated the grand 
point, whether the Meffiah was come? (See Acrpa.) In 
Holland they are faid by one of their writers to have enjoyed 
greater liberty and quietnefs, and to have been more flourifh- 
ing and wealthy than in any other part of the world. We 
find nothing wortl mentioning concerning the Jews in Eng- 
land till the time of king John; except that they were 
invited into this kingdom by William the Conqueror. Even 
fo early as the reign of king Stephen, A.D. 1145, they 
were aceufed of crucifying a young Chriitian in contempt 
of Chriit and his religion, and were accordingly punifhed 
for it; they were again profecuted for the fame atrocious 
fact at Gloucefter, in the reign of Henry IL., A.D. 1160; 
and for a third, committed at St. Edmundfbury, A.D. 
1181; but thefe tales were probably falfe accufations alleged 
againft them as apologies for opprefling and plundering 
them. 
fell with peculiar weight on the Jews, whom he caufed to 
be imprifoned and tortured, becaufe they refafed to pay the 
taxes which he impofed upon them. ‘At length he con- 
fifcated all their effe€ts and banifhed them bya public edi@. 
They were not treated in a much better manner under the 
long reign of Henry III., when many of them chofe to 
become Chriitians, in order to avoid the feverity of his go- 
vernment ; but being afterwards deteéted, they were pu- 
nifhed for their difimulation. The Jews of Norwich, A.D. 
1235, were acculed of having ftolen a Chriftian child, and 
of having kept him a whole year, in order to circumeife and 
crucify him on the enfuing paffover ; but the fa@ being 
detected, they underwent a due punifhment. Some other 
fimilar fa&ts have been mentioned, which at this diltance ot 
time, and confidering the various means that were ufed for 
railing money, cannot be duly authenticated. The Holy 
war, to which Henry was preflingly invited by the pope, 
A.D. 1252, proved another pretence for fqueezing money 
out of his fubjecis, and efpecially from the Jews, whom: he 
made no feruple to flrip of all they had left. 
caufe of demand was the Spanifh war. After their expul- 
fion by king Edward, A.D. 1291, they never more ap- 
peared in a body in this kingdom from that time, till they 
were recalled to it in the time of Oliver Cromwell. Rabbi 
Menafle, it is faid, came over into England A.D. 1656, 
with a defign of procuring a fettlement for the Jews, and 
was well received by Cromwell and the parliament as was 
alfo his apology for the Jews, in which he exploded all the 
calumnies raifed again{t his nation, efpecially thofe of their 
crucifying and ufing the blood of Chriitian children at their 
paffover: he is faid to have pleaded his caufe fo well, as to 
obtain a better fettlement and greater privileges for them 
than they had before enjoyed in England. 

- Formerly in this country, as it 1s faid, the life of a Jew 
was at the difpofal of the chief lord where he lived, and 
alfo all his goods. So ftrong were the popular prejudices 
againft them, that in the year 1348 a fatal endemic diftem- 
per, which raged in a great part of Europe, was afcribed to 
their having poifoned the fprings and wells ; in confequence 
of which, a million and a half of them were cruelly maffa- 
ered. In 1492, half a million of them were driven out of 
Spain, and 150,000 from Portugal. But we rejoice to 
think that we live in a more enlightened period, when a 
more liberal fyftem is eftablifhed. The countries of Europe, 
we truft, are beginning to perceive the wifdom and benefits 
of univerfal toleration. In England the Jews are allowed 
the free exercife of their religion, liberty of trade, and the 
quiet enjoyment of their property : though fome acceffion to 
their freedom is fill wanting. (See Jew’s Bil) Here, 
like 
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like thofe of Holland, they are commonly diftinguifhed into 
German and Portuguefe, and have their refpeétive fyna- 
gogues, chiefs, fchools, &c. but no academy ; fo that they 
are obliged to fend their youth to be educated in Germany, 
or at Amfterdam. The former are the moft indigent, as 
well as the mo!t zealous for their religion, and mott careful 
to inftruét their children init, and in the knowledge of the 
Hebrew tongue; whereas the latter, being opulent, are 
more remifs in thefe refpe€ts ; iafomuch that many of them 
cannot fo much as underftand the liturgy of their fynagogues, 
bat have it tranflated into Portuguefe. However, both of 
them have had fome learned rabbis. The rich among them 
are very generous and charitable, not only to their own poor, 
but to thofe of the Chriftians. Attempts are now (1811) 
making for communicating inftruétion to their poor, and 
for converting them to Chriltianity. In France they have 
lately obtained a very confiderable extenfion and eftablifh- 
ment of their privileges ; an a@ of political wifdom which 
in due time will, without doubt, be imitated by other ftates ; 
fo that Jews will not only be merely tolerated in other 
countries, which is now the cafe in feveral countries of Eu- 
rope, but obtain a permanent fettlement. Anc. Univ. Hitt. 
vols. ii and iii, Mod. Univ. Hift. vol. xi. 

Jews, are thofe who profefs obedience to the laws and re- 
ligion of Mofes. See Jupaism. 

By ttat.1 Ann. c. 30. if Jewith parents refufe to allow 
their Proteftant children a fitting maintenance, fuitable to the 
fortune of the parent, the lord chancellor, on complaint, 
may make fuch an order as he fhall fee proper. 

JEZDIKAN, or JezpKay, in Geography, a town of 
Perfia, in Adirbeitzan ; go miles W. of Tabris. 

JEZDKAST, or YepKas, a town of Perfia, in Far 
tan; 42 miles S. of. If{pahan. 

'JEZIDES, or Jezmrans, aterm ufed among the Ma- 
hometans, to fignify heretics. 

In which fenfe Jezidzan ftands oppofed to Muffulman. 
Leunclavius telis us, that the name is derived from an emir, 
called Jezid, who killed the two fons of Ali, Hafan and 
Hufiein, two grandfons of Mahomet on their mother's 
fide, and perfecuted the pofterity of the prophet. ‘The 
Agarenians, whofe emir or prince he was, looked on 
him as an impious and heretical perfon, and hence took 
oceafion to call all whom they accounted heretics, Je- 
zideans. 

Beaufobre conjectures, that the denomination of this fe& 
is derived from the name of Jefus; but it feems rather to be 
borrowed from the Perfian Jazid or Jezdan, fignifying the 
good God, in oppofition to Arimanius, the evil principle ; 
fo that the term points out this fe@ as the worfhippers of ihe 
good or true god. After all, this name may have been de- 
rived from the city Jezd. 

Some authors mention the Jezides as a particular people, 
fpeaking a language different both from the Turkifh and 
Perfian, though fomewhat akin to the laft. They far- 
ther tell us, that there are two kinds of Jezides; the one 
black, the other white. The white have no flit in the 
bofom of their fhirt, but barely an opening for the head to 
pals through ; a thing that they obferve with a great deal of 
ftri€inefs, in memory of a circle of gold and light, which 
they fay fell from heaven upon the neck of their grand 
{cheik, or chief of their feét. The black Jezides are 
faquirs, or religious, and go arrayed in fable garments. 

The Turks and Jezides bear a {trong averfion to each 


other, and the greatett affront one can put upon a Turk, is 


tocall him a Jezidean. On the contrary, the Jezides love 
the Chriltians ; being perfuaded that Jezid, their chief, is 
Jefus Chrift; or rather, becaufe fome of their traditions 
"Vor. XVIIL. 
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mention, that Jezid made an alliance with-the Chriftians 
againit the Muffulmen. 

They drink wine, even to excefs, when they can get it, 
and eat {wine's flefh. They never undergo circumcifion, 
excepting when they are forced to it by the Turks. Their 
ignorance is furprifing ; they have no books. Indeed they 
pretend to believe in the Gofpel, and in the facred books of 
the Jews ; but they never read either one or other of them. 
They make vows, and go on pilgrimage; but have no 
mofques, temples, nor oratories, no feafts, nor ceremonies ; 
all their religious worhhip confilting in finging hymns to Jefus 
Chrift, the Virgin, Mofes, and Mahomet. When they 
pray, they look towards the eaft, in imitation of the Chrif- 
tians: whereas the Muffulmen turn towards the fouth. 
They believe the devil may poffibly, one day, come into fa- 
vour again with God; and that he is the executor of God’s 
juftice in the other world ; for which reafon, they make it a 
point of prudence not to fpeak ill of him, left he fhould re- 
venge himfelf of them. 

The black Jezides are reputed faints: and it is forbidden 
to weep at their death ; inltead whereof they make rejoi- 
cings: and yet, for the generality, they are no more than 
fhepherds. ‘They are not allowed to kill the animals they 
eat ; that office belongs to the white Jezides. The Jezides 
goin companies like the Arabs; and are an unfettled, wan- 
dering tribe, who frequent the Gordian mountains, and the 
deferts of Curdiftan, a province of Perfia. They often 
change their habitations, and live in black tents made of 
goats’ hair, and encompaffed with large rufhes and thorns 
interwoven. They difpofe their tents ina circle, placing 
their flocks in the middle. The buy their wives ; the ftated 
price whereof is two hundred crowns, be they better or 
worfe. They are allowed divorce, provided it be to become 
faquirs. It is a crime among them to fhave their beard, 
though ever fo little. ‘They have fome cuftoms which inti- 
mate that they fprung originally out of fome feét of 
Chriftians : for inftance, in their feafts one of them prefents 
a cup full of wine to another, bidding him take the cup of 
the blood of Jefus Chrift; which laft kiffes the hand of him 
who prefents it, and drinks. 

JEZIERNICA, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, 
in the palatinate of Novogrodek ; go miles S.W. of Novo- 
grodek. : 

JEZIOROCZE, atown of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Wilna ; 32 miles W.N.W. of Braflaw, 

JEZORA, atown of Lithuania, in ‘the palatinate of 
Troki; 12 miles N.E. of Grodno. 

JEZREEL, in Scripture Geography. See EspRAELON. 

IF, in Geography, a imall, fortified, and garrifoned ifland 
in the Mediterranean, near the coaft of France, at the en- 
trance of the port of Marfeilles. 

IFFEBAN, a town of Perfian Armenia; °138 miles 
E.N.E. of Erivan. 

IFFROS, a town of Arabia, in the province of Yemen ; 
12 miles E S.E. of Tas. ; 

IFLAMABAT, a town of Hindooftan, in the country 
of Bengal; 124 miles S,S.E. of Dacca. 

IFRAN, or Uraram, a town and diftri& of Africa, 
near the Atlantic, belonging to Morocco; 40 miles S.W. 
of Non. 

IFVER Kyres, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Tavattland ; 26 miles N.N.E. of Jamfio. 

IGA, a fea-port town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon, 
and bay of Owari; 85 miles S.E. of Meaco. N. lat. 35° 
to’, EK. long. 138”. 

IGARIPE, a river of Brazil, which runs into the 


Paraguay. 
458 IGALSHA, 
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IGALSHA, one of the fmaller Shetland iflands, near 

the W. coaft of Mainland. N. lat. 60° 57’. W. long. 1° 
$'. 

; IGAT, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea. S. lat. 

9 y7'> Ewlong..1g0° 35!. 

IGEIALIN, a imall ifland in the ftrait between Ruffia 
and America. N. lat. 65°40’. E. long. 189° 36’. 

IGGON, a {mall ifland on the W. fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 60°43’. E. long. 17° 7'. 

IGILGILI, in Ancient Geography, a town of the eaftern 
part of Mauritania Ceiarienfis, fituated near the promontory 
which forms the bay of Salde, to the eaft. It has been 
epifcopal. See JIJEL. 

IGILLIUM, now Gigho, an ifland of Italy, in the 
vicinity of that of Dianium, towards Etruria. ‘The thick 
woods of this ifland ferved as a place of refuge for a great 
number of Romans, who fled from the fack of Rome by 
Alaric. 

IGLAU, in Geography, a town of Moravia, capital ofa 
circle of the fame name, which contains 21 towns, 294 vil- 
lages, and 6433 houfes. The town is well built, fortified, 
and populous ; and contains 1195 houfes, two convents, and 
a village. The cloth manufactured in this town is good, 
and is conveyed to Italy by Triefle. The town has alfo 
confiderable commerce in corn and hemp ; 62 miles S.E. of 
Prague. N. lac. 49° 25’. E. long. 15° 30'.—Alfo, a river 
of Moravia, which runs into the Teya near Mufchau. 

IGLORSOIT, a town of Eait Greenland. N. lat. 
61° 25'. W.. long. 45° 10’. 

IGNATEVSKOE, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Ekaterinoflav; 40 miles S. of Bachmut. 

IGNATIA, in Botany, fo named in the Supplementum of 
Linnzus, becaufe the feeds are known in the Materia Me- 
dica by the name of Fuaba Sandi [gnatii, or St. Ignatius’s 
Beans. Linn. Suppl. 20. Schreb. 135. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
y. 1.1053. Mart. Mill. Di&.v.2. Gertn.t. 179. Clafs 
and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Apocinee, Jul. 
Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Cail. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, fhort, bell- 
fhaped, with five upright, ovate, blunt teeth. Cor. of one 
petal, funnel-fhaped; tube thread-fhaped, a {pan long, 
fmooth, ere€t ; limb flat, in five deep, oblong, obtufe, en- 
tire fegments. Stam. Filaments five, inferted into the re- 
ceptacle, as long as the tube, thread-fhaped, very {meoth ; 
anthers cohering in the form of an oblong, acute, hifpid, 
five-fided tube. Pi/?.Germen minute, fuperior, ovate, fmooth; 
ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the ftamens; ftigma in 
two deep awl-fhaped divifions. Peric. Berry large, pear- 
fhaped, fmooth, of ‘one cell, with a thick woody coat. 
Seeds numerous, fmooth, crowded, hard, oblong, fomewhat 
angular; the plumula talked. 

Eff. Cb. Calyx inferior, five-toothed. 
very long tube. 
feeds. 

1. I. amara. Linn. Suppl. 149. (Ignatiana philippina ; 
Lour. Cochinch. 126.)—Native of the Eait Indies.—A 
éree, with long, twining, copious, {mooth branches. Leaves 
oppofite, ftalked, ovate, entire, a fpan long, very fmooth. 
Panicles axillary, fmall. Flowers very long, drooping, 
white, {cented like jafmine. Fruit the fize and fhape of a 
middling pears Seeds {carcely an inch long, very bitter, 
celebrated as a cure for weaknefs in the ftomach, and for 
intermitting fevers. 

Juffieu refers this plant to the genus Sfrychnos, but Gert- 
ner points out the ftalked cotyledons (or plumula), as almoft 

culiar to it, and not found in that genus. 


IGNATIUS, in Biography, one of the apoftolical 


Corolla with a 
Berry coated, of one cell, with many 
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fathers, was bifhop of Antioch, in Syria, towards the latter 
part of the firft and the beginning of the fecond century. 
According to Eufebius and St. Jerom, he fucceeded Euo- 
dius in the fee of Euodius, having been ordained, fays the 
former, in the year 69, after the death of Peter and 
Paul at Rome, or, as others fay, by Peter; and hence 
we may conclude, that he was acquainted with feveral of 
the apoltles. Indeed, St. Chryfoitom fays, that he con- 
verfed familiarly with them, and was perfeétly ac- 
quainted with their dofrine. This venerable man was 
condemned, in the perfecution of Trajan, to be devoured 
by wild beafts in the public theatre at Rome, whither 
he was brought from Syria by the emperor's order for this 
purpofe. The time of his martyrdom has been placed by 
Eufebius, and after him by Dupin, Tillemont, Cave, and 
Lardner, in the roth year of Trajan, A. D. 107; but by 
Pearfon, Loyd, Pagi, Le Clerc, and Fabricius, in 116: the 
former, however, is thought to be the moit probable opi- 
nion concerning the time of his death. Eufebius and Jerom 
mention feven epiftles written by this father, and befides 
thefe, other epiitles have been afcribed to him which are 
univerfally fuppofed by learned men to be fpurious. Of 
the above-mentioned feven, there are two editions; one 
called the larger, and oftentimes the interpolated; and an- 
other, called the fmaller. It is now, fays Lardner, the 
general opinion of learned men, that the larger are imter- 
polated, and that the {maller have by far the beft title to 
the name of Ignatius. The larger, fays this judicious 


writer, who compared the two editions, are an interpolation _ 


of the fmaller, and not the {maller an epitome or abridg- 
ment of the larger. But whether the {malier themfelves 
are the genuine writings of Ignatius, bifhop of Antioch, is 


a queftioa that has been much difputed among the ableft , 


critics. Upon duly confidering the teftimonies alleged from 


Ireneus, Origen, and Eufebius, and alfo the internal cha-. 


racters of fimp'icity and piety, which occur in thefe epiftles, 
(viz. the fmaller), Dr. Lardner concludes it to be pro- 
bable, that they are for the main the genuine epiftles of 
Ignatius. As to the time in which they were written, 
this is determined by that of his martyrdom. For they 
were written after he was condemned to the wild beafts, 
and whilft he was condu€ted as a prifoner from An- 
tioch to Rome. Thefe epiftles are now extant in Greek, 
and in an ancient Latin verfion, which latter was publifhed 


by archbifhop Ufher in 1664. In 1646, Ifaac Voffius pub- 


lithed fix of the feven epiftles in Greek, from a MS. at 
Florence: the epifile to the Romans, which was wanting, 
has been fince publifhed in Greek by Ruinart, from a MS. 
at Paris. In Ignatius’s epiftles there are frequent allu- 
fions and references to particular books, or texts, of 
the New Teftament; and it has been obferved by fome 
learned men, that this ancient writer has made mention of 
the {criptures of the New Teftament under fome general 
names and divifions. Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. 

Ignatius is faid by Socrates, the ecclefiaftical hiftorian, 
lib. vi. cap. 8. ‘to have eftablifhed antiphonal finging at 
Antioch, from a vifion, in which he faw the bleffed 
{pirits above finging hymns to the facred Trinity, alter- 
nately ; which method of finging,’’ fays the fame author, 


‘« Ignatius taught to the church; and this, together with. 


the account of the miracle which gave rife to it, was com- 

municated to all the churches of the Eaf.” 
Nicephorus, St. Chryfoftom, Anaftafius, and many others, 

acquiefce in this account of the origin of antiphonal fing- 


ing, as do our countrymen Hooker, Hammond, Beveridge, 


and Dr. Comber. 
Icnatius Loyona. See Jesuits. eer 
Icxatius’s 


. 
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Ienatius’s Bean, Fala Sandi [gnatii, in the Afateria 
Medica, the fruit of a plant growing in the Eaft Indies 
and Philippine iflands, deferibed by father Camilli, in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions, under the name of Catalongay, 
and Cantara; and by Plukenet, under that of Cucurbitifera 
malabathri foliis feandens, cujus nuclei faba fanéti Ignatii 
nuncupati. The Spaniards call it cathalogon. It is a dry 
and hard fruit, or kernel of a fruit, of the fize of a large 
hazel nut ; and is much celebrated for its medicinal virtues, 
being recommended in vertigoes, lethargies, epilepfies, afth- 
mas, quartan agues, and worms. It is alfo given againft dif- 
temperatures of the ftomach, and as an alexipharmic. The 
dofe in fubftance, as an emetic, is ten or twelve grains ; and 
in {maller dofes it fometimes promotes a plentiful fweat : 
Neumann fays that he has known intermitting fevers cured, 
by drinking, on the approach of a paroxy{m, an infufion of 
fome grains of the feed in carduus water; and Dr. Lewis 
has been informed, that two grains were found to have as 
much effe& asa full dofe of bark. But it feems too hazardous 
for general ufe. See Nux Vomica, Srrycunos, and IGNATIA. 

IGNAVUS, in Natural Hiffory, a name given to the 
animal called in Englifh the floth, See Brapypus and 
SLoru. 

IGNIARIUS Lapis, a name given by fome to the 
pyrites, or fire-ftone, from its yielding a great quantity of 
{parks when ftruck againtt fteel. 

IGNICOLA, Warfhippers of Fire. See Gasres. 

IGNIS Aaqua, Fire-Water, a name by which Helmont, 
in fome of his writings, calls the alkaheft, or univerfal dif- 
folyent, fo much talked of by him and Paracelfus. 

Ignis Fatuus, a common meteor, chiefly feen in dark 
nights frequenting meadows, marfhes, and other moift places, 
and often feen in burying-grounds, and near dunghills. It 
is known among the people by the appellations Will with a 
Wifp, and Jack with a Lanthorn. 

Sir Ifaac Newton calls it a vapour fhining without heat ; 
and it has been fuppofed to be of the fame nature with the 
light iffuing from putrefcent fubftances. Willughby and 
Ray were of opinion that it is occafioned by fhining infects : 
but all the appearances of it obferved by Dr. Derham, 
Becearia, and others, fufficiently evince, that it muft be an 
ignited vapour. The form and fize of the ignes fatui are 
very various and often variable. The late experiments on 


- air ferve to furnifh a rational explication of this phenomenon, 


to which the ignorant and fuperititious have afcribed fo 
many alarming purpofes. Inflammable air has been found 
to be the moit common of all the fatitious airs in nature ; 
and to be the ufual produ of the putrefaétion and de- 
compofition of vegetable fubftances in water: and fignior 
Volta, in a letter to Dr. Prieftley, informs him that he fires 
inflammable air by the ele¢tric fpark, even when the eleétri- 
city is very moderate : and he fuppofes, that this experiment 
explains the inflammation of the ignes fatui, provided they 
confift of inflammable air iffluing from marfhy ground by 
the help of the eleGiricity of fogs, and by falling ttars, 
which are very probably thought to have an ele¢trical 
origin. (Prieftley’s Obf. on Air, vol. iii. Appendix, 
p- 382.) The reader will find a particular account of va- 
rious particulars relating to the ignis fatuus, in the Phil. 
Trarf.-Abr. vol. vii. p..147, &c. 

Dr. Shaw defcribes an ignis fatuus, which he faw in the 
Holy Land, that was fometimes globular, or in the form 
of the flame of a candle; and immediately afterwards fpread 
itfelf fo much as to involve the whole company in a pale 
inoffenfive light, and then contraét itfelf again, and fuddenly 
difappear. But in lefsthan a minute it would become vifible 
as before; or, running along from one place to another, 
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with a fwift progreflive motion, would expand itfelf, at cer- 
tain intervals, over more than two or three acres of the ad- 
jacent mountains. The atmofphere at this time had been 
thick and hazy, and the dew on their bridles was unufually 
clammy and unctuous. 

In the fame weather, he obferved thofe luminous appear- 
ances, which, at fea, fkip about the mafts and yards of fhips, 
and which the failors call corpufanfe by a corruption of the 
Spanith cuerpo fanto. Shaw’s ‘I'ravels, p. 393. 

Ignis Gehenne, in Chemifiry, a name given by Paracelfus 
to a certain menftruum, capable of diffolving all bodies, and 
remaining itfelf unaltered by them. 

Van Helmont feems to make this the fame with the alka- 
heft, fo celebrated in his writings, and fo ardently fought 
after by all the chemifts fince his time. 

Icnis Judiciti. See Juptcrum Dei, and Orpeat. 

IGnis Sacer, literally holy fire, in Medicine, an appellation 
which has been given, from ancient times, to various difeafes, 
of which external rednefs and heat, followed by ulceration 
or gangrene, feem to have been the principal chara@teriftics. 

Other appellations have been ufed as nearly fynonymous 
with this; fuch as ignis Sandi Antonii, feu St. Antoine, or 
St. Anthony's fire, morbus ard.ntium, or mal des ardens, &c. 
By different writers, however, thefe terms have been applied 
to difeafes of confiderable difference of chara&ter, by which 
much confufion has been produced. We have already 
flated that the word /acer, or facred, was employed to denote 
any thing great ; and was ufed as an epithet to difeafes of 
uncommon feverity and duration, which, as Areteus ob- 
ferves, feem to require more than human power to cure 
them ({ee Eprtersy), and were often confidered as inflic- 
tions of the divine vengeance. The name of St. Anthony 
feems to have been firft affociated with an epidemic and 
fatal difeafe, which prevailed in many parts of France, and 
efpecially is Dauphiné, about the end of the 12th century, 
when the religious houfes of the order of St. Anthony 
were ufed as. hofpitals for thofe who were attacked with 
the difeafe. (Mezeray, Abrégé Chronologique.) It was 
the popular opinion in France, in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, that all the patients, who were conveyed to the 
abbey of St. Anthony, which had been recently founded at 
Vienne, in the province juft mentioned, where the bones of 
this faint had been depofited, were cured in the {pace of 
feven or nine days. It is flated (in the “ Hiftoire des Or- 
dres Monalliques,’’ tom. i. p- 337.) that in 1702, there 
were itiil fome black and withered limbs which had been 
preferved in that abbey from the period ailuded to, Similar 
maladies were epidemic both at an earlier and later period : 
and it appears from a memoir by M. Le Comté, phyfician 
to the abbey at Vienne, that the fame difeafe prevailed in 
Dauphiné in 17c9. This phyfician affirms that the difeafe 
might be cured by judicious medical treatment ; but that 
the molt certain relief was obtained by addrefling a yow to 
St. Antheny. See a full and able hiftory of the fubje& 
in the ** Memoires de la Societé Royale de Médécine de 
Paris,”” tom.i. p. 260. by M. M. de Juffieu, Paulet, Saillant, 
and the abbé Teffier, who were nominated by the fociety 
to inveitigate it. 

From this circumftance, it would appear that the ery/ipelas, 
which confifts of an inflammation of the fkin, accompanied 
by the rifing of large blifters, analogous to thofe produced 
by the aétion of fire, whether in burning or fcalding, has 
obtained in this country the appellation of St Anthony's 
Fire. It is not, however, the difeafe above alluded to as 
formerly epidemic in France. 

The Latins underftood by the term ignis facer the eryfi- 
pelas.of the Greeks, as well as the zona, or Herpes zofter, 
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which we call /hingles. See Cclfusy De Med. lib. v. 
cap. 28, who places the difeafe among the mala ulcera, and 
mentions two fpecies, one of which is apparently the zo/er.— 
Alfo, Marcellus, de Medicamentis, cap. xx.—Plin. Nat. 
Hit. hb. xxvi. cap. 2. See HERPEs. 

It would appear, that the confufion among modern writers 
above mentioned, has arifen from the application of the terms 
ignis facer, feu facré, feu St. Antoine, and mal des ardens, 
to three varieties of difeafe, effentially diftin from each other, 
exclufive of the eryfipelas: thefe are the common plague, 
the dry gangrene, or ergot, and the raphania. The two firft, 
it appears, were prevalent about the fame periods, in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, affecting chiefly the 
lower clafles of the people ; whence hiftorians have con- 
founded the fymptoms of the two maladies. But from the 
inveftigation of M. M. Jufiieu, &c. it is obvious that the 
difeafe, more particularly defignated by the title of mal 
des ardens,””? was an acufe peitilential fever, attended with 
extreme heat, and with buboes in the groin, 7. e. the fe/fis 
inguinaria, oY inguinalis, or, in the words of Mezeray, pofte 
qui prenoit en Taine ; which was alfo “ the plague”’ deferibed 
by Ambrofe Paré, Boccacio, Guy de Chauliac, Vinarius, 
&c. in the rath century. This was likewife the opinion of 
Attruc. But the fecond, ignis facer, or feu St. Antoine, 
was, in fact, a chronic difeafe, of confiderable duration, ac- 
companied by fevere pain, and termi ating in a fhrivelling 
and drying of one or more of the limbs, which became black, 
and ultimately dropped off, if the life of the patient furvived. 

In the mal des ardens, or plague, no drying or dropping 
off of the limbs occurred ; and in the few /acré no inguinal 
buboes, or acute fever. In fhort, the latter was obvioufly the 
difeafe which was fubfequently denominated ergot, and has 
been attributed, by the majority of writers on the fubject, to 
the ufe of rye as aliment, which was affected with the difeafe 
fo nam:d, to which that grain is liable. (See Ercor in 
Agriculture and Medicine.) Notwithftanding what has been 
maintained by the majority of authors, as ftated in the article 
jut referred to, it feems probable that this difeafe, which 
has been alfo called the dry gangrene, originated rather from 
a ftate of ftarvation, or imperfe@t nutriment, than from the 
ergoted rye in particular. “ For it occurred only after un- 
favourable feafons, when dearth prevailed, and was aug- 
mented by wars; and it affliéted almolt exclufively the 
labouring people, the peafantry, and mendicants ; who,” as 
M. Gaffoud obferves, ‘*in order to avoid aétual famine, were 
compelled to live upon a fort of bread made of the meal of 
acorns, of grape-itones, of the roots of fern, and other fuch 
crude and unnutritious fubitances."’ Camerarius pofitively 
aflerts, that this cangrene was obferved in the extremities of 
perfons who had. certainly not eaten any ergoted rye. (See 
Acad. Natur. Curiof. Cent. iv. Obf. 82.) It was probably 
to thefe dry and contracted limbs that the term /celetyrbe 
was applied by Pliny and Galen, as well as to thofe which 
eccur in the laft ftages of feurvy, rather than to the fpal- 
modic contractions in St. Vitus’s dance, or Chorea SH. Viti, 
to which they have fince been applied. (See Cuorea.) 
Thefe contractions occurred among the Roman foldiers in 
Germany, and were attributed to the ufe of water from a 
particular fpring (fee Pliny Nat. Hilt. lib. xxv. c. 3.) ; 
but more probably originated from imperfect nutriment. 

A third difeafe, which has been feveral times epidemic 
in Germany and Sweden, and feems to differ materially both 
from the common plague and from the dry gangrene, has 
been attributed by fome to the ergot of rye, and confounded, 
under the title of ignis facer, and ergot, with the dry gan- 
grene. This is ‘a febrile difeafe, which is faid to begin 
with an intenfe heat, accompanied with a fenfe of fornication, 
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or of the creeping of infects over the fkin, which is followed 
by acute pains in the limbs, and convulfive contractions of 
the mufcles. This difeafe is faid to attack in fucceffive 
paroxyfins, after feveral of which it terminates by a violent 
{weating, or diarrhcea. 1f it continued long, it degenerated 
into epilepfy or palfy. The fweating ficknefs of England, 
and the morbus Hungaricus, feem to have partaken of the 
nature of this fever ; and to have originated, like it, in the 
ufe of corrupted and imperfea& aliment, when every unfa- 
vourable feafon produced a famine. Many writers, how- 
ever, were perfuaded that it originated from the ergot of rye 5 
while others attributed it to the honey-dew and blight, uffilago, 
with which the corn and herbs were affefted. ‘The malady 
was epidemic in Sweden in 1746 and 1754, when it was 
obferved that the raphanus raphaniflrum grew in great abun- 
‘dance among barley ; and Linnzus, fufpeéting this to be the 
caufe of the difeafe, fed fome fowls with the feeds, which 
were faid to become conyulfed ; whence he gave the name 
of Raphania to the difeafe, which was adopted by Dr. Cullen. 
(Lin. Ameenit. Atcad. vol. v. Cullen Nofol. Method. 
Gen. li.) It was called Morbus convulfivus epidemicus by the 
Marpurg profeffors, and from the fenfe of formication, was 
popularly termed, in Germany, die kriebel krankheit. (See 
Gregor. Horft. Opera, tom. i. lib. viii. Obf. 22. Cullen 
Nofol. with the numerous references there given; and particu- 
larly the paper of M. Saillant, in the Mem. de la Soc. Roy. 
de Med. tom. i. p. 303 ; likewife the genera of Eclampfia, 
{p. 1. typhodes, and Convulfio, fp. 8. ab u/tilagine, in the Nofo- 
logy of Sauvages.) It may, perhaps, be again queitioned, 
however, whether, in thefe experiments of Linnzus, and in 
thofe of the abbé Teflier before mentioned (fee Ercor), 
the animals fed with the feeds of the raphaniltrum and ergot- 
ed rye were not rather ftarved, for want of nutritious food, 
than poifoned by that which was deleterious. Is it probable 
that the rye, through extenfive provinces, fhould be all af- 
feted with the ergot, fo as to produce a general epidemic ? 
Is not the difappearance of the difeafe m our own times 
rather to be attributed to the general improvements in 
agriculture, which have rendered dearth lefs frequent and 
extenfive, and to the increafe of commerce, which has faci- 
litated the fupplies of nutritious food, to make up for thefe 
partial deficiencies, than to the difappearance of the difeafes 
of corn? See RarHania. 

Iants, St. Antonit. See Erysirevas. 

IGNISPICIUM, among the Romans, a fpecies of divi- 
nation taken from the fire ufed in facrifices. See Pyro- 
MANCY. 

IGNITION, in Chemiftry, the application of fire to 
metals, till fuch time as they become red-hot without melt- 
ing. This happens in gold and filver; but efpecially in 
iron; but lead and tin are too foft and fufible to bear ig- 
nition. 

IGNORAMUS, q.d. We do not know ; in Law, a word 
ufed by the grand jury, impannelled on the inquifition of 
caufes criminal, and formerly written upon the bill, when 
they diflike their evidence, as defeétive, or too weak to. 
make good the prefentment. But now they affert in Eng- 
lifh, more abfolutely, ‘ not a true bill,”? or, which is the 
better way, ‘* not found.’ 

The effect of which is, that all farther inquiry upon that 
party for that fault is thereby itopped, and he is delivered. 
without farther anfwer. See BILLA VERA. 

IGNORANCE, the privation, or want of knowledge. 

Ignorance, according to Mr. Locke, is chiefly owing to. 
three caufes : want of ideas; want of a difcoverable con- 
nection between the ideas we have ; and want of tracing and 
examining our ideas. See Inga. 
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There are fome things we are ignorant of for want of 
ideas: all the fimple ideas we have are confined to the ob- 
fervation of our fenfes, and the operations of our own minds, 
which we are confcious of in ourfelves. What other ideas 
it is poffible other creatures may have, by the affiltance of 
other fenfes or faculties, more or perfeéter than we have, 
or different from our’s, is not for us to determine; but to 
fay there are no fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing of them, 
is no better an argument, than if a blind man fhould be 
pofitive there was no fuch thing as light and colours, be- 
caufe he had no manner of idea of any fuch thing—What 
faculties, therefore, other {pecies of creatures have, to pene- 
trate into the nature and inmoft conttitutions of things, we 
know not ; this we know, and certainly find, that we want 
other views of them, befides thofe we have, to make dif- 
coveries of them more perfe&t. ‘The intellectual and fenfible 
worlds are in this perfe@ly alike; that the parts which we 
fee of either of them, hold no propertion with that we 
fee not ; and whatfoever we can reach with our eyes, or 
our thoughts, of either of them, is but a point, almott 
nothing, in comparifon of the reft. Again, the want of 
ideas, which we yet feem capable of, is another great ob- 
ftacle in our way, and keeps us in ignorance of things, which 
we conceive capable of being known. Bulk, figure, and 
motion, we have ideas of ; yet, not knowing what is the 
particular bulk, motion, and figure, of the greateft part of 
the bodies of the univerfe, we are ignorant of the feveral 
powers, efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effets 
we daily fee are produced. Thefe are hid from us in fome 


‘things, by being too remote; and in others by being too 


minute. 

This, at firft fight, fhews us how difproportionate our 
knowledge is to the whole extent even of material beings : 
to which if we add the confideration of that infinite number 
of fpirits that may be, and probably are, which are yet more 
remote from our knowledge, and whereof we have no cogni- 
zance at all; we fhall iind this caufe of ignoranee conceals 
from us, in an impenetrable obfcurity, almoft the whole in- 
telleGiual world ; a greater, certainly a more beautiful world 
than the material: for, abating fome very few ideas of 
Zpirits, which we get from our own mind by refle€tion, and 
from thence the beft we can colle& of the Father of all 
fpirits, the author of them, and us, and all things, we have 
no certain information fo much as of the exiftence of other 
fpirits, but by revelation: much lefs have we diftin ideas 
of their different natures, itates, powers, and feveral con- 
ititutions, wherein they agree or differ one from another, 
and from us: and therefore, in what concerns their different 
fpecies and properties, we are under an abfolute ignorance. 

Another caufe of ignorance is, the want of difcoverable 
connexion between thofe ideas we have: where we want 
that, we are utterly incapable of univerfal and certain know- 
ledge ; and are, as in the former cafe, left only to obferva- 
tion and experiment. Thus the mechanical affections of 
bodies having no affinity at ail with the ideas they pro- 
duce in us, we can have no diftin& knowledge of fuch ope- 
rations beyond our experience ; and can reafon no otherwife 
about them, than as the effects or appointments of an in- 
finitely wife agent, which perfectly furpafs our comprehen- 
fion. The operation of our minds upon our bodies is as 
inconceivable : how any thought fhould produce a motion 
in body, is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how 
any body fhould produce any thought in the mind. That 
it is fo, if experience did not convince us, the confideration 
of the things themfelves would never be able, in the leaft, 
to difcover to us. In fome of our ideas there are certain 
relations, habitudes, and conne@tions, fo viiibly included in 
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the nature of the ideas themfelves, that we cannot conceive 
them feparable from them by any power whatfoever: in 
thefe only we are capable of certain and univerfal knowledge. 
Thus the idea of a right-lined triangle neceffarily carries 
with it an equality of its angles to two right ones; but 
the coherence and continuity of the parts of matter, the 
production of fenfation in us, of colours and founds, &c. 
by impulfe and motion, being fuch wherein we can difcover 
no natural conneétion with any ideas we have, we cannot 
but afcribe them to the arbitrary will and good pleafure 
of the wile archite@. The things that we obferve con- 
{tantly to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do aét by a 
law fet them; though by a law we know not, whereby 
thofe caufes work tleadily, and effe&s conftantly flow 
from them, yet their conne¢tions and dependencies being not 
difcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them. Several effe€ts come every day within 
the notice of our fenfes, of which we have fo far fenfitive 
knowledge ; but the caufes, manner, and certainty of their 
production, we mutt, for the foregoing reafons, be content 
to be ignorant of. In thefe we can go no farther than par- 
ticular experience informs us of matter of faé& ; and, by 
analogy, we guefs what effeéts the like bodies are, upon 
other trials, kely to produce. But as to perfe& fcience 
and natural bodies (not to mention fpiritual beings), we are 
fo far from being capable of any fuch thing, that it may be 
reckoned loft labour to feek after it. 

The third caufe of ignorance is, our want of tracin 
thofe ideas we have, or may have; and finding out tho 
intermediate ideas, which may fhew us what habitude of 
agreement or difagreement they may have one with another : 
and thus many are ignorant of mathematical truths for want 
of application in inquiring, examining, and by due ways 
comparing, thofe ideas. 

IGNORANCE, in Law, is a want of knowledge of the 
laws; which will not excufe a perfon from fatiering the 
penalty annexed to the breach of them; becaufe every one 
is obliged, at his peril, to know the laws of the land. “« Ig- 
norantia juris, quod quifque tenetur fcire, neminem excufat,” 
is as well the maxim of our own law, as it was of the Ro- 
man. (Plowd. 343. Ff. 22.6.9.) The ignorance or mif- 
take which conftitutes a defeét of will is, when a man, 
intending to do a lawful a€t, does that which is unlawful. 
For here the deed and the will ating feparately, there is 
not that conjunction between them which is neceflary to 
form acriminala&. But this muft be an ignorance or mif- 
take of fact, and not an error in point of law. Orifaman, 
intending to kill a thief or honfebreaker in his own houfe, 
by miitake kills one of his own family, this is no criminal 
action (Cro. Car. 538.) ; but if a man thinks he has a right 
to kill a perfon excommunicated, or outlawed, wherever he 
meets him, and does fo ; this is wilful murder according to 
the principle above {tated. 

IGNOROMOUS, in Geology, is a term ufed by Mr. 
Kirwan (Geolog. Effays, p. 161. 274, &c.) to denote the 
fubftances thrown out of volcanos ; and in which alfo he 
includes the materials of pfeudo-volcanic traéts, or thofe 
which have been expofed to accidental fires, like the burning 
of a feam of coals, &c. 

IGRANI, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Dalmatia; 44 miles E.S.E. of Moftar. 

IGRIDI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Caramania, fi- 
tuated ona large lake. 

IGUALAD.A\, atown of Spain, in‘Catalonia ; 18 miles 
S.E. of Cervera. , 

IGUANA, in Zoology, the name of a f{pecies of lizard, 
very frequent in the Welt Indies. It is an amphibious ani- 
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mal, of the lizard fhape, and in colour partly brown and 
partly grey, in fome of the animals; and in others of a 
beautiful green, variegated with black and white fpots. 
From its neck to the extremity of its tail, it has a continued 
feries of flat-pointed and ferrated fcales, of a fine green 
colour. Thefe are largeft at the neck. See Lacerta. 

IGUAPE, in Geography, a river of Brazil, which runs 
into the Atlantic, S. lat. 3° 35’. W. long. 38 56’. 

IGUAY, a river of South America, which rifes in Para- 
guay, and croffing Brazil, runs into the Atlantic, forming 
a large eftuary at its mouth, where it is called * Rio 
Grande.’’ S. lat. 31° 54’. 

IGUEN, a river of Brazil, which runs into the Atlantic, 
S. lat. 10 20’. 

IGUIDI, a town and diftri@ of Africa, in the country 
of Sahara ; the country is alfo called «* Lempta.”’ 

IGUINAS, a {mall ifland in the bay of Panama. N. lat. 
7° 40'. W.long. 81° 8’. 

IGUIRA, a town of Affica, on the Gold Coaf, in the 
country of Soko, near which is dug very fine gold. 

IGUITPO, a town of Brazil, in the government of St. 
Paul. 

IGUNSKOI, a town of Ruffia, near the eaftern extre- 
mity of the continent of Afia. N. lat. 65° 45’. E. long. 
198° 34". 

IGUVIUM, now Gavio, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Italy, in Umbria, fituated towards the S.W. among the 
mountains. It was municipal, and at fome diftance from it 
was a temple of the Apennine Jupiter. 

JHANSU-JEUNG, in Geography, a town, caftle, and 
valley of Thibet. The town, if it may be fo called, confiits 
ofa monaftery, fituated on the concave fide of a fteep rock, 
and of about 150 houfes, which rife in rows, one behind the 
other. They are fquare, pretty regular in their form, and 
the whitened walls have a band about their tops, two or 
three feet broad, of a deep garnet colour, which, with the 
addition of temples, gilded ornaments, and the decorated 
dwellings of their fuperior priefts, make a very handfome 
and brilliant fpe€tacle. The whole building was furrounded 
by high wal!s, which were continued along the ridge of the 
rock, ard crofled by many intermediate gateways or lodge- 
ments, fo as to. command the monattery, which fronted to- 
wards the caltle, as well as to overlook the other fide of the 
rock, which is extremely rugged, and almoft perpendicular. 
The vicinity abounds with beggars of all ages and of both 
fex.s. The caflle ftands upon a rock, which, from its per- 
pendicular height, and the irregularity of its cliffs, if not 
impregnable, mutt at lealt be extremely difficult to be fub- 
dued by the affaults of any Tartar enemy. The valley of 
Jhanfu, which is very extenfive, has greatly the appearance 
of having been once the bed of a lake. It is particularly 
famous for the manufacture of woollen cloth, for which there 
is a very great demand. Thefe cloths, which are confined 
to two colours, garnet and white, feldom exceed half a yard 
in breadth ; they are woven very thick and clofe, like our 
frieze ; they are very foft to the touch, for the fleece of their 
fheep appears to be remarkably fine, and fupplies an ex- 
cellent material. Its fuperior phiability and warmth induce 
almoft all the priefts, both here and in Bootan, to ufe it 
for the fhort veft which they wear next the fkin; and 
thofe who can afford it have alfo their winter mantle of the 
fame. For this manufaéture, the va!ley of Jhanfu, from its 
central pofition, is very conveniently fituated, both as to 
receiving the material and conveying the cloth, when manu- 
factured, to Tefhoo Loomboo, Laffa, and Bootan. It has, 
in. confiquence, become the principal fettlement of manu- 
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tial advantage of {pace, climate, and fertility. It isextremely 
rich with abundant crops of corn, and exceedingly populous ; 
130 miles W.S.W_ of Laffa. N. lat. 28° 49’. E. long. 
89 32’. Turner's Thibet, p. 227. 

IHLE, a river of Brandenburg, which, by the addition 
of an artificial canal, forms 2 communication between the 
Havel, g miles W. of Brandenburg, and the Elbe. 

IHNE, a river, which rifes from a lake in the New 
Mark of Brandenburg, pafles by Stargard, Golnow, &c. 
and runsinto the Dammifch fee or Oder, g miles below 
Damme. 

JHONSEN, Rosert, in Biography, an ecciefiaftic, and 
a learned mufician, was one of the frit of our church com- 
pofers who difpofed his feveral parts with intelligence and 
defign. In writing upon a plain-fong moving in flow notes 
of equal value, which was fo much practifed in thefe times, 
he difcovers confiderable art and ingenuity in the manner 
of treating fubje&ts of fugue and imitation; in which kind 
of writing he feems to have been much fuperior to Ta- 
verner. 

IHRE, Joun, public profeffor of rhetoric and politics in 
the univerfity of Upfal, was born in March 1707. He was, 
on account of the early death of his father, chiefly educated 
under his grandfather, then archbifhop of Upfal. In 1730, 
when he had completed his ftudies, he fet out on his travels 
to enlarge his literary acquirements, and improve himfelf by 
the company and conyerfation of learned men. In 1733 ke 
returned to Upfal, where he difputed * De Ufu Accentuum 
Hebreorum,’’ and was ele€ted a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. In 1737 he was made public profeffor of 
poetry, and in 1748 he was appointed by the king prefeffor 
of rhetoric and politics; an office, the duties of which he 
difcharged for 40 years with great reputation, and with 
much real benefit to his pupils. In the year 1756 king 
Adolphus Frederick raifed him to the rank of a counfellor 
of the chancery ; two years after to that of patrician; and 
in 1759 conferred on him the order of the Polar Star. He 
died in 1780 in the 74th year of his age. He was author of 
many works, which will be lafting monuments of his great 
learning and indefatigable indufiry. In the year 1756 he 
undertook a Sueco-Gothic Lexicon, and began to arrange 
the materials which he had been preparing for the purpoie, 
In 1766 he publifhed a “* Lexicon Dialectorum,” in which 
he explained and illuftrated obfolete words, {till ufed in the 
provinces ; and in 174g his * Gloffarium Sveco-Gethicum” 
was publifhed in two volumes folio. Sweden is indebted to 
him for many other works, particularly for an explanation 
of the old catalogue of the Sueco-Gothic kings, to which 
are added the Old Wett-Gothic Laws. In his differtations 
« De Runorum Aatiquitate, Patria, Origine, et Occafu” 
he afferts that the Runic writing was formerly ufed in the 
greater part of Europe, was introduced into Sweden about 
the fixth century, and became entirely extin@ in the be- 
ginning of the r5th. He was poffefled of a found judgment 
and a retentive memory ; and fo clearly were his ideas ar- 
ranged, that he had never any need to correét what he had 
compofed. He was of a mild difpofition, loved innocent 
mirth, had an open friendly heart, and entertained the utmoft 
reverence for the Supreme Being. 

JHYLUM, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Lahore ; 73 miles N.N.W. of Lahore. 

JuxyLumM River. See Benur. 

JIB, in a Ship, is the fore-moft fail of it, being a large 
{tay-fail extended from the outer end of the bow/{prit, pro- 
longed by the jib-boom, towards the fore-top-maft head. 

Jis-Boom is a boom run out from the extremity of the 
bow-!prit, parallel to its length, and ferving t. ext nd the 
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bottom of the jib, and the flay of the fore-top-gallant-maft. 
It is attached to the bowfprit by means of two large 
boom-irons, or by one boom-iron, a cap on the outer end 
of the bow-fprit ; or by the cap without, and a ftrong lafh- 
ing within. 

JIBBEL-Aursss, in Geography. See Auress. 

JipseL-Deera, a mountain of Algiers, in the province of 
Titterie ; 50 miles S.S.E. of Algiers. 

Jisset-Karkar, arange of rocky mountains in the weftern 
province of Algiers; 20 miles N.E. of Tremecen. 

J1sBeL-Dwee, a mountain of Africa, in the weftern pro- 
vince of Algiers; S. of El Khadarah. 

JrpreL-Jfeell, a mountain of Africa, in the northern part 
of Tunis, anciently mount Cerna; about 15 miles S.W. of 
Bizerta. 

JrpseL-Muftewah, a mountain of Algiers, in the province 
of Conttantina, the chief abode of a clan of Kabyles, called 
Welled-Abdenore ; 45 miles $. of Conftantina. 

JrsseL-Sei/at, a mountain of Africa, in the Sahara; 78 
miles S.S.E. of Algiers. 

JIB-BELEAH, a range of mountains of Africa, form- 
ing a boundary between Tunis and Tripoli. 

JIBING. See Gysinc. 

JIDDA, in Geography, a fea-port town of Arabia Felix, 
in the fherriffate of Mecca, fituated on the Red fea, and firlt 
furrounded with walls by Sultan El Guri in 1514, im order 
to protect it from the Portuguefe, who were then beginning 
to become formidable on the Red fea. Although the walls 
are ftill ftanding, and alfo the bridges, they are now in a 
ruinous ftate. ‘The palace of the Pacha is but an indifferent 
building ; but there are other fine buildings in the town, 
conftructed of coral ftone. The other houfes are flight 
wooden fabrics. As Jidda is entirely deftitute of water, 
the inhabitants are fupplied with that which is collected by 
the Arabs in refervoirs among the hills, and brought by 
them from thence upon camels. The drefs of perfons of 
diftin@tion refembles that of the Turks in Cairo ; but the 
poorer fort wear only a fhirt without breeches. The drefs 
of the women is that of the Arabian females in general; 
large drawers, a flowing fhirt, and a veil. The employment 
of many of the poorer fort is fifhing, from which they earn 
but a fcanty fubfiftence. The country round Jidda is fandy 
and barren; and the fea feems to have receded from the 
land here as well as in other places, as, at a certain diftance 
from the fhore there are hills compofed of coral-rock, re- 
fembling the banks of coral lying along the coaft. The 
Arabs have a fingular method of taking wild ducks in the 
harbour ; the perfon who is in fearch of the game {tripping 
himfelf, and covering his head with fea-weeds, and thus ap- 
proaching the ducks, which, unalarmed at the fight of the 
weeds, he feizes by the feet. As Jidda is part of the domi- 
nions of the fherriffe of Mecea, the Turkifh fultan fends a 
Pacha to this city ; but the fupreme authority is fhared be- 
tween the fherriffe and the Turkifh governor, who is annually 
changed. The revenue arifing from the cuftoms is divided 
between the fultan and the fherriffe. The dues of cuftom 
are fixed at 10 per cent. upon the value of the goods, ar- 
bitrarily eftimated, fo that they may be really confidered as 
equal to 12 or 15 per cent. The Englifh, however, are 
particularly favoured, even more than the fubjects of the 
fu'tan; they pay only eight per cent. and are fuffered to 
difcharge this in goods, whereas all others muft produce 
money. Although the trade of Jidda is confiderable, this 
city is no more than a mart between Egypt and India. The 
fhizs from Suez feldom proceed farther than this port ; 
and thofe from India are not fuffered.to advance to Suez. 
The circumjacent country affords nothing but Taif almonds 
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for objects of traffic ; and of thefe the Englifh carry 500,000 
weight annually to India. Balm of Mecca is alfo brought 
hither from the neighbourhood of Medina, as an article for 
exportation. ‘The imports are greater, becaufe both Mecca 
and Medina are to be fupplied from this market. Large 
quantities of corn, rice, lentiles, fugar, oil, &c. are im- 
‘ported from Eggpt, without which this part of Arabia 
could not poffibly be inhabited. All goods from Europe 
come alfo by way of Egypt ; and, on the other hand, thofe 
which are brought hither from India, pafs generally into 
Egypt. No money is coined in this province; the fpecie 
current here is altogether foreign, and the fame as at Conftan- 
tinople and Cairo. But the larger coins pafs at a higher rate 
here than at Cairo, becaufe {mall money, brought by the 
pilgrims, is more plentiful here than even where it is coined. 
‘The trading janizaries in this place are properly merchants, 
who are proteéted by the privileges of that body in which 
they are enrolled from the impofitions to which this traffic 
would otherwife be lable; but they perform so military 
duty, and receive no pay. N. lat. 21° 17’. Niebuhr. 
Bruce. 

JIDGER, a river of Hindooftan, probably the fame 
with the Selima, which runs on the weft of Sirhind to the 
fouth, towards Soonam, about 60 miles S.W. of Sirhind ; 
between which and the Setlege a canal was formed by 
Ferofe. 

JIDMEELAH, a town of Algiers; 28 miles W.S.W-: 
of Conftantina. 

JIDOON, a diftri& of Afia, fituated on the E. fide of 
the river Sindé, on the borders of Cachemire and Thibet. 

JIG, in Mufic, implies both a dance and a tune, generally 
in rapid triplets of €, 3, or 47. See Gica. 

JIGAT, or Juccar Point, in Geography, a cape of 
Hindooftan, forming the weitern extremity and fifth divi- 
fion of Guzerat, on which point is a pagoda. N. lat. 227 
23’. E. long. 68° 12!. ; 

JIGGER, in Sea Language, is a machine conrfifting of a 
piece of rope about five feet tong, with a block at one end, 
and a fheave at the other; and ufed to hold or the cable, 
when it, is heaved into the fhip by the revolution of the wind- 
lafs. See Hoxtpinc on. 

Jiccer-tackle, is a light fmall tackle, confifting of a 
double and fingle block, ufed on various occafions by fea- 
men. 

JIGGUROON, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the circar of Sirhind; 23 miles W.S.W. of Sirhind. 

JIGNI, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Gohud ; 
18 miles $.S.E. of Kooch. : 

JIG-PIN, in Mining, is a pin of wood, which the drawers 
of ore or coals, &c. by itowfes or turn-beams, put intoa hole, 
to prevent the handlefs turning round, when it is wifhed te 
fufpend the barrel or corve in or over the fhaft. 

JIHON, in Geography. See Amu and Oxus. 

JIJEL, a town of Algiers, in the province of Con- 
ftantina, now reduced to a few houfes and a {mall fort, in 
which the Turks have a {mall garrifon: it is fituated ona 
point of land near the fea ; 30 miles E.N.E. of Boujeiah. 
This was formerly called /gil/gili, whichiee. N. lat. 3656’. 
E. long. 6°. 

- JILGOUN, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in the province 
of Caramania; 28 miles E. of Akferai. 

JILLIFREE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Barra, on the banks of the Gambia. N. lat. 13° 16%, 
W. long. 16° 7/. 

JIMMALI, a town of Abyflinia; 4o miles S. of 
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JIMMEL, atown of Africa, in the kingdom of Tunis, 
anciently called «* Tegxa ; 11 miles S.W. of Lempta.— 
Alfo, a town of Algiers, 33 miles S.W. of Conttantina. 

JIMMELAH, a town of Africa, anciently « Gemella,”’ 
near which are magnificent ruins, the remains of an amphi- 
theatre, &c.; 27 miles S.S.W. of Conftantina. 

JINBALA, or Gurnsara, a kingdom of Africa, being 
anifland formed by two branches of the Niger, which fepa- 
rate at leaving the lake Dibbie, and again unite about 15 
miles from Tombuétoo. It is of an oval form, about 80 
roiles long, and about 40 in its greateft breadth. The coun- 
try is faid to be fertile, and abounding fo much with fwamps 
and creeks, that the Moors have not been able to fubdue it. 
The inhabitants are negroes. Its capital is Jinbala, fituated 
on one branch of the Niger, and ferving as a re‘ting place for 
merchants, who trade between Tombuéioo and the weltern 
parts of Africa. N. lat. 16° 4!. E. long. 07 16. 

JINCUGHI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 18 
miles N. of Kiutaja. 

JINDEYA, a town of Africa, inthe country of Woolly ; 
30 miles W.S.W. of Medina. 

JINGLER, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude ; 33 miles 
S.E. of Gooracpour. 

JINNETT, a fea-port town of Algiers, in the province 
of Titterie, fituated ona fmall creek of the Mediterranean, 
at the mouth of the Yiffer. Great quantities of corn are 
annually exported from this part to Europe ; 33 miles E. 
of Algiers. N. lat. 36° 43’. E. long. 4° 10%. 

JINZO, atownof Spain, in Galicia; 12 miles S.E. of 
Orenfe. 

JINZOOWARAH, a town of Hindooftan, in the coun- 
try of Guzerat ; 40 miles S. of Janagur. 

IJO, a town of Sweden, in the government of Ulea; 20 
miles N. of Ulea—Alfo, a town of Japan, in the ifland 
of Xicoco. N. lat. 34°. E.long. 134° 10'. 

JIONPOUR, a circar of Hindooftan, in Allahabad, 
about 50 miles long and 30 broad.—Alfo, the capital, which 
is a {mall city on the Goomty river; about 4o miles N.W. 
of Benares, and on the road from that city to Fyzabad. 
N. lat. 25° 46’. E. long. 82° 55'. 

JIOSORRA, a town of Africa, in Bambarra. N. lat. 
14°38’. E.long. 3° 4o'. 

JIRBAN, a town of Arabia, in Yemen; 8 miles N.W. 
of Sana. 

JIRREE, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Go- 
hud; 25 miles W. of Narwa. 

JIRWARY, a town of Hindooftan, in the eircar of 
Gohud ; 7 miles S.W. of Gwalior. 

JITTIS, atown of Sweden, in the province of Tavatt- 
land ; 62 miles E. of Tavafthus. 

_ JIVANI, a name of the Hindoo regent, or god of fire, 
corref{ponding in many points with the Vulcan of weftern 
mythologifts. Another of his names is Pavaka, which fee. 

JLYA, in Zoology, the namé of an American animal, of 
the otter-kind, called alfo carigucibeiu. It is an amphi- 
bious creature, of the fize of a middle-fized dog. Its 
head is round, and like a cat's; but its nofe is fomewhat 
pointed; its eyes are black ; its ears roundifh, and placed 
very low asin the otter; and it has a fort of beard or 
whifkers, compofed of a few ftiff hairs; the feet have all 
five toes, the inner one being {maller than any of the others : 
the hair is foft, not long, and all black, except thofe 
on the head, which are brown, and fome which compofe 
a yellowifh {pot under the threat. Its note is much like 
that of ayoung puppy. It feeds on fifh, and other animals. 
Ray. 

IK, in Geography, a river of Ruffia, which runs into the 
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Kama.—Alfo, a river of Ruffia, which runs into the Sak- 
kara. ; 

IKALIS, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Abo; 40 miles E.N.E. of Biorneborg. 

IKARUNGA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ni- 
phon; 75 miles N. of Meaco. N. lat. 36° 16/. E. long. 
136°. 

STKDER, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 30 
miles S. of Satalia. 

IKEIKANI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia; 
65 miles I. of Conftantinople. 

IKENDA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon ; 
140 miles W.N.W. of Jedo. 

IKENILD Srreer, one of the four famous ways that 
the Romans made in England. See WaArLinc-STREEY. 
-IKLERA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Katchwara ; 34 miles E.N.E. of Saurungpour. 

IKOLLA, a province of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Angola, E. of Loanda. 

IKON, a town ef Africa, on the Gold coaft, where the 
Dutch have a faGory. 

IKTIMAN, atown of European Turkey, in Bulgaria ; 
25 miles E.S.E. of Sofia. 

IKUA, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ximo; 50 
miles N.N.E. of Nangafaki. 

ILA, Ixay, Za, or Jflay, is one of the Hebrides, 
lying to the fouth-weft of Jura, and in the county of Ar- 
gyll, Scotland. It extends twenty-eight miles from north 
to fouth, and eighteen from eaft to weit. On the eaft fide 
the furface is hilly, and covered with heath, but the greater 
part of the ifland is flat. The coaft is rugged and rocky, 
but indented by numerous bays and harbours, which are fafe 
landing-places for {mall veffels; and at Lochindale is a har- 
bour for fhips of confiderable burthen, with a quay, oppo- 
fite to the large village of Bowmore. ‘There are feveral 
lakes ; and the ifland is well watered by numerous ftreams 
and rivers, abounding with trout and falmon. In the centre 
of the ifland is a lake called Loch Finlagan, three miles in 
circumference, with the iflet of the fame name in the mid- 
dle, the ancient refidence of the Macdonalds, the great 
lords of the ifles; but the palaces and offices are now in 
ruins. Inttead of athrone, the chief ftood on a itone feven 
feet {quare, in which there was a hollow cut to receive his 
feet: here he was crowned and anointed, in prefence of his 
chieftains, by the bifhop of Argyll and feven inferior prieits. 
The ftone is {till preferved. ‘The ceremony, after the new 
lord had colle&ted his kindred and vaffals, was truly patri- 
archal. Having put on his armour, helmet, and fword, he 
took an oath to rule as his anceftors had done ; to govern as 
a parent would his children: his people, in return, {wore 
that they would render him the obedience due to a parent. 
Anciently, the dominions of this potentate included Ila, 
Jura, Colonfay, Mull, Arran, &c.: and the peninfula of 
Kintyre ufually fhared the fate of the ifles ; for we find that, 
in 1093; after one of the grants of the kings of Scotland, 
the lord of the ifles, in order to bring Kintyre within the 
compafs of the grant, had his barge drawn under {fail over 
the ifthmus of Tarbert ; after which, confidering his power, 
not even the Scottifh monarch was fo hardy as to deny that 
Kintyre was an ifland. About the year 1586, the domi- 
nion of the ifles confifted only of Ifla, Jura,- Kintyre, and 
Knapdale ; fo reduced was it from its former extent during 
the reign of James III. Near Finlagan is another little 
ifle, called Ilan-na-corlle, 7. e, the ifland of Council, where 
thirteen judges conftantly fat to decide differences between 
the fubjeéts of the Macdonalds, for which they received 
the eleventh part of the value of the contefted property. 
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In the firfk ifle were buried the wives and children of the 
lords of the ifles: but their own bodies were depofited in 
the more facred ground of Iona. Befides the caftle on the 
ifland, thefe powerful lords had a houfe and chapel at La- 
gannon, on the fide of Loch-in-dal; a ftrong caftle on a 
rock in the fea, at Dunowaick, at the fouth-ealt end of the 
ifland ; for, after their expulfion from the Ifle of Mann, in 
1304, they made this ifland their place of refidence ; fome- 
times making their abode at Dalreudhain in Kintyre, where 
the modern burgh of Campbeltown is fituated. "The ifland 
was formerly divided into four parifhes, Kilchonan, Kil- 
dalton, Killarrow, and Kilmeny ; but the two laft are now 
united. The total population of the ifland, as ftated in the 
ftatiftical reports of the three parifhes in 1793, was 9500. 
The quadrupeds, enumerated by Mr. Pennant, befides the 
domeltic animals, are weafels, otters, and hares; the latter 
dark-coloured, fmall, and bad runners. The birds are 
eagles, peregrine falcons, muir-fowl, ptarmigans, and’ red- 
breafted goofeanders. Vipers {warm in the heath ; and the 
natives are faid to cure the wound by a poultice of hemlock 
and henbane. In this ifland feveral ancient diverfions and 
fuperftitions are fill preferved: the latter, however, are 
almoft extin&, or only lurk among the very meanelt of the 
people. Yet the power of fafcination {till retains a ftrong 
hold on their minds. The late-wakes, or funerals, were 
attended with fports and dramatic entertainments, compofed 
of many parts ; and the aétors often changed their drefles 
fuitable to their charaG@ters. The fubje& of the drama was 
hiftorical, and preferved by memory. ‘The general language 
of the common people is the Gaelic; yet Englifh is well 
underftood, and taught in all the fchools. The chief amufe- 
ments are finging and dancing ; in the latter are exhibited 
an eafe and gracefulnefs of motion peculiar to this ifland. 
Ila abounds with mines of lead and copper, which are very 
rich, and have been long wrought. There are alfo vait 
quantities of that ore of iron called bog-ore, of the concrete 
Kind, and below it large ftrata of vitriolic mundic. Near 
the veins of lead are found fpecimens of barytes and excel- 
lent emery. A fmall quantity of quickfilver has been found 
in the muirs, and it is probable that a more attentive fearch 
would difcover more of that valuable mineral. Limeftone 
and marle are abundant ; but of thefe the inhabitants are 
fearcely acquainted with the value. Pennant’s Tour to the 
Hebrides. 

Iva, in Hindoo Mythology, a female who appears in fe- 
veral undefined or equivocal characters. Sir William Jones 
notices her as the daughter of the feventh Menu, or Noah 
(fee Menu), and wife of a fon of Chandra, or the Moon. 
She is thus one of the maternal anceftors of both the great 
claffes of people diftinguifhed among the Hindoos by the 
titles of children of the fun, Surya-vanfa (fee Surya- 
vansA), and children of the moon, Chandra-vanfa; Ila’s 
father, Menu, being of the former race, and hence furnamed 
Vaivafwata, or offspring of the fun. (See Vatvaswata ) 
In another of her charaGters fhe appears to be a perfonifi- 
cation of the earth, and the wife of Menu or Noah; in 
another as his fon: in all of which may be traced fome 
appearance of allegory referring to the important part borne 
by the great reftorer of our [pecies, as parent and pro- 
tector of terreftrial produ€tions. On one occafion fhe in- 
curred the difpleafure of Parvati, the Juno of the Hindoo 
Olympus, who curfing her, caufed her to become alter- 
nately one month a man anda month.a woman ; but by the 
efficacy of devotions paid toa linga (fee Linea), the fymbol 
of Siva, fhe was reitored to her permanency of fex through 
the favour, thus propitiated, of that divinity. This fable we 
fhall not attempt to explain. See Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon, 
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ILAK, or Jara, in Geography a town of Nubia, ow 
the Nile, which fome fuppofe to have been the {cite of the 
ancient Meroe. N. lat. 17°48. E. long. 34° 10’. 

ILAMBA, or Exvuané, the name of two provinces of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Angola; the Upper is the more 
inland, and the Lower nearer the Atlantic. Both are fer- 
tile, and yield a confiderable revenue to the crown of Por- 
tugal. 

TLANTZ, the capital of the Grey league, a {mall town 
of Switzerland, containing about 60 houfes, and partly fur« 
rounded by walls. It is the place where the general diet 
of the three leagues affembles every third year. The ad- 
jacent country is fertile in every {pecies of grain and pafture. 
The points of view are extremely fine, exhibiting a fmall 
plain tkirted by cultivated mountains, and backed by a ridge 
of barren rocks which bound the valley of Lugnetz. N, 
lat. 46° 40'. E. long. g° 18'. 

ILANTZINSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Irkutfk ; 10 miles N.N.W. of Verchnei or Udinfk. 

ILAT, a fmall ifland on the eaft coaft of the ifland of 
Bouro. SS. lat. 3° 35’. E. long. 127° 33’. 

ILATHERA Bark. See Crurta. 

ILBERG, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Warmeland ; fix miles N.W. of Carlitadt. 

ILCHESTER, properly IvetcuesTer, is an ancient 
borough, market-town, and parifh in the hundred of Tin- 
tinhull, Somerfetfhire, England, and is fituated on the 
river Ivel. Its Roman name was J/chalis, and it was 
one of the moft eminent flations the Romans poffeffed in 
thefe parts. It was by them environed with a ftrong walk 
and deep ditch, which originally was filled with water from 
the river. Its form was an oblong fquare, the Foffe-road 
pafling through it from north-eaft to fouth-weft. The vef- 
tiges both of the wall and ditch are ftill difcernible, the 
former being regularly compofed of ftone and brick-work 
intermingled : the ditch on the north-weit fide is now filled 
up, and become a road called Yard-lane. The Fofle-road 
was here paved with large flag-ltones ; fome of which are 
vilible in the old ford through the river near the bridge. 
At the time of the Norman conquett, Ivelchefter was a city 
of confiderable note, and contained feveral parifh churches. 
Vait arches and immenfe foundations of ancient buildings lie 
beneath the furface of the ground ; and the entire {cite of the 
old city is filled with fubterraneous ruins. The prefent 
town exhibits but fimall indications of its former greatnefs. 
It confifts of four ftreets but indifferently built ; and has 
one parifh church, and a meeting-houle for Diffenters. The 
ehurch has a tower, fifty feet high, conftructed of Roman 
ftone. The aflizes for the county were fixed to be held 
here by a patent granted by Edward III., but they have 
Jong fince been held only alternately with Wells, Taunton, 
and Bridgewater.’ The county gaol is {till here. The civik 
government of this borough is velted in a bailiff and twelve 
capital burgeffes, who, together with the inhabitants not 
receiving alms, return two members to parliament. The firft 
return was 26 Edward I. An hofpital for the entertain- 
ment of pilgrims and poor travellers was founded, about the 
year 1226, by William Dacus: it was afterwards converted 
into a nunnery ; the ruins are ftill extant. A weekly market 
on Wednefday has exiited here ever fince the conqueft, but 
has greatly declined. Here are two annual fairs. Ichefter 
is 122 miles diftant from London: the return under the popu- 
lation a& of 1801 was-138 houfes, and 942 inhabitants. The 
celebrated philofopher Roger Bacon, juftly accounted the 
wonder of his age, was born in this town, A. D. 1214. 
Collinfon’s Hiftory of Somerfetfhire, vol. iii. 
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ILDINSKOI, a cape of Ruffia, in the Pacific ocean, 
near the northern part of Kamtfchatka. NN. lat. 59° 15’. 
E. long. 164° 14'. ' 

ILDUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, be- 
longing to the Ilercaones, at fome diftance from the fea,. 
N.E. of Segobriga. In Antonine’s Itinerary it is marked 
on the route from Dertofa to Saguntum. 

ILERAY, in Geography, one of the fmaller weftern 
iflands of Scotland, near the N. coaft of Benbecuia. N. lat. 
57°'30', W. long. 7° 25. 

ILERCAONES, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Spain, in the Tarragonenfis, towards the mouth of the Ebrus. 
~ TLERDA, or Lerina, a town of Spain, upon the Si- 
Coris: its fituation at the foot of the Pyrenees expofed it 
incellantly to the horrors of war from the time when the 
Romans began to penetrate into Spain. Under Gallienus 
it was almoit entirely deftroyed by the Barbarians, who, 
migrating from Germany, ravaged the weftern parts of the 
empire. 

ILERGETES, a people of Hither Spain, E. of the 
Vafcones. Their principal towns were Ilerda, Bergufia, and 
Ofca. 

ILES, in Agriculture, a term provincially applied in fome 
places to denote the beards or awns of different defcriptions 
of grain, fuch as barley, wheat, &c. See AWNs. 

ILETERTON, in Geography, a town of Thibet, 30 
miles §.W. of Cha-tcheou. 

ILEUM, in Anzatomy, the third divifion of the {mall in- 
teftine. See INTESTINE. 

ILEX, in Botany. Linn. Gen.n.172. Reich. 184. Schreb. 
232. Jufl. 379. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Smith Fl. Brit. 192. 
Aquifolium, Tournef. 371. Ciafs and order, Yetrandria 
Tetragynia. Polygamia Dioecia, Hudf. Nat. Ord. Dumo/e. 
Rhamni, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth four-toothed, very fmall, per- 
manent. Cor. one-petalled, four-parted, wheel-fhaped ; di- 
vifions roundifh, {preading, rather large, with cohering 
claws. Stam. Filaments four, awl-fhaped, fhorter than the 
corolla, anthers {mall. Pi/?. Germen roundifh; ityle none ; 
ftigmas four, obtufe. Peric. Berry roundifh, four-celled. 


Seed folitary, bony, oblong, obtufe, gibbofe on one fide, 


cornered on the other. ' 

Ef Ch. Calyx four-toothed. Corolla wheel-fhaped. 
Style none. Berry four-feeded. 

1. I.-aguifolium. Common Holly. Linn. Spec. 181. Sytt. 
168. Reich. 1. 354. Hort. Cliff. 40. Upf. 22. Hudf. Engl. 
446. Wither. Ar. 168. Mill. fig. t. 46. Hunt. Evel. 262. 
‘Thunb. Jap. 79. Lour. Cochinch. 91. (Aquifolium, Halli.) 
Helv. n. 667. Ilex, Scop. Carn. n. 177. Varieties «. 
I. aculeata baccifera, Bauh. Pin. 425. Agquifolium vulgo, 
Bauh. Hilt. 1.114. Tourn, Init. 600. Adquifolium, Ger. 
1155. Rati Hitt. 1622. Syn. 466. 8. I. heterophylla. 
Various leaved Holly. Ait. Hort. Kew. 1.169. « Leaves 
toothed, fpiny, and entire.’’ y. I. craflifolia. “Thick-leaved 
Holly. Ait. Hort. Kew. 1.169. « Leaves thicker, equally 
ferrate.’’ 3. I. recurya. Slender Holly. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
1.169. ‘¢ Leaves narrower, recurved.” «. I. ferox. Hedge- 
hog Hoily. Ait. Hort. Kew. 1.169. Linn. Sytt. 168. 6. 
Reich. 1. 354. @. ‘ Leaves with the upper furface f{piny.”’ 

2. I. opaca. Corolina Holly. Ait. Hort. Kew. 1. 169. 
«« Leaves ovate, acute, fpiny, {mooth, flat, flowers {cat- 
tered at the bafe of the lait year’s fhoots.?? Native of Ca- 
rolina: flowers in May and June. 

3. I. Perado. Thick leaved {mooth Holly. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. 1. 169. ‘ Leaves ovate with a point, unarmed, al- 
wot entire.” Native of Madeira: flowers in April and 
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4. I, Prinoides. Deciduous Holly. Ait. Hort. Kews 


1. 169. ‘ Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, acute, deciduous, fer- 
rate, ferratures without prickles. Native of Carolina and 
Virginia: flowers in July. 

5- 1. Caffne. Dahoon Holly. Linn. Spec. 181. Reich. 
1. 354. Hort. Cliff. go. I. caroliniana; Mill. Dict. n. 3. 
Aquifolium carolinenfe, fol. dentatis baccis rubris. Catefb. 
Carol. 1.t.33. a I. Caffine latifolia. Broad-leaved Da- 
hoon Holly. « Leaves lanceolate-oblong, ferrate.’” 8. I. 
C. anguitifolia. Narrow-leaved Dahoon Holly. ‘¢ Leaves 
lanceolate, almoft quite entire.” Ait. Hort. Kew. 1. 170. 
«¢ Leaves alternate, diltant, evergreen, lanceolate, ferrate, 
ferratures acuminate.”? Native of Florida and Carolina. 

6. I. womitoria. South-fea Tea or evergreen- Caffine. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. 1. 170. (Cafline Paragua; Mill. Dic. 
n. 2. fig. t. 83. f. 2. Pluk. Mant.t. 376. f. 2. Catefb. Carol. 2. 
t.57-) Leaves alternate, diftant, oblong, bluntifh, crenate- 
ferrate, ferratures without prickles.”? Native of Weit Flo- 
rida. The leaves are ufed for making an infufion in the 
manner of tea; which is accounted by the Indians very 
wholefome, and is almoft the only phytic they ule in fome 
parts. he plant is fuppofed to be the fame with that 
which grows in Paraguay, where the Jeluits make a great 
revenue from the leaves. 

7. L.efiatica. Linn. Spec, 181. Reich. 1. 354. ** Leaves 
broad-lanceolate, blunt, quite entire.”? Native of the Eait 
Indies. 

8. I. runcifolia. Linn. Spec. 181. Reich. 1. 354. Plum. 
Ic. 118.2. « Leaves wedge-form, three-cufped.” Native 
of South America. 

_ 9. I. integra. Linn. Syft. 168. Thunb. Jap. 77. Leaves 
oblong, obtufe, entire ; peduncles one-flowered.”’ 

10. I. rotunda. Linn. Syft. 168. Thunb. Jap. 77. Leaves 
rounded, acute, entire ; peduncles umbelliferous.”’ 

rt. 1. crenata. Linn. Syit. 168. Thunb. Jap. 78. ** Leaves 
ovate crenate, peduncles on the branches feattered, bearing 
two or three flowers. ; 

12.-I. emarginata. Linn. Sy. 168. Thunb. Jap., 78. 
‘‘ Leaves obovate, emarginate, flowers axillary, ,ufually: in 

airs. 
2 13. 1. ferrata. Linn. Syft. 168. Thunb. Jap. 78. “ Leaves 
ovate, acute, ciliate, ferrate, fowers.axillary, folitary. Flow- 
ers ia June.” 

14. 1. japonica. Linn. Syft. 168. Thunb. Jap. 79. §* Leaves 
oppofite feffile, lowers in terminating racemes, and flowers in 
April.” ; 

15. I. /atifolia. Linn. Syft. 168. Thunb. Jap. 79- ** Leaves 
ovate ferrate, flowers axillary, aggregate.” 

16. I. crocea. Thunb. Prodr. 32. ‘ Leaves oblong fer- 
rate, ferratures ciliate fpiny.’’ Native of the Cape ef Good 
Hope. 

Vhis genus confifts of fmall trees or fhrubs, with alternate 
leaves, evergreen, toothed and thorny ; and axillary many- 
flowered peduncles. ‘The common helly rifes trem 20 to 39 
feet, and fometimes more. It grows wild in many parts cf 
Europe, in North America, Japan, Cochinchina, &e.; and 
is found in woods and forefts in many parts of England, 
In Englihh it is called «* Hulver’’ and «* Holme.’’ For its 
ules, fee Horry. 

TLex, in Gerdening, contains plants of the hardy ever- 
green tree or fhrubby “kinds; of which the fpecies moitly 
cultivated are the common holly (I. aquifolium) ; the Da- 
hoon holly (I. cafline) ; and the South fea tea, or evergreen 
caffine (I. vomitoria), 

There are a great many varieties of both the green-leaved 
and variegated forts. Of the firlt the common green-leaved 
prickly, the {meoth green-leaved, the narrow ferrated green- 
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Teaved, the green-leaved yellow-berried, the box-leaved 
green, and the hedge-hog green ; and of the latter the com- 
mon prickly, with filver ftriped leaves, with gold itriped 
leaves, with blotched leaves; the {mooth with white ftriped 
leaves, with yellow ftriped leaves, with blotched leaves, with 
nairow ftriped leaves, the blotched yellow berried ; the 
cream-coloured, the copper-coloured, the white-leaved, the 
mottled-edged, the hedge-hog filver-edged, the gold-edged 
hedge-hog, the white-blotched hedge-hog, the yellow-blotched 
hedge-hog, and the painted lady variegated. 

And of the fecond fort there are varieties with broad 
leaves, and with narrow leaves, with fearcely any ferra- 
tures. 

Method of Culture —Thefe plants are all capable of being 
increafed from feeds, and by the operations of budding and 
grafting upon proper ftocks. 

The feeds or berries fhould be fown, as foon as they are 
perfeétly ripened, in fmall beds prepared for the purpofe. 
But as they are long in germinating, it is the practice with 
fome to depofit them, for a year before they are fown in the 
beds, in pots filled with earth or fand, or in a hole in the 
earth, in a dry fituation; the firft is probably the beil me- 
thod. The plants moitly .rife in the fecond f{pring, when 
they fhould be kept well weeded and watered. After they 
have had two years’ growth in thefe beds they fhould be 
removed, and planted out in nurfery rows at the diftance of 
two feet, and one apart in the rows. They fhould remain 
in thefe till of a proper fize to be planted where they are 
to remain, keeping them perfeétly clean, and the ground 
occafionally flirred about them. 

The proper feafons for removing them are either the 
early autumn or fpring ; the former in dry grounds, and the 
latter in thofe that are of a retentive nature. 


In the fecond fort the feeds, after being prepared as above, 
fhould be fown in pots, and plunged the fecond {pring ina 
gentle hot-bed, in order to bring up the plants. ‘They 
fhould then be kept in the pots, and have proteétion in the 
winter feafon till they have become of hardy growth, when 
they may be turned out and planted in warm fituations. 
They afterwards require proteCtion in very fevere winters by 

mats or other means. 7 
_ And the third fort may be managed in the fame way as 
the fecond, the young plants being gradually inured to the 
open air, having only the morning fun at firft. They fhould 
be kept in the pots four or five years, as they grow flowly, 
being well proteGted in the winter. They all fucceed bett 
in a dry foil. 

All the varieties of the different foils are to be continued 
either by budding or grafting upon ftocks of the firft 
fort. The firft fhould be performed in the latter part of 
fummer, and the latter in the early fpring, upon ftocks of 
two years’ growth. See Bupprnc, Crartina, and In- 
OCULATING, 

All the forts and varieties are highly ornamental in the 
clumps, borders, and other parts of pleafure-grounds, 
affording much variety when judicioufly intermixed. The 
firft fort frequently rifes to a large tree, having a fine white 
hard wood ufeful for various purpofes. The bark alfo 
affords the fub{tance called bird-lime, whichis prepared by 
boiling it till the green part is capable of being feparated 
from the white, then laying it in a cool cellar for a few 
days, afterwards pounding it till it becomes a tough patte, 
wathing it repeatedly, till it gets quite clear, then placing 
jt in an earthen veffel to ferment or become fine, when it will 


be fit for ufe, 
Itex. Sce Hrrromane and QuERCUS, 
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Trex Aquifolium, in Natural Hiffory. The leaves of this 
plant were found, among others, preferved in the filt and 
peaty matters, below the ordinary level of the “tides, at 
Sutton, in Lincolnfhire, by Dr. De Serra and fir Jofeph 
Banks, in 1796. Phil. Tranf. 1799. 

ILFRACOMB, in Geography, is a fea-port, market: 
town, and parifh in the hundred of Braunton and county of 
Devon, England. It derives confiderable trade from the 
herring-fifhery in the Briftol channel. The peculiar’ fitua- 
tion and fafety of the harbour occafion many veflels to put 
in here, when it is dangerous for them to enter the mouth 
of the river Taw for Barnftaple. In confequence of this 
circumftance, much of the port bufinefs of that place is 
tranfaéted at Ilfracomb. Nature and art feern to have com- 
bined in forming the harbour, which, appearing like a na- 
tural bafin, is almoft furrounded by craggy heights, overs 
fpread with foliage. On three fides the rocks rife in a 
femicircular {weep ; and on the fourth a bold mafs of rock 
ftretches nearly half-way acrofs the mouth of the bay. 
This rock rifes almoft to a point ; and on the top is ere€ted a 
light-houfe, which has the appearance of a place of worthip. 
Along the fide of this rock, to the opening of the harbour, 
runs an artificial pier, judicioufly conitruéted to prevent the 
accumulation of fand ; fo that by the joint aflfiftance of 
the natural barrier and this piece of mafonry, fhips of 230 
tons burthen may ride completely land-locked, and fafe 
from the violence of the weather. An infcription, over the 
aor of the pier, informs us that the town was indebted 
or this valuable addition to its convenience and advantage, 
to fir Bourchier Wray, bart., who, in the year 1760, partly 
rebuilt, lengthened, and enlarged this extenfive barrier. 
Previous to the year 1731, the pier was 850 feet long, but 
the violence of the fea having nearly deftroyed it, the par- 
liament then paffed an at for repairing and enlarging it, 
with the harbour, &c. The town confifts principally of 
one well-built ftreet, extending a mile in length, from the 
church to the fea fide. A number of good houfes, chiefly 
for the fummer accommodation of {ftrangers, is ranged along 
fide of the harbour. The church is a large plain itru€ture, 
but not demanding any particular notice. Camden, though, 
prebendary of this place, fcarcely. mentions it in his Bri- 
tannia. ‘The civil government of the town is vefted in a 
mayor, bailiffs, and other officers. Ilfracomb is 202 miles 
diitant from London ; has a well-fupplied market on Satur- 
days ; and contained, at the time of the late return to par- 
liament, 455 houfes, and 1838 inhabitants. 

Three miles eaft of the town is Watermouth, the feat 
of Jofeph Davie, efq. The houfeis fituated on an eminence, 
having in front an inlet of the fea, which forms a molt beau-~ 
tiful bafin, environed by rocks on the right and left. The 
varied chara¢ter of rock, lake, and dale, conftitutes very fins 
gular and romantic fcenery. Warner’s Walk through the 
Weltern Counties. Mafon’s Cbfervations on the Weftern 
Counties. Beauties of England and Wales, vol. iv. 

LGINSKATA, atown of Rvffia, in the government 
of Irkutik, at the conflux of the Ilga and Lena; 52 miles 
S. of Orlenga. 

ILGINSKOI, atownof Ruffia, in the government of 
Irkutik, on the Ilga; 140 miles N. of Irkuthk. N. lat. 
54. 30’. E. long. 105” 14". 

ILHA Granpe, an ifland in the Atlantic, near the 
coaft of Brafil, abut 15 miles long and three broad. S._ 
lat ear rok 

ILHEO, a {mall ifland in the Atlantic, near the coaft of 
Africa. _S. lat. 23° 30!. , 

ILHEOS, a fea-port town of Brafil, and capital of a 
diftriét, called ** Rios dos- Uheos,”’ fituated at the mouth” 
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of a river of the fame name, 
36° 36. 

ALI, a river of Tartary, which runs into lake Palcati ; 
20 miles N.W. of Harcas. 


ILIA, in Anatomy, the technical term for thofe parts of 
the body, which are bounded by the upper bread portions 
of the offa innominata, It is one of the fubdivifions of the 
abdominal cavity. See Appomrn. : 

ILIABAD, in Geography; a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Carnatic ; four miles S.W. of Arnee. 

ILIAC, in Anatomy, an epithet applied to certain organs 
of the body, fituated in or near the ilia. Thus we have the 
" common or primary ilia arteries (iliac communes) ; the 
external and internal #iac arteries (iliaca externa et interna) ; 
veins of the fame names, correfponding to thefe ; the pof- 
terior iliac artery (iliaca pofterior or glutwa). 

Intac Paffon, or Lleus,in Medicine, a term ufed by many 
modern writers to defignate thofe forms of inteltinal difeafe, 
in which, after fevere attacks of pain in the belly, the in- 
verfion of the periftaltic motions of the inteftines is fuch, as 
to occafion a vomiting of feculent matter. This may hap- 
pen from any great obftru€tion of the bowels; but chiefly 
occurs when either inflammation is induced, or a fevere f{paf- 
modic conftrigtion takes place in fome part of the canal. 
The ileus, therefore, is only another term for inflammation 
of the bowels, or enteritis in the one cafe, and for colic in the 
other. (See thefe articles.) The name was probably appro- 
priated with a view of difcriminating an affe€tion of the 
{mall inteltines, or ilinm (2Asv), from a fimilar diforder of 
the large inteftines, or co/on, which had been termed colica : 
but fuch diftinction is not ealily afcertained ; and the ileus 
can only be confidered as an extreme degree of colic, where 
inflammation has not a@ually fupervened. The terms mi- 
ferere mei, volvulus, and chordapfus, have alfo been ufed as 
appellations of the difeafe. All the caufes of obftruction 
to the free paflage of the feces along the canal of the in- 
teftines, inafmuch as they commonly induce inflammation, 
or fpafmodic contraétion, and invert the periftaltic motion, 
may produce ileus: fuch as ernie, or ruptures, intus- 
fufception, calculi, indurated feces, &c. ; and the remedies 
applicable to colic and enteritis re{peGtively will cure the 
difeafe. It is to be obferved, however, that as this com- 
plete inverfion of the periftaltic motion of the canal implies 
the moft fevere degree of thefe difeafes, fo it is neceflarily 
an alarming and dangerous fymptom whenever it appears. 

ILIACOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the country of the Nayrs ; 20 miles N.E. of Tellicherry. 

ILITACUS Inrernus, in Anatomy ; iliaque, ilio-trochan- 
tinien ; a mufcle of the lower extremity, placed in the iliac 
fofla, and at the upper and anterior part of the thigh, and 
extending from the two anterior thirds of the crifta of the 
ilium to the trochanter minor of the thigh-bone. It is thin 
and broad above, narrower and thicker below, fo as to be in 
fome degree fan-fhaped. Its anterior furface is concave 
above and convex below: that portion of it which is above 
the crural arch is covered by the peritoneum, loofely at- 
tached by cellular fubftance, by the cecum on the right, 
and by the figmoid flexure of the colon on the left fide of 
the body. ‘The anterior crural nerve is alfo in conta& with 
it here. Below the crural arch, the iliacus internus is covered 
on the outfide by the fartorius, on the infide by the crural 
veffeis and nerve, and in the middle by the fafcia lata. The 
poiterior furface covers the iliac fofla, and is attached to the 
two fuperior thirds of this excavation ; it covers alfo the 
anterior inferior fpine of the ilium, and is attached to its 
inner edge ; it then covers the upper end of the re@us, and 


S. lat. 15° 25/. W. long. 
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the hip-joint, to the orbicular ligament of which it is af- 
tached. 

The internal edge is covered above by the pfoas magnus ¢ 
below, thefe two mufcles are united into one mafs. The 
outer edge is extended obliquely from the anterior fuperior 
{pine of the ilium to the bale of the little trochanter ; it is 
covered by the fartorius, and covers a little of the triceps. 
The upper edge is attached to the two anterior thirds of the 
inner margin of the crifta of the ilium, and to the ilio-lumbar 
ligament. From thefe parts the mufcle defcends, growing 
thicker and narrower. Confounded with the pfoas, it paffes 
behind the crural arch, defcends obliquely from without 
inwards, and is attached to the trochanter minor, and to the 
neighbouring part of the body of the thigh-bone. 

The flefhy fibres of this mufcle arife from the iliac fofla, 
the crifta and {pines of the bone, and terminate on the ex- 
ternal and pofterior furface of the tendon common to it with 
the pfoas magnus. ‘The internal ones are the fhorteft, and 
are nearly vertical ; thofe in the middle are longer and pais 
obliquely from without inwards ; the external are the longelt 
and {till more oblique. The latter accompany the tendon 
even to the trochanter, and fome are attached to the former 
below that procefs. 

The iliacus internus carries the thigh-bone forwards upor 
the pelvis, and rotates it fo as to twift the limb outwards. 
It bends the pelvis forwards upon the thigh. It produces 
the firft of thefe effe€ts in progrefflion, when the limb, which 
had been left behind, is elevated and carried in front of the 
other : the fecond ation is exhibited when the trunk of the 
body is carried forwards on the limb fo advanced. 

ILIAD, lWux-, the name of an ancient epic poem, the 
firit, and finelt, of thofe compofed by Homer. See Epic 
Poem. 

The critics maintain the Iliad to be the firft, and yet the 
beft, poem that ever appeared in the world: Avrittotle’s 
Poetics are almoft wholly taken from it; the philofopher 
had nothing to do but to form precepts from the poet's prac- 
tice. Some authors tell us, that Homer invented not only 
poetry, but all other arts and fciences ; and that there are 
the vifible marks of a perfect knowledge in every one of 
them to be feen in the Iliad. 

The word is derived from the Greek IAszz, of Tasov, Liiums. 
Troy, a famous city of Afia, which the Greeks befieged for 
the fpace of ten years, and at lait deilroyed, on account 
of the rape of Helena, which makes the fubjeét of the 
work. 

The poet's defign in the Iliad was, to thew the Greeks, 
who were divided into feveral little ftates, how much it was 
their intereft to preferve a harmony and good underitanding 
among them. In order to which, he fets before their eyes 
the calamities that befel their anceftors from the wrath of 
Achilles, and his mifunderftanding with Agamemnon ; and 
the advantages that afterwards accrued to them from their 
union. See FABLE. 

In order to form a proper judgment of the diftinguifhing 
excellence of this poem, it is neceflary, fays Dr. Blair, 
(LeGtures, vol. it.) that the reader fhould tranfport his 
imagination almolt three thoufand years back in the hiftory 
of mankind, and confider that he is about to perufe the 
moft ancient boek in the world, next to the Bible. He will 
thus diveft himfelf of all our modern ideas of dignity and 
refinement ; nor will he be led to look for the corre€tne{s 
and elegance of the Auguttan age. What he ought to ex- 
pect is a picture of the ancient world, exhibiting charac- 
ters and manners that poflefs a confiderable tin@ture of the 
favage tlate. The opening of the Iliad is deititute of that’ 
kind of dignity, which a modern expects to find in a great 
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epic poem. The fubjeé is merely the quarrel of two chief- 
tains about a female flave. The prieft of Apollo befeeches 
Agamemnon to reftore his daughter, who, in the plunder of 
a city, had fallen to Agamemnon’s fhare of booty. Upon 
his refufal, Apollo, at the prayer of his prieit, fends a 
plague into the Grecian camp. The augur, when confulted, 
Aidates, that Apollo cannot be appeafed without reftoring 
the daughter of his prieft. Agamemnon is enraged at the 
augur ; profeffes that he likes this flave better than his wife 
Clytemneitra ; but as it was neceffary to reftore her in order 
to fave the army, he infilts upon having Brifeis, the flave of 
Achilles, in herroom. Achilles is enraged at this demand, 
reproaches him for his rapacity and infolence, and folemnly 
fwears, that, in revenge for this treatment, he will withdraw 
his troops, and afford the Grecians no farther affiftance 
againft the Trojans. He accordingly withdraws. His 
mother, the goddefs Thetis, interefts Jupiter in his caufe ; 
who, for avenging the wrong which Achilles had fuffered, 
takes part again{t the Greeks, and thus plunges them into 
deep diftrefs ; until at length Achilles is pacified, and he 
and Agamenmon are reconciled. Such is the-bafis of the 
whole aétion of the Iliad. (See Action.) In the days of 
Homer no fubje& could have been more happily chofen than 
that of the Iliad; which laid the foundation of the Trojan 
war. So great aconfederacy as the Grecian flates, under 
one leader, and the ten years’ fiege which they earried on 
againft Troy, muft have fpread far abroad the renown of 
Many military exploits, and intereited all Greece in the tra- 
ditions concerning the heroes who had molt eminently fig- 
nalized themfelves. Upon thefe traditions Homer, who is 
firppofed to have lived two or three centuries after the 
Trojan war, grounded his poem; and the interval of time 
that elapfed between the war and the period of his de- 
feribing it, left him at full liberty to blend fable with the 
records of true hiftory. The fubje of his choice was only 
that part of the Trojan war which comprehends the quarrel 
betwixt Achilles and Agamemnon, and the events refulting 
from that quarrel. ‘Thefe, though they included merely an 
interval of 47 days, yet occupy the moft interefting and 
moit critical period of the war. By this management he 
has given greater unity to what otherwife would have been 
an unconnected hiltory of battles. He has alfo gained one 
hero, or principal charaéter, viz. Achilles, who reigns 
throughout the work ; and he has fhewn the pernicious ef- 
feéts of difcord among confederated princes. The praife 
of high invention has in every age been juftly allowed to 
Homer ; and this invention is fignally difplayed in the pro- 
digious number of incidents, of characters, divine and hu- 
man, with which his poem abounds; the furprifing va- 
riety with which he has diverfified his battles, in the wounds 
and death, and little hiftory pieces, of almoft all the per- 
fons flain. His judgment is alfo no lefs confpicuous than 
his invention. His itory is uniformly conduGied with great 
art. He rifes upon us gradually ; his heroes appear, in 
fucceffion, as obje&s of our attention: the diftrefs thickens 
as the poem advances ; and every thing 1s fo conirived as to 
aggrandize Achilles, and to render him, agreeably to the 
mteution of the poct, the capital figure. Homer, how- 
ever, is principally diftinguifhed, above all other writers, in 
the chara&eriltical part. His exhibition of charaGers is 
rendered lively and {pirited by his dramatic mode of writing, 
or by his continually recurring to dialogue and converfation. 
As this is the moit fimple and artlefs, it is evidently the 
moft ancient. See a fpecimen of it in Gen. xli. 7—15. 
To the fpeeches of Homer, which are upon the whole cha- 
raCteriflic and lively, we owe, in a great meafure, the ad- 
mairable dijplay which he has given.of. human nature, Every 


one who reads him, becomes familiarly and intimately ace 
quainted with his heroes. We feem to have lived among 
them and converfed with them. His art in painting cha- 
racters is eminently difplayed in thofe of Helen and Paris. 
As for his chara&er of Achilles; fee Acwitirs. The 
gods alfo made a great figure in the Iliad; infomuch that 
Homer has become the ftandard of poetic theology. By 
the intervention of his gods, he has greatly diverfitied his: 
battles ; and by frequently fhifting the fcene from earth to 
heaven, the mind is agreeably relieved in the midft of fo 
much blood and flaughter. “Jt has, however, been ob- 
jected to Homer, that his gods want dignity ; but in apo- 
logy for him, it fhould be remembered, that, according to 
the fables of thofe days, the gods are but one remove above 
the condition of meu, and poffefs all the human paffions. 
Neverthelefs, though Homer frequently degrades his divi- 
nities, he knows how to make them appear, ia fome con- 
junctures, with the moft awful majefty. Jupiter, the father 
of gods and men, is, for the molt part, introduced with. 
great dignity, and feveral of the moft fublime conceptions 
in the Iliad are founded on the appearances of Neptune,. 
Minerva, and Apollo, on great occafions. Asto Homer's 
ftyle and manner of writing, it is eafy, natural, and in the 
higheft degree animated. In his ftyle he is the moft fimple 
of all the great poets, and in this refpeét it refembles moft 
that of the poetical parts of the Old Teftament. Of the- 
fimplicity of his ftyle, we can form no adequate idea in the 
midit of the elegance and luxuriancy of the language of 
Mr. Pope's tranflation, however excellent that tranflation mzy 
be deemed as a poetical performance. In the midit, how- 
ever, of that plainnefs of diGtion for which Homer is dif- 
tinguifhed, there are every where breaking forth upon us 
flafhes of native fire, of fublimity and beauty, which hardly 
any language but his own could preferve. His verfification. 


" has been univerfally acknowledged to be uncommonly me-- 


lodious ; and to carry, beyond that of any poet, a refem- 
blance in the found to the fenfe and meaning. In nar- 
ration, continues Dr. Blair, Homer is, at all times, re- 
markably concife, which renders him lively and agreeable = 
though in fome of his fpeeches he is tedious. He is every 
where defcriptive, and defcriptive by means of thofe well: 
choien particulars, which form the exceliency of defcrip-- 


tion. Virgil gives us the nod of Jupiter with great mag-- 


nificence : 
« Annuit ; et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum.’” 


But Homer, in defcribing the fame thing, gives us the fable 
eye-brows of Jupiter bent, and his ambrofial curls fhaken,. 
at the moment when he gives the nod ;. and thereby: renders 
the figure more naturai and lively. In drawing our at- 
tention to any intereiting object, he paints it in a manner to: 
our fight. The fhot of Pandarus’? arrow, which broke 
the truce between the two armies,. as related in the 4th 
book, may be given for aa inftance, and, above all, the ad- 
mirable interview. of Heétor with Andromache in the 6th. 
book, where al! the circumftances of conjugal and. parental 
tenderneis ;. the child aifrighted with his father’s helmet and’ 
creft, and clinging to the nurfe ; Heéor pulling: off his 
helmet, taking the child into his arms, and offering up a 
rayer for him to the gods;. Andromache receiving back 

the child with a {mile of pleafure, and at the fame inftant 
burfting into tears,, dxxcvsy yeAzcacay.as it is. fiaely. ex- 
preffed in the original, form the moft natural and pleafing 
picture that can poflibly be imagined: Homer, iti is ob-- 
ferved, particularly excels in battles. In deferibinz thefe,., 
his genius is molt highly difplayed, infomuch that. Vir-: 
gis 
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gil’s battles, and indeed thofe of moft other poets, are 
cold and unanimated in comparifon of thofe of Homer. 
No poet abounds fo much with fimilies. Several of thefe 
are extremely beautiful: fuch as thofe, of the fires in the 
Trojan camp compared to the moon and fiars by night ; 
Paris going forth to battle, to the war-horfe prancing to 
the river ; and Euphorbus flain, to the flowering fhrub cut 
down by a fudden blaft; all which are among the finelt 
poetical paffages that are any where to be found. His 
comparifons, however, are not reckoned amorg his greateft 
deauties, for feveral reafons fuggeited by Dr. Blair. See 
Leétures, vol. iii. p. 247. For the condué& of the Iliad, 
fee father Boflu, Madam Dacier, and M. De la Motte. 

The Lliad is divided into twenty-four books, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet. Pliny gives us an 
account of an Iliad written on fo very flender a paper, that 
the whole might be contained in a nut-fhell. 

The ingenious Mr. Barnes, of Cambridge, has very ftre- 
nuoufly attempted to prove Solomon to have been the author 
of the Iliad. 

The Englifh tranflation of the Iliad by Mr. Pope is well 
known. ‘This tranflation, though faithful in the main to 
the original, and though thought by fome to have occa- 
fionally improved even Homer, is neverthelefs no o:her than 
Homer modernized. There is, as Dr. Blair obferves, no 
author to whom it is more difficult to do juftice in a tran- 
flation than Homer. 

ILIGATANGAN, in Geography, one of the {mall 
Philippine iflands, N. W. of Leyta. N.lat. 11° 24’. E. 
long. 124°. 

ILIGNO Bay, a bay on the S.W. coaft of the ifland of 
Mindanao. N. lat. 7°30’. E. long. 20°. 

ILII OS, in Anatomy, a name given to one of the divi- 
fions of the os innominatum. See ExTremITIEs. 

ILIJA, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the 
province of Diarbekir, jituated on the Euphrates ; 60 miles 
W. of Diarbekir. 

ILIM, a river of Ruffia, which rifes in N. lat. 54° 20', 
and runs into the Angara, near Samakina, N. lat. 57° 25’ 
E. long. 102° 2’. 

ILIMSE, a town of Ruffia, on the Ilim, in the go- 
vernment of Irkutfk, in the environs of which are found the 
moft beautiful black fables; 152 miles N. of Irkutik. N. 
lat. 56° 30'. E. long. 103° 56'. 

ILINSKA, a town of Roffia, in the government of 
Irkutfk, on the Lena; 56 mi‘es N.E. of Kiren‘k. 

ILINSKOI, atown of Roffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk ; Smiles N. of Atchinfk. — Alfo, a town of Ruffia, 
in the government of Tver; 32 miles E.N,E. of Tver.— 
Alfo, atown of Ruffia, in the government of Olonetz ; 8 
miles N. of Olg{koi. Alfo, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Novgorod, on the river Sula, oppofite to Tche- 
repovetz. 

ILION, atownof Thibet ; 25 miles W.N.W. of Hara- 
toube. 

ILION, or ILIUM, in Ancient Geography. See Troy. 

ILIPA, AxcoLea, a town of Spain in Beetica, N. of 
Hifpalis, upon'the right bank of the Bectis. Strabo relates, 
that the environs of thistown had mines of filver. Its me= 
dals bear the head of a female, fuppofed to be Ceres, with 
emblems of ‘abundance. 

ILIPPE, in Botany. See Bassta. 

-ILIPULA, Nussta, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain;-in Beetica, W. of Tucci. 
Ptolemy and M. D’Anville name it Llipula. 

ILTS, in Geography, a town of South America, inthe 
province of Popayan; 20 miles S. of Pafto, 


Livy calls it Jhipa, but 


Ler bab 
ILISSIDES, in Mythology, a furname of the Mufes, from 


the river Iliffus in Attica, the waters of which were reckoned 
facred. : 

ILISSUS, in Ancient Geography, atown of Attica, called 
by Pliny “ locus Iliffos.’’—Alio, a {mall river of Attica, on 
the route from Athens to Cyno-Sarges, which had te the weft 
a {mall river called Eridanus. This river was confecrated to, 
the Mufes and other divinities. : 

ILITA, in Hindoo Mythology, a name of Parvati, confort 
of Siva; fimilar, perhaps, to /dita, which fee. 

ILITHYA, derived from <A2t, to fpring from, in My- 
thology, the daughter of Juno, and fitter of Hebe, who pre- 
fided over deliveries. This goddefs had a temple at Rome, in 
which were regiitered the birth and death of every citizen 5 
a cuitom eftablifhed by Servius Tullins. : 

ILTVILINU, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by the 
inhabitants of the Philippine iflands to a very remarkable 
{pecies of birds, common in that country. It is called by, 
fome writers cofurniz parvula’ montaka, the {mall mountain 
quail, and it is indeed a quail in all the characters ; but itis 
very beautifully variegated in its colours, and is fmaller than 
afparrow. It lives in hilly places, and is a very well tafted 
bird. See Quai. i ; 

ILIUM Os, Fra@ures of, in Surgery. 
TURE. 
ILL, 1’, in Geography, a river of France, which rifes in 
the department of the Upper Rhine, near Fernette, and runs 
into the Rhine near Strafburg ; navigable for bvats from 
Schlettftat. 

ILLA, in Botany. See CarnicarPa. . 

ILLAHABAD, in Geography, a town of Hindooftany 
in the circar of Mahur; 35 miles N. of Neermul. 

ILLAHON, a town of Egypt; 12 miles SE. of Fay-- 
oum. 

ILLAMBAZAR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bengal ; 
25 miles S.S.E. of Nagore. ; 

ILLE, atown of France, in the department of the Eaftern 
Pyrenees, on the Teck, containing about 2000 inhabitants ; 
12 miles W. of Perpignan. 

ILte, a river of France, which rifes near Dingé, in the 
department of the Ile and Vilaine, and joins the Vilaine near, 
Rennes. 

Iite and Vivatne, a department of the north-weft re- 
gion of France, bounded on the N. by the Englifh.channel, 
and the department of the Channel, on the E. by the de- 
partment of the Mayenne, on the S. by the Lower Lore, 
and on the W. by the departments of the Morbihan and the 
North coait, about 60 miles in length from N. to S. and from 
20 to 48 in breadth, from E.to W. It takes its name 
from the two rivers Ille and Vilaine, which unite together- 
at Rennes, the capital of the department. This department 
contains 347 {quare leagues, and 488,605 inhabitants. Itis 
divided into fix diftri€s, viz. St. Malo, including 101,089 
inhabitants, Fougeres, 76,577, Vitré, 74,585, Redon, 
66,707, Montfort, 55,971, and Rennes, 113,376. ‘The 
number. of cantons is 43, and of communes 352. The 
contributions amount to 3,014,223 fr. and the expences 
charged upon it to 421,093 ir. 66 cent. ‘This department, 
of a clayey foil and interfeGed by gentle eminences, is in- 
differently fertile, and badly cultivated; producing feanty 
crops of grain, flax, fruits, and good paltures on the. 
borders of the rivers. The fertile marfh of Dol is reckon- 
ed the Delta of the territory. There are confiderable foreiis, 
mines of ironand lead, quarries of ftone, &c. 

ILLECEBRA, in Botany. See Sepum. 

ILLECEBRUM, Illecebra of Pliny, pretty or enticing 
plants. Linn. Gen.n. 290. Reich. 313. Schreb. 407. Juff.. 
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See Frac- 


ILLECEBRUM. 


89. Sm. Fl. Brit. 267. (Corrigiola, Dill. Gen. 169. Moehr 
106. Paronychia, Tournef. 281.) Clafs and order, Pentandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Holoracee, Linn. Amaranth, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth five-leaved, cartilaginous, five- 
cornered ; with coloured leaflets, which are fharp with dif- 
tant points, permanent. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments five, 
capillary, within the calyx. Anthers fimple. Pi/f. Germen 
ovate, fharp, ending in a fhort bifid ityle ; ftigma fimple, 
obtufe. Peric. Capfule roundifh, acuminate, both ways 
five-valved, one-celled, covered by the calyx. Seed fingle, 
roundifh, fharp on both fides, very large. 

Obf. The fruit in feveral fpecies is different. 

- Eff. Ch. Calyx five-leaved, cartilaginous. Corolla none. 
tigma fimple. Capfule five-valved, one-feeded. 

. i. L. brachiatum. Linn. Syit.247. Reich. 1. 580 (Achy- 

_ xanthes brachiata; Linn. Mant. go.) “ Stem upright, her- 
baceous, brachiate, leaves oppofite, even, annual.’? Native 
ef the Eaft Indies. 

2. 1. fanguincleatum. (Achyranthes fanguinolenta ; Linn. 

Spec. 294. Verbena rubra;; Rumph. Amb. 7. 60. t. 27. 
f. 2.) ‘Frutefcent, leaves oppofite, fpikes compound, 
heaped.’ Perennial. Native of the Eaft Indies. 
- 3. 1. canarienfe. Linn. Sy{t. 248. Suppl. 161. « Shrub- 
by, leaves elliptic, acute, ftipules and brattes ovate, fhorter, 
panicles terminating, dichotomous.’”? ound on the ifland of 
‘Teneriffe by Maffon. 

_ 4- I. lanatum. Linn. Syft. Reich. Ait. Hort. Kew. 

Lour. Cochinch. Vahl. Symb. (z. Achyranthes lanata; Linn. 
Spec. 296. Mill. fig. t.11. f.1. A. villofa; Forfk. Defer. 
48. n. 64. Chenopodium, Burm. Zeyl. t. 26. f. 1. Amaran- 
“thus, Pluk. Phyt. t. 75.f. 8. “ Spikes fub-aggregate, fhorter 
than the leaf, branches long, rod-like.”” 6. Great woolly 
illecebrum. “¢ Spikes folitary, on {preading branchlets.” y. 
with round leaves. Retz. Obf. 2. 13. n. 28. @. «* Leaves 
évate, fomewhat hairy, fpikes lateral, calyxes woolly.” 
Native of the Ealt Indies and Cochinchina. 

5- 1. javanicum. Linn. Syft. Reich. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
(Calofia lanata; Linn. Spec. 298. Syft. 247. Reich. 1. 
579- Mill. Di&. n. 6. Irefine javanica; Burm. Ind. 
212 t. 65. f.2. Amaranthus albus~; Pluk. Phyt.t. ro. 
f. 1.) Leaves lanceolate, tomentofe, fpikes cylindrical, 
numerous, terminating.’ Native of the Ealt Indies. 

6. 1. verticillatum. Whorled knot-grafs. Linn. Spec. 
Reich. Hort. Cliff. Hudf. Angl. Wither. Arr. Fl. Dan? 
Krock. Siles. (Corrigiola; Dill. Giff. 169. Raii Syn. 160. 
Paronychia ferpyllifolia paluftris; Vaill. Par. t. 15. f. 7. 
Tournef. par. ed. Ang]. 2. 160. Polygonum ferp. verticill. 
Raii Syn. ed. 2.160. Pet. Brit. t.10. f.7. Polygala re- 
pens; Ger: 449. 1. Emac. 163. Park. Theat. 1333.— 
Nivea; Bauh. Pin. 215. ‘ Flowers in whorls, naked; flems 
procumbent.”” JNative of many parts of Europe in wet paf- 
tures: flowers in July and Auguit. This is the only Britifh 
{pecies. 

7.1. fuffruticofum. Shrubby I. or knot-grafs. Linn. Sp. 

298. Reich. 1. 581. (Paronychia hifpanica fruticofa, 
myrtifolia ; Tourn. Inft. 508. Mill. Did. v. 2. n. 4.) 
« Flowers lateral, folitary, {tems fuifruticofe.?’ Native of 
the fouth of Europe. Flowers from May to Augult. 
» 8. 1. cymofum. Linn. Sp. and Syft. Reich. Ger. Prov. 
337- 3- (Polygonum capitulis ad genicula echinatis ; Boce. 
Sic. 41. t. 20. f. 3. Rati Hift: 214.) “ Spikes cymed, di- 
reted one way, item diffufed.”? Native of the fouth of 
France, the ifle of Elbe, and Portugal. 

g. I. arifatum. Ait. Hort. Kew. 1. 290. 
fubfafcicled, leaves lanceolate, filky, awned.”’ 
the Canary ifiands. Flowers in June and July. 

ro. 1. Paronychia. Mountain I. or knot-grafs. Linn. 


Sp. Reich. Ger. Prov. (1. ferpillifolium; Villars. Dauph, 2. 
5 3 


*¢ Flowers 
Native of 


558? an polygonifolium, ejufd.557? Herniaria; Linn. Hort. 
Cliff 41. Upf. 54. Polygonum minus candicans; Bauh. Pin. 
281. P. montanum niveum; Park. Theat. 445.1.) ‘Flowers 
fenced with fhining bra¢tes, ftems procumbent, leaves even.’” 
Native of the fouth of Europe. Flowers in July and 
Augutt. 

ut. I. divaricatum. Forked I. Ait. Hort. Kew. 1. 291. 
«« Flowers braéted, fubfafcicled, peduncles dichotomous, 
panicied, leaves ovate-oblong, petioled.”? Native of the 
Canary iflands. Flowers in July and Auguft. 

12. I. capitatum. Linn. Reich. Villars. Ger. Prov. 
(Herniaria erefta; Sauv. Monfp. 129. Paronychia nar- 
bonenfis ereéta; Tournef.. Init. 508. Polygonum minus 
candicans, &c. Magn. Monfp. P. montan. niv. minimum 5 
Lob. Ic. 420.) “ Flowers with fhining bra&tes, hiding ter- 
minating heads, ftems fomewhat ereét, leaves ciliate, villofe 
underneath.’”” Native of Provence, Spain, and the Le- 
vant. 

13. 1. benghalenfe. 


Linn. Reich. ‘Stem upright, her- 


‘baceous, leaves alternate and oppofite, lanceolate, pubef- 


cent.” Native of Bengal, Java, &c. in the Eatt Indies. 

14. I. arabicum. Linn. Reich. (Corrigiola albella; 
Forik, Defer. 207. n. 31.) _ “ Flowers {cattered, heaped, 
braétes fhining, equalling them, {tems procumbent.’? Found 
in Arabia by Forflchal. 

15. 1. achyrantha. Linn. Reich. (Achyranthes repens > 
Lion. Sp. ed. 1. Achyracantha repens, fol. Bliti paliidi; 
Dill. Elth. 8. t. 7. f.7.) ‘* Stems creeping, hairy, leaves 
ovate, mucronate; one oppofite, fmalier, heads fubglo- 
bular, fomewhat fpiny. Native of Buenos Ayres. 

16. I. polygonoides. Linn, Reich. (Gomphrena polygo- 
noides; Linn. Sp. ed. 1. Herniaria; Brown. Jam., Ama- 
ranthoides; Herm. Parad. Sloan. Jam. Raii Suppl. Ama-- 
ranthoides ; Plum. Ic. g4. t. 21. f. 2. ‘ Stems creeping, 
rough-haired, leaves broad-lanceolate, petioled, heads orbi-- 
culate, naked.’”? - Native of America on fea-fhores.. 

17. 1. ficotdeum. Linn. Reich. Jacq. Amer. Pe&. 43. 
t. go. (Gomphrena ficoidea 5 Linn. Syft. Jacq. Amer-. 
Amaranthoides marina, &c. Plum. Sp.) ‘ Stems creeping, 
fmooth, leaves broad, lanceolate, petioled,. heads orbicu- 
late, pubeicent.’? Native of America, on the coaft ; now 
wild in Spain. A noxious weed in Martinico. 

18. I. fefile. Linn. Reich. Vahl. Symb. Lour. Co-- 
chinch. (Gomphrena fefilis; Linn. Sp. ed. r. Alter- 
navthera; Forfk. Defer. 28. Amaranthus humilis; Burm, 
Zeyl. Amaranthoides humile ; Pluk. Phyt. Olus Squil- 
larum; Rumph. Amb. 6. 37. t. 15. £1. Coluppa; Rheed. 
Mal. to. 21. t.g.) ‘ Stems creeping, bifarioufly tomentofe,, 
leaves lanceolate, fubfeffile, heads oblong, fmooth.’” Native 
of the Eait Indies, and in wet places about Canton in China. 
Flowers from July to O&ober. 

tg. 1. vermiculaium. Linn, Reich. (Gomphrena vermi- 
cularis; Linn. Sp. Brown Jam. Caraxeron humile; Vaaill. 
AG. Par. 1722. Amaranthoides humile, &c.. Herm. Parad. 
t. 15. Amarantho affinis, &c. Breyn. Prodr. 2. Trifoliii 
{pica crithmum marinum non fpinofum bralilienfe ; Raii 
Hilt. 1331.) ‘* Stems creeping, {mcoth, leaves fubcylindric, 
flehy, heads oblong, fmooth, terminating.?’ Native of 
Brazil and Curagoa; Jamaica, and the fandy fhores of South- 
America. 

20. 1, alfinefolium. Linn. Reich. Paronychia hifpanica, 
fupina allinifolia, capitulis minoribus ;. Tourvet. Inft. 508.. 
“ Stems diffufed, leayes ovate, flowers heaped, braces 
fhining.’? Native of Spain. 

21. 1. frutefcens, L’Herit Stirp. Nov. 4. 75. t. 37— 
“ Stem fhrubby, diffufed, dichotomous, leaves oppofite,, 
mealy.”” Flowersand ripensits feedsinfummer. The Eaft 
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Gndian I. Monfoniz has elegant {pikes of reddifh flowers. The 


whole genus requires revifion, and a comparifon with Her- 
niaria, Celofia, &c. 

"The 7th, 8th, toth, and rath fpecies, which are natives 
of the fouth of Europe, may be propagated by feeds on a 
bed of light earth in the beginning of April. When the 
plants are come up, they fhould be tranfplanted either into 
pots, or a warm dry border, watering and fhading them, 
till they have taken new root. In an ordinary winter they 
will live in England in the open air. Thofe that are in pots 
fhould, in fevere winters, be placed in a common frame, fo 
as to enjoy the open air in mild weather, and be fereened 
from froft. They may be alfo increafed by cuttings, which, 
taken off in May or June, and planted in a fhady border, 
will in two months put out roots; in moift weather they 
may be tranfplanted, and treated as the old plants. The 
reft, 4, &c, being natives of the Eaft and Welt Indies, 
and other hot climates, are tender and will not thrive in 
the open air in England; their feeds muft therefore be fown 
on a hot-bed in {pring ; and afterwards, if they are plunged 
into the tan-bed in the ftove, their branches will put out 
roots, by which they may be propagated in plenty. 

ILLEGITIMATE Birrn, or Delivery, in Law. See 
Detivery, and Aporrioyn. 

ILLENAS, Los, in Geography, a town of the ifland 
«of Hifpaniola; feven miles N. of St. Domingo. 

ILLESEAS, a town of Spain, in New Cattile, fituated 
about midway in the road from Toledo to Madrid; con- 
taining two parifhes and three convents; 15 miles S.S.W. 
of Madrid. 

ILLEVIABLE, in Zaz, a debt or duty which cannot, 
or ought not, to be levied. 

The word nihil is ufually fet on a debt, or due, that 
is illeviable. 

ILLIBERIS, in Ancient Geography, fince called Helena, 
a town of Gaul, at the foot of the Pyrenées, upon the fea- 
coait towards the ealt; now Elne. 

ILLICI, or Inzice, a town of Spain, in the Tarrago- 
nenfis, upon the gulf called « Tllicitanas Sinus.”’ 

- ILLICIUM, aé illiciendo, in Botany, denoting an inticing 


plant, from its being very fragrant and aromatic. Linn. 
Gen. n. 611. Reich. 746. Schreb. ggo. Mant.167. Ellis 
in Phil. Tranf. for 1770. Gertn.t. 69. Juff. 280. Clafs 


and order, Polyandria Polygynia. Nat. Ord. Coadunate, 
Magnolie, Sufi. 

Gen. Ch. Gal. Perianth fix-leaved, deciduous, the three 
inferior leaflets oval; the three fuperior alternate ones narrower 
and refembling petals. Cor. Petals many (27), difpofed in 
a triple feries ; the nine inferior obtufe, concave, the nine 
midd'e fhorter and narrower ; the interior nine ftill fhorter 
and narrower. Stam. Filaments very many (30), fhort, de- 
prefled ; anthers upright, oblong, obtufe, emarginate. Pi. 
Germens very many (20), difpofed in a circle, ending in 
very fhort fpreading ftyles; itigmas at the upper fide of 
the flyle, oblong. eric. Capfules feveral (commonly cight, 
‘Loureir.), ovate, compreffed, hard, {preading into a circle, 
bivalve, (one-valved, L. opening at the upper edge, G.) 
Sred folitary, ovate, rather comprefled, gloffy. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fix-leaved. Petals 27. Capfules feve- 
ral, difpofed in a circle, bivalve, one-feeded. 

1. I. anifatum, yellow-flowered anifeed-tree. Linn. Sp. 
664. Sytt. 507. Reich. 2. 624. Gaertn. Frué. 1. 338. 
Tour. Cochinch. 353. Thonb. Jap. 235. Berg. Mat. 
Med. 514. (Zingi fructus ftellatus f. Anifum Indicum ; 
Bauh. Hitt. 1. 485. Somo vulgo fkimmi; Kampf. Ameen. 
680. t. 8$1.)  “ Flowers yellow.’? This plant is ftomachic 
and carminative, and is ufed in the Eaftern countries in the 
golic, rheumatifm, &c. In China it is ufed for feafoning 
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{weet difhes. In Japan they place bundles and garlands of 
the anifeed-tree in their temples before their idols, and on 
the tombs of their friends. They alfo ufe the powdered 
bark as incenfe to their idols. ; 

2.1. floridanum, red-flowered anifeed-tree. Linn. Reich. 
Ellis in Phil. Tranf. 1770, vol. 60, p. 524. Gaertn. Fruét. 
I. 339. Hortus Kewenf. 2. p. 250. “¢ Flowers red.’ 
Native of Florida. 

The anifeed-tree may be propagated by feeds, if they 
can be procured; or by laying down the young branches ; 
or by cuttings which ftrike freely, It requires the fame- 
treatment as Gardenia; which fee. 

TLLIERS, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Eure and Loire, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diitri€@ of Chartres; 12 miles S.W. of Chartres. 
The place contains 2617 inhabitants, in 9383 cantons, on 
2324 kiliometres and 20 communes. 

ILLIMANI, a mountain of Peru, near La Paz, fup-~ 

ofed to contain immenfe quantities of gold. 

ILLINITIONS, in Geolsgy, is ufed by Mr. Kirwan 
(Geolog. Effays, p. 152.) to denote the divided maffes of 
argillaceous iron ore, thought by Buffon and others, with- 
out fuflicient reafon, to owe their origin to decayed vegeta- 
bles. 


ILLINOIS, in Geography, a lake of North America, 
about 20 miles long and five broad in the middle. The in- 
habitants of the adjacent country are called Illinois Indians, 
The aumber of warriors is about 260. N. kat. 40° 35’. W. 
long. 89° 18!. : 

Inurinors, or J//ini, a river which rifes from the lake Il- 
linois, and runs into the Miffiffippi, N. lat. 38° 40’. W. long. 
92° 12'. The lands on the banks of the Illinois, particularly 
on the S.E. fide, are perhaps as fertile as any part of N. 
America. They produce, in the moft luxuriant plenty, 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, peas, beans, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
hops, grapes, apples, pears, peaches, dyeing roots, medicinal 
plants, &c. Here alfo are found large forefts of hiccory, oak, 
cedar, mulberry trees, &c. Savannas, or natural meadows, 
are both numerous and extenfive. On the N.W. fide of this 
river are acoal mine, half a mile in extent, and two falt 
ponds, 100 yards in circumference, and feveral feet in 
depth. The Illinois furnifhes a communication with lake 
Michigan, by Chiago river, between which and the Illinois 
are two portages not exceeding in length four miles. The 
whole length of the river from the fource of Theakiki, 
which is at a fhort diftance from the river St. Jofeph, op- 
pofite to fort Jofeph on the N.,is 480 miles. The Indians 
have ceded to the United States, by the treaty of Green- 
ville, in 1795, a tra€t of land 12 miles fquare, at or near 
the mouth of the Tlinois, and alfo a traét 6 miles fquare, © 
near the fouth end of Illinois lake. This Jake is merely a 
dilatation of the river, and is fituated about 240 miles below 
the fource of Theakiki, and 43 below the falt-ponds. 

ILLISIO, in Surgery, a bruife or contufion. 

ILLITERATURE, in Law ; if an illiterate man be 
to feal a deed, he is not bound to do it, if none be prefent: 
to read it, if required : and reading a deed falfe will make 
it void. (2 Rep. 3. 11.) A man may plead non eff fa&um 
to a deed read falfe ; as when a releafe of an annuity was 
read to an illiterate perfon, as a releafe for the arrears only, 
&c. agreed to be releafed. (Moore, 148.) If there isa 
time limited for a perfon to feal a writing ; in fuch cafe 
illiterature fhall be no excufe ; becaufe he might provide 
a fiilful man to inttruét him: but when he is obliged te 
feal it upon requeft, &c. there he fhall have convenient time 
to be initruéted. 2 Nelfon’s Abr. 946. 

ILLITURGL, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Beetica, 

fituated 
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fitvated towards the N.E. upon the Betis —Alfo, a town 
of Hifpania Tarragonentis, on this fide of the Ebrus. 
ILLOK, a town of Sclavonia, fituated on the Danube ; 
a W. of Peterwaradin. Nz lat. 45° 23’. E. long. 
1 . 
ILLORA, a town of Spain, in the province of Grenada; 
16 miles N. of Loja. 
ILLOSIS, from «zw, fo furn round, in Surgery, a dif- 
tortion of the eyes. . 
ILLUMINATION, in a general fenfe, denotes the a& 
of a luminous body, or a body that emits light ; fometimes, 
‘alfo, the ftate of an opaque body that receives it. 
Ittumrination, Circle of. See Circe. 
ILLUMINATIVE Junar month. See Mont. 
ILLUMINATORS, artifts whofe province it was, by-a 
kind of miniature painting, to embellifh books with ornament- 


_ed letters and {mail paintings. The practice is of great anti- - 


quity. 
» ILLUMINED, Ixtuminati, a Church term, anciently 
applied to {uch perfons as had received baptifm. 

This name was occafioned by a ceremony in the baptifm 


of adults ; which confifted in putting a lighted taper in the 


hand of the perfon baptized, as a iymbol of the faith aad 
grace he had received in the facrament. 

-Intumixep, Itiumisart, is alfo the name of a fect of 
heretics, who {prang up in Spain about the year 1575, and 
“were called by the Spaniards, Alambrados. 

*. Their principal docirines were, that, by means of a fub- 

lime manner of prayer, which they had attained to, they 

‘entered into fo perfect a ftate, that they had uo occafion for 

ordinances, facraments, or good works: and that they could 
ive way, even to the vileft ations, without fin. 

The fe& of the illumined was revived in France in the 

ear 1634, and were foon after joined by the Guerinets, or 
‘difeiples of Peter Guerin, who together made but one 
body, called-alfo iilumined : but they were fo hotly purfued 
by Louis XIII. that they were foon deftroyed. 

The brothers of the Rofy Crofs are fometimes alfo called 
Illumined. Sce Rosycructan. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, Ixtustris, was heretofore, in the 

Roman empire, a title of honour peculiar to people of a 
certain rank. It was firft given to the moft diftinguifhed 
among the knights who hada right to bear the latus clavus : 
‘afterwards, thofe were entitled illuftriots who held the frft 
‘rank among thofe called Aonorati ; that is, the prefe&ti pre- 
torii, prefeéti urbis, treafurers, comites, &c. 
. There were, however, different degrees among the il- 
Juftres: as in Spain, they have grandees of the firft and 
fecond clafs, fo in Rome they had their illuftres, whom they 
called great; majores ; and others lefs, called #luffres minores. 
‘For initance, the prefe€tus pretorii was a degree below the 
matter of the offices, though they were both illuftres. 

The novels of Valentinian diftincuifh as far as five kinds 
‘of illuftres; among whom, the [/lufires adminijfratores bear 
‘the firft rank. 

* ILLYRIA, Irtyricem, or Inryrts, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a country of Europe, the boundaries of ‘ which have 
not been precifely afcertained. It was whcliy contained 
between the rivers Naro or Narenta and Drilo. Some 
authors, among whom we may reckon Pliny and Ptolemy, 
“extend the limits of this country fo as to include Liburnia 
and Dalmatia, which fee refpeétively. M.D’ Anville has 


“affigned to Tlyricum the whole country which lies between 


‘Titria and the {mall river Arfia, as far as the mouth of the 


~Drilo; but he-obferves, that the Illyric nations extend much 


farther. The rivers of Jilyricum are the Arfia, forming 
the boundary of Italy, Oeneus, Tedanius, Titius, Naro, and 
‘Prinus‘or Drilos The mountains form an elevated and 
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extenfive chain, feparating’ Iilyricum from Pannonia. Part 
of this chain bears the name of Albius or Albanus Mons, 
and confidered as a kind of continuation of the Carnic 
Alps, traverfes Illyricum through its whole length from 
W. to E., as far as mount Scardus in Dardania. - The fea 
coatt is covered with a number of iflands. It appears from 
an infeription of Gruter, that Illyricum was divided by 
Auguttus into two provinces, the Superior and Inferior ; 


_but the fitaation of each is left doubtful by ancient hiftorians 


and geographers. According to Ptolemy, the whole of 
Illyricum was divided into Liburnia and Dalmatia; and it 
was bounded on the N. by Pannonia, part of it having Iftria 
on the weit ; onthe E. by Mcefia Superior, and on the S. by 
Macedonia, and alfo on the coaft by the Adriatic gulf. In 
the feas that wafhed the coafis of Liburnia and Dalmatia 
there were feveral iflands, called the Illyric iflands. 
ILM, or Srapt-IxM, in Geography, atown of Germany, 
in the county of Schwartzburg Rudolitadt, on the Ilm ; 14 
miles S. of Erfurt. N. lat. 50°46’. E. long. 11° 9’. 

ILMAWAY, a town on the W. coatt of the ifland of 
Samar. N. lat. 11° 39’. E. long. 124° 50’. 

ILMEN, a lake of Ruffia, in the government of Novo- 


gorod, on which ftands the ancient city of this name, about 


.48 miles long, and from 12 to 18 wide. 


ILMENAU,a town of Germany, in the county of Hen- 
neberg, on the fide of the Elbe, near which are fome mines 
of filver and copper; 10 miles E. of Schmalka!den. 

ILMINSTER, a market town and parifh in the hun- 
dred of Abdick, ard county of Somerfet, England. It 
contained, in the year 1800, 366 houfes, and 2045 inhabit- 
ants. This place appears to have been of fome note in the 
time of the Saxons: for Ina, king of the Weft Saxons, gave 
the church and manor to the abbey of Michelney, in this 
county. To this monaftery it continued annexed tiil the 
diffolution of religious houfes in the time of king Henry VIII. 
This monarch granted it to Edward, earl of Hereford ; but 
on this nobleman’s attainder, in 1551, Ilminfter reverted to 
the crown. It was afterwards granted to the Seymour 
family, and in 1793 belonged to John Hanning, efq. of Bar- 
rington court. ‘The church is a large handfome edifice, and 
was made prebendal in the time of king Richard I. Among 
other monuments it contains, is one to the memory of Ni- 
cholas and Dorothy Wadham, the founders of a college 
in Oxford; bearing their name. In this church were four 
chantries, refpectively dedicated to St. Mary, St. Catharine, 
the Holy Crofs, and St. John the Baptitt. The town con- 
fits of two principal ftreets, one of which extends nearly a 
mile in length ; and the other about halfa mile. In the year 
1491 a fire confumed feveral houfes here. Previous to the 
Norman conqueit this town was privileged with’a market. 
Near the centre of the town is a commodious market-houfe, 
or town-hall ; alfo a long range of fhambles. The cloth 
manufaéture formerly flourifhed here to a very great de- 
gree; and at prefent a confiderable bufinefs prevails in the 
manufactory of narrow cloths. A free German {chool was 
founded here in the year 1550 by Humphrey Walrond and 
Henry Greenfield. Since the firft endowment the revenues 
have been greatly increafed by fubfequent benefactions. 
This parifh is divided into five tithings, and comprehends 
eight hamlets. ‘The market is held on Saturdays, and an 
annual fair is held the laft Wednefday in Auguft. Coilin- 
fon’s Hiftory, &c. of Somerfetfhire, vol. 1. 

“ILMOLA, a town of Sweden, in the government of 
Wafa; 44 miles 'N.E. of Chriflianitadt. 

ILOCCOS, a province of the ifland of Lucon. 

TLOMANTZ, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Kuopio ; go miles’E. of Kuopio. F 

ILORCIS, in Ancient Geggraphy, Lorca, a town Of 
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Hither Spain, towards the wef of Carthago Nova, called 
by Pliny «* Monumentum Scipionis.’’ 

ILORIY, in Geography, a town of Mingrelia, on the coat 
of the Biack fea; 14 miles S.E. of Hyaur. N. lat. 43° 8’. 
E. long. 40° 42". 

ILSBO, a town of Sweden, in the proviace of Helfing- 
land; 9 miles N. of Hudwickfwall. 

ILSLEY, Easr, or Market Iifley, anciently Hulde/l-y, or 
Hildeflzy, isa {mall market town in the hundred of Compton, 
Berkthire, England. It is 53 miles diftant from London ; 
and was returned to parliament in the year 1801, as con- 
taining 114 houfes and 512 inhabitants. A weekly market 
is held on Wednefdays, and it has two fairs annually. But the 
town is principally noticed for its fheep market, which, next 
to that of the metropolis, is fuppofed to be the largeit in 
England. It commences on Wednefday, in Eafter week, 
and continues to be held every alternate Wednefday till Mid- 
fummer. This market of late years has become of the firlt 
importance ; the annual average of fheep fold being upwards 
of 250,000, compriling lambs, tegs, wethers, andewes. The 
principal purchafers are the farmers of Hertfordfhire and 
Buckinghamfhire, in which counties they are afterwards 
fatted for the London market. At Kates-Gore, in the 
parifh of Eaft Iifley, were large ftables, built by William, 
duke of Cumberland. Lyfons’s Magna Britannia, vol. i. 

ILST, or Yisr, a town of Holland, in the department of 
Friefland, defended by a ditch filled with waters by the 
river Weymer; 12 miles N.E. of Staveren. 

ILSTORP, a town of Sweden, in Weft Gothland ; 27 
miles S.S.E. of Gotheborg. 

ILTEN, a town of the principality of Luneberg; 16 
miles S.S.W. of Zelle. 

ILTERIB, a town of Syria, in the pachalic of Aleppo ; 
15 miles N,W. of Aleppo. 

ILUA, in Ancient Geography, called alfo folia, an 
ifland in the Mediterranean, on the coatt of Etruria. See 
Esa. 

ILUCHANO, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Upha; 32 miles S.S.E. of Menzelinfk. 

ILUCIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Hither Spain, 
belonging to the Oretani. 

ILU-MULJU, in Botany. See Sprsirex. 

ILUNUM, in Ancient Geagraphy, a town of Spain, in the 
Tarragonenfis, belonging to the Batlitani. Ptol. 

ILURBIDA, a town of Spain, in the Tarragonenfis, in 
the country of the Carpetani. Prtol. 

ILWILTZKOLSTE, in Geography, a town of Sweden, 
in the province of Skonen ; 10 miles S. of Chriflianftadt. 

ILY, in Botany. See Arunno bambos. 

ILYE, in Geography, a town of Tranfilvania, on the 
river Maros; 32 miles S.S.W. of Weifenbure. 

ILZA, a town of Auftrian Poland, in the palatinate of 
Sandomirz ; 14 miles S. of Radom. 

IMABARI, a town of Japan, on the N. coait of the 
ifland of Xicoco. N. lat. 34°. 10’. E. long. 134° 20'. 

IMAGE, Iwaco, in Optics, a natural, lively reprefenta- 
tion of an object, oppofed to a {mooth, well-polifhed furface, 
er mirror. 

The Latin word, imago, comes originally from the Greek 
prpezic Gort imitart, to imitate, er mimic. 

ImaGe, taken more largely, denotes the fpe&re, or ap- 
pearance, of an objet; whether by refieGion or refraétion. 

In all plane mirrors, the image is of the fame magnitude 
as the object ; and-appears as far behind the mirror, as the 
object is before it. % 

In convex mirrors, the image appears lefs than the objet ; 
and farther diltant from the centre of the convexity than 

dom the point of reflection. 


IMA 
Mr. Molyneus gives the following rule for finding the 


diameter of an image, projected in the diftin@ bafe of a cone 
vex mirror; as the diltance of the obje& from the mirror 
is to the diftance from the image to the glafs; fo is the 
diameter of the obje¢t to the diameter of the image. See 
Lexs, Mrrror, RerLection, and ReFraction. 

InstaGE is alfo ufed for the trace, or mark, which outward 
objects imprefs on the mind, by means of the organs of fenfe, 
See Inra. 

Inmace alfo fignifies an artificial reprefentation performed 
by man; as in paiating, fculpture, and the like. In which 
fenfe the word is now generally ufed in {peaking of things 
holy, or imagined to be fo. ee 

‘The noble Romans preferved the images of their anceftors 
with a great deal of care and concern, and had them carried 
in proceffion at their funerals aud triumphs: thefe were 
commonly made of wax, or wood; though fometimes of 
marble, or brafs. They placed them in the veftibules of 
their houfes; and they were to ftay there, even if the 
houfe happened to be fold, it being accounted impious to 
difplace them. Appius Claudius was the firft who brought 
them into the temples, in the year of Rome 259, and he 
added infcriptions to them, fhewing the origin of the per- 
fons reprefented, and their brave and virtuous achievements. 

It was not, however, “allowed for all who had the images 
of their anceftors in their houfes, to have them carried at 
their funerals ; this was a thing only granted to fach as had 
honourably difcharged themfelves of their offices : for thofe 
who failed in this refpeé forfeited that privilege ; and in cafe 
they had been guilty of any great crime, their images were 
broken to pieces. 

The Jews abfolutely condemn all images, and do not fo 
much as fuffer any ftatues or figures in their houfes, much 
lefs in their fynagogues, or places of worthip. ~ 

The ufe and adoration of images are things that have been 
a long time controverted in the world. 

It is plain from the practice of the primitive cherch, re- 
corded by the earlier fathers, that Chriilians, for the firit 
three centuries after Chrift, and the greater part of the 


-fourth, neither worfhipped images nor ufed them in their 


worfhip. However, the greater part of the Popifh divines 
maintain, that the ufe and worfhip-of images were as an- 
cient as the Chriftian religion itfelf: to prove this, they 
allege a decree, faid to have been made in a council held 
by the apoitles at Antioch, commanding the faithful, that 
they may not err about the obje& of their worfhip, to make 
images of Chriit and worfhip them. (Baron. ad an. 102.) 
But no notice is taken of this decree till 7oo years after 
the apoftolic times after the difpute about images had com- 
menced. The frit inftlance that occurs in any credible 
author of images among Chritlians, is that recorded by 
Tertullian de Pudicit. c 10. of certain cups, or chalices, as 
Bellarmine pretends, on which was reprefented the parable 
of the good thepherd carrying the loft fheep on his fhoulders : 
but this initance only proves, that the church, at.that time, 
did not think emblematical figures un’awful ornaments of 
cups or chalices. Another inilance is taken from Eufe- 
bius, Hilt. Eccl. lib. vii. cap. 18. who fays, that in his 
time, there were to be feen two brafs ftatues in the city 
of Paneas, or Czfarea Philippi; the one of a woman on 
her knees, with her arms {tretched out, the other of a 
man over-againft her, with lis hands extended to receive 
her; thefe flatues were faid to be the images of our Sa- 
viour, and the woman whom he cured of an iffue of blood. 
From the foot of the flatue reprefenting our Saviour, fays 
the hiitorian, fprung up an exotic plant, which, as foon as 
it grew to touch the border of his garment, was faid to 
cure all forts of diltempers. Eufebius, however, youches 

none 
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none of thefe things: nay, he fuppofes that the woman 
who ere&ed this ftatue of our Saviour was a Pagan, and 
afcribes it to a Pazan cultom. Farther, Philoftorgius, Eccl. 
Hilt. lib. vii. c. 3. exprefsly fays, that this {tatue was 
carefully preferved by the Chrillians, but that they paid 
no kind of worfhip to it, becaufe it is not lawful for Chrif- 
tians to worthip brafs or any other matter. The primitive 
Chriftians abitained from the worfhip of images, not, as 
the Papifts pretend, from tendernefs to heathen idolaters, 
but becaufe they thought it unlawful -in itfelf to make 
any images of the Deity. (Juftin Mart. Apol. ii. p. 44. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Strom. 1. and Protr. p. 46. Aug. 
de Civit. Dei. lib. vii. c. 5. and lib. iv. c. 32. Id. de Fide 
et Symp.c.7. Laétant. lib. ii. c. 3. Tertull. Apol. c. 12. 
Arnob. lib. vi. p. 202.) Some of the fathers, as Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, were of opinion, that, 
by the fecond commandment, the arts of painting and en- 
graving were rendered unlawful to a Chriftian, ftyling them 
evil and wicked arts. (Trt. de Idol. cap. 3. Clem. Alex. 
Admon. ad Gent. p. 41. Orig. contra Celfum, hb. vi. 
p- 182.) The ufe of images in churches, as ornaments, was 
firit introduced by fome Chriltians in Spain, in the beginning 
of the fourth century; but the practice was condemned, 
as a dangerous innovation, in a council held at Eliberis in 
go05. Epiphanius, in a letter preferved by Jerome (tom. ii. 
ep. 6.), bears {trong teftimony again{t images, and may be 
confidered as one of the firft Iconoclafts. ‘The cuitom 
of admitting pictures of faints and martyrs into the churches, 
for this was the firft fource of image worfhip, was rare 
in the latter end of the fourth century ; but became com- 
mon in the fifth: however, they were {till confidered only 
as ornaments; and, even in this view, they met with very 
~confiderable oppofition. In the following century the cuftom 
of thus adorning churches became almoft univerfal, both in 
the Eaft and Weft. Petavius exprefsly fays (De Incar. 
lib. xv. cap. 14.), that no itatues were yet allowed in the 
churches; becaufe they bore too near a refemblance to the 
idols of ‘the Gentiles. Towards the clofe of the fourth 
or beginning of the fifth century, images, which were in- 
troduced by way of ornament, and then ufed as an aid to 
devotion, began to be aétually worfhipped. However, it 
continued to be the doétrine of the church in the fixth 
and in the beginning of the feventh century, that images 
were to be uled only as helps to devotion, and not as objects 
of worfhip. The worfhip of them was condemned in the 
firongeft terms by pope Gregory the Great; as appears 
‘by two letters of his written in 601. From this time, to 
the beginning of the eighth century, there occurs no fingle 
inftance of any worfhip given, or allowed to be given, to 
images, by any council or affernbly of bifhops whatever. 
But they were commonly worfhipped by the monks and 
populace in the beginning of the eighth century ; infomuch, 
that in the year 726, when Leo publifhed his famous edict, 
it had already fpread into all the provinces fubject to the 


empire. See the hiltory of the oppolition to them under 
Iconociasrs. See Bower’s Hilt. of the Popes, vol. iii. 
p- 202, &c. 


The Lutherans condemn the Calvinifts for breaking the 
images in the churches of the Catholics, looking on it as a 
dod of facrilege; and yet they condemn the Romanifts 
(who are profeifed image-worfhippers) as idolaters: nor 
ean thefe lait keep pace with the Greeks, who go far beyond 
them in this point ; which has occafioned abundance of dif- 
putes among them. See IconocLAsts. ( 
The Mahometans have a perfe&t averfion to images ; which 
was what led them to deftroy moft of the beautiful monu- 
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ments of antiquity, both facred and profane, at @onflan« 
tinople. 

The method of cafting images, &c. among the Hindoos, 
is in the ufual ftile of fimplicity, that, with the little variety 
of tools obferved to be in ufe, has been fo frequently re- 
marked of eaftern people. The following paragraph from 
the Hindoo Pantheon is defcriptive of this procefs of Indian 
metallurgy. ‘The reafon why’ an exa& duplicate of an 
image is a proof cf its not being of Hindoo workmanhhip, 
will appear in the defcription of their mode of cafting in 
metals. Firft, the artiit makes in wax the exact model, in 
every particular, of his intended fubje&, be it what it may, 
whether an image of a deity, or the hinge of a box: over 
this he plafters a covering of fine clay, well moiftened and 
mixed, leaving an aperture at fome part ; when dry it is put 
on a fire, with the hole downwards, and the wax, of courfe, 
melts out. ‘I'he platter is now a mould, and receives at the 
aperture the molten metal, giving it externally, when cool, 
the exaét form of its own concavity ; in other words, of its 
original waxen model. The plafter or cruft, or mould, is 
now broken off, and the image (fay) is produced fometimes 
fufficiently corre&t to require no after-polifhing. The beau- 
tiful fpecimens of Hindoo mythology caft at Benares, under 
the fuperintendance of Mr. Wilkins and fome Pandits, have 
never fince received the lealt polifh or filing ; but are now 
feen at the India-houfe mufeum, exaétly as they: made their 
firit appearance from the mould: from thefe claflical fubje&ts 
feveral of my plates have been engraved. 

** That Hindoo caf{ts have but little mufcular expreffion, is 
not, perhaps, to be confidered altogether as defeCtive, or at- 
tributed to want of flcill in the artilts. The human fubjeé 
with them is rounder and plumper, lefs marked by angles and 
mufcles, than the harder and ruder perfons of higher lati- 
tudes, who, of courfe, exhibit more “ nerve and pith.’” 
The models from which Hindoo founders have borrowed 
their forms, partake more of the roundnefs of Apollo, than 
of the mufcle of Hercules."’ Hin. Pan. p. 420. 

Imace, in Rhetoric, alfo fignifies a lively defcription of 
any thing in a difcourfe. 

Images, in difcourfe, are defined, by Longinus, to be, in 
general, any thoughts proper to produce expreflions, and 
which prefent a kind of picture to the mind. 

But, in the more limited fenfe, he fays, images are fuch 
difcourfes as come from us, when, by a kind of enthufiafm, 
or an extraordinary emotion of the foul, we feem to fee the 
things whereof we fpeak, and prefent them before the eyes 
of thofe who hear us, 

Images, in rhetoric, have a very different. ufe from what 
they have among the poets: the end principally propofed in 
poetry is aftonifhment and furprize ; whereas the thing 
chiefly aimed at in profe is to paint things naturally, and to 
fhew them clearly. They have this, however, in common, 
that they both tend to move, each in its kind. 

Thefe images, or pictures, are of va{t ufe, to give weight, 
magnificence, and ftrength toa difcourfe. They warm and 
animate it; and, when managed with art, according to Lon- 
ginus, feem as it were to tame and fubdue the hearer, and 
put him in the power of the fpeaker. See Hyporyrosis. 

IMAGINARY Quanritiss, or Jmpoffible Quantities, in 
Algebra, are certain expreflions that arile in various alge- 
braical and trigenometrical operations, to which no value, 
either rational or irrational, can be afligned, yet being fub- 
itituted in the equations whence they were deduced, are found 
to anfwer the condition of the queftion, Thefe expreflions 
arife in the extraCtion of the even roots of a negative quan- 
tity, and may be all reduced to one of the forms a ,/ — Ty 

4U2 or 
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orb + @4/ —Y3 a part only of this latter form being ima- 
ginary, but this, when taken colleétively with the other part, 
renders the whole expreffion, like itfelf, imaginary. _When- 
ever a quantity of this kind arifes in the folution of a pro- 
blem, it indicates that there are fome conditions fuppofed 
that are impoffible, and hence it may be faid, that an 
imaginary expreffion isa fign of impoffibility. Thus, for 
example, let there be propofed the two equations x + y 


k 6 
= 10,and zy = 26,tofindxandy. Firft,*«= 5 there- 


fore a + y = 10, or x? — loy = — 26; whence is ob- 
J 
tained p= 5 + V —1; which is an imaginary expreffion ; 


and hence we conclude, that the two conditions in the pro- 
blem propofed were inconjiftent with each other ; that is, 
the product of no two-quantities, whole fum is equal 10, can 
be equal to 26; or 10 cannot be divided in two parts, fuch 
that their produé hall be equal to 26. But if we fubititute 
this value of y in the equation y* — 10 y = — 26, it will 
be found to anfwer the conditions required. 

The firft notice that is taken of imaginary expref- 
fions, or of the fquare root of negative quantities, 1s 
found in Cardan’s algebra, who was moft probably firft 
led to the confideration of them, ~ from the folutions of 
thofe cubic equations, which are now termed irre- 
ducible, and in which fuch expreffions always arife, the 


roots of them being of the form «= V5 SO eae 


xb —a./ — tf, each of which parts are imaginary ; and 
thus it is, that fome compenfation takes place, and the root, 
though expreffed in fuch terms, that no value can be given 
to either, is notwithftanding equal to a real quantity ; this 
very fingular circumftance, as foon as it was obferved by 
Cardan, would no doubt lead him to an inveitigation of this 
fpecies of quantity, but neither he, nor any other author, has 
yet been able to unravel the myfteries that thefe fymbols 
involve, nor has any fubject of mathematical enquiry led to 
more angry difputes: fome afferting that fuch expreffions as 
the mind can form no conception of, or at leaft of what they 
are intended to reprefent, ought not to be introduced into a 
fcience, the excellence of which confifts in the rigour and 
evidence of its demonftrations, and that refults thus obtained 
are unworthy of notice. On the other hand, it has been 
contended, that in all cafes where the refults thus deduced 
have been compared with thofe’ arifing from the iiricteit 

eometrical inveltigations, they have always been found per- 
foally to agree ; and that the fymbol ,/ — 1, although we 
can form no idea of what it reprefents, yet that being fub- 
jected to the fame rules as other analytical fymbols, the refults 
derived from its introduGtion, are equally certain and con- 
elufive: while others, taking a mean between thefe extremes, 
admit, that though, from analogy, there is no reafon to 
doubt the truths obtained by means of thefe imaginary 
fymbols, yet that it always adds a degree of conviction, 
when the refults are verified by a more rigid analyfis, and 
confequently that they ought not to be employed when 
other means are equally feccefsful. Baron Maferes is de- 
eidedly of the firft of thefe opinions, on which fubje& he 
has a work, entitled « A Differtation on the Ufe of the 
negative Sign in Algebra ;" in which is demonftrated the 
nature of thofe figns, and the rules that are commonly given 
for working with them, and where he has alfo fhewn, that 
equations of the fecond and third degree may be effected 
without this introduGtion, or at leaft without the confider- 
ation of negative roots. Mr. Woodhoufe’s opinion on this 


fubje& may be feen in his «¢ Analytical Calculations ;’? and 
a very ingenious paper on the fame head. is inferted in the 
¢ Pinlofophical TranfaGtions’’ for 1775, by profeffor Play- 
fair. of Edinburgh, who has there given us feveral examples 
in which thefe imaginary expreffions may be introduced te 
advantage into trigonometrical and other {pecies of calcula- 
tion. 

Of the Algorithm of Imaginary Quantities —After what has 
been faid of the various opinons entertained by different able 
mathematicians on this fubjeét, it will not be furprifing to 
find that the algorithm of thefe quantities has alfo been 
unfettled, fuch as the rules for multiplication, divifion, and 
involution ; fome authors making the refults in thefe opera- 
tions different from others, and each affigning reafons for the 
rules he has given; it will, however, be ulelefs to follow 
them through their particular arguments, as there are fome 


of them {pecious, and many of them fallacious; we fhall~ 


therefore barely ftate thofe reafons on which the rules now 
commonly adopted are founded. Is is an eftablifhed prin- 
ciple in algebra, that + @ xX +a=a@,and—ax—a 
= a’; and hence, converfely, it follows, that ,/ a* = + ay 
or — a; but this ambiguity has no place, if we know how 
@ was generated, and have occafion to retrace the fteps of 


our operation; that is, we cannot fay that 4/—ax—a 


= +.a; nor that / + a xX +a = + a; but the {quare 
root of a’, in both thefe cafes, is determined ; that is, when 
confidered with regard to its generation it has only one reot ; 
whereas, had its origin not been known, we mutt have given 
the ambiguous fign to the root a, and for this obvious 
reafon, that we know not when a’ is unconditionally affumed, 
whether it be the reprefentative of (+ a)’, or (— a) ; thefe 
being both expreffed by the fame iymbel @. The reftric- 
tion of which we have been fpeaking, fometimes takes place 
in equations ; thus, for example, fuppofe it were required 
to find the value of w in the equation / 124+ 4 = 6+ 
,/ «3 we foon find « = 43 but there is this limitation, that 
the iquare root of x, or of 4, muft neceffarily be — 2, and 
not + 23 as the latter fuppofition will not anfwer the con- 
ditions of the equation ; and the reafon is obvious, namely, 
that we firft found ./ x =— 2; andthenw= 43 but now, 
in re-tracing our fteps, we mult remember how this 4 was 
generated, and that it has not two roots, or has not the am- 
biguous fign belonging to it, as the {quare root of 4. would 
have if unconditionally afiumed ; in fa&, the ambiguity in 
the extraGtion of the {quare root arifes only in thofe cafes in 
which we are unacquainted with the generation of the quan= 
tity whofe root is to be extraGted ; and here it muft necef- 
farily occur, becaufe we have before agreed to reprefent 
both (+ a@)* and ( — a)* by the fame charaéter a*y 


If therefore it be required to find the produ@ of »/ = 
x /—1, we fee immediately that itis equal to V ( — 1)* 
= Vi ; but under this limitation, that the root can onl 
be expreffed by — 1, and therefore this produ may it 
ways be reprefented by — 1; or by — ¥ 13 and it can 
never have any other form. Ifthe produ& ,./ —1x y—1 
X ./— I were required, this would on the fame principles 
be reprefented by — “ — 1; and the fourth power of 
s/ — 1 is equal to + 13 but with this limitation, that the 
root of this quantity can-only be — 1, and not + 1% hence 


then we have (“W — 1 Pp =—1,(V¥ — 1 p=-V —4- 


and (f —1)*=1, (Vv —1)= V = 13 and confe- 
quently, the 6th power will be the fame as the 2d; the 7th 
the fame as the 3d; the 8th the fame as the 4th, and fo om 

And 
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And exaétly the converfe of thefe rules muft be obferved ia 
divilion. ‘Thefe examples involve all the cafes that can arife ; 
for if the quantities to be multiplied or inyolved be ./ — @ 
X / — b, we have only to write thefe, ya. — 1 x 
hte eS / ab; and (7 — a) x (Vv —b)* 
=ab(v¥ —1)* = — ab; this produ& may be put under 
aifimpler form, / =a x Vi=t wR aeav—iuxed 
af — 1 = ab (Vv — 1)? = — abd: this fhews the neceflity 
of always feparating the quantities into fuch fa€tors, that 
only — 1 is found under the radical, for according to the 
common rules for the multiplication of furds, we fhould 


have ¥ —a x V¥—Pa=V—a x —b Va hi = 
ab, which is a falfe refult ; but the error is explained from 
what is obferved in the preceding paragraph ; for we have 
no right in this cafe to aflume V a? b* = ab, becaufe we 
know its generation, and that it arofe from the produ of 
two negative figns, and therefore its root mutt neceflarily 
be — a§, and not + ad. 

Having thus eltablifhed rules for the multiplication, divi- 
fion, and involution of imaginary quantities, we fhall give 
an example, on which a well known trigonometrical formula 
is deduced from an imaginary expreflion for the fine and 
cofine of an angle. 

Let a be an are ofa circle, of which the radius is 
unity, and let ¢ be the number that has unity for 
its hyperbolic logarithm; then the fine of the arc a, 


TORR EA RE 


or fin. a = ; and cofin. a 


/—il 


‘, which exponential and imagi- 
2 


nary values of the fine and cofine are well known to geo- 

meters; and the inveftigation of them, according to the 

received arithmetic of impoflible quantities, may be as fol- 
z 

Vv (1 — 27) 

this fluxion to fuch a form that its fluent may be found by 

logarithms, both numerator and denominator are to be mul- 


Jows.. Let fin. a = z, thend = - To bring 


= 4 
tiplied by “ — 1, then d= VW --1 X Sra? 
and (by form 6 Harm. Men.) a = VV —1 X log. 
2 + V/ (= — 1) a ‘ a 
———— — —=—=, orI X = 

nar Hence 7? pinkie 
log. zt ev (1) and becaufe 1is thelog.c; c »—* 
ft 
se Bettina Je a therefore, if both parts of the frac- 


vai 
tional index of ¢ be multiplied by .f —1, 67° ff ~T= 
sistant) Again, if the are a be confidered as 
Yr : 
negative, its fine becomes alfo negative, and therefore — a 


es y= -~— I 
=W7—1x log, A or SY a 
= — lg. IA Ad RO wey ray «Ae 
ah ak 
log. > oe ois whence alfo, c* .f — 1 = 
Ble pte 7 ay If from this equation the former be 
“= 
taken away, there remains — ra SY ee 


3 


e7* f — 13 whence dividing by 2 ,/ — 1, we have z = 


a At | : 
c f/—1Ii—c7~* vJf— 3 
Lista feat tee = Vite ne iy ioe ; and by adding toge- 
2 af — I! 


ther the equations, a value of the cofines may be found in 
the fame imaginary terms which were affigned above. Now 
by means.of thefe expreffions, many theorems may be de- 
monttrated; it may for example be fhewn, that if a and 4 
fs any two arcs of a circle of which the radius is unity, 
then ’ 


Ghreras bs colin pdeg ens Sb fin.a — 5 
2 2 
Siti aces Sug aE 
feof tee: Meal ~ 3 and cofin, J = 
2f—! 
b = 
c f— I f— 
* -s * , therefore fin. a + cofin. b= 
Cp cae — Vee eh Nhe en Deaf 
47—1! 
fnoa +6 finea—b miit4 
Ege Lata ; which is a well known formula, 


2 
and it has been deduced by means of the imaginary expref-. 
fions that we firft found, and various other examples of a: 
fimilar nature might here be given. 


This example, with feveral others, all tending to fhew the 
utility of thefe imaginary expreflions, may be feen in the 
paper of Mr. Playfair before referred to, after which, and 
many ingenious remarks on this fubjeét, the profeflor con- 
cludes his paper with the following obfervation: “* Supported 
on fo fure a foundation, the arithmetic of impoffible quan- 
tities will always be found a ufeful inftrument in the dif- 
covery of truth, and may be of fervice when a more rigid 
analylis can hardly be applied; for this reafon many re- 
fearches concerning it, which in themfelves might be deemed, 
abfurd, are yet not deftitute of utility: M. Bernouilli has 
found, for example, that if r be the radius of a circle, the 


F oA = 
circumference equal = . r:confidered as a qua- 


drature of the circle, this imaginary theorem is wholly infig- 
nificant, and would defervedly pais for an abufe of calcula- 
tion ; at the fame time we learn from it, that ifin any equa-~ 
log. 44 — 1 


tion the quantity enters, it may be made to 


v 
difappear by the fubftitution of a circular arc.’? 

We have faid nothing in the foregoing paragraphs of a: 
paper on the fubje& of imaginary quantities by M. Bueée,, 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions for 1806, im 
which the author endeavours to fhew, that imaginary quan- 
tities are figns of perpendicularity, a notion peculiar to himfelf 5. 
but there are other parts of the effay that difplay very con- 
fiderable ability and ingenuity, but of which our limits will 
not allow a particular defeription. 

Imacinary Roots of an Equation, 2xe thofe roots, or 
values of the unknown quantity in an equation, which con- 
tain fome imaginary expreffion. Thus the roots of the 
equation y?7 — 10 y'+ 26, are 5 + “ — 1; and the 
three roots of the cubic equation w — I =o, are x= 


ApoE —-1I—- /—3 


; and 1: of which the 


2 2 

latter is the only poffible value of xv, the two former being 
imaginary or impoffible. Sometimes the root of an equation: 
may be reprefented by imaginary expreflions, when it is in: 
fact equal to a real quantity, as is the cafe in the folution of 
cubic equations of the irreducible form, according to the 
method of Cardan, Albert Girard was the firit author who 

treated: 
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treated exprefsly on the imaginary roots of equations, and 
fhewed that every equation has as many roots, either real or 
“imaginary, as is denoted by the higheit power of the index 5 
fee his ‘* Inventions Nouvelles en ? Algebra.” D’Alembert, 
in the Memoires of Berlin for 1746, firft demonitrated, that 
every imaginary expreffion may be reduced to the form 
a /—t,0rb + a 4 — 1; and that the number of imagi- 
nary roots always enter in pairs, and confequently every equa- 
tion of an odd dimenfion mutt have at leaft one real root, but 
an equation of an even degree may have allits roots impoffible. 
Waring alfo, in his ‘* Meditationes Algebraicz,’’ has treated 
largely on this head, fee chapters 2 and 3 of that work; in 
which will be found many excellent obfervations on this fub- 
ject, with rules for determining the number of imaginary or 
impoffible roots in a given equation of any dimeniions. 

The rule given by fir I. Newton, in his Univerfal Arith- 
metic, for finding the number of impoflible roots in an equa- 
tion is as follows. Conftitute a feries of fra€tions, whofe de- 
nominators are the feries of natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,5; &c. 
continued to the number repreienting the index or exponent 
of the higheit power of the equation, and their numerators 
the fame feries of numbers, in the contrary order; and divide 
each of thofe fractions by that next before it, and place the 
refulting quotients over the intermediate terms of the equa- 
tion; then under each of the intermediate terms; if its 
fquare, when multiplied by the fraction over it, be greater 
than the terms on each fide of it, place the fign + ; but if 
not, the fign — ; and under the firft and laft term place the 
fign + ; then will the equation have as many imaginary roots, 
as there are changes of the under written figns from +-to 
—,andfrom —to +. Thus, for the equation x} — 4 x* 
+ 4x —6 = 0, the feries of fractions is 3, 3, 4; and the 
fecond of thefe, divided by the firit, gives 2, or $; and the 
third, divided by the fecond, is alfo }; hence thefe fractions 
placed over the intermediate terms will itand thus, 

3 2 
s—4x'+4x—6 


uct git bang 


3 
‘Now, becaufe the fquare of the fecond term multiplied 


by its fuperfcribed fration is EI x*, which is greater than 


4 x’, the product of the two adjacent terms, therefore the 
wie + is fet below the fecond term; and becaufe the fquare 
of the third term multiplied by its correfponding fraction is 


a. x’, which is lefs than 24 2*, the produét of the terms on 


ce fide of it, therefore the fgn — is placed under that 
term; alfo the fign + is fet under the firit and laft terms. 
Hence the two-changes of the fign, firft from + te — 1, 
and then again from — to +, indicate that the given equa- 
tien has twe impoffibie roots. 

When two or more of the terms are wanted together, 
under the place of the firft of the different terms write the 
fign — , under the fecond the fign + 4 under the third the 
fign — 1, and fo on, always varying the figns, except that 
under the laft of the deficient terms, which mult always be 
+ , when the adjacent terms on both fides of the deficient 
terms have contrary figns; as in the equation 

w+ ast tov+tox*+ox +550 
ae + 
which has four imaginary roots. 

This rule, however, may fometimes fail of giving the true 
number of impoflible roots, on account ef the roots being 
more than there can be changes of the fign, but this feldom 
diappens. 

This rule is demonftrated by Maclaurin, who has alfo 
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give another of his own, which never fails ; and the fame 
hes alfo been done by Mr. Campbell. See Philofophical 
Tranfations, vols. 34 and 35. 

IMAGINARY Root. See Roor. 

IMAGINATION, as it has been often defined, is a 
power or faculty of the foul, whereby it conceives and forms 
ideas of things, by means of impreflions made on the fibres 
of the brain, by fenfation. ‘This power depends on the 
memory. Ideas enter inte the mind by the fenfes; the 
memory retains them; and the imagination compounds 
them. Some writers have diltinguifled two forts of imagi- 
nation ; the one, which confifts in retaining the fimple im- 
preffion of objects, is called the paffive imagination; the 
other arranges the images that are received, and combines 
them ina thoufand ways, and is called the aéive imagi- 
nation. The organs of our fenfes are compofed of fibrille, 
or little fibres, which, at one end, terminate in the outward 
parts of the body and fkin, and at the other in the middle 
of the brain. Thefe fibres may be moved two ways ; either 
beginning at that end which terminates in the brain, or at 
that which terminates without. Now the agitation of thefe 
fibres cannot be communicated to the brain, but the foul 
will be affected, and perceive fomething. If then the agita~ 
tion begins where objects make their firft imprefiion, wiz. 
on the external furface of the fibres of our nerves, and is 
communicated thence to the bram; the foul, in that cafe, 
judges that what fhe perceives is without, that is, fhe per- 
cieves an external objeét as prefent; but if only the an- 
terior fibres be moved by the courfe of the animal fpirits, 
or in fome other manner, the foul then imagines, and judges, 
that what fhe perceives is not without, but within the brain ; 
that is, fhe perceives an object as abfent ; and herein lies the 
difference between fenfation and imagination. 

The faculty of imagining, or imagination, only confifts, 
according to the doctrine of Malebranche, in the power 
which the foul has of forming images of objeSts, by pro- 
ducing a change in the fibres of that part of the brain, 
which may be called the principal part, becanfe it corre- 
fponds to all the parts of our body, and is the place where the 
foul (if it may be fo faid) immediately refides. It matters 
not which that part is, nor whether the opinion of Willis 
be true, who places the common fenfe in the two bodies, 
called corpora _jiriata, and the imagination in the corpus cal- 
Jofum ; or that of Fernelius, who places fenfation in the pia 
mater that encompafles the fubitance of the brain ; or that 
of Defcartes, who places it in the pineal gland: it fuffices 
that there is fome fuch part. 

Since then the imagination only confifts ina power which 
the foul has of forming images of objects, by imprefling 
them on the fibres of the brain, it follows that the larger 
and more diitin& the veltigia or tracks of the animal {pirits, 
which are the lines or firokes, as it were, of thofe images, 
are; the more ftrongly and diltinét!y the foul imagines thofe 
objets. Now as the breadth, depth, and cleanneis of the 
ftrokes of a fculpture depend on the force wherewith the 
graver acts, and the obedience which the copper yields, fo 
the depth and cleannefs of the tracks of the imagination 
depend on the force of the animal fpirits, and the conititution 
of the fibres of the brain; and it is that variety which is 
found in thofe two things, to which we owe almoft all the 
vait difference which we obferve in people’s minds. On the 
one fide are abundance and fearcity, brifknefs and flownefs, 
largenefs and fmallnefs, of the animal fpirits; and on the 
other hand, delicacy or grofinefs, humidity or drynefs, ftiff. 
nefs or flexibility of the fibres of the brain; and laftly, 
a particular relation which the animal fpirits may have with 
thofe fibres: from the various combinations of which things, 


will 
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will refult a fufficiently great variety, to account for all the 
diffetent characters which appear in the minds of men: and 
from the fame principle flows that difference which is ob- 
ferved in the fame perfon’s mind, at different times, and under 
different circumftances,as in childhood, manhood, and old age, 
in ficknefs, health, &c. 

It may here be obferved, that- the fibres of the brain are 
mere agitated by the impreffion of objets than by the 
eourfe of the animal fpirits ; and for this reafon the foul 
is more affeGied with objets, which it perceives by fenfa- 
tion, and which it looks on as prefent, and capable of 
giving it pleafure cr pain, than by thofe perceived by ima- 
gination, which it judges to be diftant. And yet it fome- 
times happens, that in perfons whofe animal fpirits are ex- 
tremely agitated by faiting, waking, drinking, a fever, or 
fome violent paffion, thefe {pirits move the inward fibres of 
the brain as forcibly as inward obje@s do; fo that thefe 
perfons perceive things by fenfation, which they fhould only 
perceive by imagination ; for imagination aud fenfation only 
differ from each other, as the greater from the lefs. (See 
Malebranche, Recher. de la Verité, lib. ii. See Mapnzss, 
Detinium, Punexsy, MELANcuo_y, &c.) 

Imagination or fancy, fays the ingenious Mr. Harris, though 
as to its origin it may be fubfequent to fenfe, yet is truly prior 
to it in dignity and ufe. It is this which retains the fleeting 
forms of things, when things themfelves are gone, and all 
fenfation is atan end. ‘he difference between fenfe and 
imagination appears from hence ; that we have an imagina- 
tion of things that are gone and extin@, which cannot be 
made the objeés of fenfation. We have an eafy command 
over the objets of our imagination ; whereas our fenfations 
are neceflary, when their objects are prefent. Imagination 
is alfo diftinguifhed from memory, as the former views fome 
reli& of fenfation repofed within us, without thinking of 
its rife, or referring it to any fenfible obje&t, whereas me- 
mory views fuch reliét, referring it at the fame time to 
that fenfible ohje&t, which in time paft was its caufe and 
original, and recolleGtion is the road which leads to me- 
mery, through a feries of ideas, however conneG&ed, whether 
‘rationally or cafually. Befides, imagination may exhibit, 
after‘a manner, things that are to come: but memory 1s 
confined in the ftri¢teit manner to the pait. Hermes, p. 354, 
&c. ed. 2d. 

Conception is frequently ufed 2s fynonymous with ima- 
ginmation. Thus Dr. Reid fays (Effays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man, p. 397.) that ‘‘imagination, in its moft 
proper fenfe, fignities a lively conception of objeéts of fight. 
This isa talent of importance to poets and orators, and 
deferves a proper name, on account of its connection with 

-their arts.” He adds, that “imagination is diilinguifhed 
from conception, as a part from a whole.’ | Profeffor 
Stewart {in his Elements of the Philofophy of the Human 
Mind, p. 135, Svo.) diftinguifhes between conception and 
imagination. The bufinefs of conception, according to 
this ingenious writer, is to prefent us with an exact tran- 
feript of what we have felt or perceived. But we have, 
Moreover, a power of modifying our conceptions, by com- 
-bining the parts of different ones together, fo as to form 
,Bew wholes of our own creation. Accordingly he employs 
"the word imagination to exprefs this power, which, in his 
opinion, is the proper fenfe of the word; if rere be 
, the power which gives birth to the predu€tions of the poet 
_and the painter. This isnot a fimple faculty of the mind. 
(‘Jt prefeppofes abftrafion, to feparate from each other, 
qualities and circumflances which have been perceived in 
_conjun&ion ; and alfo judgment and tafte to direé& us in 
forming the combinations. The two powers of conception 


and imagination, though diftin@, are very nearly allied ; 
and are frequently fo blended, that it is difficult ta fay, to 
which of the two fome particular operations of the mind 
are to be referred. There are alfo many general facts 
which hold equally with refpect to both. Logicians in ge- 
neral have maintained, that conception, or imagination, often 
ufed as fynonymous with it, is attended with no belief of 
the exiftence of its obje&t. But this is a principle which 
profeffor Stewart has controverted. (See Concerrion.) 
Imagination, according to Dr. Hartley, is the faculty to 
which we afcribe the recurrence of ideas in a vivid manner, 
without regard to the order of patt-impreffions. All ideas, 
he fays, are the refult either of new impreffions, or of affo- 
ciation with preceding ideas, though the conneétion cannot in 
every inftance be immediately traced out. In that ftate of mind 
denominated a reverie, a perfon is more attentive to his own 
thoughts than to external impreffions, and therefore more 
of his ideas are deducible from affociation, and fewer from 
external impreffions. And as dreams are the imaginations 
or reveries of a fleeping man, thefe are deducible from im- 
preffions lately received, from the ftate of the body, and 
particularly of the ftomach and brain, and alfo from affocia- 
tion. See Dream. 

Every man, fays Dr. Reid, is confcious of a fucceffion of 
thoughts, which pafs in his mind while he is awake, even 
when they are not excited by external’ objects ; and this 
continued fucceflion of thought has, by modern philofo- 
phers, been called the ‘ imagination.’’ It is often deno- 
minated the ‘train of ideas,’’ and is made up of many 
other operations of mind, as well as conceptions or ideas. 
Memory, judgment, reafoning, paffions, affections, and pur- 
pofes; in a word, every operation of the mind, excepting 
thofe of fenfe, is exerted occafionally in this tram of thought,. 
and has its fhare as an ingredient; fo that we muit take the 
word idea in a very extenfive fenfe, if we make the train of 
our thoughts to be only a train of ideas. Thefe trains of 
thought in the mind are of two kinds: they are either fuch 
as flow fpontaneoufly, like water from a fountain, without 
any exertion of a governing principle to arrange them, or 
they are regulated and directed by an a¢tive effort of the 
mind with fome view and intention. Thefe two kinds, how- 
ever diftin& in their nature, are for the moft part mixed in 
perfons awake and arrived at years of underitanding ; and 
they take their denomination from that which is moft pre- 
valent. It is to be obferved, however, that a train of 
thought, which at firft was itudied and compofed, may by 
habit prefent itfelf fpontaneoufly. Thofe trains of thought 
that are {pontaneous muit be the firft in the order of nature- 
When the work of the day is over, and a man lies down to: 
relax his body and mind, he cannot ceafe from thinking, 
though he defires it. Something occurs to his fancy ; that 
is followed by another thing ; and fo his thoughts are car- 
ried from one objeét to another, till fleep clofes the fcene, 
In this operation of the mind, it is not one faculty only 
that is employed. Though memory aéts the moft con- 
fiderable part, other powers are exercifed and direéted to: 
their proper objects. In reveries of this kind we judge and 
reafon, form an opinion of perfons and things, and pais fen- 
tence accordingly. Such trains of thought may be called 
hiitorical. Others may be denominated romantic, in which 
the plot is formed by the creative power of fancy, with- 
out any regard to what did or will happen. In thefe alfo,. 
the powers of judgment, tafte, moral fentiment, as well as 
the paffions and afieGtions, come in and take a fhare in the 
execution. Myr. Addifon, in the ‘“Speétator,” calls this 
play of the fancy “caftle-building.’’ The romantic foenes 
of fancy are moit commonly the occupation of young minds, 

not 
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not yet fo deeply engaged in life as to have their thoughts 
taken up by its real cares and bufinefs. In perfons come to 
maturity, there iseven in thefe fpontaneous fallies of fancy 
fome arrangement of thought. But how is this arrange- 
ment elected? It has all the marks of judgment and rea- 
fon, yet it feems to go before judgment, and to {pring forth 
fpontaneoufly. It is highly probable, that whatever is re- 
gular and rational in a train of thought, which prefents 
itfelf fpontaneoufly to a man’s fancy, without any ftudy, 
is a copy of what had been before compoled, by his own 
rational powers, or thofe of fome other perfon. They are 
the refult of habits previoufly acquired. In order to ac- 
count for the regular arrangement of thofe operations of 
fancy that are ina great degree fpontaneous, we need only 
recur to the natural powers of judgment and invention, the 
pleafure that always attends the exercife of thofe powers, the 
means we have of improving them by imitation of others, 
and the effect of practice and habits, without fuppofing any 
unaccountable attraftions of ideas by which they arrange 
themfelves. Befides the original powers which fancy pof- 
feffes, which are very different in different perfons, it has 
Jikewife more regular motions, to which it has been trained 
by a long courfe of difcipline and exercife ; and by which 
it may exfempore, and without much effort, produce things 
that have a confiderable degree of beauty, regularity, and 
defign. Upon the whole we may obferve, that every thing 
that is regular in that train of thought, which we cail fancy 
or imagination, from the little defigns and reveries of chil- 
dren, to the grandeft produ€tions of human genius, was 
originally the offspring of judgment or talte, applied with 
fome effort greater or lefs. In order to account for this 
fucceflive train of thought in the mind, a theory, which 
was fuggefted by Mr. Hobbs, has been more diitinGly ex- 
plained by Mr. Hume. That author thinks, that the train 
of thought in the mind is owing to a kind of attra¢tion 
which ideas have for other ideas that bear certain relations 
to ‘them. The relations which produce this attraGtion of 
ideas, he thinks, are thefe three only, viz. caufation, conti- 
guity in time or place, and fimilitude. Thefe, according 
to this writer, are the only general principles that unite 
ideas. Dr. Reid very juftly obferves, that this enumeration 
of the relations of things is very inaccurate. Lord Kames, 
in his * Elements of Criticifm,’’ and Dr. Gerard in his 
«: Effay on Genius,” have given a much fuller and juiter 
enumeration of the caufes that influence our train of think- 
ing. To thefe works we refer. Afterall, this attraction of 
ideas may be refolved into the power of habit. As far as it 
is in our power to give a direction to our thoughts, which 
.it undoubtedly is in a great degree, they will be direGed by 
the principles cormmon to men, by our appetites, our paflions, 
our affections, our reafon, our confcience ; and that the 
trains of thinking ia our minds are chiefly governed by thefe, 
according as one or another prevails at the time, every man 
will find in his experience. We fhall here fubjoin two or 
three refleGions of a more practical nature, and of higher 
importance. It mult be allowed that our happinefs or mi- 
fery in life, that our improvement in any art or fcience we 
profefs, and that our improvement in real virtue and good- 
nefs, depend in a very great degree on the train of thinking 
that occupies the mind both ia our vacant and in our more 
ferious-hours. ‘As far, therefore, as the direGion of our 
thoughts is in our power (and that itis fo in a great meafure 
cannot be doubied), it is of the utmoft importance to give 
them that direftion which is moft fubfervient to thofe valu- 
able purpofes. The human imagination is an ample theatre, 
upon which every thing in human life, good or bad, great 
ex mean, laudable or bafe, is aéted. How happy is that 


mind in which the light of real knowledge difpels the phan- 
toms of fuperftition; in which the belief and reverence of 


a perfeét all-governing mind cafts out all fear, but the fear _ 


of acting wroug ; in which ferenity and cheerfulnefs, inne- 
cence, humanity, and candour, guard the imagination againit 
the entrance of every unhallowed intruder, and invite more 
amiable and worthier gueits to dwell! Tere fhall the 
Mufes, the Graces, and the Virtues, fix their abode ; for 
every thing that is great and worthy in human conduct muit 
have been conceived in the imagination before it was brought 
in to a&. And many great and good defigns have been 
formed there, which, for want of power and opportunity, 
have proved abortive.. The man, whofe mind is occupied 
by thefe guelts, muit be wife; he muft be good ; and he 
mutt be happy.’’ Reid's Effays on the Intelletual Powers 
of Man, EMl. iv. 

ImaGinaTION, Phafures of ihe, are referred by Mr. Ad- 
difon, in the fixth volume of the “« Spetator,”’ to three fources, 
viz. beauty, grandeur or fublimity, and. noveliy.; which fee 
re{pectively.. 'Thefe pleafures, as the author deferibes them, 
are fuch as arife from vifible objeéts, either when we have 
them aCtually in view, or when we call up their ideas into 
our minds by paintings, flatues, defcriptions, or any the like 
occafion. Thefe pleafures are not fo grofs as thofe of fenfe, 
nor fo refined as thofe of the underftanding. They are 
more conducive to health than thofe of the underitanding, 
which are wrought out by dint of thinking. and attended 
with too violent a labour of the brain. . Delightful fcenes, 
whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly in- 
fluence on the body as well asthe mind, and net only ferve 
to clear and brighten the imagination, but are able to difperfe 
grief and melancholy, and to fet the animal fpirits in pleafing 
and agreeable motions. The Creator hath wonderfully dif- 
played his benignity by endowing us with the powers of talte 
and imagination for participating fuch pleafures; and the ad- 
ditional embellifhment and glory, which, for promoting our 
entertainment, the Author of nature hath poured forth upon 
his works, is one ftriking teftimony, among many others, of 
benevolence and goodnefs. This thought, farit fuggelted by 
Mr. Addifon, Dr. Akenfide, in his ** Poem on the Plea- 
fures of the Imagination,” has happily puriued :_ 


« Not content 


With every food of life to nourifh man, 
By kind iilufions of the wandering fenfe, 
Thou mak’ ft all nature, Beauty to his eye, 
Or Mufic to his ear. me : 


ImacinaTIon, Influence of, on the corporeal Frame. The 
influence of this faculty of the mind upon the conftitution and 
operations of the body has been the fubjeét of fome difeuf- 
fion from very early times. But it is remarkable, that while 
philofophers and phyiicians attributed to it a feries of phenc- 
mena, which a more accurate inveftigation has hewn to arife 
from other caufes; they at the fame time overlooked, or 
rather afcribed to different fources, many other fa€ts, which 
f{ubfequent inquiry has proved to originate from the influence 
of the imagination. The principal operation of this faculty, 
acknowledged by the older phyticians, was that of pregnant 
women upon thé body of the child in utero: and this opinion, 
although it was long ago fatisfactorily refuted by fome phi- 
lofophical obfervers, (fee Dr. Blondei’s anfwer to the twelfth 
chapter of Dr. Turner's treatife on Difeafes of the Skin, and 
Lettres fur le Pouvoir de l'Imagination des Femmes en- 
ceintes, Paris 1745,) bas been maintained by many other 
writers of reputation, and is {till popularly current, if net 
received as an eftablifhed truth by the lefs enlightened part of 
the medical profeflion, -_ Nothing, however, we conceive, but 
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the inveteracy of the prejudices of education, can account for 
the fupport of a doétrine, which reafon, experience, and ana- 
tomical fcience concur to refute. On the other hand, the 
phenomena actually occafioned by the operation of the ima- 
gination on the corporeal funétions, are fo numerous, and 
yet at times appear fo extraordinary, that they merit a parti- 
cular inveftigation : for it is the confequence only of inatten- 
tion to the fubject, and of the general appetite of mankind, 
efpecially in ages of ignorance, for whatever is occult and 
mytterious, that the principle was not long ago eltablifhed, 
and the facts rendered familiar to all. Rational f{cience, 
built upon obfervation and experiment, has in a great mea- 
fure banifhed the notions of magic and witchcraft, even from 
the peafantry ; but it remained for the philofophical minds of 
a Franklin, a Lavoifier, &c. to propound the myfteries of 
Mefmer, andthe other profeflors of animal magnetifin, at 
Paris, near the clofe of the eighteenth century ;—and for 
that of a Haygarth, to expofe the rationale of Perkini/m and 
the metallic tra@ors, in our own country, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth. (See Rapport des Commiflaires chargés par 
le Roy de l’examen du Magnétifme Animal, Paris 1754 ;— 
and a pamphlet, ‘“* On the Imagination as a Canfe and asa 
Cure of Diforders of the Body, exemplified by fictitious Trac- 
tors and epidemical Convuliions; by John Haygarth, M.D. 
&c.”? Bath, 1800.) In truth, the influence of the faculty of 
imagination over the fun¢tions of the body affords an explana- 
tion of numerous fats in the moral as well as phyfical hiftory 
of man, which have been accounted for upon various occult 
principles; fuch as diabolical or demoniacal poffeflion; the 
power of incantations and amulets; the miraculous influence 
of relics, images of faints, &c.; the operations afcribed to 
fome magnetic or ele¢trical principle in nature ; to the touch 
of kings, and of various gifted perfons ; and many other cir- 
cumflances, 

Before we purfue this intereftiag inquiry, however, we 
fhall difmifs the fubje@t, fo far as relates to the fuppofed ope- 
ration of the imagination in pregnant women. 

I. All the varieties of deformity and monftrofity, as well as 
of cutaneous marks and blemifhes of infants, were formerly 
afcribed to the imagination of the mother dwelling upon fome 
analogous object, or to her difappointed longings for fome 
particular article of food or drink. Hippocrates himfelf 
obferves, that the defire of a pregnant woman is capable of 
marking the tender infant with the thing defired: and fub- 
fequently, the obfervations to this effect, and the number 
of hiftories illuftrative of it, have been fo multiplied by 
authors of.reputation, that the defenders of the doctrine 
ftill appeal to experience, as decifive in favour of the ancient 
and popular opinion ; they confider the matter as eftablifhed 
upon the evidence of indifputable hiftory. But to thofe 
who are acquainted with the records of medicine, it is not 
neceflary to ftate, that they abound with fo many extrava- 
gant and fabulous details, which have been colleéted and 
repeated with the utmoit credulity, that to admit them as 
truths would require a renunciation of the beft principles of 
modern fcience. It is enough to perufe the marvellous 
colle@tions of Schenk and Marcellus Donatus, to be fatis- 
fied of this propofition, as to the occurrences themfelves ; 
bat in refpect to the caufes of the phenomena, (which is a 
matter of difficult inveitigation, ) authority is of no weight, 
when placed in oppolition to found anatomical and phyfio- 
logical principles. ] 

"Phe moft common deformities, attributed to the influence 
of the mother’s imagination, are {pots, tubercles, &c. on 
the fkin, mo{t commonly of a red or purplifh colour, which 


are fuppofed to refemble different forts of fruit, fuch as_ 


rafpberries, cherries, ftrawberries, &c. or the ftains of port- 
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wine ; and other {pots covered with a downy hair, and 
compared to the fkin of a monfe, a mole, &c. Thefe ap- 
pearances have been commonly afcribed to the difappointed, 
longings of the female, during utero-geftation, for the par- 
ticular fruit, which is f{uppofed to be impreffed on the ficin ; 
or to fome agitation of mind, occafioned by. thefe things 
being thrown at her, or certain animals jumping upon her. 
But many more extraordinary phenomena are on record 

Among the cafes itated by Turner, we find an inftance of 
an ‘infant's head pierced quite through by reafon of an 
affright of the mother ;’’ another of a child born with the 
leg broken or diftorted, by the mother looking on a cru- 
cifix, and viewing the broken limbs of one of the male- 
factors by the fide of Chrift; of a child of fir J. B. which 
was born wanting one hand, in confequence of his lady 
being frightened, when pregnant, by the unexpefted view 
of a beggar’s ftump arm upon her coach door; of another 
child, which, in confequence of the mother being purfued 
by her hufband with a drawn fword, threatening to cut her 
over the forehead, near the time of her delivery, was 
brought forth with a large wound on its forehead, from 
which a fatal hemorrhagy took place; and of anotker in- 
fant, whofe abdominal vifcera hung out all naked below the 
navel at birth, in confequence of the mother having “been 
compelled to witnefs the killing of a calf three months 
before parturition, at the opening of which fhe felt an ex- 
traordinary motion in herfelf, when fhe faw how the bowels 
came tumbling from the belly ; not to mention inftances of 
children born with the head of a cat, with a hairy {kin 
and bear's claws, or of different colour from that of the 
parents, in confequence of frights, or of the frequent con- 
templation of pictures of bears, or of negroes, &c. See- 
Turner on Difeafes of the Skin, chap. xii. 

Now, in all thefe inftances, the impreffions on the imagi- 
nation are alleged to have occurred in the courfe, or even at 
an advanced period, of the pregnancy. Before this oc- 
currence then, it is prefumed that the child in utero was of 
the natural and perfe&t form; that is, the infant, which is 
born with a large difcolouration or protuberance on its fkin, 
had, up to this period, a fair and fmooth fkin; that the 
child who is born with fix toes, had, till then, only five; that 
the child, brought forth with one lez or one arm, had ori- 
ginally two ; and the monfter produced with the head of a 
cat, had originally a natural human head, until the mother 
was frightened by the cat getting into her bed, when fhe 
was “big with child”? (Turner) ; and fo on, with regard 
to every other preternatural appearance, whether it be an in- 
creafe, decreafe, or alteration of the parts of the body. It 
feems almoft fufficient barely to {tate the matter in this light, 
in order to demonitrate the abfurdity of the opinion, For 
furely it docs not require atrain of reafoning or of experi- 
ment to prove, that neither man nor woman can, by the force 
of imagination, “ add an inch to the ftature,’’ or take an 
inch from it, or transform any part of their bodies into the 
refemblance of other animals, or of vegetables and fruit. 
It is not lefs clear, that no woman can, by an effort of 
imagination, form a child; and, if not a whole child, neither 
can fhe add new parts to a child already completely formed, 
nor deftroy any of the parts fo formed, nor tranfmute 
any of thofe parts into other forms of ftru€ture. For ex-° 
ample, let us take the inftance of the lady, who, when ad- 
vanced five or fix months in her pregnancy, was fo terrified 
by a beggar thrufting the ftump of an amputated arm into 
her coach, that the child, of which fhe was afterwards 
delivered, was born with the ftump of an arm refembling 
that of the beggar. Let us confider what an operation muit 
be performed to work this effe&t; a child at the term of five 
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or fix months is of confiderable bulk, and the arm itfelf 
not fmall. This arm, then, muft drop off by the power of 
imagination ; there muft be no blood loft to endanger the life 
of the child; and the wound muft be healed before the birth. 
This might feem fufficiently improbable: but, admitting 
that the limb could drop off by the force of fancy in the 
mother, it muft ftill remain in the uterus until the delivery ; 
and the bones at leaft could not putrify and wafte away, al- 
though the flefh might. But it never was pretended that, 
im cafes of this nature, any part of the defcient limb was 
found by the midwife. And, what is a material point in 
the argument, the {tcmps of all fuch imperfect limbs have 
a {mooth and regular fkia, which plainly indicates that they 
were from their firit formation of the fame figure: for had 
there been a wound, there would have been a fear; and 
fcars are very diftinguifhable from found fkin. 

When we confider the nature of the connection between 
the foetus in utero and the mother, this view of the fubject 
is ftill farther confirmed. The infant is not one body with 
the mother, as fome writers have afferted, any more than 
the plant is one fubftance wich the earth, which nourifhes it. 
(See Lettres fur le Pouvoir de Imagination de Femmes 
enceintes, Paris, 1745.) There is no communication of 
nerves whatever between the mother and the child, nor is 
there any direét vafcular communication: the infant has its 
own diiting circulation of blood, carried on by the action 
of its own heart and arteries, which laft do not terminate 
in the veffels of the mother, but in the veins of the child, 
which recondué the blood to its heart: nor is there any 
dire& communication of the veffels of the mother with thofe 
of the foetus. (See Emsryo.) This identity of the circu- 
lation’ and nervous fyftem of the foetus. renders it altogether 
inconceivable that the fenfations, fears, or defires of the 
‘mother fhould be in any way communicated to it; or that 
any impreffion on the imagination of the mother fhould pro- 
duce any changes in its ftru€ture, or appearance. As it 
never happens, by any feries of fancies or paflions, that the 
figure of the obje€is of them is traced upon the fkin of 
‘the mother ; fo it is equally impoffible, and more improbable, 
that fuch changes or appearances fhould be imprefied upon 
the infant, thus infulated from any uervous influence of the 
parent. 

Befides, with refpe& to the nevi, moles, and other marks 
on the {fkin, it is obvious to thofe who have paid any at- 
tention to them, that the refemblance which they are faid 
to bear to various forts of fruit, &c. is purely fanciful ; 

‘that they are generally of two or three kinds, confifting of 
a multiplicity, or network, of fmall blood-veffels, which 
eon{titute the common red and purplifh marks ; or of large 
brown moles, &c.; and that the fancied occurrence of 
“greater rednefs in thofe of the former clafs, which are com- 
pared to fruit, at the time when fuch fruit is ripe, arifes 
merely from the increafed circulation and diftention of the 
{mall blood-veffels in hot weather. When thefe and other 
deformities are connate, the mother, already poffeffed with 
the belief that fome fuch caufe as could-affe&t the mind 
mutt have exiited, is not Jong at a lofs; her memory or her 
prejudice foon furnifhes her with fome tact, which was never 
attended to perhaps when it happened, and the inftance of 
her child is added to the long catalogue of thofe which 
“preceded. For the minute accordance of the fact is never 
required. Thus there is no defe&t more common than that 
of a hare-lip ; and when this appears; the mother does not 
fail to reeolle&, that at fome time in the courfe of the 
nine months fhe had wifhed for a hare, or had been fright- 
ened by a hare, or had by chance feen fomebody with a hare- 
lip, no matter which, the occurrence is fatisfaétorily ac- 
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counted for, and the fad is eftablifhed. Yet had not medical 
obferyers given this name to the difeafe, the aétual refem- 
blance of a human countenance, thus deformed, to that of a 
hare, would not perhaps readily fuggeft itfelf. 

But, the truth is, although we cannot explain the caufes 
of thefe irregularities and monttrofities of human births, 
any more than various other anomalies and /u/us nature in the 
animal and vegetable world in general, yet we mutt refer 
them all to the fame origin: for in regard to his corporeal 
frame, his generation, and mechanical ftru&ture, man is ful} 
ject to the fame laws with the reft of the living creation, 
The growth of the human foetus feems not to differ from 
the developement of the germ, in the eggs of oviparous 
animals, or in the feeds of plants. All thefe are liable to 
every conceivable variety of conformation; to deformities, 


‘redundancies, defeéts, and anomalous difpofitions ef parts, 


both internal and external: yet the influence ef imagina- 
tion is, in the latter cafes, out of the queftion. But it 
would feem, that a nut with two kernels, a chicken with 
two heads, or a child with a double head, body, and limbs, 
(a monttrofity not very rare,) are upon a very fimilar foot- 
ing: and, that it would be as philofophical to attribute the 
monitrous chicken to the imagination of the hen that hatched” 
the egg, or the double nut to the fancies of the hazle-bufh, 
as to afcribe the extraordinary infant to the fears or appre- 
henfions of the mother. -fig 

In all the above examples, the changes, fuppofed to be 
effected by the imagination on the child in the womb, are 
faid to take place after the developement of the germ or 
embryo has confiderably advanced ; and it is to fuch ope- 
rations only that our attempts at refutation apply. For as 
to the myfterious influence of the mind in the aé& of pro- 
creation, on which ‘ the callipedia, or the art of begetting 
beautiful children’? depends, although much has been faid 
on the fubje& in all ages, we confefs ourfeives altogether 
unable to enter into the difcuffion. The original concep- 
tion may doubtlefs be modified by circumftances, which are 
incapable of producing fubfequent changes in the embryo. If 
the placing of itreaked or pilled rods betore the flocks at the 
time of their conjun&tion, as mentioned in holy writ, (Gen. 
chap. xxx.) was the occalion of the generation of black and 
white lambs ; the notions of fome ancient and modern phi- 
lofophers and poets may be verified in refpe€t to the human 
conception. Thus the tyrant Dionyfius, who was deformed 
and ill-favoured himfelf, in order that he might have a 
comely iffue, is faid to have always had a beautiful pic- 
ture fet before his wife in the bed-chamber, that by the 
force of fancy fhe might conceive the likenefs of it. Galen 
attributed the fame effe& to the fight of a pi€iure. (Lib. 
de Theriac ad Pifon. c. 14.) And the poet Hefiod ex- 
horts his friends not to fet about the work of procreation 
after they return from funerals, left the forrewful idea be 
tran{mitted to the conception, and the tender foetus marked 
with fome frightful character. 
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Dr. Darwin has many fpeculations upon this fubje&; but 
he refers all the influence to the imagination of the male 
parent, and denies the influence of that of the female, not 
only during the period of pregnancy, hut at the moment 
of conception ; and he thinks the callipedia is an art which 
may be'taught: “ but,’’ he properly obferves, ‘*the man- 
ner of accomphifhing this cannot be unfolded with fufficient 
delicacy for the public eye.” See Zoonomia, vol. 1. feét. 
XXxix. 6 and 7. 
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Il. Although, however, we may be convinced of the 
error of afcribing the actual changes of {tructure, which 
conttitute the deformities and monttrofities of infants, to the 
imagination of the mother, operating upon the embryo 
after it is completely developed; yet we have the molt 
fatisfa€tory evidence of the powerful influence of this fa- 
culty over the nervous and yafcular fyftem, and of effe&ts 
refulting from this influence, which might a priori be deemed 
equally extraordinary, as the metamorphofes abovemen- 
tioned. Who, for example, could fuppofe that, on the 
one hand, many painful, fpafmedic, and convullive affections, 
both local and general, could be removed by impreffions 
exciting only the imagination of the patient; or, that on 
the other hand, various anomalous fenfations, a&iual fyn- 
cope or {wooning ; and even the molt violent epileptic and 
hylterical convulfions, could be occafioned by influencing 
te fame faculty? We conceive, however, that no fa@ in 
phyfiology is more clearly demonftrated. We thall firtt 
itate the evidence which experiment has eftablifhed, and then 
the inferences which may be deduced, and extended to many 
other analogous phenomena. ‘lhe mott ftriking illuftration 
is to be found in the hiftory of 

§ 1. Animal Magnetifn.—In confequence of the extent to 
which the practice of animal magnetifin, as it was called by its in- 
ventor, M. Mefmer, was carried in Paris, the French king ap- 
pointed a committee, confifling of four phyficians, and five 
members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to inveltigate 
the matter, in the year 1784. Among the latter were M.M. 
Bailly, Lavoifier, and Dr. Franklin, who was at that time the 
American minifter at Paris. This agent, which Mefmer pre- 
tended to have difcovered, he affirmed, was a fluid univer- 
fally diffufed, and filling all {pace, being the medium of a re- 
ciprocal influence between the celeftial bodies, the earth, and 
living beings ;—it infinuated itfelf into the fubftance of the 
nerves, upon which therefore it had a direct operation ;— it 
was capable of being communicated from one body to other 
bodies, both animated and inanimate, and that at a con- 
fiderable diltance, without the afliftance of any intermediate 
fubftance ; —and it exhibited in the human body fome pro- 
perties analogous to thofe of the loaditone, efpecially its 
two poles. This animal magnetifin,? he added, ‘ was 
capable of curing dire€tly all the diforders of the nervous 
fyftem, and indireGtly other maladies; it rendered perfect 
the operation of medicines; and excited and directed the 
falutary crifes of difeafes, fo that it placed thefe crifes in 
the power of the phyfician. Moreover, it enabled him to 
afcertain the ftate of health of each individual, and to form 
a correct judgment as to the origin, nature, and progrefs of 
the mot complicated difeafes, &c.’? In fhort, he faid, 
«¢ La Nature offre dans le magnétifme un moyen univerfel 
de guerir et de preferver Jes hommes.’’ (See Memoire fur 
la Decouverte du Magnetifme Animal, par M. Mefmer, Doét. 
en Med. de la Faculté de Vienne, 1779.—Alfo his Precis 
Hiftorique des Faits relatifs aux Mag. An. jufquesen Avril, 
1781.) Monf. Deflon, a pupil of Mefmer, alfo praétifed 
animal magnetilm at Paris, and undertook to demonftrate 
its exiltence and properties to the commiffioners. He 
commenced his inftructions by reading a memoir, in which 
he maintained, that ‘ there is but one nature, one difeafe, 
and one remedy ; and that remedy is animal magnetifm.”? 

. The firlt ftep of the commifiioners was to examine the 
mode and inftruments of operation, and the effeéts of the 
agent. It was obferved that M. Detlon operated upon 
many individuals at the fame time. In the middle of a 
’ large room was placed a circular cheft of oak, raifed about 
a foot from the floor, which was called the daquet: the 
lid of this cheft was pierced with a number ef holes, through 
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which there iffued moveable and curved branches of iron, 
The patients were ranged in feveral circles round the chef, 
each at an iron branch, which, by means of its curvature, 
could be applied dire&tly to the difeafed part. A cord, 
which was paffled round their bodies, conneéted them with one 
another ; and fometimes a fecond chain of communication 
was formed by means of the hands, the thumb of each one’s 
left hand being received and prefied, between the fore-finger 
and thumb of the right hand of his neighbour. Moree 
over, a piano-forte was placed in a corner. of the room, on 
which different airs were played ; found being, according to 
the principles of Mefmer, a conduétor of magnetifm. he 
patients, thus ranged in great numbers round the baguer, 
received the magnetic influence at once by all thefe means 
of communication; by the branches of iron which tranf- 
mitted to them the magnetifm of the baquet; by the cord 
entwined round the body ; by the union of thumbs, which 
conveyed to each the magnetifm of his neighbour ; and by 
the found of the mufic, or of an agreeable voice, which 
diffufed the principle through the air. The patients were, 
befides, direétly magnetifed, by means of the finger of the 
magnetifer, and arod of iron, which he moved about be- 
fore the face, above or behind the head, and over the dif- 
eafed parts, always obferving the diftinétion of the magnetic 
poles, and fixing his countenance upon the individual. But 
above all, they were magnetifed by the application of the 
hands, and by preffure with the fingers upon the hypochon- 
dria, and the abdominal regions, which was often continued 
for along time, occafionally for feveral hours together. 

The patients, fubjected to this treatment, at length began 
to prefent very various appearances in.their condition, as the 
operation proceeded. Some of them were calm and tran- 
quil, and felt nothing ; others were affected with coughing 
and {pitting ; others again experienced flight pains, partial 
or univerfal heats, and confiderable perfpirations ; and others 
were agitated and tortured with convulfions. Thefe con- 
yulfions were extraordinary in their number, feverity, and 
duration. The commiffioners faw them, in fome inftances, 
continue for three hours, when they were accompanied with 
expeCtoration of a vifcid phlegm, which was ejeéted by vio- 
leat efforts, and fometimes itreaked with blood ; one young 
man often brought up blood copioufly. The convulfions 
were characterized by violent involuntary moticns of the 
limbs, and of the whole body, by fpafms of the throat, by 
agitations of the epigaftrium and hypochondres, and wan- 
dering motions of the eyes, accompanied by piercing fhrieks, 
weeping, immoderate laughter, and hiccup. ‘They were 
generally preceded or followed by a ftate of Janguor and 
rambling, or a degree of drowfinefs and even of coma, 
The leaft unexpected noife made the patients ftart ; and it 
was remarked, that even a change of meafure in the air, 
played upon the piano-forte, affected them, fo that a more 
lively movement increafed their agitation, and renewed the 
violence of their convulfions, Nothing can be more furprifing, 
or more inconceivable by thofe who have not witneffed it, 
than the fpeétacle of thefe convulfions, fay the commif- 
fioners : all feem to be under the power of the magnetifer ; a 
fign from him, his voice, his look, immediately roufes them 
froma ftate even of apparent fopor. In truth, they add, it 
was impoflible not to recognife, in thefe conitant effects, 
a great power or agency, which held the patients under its 
dominion, and of which the magnetifer appeared to be the 
fole depofitary. See Rapport des Commiflaires chargés 
par le Roi, de Examen du Magnétifme Animal ; a Paris, 
1754. 

Such, then, were the phenomena (of the reality of which 
they could mot doubt) produced by the operation of this 
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new agent, the nature and origin of which it was the duty of 
the commiffioners to inveftigate. This convulfive and lethar- 
gic flate, it may be noticed, was confidered as a crifis, fuch 
as the conttitution or the art of medicine is enabled to effec, 
for the purpofe of curing difeafes; and for the fake of bre- 
vity, we fhall adopt the term, to exprefs this occurrence, re- 
gardlefs of the hypothefis which led to its ufe. 

On witneffing the fame experiments, frequently repeated, 
the commiffioners remarked, that among the patients who 
fell into the crifis, there were always many women, and very 
few men; that the cri/es were not effected in lefs than the fpace 
of an hour or two 3 and that as foon as one perfon was thus 
taken, the reft were fimilarly feized in a very fhort time. But 
they were unable to obtain any fatisfa€tory refults from expe- 
riments made upon fo many perfons at once. They refolved, 
therefore, to endeavour, by experiments upon individuals, 
in a more private way, to afcertain the dire&t effets of the 
newly difcovered agent on the animal economy, in a ftate of 
health; which, if the agent exifted, could of courfe be ren- 
dered manifeft by its effets: and they determined to be- 
come themfelves the fubjeéts of the firft experiments. No 
inguiry was ever conducted in a more philofophical manner, 
or terminated in a more complete and unequivocal develope- 
ment of the nature of the fubje@. Great and extraordinary 
as the powers of this new agent feemed to be, the pheno- 
mena were proved to be referrible folely to the imagination of 
the parties magnetifed. 

The commifiioners fubmitted to be magnetifed together, 
excluding all ftrangers, by M. Deflon, once a week, for the 
{pace of two hours and a half: they were ranged round the 
baquet, encircled by the cord of communication, with an 
jron branch from the Jaquet refting upon the left hypochon- 
dre of each, and forming from time to time the communi- 
cation of thumbs: they were magnetifed by the fingers or 
the metallic rod being moved about and prefented to different 
parts of the body, as weil as by the preffure of hands on the 
pit of the ftomach and fides of the belly. The moftt irrita- 
ble and delicate of the commiffioners were magnetifed the 
moft frequently, and for the longeft time. But none of 
them experienced any effeéts or fenfations ; or at leaft any 
that could be afcribed to magnetifm. Three of them were 
valetudinarians, and fome of their ufual uneafy feelings were 
excited partly by the fatigue, and partly by the ftrong preflure 
made on the ftomach. ‘They fubmitted to the experiment 
on three days fucceffively : itll without any effect. The 
quiet and filence of the eight commiffioners, thus magne- 
tifed, without any uneatinels or any new fenfation, formed 
the moft perfe€&t contraft with the noife, agitation, and dif. 
order of the public magnetifm: here was the magnet with- 
out any influence, and the operator defpoiled of his power. 
They were warranted, therefore, in concluding, ‘that mag- 
netifm has no agency in a fate of health, or even in a ftate 
of flight indifpofition.’ 

They refolved, then, to make their next trials of its in- 
fluence upon perfons actually difeafed ; and feven perfons, of 
the lower clafs, were magnetifed by M. Deflon, in the pre- 
fence of the commiffioners, at Dr. Franklin’s houfe. Two 
women, the one althmatie, the other with a {welling on the 
thigh, and two children, -the one fix and the other nine years 
of age, felt nothing, and remained unaffeGed. One man, 
with difeafed eyes, felt a pain in the ball of one of them, which 
aifo difcharged tears, when the finger of the magnetifer was 
brought near it, and moved quickly about for a confiderable 
time: but when the other eye, which was mott difeafed, was 
magnetifed, he felt nothing. A nervous, hylterical woman, 
to whom the preflure of the abdomen was painful, and who 


had a hernia, faid the felt a paia in the head when the finger 


was pointed near the rupture, and that fhe loft her breath 
when it was brought oppofite the face. When the finger of 
the magnetifer was repeatedly moved up and down, fhe ex- 
perienced fome catchings of the mufcles of the head and 
fhoulders, like one furprifed and afraid. The feventh patient, 
a man, fuffered fome effe€ts of the fame fort, but much lefs 
marked. 

- Four perfons, two ladies and two gentlemen, of good edu- 
cation, and in bad health, were afterwards magnetifed. Three 
of thefe underwent the operation feveral times, and felt no- 
thing: but the fourth, a nervous lady, being magnetifed dur- 
ing an hour and twenty minutes, generally by the application 
of the hands, was feveral times on the point of falling afleep 
and felt fome degree of agitation and uneafinefs. Ona fub- 
fequent occafion, a large company, affembled at Dr. Frank- 
lin’s, (who was confined by illnefs,) were all magnetifed, 
including fome patients of M. Deflon, who had accompa- 
nied him thither: there were prefent feveral Americans, one 
of whom, an officer, had an intermittent fever ; yet no perfon 
experienced any effects, except M. Deflon’s patients, who 
felt the fame fenfations to which they had been accuftomed at 
his public magnetifing. 2 

Thefe experiments, then, furnifhed fome important fa¢ts. 
Of fourteen invalids, five experienced fome effeéts from the 
operation, but nine felt none whatever. Ail the effeéts 
obferved in the nervous lady, however, might be occafioned 
by the irkfomenefs of the fame pofture for fo long a time, 
and by her attention being flrongly fixed upon her feelings : 
for it 1s frequently fufficient to think of thefe nervous attacks, 
or to hear them mentioned, in order to reproduce them when 
they are habitual. The three other inftances occurred among 
perfons of the /ower clafs: and this circumftance was re- 
marked with furprife by the commiffioners ; that the only 
effects, which could be afcribed to magnetifm, manifeited 
themfelves in the poor and ignorant ; while thofe who were 
better able to obferve and to defcribe their fenfations, felt 
rothing. Att the fame time, it was obferved, that children, 
although endowed with the peculiar fenfibility of their age, 
likewife experienced no effet. The notion, that thefe effects 
might be explained by natural caufes, therefore, fuggefed 
itfelf to the commiffioners. ‘* If we figure to ourtelves,” 
they obferve, “a poor ignorant perfon, fuffering from dif- 
eafe, and anxious to be relieved, brought before a large 
company, partly confifting of phyficians, with fome degree 
of preparation and ceremony, and fubjeéted to a novel and 
myiterious treatment, the wonderful effects of which he is 
already perfuaded that he is about to experience ; and if, 
moreover, it is recolle¢ted, that he is paid for his compli- 
ance, and fuppofes that the experimenters will be gratified 
in being told that he perceived certain operations ; we fhall 
have natural caufes by which thefe effe€ts may be explained, 
or at leaft very legitimate reafons for doubting that the real 
caufe is magnetifm.”? Rapport des Commiff. p. 30. 

Since the fuppofed effects of the animal magnetifm, then, 
were not difcoverable in thofe who were incredulous ; there 
was great reafon to fufpect, that the impreflions which were 
produced, were-the refult of a previous expe€tation of the 
mind, a mere effect of the imagination. The commiffioners, 
therefore, now direfted their experiments to a new point ; 
namely, to determine hew far the imagination could influence 
the fenfations, and whether it could be the fource of all’ the 
phenomena attributed to magnetifm. 

The commiffioners had recourfe now to a M. Jumelin, 
who magnetifed in the fame way with M. M. Mefmerand 
Deflon, except that he made no diftmétion of the magnetie - 
poles. Eight men and two women were operated on by M. 
Jumelin; but none of them experienced any effet. At 
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length a female fervant of Dr. Le Roy, who was magne- 
tifed in the forehead, but without being touched, faid the 
perceived a fenfe of heat there. When M. Jumelin moved 
his hand about, and prefented the extremities of his five 
fingers to her face, fhe faid that fhe felt as it were a flame mov- 
ing about : when magnetifed at the ftomach, fhe declared 
that the heat was there; at the back, and the fame heat 
was there: fhe then affirmed that fhé was hot all over the 
body, and fuffered a head-ache. Seeing that only one per- 
‘fon, out of eleven, had been fenfible of the magaetifm, the 
commiffioners thought that this perfon was probably poffeffed 
of the mot mobile imagination. They therefore tied a band- 
age over her eyes, and fhe was magnetifed again: but the 
eifects no longer accorded with the parts to which the mag- 
netifm was direéted !_ When it was applied fucceflively to the 
ftomach and to the back, the woman only perceived the heat 
in her head, anda pain in her eyes, and in the left ear! The 
bandage was removed, and M. Jumelin applied his hands to 
the hypochondres ; fhe immediately perceived a fenfe of heat 
in thofe parts; and, at the end of a few minutes, faid that 
fhe was faint, and actually fwooned. When fhe was fuffici- 
ently recovered, her eyes were again bandaged ; M. Jumelin 
was then removed toa diltance, filence was commanded, 
and they made the woman believe that fhe was again magne- 
tifed. ‘The effects were now preciiely the fame, although 
no one operated, either near her or at adiftance: fhe felt the 
fame heat, particularly in the back and loins, and the fame 
pain in the eyes and ears! At the end of a quarter of an 
hour, a fign was made to M. Jumelin to magnetife her at 
the ftomach ; he did fo, but the felt nothing ; he magnetifed 
her back, but without effeé&t ; in fact the heat of the back 
and loms gradually ceafed, and the pains in the head re- 
mained ! 

Here, then, was demonftrative evidence of the operation 
of the imagination. When the woman faw what was done, 
the fenfations were placed in the parts magnetifed ; but when 
fhe could no longer fee, they were referred to the moft dif- 
tant parts, where no magneti{m was directed ; and, above 
all, they were equally felt, when fhe was not maguetifed 
at all, and not felt when fhe was magnetifed, after a_ little 
repofe, but unknown to herfelf. The fainting of a ner- 
vous woman, when made the fubjeét of a myilerious experi- 
ment, and continued in a poiture of reftraint for a con- 
fiderable time, is explicable upon natural caufes. This 
experiment alfo fhewed, that the diltinction of poles was 
purely chimerical. It was repeated the following day upona 
man and a woman, with the fame refults. Senfations, felt 
when they were not magnetifed, could only be the effect of 
imagination: and it was found only neceflary to excite and 
direct the imagination, by queftions, to the parts where the 
fenfations were to be felt, inftead of direting the magnetifm 
upon thofe parts, in order to produce all the effects. A 
child of five years old was then magnetifed; but it felt 
nothing, except the heat which it had previouily contracted 


in playing. ! ‘ 

Thefe experiments were repeated by the commiffioners in 
various ways, upon many different perfons, of all'clafles, and 
with the fame refults, differing only according to the dif- 
ference of {ufceptibility of the imagination of the individuals. 
They found effe&ts con{tantly experienced, when no mag- 
netifm was ufed, and vice verfa, (when the eyes were 
covered,) according to the dire¢tion of the patient's atten- 
tion by queftions put to him with addrefs. Now this prac- 
tice could not lead to any error; fincé it only deceived their 
imagination. For, in truth, when they were not magnetifed, 
their only anfwer ought to have been, that they felt no- 
thing, 


Some faéts, communicated to the commiffioners by M. Si- 
gault, an eminent phyfician at Paris, place the power of the 
Imagination in a tlrong light. ‘ Having announced,’”’ he 
fays, ‘ina great houfe, that I was an adept in the art of 
Mefmer, I produced confiderable effe€ts upon a lady who 
was there. The voice and ferious air which I affeCted, made 
an impreffion upon her, which fhe at firlt attempted to con- 
ceal; but having carried my hand to the region of the heart, 
I found it palpitating. Her flate of oppreffion indicated 
alfo a tightnefs in the cheit, and feveral other fymptoms 
fpeedily enfued; the mufcles of the face were affeted with 
convullive twitches, and the eyes roiled; fhe fell down in a 
fainting fit, vomited her dinner, and had afterwards feveral 
motions from the bowels, and felt herfelf ina ittate of m- 
credible weaknefs and languor. A celebrated artiit, who 
gives leffons in drawing to the children of one of our princes, 
complained during feveral days of a fevere head-ache, which 
he mentioned to me when we met accidentally on the Pont- 
Royal. Having perfuaded him that I was initiated in the 
mytteries of Mefmer, almoft immediately, by means of a 
few geftures, [removed his pain, to his great aftonifhment.’” 
Dr. Sigault juftly remarks, that it is probably by fuch an 
impreffion on the mind, that the fight of rhe dentift removes 
the tooth-ache, when the patient has gone to him for the 
purpofe of having his tooth drawn. He adds, that being 
one day in the parlour at a convent, a young lady faid to 
him, “¢ you go to M. Mefmer’s, I hear.”? * Yes,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and I can magnetife you through the grate ;” pre- 
fenting his finger towards her at the fame time. She was 
alarmed, grew faint, and begged him to defilt; and, in fac, 
her emotion was fo great, that had he perfifted, he had no 
doubt that fhe would have been feized with a fit. Rap- 
port, note p. 39—41. 

But although the commiffioners were convinced, by their 
experiments, that the imagination was capable of producing 
different fenfations, of occahoning pain, and a ferfe of heat, 
and even a¢tual heat, in all parts of the bedy ; and therefore 
that it contributed much to the effec¢ts, which were afcribed 
to animal maganetifin: yet the effects of the latter had been 
much more contiderable, and the derangements of the animal 
economy, whichit excited, muh more fevere. It was now, 
therefore, to be afcertained, whether by influencing the 
imagination, convulfiens, or the complete crifis. witnefled at 
the public treatment, could be produced. In proof of this 
point, their experiments were not lefs conclufive, as the fol- 
lowing relation of one or two of them will evince. As M. 
Deflon acknowledged that the complete fuccefs of the ex- 
periments would depend upon the fubjects of them being en- 
dowed with fufficient fenfibility, he was requefted to fele& 
fome of his patients, who had already proved their fufcep- 
tibility of the magnetic influence, upon whom the trials 
might be made. 

According to the principles of the magnetifers, when a 
tree had been touched by them, and charged with magnetifm, 
every perfon who {topped near the tree would feel the effe&s 
of this agent, and either fall into a {woon or into convul- 
fions. Accordingly in Dr. Franklin's garden at Pafly, an 
apricot tree was felected, which ftood fufficiently diftant 
from the others, and was well adapted for retaining the 
magnetifm communicated to it. M. Deflon, having brought 
thither a young patient of twelve years of age, was fhewn the 
tree, which he magnetifed, while the patient remained in 
the houfe, under the obfervation of another perfon. It was 
wifhed that M. Deflon fhould be abfent during the experi- 
ment; but he affirmed that it might fail, if he did not dire 
his looks and his cane towards the tree. ‘The young man: 
was then brought out, with a bandage over his eyes, and: 
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fucceffively led to four trees, which were not magnetifed, and 
was directed to embrace each during two minutes ; M. Deflon 
at the fame time ftanding ata confiderable diftance, and point- 
ing his cane to the tree actually magnetifed. At the firft 
tree, the young patient, on being queitioned, declared that he 
{weated profufely ; he coughed and expeétorated, and faid 
that he felt a pain in the head: he was ftill about twenty- 
feven feet from the magnetifed tree. At the fecond tree he 
found himfelf giddy, with the head-ache as before: he was 
now thirty feet from the magnetifed tree. At the third, 
the giddinefs and head-ache were much increafed; he faid 
he believed he was approaching the magnetifed tree ; but he 
was {till twenty-eight feet from it. At length, when 
brought to the fourth tree, not magnetifed, and at the diftance 
of twenty-four feet from that which was, the crifis came on; 
the young man fell down in a ftate of infenfibility, his limbs 
became rigid, he was carried to a grafs-plot, where M. Deflon 
went to his affiitance, and recovered him. 

‘This experiment, then, was altogether adverfe to the prin- 
ciple of magnetifm, not negatively, but pofitively and di- 
reGly. If the patient, faid the commiffioners, had ex- 
perienced no effect under the tree a€tually magnetifed, it 
might have been fuppofed that he was not in a {late of 
fufficient fufceptibility ; but he fell into the crifis under one 
which was not magnetifed ; therefore not from any external 
phylical caufe, but folely from the influence of the imagina- 
tion. He knew that he was to be carried to the magnetifed 
tree; his imagination was roufed, and fucceffively exalted, 
until, at the fourth tree, it had rifen to the pitch necedlary 
to bring on the cri/is. 

Many other experiments furnifhed the fame refults. M. 
Deflon was requeited to fele&, from among his poor pa- 
tients, thofe vho had fhewn the greateit fenfibility to the 
magnetif{m; and he accordingly brought two women to 
Paily. While he was magnetifing Dr. Franklin and feveral 
perfons in another apartment, the two women were put 
into feparate rooms. Three of the commiffioners remained 
with one of the women, the firft to quettion her, the fe- 
cond to write, and the third to reprefent M. Deflon, who 
(they perfuaded her, after having bandaged her eyes) was 
brought into the room to magnetife her. One of them 
pretended to fpeak to M. Deflon, requetling him to begin ; 
but nothing was done; the commiffioners remained quiet, 
only obferving the woman. In the {pace of three minutes, 
fhe began to feel a nervous fhivering (friffon nerveux) ; then 
fhe felt in fucceflion a pain in the head and in the arms, 
and a pricking in the hands, fhe became {tiff, ftruck her 
hands together, got up from her feat, and ftamped with her 
feet : in a word, the crilis was completely characterized. 
Two of the commiffioners were in an adjoining room with 
the other woman, whom they placed by the door, which 
was fhut, with her fight at liberty, and made her believe 
that M. Deflon was on the other fide of the door, mag- 
netifing her. She had fearcely been feated a minute before 
the door when a fhivermg began ; in one minute more fhe 
had a clattering of the teeth, but yet a general warmth over 
the body ; and, by the end of three mimutes, the crifis was 
complete. The breathing became hurried; the firetched 
out her arms behind her back, writhing them {ftrongly, and 
bending the body forwards ; a general tremor of the whole 
body came on; the clattering of the teeth was fo loud as 
to be heard out of the room; and fhe bit her hand fo as to 
leave the marks of her teeth in it. . 

Now, the commiilioners cbferve, thefe two women were 
never touched, not even their pulfe felt. | A more clear and 
demonitrative proof of the power and: agency of the ima- 
gination could not have beeu afforded them. It may be 


added, however, that one of thefe women, being fent to M. 
Lavoifier’s, a€tually fell into the crifis in the antichamber, 
before fhe had feen either M. Deflon, or any of the com- 
miflioners ; but fhe knew that fhe was to meet them there. 
While fhe was alone in the antichamber, a fhort time after- 
wards, different perfons went to her who had no con- 
nection with magnetifm, and the convulfive motions began 
again. ‘They remarked to her.that no one magnetifed her; 
but fo much was her imagination excited, that fhe replied, 
“If you did nothing to me I fhould not be in this condi. 
tion.”? She knew in fact that. fhe came there for the pur- 
pofe of being the fubjeét of experiment, and the approach 
of any one, or the leaft noife, attraéted her attention, re= 
called the idea of magneti{m, and produced a frefh accefiion 
of convulfions. 

It is unneceffary to carry this detail of fa&ts any far- 
ther. No experimental inquiry could have been more ably 
profecuted, and no philofophical truth more clearly deve- 
loped, than that the mere operation of the imagination is 
{ufficient to produce all thofe great and extraordinary changes 
in the animal economy, which were afcribed to an hypo- 
thetical agent in nature, which was termed magnetifm. If, 
indeed, it fhould be {till maintained, that the effe&ts, produced 
in thefe ifolated experiments, fell fhort of the phenomena 
which occurred at the pud/ic magnetifings, there is another 
principle of the human conflitution, which will fully ac- 
count for this difference in the degree, independently of 
other phyfical circumftances neceflarily exifting in the latter 
mode of treatment ; we mean the principle of imitation, as 
it has been termed, of which we fhall fay more: under its 
proper head. (See Imirarion.). Independently of the 
warmth and contamination of the air, in a crowded room, 
which particularly affe€ts the head and the nervous  fyftem, 
and of the influence of mufic in increafing all emotions, 
and in addition to the multiplied impreflions upon the fight 
and hearing, as well as thofe of touch and preffure, not 
employed in the private trials, this principle of imitation, 
which heightens all emotions, and augments all tendencies 
to action, would be fufficient to explain the difference. It 
was remarked that when one perfon fell into the crifis, the 
reft were {peedily overcome. In like manner, we fee a fort 
of contagion in all the emotions and impreffions excited in 
a crowded aflembly. Hence the powerful imprefiions made 
by public {peétacles, and the enthnfiafm excited in theatres 
by generous fentiments ; hence the general ardour which 
fpreads at once through an army in the hour of battle; 
or, on the contrary, the univerfal panic which is propa- 
gated with inconceivable rapidity, often from the flighteft 
caules, or from caufes merely imaginary ; and hence alfo 
the ungovernable fury of mobs. But to trace the prin- 
ciple to a clofer analogy, all nervous and convulfive difeafes 
are liable to propagate themfelves among thofe who witnels 
them, and thus to become, as it were, epidemic; whence 
hyfterical. and epileptical convulfions have prevailed at times 
in large fchools, manufaCtories, and even in religious af- 
femblies, in a moft diftrefline manner, and were prevented 
only by a complete feparation of the individuals, or by 
exciting {trong counter-imereffions on the mind, fuch- as 
the dread of punifhment, &c. (See Imiration.) The 
greater effects, therefore, produced at the public operations 
cf the magnetifers, are exphcable upon the known prin- 
ciples of the human conttitution, and ferve to confirm, ra- 
ther than to invalidate, the inferences of the preceding in- 
veitigation. 

§2. Metallic Tra&ors.—Complete as the dete@tion of the 
delufion of Mefmer, and. the other advocates of animal 
magneti/m, by the commiffioners of Paris, was, and numerous 
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as the facts were, which evinced the efficacy of touching, 
or even pointing at the body with the fingers, or a rod 
of iron, &c. in removing as well as in exciting pains and 


diftrefling fenfations, it could hardly have been expeéted’ 


that another delufion, founded upon the fame grounds, 
could again be diffeminated, after the fhort interval of fix- 
teen or feventeen years, fo as to find advocates among 
philofophical men, and to enrich the author of the contri- 
vance. Such, however, was the fa&t. We now flate it, 
rather as a matter of record than of information, that, in 
the.year 1798, an American, of the name of Perkins, in- 
troduced into this country a method of curing difeafes, 
for which he obtained the royal letters patent, by means of 
two {ma!l pieces of metal, denominated Fradors. Thefe 
were applied externally near the part difeafed, and moved 
about, gently touching the furface only ; and thus multi- 
tudes of painful diforders were removed, fome moft {peedily, 
and fome after repeated applications of the metallic points. 
Pamphlets were publifhed, announcing the wonderful cures 
accomplifhed by this fimple remedy ; and periodical jour- 
nals and new{papers teemed with evidence of the curative 
powers of the fra@ors; infomuch, that in the courfe of a 
few months, they were the fubject of general converfation, 
and fcarcely lefs general ufe. The religious fe& of the 
Quakers, whofe benevolence has been fometimes difplayed 
at the expence of their fagacity, became the avowed and 
aGtive friends of the ¢raGors; and a pub'ic eitablithment, 
called the “ Perkinean Lnititution,’’ was formed under their 
aufpices, for the purpofe of curing the difeafes of the poor, 
without the expence of drugs or medical advice. The 
tranfactions of this inftitution were publifhed in pamphlets, 
in fupport of the extraordinary efficacy of thefe new inftru- 
ments. In fomewhat lefs than fix years Perkins left the 
country, in pofieffion, as we have been informed on good 
authority, of upwards of ten thoufand pounds, the centri- 
butions of Britifh credulity ; and now (1811) the tractors 
are almoft forgotten. 

We by no meaas intend to impeach the veracity of thofe 
who attefted the many extraordinary cures performed by 
the application of the fraéors ; on the contrary, we have no 
doubt that many of them were a€tually accomplifhed, at 
leaft temporarily : after what we have already ftated, when 
treating of animal magneti/m, ({uch as the fudden cure of the 
vartiits’s head-ache, on the bridge, by M. Sigault’s geitures, ) 

~and what we fhall proceed to itate refpetting the effecis of 
counterfeit trators, it were impoffible not to admit the truth 
and correétnefs of the majority of the accounts of the efficacy 
.of Perkinifm. We mutt obferve, however, that the efficacy 
was founded on the delufion: and had not the {cientific world 
been at that time in a ftate of comparative ignorance re- 
fpeéting the principle of which Galvani had recently obtained 
2 glance ; had they been in total ignorance of that principle, 
or poffeffed of more than that “little knowledge” of it, 
which “is a dangerous thing,'’ fuch an impofture would 
“fearcely have gained ground for a day, among thofe who 
“were acquainted with the proceedings of the French com- 
-miffioners in the affair of Mefmer. But Perkins affociated 
the idea of the Galvanic principle, or animal eleGricity, 
-with the operation of his traétors, by conitruéting them of 
‘two different metals, which the Italian philofopher had fhewn 
to be neceffary to excite the operation of the agent which 
»he had difcovered: and the obfcurity which hung over this 
fubjeG, (for the great developement of the Galvanic prin- 
/ ciple by the pile of Volta, and the trough which followed, 
had not then taken place,) left a new Held for hypothetis, 
and the anomalous character of the facts contributed to in- 
duce even philofophers to liften to the relation. 


But Dr. Haygarth, a philofopher, to whom his profeffion 
and his country are deeply indebted for more important 
fervices (fee Conracion, Fever-ward, and House of Ree 
covery), fufpected the true fource of the phenomena, pro- 
duced by the tra¢tors, from the firit promulgation of the 
fubje&. Recollecting the developement of the animal mag- 
netifm, he fuggefted to Dr. Falconer, about the end of the 
year 1798, when the tractors had already obtained a high 
reputation at Bath, even among perfons of rank and under- 
{tanding, that the nature of the operation of the traétors 
might be correétly afcertained by a pair of fal/e tra@ors, re- 
fembling the real ones; and it was refolved to put the 
matter to the teft of experiment in the general hofpital of 
that city. They therefore contrived two wooden traGors, of 
nearly the fume {hape as the metallic, and painted to refemble 
them in colour. Fivecafes were chofen of chronic rheumatifm, 
in the ankle, knee, wrift, and hip: one of the patients had 
alfo gouty pains. All the affected joints, except the lait, 
were {welled, and all of them had been ill for feveral months, 

“ On the 7th of January, 1799, the wooden tra€tors were 
employed. Ail the five patients, except one, affured us that 
their pain was relieved, and three much benefited by the firft 
application of this remedy. One felt his knee warmer, and 
he could walk much better, as he fhewed us with great fatis- 
faction. One was eafier for nine hours, and till he went to 
bed, when the pain returned. One had a ungling fenfation 
for two hours. The wooden traétors were drawn over the 
fkin fo as to touch it in the /lightef manner. Such is the 
wonderfui force of the imagination ! 

«Next day, January Sth, the true metallic tra¢tors of 
Perkins were employed exaély in like manner, and with 
fimilar effes. All the patients were in fome meafure, but 
not more relieved by the fecond application, except one, 
who received no benefit from the former operation, and who 
was not a proper fubject for the experiment, having no exift- 
ing pain, but only ftiffnefs in her ankle. They felt (as they 
fancied) warmth, but in no greater degree than on the former 
day.”? Ofthe Imagination as a Caufe and as a Cure of the 
Diforders of the Body, exemplified by fictitious TraGors 
and epidemical Convullions. By John Haygarth, M. D. 
F.R.S. &c. Bath, 1800. : 

Such were the firlt experiments attempted with the view 
of afcertaining the nature of Perkinifn! But Dr. Hay- 
garth’s pamphlet contained an account of ftill more decifive 
trials made in the Briltol infirmary, by Mr. Smith, one of 
the furgeons to that eftablifhment. This gentleman firlt 
operated, with two /eaden tractors, on Tuefday, April 19th, 
ona patient who had been fome time im the Infirmary, 
“ with a rheumatic affection of the fhoulder, which render- 
ed his arm perfeétly ufelefs.”? In the courfe of fix minutes 
no other effect followed the application of thefe pieces of 
lead than a warmth upon the {kin : neverthelefs the patient 
informed Mr. Smith, on the following day, that~‘« he had 
received fo much benefit, that it had enabled him to lift his 
hand from his knee, which he had in vain feveral times at- 
tempted on the Monday evening, as the whole ward wit- 
neffed.’’ But although it was thus proved that the patent 
tractors pofleffed no fpecific powers independent of fimple 
metals, he thought it advifable to lay afide metallic points, 
leit the proofs might be deemed lefs complete. ‘ Two 
pieces of wood, properly fhaped and painted, were next 
made ufe of; and in order to add folemnity to the farce, 
Mr. Barton he'd in his hand a ftop-watch, whilft Mr. Lax 
minuted the effets produced. In four minutes the man 
raifed his hand feveral inches, and he had loft alfo the pain 
in his thoulder, ufually experienced when attempting to lift 
any thing. He continued to undergo the operation da'ly, 


and 
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and with progreffive good effe& ; for on the 25th he could 
touch the mantle-piece. 

«On the z7th,’? Mr. Smith continues, ‘in the prefence 
of Dr. Lovell and Mr. J. P. Noble, two common iron nails, 
difguifed with fealing-wax, were fubftituted for the pieces of 
mahogany before ufed. In three minutes the fame patient 
‘felt fomething moving from his arm to his hand,’ and 
foon after he touched the Board of Rules, which hung a foot 
above the Gre-place. This patient at length fo tar recovered, 
that he could carry coals, &c. and ufe his arm fufficiently 
to affifl the nurfe: yet previous to the ufe of the {purious 
tractors, ‘he could no more lift his hand from his knee than 
if a hundred weight were upon it, or a nail driven through 
it,’ as he declared in the prefence of feveral gentlemen, 
whofe names I fhall have frequent occafign to mention. The 
fame of this cafe brought applications in abundance ; indeed 
it mult be confeffed, that it was more than fufficient to act 
upon weak minds, and induce a belief that thefe pieces of 
wood and iron were endowed with fome peculiar virtues.” 
See Dr. Haygarth's Pamphlet, p. 8. 

Many other equally ftriking inftances of the curative 
operation of the imagination, when excited by the /Lam 
tractors, might be quoted from the pamphlet in queition ; 
but we fhall confine our account to a cafe, which fell under 
our own obfervation. Immediately after the publication of 
Dr. Haygarth’s expofition, the writer of this article, then a 
ftudent at Edinburgh, was defirous of being convinced, by 
perfonal experience, of the truth of his fuggeftion. Having 
procured two pieces of dtick, painted both of a leaden co- 
lour, himfelf and a friend operated upon three or four indi- 
widuals in various painful complaints. A fervant girl, af- 
flicted with a moft acute head-ache, which fhe declared had 
rendered her nights altogether reftlefs for nearly a fortnight, 
weadily fubmitted to thefe potent e/e@rical initruments, as we 
called them. We moved them about near the forehead, 
never touching her ; and in four minutes fhe faid fhe felt a 
fenfation of a tranfient chillinefs in the head; in a minute or 
two more fhe felt as. if cold water was running down the 
temples, and the pain was fomewhat diminifhed; but in the 
{pace of ten minutes fhe declared that the head-ache was 
entirely gone. On the following day fhe came to thank us 
for the good fleep which fhe had enjoyed through the night, 
and then continued free from head-ache : but we underftood 
that in a few days fhe fuffered a flight return of it. In the 
other cafes fome relief was afforded, but not fo marked as in 
this ; they were, indeed, of an inflammatory nature, and lefs 
likely to be f{peedily cured. 

After having perufed this abundant evidence of the 
powers of the imagination, not only in producing various 
affections of the body, but in removing others which exiit, 
we can have no difficulty in crediting many relations of cures 
performed by perfons fuppofed to be gifted with extraor- 
dinary powers, or employing other pretended agents, all of 
which may be referred to the {ame common principle. One of 
the moft fingular inftances of this kind, both from the num- 
ber of cures performed, and the rank, learning, and character 
of the perfons who atteited them, is to be found in the per- 
fon of Valentine Greatraks, who flourifhed in the latter part 
of the 17th century. 

§13. The Cures of Valentine Greatraks, and others. —The pro- 
ceedings of this pious and apparently fincere man are very in- 
terelting, as affording a hiftory of the power of imagination 
and confiden:e over certain diforders of the body. He was 
the fon of an Trifh gentleman of good educatioa aud property, 
who died in his childhood. Difguited with the religious 
and political contentions of his country in the time of Crom- 
well, he retired from the world apparently in a flate of 


‘ 


melancholy derangement and bad health, which had beem 
nearly terminated fatally. On recovering he became one of 
the puritans of the day, and after having acted fome time as 
a magiftrate, he had ‘an impulfe or flrange perfuafion”’ in his 
mind, which continued to prefent itfelf, whether he was in 
public or in private, fleeping or waking, ‘¢ that God had 
given him the blefling of curing the king’s evil.” Accord- 
ingly he commenced the praGtice of touching for this difeafe 
about the year 1662, which he continued for three years; at 
this time the ague became very epidemical, and the fame im- 
pulfe within him fuggetted, ‘* that there was beftowed upon 
him the gift of curing the ague,’? which he alfo pra€ufed 
with fuccefs, by laying his hands on the patients. At 
length he found his power extended to epilepfy and para- 
lytic diforders, &c.; but he candidly acknowledges that 
many were not cured by his touch. Neverthelefs the un- 
bounded confidence in his powers, and confequently the faci- 
lity with which the imagination of the ignorant would be 
acted upon, muft be manifelt from the following flatement, 
which he fent to Mr. Boyle. “ Great multitudes from 
divers places reforted to me, fo that I could have no time to 
follow my own occafions, nor enjoy the company of my 
family and friends: whereupon I fet three days in the 
week apart (from fix in the morning till fix at i Sa to lay 
my hands on all that came, and fo continued for fome months 
at home. But the multitudes which came daily were fo 
great, that the neighbouring towns were not able to accom- 
modate them: whereon, for the good of others, I left my 
home, and went to Youghall, where great multitudes re- 
forted to me, not only of the inhabitants, but alfo out of 
England ; fo that the magiftrates of the town told me, that 
they were afraid that fome of the fick people that came out 
of England might bring the infection into the place: where- 
on I retired again to my houfe at Affane, where (as at 
Youghall) I obferved three days, by laying my hands on all 
that came, whatfoever the difeafes were — many were 
cured, and many were not) ; fo that my ftable, barn, and 
malt-houfe were filled with fick people of all difeafes almoft, 
&c.’ See A Brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatraks, 
and divers of the {trange Cures by him lately performed. 
Written by himfelf in a Letter addreffed to the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, efq.’? London, 1723, p. 32. This pamphlet was 
publifhed originally in 1666. 

We fhall not extend this article by quoting the hiftories 
of cafes certified by feveral phyficians, as well as by divines 
and philofophers ; among whom were the names of Robert 
Boyle, Dr. Cudworth, Dr. Whichcot, &c. We may re- 
mark, that fome of the cafes of head-ache and rheumatifm, 
refemble moft accurately thofe which were cured by the 
fourious tra¢tors above-mentioned; and that the hand of 
Greatraks can only be conceived to have operated in the 
fame way. The influence of the imagination was likewife 
obvious in feveral convulfive affetions, in the fame manner 
as ia the women at Pafly, who fell into the crifis before the 
magnetifm was applied. Greatraks mentions feveral poar 
people that went from England to him, ‘and amongit the 
re{t, two that had the falliny-ficknefs, who no fooner Jaw me, 
than they fel! into their fis immediately ;” and he reftored 
them, he affirms, by putting his hands upon them. (Loc. 
cit. p. 34.) Nay, he tells us, that even the touch of his glowe 
had driven many kinds of pains away (p. 30.), and removed 
{trange fits in women (p. 32.) 3 and that the ftroking of his 
hand or his glove had, in his opinion, and that of other per- 
fons prefent, driven feveral devils, or evil {pirits, out of.a 
woman, one after the other, *¢ every one having been like 
to choke her (when it came up to her throat), before it 
went forth,’? Now, this whole defcription contains a pretty 
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Accurate picture of an ordinary hyfterical fit, with its at- 


-tendant globus, terminating with the difcharge of flatus. 


PA 

About the fame period, a Capuchin friar, whofe name was 
Francifco Bagnone, was famous in Italy for the fame gift of 
healing, by the touch of the hands only ; and was attended 


wherever he went by great multitudes of fick people, upon 


whom he operated numerous and furprifing cures, which were 
deemed true miracles. So general was the belief in his curative 
powers, that even a prince of Parma, who had laboured un- 
der a febrile difeafe for the fpace of fix months, was induced 
to apply to him, and was immediately cured by his voice 
only. The prince himfelf, and many others that were pre- 
fent, afterwards bore public teftimony to the fa&. It ap- 
pears, however, as might be anticipated, and as Greatraks 
honelily acknowledges with refpeét to his own attempts, 


~ that great numbers of perfons, who applied to the friar with 


full faith in his powers, were not benefited. A celebrated 
Venetian phyfician, Tacchenius, affirms that it was notorious, 
that many (etiam plurimos) of the fick left his prefence 
as feeble and wretched as when they were admitted: “ et 
ita abiifle, ut admiffi erant, miferos atque imbecilles, et vidi 
ipfe et vulgo conitat.””_ It is curious to obferve, how the 
fame difcuffions and the fame arguments are repeated in 
different ages,- when the fame fubje@ is agitated. Tac- 
chenius fays, that many perfons, efpecially of the higher 
claffes, afcribed the whole of the affair to the imagination : 
but to this it was replied, that children, wrapped in their 
{waddling clothes, were cured through the faith of their 

rents. Neverthelefs; he fays, he faw fome children 

rought to the monk feveral times, who were carried home 
as fickly as they went. Yet he confeffes himfelf unable to 
make up his opinion refpeGting fo occult a matter, which is 
maintained and difputed by fo many people. It will be 
recolleGted, that the friends of Perkins maintained, in an- 
{wer to Dr. Haygarth’s obfervations, that fheep and horfes 
had been cured by the metallic traGors, and therefore the 
influence of imagination was out of the queflion. 

Pechlin, a celebrated Danifh phyfician, to whom the above 
fated faGts were communicated, and who referred them 
exclufively to the imagination, mentions another perfon, of 
the name of Marcus Avianus, a man of auftere manners, 
and bearing a high reputation for fan@tity, who obtained a 

fame, with a certain clafs of credulous people, for 
the cure of difeafes in this way. It is certain, however, 
he adds, that all his efforts were not equally fuccefsful ; and 
many, who were apparently cured, fpeedily relapfed. See 
Jo. Nic. Pechlini Obferv. Phyfico-Medic. lib. iii. Obf. 
=xxil. 
_ But it is unneceffary to enumerate the individuals, the De 
Mainaducs, the Prefcotts, &c. who have at different times 
een diltineuifhed by the poffeffion of various occult me- 
thods -of healing the fick. The praétice has occafionally 


_ prevailed in almoft all ages ; and we have feen, in the detail 


of experiments above related, that the faculty of the imagi- 
nation, in certain habits and conditions of the body, and 
efpecially in the irritable female conftitution, is aétually’ca- 
pable of producing all thofe effects on the corporeal frame, 
which have been deemed the refult of occult agency and 
extraordinary powers. ; 
$4. Effects of Magic, Incantations, Anulets, Holy Relics, 
&c.—Admitting this, then, as an-eftablithed principle of the 
human conititution, and making due allowances for the ex- 

gerations and miireprefentations of ignorance and fuper- 
fiition, we are enabled to give a rational explanation of many 
hiftorical relations, which have been confidered as altogether 
fabulous, or as dire&t violations of truth, We are wall 
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aware of the facility with which the imagination is excited 
in an uninformed perfon, and more particularly in an age of 
profound ignorance, which is, for that reafon, commonly 
an age of fuperftition. "We know, too, that in the middle 
ages, when every form of fcience was almoft unknown, and 
the laws of nature had not been inveftigated, the {malleft 
difcovery in natural philofophy, chienaitery, or aftrqnomy, 
was deemed the refult of fupernatural communication with 
the world of fpirits ; and the difcoverer or poffeffor of the 
knowledge was looked upon as a being gifted with fuper- 
natural powers. In fuch a ftate of the human mind, when 
natural philofophy, meagre as it was, was difguifed with 
the name, and clothed with all the fuppofed agencies of 
magic ; and when every perfon, with a little more know- 
ledge than his neighbours, was matter of fo many magnets, 
fo many tradors, by which he could rule the imaginations 
of the multitude ; it cannot be the fubje& of our wonder, 
that the magician’s rod (or the philofopher’s cane) fhould 
produce fuch mighty operations, or that a ferap of his 
writing fhould be aremedy for many maladies. Thefe only 
executed what was afterwards performed by M. Deflon’s 
extended fingers, and Valentine Greatraks’ glove! The 
effects, then, of the incantations, amulets, and all-the arts of 
magic, witchcraft, and aftrology, by which the more artful 
pretenders to fuperior knowledge impofed upon the people, 
may be allowed to have aCiually occurred, and to have been 
the refult of natural caufes; and they are plainly referrible 
to one common fource, with thofe of animal magnetifm, 
Perkinifm, and various other modifications of the imagi- 
nation in fetters. : 

It is fearcely neceflary to add, that, during the fame pe- 
riods of ignorance and fuperttition, thofe extremely pious 
and comparatively learned perfons, who have been enrolled 
in the catalogue of faints, muft neceffarily have obtained the 
moft complete veneration and confidence from the multi« 
tude; and hence, after their death, every relic of their 
bodies or clothing, the fhrines in which they were entombed, 
fragments of the inftruments of their execution (in the cafes 
of martyrdom), and every other obje& that could excite, 
by affociation, thofe reverential feelings, ufually called up 
by a contemplation of their charaGter, would become fo 
many agents upon the imagination, by which all the extra- 
ordinary changes in the animal economy above defcribed 
might be effe&tually produced. Thus we cannot doubt that 
there is much foundation for the hiftories of recovery, from 
various difeafes, occafioned by removing the fick to the 
tombs of celebrated worthies, or placing them before the 
ftatues and images of thefe perfons, or by touching“ them 
with nails taken from the coffins, or rings from the fingers, 
or the bones of the fingers themfelves of thefe faints, or by 
the influence of an infinity of relics of this fort, which ean- 
not be fuppofed to pofiefs lefs power over a fuperftitious 
mind, than the painted tra@ors of a furgeon, or the glove 
of an enthufiaft. 

§ 5. Influence of the Imagination in Aid of Medicire.—Since 
it is obvious, then, that the imagination is capable of pro- 
ducing very important changes in the nervous and vafcular 
fyitems, independently of the operation of medicine ; the 
pbyfician will infer, that this faculty may be employed as 
a powerful adjuvant in his hands, and that, by a combina- 
tion of the moft active remedies of both body and mind, 
he may extend the ufefulnefs of his art to the utmof bounds, 
A very able phyfician, Dr. Lind of Haflar, long ago dé- 
duced this inference from an interefting occurrence at Breda, 
related by Vander Mye. An important leffon in phytic;”’ 
he fays, “*is here to be learned, namely, the wonderful and 
powerful influence of the paffions of the mind upon the fiafe 
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and diforders of the body: This is too often overlooked 
in the cure of difeafes; many of which are fometimes 
attempted by the fole mechanical operation of drugs, with- 
out calling into affiftance the {trong powers of imagination, 
or the concurring influences of the foul. Hence it is, that 
the fame remedy will not produce the like effect, even in the 
fame perfon, when given by different hands.”? (See Lind's 
Treatife on Scurvy.) The hiftory given by Vander Mye is 
ftrongly illuftrative of the fubjeét before us. 

During the fiege of Breda, in 1625, the garrifon was 
affliGed with the {eurvy in a moft dreadful degree. “* When 
the prince of Orange heard of their diftrefs,” fays this phy- 
fician, *¢ and underitood that the city was in danger of being 
delivered up to the enemy by the foldiers ; he wrote letters 
addreffed to the men, promifing them the moft {peedy relief. 
Thefe were accompanied with medicines again{l the fcurvy, 
faid to be of great price, but of ftill greater efficacy : many 
more were yet to be fent them. The effeéts of this deceit 
were truly aftonifhing! Three {mall phials of medicine 
were given to each phyfician, not enough for the recovery 
of two patients. It was publicly given out, that three or 
four drops were fufficient to impart a healing virtue to a 
gallon of liquor. We now difplayed our wonder-working 
balfams ; nor were even the commanders let into the feeret 
of the cheat put upon the foldiers. They flocked in crowds 
about us, every one foliciting that part may be referved for 
their ufe. Cheerfulnefs again appears on every counte- 
nance, and an univerfal faith prevails in the fovereign virtues 
of the remedies. The herbs now beginning to {pring up 
above the ground, of thefe we make deco¢tions, to which 
wormwood and camphor were added, that by the prevalent 
flavour of thefe, they might appear medicines of no mean 
efficacy. The {tiff contracted limbs were anointed with 
wax, melted in rapefeed or linfeed oil. The invention of 
new and untried phyfic is boalted; and amidft a defect of 
every neceflary and ufeful medicine, a ftrange medley of 
drugs was compounded. ‘The effeét, however, of the de- 
lufion was really aftonifhing ; for many were quickly and 
perfectly recovered. Such as had not moved their limbs 
for a month before, were feen walking the ftreets found, 
flraight, and whole. They boalted of their cure by the 
prince’s remedy; the motion of their joints being reltored 
by a fimple friétion with oil, and the belly now of itfelf 
well performing its office, or at leaft with a fmall affiltance 
from medicine. Many who declared they had been ren- 
dered worfe by all former remedies, recovered in a few days 
to their inexpreffible joy, and the no lefs general furprife 
by taking (almoit by having brought to them) what we 
affirmed to them to be their gracious prince’s cure.” Lind’s 
loc. cit. and Fred. Vander Mye, de morbis et fymptomatibus 
popularibus Bredanis, tempore obfidionis. 

Another rule of medical practice is to be deduced, Dr. 
Haygarth obferves, from the faéts which were afcertained 
from the experiments with the fictitious tractors. ‘ A pa- 
tient ought always to be infpired in the belt manner pof- 
fible, with confidence in any remedy which is adminiftered : 
but if a favourable opinion of it cannot be obtained, and 
efpecially if there be a marked prejudice again‘t it, another 
(though a lefs powerful) medicine ought to be preferred.”’ 
Haygarth, loc. cit. p. 28. 

The preceding flatements illuftrate alfo the great advan- 
tages of medical reputation, in cunfequence of the faith 
of the fick in the medicines prefcribed by thofe who are 
poffeffed of it. This explains what has been frequently ob- 
ferved, that the fame remedy will produce more beneficial 
efféts, when prefcribed by a famous phyfician, or an af- 
{amiug empiric, than when taken from the hands of a per- 


fon of lefs chara&ter and notoriety. Magnificent and un- 
qualified promifes, in the latter cafe, infpire weak minds 
with implicit confidence. ** Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” 
Upon this principle we may account for the marve!lous 
recoveries frequently afcribed to empirical remedies, which 
are often inert drugs, and generally applied by the ignorant 
patient in diforders totally different from what the quack 
himfelf pretends that he can cure. Hence alfo it may be 
ebferved, that new medicines, even when their compofition 
is known, if recommended to the public with exalted praile, 
have fometimes been attended with great fucce{s, much greater 
than future experience confirmed. From the fame views it is 
apparent, why reputation, however abfurdly obtained, will 


contribute to enable certain perfons to cure fome difeafes... 


Thus kings, eld women, and /eventh fons, who have had 
medical diplomas affigned to them by common confent for 
niany ages, have probably fometimes worked cures. Ne- 
verthelels we have feen, that there were other attractions to 
the prefence of kings, befides the royal touch, when that 
was in vogue ; and the ange/ was perhaps the belt ingre- 
dient in the remedy. See Evin, King’s. 

After all that has been faid, fome perfons may neverthe- 
lefs be fceptical as to the power of the imagination over the 
corporeal organs, illuftrated in this article, and think it 
impoffible that fuch great phylical changes can be produced 
by a mere mental affection. How, they will afk, can any 
operation of mind at once modify the aétions of vefiels, 
neryes, and mufcles, over which the will has no controul ? 
Nothing is more mytlerious or infcrutable than the opera- 
tions of the mind upon the body; fo that the proximate 
caufe of the motion of the mufcles of any organ, by a 
thought, a volition of the mind, is altogether incomprehen- 
fible. 
quettion, confifts in fhewing that analogous eifeéts of the 
operation of the mind in regard to organs not fubjeét to the 
will are frequent in the animal economy. 

We have a familiar example of the inftantaneous change 
in the action of blood-veffels, occafioned by an affection of 
the mind in the aét of d/u/bing, in which the cutaneous veflels 
of the face are immediately diftended with blood, from the 
feeling of fhame: and a {till greater diltention of veffels 
occurs in fome other organs of the body, as the immediate 
confequence of certain paffions. On the contrary, other 
mental emotions, fuch as fear and terror, as {peedily diminifh 
the action of the blood-veffels ; whence the fudden palene/s 
which overfpreads the perfon under fuch emotions ; nay, 
when thefe are violent, the whole fyftem of circulation, 
heart and arteries together, is often inftantaneoufly fufpended 
in its motions; if this fufpenfion be merely temporary, as is 
ufual, /yncope or fainting only occurs ; if it be permanent, 
which has fometimes happened, death enfues. In delicate 
and irritable habits, and therefore efpecially in the female 
fex, very flight affections of the mind will produce convu/l- 
fons, and all the other effects which were exhibited in the 
crifes of animal magnetiim. /y/erical paroxyfms are thus 
frequently produced by the mimic pathos of a theatrical 
feene ; by the flighteft emotions of alarm and apprehenfion, 
and even by joy; and they often enfue after a continued 
attention to fome interelting obje&. Even the convulfions 
of epilepfy have been excited by the mere fight of a perfor 
afficted by them. (See Imirarion.) In fa&t, the mind 
has an extenlive influence over {pafmodic and convulfive 
difeafes, which depend chiefly upon the unufual mobility 
of the nervous fyflem, from the flight convulfion of Aiccup 
to the moft violent hytterical ft : and as the motions of the 
heart and arteries are clofely conne&ted with the {tate of the 
brain and nerves, through the fume medium the force, rapi- 
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dity, and regularity of the circulation may be varioufly 
affeGted. It would feem, indeed, that by a continued di- 
rection of the attention to particular parts of the body, com- 
bined with a belief in the efficacy of a fuppofed remedy 
applied to them, the ation of particular portions of the 
circulating fyftem may be confiderably modified. For not 
only has this effect arifen fromthe external employment of 
the tra@ors ; but even the internal organs, e. g. the ftomach 
and bowels, have been aéted upon by medicines of fuppofed 
efficacy which had been {fwallowed. There are inftances on 
record of dread pills operating as purgatives, when admi- 
niflered with the affurance that they would produce that 
effet : and it is well known, that not only the fight of 
a perfon in the a&t of vomiting, but even the thought or 
recolle&tion of it, has produced the inverted aétion of the 
fibres of the flomach, and vomiting itfelf. Turner men- 
tions a young gentleman who was a patient of his, and who 
having taken feveral draftic emetics, became fo difgutted, 
that he could vomit by the force of imagination as effec- 
tually as from the molt aétive medicine. The fight of a 
bolus produced this effe& immediately, again and again, 
whenever it was produced. ** Nay, fo great and admirable,” 
fays Turner, “is the idiofyncrafy of this gentleman, that if 
at meals or in company, though never fo well before, other 
perfons talked but of a bolus, or himfelf cafually thought 
upon the fame, it was odds if he was not forced to rife from 
table and fall a vomiting."" Turner on Difeafes of the 
Skin, chap. xii. See alfo Pechlin. Obf. Med. Phyf. the 
third book of which relates chiefly to the influence of the 
mind on the body; and Whytt on Nervous Diforders, 
chap. v. fe&. 6. 

On the whole, then, there is ample evidence of the in- 
fluence of the mind over the actions of the nervous and 
mufcular parts of the body, which are not under the fub- 
jeGtion of the will; and therefore we have the concurring 
proofs, both from analogy and dire& experiment, in favour 
of referring all the phenomena comprehended in this article, 
to oneand the fame principle. See alfo Imitation. 

IMAGINATION, in Mufic, was too much fettered durin 
the feventeenth century by canon, fugue, and ecclefiaitical 
modes, to attempt the ufe of her wings. In the perufal of 
the mufic of the times, we collected fragments of the in- 
fant lifp in the vocal language, which has been fince fo 
highly polifhed ; but neither found in the fubjeéts of fugue, 
or vocal divifions, any thing like invention or grace, till 
after the time of Cariffimi and Stradella, who feem to have 
been the firft gifted mulicians in Italy. 

In England, crowded and elaborate as is the harmony, 
and uncouth and antiquated the melody in the collection of 
the belt compofitions of the time, im queen Elizabeth’s 
yirginal book, there is a manifeft iuperiority in thofe of 
Bird over ail the reft, both in texture and defign. Ina 
later age his genius would have expanded in works of in- 
vention, tafte, and elegance; but, at the period in which 
he flourifhed, nothing feems to have been thought neceffary 
for keyed-inftruments, except variations to old tunes, in 
which all the harmony was crowded, which the fingers could 
grafp, and all the rapid divifions of the times, which they 
could execute. Even nominal fancies were without fancy, 
and confined to the repetition of a few dry and unmeaning 
notes in fugue, or imitation. Invention was fo young and 
fecble, as to be unable to go alone; and old chants of the 
church, or tunes of the ftreet, were its leading-ftrings and 
guides. 

? IMAGINIFER, among the Romans, an enfign-bearer, 
who carried the ftandard on which was reprefented the image 
of the reigning emperor. See SIGNA. 


IMA 
IMAGLIN, in Geography, a fmall ifland in the Straits, 


between the weftern coait of America, and the eaft point of 
Rufia. N. lat. 65'40'. E. long. 189° 44’. 

IMAGO, in Natural Hiffory, isa name given by Lin- 
nzus to the third {tate of infeéts, when they appear in 
their proper fhape and colours, and under no more trans- 
formation. 

IMALGAN, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the fea of 
Mindoro. N. lat. 10° 51’. E.long. 121° 5’. : 

IMAM, or Imay, a minifter in the Mahometan church, 
anf{wering to a parifh prieft among us. 

The word properly fignifies what we call a prelate, an- 
oo: one who prefides over others; but the Muffulmen 

quently apply it to a perfon who has the care and in- 
tendency of a mofque, who is always there at firft, and 
reads prayers to the people, which they repeat after him. 

Tarax is alfo applied, by way of excellence, to the four 
chiefs or founders of the four principal feéts in the Maho- 
metan religion. 

Thus Ali is the imam of the Perfian, or of the fe& of the 
Schiites; Abu-beker the imam of the Sunnites, which is 
the feé& followed by the Turks ; Saphii, or Safi-y, the imam 
of another fe&t, &c. 

The Mahometans do not agree among themfelves about 
this imamate, or dignity of the imam. Some think it of 
divine right, and attached to a fingle family, as the ponti- 
ficate of Aaron. Others hold, that it is, indeed, of divine 
right, but deny it to be fo attached to any fingle family, as 
that it may not be transferred to another. They add, that 
the imam is to be clear of all grofs fins; and that other- 
wife he may be depefed, and his dignity may be conferred 
onanother. However this be, it is certain, that after an 
imam has once been Owned as fuch by the Muffulmen, he 
who denies that his authority comes immediately from 
God, is accounted impious; he who does not obey him, 
is a rebel ; and he who pretends to contradi@ what he fays, 
is efteemed a fool, among the orthodox of that religion. 
The imams have no outward mark of diftinGion; their 
habit is the fame with that of the ‘l'urks in common, ex- 
cept that the turban is a little larger, and folded fomewhat 
differently. 

Imam of Sana. See Sana and Yemen. 

IMAMIA, a name given to that fect of the Mahometans, 
to which the Perfians adhere. See Ira. 

IMAMZADE, in Geagraphy, a town of Perfia, in the 
province of Farfiftan ; 20 miles S. of Darabgherd. 

ImamzApE-Kafim, a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Irak; 30 miles S.W. of Ghulpaigan. 

IMANDRA, a confiderable lake of Ruffian Lapland. 

IMAUS, in Ancient Geography, part of a long chain of 
mountains, which traverfed Independent and Ruffian Tar- 
tary, with the extent and direG@tion of which the ancients 
were very imperfectly acquainted. According to them, 
this chain divided Scythia inte two parts, wiz. Scythia 
intra Imaum, and Scythia extra Imaum. Ptolemy not 
orify defcribes am Imaus as running N. and S., which is the 
Belur-Tag of the Rufians and ‘Yartars, with its ridges 
to the W., now called Argun, Ak-tau, &c.; but another 
Imaus paffing E. and W. to the N. of Hindooitan.” As 
the Northern Imaus of Ptolemy is clearly the Belur-Tag, 
{o his Southern Imaus may be fafely regarded, fays Pin- 
kerton, as the Himmalch of the Hindoos; which we may 
allow to have been known to the ancients, who were no 
itrangers to the rich Gangetic regions of Hindooitan. Nor 
Was it abfurd to conlider the Himmaleh as a S.E. pro- 
longation of the Northern Imaus. See HimMALEH. 
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IMBA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland 
af Niphon ; 70 miles E. of Jedo. 

IMBANKING. See Banxine. f 

IMBARGO, or Empaneo, a {top or flay put upon 
fhips, or merehandize, ufually by public authority. See 
EMsBarco. 

IMBATTLED. Sée Easarrrep. 

IMBECILITY, a ftate of languor and decay ; wherein 
the body is not able to perform its, ufual exercifes or 
functions. 

IMBER, in Ornitholagy.. See Corymeus Jmmer. 

IMBEZLE, or Iatezzie, is probably from the old 
Englifh word to waite, pilier, or purloin. 

As where a perfon intrufted with goods, waftes, confumes, 
and diminifhes them, he is faid to imbezzle them. Perfons 
that imbezzle, or illegally difpofe of any woellen, linen, 
fuftian, cotton, or iron materials ; or gloves, leather, fhoes, 
&e. with which they are entrufted for manufaGure, fhall 
forfeit double the value, or be fent to the houfe of cor- 
rection, and there whipped, and kept to hard labour four- 
teen days: and for the fecond offence, forfeit four times the 
value, &c. _ Buyers and receivers are liable to the fame pe- 
nalties, 13 Geo. II. c. 8. 

f.any feryant imbezzles, purloins, or makes away ‘his 
mafter’s goods, to forty fhillings value, it is made felony 
without benefit of clergy, 12 Ann. c. 7. Imbezzling the 
king’s armour, or flores, is felony by 31 Eliz. c. 4.; other 
inferior imbezzlements and mifdemeanours of the fame kind 
are puniihed with fine, corporal punifhment, and imprifen- 
ment, by 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 41. 1 Geo. I. c. 25. 9Geo.I. 
ce. 8. and 17 Geo. II. c. 50. The ufual method of pro- 
ceeding again{t high officers who imbezzle the public mo- 
ney is by impeachment in parliament. At common law 
the offender is fubje&t to a diferetionary fine and imprifon- 
ment. Imbezzling, or vacating records, is a felonious of- 
fence again't public juitice, 8 Hen. VI. c. 12. 

IMBIBE, is commonly ufed in the fame fenfe as ad- 
Jorb, viz. where a dry porous body takes up another that 
is moilt. 

IMBLOCATION, in Middle Age Writers, a particular 
method of difpofing of the dead bodies of excommunicated 
perfons, by raifing over them a heap of ftones, or earth. 
This was done in the fields, or near highways ; it being un- 
lawful to bury them in holy ground, or even to inter them 
at all. See Buriat. 

The word is derived from é/oc, tumulus. 

IMBRA Cunristos, in Geography, a town of Abyffinia; 
145 miles §.E. of Gondar. 4 

IMBRICARIA, in Botany, was fo named by Dr. 
Smith in his paper on the “ Botanical CharaGters of fome 
Plants of the Natural Order of Myrti.?? Linn. Soc. Tranf, 
v. 3.257. This is the Jungia of Gartner, but Linneus 
in his Supplementum Plantarum having already dedicated a 
plant, of a very different genus, to the memory of Jun- 
gius, it became neceflary to give this of Gzrtner another 
denomination. Profeflor Gmelin called it Mollia, but as 
that was of uncertain derivation it was purpofely changed. 
“ In preference, therefore, to Mollia (fays Dr. Smith), this 
genus is called Zméricaria in allufion to its imbricated fo- 
hege. A farther reafon for my choice of this name is to 
abolith the Jméricaria of Gmelin, taken up by him from 
Jafiieu, which I know from original fpecimens to be the 
identical Mimufops Kauki of Linneus, of which Juffieu, 
aiter Commerlon’s Mannuferipts, made a diftin@ genus on 
account of its fruit having eight cells, and as many feeds ; 
but Commerfon obferved that four or more of thefe were 
elten abertive ; and on the ovher hand Rumphius tells us 
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the AMimufops has often as many as three or four perfe& 
feeds. It is probable, therefore, that the germen has eight 
cells and eight feeds, moft of which are generally abortive ; 
a itriking inftance of the neceility of ftudying that part in 
all its flates.?? 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth fuperior, in five feements. Cor. 
of five petals. Stam. Filaments five. . Pi#. Germen of two 
cells, one of which is frequently abortive; ityle folitary ; 
ftigma globofe. eric. Capfule inferior, crowned with the 
rounded teeth of the calyx, coriaceous, {mooth, ovate, fomes 
what comprefled. Recept. none. Sceds from four to cighty 
fmal!, ovate, brown. 

Eff. Ch. Petals five. Stigma capitate. Capfule co- 
vered by the calyx, of two cells and many feeds. 

1. I. crenulata. Linn. Svc. Tranf. v. 3. 259. (Jungia 
imbricata; Gertn.) ‘* Leaves obovate-wedge fhaped, crenu- 
lated towards the top. Petals and calyx toothed.” A 
native of Port Jackfon, New South Wales.—Svem about a 
foot high, tough and wiry, thickly imbricated with fmooth, 
fhining, carinated caves. Flowers lateral. Whole plant 
fmooth. 

2. I. ciliata. Linn. Soc. Tranf. v. 3. 259. *¢ Leaves 
triangularly-linear. Calyx fringed. Germen_five-fided.”” 
A uative alfo of New South Wales. — Stem branched, thickly 
imbricated with minute, fhining /aves, among which the 
Jjlowers feem imbedded. - 

Thefe are the only {pecies known; but it has been fug- 
gefted that the Jungta tenella of Gertner might be added to 
this genus. ~ This laft mentioned author fuipeéted the E/- 
callonia of Linn. Suppl. to be the fame as his Jungia, but 
thefe genera differ effentially in the latter having a capfule 
initead of a berry, not to mention other particulars. 

IMBRICATED is ufed, by fome botanilts, to expref$ 
the figure of the leaves of fome plants, which are hollowed 
like an imdrea, or gutter-tile, or are laid in clofe feries over 
one another like the tiles of a houfe. . 

ImBRICATED Cup, imbricatus calyx, a term ufed by authors 
to exprefs the cups of fome of the plants which have com- 
pound flowers; in which the common perianthium, fur- 
rounding the whole cluiter of flowers, is compofed of fe+ 
veral feries of {quamz, the exterior of which is fhort, and 
the interior longer, but in great part hid under thefe upper 
ones. v7 

ImpricaTeD Shell, imbricata concha, in Natural Hiflory, a 
term ufed in general to exprefs any fpecies of fhell-fith, 
whofe fhells are elevated inte tranfverfe ridges, lying over 
one another at the bafe, in the manner of the tiles cn 2 
houfe-top. It has alfo been ufed as the name of a pecu- 
liar fpecies of fhell: this is a cordifermis, or heart-fhellj 
whofe fides are remarkably ridged in this tranfyerfe manner, 
and at the fame time fo divided longitudinally by feven high 
ribs running from the apex to the edge, that the whole re- 
prefents the roof of a houfe with the beams and rafters, be- 
fore they are covered by the tiling. Hence the Freuch call 
it faitiere. : 

IMBRO, in Geography, an ifland in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, mountainous and woody, with plenty of game; 
about 20 miles in circumference and containing five villages, 


two of which are defended by cailles. N. lat. go’ 10. E. 


long. 25° 46’. 

IMELBORN, a town of Germany, in the county of 
Henneberg ; 34 miles S.E. cf Salzungen. 

IMER, La Srenora, in Biography, a female opera finger 
in London 1746, at the fame time as Monticelli. Though 
fhe was nominally the firlt woman, fhe never furpafied mes 
diocrity in voice, tafte, or a€ion. F 
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_IMGNAEL, in Geography, atown of Norway, in the 
diocefe of Drontheim ; 56 miles N.N.E. of Runfdal. 

IMHOFF, Jonny Witxiam, in Biography, an eminent 
genealogift, was a German of a noble family, who devoted 
himfelf to the ftudy of hiftory, politics, and particularly the 
defcents and alliances of alithe great houfes inEurope. His 
principal works are “ De Notitia Procerum Germaniz :” 
*¢ Hiftoria Genealogica Italie et Hifpanie :’? “ Familiarum 
Italix, Hifpanie, Portugallie, Magne Britanniz, cum Ap- 
pendice :”” ‘ Recherches fur les Grands d’Eipagne.’’ He 
died in 1728. 

IMIDSU, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Niphon; 130 miles N.W. of Jedo. 

IMIRETTA, Imerrria, or ImMeRetta, a country of 
Afia, in European Turkey, which lies between the Cafpian 
and Black feas, bounded on the E. and S E. by Georgia, on 
the N. by Offetia, or that part of Circaflia, called the go- 
vernment of Caucafus, on the W. by Mingrelia, and on the 
§. by Turkifh Armenia. It pertains to the ancient Iberia, 
and is-about $0 miles from N. to S., and nearly as much 
from E.toW. ‘Thecountry is mountainous and poor ; and 
the inhabitants are wanderers and vagabonds. Although it 
could formerly fupply an army of 20,000 men, it is now 
thinly peopled, on account of the number of children pur- 
chafed by the Turks, and an impofition laid upon them of 
furnifhing annually 80 young men, between 10 and 20 years 
of age. The governing prince aflumes the title of king of 
kings. The towns are few; but the principal feems to be 
Cotatis. 

IMITATION, in the Arts of Defign, has, as in other 
things, two acceptations ; one of a coniined, the other of 
a more vague fenfe. In the firlt it fignifies merely copying 
elofely the forms or colours of a work of art or nature ; in the 
fecond, it is fufficient that the ftyle of the thing imitated be 
maintained ; and it is in this latter fenfe mott frequently ap- 
plied. Thus Raphael may be faid to have imitated in his latter 
works the ftyle of Michael-Angelo in defign ; and Julio 

“Romano his mafter Raphael. ‘Thus the whole Venetian 
{chool endeavoured to imitate Titian and Paul Veronele ; 
and the Flemifh Rubens, Rembrandt, and Teniers. 

Imitation, thus confidered, is the true fource of advance- 
ment in art. Were it not for the attempt to fo'low in the 
paths of great men, the arts would be always in their infancy ; 
be always ilationary in their progrefs, if we may ufe the ex- 
preflion; and therefore whilft we deprecate along continuance 
of dull copying the effects and defeCts of the greatelt matters, 
we would recommend to all youths engaged in the polite arts, 
at all times to keep in their mind’s-eye at leaft, the works 
of thofe who have fuccefsfully pafled the ordeal of time : 
and moit probably if they have original genius within them, 
its fire will be moit ufefully elicited by rivalry thus laudably 
excited. And not to youths alone will this condué be found 
ufeful; right happy ought he to feel himfelf, who, adopting 
this plan, fhall become able to unite the various beauties he 
may thus felect. 

Too much ftrefs has been laid upon what is termed origina- 
lity, to which title it would appear excentricity has the fureit 
claim. But that is not the foundation upon which the great ar- 
tifts of Italy, Spain, and Flanders, proceeded in their labours. 
Step by ftep they advanced upon the merits of their predecef- 
fors; till at laft their own excellencies feem to leave little 
room for further advance in true talte: yet that mode of 
ftudy which has produced fo much, bids moit fair to produce 
whatever may belt be effected in art: viz. a careful imitation 
in the fir{t inflance of what has been done, till the mind is 
informed of the moft important principles of art: and then a 
judicious examination, how far thefe works correfpond with 
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nature ; and wherein they are capable of receiving new beau- 
ties, confiftent with the laws and principles by which fhe is 
governed. How far pofitive imitation of nature is, in paint- 
ing or feulpture required by, or confiftent with the beft 
principles of thofe arts, fee the article IpEAL, in Painting 
and Sculpture. 

Imrration may here be confidered as one of the fources of 
pleafure to Tafte. Accordingly it gives rife to what Mr. Ad- 
difon terms the fecondary pleafures of imagination, which form, 
without doubt, avery extenfive clafs. For all imitation af- 
fords fome pleafure ; not only the imitation of beautiful or 
great objects, by recalling the original ideas of beauty or gran- 
deur, which fuch objects themfelves exhibited ; but even ob- 
jects, which have neither beauty nor grandeur, nay, fome which 
are terrible or deformed, pleafe us ina fecondary or repre- 
fented view. The high power, fays Dr. Blair, which eloquence 
and poetry poffefs, of fupplying tafte and imagination with 
fuch a wide circle of pleatures, they derive altogether from 
their having a greater capacity of imitation and defcription 
than is poffefled by any other art. Of all the means which 
human ingenuity has contrived for recalling the images of 
real objects, and awakening, by reprefentation, fimilar emo- 
tions to thofe which are raifed by the original, none is fo full 
and extenfive as that which is executed by words and writing. 
By the afliftance of this happy invention, there is nothing, 
either in the natural or moral world, but what can be repre- 
fented and fet before the mind, in colours very ftrong and 
lively. Hence it is ufual among critical writers, to fpeak 
of difcourfe as the chief of all the imitative or mimetic arts ; 
they compare it with painting and with fculpture, and in 
many refpetts prefer it jullly before them. However, neither 
difcourfe in general, nor poetry in particular, can be called 
altogether imitative arts. We mutt diftinguifh, fays Dr. 
Blair, betwixt imitation and deicription, which are ideas that 
ought not to be confounded. Imitation is performed by 
means of fomewhat that has a natural likenefs and refem- 
blance to the thing imitated, and of confequence is under- 
ftood by all; fuch are ftatues and pictures. Defcription, 
again, is the railing’ in the mind the conception of an object 
by means of forne arbitrary or inftituted fymbols, underftood. 
only by thofe who agree in the inftitution of them ; fuch are- 
words and writing. Words have no natural refemblance to 
the ideas or objecis which they are employed to fignify 5. 
but a ftatue or a piture“has a natural likenefs to the ori. 
ginal. And therefore imitation and defcription differ confi- 
derably in their nature from each other. Neverthelefs, imi- 
tation and defcription agree in their principal effect, of re- 
calling, by external figns, the ideas of things which we do 
not fee. But though in this they coincide, it fhould not be 
forgotten, that the terms themfelves are not fynonymous, 
that they impart different means of eifecting the fame end ; 
and of courfe make different imgrefiions on the mind. Blair’s 
Le@. vol. ii. See Pozrry. 

Imitation, in Mujic, dramatic or theatrical, belongs to 
imitation, as much as poetry and painting do: in this in- 
{tance it is a principle common to allarts. But this imita- 
tion does not belong to all arts to the fame extent. All 
that the imagination can convey to the mind belongs to 
poetry. Painting, which cannot prefent its pictures to the 
imagination, but to fenfe, and to one fenfe only, can only 
paint objects fubmitted to the judgment of the eye, Mufic 
fhould feem to have the fame bounds with refpect to the 
ear; however, fhe can reprefent every thing, even objets. 
that are only vifible: by an illufion almolt inconceivable, 
fhe feems to put the eye into the ear; and the greate(t 
miracle of an art, which totally depends on movement, is,, 
that it can excite an idea of repofe. Night, fleep, folitude,, 

and 
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and filence ; -all enumerated among the great pictures of 
taufic. It is known that noife can produce the effeG of fi- 
lence, and filence the effe& of noife: as when we fall afleep 
during an eren-toned and monotonous reading, and that we 
wake the infant it ceafes. But mulic ats more immedi- 
ately npon our fenfation in exciting by one fenfe fimilar 
affections to thofe which we can excite by another. And, 
as the relations cannot be fenfible unlefs the impreffion is 
forcibly made, painting, ftripped of this force, cannot return 
to mufic thofe imitations which mufic draws from her ideal 
_painting. Let all nature fleep, the perfon who contemplates 
her at fuch time is not afleep. And the mufician’s art con- 
filts in fubflituting to the infenfible objet that of move- 
‘ment, which its prefence excites in the heart of the beholder. 
It will net oaly agitate the fea, increafe the flames of a 
conflagration, render the ftream of a river more rapid, 
produce fhowers, and {well torrents; but will paint the hor- 
ror of a frightful defert, blacken the walls of a fubterrane- 
ous dungeon, calm the tempeft, render the air tranquil and 
ferene, and fhed from the orcheftra new frefhnefs on the 
grove. It will not reprefent thefe things direétly ; but it 
will awaken in the mind the fame fenfations which we feel in 
Jeeing them. 

It has been faid in the article Harmoyy, that we can 
draw from it no principle of mufical imitation, as there is 
no relation between chords and objects which we with to 
paint, or paffions which we would exprefs. See Mrtopy. 

IMITATION, in its technical fenfe, is ufing the fame, or 
a fimilar paffage or melody, in many different parts, which 
are heard one after the other: in the unifon, 5th, 4th, 3d, 
or in any other interval whatever. Imitation is always 
pleafing, even if many notes are changed, provided the air 
1s not fo difguifed as to be no longer recognizable, and the 
rules of modulation are not violated. Often, in order to 
render imitation more perceptible, it is preceded by a reft, or 
by long notes, which feem to extingutfh the melody at the 
“very moment when it is renewed by the imitation. Imitations 
are warrantab'e at our pleafure ; they are confined to no par- 
ticular intervals, they may be continued or changed for an- 
other, or the imitation made in moo contrario, or contrary 
motion, or in what way we pleafe. The feveral performers 
like it better than a dull and dry accompaniment ; it renders 
‘a part more amufing to the player and important to the 
‘hearer ; the rules are as relaxed as thofe of fugue are rigid: for 
‘which reafon great matters difdain imitations from the faci- 
lity with which they are compofed ; and when purfued too 
clofely with the manifeft ambition of being particularly no- 
ticed, they difcover the young contrapuntiit. Rouffeau. 

Imitation, Principle of, 1 Medicine. Man was charac- 
terized by Ariltotle ss an imitative animal ; and a propentity 
to imitation appears from the firft dawn of reafon in infants, 
and.in fome meafure accompanies us through life. By this 
term, we do not mean to defignate that voluntary and deli- 
berate imitation, by which we copy the drefs, language, or 
manners of others; but that fort of irritative imitation, (to 
‘adopt the language of Dr. Darwin, ) of which we are almoit 
unconfcious, and to which we are drawn mechanically, as it 
were, by a propenfity, which it requires an act of volition 
to refift ;—*¢ cette imitation machinale, qui nous porte mal- 
gré nous a répéter ce qui frappe nos fens,” as the French 
commiffioners have expreffed it. (Rapport des Commif- 
faires, chargés par Je Roi de ’Examen du Magnetifme Ani- 
mal, p.773 Paris 1784.) The moft familiar example of 
this propenfity that can be adduced, is the act of yawuing, 
‘which is readily propagated from one perfon through a whole 
company. But there is fearcely any irregular action of any 
organ of the body, which has not been caught (to ufe a 


common phrafe), in confequence of this tendency to imita- 
tion, by different individuals : thus Squinting, fammering, wink- 
ing with the eyes, and various unfeemly babits, have been 
frequently acquired, by affociating with thofe to whom they 
were already habitual. In a fimilar manner, many people 
are immediately excited to the aét of vomiting by the fight 
of a perfon in the fame 2& ; and various convulfive diforders 
have been caufed by looking on others affeCted with them. 
Baglivi mentions a young man, who, looking at a perfon in 
an epileptic fit, was himfelf affeGted in the fame manner: and 
Dr. Whytt fays, ‘it has frequently happened in the Royal 
Infirmary here (at Edinburgh), that women have been feized 
with Ay/erie fits, from feeing others attacked with them ;” 
a fact, which the writer of this article has alfo witneffed in 
the fame hofpital. 5 

A remarkable example of this infeétious nature of con- 
vulfive difeafes, (if the term may be ufed in this fenfe,) oc- 
curred in the poor’s houfe at Haerlem, under the infpection 
of the learned Dr. Boerhaave, of which his nephew has given 
the following account. ‘“ In the houfe of charity at Haer- 
lem, a girl, under an impreffion of terror, fell into a con- 
vulfive difeafe, which returned in regular paroxyfms. Oz:e 
of the by-itanders, intent upon affifting her, was feized with 
a fimilar fit, which alfo recurred at intervals; and on the 
day following, another was attacked ; then a third, and a 
fourth; in fhort, almoft the whole of the children, both girls 
and boys, were afflifted with thefe tonvulfions. No fooner 
was one feized, than the fight brought on the paroxy{m in 
almoft all tie reft at the fame time. Under thefe diftreffing 
circumftances, the phyficians exhibited all the powerful 
antepileptic medicines with which their art furnifhed them; 
but in vain. They then applied to Boerhaave, who, com- 
paffionating the wretched condition of the poor children, 
repaired to Haerlem; and whillt he was inquiring into the 
matter, one of them was feized with a fit, and immediately 
he faw feveral others attacked with a fpecies of epileptic 
convulfion, It prefently eccurred to this fagacious phy- 
fician, that, as the beft medicines had been fkilfully admi- 
niftered, and as the propagation of the difeafe from one to 
another appeared to depend on the imagination, (or the 
principle of imitation,) by preventing this impreffion upon 
the mind, the difeafe might be cured: and his fuggettion 
was fuccefsfully adopted. Having previoufly apprifed the 
magiltrates of his views, he ordered, in the prefence uf all 
the children, that feveral portable furnaces fhould be placed 
in different parts of the chamber, containing burning ceals, 
and that irons, bent toa certain form, fhould be placed in the 
furnaces ; and then he gave thefe farther commands :—that 
all medicines would be totally ufelefs, and the only remedy 
with which he was acquainted, was, that the firft who fhould 
be feized with a fit, whether boy or girl, muft be burnt in 
the arm, to the very bone, by a red-hot iron. He fpoke 
this with uncommon dignity and gravity ; and the children, 
terrified ai the thoughts of this cruel remedy, when they per- 
ceived any tendency to the recurrence of the paroxyim, im- 
mediately exerted all their ftrength of mind, and called u 
the horrible idea of the burning ; aud were thus enabled, by 
the ilronger mental impreffion, to refit the influence of 
the morbid propenfity.”’ (Abr. Kaau-Boerhaave, Impet. 
faciens ; Hippoc. diétum, ix. § 406.) This cafe affords at 
once an illuilration of the powerful operation of the imita- 
tive principle, and of the influence of the imagination, when 
excited by ftrong imprefiions, over the difeafes of the body, 
as related in a preceding article. See IMAGINATION. 

If we trace the operation of this imitative-propenfity a 
little farther, we find that convuliive diforders are not only 
communicated, in this manner, to perfons who live am the 

fame 


IMITATION. 


fame houfe or apartment; but that they have, in many in- 
tlances, been propagated from houfe to houfe, by the inti- 
mate intercourle of perfons in the fame neighbourhood, and 
thus a fort of epidemical convulfions has been produced. At 
the latter end of the year 1796, Dr. Haygarth was confulted 
re{pecting a convulfive malady, which prevailed for fome time 
among the tenants of the earl of Uxbridge and Holland 
Griffith, efquire, in the ifland of Anglefey. This difeafe 
gradually fpread from one girl to twenty-three others, all 
between the age of ten and twenty-five; except one boy, 
feventeen years old, all the patients were females. This 
diforder began with pain in the head, and fometimes in the 
ftomach and fide, but not very violent : this.was fucceeded 
by violent twitchings or convulfions of the upper extremi- 
ties, continuing with little intermiffion, and caufing the 
fhoulders almolt to meet by the exertion. The fecond 
perfon attacked was filter of the firlt, and lived in the fame 
houte ; the third and fourth were acquaintances, and had 
been much alarmed at feeing the fits of the firlt patient. In 
the courfe of two or three months, eighteen girls were thus 
attacked, of whom only two had recovered. The influence 
ef the imagination, as well as of the principle of imitation, 
was obvious from the general alarm and anxiety which pre- 
vailed ; a ftate of mind which predifpofes to the operation 
of this principle, as was exemplified by the animal-mag- 
netifm. (See Imacrvation.) “All of them,’’ fays Mr. 
Griffith, ‘¢ as far as I can underftand, were taken much in 
the fame manner with the firft three. Their lower extre- 
mities are free from fpafms, although they find themfelves 
confiderably relaxed. The leaft alarm throws them into a 
fhaking fit. [hey have in general a hiccup. The anxiety 
of parents, filters, brothers, friends, &c. for their recovery, 
is particularly obvious in this neighbourhood.'’ (See Dr. 
Haygarth’s pamphlet, «* On the Imagination as a Caufe and 
as a Cure of Diforders of the Body; exemplified by ficti- 
tious TraCtors, and epidemical Convulfions,'’ 1800.) This 
intelligent phyfician, after preferibing fome antifpafmodic 
medicines, defired Mr. Griffith to ufe all his authority to 
prevent girls and young women from having auy communi- 
cation with perfons affected with thefe convulfions, and to 
keep thofe who were ill of the diftemper feparate from each 
other, as much as poflible. ‘I warned him,’”’ Dr. Hay- 
garth fays, “ that if thefe cautions were not obferved, the 
epidemic might fpread through the whole ifland of An- 
glefey.”” Loc. cit. p. 35. 

Dr. Haygart’ was led to take this view of the firbject, 
from his recolleétion of the cafe of the children in the poor- 
houfe at Haerlem, and of the occurrence of a convullive 
difeafe of the hytterical kind, which, about thirty years 
before, had {pread through the fhire of Angus, in Scotland. 
Several imperfe defcriptions of this malady may be found 
in the “ Statiftical Account’’ of Scotland. ae alfo Edin, 
Med. and Surz. Journ. for O&. 1807, vol. iii. p. 434.) 
Dr. Whytt long ago noticed the frequency of convulfions in 
Zetland, and he adduced the extreme facility with which 
they were propagated among the younz women of that 
ifland, as.a proof of the exiftence of a wonderful fympathy 
between the nervous fyftems of different individuals, by 
means of which various motions and morbid fymptoms are 
often transferred from one to another, without any corporeal. 
contaét or infection. (Effay on Nervous Diforders, chap. iti. 
fe&. vi.) An account of this difeafe, related by the mi- 
nifter of the. parith of Unit, the moft northerly of the Shet- 
lands, is given in the Edinburgh Journal, jut quoted. 


«© There is a fhocking diltemper, which has of late years 


prevailed pretty much,’’ (he writes in 1774,) ‘ efpecially 
among young women, and was hardly known 30 or 40 years 


ago. About that period only one perfon was fubje& to it/ 
‘The inhabitants gave it the name of convulfion fits; andy 
indeed, in appearance, it fomething refembles an epilepfy. 

In its firft rife, it began with a palpitation in the heart, of 
which they complained for a contiderable time ; it at length 

produced {wooning fits, in which people feized with it would 

lie motionlefs upwards of an hour, At length as the di@ 

temper gathered {trength, when any violent paffion feized, 

or ona fudden furprife, they would all at once fall down, tofs 

their arms about, writhe their bodies into very odd fhapes, 

crying out all the while mott difmally, throwing their heads 

about from fide to fide, with their eyes fixed and itaring. 

At firlt this diftemper obtained in a private way with one 

female, but fhe being feized in a public way at church, the 

difeafe was communicated to others, but whether -by the 

influence of fear or f/ympathy is not ealy to determine.’* 

(P. 438, vol. iii.) In another of the northern parifhes, 

Delting, the difeafe was very prevalent. “The patient is- 
firft feized with fomething like fainting, and immediately 

after utters wild cries and fhrieks, the found of which, at 

whatever diftance, immediately puts all who are fubject to 

the diforder in the fame fituation. It moft commonly at- - 
tacks them when the church is crewded, and often interrupts 

the fervice in this and many other churches in the country.. 
On a facramental occafion, fifty or fixty are fometimes 

carried out of the church, and laid in the church yard, where 

they ftruggle and roar with all their ftrength for five or ten, 
minutes, and then rife up without recollecting a fingle cir-- 
cumitance that happened to them, &c.’’ (See Statiftical 

Account, vol. i. p. 385, 1791.) In this defcription we- 
recognize the features of hyfteria; and the influence of 
moral caufes in removing, as well as in inducing thefe con- 

vullive maladies, was evinced in the parifh of Northmaven, 

where the difeafe was thus extinguifhed. ‘ The cure is at-- 
tributed to a rough fellow of a kirk-officer, who tofled a 

woman in that {tate, with whom he had been frequently- 
troubled, into a ditch of water. She was never known to 

have the difeafe afterwards, and others dreaded the like 

treatment.”” (Stats Acc. vol. xii. p. 363, 1794.) Here 

the principle of cure was perfectly analogous to that reforted \ 
to by Boerhaave in the work-houfe at Haerlem... 

Every fpecies of mental emotion is propagated ina fimilar+ 
manner among crowds of people under various circumitances,.. 
and the more readily when they. are accompanied by cor- 
poreal actions. If the jight of a number of perfons, in the 
act of yawning, almolt irrefittibly impels us to yawn with 
them; fo the fight of a multitude of. forrowful counte- 
nauces, or of countenances in furious anger, carries us into - 
fimilar feelings, and renders us moft acutely fufceptible of 
correfponding impreflions from the flighteft caufes. Hence 
arifes much of the magnanimity of armies, on the one hand, 
and the facility of the propagation of panic, on the other ; 
hence the uncontrollable fury of mobs, &c.. But there is 
no general emotion, which renders the body more com- 
pletely fubfervient to every degree of this fympathetic or 
imitative influence, than that of religious enthufiafm. This 
was exemplified, in a ftriking manner, in the epidemic con- 
vuliions, which occurred in the parifh of Cambuflang, in 
Lanarkthire, in 1742, and is well defcribed. by Dr. Meik. 
The miniter, Mr. M‘Culloch, who was an enthufiail, and 
a follower of Whitefield, by inceflant zeal and labour in his 
vocation, and by reading and circulating, in halfpenny pam- 
phiets, various miffives, atteftations, and journals, giving an 
account of converfions in different parts of the world, 
excited an extraordinary concern about religion in his 
neighbourhood. In confequence of a petition, figned. 
by ninety maiters of families, 2 weaver.and a fhoemaker, 

* being, 
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‘being at their head, he gave evening’ leGtures on the week 
days occationally ; and afterwards they were daily em- 
ployed for many hours in fervent prayer; in the minifter’s 
houfe, and hearing his leGures ; and great numbers cried out 
publicly, and many returned to his houfe expreffing {trong 
convictions of fin and alarming fears of punifhment. ~‘¢ The 
way in which the converts were affe@ted,” fays Dr. Meik, 
** for it feems they were affe@ted much in the fame way, 
though in very different degrees, is thus defcribed. They 
were feized all at once. commonly by fomething faid in the 
fermons and prayers, with the moft dreadful apprehenfions 
concerning the fate of their fouls, infomuch that many of 
them could not abftain from crying out in the molt public 
and frightful manner, ‘¢ bewailing their loft and undone con- 
dition by nature, &c. &c.; declaring that they faw the 
mouth of hell open to receive them, and that they heard the 
fhrieks of the damned ;"’ but the univerfal cry was, ‘¢ what 
fhall we do tobe faved ?? The agony under which they 
laboured, was exprefied not only by words, but alfo by 
violent agitations of body; by clapping their hands and 
beating their breafis ; by /haking and trembling, by faintings 
and convulfions ; and fometimes by exceffive bleeding at the 
nofe. While they were in this diftrefs, the minifter often 
called ont to them, not to ftifle or fmother their convictions, 
but to encourage them ; and after the fermon was ended, he 
retired with them to the manfe, and frequently {pent the beft 
part of the night with them in exhortations and prayers,”” &c. 
Some of thole, it is faid, who thus * fell under conviction,” 
were never converted; but fome were converted in a few 
hours. 

It is impoffible to read this account without recolleéting 
the operations of Mefmer with his animal magnetifm, and 
their clofe fimilarity with thefe fanatical proceedings ; efpe- 
cially the exaéi analogy of the phenomena, when the mag- 
netiied perfons were faid to fall into ihe crifis (“¢ tomber en 
erife”), and thefe zealots to fall under conviétion. Both 
thefe events were the refult of ftrong impreffions on the 
imagination continued fer fome time ; in both, the fighings 
and fobbings, the faiatings and convulfions occurred ; and 
in both thefe crifes were moft rapidly produced, after one 
perfon had become thus affe€ted. (See ImaGrNaTion.) 
Under the artic'e juft referred to, we have adduced the de- 
monfirative proofs, obtained by the French commiffioners, 
that all thofe phenomena attributed to magnetifin, were the 
produds of the heated imagination, augmented by the prin- 
ciple of initiation ; and we cannot but refer thefe analogous 
efie&ts of fanaticifm to the fame natural caufes. Upon this 
ground they were gencrally explained at the time by rational 
people. ‘ That the work of Cambuflang ought to be 
af{cribed neither to the influencé of the Holy Spirit, nor 
to the influence of the devil, but to the influence of fear and 
hope, of fympathy and example, aided by peculiar cireum- 
ttances, was the general opinion of thofe,’’ Dr. Meik ob- 
ferves, “ who are known in the church of Scotland by the 
name of the moderate party. The only extraordinary cir- 
cumftance relating to this work, is the external effe& on the 
bodies of men by which it manifefted itfelf; and thefe, 
they thought, might be fufficiently explained by the opera- 
tion of natural caufes, &c.?? When this work was once 
begun, they maintained, that the efie€&is of fympathy and 
example (i, e. the principle of imitation) fufficiently explain 
its future progrefs. Every day’s experience fhews that we 
are difpofed to imitate the aGions of others, and that we are 
naturally, and, as it were, mechanically moved by feeing 
them, either in the depth of diitrefs, or in the height of 
exultaticn. The operation of thefe principles was vifible 
in almoft every inftance. Whenever any one was affected, 


many others were affected in a fimilar manner. Whenever 
any one cried aloud, either through exceffive grief or joy; 
but efpecially the former, many others cried aloud likewife, 
ufing the fame words, er words of the fame meaning. 
Statift. Acc. 

At a ftill more recent period, namely, in the fummer of 
1803, a fpecies of cherea, or St. Vitus dance, became epi- 
demic in Teneffee, in America, conneéied with the pre- 
valence of religious enthufiafm. Great numbers of people 
were colle&ted together, efpecially at their extraordinary 
meetings, which commonly lafted from three to five days ; 
and many of them remained on the fpot day and night, the 
whole or greater part of the time, worfhipping their Maker 
almoft incefiantly. «* The outward exprefiions of their wor- 
fhip confifted chiefly in alternate crying, laughing, finging, 
and fhouting, and, at the fame time, performing that great 
variety of gefticulation which the mufcular fyitem is capable 
of producing. It was under thefe circumftances that fome 
found themfelves unable, by voluntary efforts, to fupprefs 
the contraGtions of their mufcles ; and to their own aftonifh- 
ment and the diverfion of many of the fpe€tators, they con- 
tinued to a€t from neceffity the curious chara&ter which ther 
had commenced from choice. ‘The difeafe no fooner ap- 
peared than it fpread with rapidity through the medium of 
the principle of imitation: thus it was not uncommon for an 
affeted perfon to communicate it to the greater part of a 
crowd, who, from curiofity or other motives, had colleGed 
around him. It is at this time (1805) in almoft every part 
of Tenefiee and Kentucky, and in various parts of Vir- 
ginia ; but it is faid not to be fo contagious (or readily com- 
municated) as at itscommencement. It attacks both fexes, 
and every conftitution; but evidently more readily thofe 
who are enthufiafts in religion (fuch as thofe above deferibed), 
and females : children of fix years of age, and adults of fixty, 
have been known to have it ; but a great majority of thofe 


affeGed are from fifteen to twenty-five. The mufcles ge- 


nerally affe@ed are thofe of the trunk, particularly of the 
neck, fometimes thofe of the fuperior extremities, but rarely, 
if ever, thofe of the inferior. The contraétions are fudden 
and violent, fuch as are denominated convulfive, being fome- 
times fo powerful, when in the mufcles of the back, Phar the 
patient is thrown on the ground, where for fome time his 
motions more refemble thofe of a live fifh, when thrown on 
land, than any thing to which I can compare them. ‘This, 
however, does not often occur, and never, I believe, ex- 
cept at the commencement of the difeafe, &c.? See an 
Inaugural Effay on Chorea San&i Viti. By Felix Robert. 
fon, of Teneffee, Philadelphia, 1805. Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journal, vol. iii. p. 446. 

In confequence of the facility with which fuch convulfive 
motions are communicated by imifation, various corporeal 
movements which fanaticifm or enthufiafm had affociated with 
devotional exercifes, have become charafteriftic of certain 
feéts, to which they have even given names. From this 
fource, it would appear, have originated the appellations of 
Jumpers, Whirlers, Tremblers ; and even our now placid fe@, 
the Quakers, have doubtlefs derived their denomination from 
fome fimilar habit. A fingular fpafmodic difeafe, the chorea 
Sti. Viti, or Saint Vitus’s dance, has moit probably derived 
its appellation from the refemblance of the involuntary mo- 
tions of the limbs to fome of thofe religious or fanatical 
geiticulations. Tradition ftates that it was fo named from 
the annual religious affemblies and fanatical dances, in ho- 
nour of St. Vitus, which were celebrated on the firft oF 
May, at Ulm and Ravenfpurg, and other parts of Ger- 
many. See CHorEa. ' : . 

This fubje& is far from being exhaufted, "The preceding 
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Ratements, however, feem to afford a fatisfa€tory illuftration 
of a fympathy, or a mechanical, i.e. an involuntary ten- 
dency to imitation, which is a part of the human conttitution, 
and is as vifible in the flighteft aétions, fuch as yawning, 
as in thofe which more forcibly arreit attention, and excite 
emotions, fuch as convulfive fits. And when to this prin- 
ciple we add the power of the imagination over the phytical 
flate of the body, as evinced by the effeéts of metallic and 
counterfeit tractors, of the touching of kings and other 
gifted perfons, of fainted fhrines and relics, and of* animal 
magnetifm, &c.; we are enabled to explain the occurrence 
of a number of extraordinary phenomena in the hiltory of 
man, which, if we viewed his moral and phyfical faculties 
feparately, would appear altogether inexplicable by naturai 
caufes, 

Dr. Haygarth has deduced this praétical inference, for 
the direétion of the phyfician, from the confideration of 
thefe faéts ; namely, that conyulfive diforders ought not 
to be admitted into the female wards of hofpitals ; a fug- 
geltion which he caufed to be ated upon in the Chetter 
Infirmary. And it is important to know that, in diftriéts 
where convullive difeafes are obferved to be {preading, any 
medical or other intelligent and humane neighbour, who has 
influence and authority to hinder all intercourfe between per- 
fons afflicted with and liable to fuch diforders, may prevent 
fuch calamities. See Dr. Haygarth’s pamphlet, alfo Rap- 
port des Commiffaries above quoted, p. 67, note, where fepa- 
ration was proved to be an effectual cure. Similar cafes may 
be found, ina work of M. Hecquet, “ Le Naturalifme des 
Convulfions.’”’ 

Imiration, in Oratory, is an endeavour to refemble a 
fpeaker or writer in thofe qualities, with regard to which 
we propofe them to ourfelves as patterns. The firft hif- 
torians among the Romans, fays Cicero, were very dry 
and jejune, till they began to imitate the Greeks, and then 
they became their rivals. It is well known how clofely 
Virgil has imitated Homer in his /Eneid, Hefiod in his 
Georgics, and Theocritus in his Eclogues. ‘Terence co- 
pied after Menander ; and Plautus after Epicarmus, as we 
learn from Horace, lib. ii. ep. ad Auguft. who himfelf 
owes many of his beauties to the Greek lyric poets. Ci- 
cero appears, from many paflages in his writings, to have 
imitated the Greek orators. Thus Quintilian fays of him, 
that he has expreffed the ftrength and fublimity of De- 
mofthenes, the copioufnefs of Plato, and the delicacy of 
Ifocrates. Inft. Or. lib. x. cap. 1. 

Writers on rhetoric have propofed three enquiries under 
the head of imitation, viz. Who are to be imitated ? What 
we are to imitate? and in what manner? With refpect 
to the firft we fhall only obferve, that in common cafes 
it is not always what is abfolutely beft, but comparatively 
fo in its own kind, and beft fuits their own talte, that 
fhould determine perfons in the choice of their patterns 
for imitation: however, only the beft writers, and thofe 
whom we can moft fafely truft, fays Quintilian, are to be 
read long. With refpeét to the fecond enquiry, the things 
to be imitated are the perfeétions of the bett matters in their 
feveral kinds; and thefe are different, according to the va- 


rious fubjeéts in which they excel. As to the manner of | 


imitation, it ought to be confidered, that he who only co- 
pies or tranflates from another, and endeavours to pafs it 
off for his own, is not an imitator but a plagiary. The 
true art of imitation confills in fo diverfifying what we take 


from others, as, if we can, to improve it, or at leaft not . 


fuffer it to receive any detriment by our alteration. And 

this may be done, by fo enlarging a thought, or expreflion 

taken from another, as in a good meafure to render. it 
Vor. XVIII. 
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our own: by either abridging, or only taking a part of 
what another has faid before us; by keeping the thought 
and applying it to a different fubjeét; and finally, by pre- 
ferving the thoughts and applying them to the fame {ub- 
ject, but changing their order, and reprefenting them ina 
different drefs. See Ward’s Orat. vol. ti. fet. 53 and 54. 

IMITAZIONE, Jal, imitation, in Aujic. See Fu- 
GATO. 

IMIZIMIS, in Geography, a town of Morocco, on the 
mountains of Atlas; 60 miles S.W. of Morocco. 

IMLIATSKATIA, a townof Ruffia, in the government 
of Upha, on the river Imliat ; 60 miles E.N.E. of Tche- 
habinflc. 

IMMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Syria ; 
fituated at the northern point of a mountain E. of Orontes, 
towards the fouth-eatt of Antiochia. 

IMMACULATE, without fain, a term much ufed 
among the Romanilts: when {peaking of the conception of 
the Blefled Virgin, they call it immaculate. 

When the cap is given to « doétor of the Serbonne, he is 
obliged to {wear that he will defend the immaculate con- 
ception. ‘This was decreed by an aé& of the Sorbonne in the 
fourteenth century ; in imitation of which, eighty other 
univerfities made the fame order. 

The military orders in Spain are all folemnly obliged 
to defend this prerogative of the Virgin. See Concrr- 
TION. 

There is alfo a Congregation of the Immaculate Conception ; 
in moft nunneries whereof is a fociety of fecular maids, 
whofe end is to honour the immaculate conception: of 
which they make a public proteitation every year, and a 
private one every day. See Tuearines. 

IMMANENT, in Logic. The fchoolmen diftinguifh two 
kinds of a€tions ; the one ftranfent, which pafs ae the 
agent to the patient; the other immanent, which continue in 
the agent. See Acrion. 


IMMATERIALITY, abftraGtion from matter j 
what we underftand by pure fpirit. ; 

Plato proves the immateriality of the foul from thefe fix 
topics. 1. Its fimplicity. 2. Its independency on the 
body, which is twofold; in its ee, and in its operari in ex- 
ifting, and in aCting or operating yeaa a 3 Its rule 
and authority over the body. 4. Its likenefs and fimilitude 
to God, which difcovers itfelf in the pleafure it enjoys in 
{piritual things, in its aiming at fpiritual objects, &e. 5. Its 
{piritual manner of perceiving material objects. And, lattly, 
its indivifibility, capacity, aCtivity, and immortality. See 
Sout. 

IMMEDIATE, that which precedes or follows fome 
other thing, without any interpofition, 

Immepiate alfo fignifies fomething that a€&ts without 
means, or without medium. In which fenfe we fay, imme- 
diate grace, and immediate caufe, &c. 

ImMEDIATE Mode. See Mone. 

ImMepiAveE Fire. See Fire. 

IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or dura- 
tion of any thing whofe beginning we know nothing of. 

In a legal fenfe, a thing 1s faid to be of time immemorial, 
or time out of mind, that was before the reign of our king 
Edward II. 

IMMENDORF, in Geography, a town of Auftria, 
eight miles N. of Sonneberg. ’ 

IMMENHAUSEN, a town of the principality of Heffe- 
Caffel; eight miles N.N.W. of Caffel. N. lat. g1° 5/. 
E. long. 9° 25". 

“IMMENSE, that whofe amplitude, or extenfion, ne 
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finite meafure whatfoever, or how oft foever repeated, can 
equal. ‘ 

IMMENSTADT, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the county of Konigfegg, on a {mall river, which foon 
after joins the Iller ; 12 miles S. of Kempten. 

IMMER, one of the iflands called New Hebrides, in 
the South Pacific ocean.. S. lat. 19° 16!. E. long. 169° 
46!. 

IMMERETIA. See Imrrerta. 

IMMERSION, an aé by which any thing is plunged 
into water, or fome other fluid. 

In the firft ages.of Chriftianity, baptifm was performed 
by immerfion ; by three immerfions. The cuftom of im- 
merfion is faid to be ftill preferved in Portugal, and among 
the Anabaptilts in other parts. See Baprism. 

Immersion, in Pharmacy, is the preparation of fome me- 
dicine, by letting it fteep for. fome time in water, in order 
to take fome ill quality or tafte from it. 

This is donein rhubarb, to moderate its force ; in lime te 
take aivay its falt; and in olives, which are preferved in 
brine. 

Immersion, in Affronomy, is when a ftar or planet 
comes fo near’ the fun, that we cannot difcern it; being 
as‘it were enveloped, and hid in the rays of that lumi- 
nary. 

ImmeErsrOn alfo denotes ‘the beginning of an eclipfe of 
the moon; that is, the mament when the moon’ begins 
to be darkened, and'to enter into the fhadow of.the earth. 

The fame term is alfo ufed with regard to an eclipfe of 
the fun, when the diflc of the moon begins to cover it. 

In this’fenfe, immerfion itands oppofed to emerficn, which 
fignifies the moment wherein the moon begins to. come out 
of the fhadow of the earth ; or the fun begins to fhew the 
parts of his difk which were hid before. i" 

Immersion is frequently applied to the fatellites of Ju- 
piter, and efpecial'y to the firlt fatellité; the obferyation 
whereof is of fo much ufe for difcovering the longitude. 

The immerfion of that fatellite is the moment in which it 
appears to enter within the dif of Jupiter; and its emerfion 
the moment wherein it appears to come out. ee 

The immerfions are obferved from the time of the con- 
junction of Jupiter with the fun, to: the time of his oppo- 
fition ; and the emerfions from the time of his oppofition to 
his conjunction. The peculiar advantage of thefe obferva- 
tions is, that during eleven months of the year they may. be 
made, ,at leaft, every other day. The perfection of the 
theory, and the praxis thereon, we owe to M. Caflini. 

Immersion, Scruples of. See ScruPLE. 

IMMICTIO, an inability of retaining the urine. See 
Incontinence of Urine. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laft to all eternity, as 
having in itfelf no principle of alteration or corruption. 

Plato defines immortality eoia eulux®--xas asdsos cin, ani- 
mated effence and eternal manfion ; and proves the immortality 
of the foul from two kinds of arguments ; the one artificial, 
and the other inartificial. 

The inartificial arguments for the foul’s immortality are 
teftimonies and authorities, whereof he cites feveral; and 
adds in general, that all the great men and poets, who 
had any thing divine in them, have at all times afferted the 
immortality of the foul. ’ : 

Artificial or proper arguments for the immortality are ei- 
ther /peculative or praGical: of the firlt kind are thofe drawn 
from, 1. The fimple, uniform, fpiritual, and divine na- 
ture of the foul. 2. From ‘its infinite capacity. ‘ 3. Its 
defiring and longing after immortality, and its inward 
horror of falling into nothing; proving: it abfurd that 
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the foul fhould die, when life is its proper and ade- 
quate object. 4. Its rational activity ; proving that what- 
ever has in itfelf a principle of rational and fpontaneous 
motion, by which it tends towards fome fupreme good, 
isimmortal. 5. The various ideas which it has of {piritual 
things; particularly the idea it has of immortality: and, 
6. Its immateriality. 

His practical or moral arguments for the immortality of 
the foul, are drawn from, 1..The juftice of God, which 
can never. fuffer the wicked to efcape unpunifhed, nor the 
good unrewarded after.death. 2. The dependence which 
religion has on this opinion, becaufe, without this perfuafion, 
there would be no religion in the world. 3. The opinion 
which men have, that. juftice. and every kind of ‘virtue are 
to be cultivated, that they may at laft live with God. 
4: The ftings of confcience, and anxious folicitude we are 
under about a future ftate. See Sout. 

ImMortAL Flower, in Botany. See GoMPHRENA. 

IMMUNITY,a privilege or exemption from fome office. 
duty, or impofition. a 

Immunity is more particularly underftood of the liberties 
granted to cities and communities. _ 

The princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to 
ecclefiattics, exempting them from all impofitions ; but the 
ecclefiattics of thofe days were not fo rich as thofe of ours’: 
they gave all they had to the poor. 


There is fill a privilege of immunity in fome places, and. 


efpecially in Italy, belonging to ecclefiaftical things, and 
perfons; -who are exempted from certain. dues, and are 
fheltered from the purfuits of juftice. Though there are 
fome crimes for which they cannot plead the privilege of 
their immunity, as premeditated murder, &c. 

IMMUTABILE Systema. See Sysrem. 

-IMMUTABILITY, the,condition of a thing that can- 

not change. he 

Immutability is one of the divine attributes. See Gop. > 

IMMYNS, Joun, in Biography, a felf-taught mulician, 
faid to have become a notable lutenift. after 40, by the per- 
ufal of Matter Mace, whofe ideas, tafte, and language feem 
to have been perfectly congenial. Immyns founded the Ma- 
drigal fociety, and was fo convinced of the perfection of that 
fpecies of mufic, particularly of queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
that ‘he looked on Handel and Bononcini as the great 
corrupters of the fcience.”? He had a cracked counter- 
tenor voice, played on the common flute, the viol da gamba, 
violin, and harpfichord, but on none of them well. Though 
originally an attorney, there was doubtlefsa conflict between 
the twe profefljons— : 


« but mufic won the caufe.”’ 


However, with all his harmonical zeal and enthufiafm, he 
never obtained a higher rank in the profeffion, than that of 
amanuenfis to Dr. Pepufch, and copyift to the Academy of 
Ancient Mufic at the Crown and Anchor.: Yet he was 
always'in cheerful {pirits ; and the honour of having efta- 
blifhed the Madrigal fociety, and being its chairman at dif- 
ferent alehoufes in the city, prefiding over dilettanti tradef- 
men, mechanics, and pfalm fingers, contributed as much, 
perhaps, to his pride and felicity, as the being prefident of 
the Royal Society, or {peaker of the houfe of commons could 
have done. But alas! the tyrant Death dragged him from ali 
his fublunary felicity in 1764. ~ We 

IMOLA, Innocencio pa. See Francucct. ; 

Imoxa, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the department 
of the Amona; anciently called « Forum Cornelii,” or “ Fo- 
rum Juli,” fituated on an ifland, formed by the river Sa- 
terno,“furrounded with walls, towers, and ditches, es 
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fended with a ftrong caftle; the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan 
of Ravenna. It contains 16 churches and 17 convents. 
After having been occupied by different poffeffors, Czfar 
Borgia became matter of it, and annexed it, with the reft of 
Romagna, to the dominions of the church; 18 miles S.E. 
of Bologna. N. lat. 44° 22'. E. long. 11° 32". 

IMOMNAGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 25 
miles E.S.E. of Bahar. 

IMORI, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Niphon; 16 
miles S. of Meaco. 

IMPACH, atown of Auftria; fix miles W.N.W. of 
Crems. 

IMPALED, in Heraldry, is underftood of a fhield party 
per pale, or divided into two halves by a line drawn pale- 
wife through the middle, from the top to the bottom. 

When the coats of arms of a man and his wife, who is not 
an heirefs, are borne in the fame efcutcheon, they muft be 
impaled, or marfhalled in pale, 7. e. the hufband’s on the 
right fide, and the wife's on the left; and this the heralds 
call Jaron and femme, two coats impaled. 

Impaling hath been pra¢tifed in three different ways: 
1. By dimidiation, that is, by halving or cutting the fhields 
of the arms of both hufband and wife into two equal parts, 
and then joining the dexter half of the hufband’s coat to the 
finiiter half of the wife’s ; thus making up or forming a whole 
fhield. In this mode, called. «* Accolée,’’ the French kings 
ufed to impale the arms of Navarre. The 2d mode is by 
dimidiating the hufband’s arms, and impaling that with the 
full coat of the wife’s. ‘The /a/ general and prefent rule is 
that of impaling the two whole coats, except when 
there is a border round one or both of them; for the border 
muft never be carried all round an impaled coat. This di- 
midiation of arms was much ufed in the reign of king Ed- 
ward I.; in proof of which it is aflerted by Mr. Sandford 
in his ** Genealogical Hiftory,’’ that Margaret, fifter to Phi- 
lip IV. king of France, and fecond wife to king Edward I., 
had, on her feal, in 1299, the arms of England fo dimi- 
diated with thofe ef France, and that fhe was the firft queen 
of England who had her arms fo marfhalled. ‘This method 
of impaling arms by dimidiation hath been for fome time 
laid afide in England, though it has been continued in France. 
It was a frequent practice with the nobility of England, 
from the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry VII. to 
quarter the arms of the wife; and alfo to place her arms in 
the firft quarter, in preference to the paternal coat of the 
hufband’s family, particularly if her family was of greater 
dignity ; and Mr. Nifbet, in his “ Syftem of Heraldry,” 
informs us, that it isa cuftom in Scotland, when a man 
marries an heirefs, for him to quarter her arms with his 
own paternal coat ; but he allows that it is not pra¢tifed in 
any other country. Our heraldic authors fay, thefe are the 
rules to be obferved in impaling the arms of hufband and 
wife. ft. The hufband’s arms are always to be placed on 
the right fide as baron, and the wife’s on the left as femme. 
adly. That no hufband can impale his wife’s arms with his 
own, ona furcoat of arms, enfign or banner, but may ufe 
them impaled on other utenfils. 3dly. That no hufband im- 
paling his wife’s arms with his own, can furround the fhield 
with the order of the garter, or with any other order; be- 
caufe, as Mr. Sandford argues, although the hufband may 


give his equal half of his efcutcheon, yet he cannot fhare his 


temporary order of knighthood with her, except fhe be 
fovereign of the order. The mode lately adopted for knights 
of the Garter, Bath, and Thiltle, to wear their arms and 
thofe of their wives in two feparate fhields, with the garter 
or order round their own coat only, is taken from the 


French ; but Mr. Edmondfon does not hold this to be good 
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armoury, becaufe the arms cannot be faid to be impaled 
baron and femme, as hath been ufval in England upwards of 
600 years. However, on the deceafe of the knight her 
hufoand, when fhe becomes a widow, the wife ought not in 
any refpe& to bear the garter round her arms, becaufe, on 
the demife of the knight, his honour of knighthood reverts 
to the crown. 

It hath been laid down as a rule by many, that ifa man 
hath had two wives, he may impale both their arms on the 
finifter fide, thofe of the firft wife in chief, and thofe of the 
fecond in bafe. It hath alfo been faid, that if aman hath had 
two wives, he may place his own arms in pale, and thofe of 
his two wives on the dexter and finilter fide, giving the firft 
the dexter fide ; and fo, if he had fix wives, he may place the 
arms of three of them on the dexter fide, and thofe of the other 
three on the finifter fide. But the errors of thefe pofitions, fays 
Mr. Edmondfon, are fo flagrant, that they need littleargument 
to refute them. The intent of impaling a wife’s arms is to 
fhew that the man is then married to a woman of that parti- 
cular family, whofe arms are impaled with his own; there- 
fore, when by her death he is releafed from that marriage, he 
ceafes to bear the arms of her family. The cafe is-different 
in regard to a widow : whilft fhe remains fuch, fhe is obliged 
to bear the arms of her deceafed hufband. 

Kentafferts that no women, except fuch as are heirefles, are 
entitled to have their arms impaled with thofe of the hufband; 
but this is abfurd, becaufeimpaling arms is intended to point out 
the family into which the hufband is married, and not to indi- 
catethat the wife brought with herany realor perfonal property 
whatever. In impaling of a coat, you never put any marks 
of cadency for the firft, fecond, and third daughter ; but if 
there be any marks of cadency on the father's coat, all his 
daughters muft continue the fame. 

Impaled arms are alfo borne by officers, as well ecclefiafti- 
cal as civil, as archbifhops, bifhops, kings of arms, &c.; 
but with this difference from thofe of the manner of impale- 
ment of the arms of baron and femme, viz. that the arms of 
the church are to be placed on the dexter fide, and the man’s 
on the finifter. The like ruleis to be obferved in relation to 
civil officers. 

IMPALEMENT, ina penal fenfe, 

IMPALEMENT, in Phytology. 

IMPALPABLE, that whofe parts are fo extremely mi- 
nute, that they cannot be diftinguifhed by the fenfes, parti- 
cularly by that of feeling. 

IMPANATION, formed of in and panis, bread, aterm 
ufed among divines to fignify the opinion of the Lutherans 
with regard to the eucharift; who believe that the fpe- 
cies of bread and wine remain, together with the body 
of our Saviour, after confecration. See CoNsUBSTANTIA- 
TION. 

IMPANATORES. See Apessenari. 

IMPANNELLING, inZaw. See-EmraNnectine. 

IMPARES Scamitir. See ScamiLut. 

IMPARFAIT, Fr. imperfe&. This word has many. 
acceptations in mufic : as an imperfect chord, imperfe& con- 
cord, imperfe&t cadence, &c. always oppofed to perfeCtion. 
The bearings which temperament requires, and which every 
interval, except the oGtave will allow, without greatly offend- 
ing the ear, occafion imperfed intervals.* See INTERVAL and 
TEMPRRAMENT. : 

IMPARLANCE.. See Emparrance. 

IMPARSONEE, in Law, is applied to a parfon that is __ 
induéted, and ir poffeflion of abenelice. = at 

IMPARTITO, Jal. is faid of the folution of a canon, 
when it is written in feore, or drawn out in different parts ; 
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in oppofition to canone chiufo, or a canon wrapt up in myf- 
tery. 

IMPASSIBLE, that which isexempt from fufferings ; 
or which cannot undergo pain, or alteration. 

The Stoics place the foul of their wife man in an impafli- 
ble, imperturbable ftate. See Apatuy. 

IMPASTATION, the mixture of divers materials 
of different colours and confiitenci¢s, baked or bound toge- 
ther with fome cement, and hardened either by the air, or 
fire. 

ImpAsTATION is fometimes ufed for a fort of mafon’s- 
work, made of itucco, or {tone ground fmall, and wrought 
up again, in manner of a patte. 

Authors are of opinion that the obelifks, and the huge 
antique columns ftill remaining, were made, fome by impai- 
tation, and others by fufion ; but this is wholly erroneous ; 
they are all cut out of quarries, yet open in Egypt, Ara- 
bia, &c. 

IMPASTING, in Painting. See EMPASTING. 

IMPATIENS, in Botany, is a genus fo named from 
the great elafticity of the futures of its feed-veflels, which 
is completely impatient of the touch, curling up with the 
greatelt velocity, and fcattering round the feeds, the inftant 
any extraneous body comes in contaét with it. From this 
remarkable circumftance it has obtained the Englifh appel- 
lation of «* Touch me not.”? Linn. Gen. 458. Schreb. 597- 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v.1..1173. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 2. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 243. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 292. (Balfamina ; 
Juff. 270. Tournef.t. 235. Gaertn. t. 113.)—Clafs and 
order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Corydales, Linn. 
Geranta, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth very fmall, of two roundifh, 
pointed equal leaves, placed towards the fides of the flower, 
coloured, deciduous. Cor. Five-petalled, irregular; the 
upper petal roundifh, flat, flightly trifid, making a fort of 
upper lip; lower pair very large, obtufe; intermediate 
pair oppofite, rifing from the bafe of the upper petal ; 
nectary receiving, like a hood, the bafe of the flower. Siam. 
Filaments five, very fhort, narrower towards the bafe, in- 
curved ; anthers five, connate, divided at the bafe. Pi. 
Germen fuperior, ovate-acuminate ; ityle none; fiugma 
fimple, fhorter than the anthers. Peric. Capfule one-celled, 
five-valved, burfting longitudinally and with great elafticity, 
the valves rollinz fpirally. Sveds feveral, roundifh, fixed to 
a columnar receptacle. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of five petals, irregular, with an hooded 
nectary. Anthers flightly conneéted. Capfule fuperior, of 
five elattic valves. Calyx of two leaves. 

Obf. The anthers being united induced Linnezus and 
many other authors to refer this genus to Syrgenefia BTono- 
gamia ; but fince the abolition of that order from the Lin- 
nean fyftem, it of courfe belongs to Pentandria Monogynia. 
In fome fpecies the middle petals are wanting, and in iome 
the horn of the ne€tary. The capfule differs m figure ; 
hence the /mpatiens of Rivinus had a long capfule, and his 
Balfamine an ovate one. 

1. I. Noli me tangere. Yellow balfam, or Touch me not. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1329. Engl. Bot. t. 937. “ Flower-italks 
folitary, bearing many flowers. Leaves ovate. Joints of 
the item f{welling.’—Not unfrequent in the northern parts 
ef England and Wales, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the lakes of Cumberland, flowering in Auguit—Root 
fibrous, {mall, {preading horizontally. Stem folitary, erect, 
about two feet high, fucculent, pellucid, fmooth and po- 
lifhed. Zcaves alternate, on foot-ftalks, ovate, obtufe, 
ferrated, the lower ferratures briftly ; Villars remarks they 
became flaccid and as if withered in the night, but this is 
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not always the cafe. /Jower-/alks axillary and branched, 
bearing three or four yellow, pendulous flowers, dotted 
with red internally. Neary funnel-fhaped, with a recurved 
top. Cap/ule oblong, gibbous, pendulous; its valves fo 
elaftic that they burit and featter the /eeds before the cap- 
fule is ripe. Hence the Latin names of «* Impatiens” and 
‘* Noli me tangere ;” and the Englifh names of * Quick 
in hand,”’ alive, as it were, in the hand. Gerarde calls it 
“‘Codded Arfmart,’’ and Parkinfon, ‘¢ Wild Mercury.” The 
elatticity of the feed-veffel has furnifhed names in moft of 
the European languages. In the day time the leaves are 
expanded, but at night they hang pendant, contrary to 
what is obferved in moft plants which, from a deficieney 
of moifture, or a too great perfpiration from heat, com- 
monly droop their leaves during the day. This plant was 
formerly confidered as diuretic and vulnerary, and was given 
to relieve the hemorrhoids and the ftrangury. Boerhaave 
regarded it as poifonous.. It is now configned wholly to 
the flower-garden, where, however, it is not often feen. It 
is the only fpecies of impatiens wild in Europe. It is 
alfo found in Canada. With us, it occurs in Wales and 


the northern counties of England, in moilt fhady places, . 


and by the banks of rivulets. 
Auguit. 

We have defcribed the only Britifh fpecies of this fin- 
gular genus. Willdenow enumerates twelve fpecies, which, 
like the feven Linnean ones, are divided into fuch as have 
fingle-flowered peduncles, and fuch as have many flowers 
on each ftalk, in which Katter divifion the Noli me tangere 
occurs. 

The feeds of thefe plants fhould be fown on a moderate 
hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants are an inch 
high, they fhould be tranfplanted on another hot-bed at 
about four inches diftant each way, fhading them from the 
fun till they have taken new root; after which free air 
fhould be copioufly admitted to them, when the weather is. 
favourable, and they fhould be often refrefled with water.. 
When they are fo large as to touch each other, they fhould 
be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, and each 
planted in a feparate pot filled with light rich earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed under a deep frame,, 
fhading them from the fun till they have taken frefh root. 
They fhould then be accultomed to bear the open airs, 
into which part of the plants may be removed in July, 
placing them in a warm iituation; where, in a favourable 
feafon, they will flower and make a fine appearance.. But 
part fhould be kept in a glafs cafe or deep frame, in order 
to get good feeds. Thofe who are curious to preferve 
thefe plants in perfeGtion pull off all the fingle and plain 
coloured fowers from the plants which they preferve for 
feeds, leaving only thofe flowers which are double, and of 
good colours: and thus they may be contiaued without 
degeneracy. 

IMPEACHMENT, from the Latin, impetere, to fet. 
upon, or attack ; or rather from the French, empecher, ta 
Linder, in Law, is the accufation and profecution of a per- 
fon for treafon, or other crimes and mifdemeanors. Any. 
member of the lower houfe of parliament may impeach any 
one belonging either to that body or the houfe of lords. The 
method of proceeding is to exhibit articles on the behalf of 
the commons, by whom managers are appointed to make 
good their charge. Thefe articles are carried to the lords,. 
by whom every perfon impeached by the commons is tried ; 
and if they, find him guilty, no pardon under the great feal 
can be pleaded to duch an impeachment. (12 & 13, 
Will. IIT. c. 2.) A commoner cannot, however, be im- 
peached before the lords for any capital! offence, but only for 


high 


It flowers. in July and 
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high mifdemeanors. A peer may be impeached for any 
crime ; the articles of impeachment area kind of bills of in- 
di&ment, found by the houfe of commons, and afterwards 
tried by the lords, who, in cafes of mifdemeanors, are 
confidered not only as their own peers, but as the peers of 
the whole nation. This cuftom is derived from the conttitu- 
tion of the ancient Germans, who, in their great councils, 
fometimes tried capital accnfations relating to the public ; 
«© licet apud concilium, accufare quoque, et difcrimen 
capitis intendere.’’ Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 12. Blackit. 
Com. vol. iv 

Impracument of Wa/fe, a reftraint from committing of 
wafte upon lands and tenements ; ora demand of recom- 
pence for wate made by a tenant who has but a limited 
eftate in the land granted. 

He that hatha leafe without impeachment of watte, hath 
by that a property or intereft given him in the houfes and 
trees, and may make waite in them without being called to 
an account for it. See WaAsTE. 

IMPECCABILES, in Church Hiflory, a name given to 
thofe heretics, who boaited that they were impeccable, and 
that there was no need of repentance ; fuch were the Gnof- 
tics, Prifcillianilts, &c. 

IMPECCABILITY, the ftate of a perfon who cannot 
fin: or a grace, privilege, or principle which puts kim out 
of a poffibility of finning. 

IMPEDIMENTS, in Law, are fuch hindrances as put 
a ftop or itay to a perfon’s feeking for his right by a due 
courfe of law. Perfons under impediments are thofe under 
age, or coverture, non compos mentis, in prifon, beyond fea, 
&c. who, bya faving in our laws, have time to claim, and 
profecute their rights, after the impediments are removed, in 
cafe of fines levied, &c. 

Impepiments of Marriage. See MARRIAGE. 

IMPEDIT, in Law. See Quane /mpedit. 

* IMPENETRABILITY, a quality whereby a thing 
becomes unable to be pierced or penetrated; or a property 
of body whereby it fills up certain fpaces, fo that there is 
no room in them for any other body. 

- IMPENITENCE, or Impenirency, an hardnefs of 
heart, which makes a perfon perfevere in vice, and prevents 
‘his repentance. 

IMPERATIVE, in Grammar, is one of the moods or 
manners of conjugating a verb, ferving to exprefs a com- 
mandment ; as go, come, &c. The imperative, according 
to bifhop Wilkins, is one of the primary modes or moods, 
the indicative bemg the others by this the fpeaker ex- 
preffes his will to him that has the thing in his power ; 
namely, to his fuperior by petition, to his equal by per- 
fuafion, and to his inferior by command ; and the manner 
in which thefe affeét the copula (be it fo, or let it be fo) 
is called the imperative mood, of which there are thefe three 
varieties. Wilkins’s Real CharaGter, part mi c. 5. The fame 
diftinGtion is obferved by Mr. Harris, who makes the impe- 

-fative mood a [pecies of the requilitive when applied to 
inferiors ; but when pertaining to equals, or fuperiors, 
it is a precative or optative. Hermes, p. 144. ed. 2d. 
See Moon. 

In Hebrew, and other oriental languages, the future 
tenfe has frequently an imperative fignification. 

IMPERATOR, among the Romans, a title of honour 

iven to generals after a victory ; firlt by the acclamations 
of the foldiers, and afterwards confirmed by the fenate. See 
EMPEROR. 

IMPERATORIA, in Botany, is fuppofed to have de- 

rived its name from its reputed imperial virtues in medicine, 


whence alfo it has obtained with our herbalilts the appella- 
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tion of « Mafterwort.’’"—Linn. Gen. 143. Schreb. 193- 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 1458. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 2. Sm. 
Fl]. Brit. 327. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 358. Juff. 220. 
Lamarck Did. v. 3. 242. LIlluftr. t. 199. Gaertn. t. 21. 
—Clafs and order, Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Um- 
bellate, Linn. Umbellifere, Jufi. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Umbel univerfal flat-fpreading ; partial 
unequal. Jnvol. gniverfal none; partial very flender, with 
one or two leaflets, almoft as long as the umbel. Perianth 
proper obfolete. Cor. univerfal uniform ; florets all fertile : 
partial. Petals five, inflex-emarginate, nearly equal. Stam. 
Filaments five, capillary ; anthers roundifh. Pi. Germen 
inferior ; {tyles two, reflexed; ftizgmas obtufe. eric. none. 
Fruit roundith, compreffed ; gibbofe in the middle, mar- 
gined. Seeds two, ovate, marked on one fide with two 
furrows, furrounded by a broad margin. 

Eff. Ch. General Involucrum none. Flowers all fertile, 
Petals inflexed, notched, nearly equal. Fruit roundifh, 
comprefled, bordered, {welling in the middle, with three 
ribs. Umbels flat. 

t. I. Affruthium, Mafterwort.—Linn. Sp. Pl. 371. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1380. Woody. Med. Bot. t. 35.—Found 
by Mr. Lightfoot on the banks of the Clyde, and this is 
the only authority for its being added to the lift of Britifh 
plants.—It flowers in June.— Root perennial, tuberous, 
acrid and aromatic. Stems ereét, about a foot and a half 
high, mottly fimple, round, ftriated, fmooth. Leawes twice 
ternate, fmooth, acutely ferrated and cut. Umbels termi- 
nal, of many rays, flattifh, fmooth. F/owers white or blafh- 
ccloured, regular. Fruit emarginate at the top and bafe, 
{mooth. 

Matterwort has long been fuppofed a fovereign remedy 
againit poifon. Gerarde fays it is ‘alfo fingular againft ail 
corrupt and naughty aire and. infeétion of the peftilence— 
cures peitilential carbuncles and botches—cold fits of agues 
—droply — diflolves all ventofities or windinefle of the {lo- 
mache and other parts—and greatly helpeth fuch as have 
taken great fquats, bruifes, or falls from fome high place.’ 
This account of its virtues may lead us to fuppofe that this 
plant was confidered by ancient botanilts as the matter-key 
of pharmacy.—At prefent it is occafionally ufed as an aro- 
matic, but is of courfe fuperfeded by many plants which 
have that property in a fuperior degree. 

IMPERATRIX, a name given by fome authors to the 
AMfeum or Spignel. 

IMPERFECT Consonances, in Mujfic. Sometimes 
the thirds and the fixths are, though improperly, called im- 
perfect confonances, becaufe they are of two kinds, major 
and minor cf each: while the fifth and fourth are faid by 
thefe writers to be perfect, becawfe they never change 3 
which, however, is not corre, fince there 1s the minor, falfe, 
or flat fifth, or fenidiapente, and the major, falfe, or fharp 
fourth, or tritone ; and thus every note of the feale has its 
major and minor, as well as the thirds and fixths. (See In- 
TERVAL.) Dr. Callcott recommends fome further diltin@ions 
on this febjeét in his Mutical Grammar, art. 189, &c. 

Imrerrect Chords, or incomplete, are fuch as do not 
include ali their acceflary founds. 

Imperrect /nffruments, are thofe with a fixed number 
of notes or intervals in the o¢tave, (lefs. than 44; according 
to Maxwell,) as the common keyed-inftruments with 12: 
founds, flutes, oboes, baffoons, &c. and, in general, all fuch 
whereon the performer has it not in his power to vary his 
founds, fo as to produce perfe&t chords with other notes 
flruck or founded at the fame time, a thing impoffible 
throughout the 12 keys major and 12 minor, on any in- 
ftrument which cannot command 44 different founds with. 

5 im 
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in the oftave, according to Mr. Maxwell, or 60 at the 
leait, according to Mr. Henry Lifton. The imperfect in- 
ftruments in common ufe, are incapable of executing any 
tempered fyftem of intervals except the iffotonic, or equal 
temperament, fo that every key therein fhall be alike har- 
monious, becaufe wolves, bearing-notes, or intervals very dif- 
ferent to what they are intended to be muit occur, or be 
fubftituted for the proper ones, unlefs 21 founds at leaft 
can be introduced into the oGtave, as was done by Dr. R. 
Smith on*his harpfichords, or 24 notes, as is done on Mr. 
D’Loefchman’s patent pianofortes and organs for harmo- 
nizing 33 keys: we have already, under the article Hawke's 
Temperament, pointed out the impoflibility of the 17 notes 
on that gentleman’s patent inftruments performing without 
wolves in more than 23 keys, while fome of them are 
not the moft ufual, or thofe which firft arife in the regular 
order of modulation : all thefe of 12, 14, at the Temple, 
16 at the Foundling organ, 17, 21 and 24 notes, are im- 
perfedt inftruments, and incapable of yielding perfect or un- 
tempered harmony in any plece of mufic. See PeERrectT 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Imperrect Jnfervals, are fuch as have not a ratio ex- 
preflible in {mall or whole numbers: thus 3, or the fourth, 


3.2 


; as . 7 
is a perfe& interval, but ~—,or ms is not a perfe& interval ; 
: Beak: ; 


: 262 Bie : 
but the falfe, or trumpet fourth, 2 0F 3? is alfo an im- 
perfeé& interval, the tritone. The tempered intervals, adapted 
to imperfe& inftruments, are imperfect intervals, whether 
fuch deviate one or more of fome fmall interval from per- 


‘ 8 
fe€tion, as 743 the comma deficient fourth, ee the 
320 3200 
16384 
: 19 
minor third, &c. ; or deviate any fractional part or parts of 


acueie comma deficient fifth, the fchifma-exceflive 


a {mall interval from perfeGtion, as 1+ 4/, a fifth flat- 
tened, ith of the major comma for the mean tone tem- 
perament, 4/.0 a fifth flattened 3d of the major comma 


for a fyftem with perfeé& major fixths, &c. ’ 

ImperFect Plants, among Botanifts, are fuch as either 
really want flower and feed, or are fuppofed to want 
them ;*no flower or feed having been difcovered in the 
greater part of thofe plants included in this clafs by the bo- 
tanical writers, at the time when they were thus denominated. 
See PLantTs. ; 

ImperFrect Mixts.. See Mixt. 

Inpverrect Numbers, in Arithmetic. See NuMBERS. 


Imperrect Tenfe, in-Grammar, fignifies an indefinite 
timie between the prefent and the paft ; as, J taught, J heard. 
The imperfe&t was fometimes employed by the ancients to 
denote what is ufual and cuftomary: thus /urgebat and 
Jeribebat fignify not only he was rifing, he WAS writing, but 
upon occafion they fignify, he USED to 77/é, he USED to write. 


The reafon of “this is, that whatever is cuflomary, mult” 


be fomething which has been frequently repeated; but 
what has been frequently repeated muft require an exten- 
fion of time paft.- It was alfoufed by the ancients, in which 
they have been followed by the moderns, in a fufpentive 
kind of in{cription ; as Am<Adns exsist Apelles faciebat, but not 
tmvines, or fecit ; by which ufe of the impérfect they avoided 
the-fhew of ignorance, and had prepared an apology in cafe 
of cenfyee, by faying that the work was once indeed in hand, 
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without pretending that it was ever finifhed. Wiarris's Hers 
mes, p- 136, &c. See TENSE. 
IMPERFETTO, J/ta/. imperfe&. See INTERVAL. 
IMPERFORATE Anus. Itfometimes happens, that in- 
fants are born with the anus imperforate, and when the defeét is 
not foon difcovered, and fome endeavour made to obviate it, 
the confequences are, ina fhort time, almoft invariably fatal. 
The afflicted infant is reftlefs, cries much, and fuffers a fre- 
quent aud diftreffing inclination to empty the retum. In 
the fits of fuffering, the child’s face fwells, and its eyes be- 
come red, and more or lefs protruded from their fockets. At 
length the belly is affeéted with a general {welling and ten- 
dernefs, and death takes place in four or five days, either from 
the inflammatory and gangrenous mifchief within the abdo- 
men, or from the convulfions excited. It is a very curious 
circumftance, however, that there are cafes on record, where 
children have lived feveral weeks, and even years, with an 
imperforate anus, the excrement having been difcharged all 
fuch time by the mouth. (See Journal de Medécine, ann, 
1770, p. 510, and tom. 8. p. 60.) Such inftances, indeed, 
are exceedingly uncommoa ;_ but they are important, inaf- 
much as they tend to evince, that the operation ufually per- 
formed for the relief of an imperforate anus, may be at- 
tempted, even at a late period, with a confiderable chance of 
fuccefs. When an infant labours under the above-mentioned 
complaints, and the meconium does not come away, the 
practitioner is naturally led to examine the appearance of the 
anus, and thus the nature of the cafe is detected. 3 
There are various kinds of imperforate anus. Sometimes 
the termination of the reétum is fhut up by a preternatural 
membrane, or thin portion of fkin. This is the moft com- 
mon, and, at the fame time, the moft favourable cafe, both 
the diagnofis and treatment being free from all difficulty. 
The membrane, fhutting up the anus, is plainly vifible to the 
practitioner immediately upon his making the requifite exami- 
nation, and, occafionally, it is fo diftended with the confined fe 
ces, that it projects from the anus in the formofa pouch or facs 
Here the proper method is to divide the membrane, witha 
biftoury, and if the part compofing the obftruétion is thick, | 
the incifion may be made in a crucial fhape, and four 
angles, or flaps, cut away with the knife or {ciflors. 
Dreffings and bandages are not required after the operation, 
the exit of the excrement and air prevents a clofure of the 
opening; and it feldom happens that any fymptoms arife 
deferving particular notice. 
Sometimes the lower end of the re€tum is properly 
formed and open; but the inteftine is inwardly clofed 
ata greater or leffer diftance above the anus. Such im- 
pervioufnefs is alfo occafionally produced by a preternatural 
membrane ; though, in fome cafes, it is the effe@ of an 
adhefion of the fides of the bowel together, there being, in 
faét, a total obliteration of the cavity of the inteftine at 
the part which is impervious. When the obftru€tion happens 
to be fituated a very little above the anus, it may eafily be 
felt by the finger; but when it occurs fo high up, that 
the finger cannot reach it, the cafe may be fet down as . 
irremediable. That a part of the reGtum is impervious, may _ 
be inferred from the infant’s having no ftools, and from the 
immediate difcharge ‘of clyfters, whenever given to promote © 
the paflage of the excrement. In this circumftance, how 
can'we venture to introduce any inftrument, with a defign , 
of perforating the ob{truction, without having the guidance 
of the finger, and without being able to know whether we 
are piercing the part compofing the obftruction, or. wound- 
ing the fide of the bowel? Whether, in fo hopelefs a cafe, 
it is proper to attempt the formation of an artificial anus, 
will be prefently confidered. “ J 
When 
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IMPERFORATE ANUS. 


When the obftruétion can be felt with the finger an 
operation is admiffible, and it. may be moft: conveniently 
performed with the pharyngotomus Introduced on the finger. 
A large curved trocar might alfo anfwer the purpofe; but 
the operation. is neither free from difficulty nor danger. In 
the event of the part of the inteftine above the obftruGtion 
being greatly diftended with feces, a kind of fluétuation 
is fometimes not only perceptible above the impervious 
place, but likewife through the coats of the bowel at the 
circumference of the ob{truétion; and in this cafe it is 
often exceedingly difficult to diltinguifh the exa& fituation 
into which the inftrument ought to be pufhed, fo as to form 
a communication between the upper and lower portion of 
the inteftine. Should the pun&ture be made in a wrong 
direétion, the fide of the bowel would be wounded, and a 
fatal extravafation of its contents into the pelvis be the 
confequence. A miftake of this fort would be the moft 
difficult to avoid, were the inteftines clofed by a membrane 
of a thickifh firm texture ; for then the flu€tuation of the 
fecal matter would be lefs plain, juft in the fituation of the 
ebitruétion, than at the circumference. On the other hand, 
when the membrane, rendering the bowel impervious, is 
very thin, the fluctuation of the inteftinal matter may be 
eafily felt through it, and the pratitioner has lefs difficulty 
in determining where the perforation cught to be made. 
When the impervioufnefs of the bowel is the effe& of an 
accretion of its fides together, and the inteftinal canal is 
quite annihilated at the part, the fluctuation of the inteftinal 
matter is lefs plain in the fituation of the obftru€tion than 
at the fides of it, and indeed may be quite imperceptible. 
In all fuch cafes the operation cannot fail to be attended 
with confiderable peri', as every thing depends upon the 
direction in which the inftrument is introduced, which di- 
rection fhould be fuch as will open a communication be- 
tween the upper and lower portions of the inteftine, and 
can only be afcertained with difficulty. When the mem- 
brane that has been pierced is thin, no particular dreffings 
are needed after the operation, the opening being more 
likely to be widened by the paflage of the inteftinal con- 
tents than to clofe again; but if the punéture has been 
made through a thick fubftance, furgical authors recom- 
mend a tent, or piece of a thick bougie, to be occafionally 
worn for fome time after the operation, in order to pre- 
vent the opening from becoming fhut up again. 

In certain examples not the flighteft appearance nor veltige 
of an anus can be difcovered, the rectum terminating in a 
cul-de-fac. Here the operation is attended with feveral 
difficulties, and the event is therefore generally fatal. The 
greater or leffer diftance of the cul-de-fac extremity of the 
rectum from the external integuments, however, is a cir- 
cumftance making a material difference in the degree of 
hazard. The practitioner cannot afcertain this point unlefs 
the contents of the bowel happen to lie fo near the {kin 
as to communicate to the fingers of an examiner the feel 
of flutuation. When this is the cafe the operation is 
eafy of performance, and the confequences for the molt part 
Tuccefsful. The further the inteftine is fituated from the 
integuments, the fmaller is the chance of being able to fave 
the infant’s life. When the end of the bowel lies very 
high up it may be impoffible to reach and open it with a 
€utting inftrument. Sometimes the rectum is entirely want- 
ing, and the colon terminates in a cul-de-fac. ‘ 

A. more favourable cafe is met with where nature indi- 
cates the place in which the opening of the anus ought to 
be, by a red depreffion, fmali folds and wrinkles, or fome 
fuch appearance. But, in many inftances, the part is every 
where fo even and uniform, that there is nothing to point 


out where the incifion ought to be made. Here the knowe 
ledge of* anatomy is’ the only light to the praétitioner: 
He makes the firft cut through the fkin, between the 
os coccygis and the beginning of the raphe of the peri- 
neum. He is to recolleét, however, that‘in new-born in« 
fants the lower end of the re€tum is not fo clofe to the os 
coccygis as in adult fubjects. An interfpace; of nearly an 
inch, ought therefore to be left between the point of this 
bone and the pofterior extremity of the incifions In male 
infants it is as well to introduce a catheter into the bladder 
before the operation. By this means the furgeon will not 
only be enabled to determine with greater precifion the 
place of the firft incifion, but-alfo to avoid the urethra as 
the wound is gradually made deeper. Surgical writers 
think it advantageous to make a crucial incifion in the fkin 
and fubjacent cellular fubftance. 

The firft wound is to be gradually rendered deeper, care 
being taken to dire& each ftroke of the knife with the fore: 
finger of the left hand. The principal objeéts in view are 
to avoid the urethra and bladder, and find out the end of 
the rectum, An injury of the urethra may eafily be avoided; 
when care is taken to introduce a catheter before the opera- 
tion, and to feel the inftrument repeatedly with the left hand 
during the employment of the knife. Sometimes the re@um 
is fo diftended with its contents as to prefs upon the neck 
of the bladder, and occafion a retention of urine. 
the dilated bladder might eafily be wounded, were the fur~ 
geon, before the operation, to negle& to introduce a catheter, 
and draw off the urine. The furgeon is occafionally di- 
reCied to the cul-de-fac termination of the bowel by the 
fluctuation of the’ accumulated feces ; fometimes by a cer- 
tain hardnefs which he perceives at the bottom of the wound; 
and which is produced by the fphin&ter mufcle in a ftate 
of contra¢tion. When there are no marks of this kind to 
guide him, nothing will be of any ufe to him except ana- 
tomical knowledge, and the rule always to ‘incline the in= 
cifion towards the os facrum, where no important parts can 


be injured, inftead of forwards, where the bladder, or vagina,. 


is fituated. 

At length, the furgeon either fucceeds in finding out 
the end of the inteftine, or elfe ‘his endeavours prove in- 
effe€tual, although the wound has already been carried to a 


reafonable depth. When the extremity of the bowel is found,. 


the infant is indeed relieved for the prefent, but it is far 
from being out of danger. Experience proves that the 
majority of children die after this operation. The canfes 
of this faé&t may be various; but, probably, it often hap- 
pens that the fide of the inteftine is cut, and that an extra* 
fation of the inteftinal matter in the pelvis enfues. In the 


event of the bowel being found, the furgeon can do nothing 


more than make as capacious an opening in it as can bé 
done with fafety, promote the evacuation of the feces by 
gentle aperients, and place a tent in the wound in ordet 
to keep the new outlet pervious. The tent is always 
productive of irritation and pain, and confequently it fhould’ 
conftantly be as foft and flexible as poffible. -A- flexible 
tube is by no means an eligible inftrument for introdu@tion ; 
for, if it fhould be too fmall, the {tools would ‘not pafs 
through it ; and, if too large, it would give rife to pain and 
inflammation. 


Here - 


Even when the opération is followed by fa- ~ 


vourable confequences, an involuntary difchargé of the feces. _ 


frequently continues., Cafes, however, do occur where the 
cure is in every refpect perfect, the infant emptying its 
bowels naturally, and under the controul of the will. ° > 

When the furgeon has carried the incifion to a confider- 


able depth, and cannot meet with the bowel, ought’he to ~ 


venture to cut ftill more deeply? The attempt, it muft be 
: confefled, 
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confeffed, is attended with fome danger, and is uncertain 
in its confequences ; but as death is inevitable if no outlet 
for the feces can be procured, circumf{tances feem to juftify 
fuch an endeavour to preferve the child. The occafional 
fuccefs, alfo, which has attended the proceeding, further 
corroborates its propriety. After extending the incifion to 
the depth of two inches, without finding the inteftine, a tro- 
car, introduced an inch more deeply, has fuccefsfully opened 
the bowel. If, in fuch a cafe, the furgeon were to ufe a 
trocar, with a flit cannula, the punture might be immediately 
dilated with a biftoury pafled into the tube. 

When the reétum cannot be found and opened in the fore- 
going manner, Littre has propofed making an opening into 
the abdomen near the left groin, dividing the igmoid flexure 
of the colon, attaching the opened portion to the external 
wound, and thus eftablifhing an artificial anus. This opera- 
tion has not only been found very practicable upon the 
dead fubject, but has actually been performed by Sabatier; 
Lehrbuch, &c. upon living infants with the happieft con- 
fequences.. It is not to be diilembled, however, that the 
event is exceedingly doubtful, efpecially as the praétitioner 
can never know beforehand how far the large inteftines 
may be clofed, or where the cul-de-fac extremity lies; but, 
upon the whole, the operation certainly appears to be war- 
rantable, not merely on account of the hopelefs condition 
of the infant, but becaufe the attempt has unqueltionably 
been known to fucceed. 

Caliifen has propofed fearching for the defcending colon 
in the region of the loins. For this purpofe he recommends 
an incifion to be made on the left fide of the fpine, between 
the falfe ribs and the crifta of the os ilium, upon the front 
edge of the quadratus lumborum mufcle. It mult be ac- 
knowledged, that in this fituation there is more chance 
of finding the inteftinal canal pervious; and that here an 
apparatus for leffeniag the inconveniencies of an artificial 
anus admits of being more conveniently applied. Bat, all 
things confidered, this operation is liable to more objec- 
tions than the method propofed by M. Littre, which has 
likewife the important recommendation of having already 
proved fuccefsful. 

Sometimes, befides the anus being imperforate, the large 
inteftine has a preternatural opening into the urethra, or 
bladder. In female infants fucha malformation is lefs per- 
nicious in its confequences than in male children. In the 
former the meatus urinarius is fhort and dilatable, and the 
feces find a ready outlet ; in the latter death ufually en- 
fues, unlefs an opening be fpeedily made for the paflage 
of the excrement in the natural fituation of the anus. Even 
when this has been executed, all the danger is not over ; for 
it does not follow, as a matter of courle, that the preter- 
natural opening in the gut will clofe, becaufe a new outlet 
has been formed. However, there are cafes on record 
proving that this beneficial change may happen. Some- 
times the preternatural opening in the inteftinal eanal is 
fituated in the vagina or at the navel, in which circumftances 
external means may be employed to promote the clofure. 
There are likewife cafes recorded by writers, where women 
have difcharged their feces, during the whole of their lives, 
through the vagina, or bladder. 

In certain initances the anus is not clofed, but only very 
{mall. This ftate is fometimes an original malformation. 
In other examples it arifes after birth from a variety of 
caufes, as after the operation for the fiftulain ano, &c. The 
cafe may be cured, or at leaft relieved, by dilating the open- 
ing on each fide with a bittoury, and employing tents. 

Perhaps the moft. important cafe of impervious reétum is 
that which proceeds from a {cirrhous induration and thicken- 
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ing of the coats of that inteftine. Such difeafe is moltly 
feen in perfons rather advanced in life, and more frequently 
in women than men. It ordinarily begins in a flow and in- 
fidious manner, producing at firft feveral complaints, which 
are apt to be imputed to other caufes, efpecially to piles. 
The cafe in the early ttage is, therefore, in general not much 
underftood. ‘The patient feels an inclination to go to {tool ; 
but he voids little, and what comes away paffes with great 
difficulty.” He ufually fuffers fhooting pains about the 
rectum ; and the agony is often fo fevere, particularly when 
the patient is at ftool, as to induce fainting. ‘The excrement 
which comes away is remarkably thin. As the difeafe ad- 
vances, the re€tum at length becomes quite impervious, and 
a miferere then comes on, which commonly proves fatal, as 
a free paffage for the feces can feldom be procured again 
with fufficient celerity. The induration occafionally ulce- 
rates, and the neighbouring parts are deitroyed in various 
ways. 

The difeafe may be dete€ted by proper examination, in 
which the rectum will be found to be hard and contraéted. 
Sometimes, on its inner furface, hard lumps and furrows can 
be felt. The more ancient and confiderable the hardnefs is, 
the more difficult is the cure. The colon is liable to be thus 
rendered impervious, in which circumftance the cafe is fatal. 
(See Mem. of the Med. Society of Lendon, vol. ii.) The 
coats of the rectum have been found an inch thick, and quite 
cartilagincus, 

Tents are the principal means of relieving the feirrho-con- 
traéted reGtum, juft in the fame manner as bougies are cal- 
culated for the cure of ftri¢tures in the urethra, Large 
bougies, made for the purpofe, might alfo anfwer belt 
for the dilatation of the rectum. But whatever inftrument 
is ufed, its fize muft be gradually augmented. The paffage 
of the ftools is every day to be facilitated with ly tlers. 
Several kinds of medicines have been tried internally. as 
cicuta, mercury, burntf{ponge, &c. Default found the mineral 
alkali very efficacious, fo much fo, that he fometimes effeéted 
a complete cure in the {pace of from three to fix months, 
even though the difeafe had fallen into the ulcerated ftate. 
The medicine, however, muft always be continued, till the 
difeafe is entirely removed ; for when the treatment is dif- 
continued too foon, the diforder is apt to recur. Sometimes 
it is neceffary to ufe the knife, that is, when an indurated 
tranf{verfe fold is formed in the retum, fo as both to hinder 
the paflage of the excrement, and the introduction of the 
tent or bougie. Richter’s Anfangfgrunde der Wund- 
arzneykuntt, Band 6. LKapitel 19. 

ImperrorATE Hymen. See Vacina Imperforate. 

Imperrorate Jris. See Puvit, Elofure of. 

ImperroraTe MMeatus Auditorius. See Meatus Audi- 
torius. : 

IMPERIAL, fomething belonging to an emperor, or 
empire. : 

Thus we fay, his imperial majefty, the imperial crown, 
imperial medals, the imperial chamber. 

ImperiaAL Gities, in Germany, are thofe which own no 
other head but the emperor. oes 

Thefe are a kind of little commonwealths; the chief 
magiitrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays 
him the Roman month; but in other refpeéts, and in the 
adminiftration of juttice, the magiftrate is fovereign. The 
imperial cities have a right of coming money, and of keep- 
ing forces, and fortified places: their deputies affift at the 
imperial diets, where they are divided into two branches ; 
that of the Rhine, and that of Suabia. ‘There were for. 
merly twenty-two in the former, and thirty-feven in* the 
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fatter; but there are now only forty-nine in all; thir. 
teen belonging to the former, and thirty-fix to the latter. 

Imperiat Diet, is an affembly or convention of all the 
fates of the empire. See Drer. 
~ Impertat Jadk, in Surveying, an inftrument made of 
brafs, with a box and needle, ftaff, &c. ufed in meafuring 
land. 

IMPERIALE, in Geography, a town of Chili, fituated 
on a river which runs into the Pacific ocean; deftroyed by 
the Indians ; 60 miles N. of Valdivia. 

* IMPERII Recessus. See Recessus Jmperii. 

» IMPERSONAL Vers, in Grammar, is {uch an one, as 
is only ufed in the third perfon fingular ; as oportet, licet, 
&c. Every verb, fays the ingenious Mr. Harris, whether 
active or paffive, has in language a neceflary reference to 
fome noun for its nominative cafe; and the doGrine of im- 
perfonal verbs has been juitly rejeéted by. the beft gram- 
marians, both ancient and modern. Hermes, p. 175. 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or paffed 
through; either by reafon of the clofenefs of its pores, or 
the particular configuration of its parts. 

IMPETIGO, in Medicine, a term which has been em- 
ployed in many indefinite fignifications by writers in the 
Latin language. Pliny ufes it as fynonymous with the 
Lichen of the Greeks (Nat. Hitt. lib. xx. cap. 1.), in which 
he is followed by the majority ; he is, however, inconfiftent 
with himfelf, fince, on other occafions, he employs the term 
to exprefs other difeafes. The definition which Celfus gives 
of Impetigo, does not in any refpe& correfpond with the 
defcription of the Lichenes given by the Greeks : he includes 
thefe diftin€tly and correétly under the head of Papula ; and 
his Impetigo, as Sennertus remarks, is the Lepra of the 
Greeks (Celf. de Medicina, lib. v. cap. 28. Sennert. 
Med. Praé&. lib. v. cap. 30. Willan on Cutaneous Difeafes, 
part i. p. 38.) Sauvages and Cullen have adopted the term 
impetigo for the title of one of the orders in their refpeCtive 
fyitems of nofology, in the claffes of Cachexie. The Jmpe- 
éigines,in Dr. Cullen’s fyftem, include thofe {pecies of cachettic 
Gifeafes, which particularly difcolour and deform the fkin 
and external parts of the body; namely, fcrofula, fyphilis, 
feurvy, elephantiafis, leprofy, jaundice, &e. (Clats IV. 
Ord. III.) The Jmpetigines of Sauvages include only thofe 
chronic and commonly contagious difeafes which are accom- 
panied by cluftered {wellings, ulcerations, crufts, &e.; viz. 
fyphilis, feurvy, elephantiafis, lepra, fcabies, and tinea. 
Clafs K. Ord. V. : 

Dr. Willan confines the ufe of the term impetigo, as a 
genus toa puffular eruption, commonly occurring in patches, 
and difcharging a fluid, which, under one or two of its varie- 
ties, forms crufts or feabs on the furface ; the running tetter 
of authors. But as the part of his treatife of cutaneous dif- 
eafes, which will contain the defcription of impetigo, is not 

t publifhed, we are unable to enter farther into his views 
of the fubje& at prefent. ay : 

' IMPETRATION, the a& of obtaining any thing by re- 
queft or prayer. ; 3 

IMPETRATION was more particularly ufed in our ftatutes 
for the pre-obtaining of benefices and church offices in 
England from the court of Rome, which did belong to the 
difpofal of the king, and other lay patrons of the realm ; 
the penalty whereof is the fame with that of provifors, 
25 E.1IF. See Provisor. 
~ IMPETUS, in Mechanics. 
and Morron. 

Impetus, Paraeentric. See PARACENTRIC. ; , 

- IMPEY’s Istann, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Mergui Archipelago. N, lat. 10° 22’. 
Vor, XVIII. 


See Force, Momentum, 
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IMPEZZATO, Jial. See Epats and Spissus. 

IMPING, ia Faleonry, the inferting a feather in the wing 
of a hawk, in the place of one that is broken. 

IMPIRA, in Geography, a town of South America, in 
the province of Cordova ; go miles S$. of Cordova. 

IMPLANTATION. See TranspLanration. 

IMPLEAD, to fue, or profecute by courfe of law. 
See PLEADING. 

IMPLEMENTS, formed either from the Latin, implere, 
to fill up ; or from the French, imployer, to employ ; is ufed 
for all things neceflary for a trade, or the furniture of a 
houfehold. 

In this fenfe we frequently find it ufed in wills, and con- 
veyances of moveables. 

IMPLEMENT, in Agriculture, a term applied to any fort 
of tool or inftrument by which any kind of work is executed. 

IMPLEMENTS of Hufbandry, the feveral different kinds 
of tools or machinery by which the various forts of labour 
and operations of the art are performed. They confit 
principally of fpades, ploughs, harrows, drags, drills, hoes, 
mills, carts, waggons, &c. See thefe different heads. 

In the formation and conftruGion of all forts of tools and 
machinery for the ufes of the farmer, the principal aim fhould 
be that of rendering the work they are to perform more 
cheap, eafy, expeditious, and complete, by having them 
perfe&tly fuited to the operations for which they are intended, 
and at the fame time not too weighty, while they poffefs fuf- 
ficient degrees of ftrength for the different purpofes to which 
they may be applied. It is conceived by a late writer on 
rural affairs, that there is probably no fort of implements 
that admits of greater improvement than thofe employed in 
hufbandry, on the principle of leffening weight, without 
materially diminifhing the ftrength. It is ftrongly obferved, 
that ‘every one knows that, if a beam of any length be 
made of equal thicknefs throughout its whole length, and a 
weight fufficient laid upon it, it will inevitably break in the 
middle, and never at either of the ends; yet, unlefs it be in the 
poles of a fedan chair, an inftance can fearcely be recolle@ed, 
in which weight has been diminifhed on this principle. On 
the contrary, it is not at all unufual, in the conftru@ion of 
fuch implements, to fee the thicknefs diminifhed nearly one- 
half at the very weakeft place, by means of a mortife cut 
out of it there, while its thicknefs in other parts is four 
times greater than would enable it to bear an equal burden. 
No attention is paid in placing the wood in that pofition 
wherein it would be beft able to refift the preffure to which 
it muft neceffarily be fubjeGted ; although it is very well 
known that the fame quantity of materials may be made to 
bear in one pofition above ten times as much as it could de in 
another. It is well known that mortifes weaken the wood 
to an aftonifhing degree when they are injudicioufly placed ; 
yet it is no uncommon thing to fee two crofs-mortifes, each 
of them twice the fize that in any cafe could have been ne- 
ceffary, made through a beam, perhaps at the very weakeit 
part of it, juft as accident may dire&, without even fo much 
asan attempt to vary tHeir pofition, far lefs to wholly avoid 
them, which in many cafes might be effe@ed without the 
leait inconvenience or impropriety. 

It is well underftood, that a {mall brace, judicioufly made 
ufe of, may greatly augment the ftrength’ without adding to 
the weight of an implement; yet contrivances of this nature, 
which are obvious to the mereft tyro in mechanics, feem to 
be totally difregarded: far lefs do the conftru€iors of fuch 
tools think of adopting new devices of this defcription, 
which a very moderate degree of ingenuity would readily 
point out. The importance and advantages of having every 
part firm and compact in a tool which is to be fubjeéted te 
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jolting and fhaking, are univerfally recognized ; yet, from 
the moft trifling confiderations, this principle may be feen 
departed from, and loads of fuperfluous materials added in 
vain to fupply the defeéts that are in this way produced. 
And thefe remarks do not apply to one fet or fort of imple- 
ments only, but almoft to every common tool or machine 
that is employed in the art of hufbandry. 

It is obvious, that thefe principles and circumftances, how- 
ever evident in themfelves, have not only been iittle attended 

-to by the cultivators of the foil, but in a great meafure 
everlooked by thofe who have been chiefly engaged in the 
making of tools of this defcription. It can fearcely have 
efcaped obfervation that, in moft of the diftricts of the coun- 
try, though numerous ufeful tools and machines have been 
lately invented and improved, there are {till various kinds to 
be met with, which are not only extremely inconvenient 
from their clumfinefs, but employed with great difadvantage 
in confequence of their heavinets. A difference, however, 
in regard to ftrength, as well as other objects, becomes ne- 
ceflary fometimes from the nature of the fituation and other 
circumi{tances, and by thefe the mechanift mutt frequently 
be direG&ted in conftructing thefe forts of tools. And as im- 
plements of this kind are generally made ufe of by labourers 
who have but little knowledge of the nature, power, and 
operation of them, they fhould conftantly be conftruéted on 
the moft obvious and fimple principles, as well as in fuch 
modes, and of fuch materials, as that they may be afforded 
at an eafy rate; as where they are charged at a high price, 
it mult of neceffity operate greatly again{t their introduc- 
tion into generat ufe. 

The defcriptions of the feveral different implements and 
machines that are capable of being employed with advantage 
in the various departments of agriculture, may be feen under 
the different heads to which they properly belong. 

IMPLEX Actiox. See Action. 

IMPLICATION, in Law, is where the law doth imply 
fomething that is not declared between parties in their deeds 
and agreement; and when our law giveth any thing to a 
man, it giveth implicitly whatever is neceffary for the enjoy- 
ing the fame. The want of words may be helped in ee 
cafes by implication; and fo one word or thing, or one eftate 
given, fhall be implied by another: and there is an implica- 
tion in-wills and devifes of land, whereby eftates are gained. 

IMPLICIT, derived from in, and plico, J fold; fome- 
thing tacitly comprized, or underftood : that is, contained 
im a difcourfe, claufe, or propofition, not in exprefs terms, 
but only by induGtion and confequence. 

Impticit Faith. See Faitu. 

IMPLIED Condition, Conira@, Malice, and Warranty. 
Bee the fubftantives. 

Impiep Sound, in Mufic, isa term ufed by Mr. Holder in 
his ‘‘ Effay towards a rational Syitem of Mufic,”” p. 350. 
962. 370, &c., to exprefs what he thought to be the grave 
harmonic of certain founds, but owing to a falfe rule by 
which he calculated, many of thefe are no fuch things as the 
Tartinian founds he fuppofed them to be, and many parts 
of the fanciful theory which he raifes therefrom, are, as 
might be expected, at variance with all eftablifhed fa&ts and 
rules in harmonics. See our article Grave Harmonic and 
Howper’s Temperament of the mufical feale. 

IMPLY a contradi@ion, a phrafe ufed among philofophers 
in {peaking of the obje& of divine omnipotence. 

God can do every thing that does not imply a contradic- 
tion proceeding from God: by which is not meant a relation 
of the action to the executive power of God, but a relation 
to the other attributes and fimple perfeCtions of God. 

IMPONDERABLE Svuasrances, in Chemiftry. Inftead 
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of confidering repulfion asa general agency or force, philofo~ 
phers, finding that the caufe producing it is capable of being 
communicated from one body to another, and that fome of 
the phenomena of its tranfition indicate it to be a diltinét 
principle, have been difpofed to regard it as a peculiar fubtle 
kind of matter, the fame with that to which the phenomena 
of heat have been referred, and which, in the modern chemi- 
cal nomenclature, has been denominated Ca/oric, which fee. 
Though the materiality of this power has not been demon- 
ftrated, the fuppofition has much probability, and accords 
nearly with the phenomena. It may be regarded as the 
caufe of repulfion, whatever be the nature of this power, 
whether it be regarded as a quality of bodies, a general force, 
or a diftinét kind of matter; the fame principle which pro- 
duces the phenomena of heat is undoubtedly that which 
counteracts the attractions exerted between the particles of 
bodies. The connection of light and heat has led to the 
opinion of their identity ; it is well afcertained that the par- 
ticles of light are mutually repellent. From heat and light 
there is a natural tranfition to the agent which gives rife to 
the phenomena of £ike@ricity and Galvanifm, which fee. 
They all poffefs one common charaéter, which is that of not 
being fubjeé& to the attraction of gravitation, or at leait their 
gravity is incapable of being appreciated: hence they are 
diftinguifhed by the name of ‘‘ imponderable fubftances.”” 
They poffefs the greateft fubtilty or tenuity: we cannot 
eafily infulate or obtain them in a feparate itate of exiftence: 
they are obferved only in ftates of combination, or im their 
rapid tranfition from one body to another: we can fcarcely 
meafure their force, and we are unable to trace their parti- 
cular combinations, or confider them as effential eonttituent 
principles of any compound. 

IMPORTANCE of dion, in Poetry. See Action: 

IMPORTATION, the aét of importing or bringing 
merchandize from foreign countries, in contradiftin@tion to 
exportation. 

IMPOSITION of Hands, an ecclefiaftical' a&tion, by 
which a bifhop lays his hands on the head of a perfon, in 
ordination, confirmation, or in uttering a bleffing. This 
practice is alfo frequently obferved by the Diffenters at the 
ordination of their minifters, when all the minifters prefent 
place their hands on the head of him whom they are erdain- 
ing, while one of them prays for a blefling on him and his 
future labours. This fome of them retain as an ancient 
practice, juitified by the example of the apoitles, when no 
extraordinary gifts were conveyed. However, they are not 
agreed as to’ the propriety of this ceremony; nor do they 
contider it as an effential part of ordination. 

Impofition of hands was a Jewith ceremony, introduced, 
not by any divine authority, but by cultom: it being the 
practice among thofe people, whenever they prayed to God 
for any perfon, to lay their hands on his head. 

Our Saviour obferved the fame cuftom, both when he con- 
ferred his bleffing on children, and when he cured the fick; 
adding prayer to the ceremony. The apoitles likewife laid 
hands on thofe upon whom they beitowed the Holy Ghoft. 
The prielts obferved the fame cuftom when any one was 
received into their body. And the apoftles themfelves un- 
derwent the impofition of hands afrefh, every time they en- 
tered upon any new defign. Inthe ancient church, impofi-~ 
tion of hands was even praétifed on perfons when they 
married ; which cuitom the Abyflinians ftill obferve. 

But this term, which, in its original fignification, is ge- 
neral, is now rettrained, by cuitom, to that impofition which 
is practifed at ordination. Spanheim has written a treatife 
«* De Impofitione Manuum ;”’ and Tribenhorius and Brau- 
nius have done the fame. See ORDINATION. 

Imro- 
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Tnrpostti0n of Tonnage, &c. See Dury, &e. 

IMPOSSIBLE, that which is not poffible, or which 
cannot be done or effected. A propofition is faid to be 
impoffible when it contains two ideas which mutually de- 
firoy each other, and which can neither be conceived, nor 
united together in the mind. 

Thus it is impoflible, that a circle fhould be a {quare ; 
becaufe we conceive clearly, that fquarenefs and roundnefs 
deftroy each other by the contrariety of their figure. 

There are two kinds of impofflibilities, phy/ical and 
moral. ‘Thus, 

Phyfical impoMbility, is that which is contrary to the 
laws of nature. A thing is morally impoffible, when of its 
own nature it is poffible, but yet is attended with fuch dif- 
ficulties, as that, all things confidered, it appears impoffible. 

This it is morally impoffible, that all men fhould be vir- 
tuous; or that a man fhould throw the fame number with 
three dice a hundred times fucceflively. 

A thing which is impoffible in law, is the fame with a 
thing impoffible in nature: and if any thing in a bend or 
deed be impoflible to be done, fuch deed, &c. is void. 
21 Car. I. B. R. 

ImpossisLe Condition, in Law. See Conpirion. 

ImpossisLe Forms of Equations, in the Indeterminate 
Analyfis, ave thofe that will admit of no rational folution, fuch 
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which are all impoffible forms of equations ; admitting of no 
folution, either in integers or fraétions. 

The invettigation of thefe impoffible forms does not 
feem to have engaged the attention of Diophantus; but 
his tranflators and commentators, as Bachet, Fermat, Father 
de Billy, &c. have all been led to the confideration of them, 
as the means of faving much unneceflary labour, by being 
able to fhew in many cafes, before any operation takes place, 
that the equation under confideration admits of no folution. 

The moit general method of determining impoffible forms 
is by means of the linear forms of {quares, cubes, &c. 

Thus all fquare numbers are of one of the two forms 4 n, 
or4n + 1; viz. all fquare numbers are either exactly 
divilible by 4, or when divided by it as far as poflible, they 
will leave a remainder 1; and therefore no numbers of the 
forms 4 + 2, or 4n + 3, canbe fquares; or 42 + 2 and 
4 + 3 are impoflible forms for fquare numbers. In the 
fame manner, all fquare numbers are of one of the forms 
5, or 5m+ 1; thatis, fquare numbers, when divided by 
5» can only leave the three remainders 0, 1, and — 1; or, 
which is the fame, 0, 1, and 4; and therefore 52 + 2, and 
5. + 3, are impoflible forms for fquares. Again, all 
f{quare numbers are of one of the forms 77, 7 + 1, 
72+ 4, or 72 + 2; and therefore 77 + 3, 72+ 5, 
7 + 6, areall impoffible forms. And thus is conftruéted 
the following table of the poflible and impoffible forms of 
fquares to the prime moduli 2, 3, 5, 7, and 11. 
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Now by means of thefe linear forms, we readily obtain 
thofe of the quadratic forms, fuch as 2 #7 + 3 y°= 2°; 
which is demonitrated to be impoffible, as follows. 

Firft, the three indeterminates +, y, and x, may be con- 
fidered as being prime to each other, for if they have any 
common meature, as = ¢x',y = ¢y', andz =¢2', the 
whole equation may be divided by that common meature, 
and thus reduced to another, in which the indetermi- 
nates are prime to each other; and therefore if an equa- 
tion be poffible, when the terms have a common meature, 
it is alfo poffible when divided by it, and converfely if 
an equation be impoffible when the terms are prime to each 
other, it is alfo impoffible in all other cafes. Affuming 
therefore, that in the equation 2 a” + 37’ = 2’, x, y, and 
z, are prime to each other, we may proceed as follows. 
Whatever is the form of y*; 3 y° is divifible by 3, and is 
therefore of the form 32; and x? muft be of one of the 
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forms 3, or 3n + 1; thefe being the only poffible forms 
of fquares numbers to modulus 3. But if x be of the 
form 3 2, we fhall have 2 (3 ) + 3 2 = x’, of the form 3 #, 
that is, x and x are both of the form 3 ”, which is contrary 
to the fuppofition, fince x, y, and z are all three prime to 
each other; therefore x* cannot be of the form 3 1; let it 
then be of the form 3 2-+.1, and the equation becomes 
2(32+1) +3n=2', of the form 3” +2; but 
3.1 + 21s an impoffible form for fquares, therefore z* can- 
not be of the form 3 + 2, and confequently the propofed- 
equation is impoffible. 

And we fhould nave been led to the fame refult, if we had 
confidered the equation under the more general form, 
(3/ + 2) #* + 399° = ='5 thatis, all equations falling 
under this form are impoffible; hence all the following 
impoffible equations are readily obtained. 
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In the fame way it may be demonftrated that the following equations are all impoffible. - 


((sp+ 2)" 4+ 59¥% =v 
Daa 59x = 
GQP+3)" 2+79F = # 
a Rk SA Ce Bek, 7 
(7p +6)” tITG~y =% 


(1p +. 2)? + 1rgy* = 2 

(itp) 4. 6) s* stl gy = Ss 

Gip +07) -rpgy = = 

(11p + 8) xe + 11gy = x 
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Thefe formule might be carried on indefinitely, each of 
which will furnifh an infinite number of impoflible forms of 
{quares to each refpeG&tive modulus; only obferving that the 
indeterminate g mutt always be prime to the modulus with 
which it enters. ' 

The impoffible forms for cubes are afcertained in a fimi- 
lar manner, by firft finding the linear forms of them, and 
then combining them as in the foregoing cafe ; thus all cubes 
are of one of the forms 7, 72 + 1,0r 7 + 63 that is, all 
cube numbers are either divifible by 7; or, when divided 
by it as far as poffible, the remainder will be either 1 or 6 ; 
and hence again it follows, that 7 + 2,7." + 3,7% +4) 


7.1 + 5, areallimpoflible forms of cube numbers ; or if 


a number, when divided by 7, leaves for a remainder 2, 3, 
4, or 5, that number is not a cube. Again, all cube num- 
bers are of one of the forms gw, or gn + 13 and confe- 
quently, no number of the form 9” + 2,92” + 3,92 +45 
97+ 5,92 +6, 9n+4 7, can beacube, as thefe are all 
impoffible forms. 

The equation 2 x? + 7 y?= 2} is impoflible. 

Here, as in the cafe of {quares, x, y, and x, may be con- 
fidered as prime to each other ; and, therefore, for the fame 
reafon as that ftated in the foregoing demonitration, x? can- 
not be of the form 7 n, as we fhould then have 2’ alfo of the 
fame form, which is contrary to the hypothefis, thefe quan- 
tities being prime to each other ; fo that if the equation be 
poflible, it muft be when »° has one of the forms 7 2 + 1, 
and this fuppofition gives 2 (7 2 + 1) + 7#= 2°; of the 
form 7 x + 2, which is an impoffible form for cubes; and 
therefore the equation 2 #’ +. -7 y? = =? is impoflible. 

In the fame way it may be fhewn, that each of the follow- 
ing equations is impoffible. 


Be? Anh ays iat (220+ oy = 2 
3 79 = 2. 3¢ tor = 2 
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And thefe, again, may be farther generalized, by writing 
them 


(7p + 2) 8 4799 (9p + 2) et ogy 
Opis! Bezier! gig? (9f +3) 8 b-9¢7 
(7p + 4)" +707 (9p + 4} e+ogy 
(7p + 5) e+ 7g¥ (9p + 5) @ + Ogy' 
(7p + 9) +799 (9p + 6) 8 +999 
€7p +) 10) 7 7.9'¢ (9p +7) + OGY 


No one of which equations can ever become equal to a cube, 
either in integers or fraGions; provided that gbe taken 
prime to the modulus with which it enters. 

A fimilar mode of inveftigation may be purfued with all 
the higher powers, the only difficulty being in fixing upon 
a proper modulus; that is, fuch a number as hath the moft 
impoffible forms belonging to it, which requires a feparate 
inveftigation. (See Powsr.) But almoft every power has 
fome modulus that renders it expreffible in three forms ; 
thus, 


All 3d powers are of one of the forms 7 7, or 7” 


+ 4% 
4th powers - - - 5m or Sa + 1 
xth powers . - = sf) Dis Omen ke mgt 2 
6th powers = - - 7, Or 7m + 1 
8th powers - - - 17, or 17 in + I 
oth powers - - - Ign, or 19” + I 
soth powers ~ - ‘= ll mm, Or Ilinm + I 
&e. Ke, &e. ~&e. 
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Here the 7th power is now omitted, not being reducible to a 
fimilar form ; by means of thefe linear forms various others, 
as aw” + by” =e", may be demonftrated to be impof- 
fible. 

Befide thefe equations, which are demonftrable to be im- 
poffible, from the linear forms of the refpeCtive powers, 
there are others that have been noticed by Bachet, fermat, 
Lagrange, Euler, &c.; but thefe generally require very 
laborious demonftrations, of which Euler has given feveral 
defcriptions in the Peterfburgh AGts. The Memoirs of Ber- 
lin alfo contain many papers on this fubjeé&t by Lagrange ; 
thus, x3 + y3= 23 is impoflible, as is alfo 2+ + y* = 24, and 
various others; and generally, the equation x” -+ y" = 2” is 
impoffible, if be greater than 2. This propofition was firlt 
propofed by Fermat as a challenge to all the Englifh mathe- 
maticians of his time, but the general demonttration of it was 
not publifhed till very lately, viz. for November 1810, in 
Nicholfon’s Philofophical Journal, by Mr. P. Barlow, and’ 
to which the reader is referred for a complete inveltigation: 
of this intereiting numeral propofition. . See alfo Barlow's- 
« Elementary Invettigations, &c.”’ a ‘ 

Impossis_y Roots of Equations, See Imacinary Roofse. 

ImpossIBLE Quantity, in Algebra. See Roor. 

IMPOST, from impono; I impofe,in Law, properly de- 
notes the tribute or tax appointed by a fovereign to be paid: 
for {uch merchandize as is brought into any haven in his do- 
minions from foreign nations. See Dury. “ye 

Impoft is diftinguifhed from cx/fom, in that cuftom more 
properly fignifies the duties paid to the king for goods. 
fhipped off or exported. But the two are frequently con- 
founded together. 

IMPOSTHUME, by corruption from -tmpoflem and 
apoftem, abjce/s, a collection of matter, or pus, in any part of: 
the body, either owing to an ob{truction of the fluids in that 
part, which makes them change into fuch a matter 5 or toa 
tranflation of it from fome other part where it was generated. 
See ABSCESS. ‘ 

IMPOSTORS, Rericrous, are fuch as falfely pretend to 
an extraordinary commiffion from heaven ; and who terrify” 
and abufe the people with falfe denunciations of judgments. 
Thefe are punifhable in the temporal courts with fine, im- 
prifonment, and infamous corporal punifhment. 1. Hawk. 
PCs 

IMPOSTS, in Architefure, the capitals of pillars, or pilaf- 
ters, which fupport arches. See Bajilic in Plate Architedure. 

An impokt, fometimes alfo called chaptrel, is a fort of little 
cornice, which crowns a pier, and fupports the firft ftone, 
whence an arch or vault commences. 

Impolts conform to their proper orders. The Tufcan is 
a plinth only ; the Doric has two faces crowned; the Ionic 
has a larmier over the two faces, and its mouldings-may be 
carved ; the Corinthian and Compofite have a larmier, frieze, 
and other mouldings. 

The projecture of the impoft muft not exceed the naked 
of the pilafter. Sometimes the entablature of the order 
ferves for the impolt of the arch ; and this looks very grand 
and ftately. 

The impoft is a thing effential to an ordonaance ; inafmuch 
as without it, in the place where the curve line of the arch 
meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar, there always 
feems a kind of ‘elbow. 

P, in fig. Bafilic, reprefents an impoft'made open or flat in 
the middle, and bouadedby fillets orogee. This kind of impoft 
is faid to be the inyention of lord Burlingten, and it may be 
called a Burlington impoft. It is enriched with a guloic, or 
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bands forming circles and interfe@ting each other : when there 
are two rows it is called a double guloic. 

The following rules are given by fome modern authors 
for dividing the impofts of arches: in the Tufcan impotts 
the facia hath 3 parts, the ogee 1, the fillet 4, the corona 3, 
and the band 13. For the projeétions, the facia 1, the ogee 
two parts, corona 3, and the whole 34. In the Doric, the 
frieze 2, fillet 4, aftragal 3, cyma reéta 2}, fillet 4, corona 2, 
ogee 1. For the projections, fillet 4, aftragal 1, corona 24, 
and the whole 31. 

In the Ionic, fillet 3, cyma 4, ovolo 14, corona 14, 
ogee 1. For the projections, cyma 12, corona 24, the 
whole 33. ‘ 

In the Coriathian, the frieze 13, fillet 4, aftragal 4, 
eyma 24, ovolo 1, corona 13, ogee 1. For the projec- 
tions, fillet 3, aftragal 3, cyma 1, corona 2!, the whole 


= 

In the Compofite, frieze 2, fillet 1, aftragal 3, the cyma 
13, corona 14, ogee 1. For the’ projections, fillet 4, altra- 
gal 3, ovolo 14, cyma 24, corona 24, the whole 33. 

IMPOTENCE is more particularly ufed to denote an 
inability in the male to impregnate the female. This ina- 
bility, however, arifes from two very different conditions 
of the body; in one of which the venereal congrefs cannot 
be accomplifhed; but, in the other, although coition be 
effeGted, the femen is not tranfmitted into the uterus. 
Whence the nofologiits have properly diftributed the varieties 
ef this inability under two heads, or diitin& difeafes, viz, 
Anaphrodifia, or a defe&. of the venereal appetite and power, 
which is smpotency ttriGly fo called ; and Dy/permati/mus, or 
an impeded and interrupted emiffion of the femen in the 
generative aét. The various mechanical impediments which 
conititute the latter {pecies of the difeafe, have been enume- 
rated under the proper head; and ‘confift principally in 
diforders of the canal of the urethra, by which the paflage 
is obftruGted, or of the adjoining parts by which it is com- 

refied ; in either cafe, the exit of the feminal fluid is im- 
peded, or altogether prevented. 

The anaphrodifia, or incapability of coition, may originate 
from three caufes ; to wit, from a’ connate or original im- 
perfeGtion in the conformation of the organs fubfervient to 
generation, a circumitance of very unufual occurrence ; from 
a paralylis afleGing the mufculi erectores of the penis 
(Anaphrodyfia 2 paralyfi, Sauvages, clafs vi. genus xui. 
{pec. 1.) ; or from a too ready efflux of the femen, e.g. 
during the evacuation of the bowels, or at the commence- 
ment of the diftention of the virile organ:(A. gonorrhoica, 
Sauy. fpec..2.) Where the .difeafe confifts in a malcon- 
formation of the organs, or of any of their appendages, 
it muft be of courfe beyond the reach of medical relief. 
When it originates from palfy, affeGting the er2étor mufcles, 
it is fearcely more favourable; fince it is then only’a part 
of a more general palfy affeGting one fide of the body 
(hemiplegia), or the lower extremities (paraplegia), or 
originating from injury to the fpinal nerve, occafioned by 
falls or other external violence. When the complaint is 
eccafioned by an extreme relaxation, as it were, of the fe- 
cretory veflels, infomuch that the femen is poured. out from 
the fliighteft irritation in their vicinity (fuch as the paffage 
of the ftools, or the friQtion of the drefs), or from the imalleit 
determination of blood to the parts before the diftention of 
the member is produced, medical treatment, with proper 
regimen, may be reforted:to with fuccefs. “This fpecies of 
anaphredifia has been aferibed to early maiturbation, to 
excefs in venereal pleafures, and to the occurrence of fre- 
quent gonorrheas ; but it cannot be doubted, that defigning 
quacks have multiplied.and exaggerated the reprefentations 
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of this kind beyond the truth, and that their books have 
done more harm than good, by the imaginary diforders with 
which they have afflicted weak and hypochondriacal men. 
In fuch cafes, the ordinary means of Rrengthening the body 
by light and nourifhing diet, and by the ufe of the bark and 
fteel, or other vegetable and mineral tonics, together with 
the ufe of the cold bath, muft be reforted to. . In many of 
thofe cafes, Mr. Hunter obferves, wafhing the penis, {cro- 
tum, and perineum with cold water, is often of fervice ; and 
to render it colder than we find it at fome feafons of the 
year, common falt may be added to it, and the parts wafhed 
when the falt is almoft diffolved. Hunter on the Vea, 
Difeafe, pt. iii. chap. xii. 

The able and diltinguifhed phyfiologift ju alluded to, 
remarked that the influence of the mind upon the operations 
of. the body was moit confpicuous in refpect to this funGion, 
and that various ‘tates of appreheniion, confcioufnefs of ims 
propriety, &e. fometimes altogether prevented the performs 
ance of it: the neceffity, therefore, of inveftigating into 
the ftate of the mind, when impotency is complained of; 
was itrongly pointed out by him from long obfervation, and 
illuftrated by the following cafe: A. gentleman confulted 
him refpeéting the lofs of virility ; but after fome inquiry} 
Mr. Hunter found that the phyfical powers were not de- 
fective, and that it could only anfe froma particular ftate of 
mind : whence the mind was to be applied to for the cure ; 
and Mr. Hunter affured him that he might be cured, if he 
could only rely on his own power of felf-denial. The pa- 
tient was requefted, therefore, to fleep with the individual 
with whom his inability had manifetted itfelf, having firft 
promifed himfelf to abitain from any conneétion. for. fix 
nights, let his inelinations and powers be what they might. 
This plan produced a complete alteration in the ftate of his 
mind, and was followed by a perfect and permanent cure.- 
(Loc. cit.) See DysperMaATIsMUS. 

Impotency is a canonical difability to. avoid marriage in 
the {piritual court. The marriage is not void ch ixitio, but 
voidable only by fentence of feparation during the life of 
the parties. 

IMPRACTICABLE Cass, in Aigebre. See Innepu- 
CIBLE. ; 

IMPRECATION, derived from im; and precor, I pray ; 
acurfe, or wifh that fome evil may befal any one. 

The ancients had their goddeffes called Jmprecations, in 
Latin Dire, i.e. Deorum ire, who-were fuppeted to be the 
executioners of evil confciences.. They were called Dira in 
heaven, Furies on earth, and Eumenides in hell. The Ro- 
mans owned but three of thefe Imprecations, and: the Greeks 
only two. They invoked them with prayers and pieces of 
verfes to deftroy their enemies. 

IMPREGNATION, derived from impregnare, of preg- 
nans, a woman with child; the emiflion of the feed of the 
male in-coition, by which the female conceives, or becomes 
with young. See GENERATION. 

IMPREGNATION is alfo figuratively ufed im pharmacy,- 
when a liquor imbibes the particles of fome other body. 

Thus a menftruum is faid to be impregnated with a 
body diffolved in it, as much as. its pores are/able:to res 
ceive. 

ImMPREGNATION; in Natural Hiflory,-is one of the modes 
in which organized fubftances have become mineralifed and- 
preferved in the dtrata of the earth; Mr. William Martin, in 
his <¢ Outlines,” p. 50, defines this term, as applying tothe 
mechanical impregnation of organic: fubitances with mineral 
matters, and he fhews the :diltinétions between this and a 
chemical union of mineral fubitances with the organic matter; 
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IMPRESSED Species. See Srecirs. 

IMPRESSING, in the Sea Language. 
the Fleet. 

IMPRESSION, in Natural Hiftory, is aterm implying 
the interior of the matrix or mould in which an extraneous 
foffil has been inclofed and its form impreffed. The matrix 
‘is faid to be filled when the reliquium remains in the im- 
preffion, empty when the reliquium has been renewed from the 
impreffion. Sometimes, after the organic body has been 
removed, mineral or inorganic matter takes its place, and 
affumes the external form of the reliquia, and fuch are often 
called cafs, which is the itate in which the foffil fhells of a 
great number of ftrata are found. Mr. James Parkinfon, 
at the commencement of his “ Organic Remains,’’ was in- 
clined, vol. i. p..37, to exclude impreffions and cafts from 
the rank of fecondary foffils or organic remains, but the fur- 
ther refearches of this able writer feem to have confiderably 
modified his ideas on this fubje&. 

Impresstox, in School Philofophy, is applied to the {pecies 
of objeéts which are fuppofed to make fome mark or impref- 
fion on the fenfes, the mind, and the memory. 

The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit {pecies refem- 
bling them, which fpecies are conveyed by the exterior 
fenfes to the common fenfory : thefe impreffed fpecies, being 
material and fenfible, they fay, are rendered intelligible by 
the aétive intelle& ; and when thus {piritualized, are called 
expreffions, or exprefs Jpecies, as being exprefled from the 
others. 

Impression is alfo frequently ufed in fpeaking of the 
editions of a book, or of the number of times it has been 
printed. 

Impreffion, however, differs from edition : the former, pro- 
perly {peaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the 
printing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diftances of 
words and lines, and the difpofition of every thing that 
may have a good or bad effect upon the eye; the latter, 
befides all this, takes in the care of the editor, who has 
reviled the copy, correéted or augmented it, adding 
notes, tables, and other like things, which he judged 
night contribute towards making the book more ufeful and 
correct. 

Indeed, very frequently the word edition only refers to 
this latter part ; as when, in fpeaking of the works of 
St. Auguftine, we quote the edition of Erafmus, the Lo- 
vanifts, Benedictines, &c. where we have no regard to the 
printing part, but only to the care and pains of the 
editors, 

Impression, Privilege for. See PriviLEceE. 

IMPRESSIONS On gems and medals. See Gems and Mr- 
DALS. 

-IMPREST, Auditors of. See Aunitors. : 

IMPRISONMENT, the ftate of a perfon reftrained of 
his liberty, and detained under the cuitody-of another ; 
and extends not only to a gaol, but toa houle,. ftocks, or a 
man’s being held in the ftreet, &c. (2 Init. 58g.) None thall 
be imprifoned but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or 
by the law of the land. Mag.Ch. 9 Hen III. <. 2. 
25 Edw. III. ftat. 5.:c. 4. 

No perfon is to be imprifoned, ‘but as the law directs, 
either by the command or .order of a-court of record, or 
by lawful warrant, which warrant mult be in writing, under 
the hand and feal of the magiftrate, and expreffing the caufe 
of the commitment, in.order to be examined (if neceffary) 
upona ‘ habeas corpus; or the king’s procefs, on which 
one may be lawfully detained ; and at common law a perfon 
could not be imprifoned unlefs he were guilty of fome force 
er violence, for which his body was fubjectto imprifonment, 
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as one of the highefl executions. Where the law gives power 
to imprifon, in fuch cafe it is juftifiable, provided he that does 
it in purfuance of a ftatute, exaétly purfues the ftatute in the 
manner of doing it, for otherwife it will be deemed falfe 
imprifonment, and in confequence it is unjuitifiable. Every 
warrant of commitment for imprifoning a perfon, ought to 
run, ‘ Till delivered by due courfe of law,’? and not 
s¢ Until farther order ;”? which has been held ill, and thus 
it alfo is, where one is imprifoned on a warrant, not mention- 
ing any caufe for which he is committed. If there be no 
caufe expreffed, the gaoler is not bound to detain the pri- 
foner. For the law judges in this refpeét, faith fir Edward 
Coke, like Feftus the Roman governor; that it is unreas 
fonable to fend a prifoner, and not to fignify withal the crimes 
alleged againit him. 

A perion being fent to prifon by a warrant from a fe- 
cretary of ftate, without affigning any caufe, &c. it was 
adjudged, that he ought te be difcharged for that reafon. 
Perfons may alfo, by bail or habeas corpus, be difcharged 
from their imprifonment in any cafe bailable. See the ar- 
ticles Hapeas Corpus, Bair, Prison, Prisoner, and 
Gaon. 

ImprisonMENT, Fal. See FAuse and APPEAL. 

IMPROMTU. See Ispromru. 

IMPROPER Fewps, in Law. See Fevup. 

Improper Fradions, in Arithmetic. See FRACTIONS. 

IMPROPRIATION isaterm ufed where the profits 
of an ecclefiaftical benefice are in the hands of a layman. 

In which fenfe it ftands diitinguifhed from appropriation, 
which is where the profits of a benefice are in the hands of a 
bifhop, college, &c. though the two are now often ufed 
promifcuoufly. There are faid to be 3845 impropriations 
in England. 

IMPROPRIETY, the quality of fomething that is not 
fit, or proper. See Prorer, and Propriety. 

Grammarians obferve three kinds of faults againft purity 
in language ; a folecifm, barbarifm, and impropriety: an 
impropriety is committed when a word is ufed that has not a 
proper fignilication. 

This is an offence againft lexicography, as barbarifm re- 
{peéts etymology and the folecifm fyntax. It is the bufinefs 
of the lexicographer to affign to every word of the language 
the precife meaning or meanings which ufe hath affigned to 
it. This fault may be committed either in fingle words or 
in phrafes. Improprieties as to fingle words are fuch as a 
writer is apt unwarily to be feduced into by fome refem- 
blance or proximity in found or fenfe, or both. It is by 
proximity in found that feveral are mifled to ufe the word 
* obfervation"’ for ** obfervance,"’ as when they {peak of the 
religious obfervation of a feftival for the religious obfervance 
of it. By a fimilar miftake “endurance’’ hath been uled 
for *¢ duration,” and confounded with it ; whereasits proper 
fenfe is patience. This was the cafe in the days of queen 
Elizabeth, when endurance was fynonymous with duration, 
though in this‘acceptation it is now obfolete. Thusalfo * hu- 
man’’ and * humane”’ are fometimes confounded; the ad- 
jectives ‘ceremonious” and “ ceremonial’’ are fometimes 
ufed promifcuoufly ; and the word * conitruétion"’ is vari- 
oufly applied, &c. &c. With regard to improprieties arifing 
from a fimilitude in fenfe, we may mention “ veracity” 
ftriétly applicable to perfons, ufed for ‘reality,’ which 
pertains to things; ‘  verdiét”? ufed for ‘ teftimony ;” 
“rifible” for “ ridiculous,” &c. &c. To this clais we map 
refer the “idiotifm,’? or the employing of an Englith word 
in a fenfe which it bears in fome provincial dialeét, in low and 
partial ufe, and which perhaps the correfponding word bears 
in fome foreign tongue, unfupported by general ufe in our 
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ewn Janguage: fuch are “ impracticable’’ when it is ufed for 
¢ jmpaflable,”? and applied to roads ; “ intend’? when ufed 
for ** mean,” ¢ decompound"’ for ‘ analyfe,’? &c. &c. An- 
other error of the fame kind is the ¢ latinifm ;"’ fuch as the 
ufe of the word « affe¢tion,”’ when applied to things inani- 
mate, and fignifying the ftate of being affected by any caufe; 
and “ integrity”? when ufed for ‘entirenefs.” To thefe 
properly fucceeds that fort of the * vulgarifm’? in which 
only a low and partial ufe can be pleaded in fupport of the 
application that is made of a particular word. Of this an 
example occurs in the following paffage cited from the 
“ Guardian” (N° 57) “ ‘Tis my humble requeft you will be 
particular in fpeaking to ne on) the following points.”? Of 
the fame flamp is ‘on’t”? for “of it. ’’ The derivatives,  falfe- 
nefs,"’ ¢ falfity,”? “ falfehood,”? from the root * falfe,?’ are 
often erroneoully applied for one another, though they ought 
to be diftinguifhed. «* Falfenefs"’ is properly ufed in a moral 
fenfe for want of veracity, and applied only to perfons ; 
the other two are applied only tothings. «‘ Falfity’? denotes 
that quality in the abitra@, which may be defined contrariety 
to truth.  Falfchood’’ is an untrue affertion. The fame 
mifapplication occurs in the ufe of the word  confcience’’ 
for * confcioufnefs.”’ 
Of improprieties that occur in phrafes the firft we fhall 
mentionis, when the expreflion, on being grammatically ana- 
lyfed, is difcovered to contain fome inconfiltency, fuch is 
the phrafe * of all others’’ after the fuperlative ; ¢. g. *¢ the 
mott perfect of all others’? fhould have been “ more perfeét 
than any other,”’ or ‘ the moft perfect of all’? the things to 
whichit refers. To this clafs belong thofe improprieties which 
involye in them fome abfurdity. Others are thofe by which 
an author is made to fay one thing when he means another, 
s\nother fpecies of impropriety is that in which there ap- 
pearsfome flight incongruity in the combination of the words; 
e.g- ‘when you fall into a man’s converfation, &c.’’ for 
“fall into converfation with a man:’'—* the falfe talte the 
town is in, &c.’’ for the ‘ falfe tafte of the town.”? Camp- 
bell’s Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. p. 456, &c. 
IMPROVEMENT, in Agriculture, a term applied to 
any fort of amelioration which is produced on lands either 
by the feveral different operations and proceffes which they 
are capable of admitting, or by the general practices of cul- 
tivation. See Drarnine and Warenine, &c. 
Improvement of Landed Property, the art of rendering 
it more valuable to the proprietors, and at the fame time 
more beneficial to the -public. It has been well remarked 
that the poffeffors of this fort of property ‘ have a double 
intereft, a two-fold metive to incline them toward the im- 
provement of their eitates ; namely, to augment their per- 
fonal incomes, and to increafe the profperity of the land they 
live in.” 
The f{pecies of improvements that landed property is 
capable of admitting, are confidered as very numerous ; but 
they may probably be arranged under the following heads, 
y. Reclaiming watery lands. 
2. Appropriating commonable lands. 
3. Confolidating appropriated lands. 
4. Laying out eftates. 
5- Laying out farm-lands. 

6. Laying out farms. 

7. Improving farm-lands.. 

8. Improving wood-lands.. 

g. Improving waters. 

10. Improving mines, quarries, &c.. 

The firit of thefe objects may in moft cafes be effedted 
by proper draining and embanking, the fecond by inclofure, 
the third by means of exchange, purchafe, or fale ; and the 
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whole of the reft by the feveral methods that are defcribed’ 
under the particular heads to which they immediately be- 
long. See Dratninc, EmBankinG, COMMONABLE Lands, 
&e. &c. 

It is fuggefted, that by the political conftitution of this 
country the government has no power or legal means of 
advancing its profperity by the improvement of appropriated 
territory ; unlefs by fpecial aéts of the legiflature. And 
that even thefe are confined to a few particular objects ; as 
drainage, inclofure, and the confolidation of intermixed 
lands ; and thefe only, where a plurality of interefts ar¥ 
concerned, In the mafs of improvements which are here 
to be brought forward, and in all cafes of private property, 
it is out cf the power of the public to interfere. A pro- 
prietor may fuffer his eftate to lie wafte with impunity, pro- 
vided he thereby injures no other man’s private property~ 
And if an eftate be permitted to lie partially waite, or under 
—produétive, for the want of due improvement, the lofs tov 


the public, though not fo large, is of the felf-fame nature. 


In the appropriation of a wild uncultivated country, it is 
hinted, that it might be wife in a government to referve a 
power of rendering its lands produétive, as a wife pofleflor 
of an citate referves the right of keeping his farms in tenant- 
able repair and hufband-like cultivation at the expence of the 
tenant who refufes or negleéts to perform his duty. But 
as no fuch refervation has been made, nor in any way 
claimed in this country, the proprietors of its lands are, it 
is fuppofed, bound not only by the ties of intereft, but by- 
thofe of honour, to promote their improvement. 

It is confidered that the bafis or ground-work of improve- 
ment on which a practical man may tread with fafety and? 
full effect, is an accurate delineation of the exi/fing flate, to- 
gether with a faithful eflimate of the pre/int value of the 
lands and other valuable particulars of an eftate to be im- 
proved. A general map of the appropriated lands, promptly 
exhibiting the feveral farms and fields as they lie, and fhew- 
ing the exifting watercourfes, embankments, fences, and. 
buildings, the woodlands, ftanding waters, moraffes, and’ 
moory grounds; the known mines and quarries, together 
with the commonable lands, if any, belonging to the eftate,. 
forms a comprehenfive and ufeful fubjeét of ftudy to the, 
practical improver. It is to him, what the map of a country 
is to a traveller, or a fea-chart to a navigator. If an eltate 
is large, a faithful delineaticn of it will enable him in a few 
hours to fet out with advantages refpecting the conne¢tions 
and dependencies of the whole and its feveral parts, with: 
which as many days, weeks, or months could not farnifh: 
him, without fuch {cientific affiftance. If, on the fare plan,, 
the rental value of each mine, quarry; woodland, and pro— 
ductive water in its prefent {tate be ftated, the preparatory in-- 
formation which feience is capablé of furnifhing may be 
conlidered as.complete. And’ it remains with the artift to: 
{tudy,, with perfevering attention, the fubjec himfelf, in 
order to difcover the {pecies of improvements of which it 1s- 
fufceptible, and the fuitable means of carrying them into, 
execution. See Landed PROPERTY.. 

IMPROVIDE!, in Law: See Qui Improvide. 

IMPROVISARE, Jtal. to fing or play extempore.- 

IMPROVISATORE, Jtal’ an extemporaneous finger 
of verfes upon a given fubjeét.. A voluntary player, an: 
organilt who is able to treat in a mafterly manner a given: 
fubje& of fugue, extempore,. is juitly allowed to be a.man: 
of confiderable abilities. 

The improvifatori, in poetry, feem confined to the 
fouthern provinces of Europe. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
appear exclutiyely to enjoy the gift. It is indeed unwillingly- 
credited elfewhere, And yet there is nothing more com- 
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mon in Italy, than to fee, during the carnival, two majfks 
meet, defy, challenge, and attack each other in verfe, and 
anfwer, ftanza for itanza, to the fame air, with a vivacity, 
dialogue, melody, and accompaniment, which, without the 
having been prefent, it is difficult to comprehend. But 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus informs us, that in the firft Ro- 
man triumph of Romulus over the Cenienfes, the army 
followed in three feveral divifions, hymning their gods in 
fongs of their country, and celebrating their general with 
egtemporary verfes: this account affords a very venerable 
origin to the improyifatori of Italy ; as the event happened 
in the fourth year of Rome, feven hundred and forty-nine 
years before Chrift, and the fourth year of tke feventh 
Olympiad. 

This furprifing faculty, in modern times, extendsto females. 
Such was the admirable improyifatrice, Madalena Morelli, 
commenly called the Corilla, whom we faw and heard at 
Florence in 1770 ; and who, befides her poetical infpirations, 
played well on the violin, refting it on her lap, not her 
fhoulder, like Madame Sirman. It was at the houfe of 
Nardini, of whom fhe had learned the violin, that we heard 
her perform. She had likewife a pleafing voice, and fung 
with tafte, expreffion, and no inconfiderahle degree of exe- 
cution. This accomplifhed female having been long cele- 
brated all over Europe for the marvellous fertility and readi- 
nefs with which fhe inftantly produced the moft elegant 
verfes on whatever fubje&, and in whatever meafure, fhe was 
requefted to give fpecimens of her talents; after having 
been received with acclamation into the celebrated academy 
of the Arcadi at Rome in 1775, in the prefence of the firtt 
nobility and men af letters and fcience, in July 1776 fhe was 
Jolemnly crowned in the Campidoglio, as Petrarch had been 
in the fourteenth century. See CoriLia. 

IMPULSIVE, a term in philofophy, applied to the 
aétion of the body which impels or pufhes another. 

Thus the arm is faid to give an impulfive motion to the 
ftone that it throws. See PROJECTILE. 

In this fenfe, impulfive ftands contradiftinguifhed from at- 
tractive and repulfive. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fuggefts, that attraGtion itfelf may pof- 
fibly be effected by an impulfive power. 

IMPURITY, in the Mo/aic law. There were feveral 
forts of impurity contra€ted under the law of Mofes. Some 
were voluntary, as the touching of a dead body, or of any 
animal that died of itfelf, or of any creeping thing, or un- 
-clean creature ; or the touching things ‘holy by one who 
was not clean, or was not a prieft; or touching perfons 
under impure circumftances. ‘Other kinds of impurity there 
were of an involuntary nature ; for which we mutt refer 
the reader to Calmet, who fhews what kind of purification 
was prefcribed for each fpecies of pollution. See Numb. 
xix. 11—14. Levit. xi. 24—43. Levit. xi. 23-45. 
‘Id. xv. 25. Calm. Di&. Bibl. in voc. 

IMPUTATION, a term much ufed among divines, 
fometimes in a good, and fometimes in an ill fenfe: in the 
latter it is ufed to fignify the charging the fin to the account 
of one, which was committed by another. The word, how- 
ever, 1s generally ufed in an ill _fenfe ; for when we place 
any good-to the account of another, we ufe the word 
attribute. 

Thus Adam’s fin is faid by fome divines to be imputed to 
all his pofterity ; all his defcendants by his fall becoming 
as criminal in the fight of God, as if they had fallen them- 
felves ; and bearing the juft punifhment of his firft crime. 
See Original Sin. 

Imputation, ufed in a good fenfe, fignifies the charging 
of another's juftice or merit. , 
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Thus the juftice of Jefus Chrift is faid to be imputed te 
us ; his merits, and the price of his fufferings, being applied 
to us. 

IN, in the Manege.—To put a horfe 1x, is an expreffion 
that fignifies to breed and drefs him, by putting him right 
upon the hand and the heels. 

Ix, in the Sea Language, denotes the ftate of any of a 
fhip’s fails, when they are furled or ftowed: it is ufed in 
oppofition to out, which implies that they are fet, or ex- 
tended to affift the fhip’s courfe. ; 

Iy-penny and out-penny, in our Old Writers, money paid 
by the cuitom of fome manors on the alienation of tenants, 
&c.—In-penny and out-penny ‘ confuetudo talis eft in villa 
de Eaft Radham, de omnibus terris que infra Burgagium 
tenentur, viz. quod ipfe, qui vendiderit vel dederit diétam 
tenuram alicui, dabit pro exitu fuo de eadem tenura unum 
denarium, & fimile de ingreflu alterius; et fi predi&ti 

denarii a retro fuerint, ballivus domini diftringet pro eifdem 
denariis in eadem tenura.’”’ Regilt. Prior. de Cokesford, 

bake 
P a and Out,'in Ship Building, is a term often ufed to 

fignify the fcantling of the timbers the moulding way, but 
more generally applied to the bolts which conneét the fides 
of the fhip together by being driven the thwartfhip way 
through the knees, riders, &c. 

INA, in Biography, king of Weffex, one of the moft 
illuftrious princes in the Saxon heptarchy, fucceeded to the 
crown in 689, and began his courfe by attempts at extend- 
ing his dominions by force of arms. He invaded Keat, but 
was induced by a large fum of money to defift from his 
enterprife. He then obtained pofleffion of Cornwall and 
Somerfetfhire, which he annexed to his kgdom, treating 
the vanquifhed with a degree of humanity hitherto but little 
practifed by the Saxon conquerors. By his code of laws 
he is placed as a legiflator at the head of the Saxon kings 
previoufly to Alfred. Though he was difturbed by fome 
infurreCtions at home, his long reign of thirty-feven years 
may be regarded as one of the moit glorious and moft pro- 
f{perous of the heptarchy. In the decline of life he madea 
pilgrimage to Rome, and after his return fhut himfelf up 
in a cloifter, where he died. Hume. 

Ina, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland of Ni- 
phon; 22 miles N.W. of Faniffima. 

INACCESSIBLE Height or Diffance. 
Distancr, &c. ; ! 

TwaccessIBLE L/land, in Geography, a {mall iflandin the 
South Atlantic ocean, and one of thofe called the iflands of 
Triflan de Cunha. It has obtained the name from its being 
a high, bluff, apparently barren plain, vifible at the dii- 
tance of 14 or 15 leagues, about nine miles in circumference, 
and having on the whole a very forbidding appearance ; with 
a high rock detached from it at the fouth end. S. lat. 
37°19’. W. long. 11° 50’. 

INACHIA, bzxix, in Antiquity, a feftival in Crete, cele- 
brated in honour of Leucothea, or Ino. 

The word is compounded of Ino, and ax@-, i. e. grief 
being, perhaps, a commemoration of Ino’s misfortunes. 

INACORI, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Marawar ; 20 miles N.N.W. of Ramanadporum. 

INACTION, ceffation of a&ion, a term much ufed in 
the myftical divinity ; by which 1s urderltood a privation, or 
annihilation of all the faculties; whereby the door is, as it 
were, {hut to all external objeéts, and a kind of ecftacy is 
procured, during which Gad {peaks immediately to the heart. 
it is the itate of inaGtion that is held the moft proper for 
receiving the Holy Spirit; and in this ft-of dozing, they’ - 
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fay, it is that God communicates fublime and ineffable fenti- 
ments and graces to the foul. 

Some do not make it confift in this fupid kind of indo- 
lence, or general fufpention of all fenfation : but by ination 
only mean a ceffation of defires, in which, as the foul does 
not determine itfelf to any politive acts, neither does it 
abandon itfelf to ufelefs meditations, or the vain fpecu- 
lations of reafon; but demands in general every thing that 
may be azreeable to God, without preferibing any thing to 
him. 

This latter is the doGtrine of the ancient myftics, and the 
former that of the modern ones, or the quietitts. 

In general, however, it may be faid, that inaétion is not 
the moft likely way of pleafing God ; by our ations chiefly 
we are to gain his favour: he will have us to at; fo that 
inaction cannot be agreeable to him. 

INACTIVITY of Matter. See Vis inertie. 

INADEQUATE Ibea, or notion, is a partial or in- 
complete reprefentation to the mind. See Inga. 

INAGUA, or Yanacua, in Geography, two iflands of 
the Welt Indies, near the N. W. coait of St. Domingo. 
N. lat. 21° 2' to 20° 26’. W.long. 72° 50! to 71° 30’. 

INAJA GuacurBa, in Botany, a name by which fome 
authors have called the cocoa-nut tree, or palma Indica nuci- 
fera of other writers. 

INAKA, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the ifland of 
Niphon ; 130 miles W. of Meaco. 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be validly alien- 
ated, or made over toanother. See ALIENATION. 

Thus the dominions of the king, the church, minors, &c. 
are inalienable, otherwife than with a referve of the right of 
redemption for ever. 

INAMBLUCIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus 
of foffils of the clafs of the felenite ; but of the number of 
the columnar, not the rhomboidal kinds, and compofed 
merely of parallel fibres. See SrLenires. 

INAMELLING, or Ename tine. 
LING. 

INANIMATE, derived from in, taken privatively, and 
anima, foul, denotes a body that has either loft its foul, or 
that is not of a nature capable of having any. 

Thus a dead man is an inanimate lump, and metals are 
inanimate bodies. 

INANITION, in Medicine, emptinefs, or that ftate of 
the ftomach when it has been too long deprived of food. 

Man, as well as many other animals, is capable of fubfift- 
ing for a confiderable length of time without food. But, in 
this cafe, among other offedts of inanition, fuch as languor, 
debility, &c., the moft remarkable confequence which en- 
fues, is the extreme irritability of the ftomach itfelf, which 
is now eafily excited to extraordinary vafcular action, by the 
Ymalleft quantity of food or drink, fo that it is difficult to 
avoid occafioning inflammation of that organ, in attempting 
to reftore the health and ftrength of the fufferer. This law 
of the vital power, (excitability, or fenforial power, in the 
language of Brown and Darwin,) is the ground-work of 
the fyitems of medicine promulgated by thefe two phyfi- 
cians; namely, that whenever the accultomed ftimulus of 
any organ, or of the body at large, has been long with- 
drawn, fuch an accumulation of that power takes place, 
that a much fmaller flimulus than ordinary is capable of pro- 
ducing extraordinary excitement. (See Exciraniity.) In 
fuch cafes, therefore, the utmoit caution is required to reitore 
the natural ftimulus by flow degrees ; ufing firlt fubitances of 
the leaft ftimulating power, and in very {mall quantity. ‘Thus 
in a frott-bitten limb, which is produced by the too great 
abftraétion of the ftimulus of heat, the attempt to rellore its 
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vitabi'ity by warm applications is invariably produétive of 
inflammation and gangrene, and the limb will drop off, if the 
life of the patient be not alfo deftroyed. ‘The only fuccefsful 
mode of reftoration is to rub the part with fnow, or with 
cold water, which are of a temperature fomething above the 
cold of the limb. (See Coxp.) In like manner, in tlic 
attempt to reftore a perfon to ftrength, who has fuffered 
from inanition, the firft nutriment given muft be fluid, that 
it may not irritate by its hardnefs and weight, in {mall quan- 
tity, fora fimilar reafon, deftitute of every heating and {li- 
mulating quality, from vinous, fpirituous, or aromatic fub- 
ftances, and very eafy of digeftion, or containing little nu- 
triment, fo that the a¢tion of the ftomach may not be too 
much excited for accomplifhing the digeltive procefs. Hence 
in extreme cafes, a fpoonful of milk and water, or milk 
alone, to. be repeated every hour, would be one of the 
fafeL and moft effectual remedies :. and by flow and cautious 
fleps, nutriment of a more fubftantial kind, and more co- 
pious in quantity, might be afterwards reforted to, attend- 
ing rather to the wants of the flomach, than to the flated 
hours of meals. 

INANITY, the fchoel term for emptinefs, or abfolute 
vacuity, and implies the abfenee of all body and matter 
whatfoever, fo that nothing remains but mere fpace. 

INARCHING, in Gardening, a particular fort of graft- 
ing, called alfo by fome grafting by approach, It is uied 
when the itock intended to be grafted on, and the tree 
from which the graft is to be taken, ftand fo near one an- 
other, that they may be brought to touch. The branch to 
be inarched is to be fitted to that part of the ftock where 
it is to be joined, the rind and wood are to be pared away 
on one fide for the length of three inches, and the fteck 
or branch where the graft is to be united is to be ferved 
in the fame manner, fo that the two may join equally to- 
gether, and the fap meet; a little tongue is then to be 
cut upwards in the graft, and a notch made in the ftock 
to admit it, fo that when they are joined, the tongue will 
prevent their flipping, and the graft will more clofely unite 
to the itock. Having thus brought them exaétly together, 
they may be tied with fome bafs or worfted, or other foft 
tying, and then the place mult be covered with fome graft- 
ing clay, to prevent the air from drying the wound, and 
the wet from rotting the ftock: a flake muft be fixed in 
the ground, to which both the ftock and the graft mutt 
be tied, to prevent the wind’s difplacing them. When they 
have remained in this {tate four months, they willbefufficiently - 
united, and the graft may then be cut off from the mother- 
tree, obferving to flope it clofe to the ftock, and at this 
time there fhould be frefh clay laid all round the part. This 
operation fhould be performed in April or May, that the 
graft may be perfectly united to the ftock, before the en- 
{uing winter. It is principally practifed upon oranges, 
myrtles, jeflamines, walnuts, and firs, and fome other 
trees, which do not fucceed well in the common way of 
grafting. But it is a wrong pra¢tice when orange trees 
are defigned to grow large, for thefe are feldom long- 
lived after the operation. See AsLactrarion and 
GnraFTING. 


INARTICULATE, an epithet applied to fuch founds, 
fyllables, or words, as are not pronounced diftinétly. See 
ARTICULATION. 

INAUGURATION, the coronation of an emperor, or 
king ; or the confecration of a prelate, fo called in imitation 
of the ceremonies ufed by the Romans, when they were 
received into the college of augurs. See Crown, Kine, 
and Bisuop. 
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The word comes from the Latin inaugurare, which fignifies 
to dedicate a temple, or to raife any one to the prie(thood, 
having, in order to that, firft taken auguries. See AuGUR, 
and Aucury. 

IMBATZKOI Noviasxor, in Geography, a town of 
Ruffia, in the government of Tobolfk, on the Enifei; 124 
miles S. of Turuchanfk. N. lat. 63° 40’. E. long. 89° 
14". 

Iusatzxor Verchnei, a town of RufBa, in the govern- 
ment of T'obol{fk ; 168 miles-S. of Turuchanfk. 

IN-BOARD), a term ufed to fignify any thing that is 
withinfide the fhip ; as the in-board works are all defigned 
on a drawing fo called, &c. 

INCA, or Ynca, an appellation which the natives of Peru 
give to their kings and princes of the blood. 

The chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the incas: 
this country had been a long time the theatre of all forts of 
wars, horrible crimes, and diffentions, till at length there 
appeared two brothers, the one of whom was called Man- 
cocapac: of this perfon the Indians ufe to tell wonders ; 
they fay he built the city of Cufco, fettled laws and policy, 
and taught them to adore the fun: and he and his defcen- 
dants took the name of inca, which, in the language of 
Peru, fignifies ding, or great lord. 'Thefe incas grew fo 
powerful, that they made themfelves maiters of the whole 
country, from Chili to Quito, eftablifhing in every province 
their peculiar policy and religious inftitutions, and held it 
till the divifions between the brothers Huafear and Atahu- 
alpa; which the Spaniards under Pizarro laying hold of, 
made themfelves-mafters of Peru, and put an end to the 
empire of the incas, in 1533. They number only twelve 
of thefe incas. It is faid, the moft confiderable among the 
nobles in the country ftill bear the name of inca. 

INCALESCENCE, compounded of in, and caleo, or 
calefco, J grow warm, the growing hot of any thing, either 
by motion and friGtion, or as quick-lime does by pouring 
water on it. 

INCALESCENT Menrcury,aname given by Mr. Boyle 
to fome;mercuries of an uncommon preparation; which, 
by being mingled with a due proportion of gold-leaves, 
or {mall filings, would amalgamate and grow hot with the 

old. 

INCAMERATION, derived from in, and camera, 
chamber, in the apoftolic chancery; the union of fome land, 
right or revenue, to the domains of the pope. See 
CHAMBER. 

INCANTATION, derived from the Latin in, and canto, 
f fing, (fee CHARM, and CARMEN;) inchantment ; words 
and ceremonies ufed by magicians to raife devils; or rather 
to impofe. on the credulity of the people. See ConsjuRA- 
TION, FascrnaTion, Macic, WitcHcrart, &c. 

INCAPACITY, in matters of benefices, among the 
canoniits, is of two kinds; the one renders the provifion 
of a benefice null in its original ; the other is acceflary, and 
annuls the provifions which at firft’were valid. 

Incapacities of the firft kind, are the want of a difpenfa- 
tian for age in a minor, for legitimation ina baftard, for na- 
turalization in a foreigner, &c. 

Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes: as 
being concerned in feeing a fentence of death executed, &c. 
which, they decree, vacate the benefice to all intents, or ren- 
der the holding it irregular. ; 

INCARNACION, in Geography, a town of Paraguay; 
360 miles S. of Wikivadtiod 1A Mes a town of New Na- 
yatre ; 18 miles W. of Cafa Grande. 

INCARNATION, in Theology, fignifies the a&t whereby 
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the Son of God affumed the human nature; or the myftery 
by which Jefus Chrift was made man, in order to accom- 
plift the work of our falvation. The era ufed among 
Chriftians, whence they number their years, is the time of 
the incarnation, that is, of Chrift’s conception in the virgin’s 
womb. 

This era was firft eftablifhed by Dionyfius Exiguus, 
about the beginning of the fixth century, till which time 
the era of Dioclefian had been in ufe. 

Some time after this, it was cunfidered, that the years of 
a man’s life were not numbered from the time.of his con- 
ception, but from that of his birth: which occafioned them 
to poftpone the beginning of this era for the fpace of 
one year, retaining the cycle of Dionyfius entire in every 
thing elfe. 
- At Rome they reckon the years from the incarnation, or 
birth of Chrift, that is, from the 25th of December, which 
cuitom has obtained from the year 1431. In France, and 
feveral other countries, they alfo reckon from the incarna- 
tion: but then they differ from each other in the day of the 
incarnation, fixing it after the primitive manner, not to the 
day of the birth, but conception of our Saviour. Though 
the Florentines retain the day of the birth, and begin their 
year from Chriftmas. See Petav. de Do&..T mp. Granda- 
micus de Dei Nat. See ira and Erocua, 

INCARNATIVE, an epithet in Surgery, applied to 
fuch medicimes as tend to promote the proces, by which 
wounds and ulcers become filled up with granulations. 

IxncarnaTive Bandage. See BANDAGE. 

IncarNaTIVE Suture. See SuTURE. . 

INCENADA pr Barraeay, in Geography, a town of 
South America, -fituated on the W. bank of the Barragan, 
at its.union with the Plata. The houfes are irregularly 
built, and the inhabitants are generally indolent and’ poor’; 
21 miles W. of Buenos Ayres. peek 

INCENDIARY, Ixcenpranius, in Law, is applied to 
one who is guilty of malicioufly fetting fire to another's 
dwelling-hovfe, and all out-honfes that are parcel thereof, 
though not contiguous to it, nor under the fame reof, 2s 
barns and tlables. A bare intent, or attempt to do this by 
aQually fetting fire to‘a houfe, unlefs it abfolutely burns, 
does not fall within the defcription of incendit et combuffit. 
But the burning and confuming of any part is fufficient, 
though the fire be afterwards extinguifhed. It muft alfo be 
a malicious burning ; otherwile it is only a trefpafs. This 
offence is called arfon in our law. ‘ 

Among the ancients, criminals of this kind were to be 
burnt. Qui zdes, acervumque frumenti juxta domum 
pofitum fciens, prudenfque dolo malo combufferit, vinétus 
igni necatur.” See Arson. See alfo BLAck-a@ and Fire- 
cocks. 

INCENSE, from incenfum, q. d- burnt; as taking the ef- 
fe& for the thing itfelf; an aromatic, odoriferaus refin, 
otherwife called frankincen/e. ; 

INCEPTIVE, a word ufed. by Dr. Wallis, to exprefs 
fuch moments, or firft principles, which, though ef no mag 
nitude themfelves, are yet capable of producing {uch as are. 
See Inrinire, and IxpivisiBie. ; , 

Thus a point has no magnitude itfelf, but ts inceptive of 
a line which it produces by its motion. Soa line, though 
it have no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth ; that is, it is 
capable, by its motion, of producing a furface which has 
breadth, &e. a3 .aet 

INCERATION, im the Materia Medica, the mixing of 
Equids with fomething that is dry, by a gentle a ai ois 
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the compofition be brought to a fubftance of the confiftence 
of foft wax. 

. INCERTAINTY, in Law, is where a thing is fo am- 
biguoufly fet down, that the plain meaning cannot be under- 
ftood: and this is faid to be the mother of contention. The 
queftions of incertainty arife fometimes on matter of record, 
as writs, counts, pleas, verdiéts, &c. and fometimes on deeds 
or writings, or upon contraés, &c. (5 Rep. 121. Plowd. 
25-) In law proceedings, incertainty will make them void; 
for all proceedings in law are to be certain and affirmative; 
but the defendant may be at a certainty as to what he 
fhould anfwer, &c. (Plowd. 84.) Ifthe court and verdict 
in an appeal be uncertain, there can be no judgment given 
thereon ; and it is the fame on an indi€tment. (3 Mod. 121.) 
Incertainty in deeds renders them void; but fometimes a 
term for years granted by leafe, may be made certain by 
reference to certainty; and incertainty may be reduced 
to certainty by matter, ex fof fade, implication, &c. 
(Plowd. 6. 273. 6 Rep.20.) If there are two men of one 
name, and a devife of lands, &c. is to one of that name, 
without any diitin&tion, it will be void for incertainty ; 
though perhaps an averment may make it good. (2 Bul- 
ftrode, 180.) Incertainty in declarations of ufes, of fines, of 
lands, &c. is rejeGted in law; for otherwife there would be 
no certain inheritances. g Rep: ; 

INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between per- 

fons who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the 
laws of the country. 
*~Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted 
between kinsfolks, to the end that the affeGtion, fo neceflary 
in marriage, might be heightened by this double tie; and 
yet the rules of the church have formerly extended this 
prohibition even to the feventh degree, but time has now 
brought it down to the third or fourth degree. See Mar- 
RIAGE. 

Moft nations look on inceft with horror, Perfia and Egypt 
alone excepted. In the hiftory of the ancient kings of thofe 
countries we meet with inftances of the brother’s marrying 
the fifter: the reafon was, becaufe they thought it too mean 
to join in alliance with their cwn fubje€ts: and {till more fo 
to have married into the families of any foreign prinees. 

As to the Perfians, there was a {till more abominable fort 


of inceft pra&tifed by their magi: if we may truft Catullus, 
carm. I. 


«« Nam magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet, 
Si vera eft Perfarum impia religio.”” 


In 1650, inceft and wilful adultery were made capital 
crimes ; but at the Reftoration it was not thought proper to 
renew a law of fuch unfafhionable rigour : and thefe offences 
have been ever fince left to the feeble coercion of the fpiri- 
tual court, according to the rules of the canon law. 

Incest, Spiritual, is the like crime committed between 
two perfons who have a fpiritual alliance, by means of bap- 
tifm or confirmation. 

Incest, Spiritual, is alfo underftood of a vicar, or other 
beneficiary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; 
that is, holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the 
collation of the other. 

Such a fpiritual inceft renders both the one and the other 
of thofe benefices void. 

INCESTUOUS, the name of a fect or herefy, which 
arofe in Italy about the year 1065. 

The herefy of the Incefluous had its beginning at Ra- 
venna ; the learned of which place, being confulted by the 
Florentines about the degrees of affinity which prohibit mar- 
riage, made anfwer, that the feventh generation, mentioned 
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in the canons, was to be taken on both fides together ; fe 
that four generations were to be reckoned on one fide, and 
three on the other. 

They proved this their opinion by a paflage in Juftinian’s 
Inftitutes, where it is faid, that a man may marry his bro- 
ther’s or fifter’s grand-daughter, though fhe be but in the 
fourth degree: whence they concluded, that if my brother’s 
grand-child be in the fourth degree with re{pe&t to me, the 
is in the fifth with refpe&t to my fon, in the fixth with 
refpe& to my grandfon, and in the feventh with refpeét to 
my great grandfon. 

Peter Damian wrote againft this opinion, and pope Alex- 
ander II. condemned it in a council held at Rome. 

INCH, a meafure of length, in China, is ¢ th of the Chi« 
nefe foot = 10 fen = 100 li = 100 hao. 

Incu, Englifh lineal, ={,th of an Englith foot = 1} digits 
or finger’s breadth = 3 barley-corns = 48 hair's breadths 
= 3th Englifh yard = .938306 pouces of France 
-02539185 metres of the new meafures = .1262626 links. 

Incn, Englifb fquare or fuperficial, is ~4,th, or .00694444 
{quare feet = .000644746 {quare metres of the new mea- 
fures of France = .01594225 {quare links. 

Incu, Englifh cubic or folid, is —',xth, or .000578704 
cubic feet = .0000163713 cubic metres of the new mea- 
fures of France = .00201291 cubic links. 

Incu, French, of length, or pouce of the old meafures of 
France, was ;.th of the Paris foot = 12 lines = 1.0657 
Englifh inches = .02706137 metres of the new meafures 
= .1345644 links. 

Incu, Scotch, of length, is 1,3=th Englifh inches 
1.0054054. = sth Scotch foot. 

Ixcu, in Geography, an ifland in the bay called Lough 
Swilly, in the county of Donegal, Ireland. It is very fer- 
tile, and contains about 2000 acres. Its land and the adjoin- 
ing fhores are high, with cultivation fpreading over them, 
and little clufters of cabins with groups of wood. The 
water is of great depth, and a fafe harbour for any number 
of fhips. Inch was the great refort of the Lough Swilly 
herring fifhery, which at one time employed 500 boats, and 
afforded {ubfiftence to a great number of people. A large 
falting houfe with neceffary ftore rooms was built in the 
ifland, but the profits of the fifhery have declined. 

Incu, a town of Scotland, in the county of Aberdeen; 
to miles N. W. of Inverary. 

Incu-Calloch, an ifland of Scotland, in Loch-Lomond, on. 
which are the remains of a conventual church. 

Incu-Colm, a {mall ifland of Scotland, on-the northern 
fide of the Frith, anciently called Amonia; on which 
are the rnins of a celebrated abbey of Augultine monks, 
founded about the year 1123, by Alexander I, king of Scot- 
land, who was thrown upon it by a tempeit, in gratitude for 
his efcape, and dedicated to St. Columba. It was pillaged 
by the fleet of Edward III. of England, when he invaded 
Scotland. Some ruins ftill remain. N. lat. 56° 3'. W. long. 
3° 18%. : 
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Incu-Garvie, a {mall ifland in the Forth, oppofite to 
Queensferry, fortified with cannon to defend the river. 

Ixcu-Keith, a {mall ifland of Scotland, in the Frith of 
Forth; fo called from the name of a brave hero who fought 
valiantly againit the Danes in 1010, to whom it was granted; 
12 miles E.S.E. of Dumfermline. N. lat. 56° 3’. W. long. 
ri g'. 

Incu-Kenneth, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Mull. 
N. lat. 56° 29'. W. long. 6° to’. 

Incu-DMarnoch, a {mall ifland, about a mile in extent, near 
the W. coait of the ifle of Bute ; it has rzo-acres of arable 
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tand, 40 of brufhwood, nearly 300 of moor, together with 
{trata of coral and fhells on the W. fide. 

Incu-Murrin, an ifland in Loch-Lomond, two miles long, 
which is converted into a deer-park. On it are the remains 
of a manfion, belonging to the family of Lenox. 

Incu-Point, a cape of Ircland, between Diagle bay ard 
Caitlemain harbour, in the county of Kerry; 13 miles E. 
from Dingle. 

Inc cf Cand’e, a manner of felling goods among mer- 
ehents. The me hod of it is thus: Notice is ufually given 
upon the Exchange in writing and elfewhere, when the 
fale is to begin: againit which time the goods are divided 
into feveral parcels, called ors, and papers printed of the 
quantity of each, and of the conditions of fale ; as, that none 
fhould bid lefs than a certain fum more than another had 
bid before. During the time of the hidding a fmall piece, 
of about an inch, of wax-candle, is burning ; and the laft 
bidder, when the candle goes out, has the lot or parcel ex- 
pofed to fale. : 

INCHASING, in Sculpture. See EXcHastnc. 

INCHIGEELA, in Geography, a {mall town of the 
county of Cork, province of Muniter, Ireland, near the 
fource of the river Lee, over which it has a bridge. It 
is fituated in a wild mountainous country, and is a very 
poor place. It is eight miles W.S.W. from Macromp, 
aid 24 W. from Cork. 

INCHIN, a fmall ifland in the Pacific ocean, near the 
coalt of Chili. S. lat. 45° go! 

INCHOATIVE, a term fignifying the beginning of a 
thing, or ation; the fame with what is otherwife called 
inceptive. 

IncuoaTite verbs denote, according to Prifcian and 
other grammarians, verbs that are charatterifed by the ter- 
mination /co or /cor, added to their primitives ; as augefco, 
from augeo, calefco, from caleo, dulcefco, from dulcis, ira/cor, 
from ira, &c. 

INCHOFFER, Metcntor, in Biography, a learned 
German, was born at Vienna in 1584. Having laid the 
foundation of a learned education, he applied himfelf to 
the itudy of the law, and became a diltinguifhed proficient 
in it at the age of 23. He then quitted it, and entered 
himfelf among the Jefuits, went to Rome and employed 
his time in the itudy of philofophy, theology, and the ma- 
thematics. Shortly after this he was called to fill the chair 
of profeffor in thofe faculties, during feveral years at Mef- 
fina, in Sicily. In 1630 he publifhed a book entitied 
«©The Virgin Mary’s Letter to the People of Meffina 
proved to be genuine.’’ Complaints were preferred againit 
him before the congregation of the “ Index’ at Rome, on 
account of this publication. He immediately repaired to 
the city, vindicated himfelf, and was allowed to reprint his 
work, with a {mall alteration in the title. He died at Milan 
in 1648, when he was about 64 years of age. Having re- 
ceived fome injuries from his brethren, he wrote a fatire 
againit them, which was printed after his death under the 
title of “© Monarchia Solipforum.” Inchoffer was author 
alfo of * TraGatus Syllepticus, in quo quid de Terre 
Solifgue motu, vel ftatione fecundum Sacram Scripturam 
et S.S. Patrum fentiendum, &c. Oftenditur, 1633 ;"’ “ De 
facra Latinitate, de variis Lingue Latine myftteriis, ex 
Origine, Progreffu, Fine,” &c.; ‘¢ Hiltorie trium Mago- 
rum ;7? likewife the firft volume of a work entitled «* An- 
naliam Ecclefiafticorum Regni Hungariz,”? which is faid 
to have exhibited fuch proofs of critical {kill and deep 
refearch, as occationed regret that the author did not live to 
complete his plan. 


INCHETURE, in Geography, a town of Scotland, in the 
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county of Perth, on the road between Perth and Dundee; g 
miles E. of Perth. 

INCIDE, in Medicine, to cut, whence alfo the adjeCtive 
incifive, obfolete terms, applied to certain articles of the 
materia medica, to denote the ation and quality by which 
certain fluids are detached from the parts to which they 
adhere, by an operation which has been conceived analogous: 
to cutting with a fharp inftrumeat, probably from the pe- 
culiar fenfation which they excite. Thefe inei/rves are prin- 
cipally acids, alkalis, or neutral falts, the aGion of which 
upon the palate, and other fenfible parts, is, from the fame 
analogy, called /oarp. Hence alfo, in popular language, 
we {peak of cutting the phicgm, &c. But this a¢tion is princi- 
pally a chemical coagulation of the mucus (as in the cafe of fore 
throat), which then lofes its adhefive qualities, and is eafily 
rejected ; and not a mechanical divifion of the particles, by 
means of the pointed and fharp atoms of thofe acid and 
faline matters, as the original employers of the term ima- 

ined. 

INCIDENCE, in Mechanics, expreffes the dire&tion in 
which one body {trikes on another ; otherwife called inc/i- 
naiion. 

In the incurfions of two moving bodies, their incidence 
is faid to be perpendicular or oblique, as their dire€tions or 
lines of motion make a ftraight line, or an oblique angle at the 
point of contact. 

Ixcipence, Angle of, commonly denotes the angle com- 
prehended between an incident ray, or other body, and a per= 
pendicular to the plane in the point of incidence. 

Thus, fuppofing A B (Plate I. Optics, fig 3.) an incident 
ray proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the point of 
incid nce, and H B a perpendicular to D E in the point of 
incidence: the angle A BH, comprehended between A B 
and H B, is the angle of incidence, by others called the angle 
of inclination. 

Incipence, Angle of, is alfo ufed by Dr. Barrow, and 
fome others, for the complement of the above angle, or of 
the angle of inclination. 

Thus, fuppofing A B an incident ray, and H B a perpen. 
dicular, as before; the angle A BD comprehended be- 
tween it and the reflecting or refracting plane D E, is the 
angle of incidence ; and the angle A BH the angle of 
inclination. 

Ozhers, with Wolfius, make another diftin@ion; which 
fee under the articles ANGLE, RerLEcTion, and ReFRac- 
TION. 

It is demonftrated by optical writers, 1°. That the argle 
of incidence A BH is always equal to the angle of reflection 
HBC, or the angle A B D to the angle C B E, and they 
lie in the fame plane. See REFLECTION. : 
2°, That the fines of the angles of incidence and refra&tion 
are to each other accurately, or yery nearly in a given ratio. 
See RerractTIon. 

3°. That from air to glafs the fine of the angle of incidence 
is to the fine of the refra€ted angle as 300 to 193, or nearly 
as I4 to g: on the contrary, that from glafs to air, the 
fine of the angle of incidence, is to the fine of the refracted 
angle as 193 to 3co, or asg to 14. See REFRACTION. 

It is true, fir Ifaac Newton having fhewn, that the rays 
of light are not all equally refrangible, there can be no pre- 
cife ratio fixed between the fines of the angles of refraétion 
and incidence: but the proportion which comes neareft is 
that above fpecified. See Lignr, CoLour, Rerranei- 
BILITY, &c. 

IxcipENcE of Eclipfz. See Ecirpse and IMMERSION. 

Ixcipence, Axis of: See Axis of incidence, Such is the 
line B H, fig. 3. ; 
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IscrpEnce, Cathetus of. See CATHETUS of incidence ; fee 
2l RerLectioy. 

Ixcrpence, Line of, in Catoptrics, denotes a right line, as 
AB ( fig- 3), whereby light is propagated from a radiant 
point A, toa point B, in the furface ofafpeculum. This is 
alfo called an incident ray. 

Escipence, Line of, in Dioptrics, is a right line, as A B, 
Plate V1. fig. 4. whereby light is propagated unrefraGed, 
in the fame medium, from the radiant point to the furface 
of the refra€ting body HK LI. 

IncipENce, Point of, is the point B on the furface of the 
reflecting or refracting medium, in Plate I. fiz. 3. and Plate 
VI. fig. 4. on which the incident ray falls. 

IncipeNcE, Scruples of. See Scrupres. 

INCIDENT, in a general fenfe, denetes an event, or a 
particular circumitance of fome event. 

IncipeNT, in Laz, is a thing appertaining to, or following 
another, that is more worthy or principal. A court-baron 
is infeparably incident to a manor; and a court of pie-powders 
to a fair. 

IxcipENT, in a Porm, is an epifode, or particular action, 
joined to the principal action, or depending on it. 

A good comedy is to be full of agreeable incidents, which 
divert the fpectators, and form the intrigue. The poet 
ought always to make choice of fuch incidents as are fuicep- 
tible of ornament fuitable to the nature of his poem. The 
variety of incidents well conducted makes the beauty of an 
heroic poem, which ought always to take in a certain number 
of incidents to fufpend the cataltrophe, that would otherwife 
break out too foon. 

Ixcipest Ray. See Ray, Incrpence, and Ixcrina- 
TION. 

IxciwentTs, in the Materia Medica. See ATTENUANTS. 

INCINERATED Satrts, the fame with lixivial falts. 
See the following article, and Lrxiviat. 

INCINERATION, derived from in, and cinis, afbes, in 
Chemifiry, the reduction of vegetables into afhes, by burning 
them gently. 

- Thus fern is incinerated for the making of glafs. 

INCISED Wovnns, wounds made with fharp-edged, 
cutting inftruments. See Wounps. 

INCISION, the fame as incifed wound. 

Incision, Crucial. See Cruciat. 

Incision, grafting by double. See GRAFTING. 

INCISIVUM Foramen, in Anatomy, a hole in the bony 
palate, juft behind the incifor teeth, forming a communication 
between the palate and the nafal cavities. See Cranium. 

INCISIVUS, or Ixctsontus, an epithet applied by Win- 
flow to fome mufcles about the lips. The incifivus medius 
is the depreffor ale nafi. (See Derressor.) The incifivus 
lateralis is the levator labii fuperioris. (See Decturiron.) 
The incifivus inferior is the levator menti. See Deciuri- 
TION. 

The openings leading from the nofe to the palate have been 
called duétus incifivi. 

INCISORES, the four front teeth of each jaw ; fo named 
becaufe they poffefs fharp cutting edges. By Linneus they 
are called dentes primores. See the defcription of the teeth 
in the article CRANIUM. 

INCISORIUM, from incido, to cut, the table for ope- 
rations and diffeGtions, ufed by furgeons and anatomitts. 

INCISORIUS, in Anatomy. See Incistvus. 

INCLAVE, in Heraldry, aterm ufed by Morgan to ex- 
prefs an irregular line in heraldry, differing from the in- 
dented, inveéted, and all the others. It is called by fome 
patee, and by others the dove-tail line, from its refemblance 
to that joint, known among our joiners by this name. It is 
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alfo called by fome the labelled line. It has thefe names 
from the figure of the points, as they proceed from the or- 
dinary, fuch as a chef or fefs refembling the ends of labels. 

INCLINATION, in Medicine and Chemifiry, the opera- 
tion of pouring off a clear liquor from fome faces, or fedi- 
ment, by only gently {tooping the veffel. 

This amounts to the fame with what is otherwife called 
decantation. : 

IxcLinaTion, in Phyfics, expreffes the mutual approach 
or tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one 
another ; fo that their directions make at the point of con- 
tact an angle of a greater or leffer magnitude. 

INCLINATION of a right line to a plane, is the acute angle 
which fuch a right line makes.with another right line drawn 
in the plane through the point where the inclined line inter= 
fetts it, and through the point where it is alfo cut by a pers 
pendicular drawn from any point of the inclined lines. 

ixeiiwation of Meridians, in Dialling, the angle that the 
hour-ling, on the globe, which is perpendicular to thé dial 
plane, makes with the meridian. ,.. 

INCLINATION of an incident ray, otherwife called the angle 
of inclination. See Angle of IxcipeNce. 

IxcLiNATIon of a reflected ray, is the angle which a ray 
after refraction makes with the axis of inclination. 

Thus, if A B, (Plate I. Opt. fig. 3.) be the incident ray; 
HB a perpendicular to D E in the point R, and BC the 
reflected ray, C BH will be the inclination of the refleG@ted 
ray, and A BII the inclination of the incident ray. 

Ixctination of the axis of the earth, is the angle which 
it makes with the plane of the ec'ivtic : or the angle between 
the planes of the equator and ecliptic. 

INCLINATION of the magnetic ne:dle. See Dirpixc-needle. 

INCLINATION Of a planet, is an arc or angle comprehend: 
ed between the ecliptic, and the plane of a planet in his 
orbit. See each planct. 

Ixciivation of a plane, in Dialling, is the arc of a ver- 
tical circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the horizon, 
and intercepted between them. 

To find this, take a quadrant, and apply its fide to the 
fide of a fquare, and apply the other fide of your fquare to 
your p'ane: if the plumbet fall parallel-to the fide of the 
{quare, then the lower fide of the fquare {tands level; by 
which draw an horizontal line, whereon ere&t a perpendicu- 
lar, and apply your fquare to that perpendicular ; and if the 
plumbet falls parallel to the fide of the fquare, then that 1s 
alfo a level line, and your plane flands horizontally : if the 
plumbet fall not parallel to the fide of the fquare, then turn 
your fquare, until it does; and draw aa horizontal line, oa 
which ere€t a perpendicular, to which apply your fquare, 
and obferve what angle your plumbet makes on the qua- 
drant, with the fide of the fquare: that is the angle of the 
inclination of the plane. See DectinaTion. 

INCLINATION of two planes, is the acute angle made by 
two lines drawn one in each plane, through a common point 
of fection, and perpendicular to the fame common fe@tisn. 

Thus, in Plate VIII. Geometry, fig. 101. the inclination of 
the plane K EGL to the plane AC DB, is theangle H FI, 
made by the right lines H F and FI in the point F, perpen- 
dicular to the line of fection E G. 

IncLINATION, Angle of, in Optics, is the fame with what is 
otherwife called the angle of incidence. 

Iscuination, Argument of. See ARGUMENT. 

IxcLinATION, in a moral fenfe. See APreTite. 

IxcLryaTion, in Mining, is ufed fometimes to exprefs the - 
fall or deciivity of a ftratum which deviates from the hori- 
zontal, or a mineral vein, windike, or fault, which deviate 
from the vertical, and fuch ftrata or fiffures are faid to dip, 

deep, 
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deep, pick, decline, tilt, have a declivity, or to hade, want, 
batter-off, underbeat, &c. in different diftrits or fituations. 
See Dip and Hane. 

INCLINED Pang, in Mechanics. See Inclined PLANE. 
See alfo Mecuanics, and MrecuanicaL powers. 

Ixciryep Planes, in Engineery, are {trong frames of wood 
or mafles of earth and mafonry, formed into an inclined 
plane at top, on which a fingle or double rail or tram-way is 
laid for drawing up and letting down boats or waggons from 
one water level of a canal to another, or from one part of a 
rail-way to another, where a deficiency of water prevents the 
ufe of locks, or the defcent is too rapid for a rail-way to de- 
fcend - formerly, inclined planes for boats were called roll- 
ing bridges. In our article Canax we have given the prin- 
ciples cf fetting out and conftruéting inclined planes, and 
inftanced all the moft confiderable works of this kind in 
Great Britain. 

Inctinep Plane, in Rural Economy, a term applied to that 
fort of plane which forms an oblique angle with the horizon. 
In the conftru€tion of carriage-ways for the conveyance of 
different kinds of heavy loads up fteep elevations and other 
rifing grounds, this mode has lately been had recourfe to 
with much advantage, in enabling great weights to be drawn 
on them with much lefs power of draught. In collieries, 
and other fimilar extenfive works, roads formed on this 
principle are frequently found highly beneficial. It has 
been lately obferved, that though this fort of convenience 
may. have hitherto been principally confined to coal works, 
mines, and other undertakings of the fame nature, the period 
is now at hand ‘* when carriages, moving on level furfaces, 
or on gently inclining planes, with little fri€tion, and with- 
out obftruétion, are faft fpreading over the face of the 
country.”? Befides thofe which have been noticed, there are 
many other ufes and fituations in which they may be em- 
ployed with the utmoft utility and advantage. See Rain- 
WAYS. 

Inciinep Towers. See Towers. 

INCLINERS, in Dialling. See Drat, and Decriners. 

INCLOSING of Lanp, in Agriculture, the att, opera- 
tion, or procefs of taking in and dividing grounds by means 
of fences. The advantages that neceffarily refult from the 
inclofure of land, whether in a ftate of wafte, common, or 
otherwife, are extremely numerous, and of the moi{t mate- 
rial confequence to the community. It has been obferved, 
that ‘* in addition to thofe of afcertaining and fecuring the 
property, it holds out not only the moft ready and certain 
means of improvement in the cultivation of the former, but 
in fuch as have been long under the plough, or any other 
fyitem of management ; being equally ufeful in its tendency 
to bring them into the moft perfe&t and advantageous {tates 
of culture. Without inclofing, it is conceived, however, 
much attention may have been paid, or expence incurred, in 
carrying on the various procefles that are requifite in pre- 
paring land for the reception and growth of good crops ; 
whether of the grain, root, or grafs kinds, it is obvious that 
they can neither be conduted under the moft beneficial 
management, uor yield the full advantage they are capable 
of, while they continue in a free and open ftate. Where the 
land is in a ftate of arable cultivation without inclofure, the 
crops, of whatever fort they may be, muft conftantly be ex- 
poied to depredations of various kinds; and if in the ftate 
of grafs or pafture, injuries of the moft prejudicial nature 
muit frequently be unavoidably fuftained. And the great 
advantage and importance of inclofing land are ftill more 
fully demonftrated in the differences which may be obferved 
in refpeét to the quantity and value of the produce, in fuch 
as have been -thus divided, over that which is cultivated in 
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the ftate of open or common field.”? It has been ftated by 
Mr. Donaldfon, that “‘ in proportion as a field or a country 
is bleak, naked, and expoled to chilling blafts and winter 
ftcrms, in the fame proportion will it be unproductive, com- 
pared with lands more favourably fituated. Inclofing is a 
mean of obtaining, by art, a certain degree of that genial 
warmth fo effential to the produétion of valuable crops, but 
which nature is not always pleafed to beltow. Every day’s 
experience proves that where grounds are fheltered from the 
viclence of {torms, as by garden walls, or by plantations of 
foreft trees, they are more produtive, and vegetation is 
earlier than in others fimilar in every refpeé, unlefs in re- 
gard to expofure. How many inftances occur to eftablifh 
this fact in refpeé to large fields, as well as to gardens, or- 
chards, &c. Let the obfervant farmer, who poffeffes an in- 
clofed farm, examine that part of a field where, owing to the 
decay of fence, the wind enjoys a free paflage, and he will 
be fatisfied of the benefit of inclofing, from the fuperiority 
of the crop in the other part of the field over that which is 
within the influence of this additional expofure. While, on 
the other hand, the poffeffor of an open field farm, by exa- 
mining the fuperior verdure that takes place in any part of 
an open field, that is, by fome accidental circumftances 
fheltered in a remarkable degree, may fatisfy himfelf, 
that were the whole equally flieltered, the produce would 
be more abundant.’’ In the Mid-Lothian Report it is 
likewife ftated, that “as the warmelt air lies neareft the 
furface of the earth, being that portion of the atmo- 
{phere, which, like a blanket, nature fpreads over 
the foiland its produétions, fences of all kinds tend more or 
le{s to prevent fuch a valuable covering from being blown off 
by the winds."” Indeed, by judicious fencing in, or inclofing 
of land, there can be no doubt but that warmth and fhelter 
is afforded to cattle of various kinds. Under thefe circum- 
ftances, animals are invariably found not only to advance in 
flefh much more rapidly, but to be freer from diforders, than 
when kept in fituations or expofures that are bleak, and 
which cannot afford warmth or fhelter to them. ‘If any 
perfon entertain doubts refpe¢ting the inclofed paftures being 
better adapted for rearing and fattening live flock than open 
fields, he may eafily fatisfy himfelf by comparing the live 
ftock in an inclofed parifh with that of one in the open field 
ftate."” It is fuppoled there muft be much miftake “if he 
will not find them in the latter, not only fewer in number, 
but each animal, on an average, thirty or forty per cent. 
inferior in value.”? In fa&, inclofing, it is conceived, “ may 
be denominated the firft ftep towards-effecting improvements 
in the breeds of the different {pecies of live ftock. And on 
the whole, this ‘* is reafoning on plain eftablifhed facts, and 
on fuch as afford the moft indubitable evidence of the fupe- 
riority of inclofed fields, whether for tillage or paiturage. 
Were farther proof neceffary, the additional rent that is 
every where paid for inclofed land, beyond that paid for 
land of an equal quality in the open field ftate, is fufficient 
to place the matter beyond all poffibility of doubt.” 

Befides, the value of the land in moft fituations is confi- 
derably improved by the praétice of inclofing. ‘The pro- 
portion of increafe that may be produced in this way, 
whether the lands inclofed be in a ftate of leafe, or in the 
occupation of the proprietor, muft, however, neceflarily 
depend greatly on the nature of the foil, and the fyftem of 
management that is afterwards purfued. 

In a work on modern agriculture it is remarked, that 
“lands of a middling quality, good turnip foil for inftance, 
are probably benelited to a greater degree by inclofing, than 
thofe of fuperior or inferior quality. Lands ofthis de- _ 
{cription, in the open field ftate, may, it is contended, be 
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confidered as rented to the full at fifteen fhillings per acre ; 
whereas there are few inftances where fuch lands, when 
inclofed, are rented under twenty fhillings ; an advance fo 
great as to afford the proprietor a handfome profit after 
paying the intereft of the money expended. Thus does in- 
clofing not only increafe the quantity and quality of the 

~produce, fo as to enable the farmer to pay his landlord a 
sees rent, and te contribute a larger fhare to the revenues 
of the ftate, but from fo many people being conftantly 
employed in making and repairing the fences, inclofing, in 
this view, mult alfo be confidered as beneficial.”’ 

_It muft, however, be allowed, that there are in many 
diftri&s of this kingdom extenfive, barren, and mountainous 
traéts of ground that are not capable of ever being inclofed 
with the leaft chance of advantage; or which, if they could 
be inclofed, could never derive any amelioration or improve- 
ment from it : the only methods in which they can be bet- 
tered, is by being rendered in fome fituations more free 
from injurious furface moifture, by judicious drainage, or the 
introdudtion of better breeds of the feveral kinds of do- 
meftic animals which may be turned upon them. Some of 
the large fheep farms in different parts of Scotland, as in the 
fhire of Peebles and the Highlands, are much in this flate, 
no other fort of inclofing being neceffary than merely a 
ring fence, or boundary round the different farms. And where 
any kind of inclofures become requifite within fuch fences, 
they are fimply fuch as permit of the culture of a {mall 
number of acres for the ufe of the farmeries, or in the view 
of forming plantations for proteCtion and fhade, &c. 

Tn other fituations where the lands are capable of being 
cultivated almoit conftantly under the grain fyitem, inclofing, 
at leaft with any kind of high fences, may, in a great mea- 
fure, if not wholly, be unneceffary. But, in common, 
where lands are proper for being cultivated under a fy{tem 
of hufbandry, fuch as that of alternating grafs or other 
kinds of green crops with thofe of grain or root crops, and 
in that way having the means of combining improvement in 
the breed of live itock with that of the cultivation of grain, 
the practice of inclofing muit always be neceflary and ad- 
vantageous in a high degree. 

Yet, however advantageous in thefe different points of 
view the benefits refulting from the inclofing of lands may 
be, the pra€tice is far from being fo much promoted and 
attended to as its importance feems to deferve. And it is 
probable that this may in fome meafure have proceeded 
from the great difficulty that neceffarily attends the bufi- 
nefs in almoit every initance, and particularly where wafte 
or common field lands are to be inclofed, on account of the 

reat diverfity of claims upon them, as well as fometimes 

m the improper management of the perfons who have 
the direGtion of the bufinefs. Where inclofures of this 
fort are to be made, the circumftances that are chiefly to 
be regarded are thofe of the rights of the different clafies 
of claimants, without any diltinétions, the afcertaining fully 
the nature and extent of the land to be inclofed, the pro- 
vifion of proper cottages for the poor in the aéts of incloture, 
and the appointment of commiflioners duly qualified for the 
execution of the bufinefs. : 

It has been remarked by Mr. Somerville, in a paper on 
the different modes of forming inclofures, in the fecond 
volume of “ Communications to the Board of Agriculture,” 
that inclofing has long been confidered, and very juftly, not 
only asa certain means of improving wafte and uncultivated 
lands, but alfo as an eflential requifite to the completion of 
improvements upon the belt foils, and fuch as have been long 
uncer tillage. For whatever care or expence may have been 


employed in clearing, draining, tilling, manuring, weeding, 


&e. the whole of the benefits-refultmg from thefe can 
never be completely united, while’ the foil remains in an open 
uninclofed flate. When the fields are in grafs they cannot 
be pafiured to advantage without fences ; and when they are 
in tillaze, the crops, of whatever kind they may be, are 
expofed to every injury that can be fuffered from the en- 
croachments of fheep, cattle, or other animals. In many of 
the counties throughout the kingdom, the features of this 
improvement are ftrongly marked, and the ideas of fhelter, 
ornament, and increafed produce, are. vifible to even the 
moit fuperficial obferver, and afford a very juit comparative 
eitimate of the advantages to be derived from inclofing, by 
contrafting the value of lands that are inclofed with others 
of the fame quality that ftill remain in an open field ftate; 
the faving in point of labour, the perfe& fecurity to the 
crop while the lands are under tillage, together with the 
warmth and fhelter afforded to the ftock and herbage when 
the fields are in pafture, form a ftriking contraft when com- 
pared with the open, unfheltered, unprote€ted, and unpro- 
duGtive ftate of uninclofed fields. Obvious as thefe advan- 
tages are, it is to be regretted that the fyftem of inclofing 
has, in too many inftances, met with much oppofition ; and 
even in thofe cafes where its benefits are clearly afcertained, 
much difference of opinion ftill exifts, with regard to the 
nature of the fences requifite for different fituations, the 
materials or plants that fhould be ufed, the beft mode of 
executing them, and the feafon of the year moft fuitable for 
doing the work. ‘The oppofition fo often made to bills of 
inclofure brought into parliament is a very ftriking proof of 
the former ; and the little judgment that is fhewn in accom- 
modating the fence to the natural circumitances of the fields 
to be inclofed is conclufive as to the latter. It too often 
happens that proprietors and farmers, without duly confider- 
ing either the nature of their foil or its local fituation, re- 
folve upon and adopt a mode of inclofing which they have 
feen fuccefsful in other places, without. once confidering 
that the foil, climate, and other circumitances, which com- 
bined to render the plan fuccefsfui in the fituations they 
wifhed to copy, are totally wanting intheirs. Owing to this 
much money is expended and many attempts prove abortive ; 
the fyitem of inclofing falls into difcredit, and is confidered 
as impraCticable in many cafes where good and lafting fences 
might be reared at the fame, perhaps Jefs, expence than fuch. - 
as have failed. The reafon commonly affigned is the rigour 
of the climate, while the tree and only caufe is, the igno- 
rance or wan: of difcernment in the perfons who make thefe 
unfuccefsful attempts. 

Indeed the miftakes committed in this way are innumerable. 
Sometimes live fences are planted in fituations, and upon 
foils where it is impoffible they can grow, far lefs arrive at 
perfection; and where fubfiantial ftone fences could be 
made, not only at little expence, but the building of which, 
by colleéting the itones, would rid the adjoining furface of 
a nuifance, and remove an incumbrance which. too oftéa 
con{tituies a material bar to its cultivation. “The difcern-- 
ment neceflary to difcover this is not great ; notwithftanding 
which, we too frequently have occafion to -obferve large 
fields inclofed, cither with dwarfed, crabbed, ill-grown 
hedges, and roiten decayed palings, or with turf or earthen 
mounds, obtained by paring off the belt part of the furface- 
foil; while the fields thus wretchedly inclofed by fences, 
which, en account of. their inutility and perifhable nature, 
muit one day be abandoned, are covered with numerous large 
ftones, the removal of which is an effential requifite to their 
improvement. The fame circumitance often happens where 
live fences might be reared, which, in every inftance where- 
they can be brought to perfeétion, are-to be-confidered as 
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preferable to any other. In place of making the hedge with 
fuch plants as are fuited to the foil and climate, they are 
often dire&ly oppofite—dwarf, ftinted, white thorn hedges 
being very frequently feen upon cold wet lands, and ia 
bleak expofed fituations; upon which, if beech, black- 
thorns, or crabs, had been planted, they would have grown 
‘readily, and made complete fences in a very fhort time. 
In other -iiftances the fence fails, or becomes faulty, from 
circumitances which the planter may be difpofed to confider 
as immaterial. For example, in inclofing a large field, a 
“great part of the outline of which is wet, if white-thorns 
are planted in the ordinary way upon the common furface, 
‘they will never make a good fence; whereas by planting 
them in the face of the bank of earth thrown out of the 
ditch, being thus raifed above the level-of the field, and 
placed upon a dry bed, they thrive, and foon eftablifh them- 
felves; while upon very dry lands, with open bottoms that 
poffefs little capacity for retaining moifture, the hedge very 
-often dies from an oppolite caufe. When the plants are fet 
upon the mound raifed above the common furface, if the 
feafon is but commonly dry, ther growthis confiderably im- 
-peded from the want of moifture; and in fevere winters, 
from the porous nature of the foil, the froft gets accefs to 
the roots, and either kills whole rows or lines of hedges in a 
‘few weeks, or fo far hurts them as to check their future 
‘growth and improvement. 

And it is itated, that in perufing the different county 
‘reports, all the ferv-yers concur in opinion as to the uti- 
lity of inclofures; but that it is mentioned by feveral of 
them, in terms of regret, that the obftacles thrown in the 
way of this valuable improvement, by ignotance and ob- 
ftinacy, are great and manifold. In fome cafes they fpeak 
in terms of the higheit panegyric of the utility, cheapnefs, 
and durability of certain fences, fuch as quicks, beeches, 
vcrabs, &c. when they are planted upon the foils to which 
they are refpectively the belt adapted ; while in others they 
mention, 1n pointed terms, the perifhable nature and tranfitory 
value of many of the fences employed, the annual expence 
required to keep certain defcriptions of them in oo nk (the 
dead hedges and paings,) and the great extent of valuable 
ground that is occupied by the others, efpecially the in- 
clofures made by double ditches with a bank between them 
and a hedge on each fide, and of the common hedge and 
ditch, and hedge and bank, which, at the fame time that 
they occupy a confiderable {pace of ground, are very feldom 
good fences, in fome initances covering thrice, and in others 
four times the fpace that a fence of a different kind would 
do, if properly kept. Great contrariety of opinion alfo 
prevai's in regard to making trees a part of the inclofure, 
either in hedge-rows or belts of planting. From fuch di- 
verfity and oppofition of fentiment, it is difficult to form any 
fixed or certain opinion upon the fubje& in queition. 

The different points to which the proprietor or occupier 
ought to pay particular attention, before he commences any 
plan of inclofure, would feem to be 

iit. The nature of the foil. 

2dly. Its prefent worth, and the increafe of value expected 
from incloiing it. 

3dly. The objeéts to be attended to in making inclofures ; 
and whether the greatett value of the fences is expeCted to 
arife from their fimply confining their ftock, or from their 
affording fhelter to both ftock and crop, or from the union 
of fhelter and inclofure. 

thly. The modes of inclofure fuited to the natural circum- 
ftances of the foil, climate, &c. 

sthly. The materials for making the fences, and the means 

of obtaining them. And, 


6thly. Expence, which is anotherimportant point to be 
confidered, but which muft depend upon fo many local cir- 
cumftances, that it is impeffible to ferm any eftimates that 
could be of much fervice in guiding the improver. 

Nature of the Soil.—Iin refpeé& to this, a careful inquiry 
feems to be one of thofe requifites effential to the fuccefs of 
every plan of inclofure ; for though there are, comparatively 
fpeaking, few fituations, however elevated above the level 
of the ocean, and fcarce any defcription of foil, where a 
good live fence may not be reared, with one fort of plant or 
another, yet it is an object of the firft importance to know 
the plants beft fuited to every variety of foil, as, by a ju- 
dicious choice of thefe, much lo!s and difficulty is avoided, 
and good fubftantial fences are made in a fhort time, and in 
many fituations where, from a miltake as to the plants em- 
ployed, the fence has languifhed for years, and ultimately 
perifhed, notwithftanding every care that could be beftowed 
uponit. Ia fome initances, we have known twenty years 
experience barely fufficient to undeceive thofe who had made 
miitakes of this kind. Ina few cafes, however, where this 
obftinacy has given way to common fenfe and obferyation, 
and where the plants of which the hedge was originally 
made have been taken up, and others better adapted to the 
foil fubftituted in their room, thefe lait have, without much 
trouble, made a good fence in a very fhort fpace of time, 
and with very little trouble. : 

It is well known that white-thorns, or quicks, as they 
are commonly called, are reared with great eafe, and, under 
proper management, foon make ufeful and handfome fences 
upon all dry foils, provided the fituation is not too high and 
expofed. In fuch places, though the plants do not perifh 
entirely, they never attain the ftrength or vigour neceflary 
to make a good fence. In cafes where the natural furface 
of the ground is rather too moift for white-thorn, the excefs 
of damp may be carried off by a ditch on one fide of the 
plants in the ufual way. In marfhy fituations, where a 
ditch on one fide would be infufficient to lay the foil dry 
enough for the fuccefs of white-thorns, it ought to have a 
drain on each fide of the bank on which the thorns grow, and 
which would be particularly favourable for the growth of 
afh-poles and various other forts. 

But in every cafe where thorns are planted upon the 
common furface without a ditch, and upon dry ground that 
has been previoufly prepared by dung, lime, &c. they 
grow better than where ditches are ufed, becaufe the ditches 
ferve as open drains to carry off the moifture, a circum- 
ftance which in dry feafons is often very detrimental to the 
growth of the hedge. Except in weeding, the thorns 
fhould not be touched for the firft four or five years of 
their growth, unlefs it be to crop the moft luxuriant of 
the lateral fhoots: at the end of that time they fhould be 
completely trimmed and put into fhape, leaving the to 
fhoots untouched, till the hedge attains the neceffary height ; 
when this ought alfo to be cut over, and its farther growth 
upwards prevented by regular yearly cuttings afterwards, 
See Fenceand Hence. 

And black-thorns, crabs, &c. may frequently be treated 
in nearly the fame manner as the white-thorn. here is, 
however, one remarkable difference between them, which is, 
that both the crabs and-black-thorns will thrive, and become 
good fences, in fituations where the white-thorn would 
perifh: upon #i//s and clays, for example, many fields of that 
defcription are completely inclofed with them, which 
could never have been rendered fencible if white-thorns 
had been employed. Alfo, the holly, when properly at- 
tended to, forms a thick and beautiful fence, and has an 
advaritage over moft others in affording the fame degree of 
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Phelter at all feafons. It grows well upon all foils, but par- 
ticularly upon deep and moderately dry loams. Its progrefs 
is, however, flow, even in the moft fortunate fituations, 
which renders it unfit for common ufe ; unlefs in pleafure- 
grounds, or places where tafte or fancy requires it. When 
intermixed with the white-thorn it is, however, more rapid 
in its growth, and forms a moft beautiful kind of fence. 

But the ufe of beech, for the purpofes of fences, has not 
hitherto been very common ; they are, however, faft coming 
into ufe, and perhaps will foon be the only kind employed in 
the uplands, or upon the cold wet foils in the lower diftri@s 
of the kingdom ; for thefe fituations, fo far as the experience 
of feveral parts of Scotland can afcertain that point, they 
are, it is faid, remarkably adapted. In Ea{t Lothian there 
are feveral traéts of land, the foil of which is of a very 
inferior quality, that have had their value greatly increafed, 
by inclofing them with beech hedges, upon which thorns 
were formerly tried without fuccefs, and much trouble and 
expence incurred in the attempt; while the beeches, which 
originally coft no more than the thorn, without any trouble, 
very foon become good fences. Along with their growing 
fo readily in thefe unfavourable fituations, they pofleis a pro- 
perty well fuited to a cold or expofed country ; namely, 
that of preferving their leaves through the winter, and in- 
deed till an advanced period in the {pring ; by which they 
afford fhelter to the grazing ftock, and alfo to the 
pafture in the early part of the feafon, when it is apt to 
be hurt by the cold, nipping, frofty winds. The birch 
is likewife peculiarly adapted to celd clays, where it 
feldom fails to thrive, and form a good fence ; fome caution, 
however, is neceflary as to the management of it. It is alfo 
faid to be the only plant which fucceeds in the fandy rabbit- 
warren land, fuch as is found in fome parts of Suffex. In 
all cafes where it is intended to cut or plafh it, the operation 
fhould be done about the end of autumn, as the juices are 
at that time retiring to the root, and long before the circu- 
lation is again renewed the wounds are healed: whereas, 
when the cutting is deferred till the {pring, or beginning of 
fummer, when the circulation is going on, the juices flow 
out by the wound, and continue to run off in that way 
during the whole of funmer; by which means the plants 
are fo weakened and exhaulied, that many of them die, a 
misfortune which is entirely prevented by cutting about the 
end of autumn, or during the winter feafon. 

Upon all wet or marfhy grounds, willows, alders, and 
poplars thrive, and are extremely ufeful in completing 1n- 
clofures in many fituations, where other plants would either 
perifh entirely, or remain in a dwart itinted ftate. In Hun- 
tingdonfhire, and feveral of the fenny parts of England, thefe 
plants, in conjunction with the alder, form almott the only 
defcription of live fences that are met with: their value in 
thofe parts is well known; and in every fimilar fituation 
throughout the kingdom, if proper trials were made, they 
would be found equally ufeful. Hedges made with willows 
have an advantage over almoft every other, as, after the hedge 
has arrived at a-certain height. and is properly laid down and 
bound together, the young fhoots may be annually taken 
off, and fold to bafket-makers for a confiderable fum of 
money. They have another obvious advantage, namely, 
‘the eafe with which they are propagated, being raifed by 
fimple cuttings, without any other trouble than that of 
merely fticking them into the earth. Where thisis practiied, 
and in moft fituations it may be done with great eafe, the 
farmer or proprietor will not only have his tields inclofed, 
but the fence will be converted into a fource of revenue, by 
the fale of the young fhoots yearly. Where the Hunting- 
don willow is ufed, a farther emolument may arife to the 
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proprietor, by allowing a certain proportion of the plant 
torun up into trees; with very little care they foon arrive 
at a great fize, and are of confiderable value ; the wood is 
foft, eafily wrought into any form, takes a fine polifh, and 
can be ftained of any colour. The ufe of willows, poplars, 
&c. is not confined folely to wet or marfhy grounds, they 
thrive upon almoft every foil, and, indeed, make more pro- 
grefs upon fuch as are moderately dry than upon very wet 
lands ; upon the latter, however, they grow better than any 
other plant, and on that account deferve a preference m 
many cafes. 

And the hazel, elder, &c. are plants which grow well 
upon all dry foils, and, if properly managed, by laying wat- 
tling, &c. produce. wood enough to form a very fufficient 
fence; but their want of prickles render them lefs eligible 
than thorns. The elder poffeffes a property which, along 
with the beauty of its flowers, will give it a preference to 
moft other plants in many fituations ; namely, that of its 
being propagated from cuttings, with as much eafe as the 
common willow. Where the hazel is ufed for inclofing 
with, and the proprietor is difpofed to take the neceflary 
trouble, it may be rendered very ufeful, by cutting the 
hedge within four feet of the furface every fecond or third 
year, and felling what is cut off to coopers or bafket-makers : 
hazels are well known to make the beft and moft durable 
hoops, and generally bring a high price for that purpofe in 
mott fituations. : 

Though the larch has not hitherto been much ufed as a 
hedge plant ; yet, from its growing fo readily, and bearing 
the operation of clipping fo well, it feems very much adapted 
for that purpofe. In expofed fituations, where thorns would 
fail, the larch would be found an excellent fubftitute, and 
many fields may be inclofed with it that would otherwife 
remain open. Where it is intended to inclofe a field with 
larches, the plants made ufe of fhould be at leaft feven years 
old, and the ftrongeft that can be obtained of that age. 
They fhould be taken up in the moft careful manner, pre- 
ferving the whole of the roots, and planted in a trench 
where a confiderable quantity of dung or compoft has been 
put. The moit proper feafon for this operation is about the 
end of November, or in the early part of January ; at either 
of which periods, if they are carefully lifted, and replanted 
without any deftruétion of the roots, they will fuffer no 
check whatever, and grow readily and vigoroufly in the 
fpring. It is worthy of notice that the tops ought never to 
be allowed to exceed the height of fix feet ; becaufe, after 
they pafs that height, the wind has fo great an effeé&t upon 
them as to deftroy any binding that may be made with their 
lower branches ; cutting the tops has alfo another beneficial 
effe&, namely, that of making them pufh out more vigoroufly 
below. Larches have, however, one defect, in common with 
hazels and fome other plants, namely, the want of prickles, 
which certainly impairs the value of any fence made with 
them ; as neither fheep nor cattle are difpofed to refpeét any 
hedge fo much as thofe that are made with plants of the 
prickly kind. 

The whin, or furze, is alfo a plant that is known to grow 
fpontaneoufly, and attain a great fize upon foils and in cii- 
mates where fcarcely any other would live. In all cafes where 
whins are found growing naturally, and of any confiderable 
fize, hedges of them may with fatety be attempted: but as 
the whin feldom grows to any confiderable height, hedges 
are not often made with it. This material, however, forms 
a good fence when a fufficient number of plants can be 
reared and brought to perfe¢tion; and, from its numerous 
prickles, very effectually prevents both horfes, fheep, and 
cattle, from attempting to break throughit. It has, how- 
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sever, oné défect, and that is confiderable ; being raifed a good 
deal above the common furface, the planis are expoied to 

-many accidenis, arifing from drought, froit, &c. ; accord- 
ingly it often happens in fevere winters, that whole lines of 
whin hedges are killed at once, and of courfe much labour 
and expence thrown away. 

There are, befides thefe, feveral other kinds of plants, 
fuch as the bramb’e, mulberry, &c.; and various forts of 
fruit trees and fhrubs, fuch asthe goofeberry, &ec. that may 
be. occaiionally employed in the fame intention with advaa- 

~tage, though they have not ye: been much had recourfe to in 
fuch a view. 

Prefent Value of the Soil, and the Improvement of it by In- 
elofure —It may be remorked that in every p!an of improve- 
ment, whether by inclofizg or otherwife, it is very material 
to afcertain the prefent worth of the land, and the probable 
increafe of value that may be expected from the under- 
taking; for unlefs this point is judicioufly weighed, the 
operations will proceed at random, and much labour and ex- 
pence may be incurred without any adequate advantage re- 
fulting therefrom. Tor much and jaftly as the advantages 
of inclofing are extolled, (and they are unquettionably 
great,) there are certain circumftances of foil and local 
fituation that bid complete defiance to this and every other 
attempt at improvement, For example, in high rocky 
fituations, where the foil is not only thin, but of a bad qua- 
lity, where the lands can never be fubje&ted to the plough, 
and where the herbage is not likely to be much ameliorated 
by thelter, little benefit wall be derived from inclofing. The 
only advantage refulting from the praétice in fuch cafes 
feems to arife from the faving of a fhepherd’s wages, which, 
when the ftock are paftured in an inclofed field, is rendered 
unneceflary ; bet which, if accompanied with no other ad- 
vantage, will be found a paltry equivalent for the expence 
of inclofing the foil, On the contrary, however high or 
expofed the fituation may be, if the foil is of a g¢sod qua- 
lity, and a fpecies of plants can be met with of a nature fo 
hardy as to bear the climate, the value of the property will 
be fo far improved by the fhelter arifing from the fence, as 
amply to compenfate the expence incurred in making it. In 
many of the bieakeit and mol expofed fituations in Britain, 
the foil, though greatly elevated above the level of the 
ocean, is equal in quality to what is met with even in the 
moit favoured fituations, and for the moft part requires 
nothing but fhelter and judicious culture to render it highly 
valuable. In detailing the different kind of fences, efpecially 
that known by the name of hedge and belt of planting, an 
opportunity was taken of pointing out feveral inftances, 
where the mode of inclofng has benefited the property fo 
inclofed, in a tenfold proportion, in a very few years. Upon 
this point it remains only to hint, that every perfon, whether 
proprietor or farmer, ihould, hefore he commences his ope- 
rations, pay very particular attention to the prefent value of 
property in en uninclofed ikate, and the extent to which it 
may be improved by inclofing ; as without fuch previous 
knowledge, in place of being repaid by the pleafure artfing 
from feeing the preperty ornamented and improved in pro- 
portion to the trouble and outlay of money, large fums will 
often, it 1s fuppoied, be expended, without odding to the 
general appearance of the coyatry, or materially contributing 
to augment the value of the foil and property. 

Olbjeds to be regarded in forming Inclofures.—It may here be 
noticed, that, in fome fituations, all that is required is merely 
the confinement of the ftock, in others, fhelter to the ftock 
and herbage are the principal objeGts; but in a great majority 
of cafes, the union of bothis neceffary.to complete the 
fyftem of inclofing. Ia wild low fituations perhaps a flone 
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wall, or a low thorn fence, will anfwer every "purpofe re- 
quired, and produce every benetit that could be expected 
from the inclofure ; yet thefe feuces would be found totally 
incompetent to the purpofes of inclofure in the hilly and up- 
land parts of the country; for, though confining the itock 
might be completely aniwered by either, the important re- 
quifite of fhelter would be entirely wanting. Other mat- 
ters of eaual importance ought to enter into the confideration 
of perfons inciofing. The feparation of the foils inclofed, 
fo as to render that of each field as nearly as poflible of an 
uniform guelity, the feparation of ftock as may be thought 
molt advifable, together with the fecuring a fufficient fupply 
of good water, are requifites fo effential to the fuccefs of the 
undertaking as to entitle them to ahigh degree of attention. 
Mr. Donaldfor, in fpeaking of inclofures, fays, that the 
old fences were planned with a view chiefly to inclofe foils as 
fimiiar as pofible within each divifion ; beauty or regularity 
does not, he thinks, feem to have attraCted much of the pro- 
prictor’s or former’s attention; utility, it would appear, 
they kept principally in view. Our modern improvers, on 
the other hand, in too many inftances at leaft, fhew an evi- 
dent difpofition to facrilice utility to talte and regularity in 
appearance. Hence, it is not uncommon, ina new inclofed 
parifh in England, or even in an eltate in Scotland, where 
the proprietor has the fole power of management, to fee 
feveral different forts of foils in the fame inclofure, which, 
with proper attention, and a little facrifice of tafte, might 
have been included in the adjoining fields with much greater 
propriety. Thus, in place of forming the fences in fuch 
direGtions as that the greateft advantage might have been 
derived, by not only inclofing and fubdividing the eftate,. 
but alfo by feparating, in every poilible cafe, foils of dif- 
ferent and oppofite qualities, it not wafrequently happens, 
that the fands of Norfolk and the clays of Lincolnthire are, 
asit were, inclofed within the fame fence; than which it is: 
impofible to figure any management more improper. If a 
regularrotation of cropping be adopted on a farm where each: 
inclofure contains a variety of foils, it will of courfe be 
fuited to that fort which moft prevails. When the moft 
prevalent foil is of a light and fandy nature, the portions of 
better foil contained in each inclofure mult be cultivated 
under a fyftem, in regard to croppirg, not the beit caleu- 
lated to produce the greateit returns. On the other hand, 
when the predominant foil is deep and fertile, that of 2 
lighter nature muit be exhauited, were a mode of cropping 
purfued calculated only for the foil of fuperior quality, 
Whereas, had a judicious arrangement been made in regard. 
to the form of the inclofures, the good and bad foils might, 
in many cafes, have been kept feparate; and, as often hap- 
pens, two rotations of cropping adopted on the fame farm 
with equal propriety. Perhaps alfo fences in itraight lines, 
in place of curves, might be difputed on the feore of talte 5 
but that is a queftion foreign to the obje& of the prefent 
inveftigation, which has utility only forits objeé. 

The new inclofures differ 2s much from the old in regard 
to fize as in form. The old inclofures generally contain 
from three or four to fix or eight acres; few of fuch as can 
be properly denominated old exceed ten; while thofe that 
have been formed in latter times extend from ten to twenty, 
fometimes to forty or fifty. ‘This difference in the fize of 
inclofures is greatly, if not entirely, owing to the change of 
Opinion in regard to what was and what now is confidered 
by individuals as the proper fize of farms. In the fame, or 
nearly the fame proportion as farms were enlarged, fo were 
the dimenfions of the new inclofures. The more ancient in- 
clofures, fuch as thofe in feveral parts of Effex, Kent, Suf- 
folk, &c. are evidently too fmall, while thofe in many other 
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diftricts are too large. There is a medium in regard to the 
fize of inclofures, as well as in other things; and to difcaver 
and adhere to. it, as nearly as circumftances will allow, is 
certainly for the intereft of the proprietors, the tenants, and 
the public. Where the inclofures do not exceed three or 
four acres, the quantity of land taken up in ere&ting the 
fences 1s a very heavy per centage, viewing the inclofure as a 
part of the farm, of the eftate, or of the national territory. 
A free circulation of air is alfo prevented, efpecially if there 
be hedge-row trees, to fuch a degree, that it may be difficult 
to fay whether the crops are more benefited or injured by 
the fences when fo clofely placed. As one of the me{t im- 
portant advantages that can be derived from inclofing is 
fhelter, large inclofures muft, on the cther hand, be equally 
improper. When a tract of thirty or forty acres is included 
within one fence, it would be abfurd to fuppofe that the 
fence can afford the fame fhelter as if thefe thirty or forty 
acres had been fubdivided into three or four fields. When 
the inclofures are made fo large, the advantage of fencing, 
in fo far as regards fhelter, mult be mereiy a {econdary object 
with the perfon who erets the fence. 

Having pointed out the lofs and inconvenience arifing 
from too {mall and too large inclofures, it may be nece!lary 
to fuggeft what, upon the whole, ought to be confidered the 
belt fize. This it 1s propofed to do on the authority of Mr. 
Bakewell, from whom the Britifh farmer might have learned 
many ufeful leffons on fubjeéts conneéted with hufbandry. 
Befides what related more efpecia'ly to the improvement of 
the different fpecies of live ftock, it was the opinion of that 
expert farmer, that fifty acres of pafture, divided into five 
inclofures, would go as far in grazing cattle as fixty acres all 
in one field. If there was a man in the ifland that exceeded 
another in knowledge as a breeder and grazier, it was Mr. 
Bakewell ; his opinion, therefore, founded on the experi- 
ence of many years, may be confidered as conclufive in re- 
gard to the proper fize of inclofures, in fo far as the breeder 
or grazier is concerned ; and from what is above ftated, it 
appears that from eight to twelve-acre fields are beft calcu- 
lated for either of thefe purpofes. Mr. Marfhiall alfo, in 
corroboration of this, hints in his ** Rural Economy of 
Gloucefterfhire,”’ that the moft experienced dairy farmers in 
that diftri@ confider what he calls a fuit of paftures as a more 
profitable mode of pafluring cows than one large inclo- 
fure. As no farm can be kept conftantly in tillage with ad- 
vantage, and as the beft mode of cropping that can be 
adopted for the generality of foils is, in his apprehenfion, 
that by which nearly the one-half of the farm 1s in tillage, 
and the other in palture, it is neceflary, in determining the 
proper fize of inclofures, to have regard to the two great 
branches of hufbandry, namely, grain and grafs. In regard 
to the latter, fo far as the pra€tice of the two counties mott 
remarkable for grazing and dairying can go, the matter 
feems determined; and in refpeét to corn hufbandry, as 
middle-fized inclofures enjoy the advantage of fhelter to a 
greater degree than thofe of larger lize, and a more free 
circulation of air than thofe of {mall dimentions, there can 
be no reafon to hefitate in determining, that the fize of in- 
clofures beft fuited for the breeder, the grazier, and the 
dairyman’s purpofes, will alfo beit anfwer thofe of the cul- 
tivator of grain. ' 

Modes of inclofing fuited to the natural Circumftances of the 
Soil, &c—It is ttated by Mr. Somerville, in the work al- 
ready mentioned, that this matter has been in fome degree 
difcuffed in the preceding article of inclofure. There can- 
not, however, remain a doubt that the fuccefs of every at- 
tempt that is made in the way of inclefing muft in a great 
meafure depend upon the difcernment of the perfon who 


undertakes it. A material confideration in fuch cafes is, tb 
determine whether live or dead fences are the moft eligible 
or belt fuited to the natural circumftances of the foil. The 
former comprehends every fence made with growing plants; 
the latter includes not only the different kinds of wall or 
dike made with dry ftone, ftone and lime; ftone and clay, 
turf, &c. but alfo the different kinds of dead hedges and 
palings. Into this cltimate ought alfo to enter the compa- 
rative ufefulnefs and durability of each, together with the 
firft coft.. In general, the firft clafs, namely, live fences, 
where the plants are properly chofen, and well adapted to 
the foil, are uniform in this refpeét, that, under proper 
management, their value is yearly increaling: while that of 
even the beft-conltruéted dead fences is annually growing 
lefs. Where they confift of dead hedges or palings, their 
decay is certain, and commonly rapid ; and even when they 
are conitruéted with fone and lime, which are by far the 
moft durable of that clafs; though they make perfeét 
fences at once, and the proprietor or occupier enters into 
immediate pofleffion of every advantage that can arife from 
them, yet from the hour they are built their decay com- 
mences, and, after the firft few years, a regular and progref- 
five expence is incurred to keep them in repair in a proper 
manner. 

It is afierted, that in ali upland fituations, the firkt clafs 
of fences will be found the beft: of that clafs, however, the 
beech hedge, and hedge with a flip of planting, deferve a 
preference, as they unite in the higheft degree the important 
req ulites of fhelter, ornament, and inclofure. The beech, 
under proper management, attains a great fize even upon the 
pooreit foiis, and foon forms a ufeful fence in fituations 
where thorns and other kinds of hedge plants would either 
perifh or remain in a dwarftfh ftate; with this additional ma- 
terial advantage, that, by keeping its leaves during the win- 
ter, it affords fhelter tothe {tock and pafture at the moft in- 
clement feafon, and when it is moft wanted. The inclofing 
fences in thefe fituations fhould likewife be high in order to 
produce the greateft effet and utility. But that in low 
fituations, where little is to be apprehended from the want 
of fhelter, thorn hedges kept low, or any of the different 
kinds of ftone walls, will anfwer every purpofe; and as the 
foil in thefe low fituations is for the moft part of very great 
value, thofe fences, from the little fpace they occupy, will be 
found preferable to every other kind. — 

Materials for forming the Fences, and the Means of pro- 
viding them.—In {peaking of the nature of the materials for 
making fences, in the above obfervations upon the modes of 
inelofing fuited to the natural circumftances of the foil, it 
has been pointed out what appeared the beit, upon the fup- 
polition that the materials could be readily obtained at a 
reafonzble price. In many fituations, however, the {carcity 
and apparent want of many of thefe materials form an al- 
mott infuperable obftacle to inclofing upon the plan above 
hinted at. For inftance, in the remote parts of the king- 
dom, where the different kinds of trees and hedge plants are 


_ either very {carce, or not attainable but at an enormous price, 


it will often be found neceffary, in the inclofing of upland 
diftriéts, to furround the fields with ftone wails in piace of 
hedge, or hedge and flip of planting ; and in not a few fitu- 
ations in the low lands, where ftone walls would be the moft 
eligible fence, from the fearcity of that article, hedges, or 
hedge and ditch, are had recourfe to. Under fuch circum- 
{tances neceffity is the law; and the perfon inclofing mutt 
accommodate his plans to his refources. It will, however 
frequently happen, that the materials wanted will be met 
with upon the fpot, not only without expence, but with 
much advantage to the property; as in cafes where thie 
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fields are infefted with ftones, their removal will at once fa- 
eilitate the improvement of the field, and furniih good ma- 
‘terials for inclofing it, But even where the refources are 
jefs vifible, and there are no ftones upon the furface, by a 
careful examination of the fub-itratum plenty may often be 
met with; or, in defe& of thefe, clay for making either 
bricks or mud-walls may be had merely for the trouble of 
digging or getting it up. 

In forming other kinds of dead fences for inclofing lands, 
fuch as palings, hedges, &c. materials for conftru@ting them 
may be procured in aimoft any fituation, from the thinnings of 
young plantations, from coppices, and the cutting down of 
old hedges ; even the deficiency of hedge plants and young 
trees might be, ima great mealure, jf not entirely, got the 
better of, if every proprietor were to have a fmall nurfery 
for raing them-for his own ule, and that of his tenants. 
To the convenience and faving of expence with which this 
practice would be attended, we have to notice an unfpeakable 
advantage, namely, that arifing from the ufe of plants pro- 
pagated in, and inured to, the climate where they are atter- 
wards to grow. It mutt require little knowledge of the fub- 
je&t to convince any one, that plants, of whatever kind, 
reared in the upland and hilly parts of the kingdom, will 
thrive better than fuch as have been reared in the warmeit and 
mokt fheltered fpots. To what, it isafked, are we to afcribe 
the amazing fize and luxuriant growth of many trees in the 
iflands of Scotland, or even in Norway or North Ame- 
rica, but to the circumitance of their having come into ex- 
iftence in the climate and fituation where they were afterwards 
deltined to grow: and by being thus early inured to the 
climate, became, to all intents and purpofes, indigenous 
plants. 


It may in addition be remarked, in regard to adapting 
the plants to the foil, that it is not the leaft important conlider- 
ation with perfons inclofing, after having determined whether 
live or dead fences fhould be ufed, to make choice of the 
plants befl fuited to the foil. In the flat low parts of the 
country, where the foil is loamy or gravelly, and at the fame 
time moderately dry, and not greatly expofed to any pre- 
vailing winds, white-thorns will be found both the cheapett 
and the belt. Hazel, elder, and a multitude of others, 
might be ufed for that purpofe in thefe fituations; but they 
are liable to objetions to which the thorn is not. If in thefe 
low fituations it is meant to plant trees along with the fence, 
either in hedge rows or belts, the dry foils fhou!d, it is ob- 
ferved, be planted with oak, afh, elm, plane-tree, chefnut, 
beech, &c. and the moift parts with poplars, and the differ- 
ent kinds of willows ; by fuch means the whole will thrive, 
and in a fhort time become valuable to the proprietor. 
In the upland and hi'ly parts of the country, unlefs the 
foil is wet indeed, the hedge plants fhould confiit either 
entirely of beeches, or a mixture of beech and larch ; the laft 
is known, as has been feen above, to anfwer well in thefe ex- 
poied fituations, and not only endures planting and clipping 
without injury, but thrives remarkably under thefe opera- 


tions; where the foil, however, is wet or fpongy, a different ° 


defcription of plants fhould be ufed ; willows of different 
“kinds, poplars, birch, or alder, will then be found the beft, 
and ought, in preference to every other, to be made ufe of. 
By hus adapting the plants to the foil and climate, few 
plans of inclofure will prove abortive in any fituations fo far 
as the fencing it is concerned. 


Evxpence of performing the Work.—lt is obvious that this 
muit be extremely various according to the nature of the fitu- 
ation and other circumitances ; but it will feldom be very 
geeat where due care is taken in the direCtion and execution 


of the bufinefs, and the neceffary materials are capable of 
being had near at hand, and in fufficient abundance. 

From the perufal of the different furveys now in poffeffion 
of the Board of Agriculture, it would appear, that, in 
almoft every county throughout the kingdom, confiderable 
tra&ts of the foil are inclofed ; and that many plans of ad- 
ditional inclofures, to a very confiderable extent, are now in 
contemplation. The furveyors appomted by the Board are 
unanimous in their approbation of the fyflem, which they 
reprefent as fo beneficial in its confequences, that in many 
cafes the value of the property has been thereby increafed 
in afourfold proportion, and, in fome well-authenticated ins 
ftances, confiderably more. ‘The inclofing fences at pre- 
fent in ufe are of great variety; anda part of them, par- 
ticularly fuch as have been made of late years, executed in 
a handfome fubftantial manner, uniting at once the import- 
ant points of fhelter, inclofure, and crnament. The ap- 
pearance of thefe, owing to the judicious manner in which 
they are managed, convey to the mind the ftrongeit ideas of 
permanent and valuable improvement. The different kinds of 
{tone-walls, by having a broad foundation funk deep enough 
in the earth to place them beyond the reach of frofl, tapering 
gradually upwards, and fecured at top with a proper coping, 
are found to laft many years, with but very flight repairs. 
The hedges, from the circumi{tance of their being planted at 
a proper feafon, the plants made ufe of adapted to the na- 
ture of the foil, and afterwards kept in order by regular 
weeding and trimming, are of immenfe value, and form the 
moift beautiful and lafting fences that can be imagined. 
Many other defcriptions of fences are equally perfeét and va- 
luable ; but though thefe circumftances are mentioned with 
much fatisfaction, and mult give pleafure to every perfon 
who feels, or has the fmallett intereft in the improvement or 
welfare of his country, it is with pain remarked, that in 
too many inftances the fyftem of inclofing is extremely 
defective ; and much lefs folicitude has-been fhewn to fecure 
and unite the whole of the benefit to be derived from it, than 
the importance of the fubject deferves. To confine the 
ftock feems, in too many inftances, to have been the fole 
objet ; while the weightier matters of fhelter, both for the 
ftock and paflure, feparation of foils, feparation of ftock, 
and many other points of equal importance, have been en- 
tirely overlooked. In too many initances, no attention has 
been paid to the natural circumitances of the foil intended to 
be inclofed. High inacceffible walls, belts or flips of plant- 
ing, and hedge rows of trees, being very often met with in 
the loweit and warmelt fituations, where little or no fhelter 
is neceflary ; while in the hills and uplands, and along the 
fea-coaft, where fhelter is indifpenfable, both for the itock 
and pafture, and where its advantages are incalculable, the 
fence very often conlilts of a naked itone wall, which, though 
it may, and indeed does anfwer the purpofe of confining the 
ftock, poffeffes no other advantage ; and many traéts of im- 
menfe extent, the value of which might be improved ina 
tenfold proportion by hedges and belts of planting, exhibit 
a naked bleak appearance, and continue expofed to every 
blaft. The lofs and difadvantage attending this injudicious 
mode of inclofing are ftrikingly obvious. In the low warm 
parts of the country, where the land is of immenfe value, 
much of it is occupied by fences which the nature of the 
fituation does not require, while in the more elevated and ex- 
pofed parts, where fhelter is the fixe gua non of improvement, 
and where the land occupied by the fence is, comparatively 
f{peaking, of {mall value, the fence, in place of affording 
the neceffary fhelter both to the ftock and pafture, is barely 
adequate to the purpofe of inclofing the field. Under 
fuch circumftances, the pafture will for the moft part be 
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feanty ; and neither a breeding nora feeding ftock will make 
half the progrefs upon it that they ufually do in cafes where 
they enjoy the benefit of complete fhelter. A defect equally 
injurious to the proprietor or occupier, and highly inimical 
to permanent improvement, feems alfo to prevail in the 
choice of the materials of which inclofures are generally 
made. In every inftance where circumftances will admit of 
it, prefent ufe ought, if poffible, to be unite1 with dura- 
bility in the formation of every fence ; an attention to this 
is, however, too often totally wanting, both with proprie- 
tors and farmers. Provided the prefent purpofe is anfwered, 
future confequences are difregarded; and neither a knowledge 
of the perifhable nature of the materials made ufe of, which 
daily experience prefents to their view, nor the frequent and 
heavy expences to which they are put for repairs, have been 
fufficient to make them alter their fytem. Amongtt thefe 
perifhable fences are to be ranked the different kinds of 
earthen and mud walls, of turf, of turf and ftone, together 
with the whole of the wooden fences, comprehending the 
different kinds of paling, dead hedges, &c. It is added, 
alfo, that the ancient cultom of inclofing fields with 
high earthen banks or mounds, fometimes with and 
fometimes without a paling on the top, which prevailed 
formerly in many parts of England, and which is now 
purfued in the north of Scotland, though it did very 
well as a rude efflay in the way of improvement, when 
other modes of inclofing were either unknown or imperfectly 
underftood, and might for a time anfwer the purpofe, 
either of confining the grazing ftock while the field was 
in paiture, or protecting the corn crops when it was under 
tillage, is perhaps the worft and moft perifhable of all in- 
clofing fences. After being reared with much labour, and 
committing a theft upon the adjoining furface, which is 
pared off to a confiderable diftance on each fide, it remains 
but a very few months, or even weeks, in a perfect ftate ; 
indeed, from the moment it is made it begins to decay: 
and the operation of the weather upon it, for a few years, 
renders it ufelefs asa fence. Accordingly in many parts 
of the ifland the remnants of fuch fences are met with, 
which, though they were originally of confiderable height, 
and to appearance ftrong and formidable, are now fo com- 
pleatly beat down and levelled by the action of the weather, 
as to render it in fome cafes a matter of difficulty for the 
curious to trace their foundations, or the direction in which 
they formerly ran. The cafe is the fame with walls formed 
entirely of turf, ora mixture of turf and ftone. Thefe, 
though made at confiderable expence, and, as has been al- 
ready noticed, by robbing the neighbouring furface, are 
equally perifhable as the fimple earthen mound. Upon 
whole farms, and even eftates, that were formerly inclofed 
with turf, or flone and turf walls, nothing now remains but 
their veltiges, which, while they exhibit a ftriking proof 
of their perifhable nature, afford at the fame time a fa- 
lutary lefion to proprietors and others, to beware of fuch 
temporary expedients ; as, however cheap fuch fences may 
be in the firft inftance, in their beit ftate they are but im- 
perfect, and in the end are the worft and moft expentive of 
any. An equal defect, it is afferted, prevails in many in- 
ftances where the inclofing fence is entirely of ftone. When 
the walls, in place of having a good foundation fufficiently 
removed beyond the reach of froit, broad at bottom, ta- 
pering gradually upwards, and finifhed at top with a fub- 
ftantial coping of flag-{tones and lime or turf, fo formed 
as to prevent the decay of the building, are in many in- 
ftances built upon the plain furface, with fearce any taper 
towards the top, and without any coping at all, except 


perhaps a flight one of turf, which foon moulders away, 
and, if the wall is built with lime or clay, permits the 
moiiture to foak down and deftroy it. The fame impro- 
vidence and want of judgment difcovers itfelf in carrying 
thefe’ walls through every kind of foil, wet as well as 
dry. In the formation of extenfive inclofures, it very often 
happens that a part of the line in which the inclofing fence 
is to runis wet and {pouty ; in place of paying attention to 
that circumftance, difcontinuing the wall where the dry 
land terminates, and either attempting to lay the fpouty 
parts dry by draining, or plant a hedge of willows, poplars, 
or other plants adapted to wet foils upon the furface, the 
wall is too frequently continued through the whole. The 
confequence (as may very naturally be expected) is, that the 
wall, for want of a folid dry foundation, foon tumbles down, 
or is continually needing repairs. Along with this inatten- 
tion to the fhape of walls, confiderable lofs arifes from 
building them with round, or what are termed land-flones. 
Thefe, from their fhape, are incapable of prefenting a fuf- 
ficient extent of furface to each other to bind them, or 
give ftability to the building, by which means it feldom 
lafts long, though clay, or even lime is made ufe of. The 
practice of mixing clay is particularly inexpedient, as in 
general the firlt winter’s fro{t, or a lonz continued feries of 
wet weather, faturates the clay fo completely, that the wall 
{wells, burfts, and is thrown down. And the practice of 
inclofing with the different kinds of dead hedges and palings 
is produétive of equal lofs both to individuals and the com- 
munity. Were thefe fences made to anfwer only a tem- 
porary purpofe, fuch as protecting a young hedge, &c. &c. 
the lofs would not be great, as their original value is 
{mall, and, long before they were totally decayed, the 
hedges they were meant to prote¢t would be fo far advanced, 
as to make good fences without their affittance. From 
the perufal ef the different reports, however, it appears 
that in many of the Englifh counties they are reforted to 
in cafes where permanent plans of inclofing are intended, and 
are the only fence made ufe of. The furveyors who have 
noticed the practice are unanimous in their difapprobation 
of it, and reprefent the fences as perifhable, and in the 
higheft degree expenfive. In feveral whole diftricts, dead 
hedges of different kinds form the only fence, and occafion 
an annual expence upon the property fo inclofed, amount- 
ing from a fifth to a tenth part of the rent. Nearly an 
equal lofs and expence is incurred in inclofing with paling ; 
and what adds to the regret that arifes from the obfervation 
of this ruinous praGtice is, the foiland climate in molt cafes 
where it prevails are well calculated for the growth of live 
fences. It is evident that what is faid above will be con- 
fidered by the public at large as a reproach, and will be 
felt as fuch by thofe concerned. We admit that the feel- 
ings of individuals ought, in every in{tance where it is com- 
patible with the public welfare, be refpeéted; but where 
either their opinions or praCtices are hurtful to the country, 
or hoitile to its improvement, they are juitly reprehenjible. 
Forbearance in fuch cafes is vice; and though expofing 
their faults may, in fome inftances, cover them with fhame, 
yet the tafk is neceflary ; and by fixing the attention of the 
public upon the fubjeét, has very often the effeé of prevent- 
ing the mot ferious abufes and bringing about valuable im- 
provements. 

Where wet ditches conftitute the fence, either in their 
fimple ftate, or as making a component part of another 
fence, fuch as ditch and hedge, &c. due attention has in 
very few inftances been paid to fecure every advantage that 
might be derived from their ufe. Proceeding without 


judgment, 
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judgment, the ditches in many counties are made equally 
deep and wide upon wet and dry lands, from an erroneous 
opinion, that the drainage of the field, and the future pro- 
fperity of the hedge, require a ditch of certain dimenfions. 
In place of laying off the field in fuch a ityle as to make 
the ditches fubfervient-to the purpofes of drainage as well 
as inclofure, they are frequently dug at random, of an un- 
common depth and width, witha high bank or mound of 
earth on the fide next the field, fo ftrong and thick that 
no water can find its way through it. In that way the 
ditch, in place of aGting as an open drain for carrying off the 
water from the adjacent fields, aéts asa kind of barrier to 
prevent it from getting away; while, from the want of a 
proper level and outlet, when once filled it becomes a kind 
of refervoir; and by continuing filled with water three 
parts of the year, chills the roots of the inclofing hedge 
plants fo much, that they either perifh entirely, or remain 
{mall, ftinted, and difeafed. In this place it may be necef- 
fary to obferve, that the ufe of ditches as open drains has in 
many inftances been completely mifunderftood. In moft of 
the old inclofures they were thought valuable only in pro- 
portion to the quantity of water they were capable of con- 
taining, without confidering whether they were fo fituated 
as to convey that water to a proper outlet. In the Reports 
of the counties of Ayr and Stirling, thefe deep and wide 
ditches are defcribed, and their defe&is noticed: in the 
former county they are from fix to eight feet wide, and 
of a proportionable depth; and in the latter, they are in 
many cafes upwards of twelve feet wide. The quantity of 
valuable ground occupied in that way, over fuch extenfive 
diltriéts, muit be immenfe ; and when to this is added the 
injury done to the hedges from their roots being chilled, 
and the inconvenience arifing from having a tract of coun- 
try fo much cut and interfe€ted by thefe canals during 
winter, which prevents all paffage through them, and the 
danger of weak horfes or cattle, or even unfortunate tra- 
vellers, who miftake their road in the dark, falling into 
them (circumitances which unfortunately too often occur), 
together with the expence of making fuch deep excava- 
tions, it will readily appear that the praétice is bad, and 
that every purpofe both of drainage and inclofure might be 
anfwered, at perhapsa fourth part of the expence, and with- 
out any of the rifks or inconveniences we have mentioned. 
See Fence and Hence. 

It is further remarked, that in many parts the defective me- 
thod of rearing and managing the hedges is no lefs itriking. 
In place of making the whole hedge of one kind of plants 
fuited to the nature of the foil, and fuch as, when arrived at 
a certain age, are capable of making a good fence, the in- 
clofure is frequently furrounded with a motley mixture of 
fhrubs, maay of which, even in their moft perfeét itate, are 
unfit for making a fence; while others, though they might 
have anfwered that purpofe pretty well if the whole fence 
had been made with them, yet, from the circumtftance of their 

~ being mixed with others, which not only come into leaf, but 
alfo fhake their leaves at a different feafon, both hurt each 
other’s growth, are offenfive to the eye, and take from the 
— appearance of the country. Such, however, are the 
ences in fome parts of the fineft counties in England, where, 
upon the top of a high bank that has been raifed by robbing 
the adjoining ground of its foil, a motley hedge, confitting 
of various plants, is met with, full of gaps filled up with 
itones or dead wood, forming a very infufficient fence, either 
for the purpofe of confining the ftock while the field is in 
pafture, or of proteéting the crops while it is under tillage. 
In other cafes, when the plants of which the hedge confiits 


are of one kind, it too often happens, that they are by ne 
means fuited to the nature of the foil. For example, in 
inclofing a large field where a part of the line of fence is 
perfectiy dry, and a part of it wet and fwamzy, in place of 
planting quicks or white-thorns upon the dry fpaces, and 
willows, poplars, birches, or fuch plants as thrive in damp 
fituations upon the wet parts, the whole field is often fur- 
rounded with thorns, greatly to the hurt of the proprietor 
and occupier ; as upon the dry land the thorns thrive, and 
ina few years make a good fence, while upon the wet parts 
they either fail entirely or are good for nothing ; whereas, 
with a little judgment in accommodating the plants to the 
foil, planting quicks upon the dry land, and willows, poplars, 
&e. upon the fpouty and fwampy parts, the whole would 
thrive, and there would be no defect in the line cf inclefere. 
To this miflake (a want of judgement in accommodating the 
plants to the foil) are to be added the defetis which com- 
msnly take place in the after-mamagement and training of 
hedges. It is now well known, that the whole, or the 
greateit part of the plants of which hedges are made, if 
left to themfelves without pruning or weeding, run up toa 
ccnliderable height, grow broad and bufhy at top, and be- 
come open and naked at bottom. To prevent this there is 
no remedy known, but that of cutting over the main items 
of the plants of which the hedge coniiits, after they have 
attained a certain height, and pruning or trimming the !a- 
teral branches im {uch a way as to preferve the hedge thick 
and broad at the bottom, and give it a gradual taper to- 
wards the top. But in place cf this management, the 
hedge, in moit inftances, after being planted, 1s abandoned 
to its fate, and neither weeding, pruning, nor mdeed any 
other attention beltowed upon it: in that way a number 
of the plants are either choked by weeds, or remain in a 
dwarf itunted ftate; and fuch as furvive this ufage are 
allowed to fhoot up at random, and foon attain a great height 
without being ufeful as a fence, and by the ipreadmg of 
their branches at top, not only become naked and open be- 
low, but cover three times the fpace of ground that hedges 
differently kept ufually do. 

It may be obferved, in general, in-regard to the direCtions 
of the inclofing fences, that they fhould run up the fides, 
and immediately acrofs the tops of the elevations, by which. 
their heights are in appearance confiderably increafed. But 
in fome cafes it may be better to carry them in an oblique 
manner acrofs, as affording greater advantage in the direc- 
tion of the ridges and in producing fhelter and fhade. They 
have in common the moit beneficial effe€ts im the level and 
valley lands, when they are placed in a parallel diretion to 
the rifing grounds, and when they interfe€&t one another at 
right angles, and where the inclofures approach nearly to 
perfect fquares. See Fence and Hepes. bas 

In addition to the various advantages that have been 
already mentioned, the inclofing of land enables the farmer 
to act as is the moit fuitable and convenient in refpe& to 
the cultivation of his different crops, as weli as to purfue 
various other plans of good hufbandry that could not other- 
wife be attempted. 

In cafes where farms are to be inclofed, it will be advan- 
tageous to begin with having a furvey and plan made, that 
they may thereby be divided and proportioned out with 
greater propriety and precifion, fo as to render them pleafing 
to the eye and convenient to the farmer; andif there be 
places of refidence upon them, the whole of each may be 
made to become ornamental to the refidences, by a judicious 
difpofition of the hedges and plantations. And when 
there are different farms, they fhould be fo divided, eer 
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the dwelling of each tenant may be as contiguous to his 
land as conveniency will admit of, in order to prevent 
length of carriage, and to facilitate attendance, labour, &c. 
See Wafle Lanp. 

INCOGNITA, in Natural Hiffory, is a term which has 
frequently been applied to the animal and vegetable remains 
found imbedded in the {trata of the earth, from the cireum- 
flance of their not agreeing, when examined with fufficient 
care to minutely difcriminate, with the known exilling fpecies 
to which they beara refemblance in many inftances : it has 
been thought by many late naturalilts, thet all the reliquia 
of the {trata are incognita, or belong to extinét and unknown 
races of organic beings, fometimes called the primitive 
creation, and the antediluvians, but not with propriety, 
becaufe the animals and plants that exiled before Noah's 
flood were of the very fame kind as we now have. 

INCOGNITO, a term borrowed from the Italians, 
ufed when a perfon is in any place where he would not 
be known; but it is more particularly applied to princes, 
or great men, who enter towns, or walk the {treets, with- 
out their ordinary train, or the ufual marks of their dif- 
tinétion and quality ; or when they travel without their pro- 
per titles. 

The grandees in Italy make a common cuftom of walk- 
ing the ftreets incognito ; and always take it amifs, on 
fuch occafion, when people pay their compliments to them. 
It is not barely to prevent their being known that they 
take thefe meafures, but becaufe they would not be treated 
with ceremony, nor receive the honours due to their 
rank. 

When the horfes in princes, cardinals, and ambaffadors 
coaches have no taffels, which they call focchi, and the cur- 
tains, which they call Jandinelle, are drawn, they are reputed 
to be incognito ; and nobody that mects them is obliged to 
ftop, or make his honours to them. 

The cardinals alfo, when they would be incognito, leave 
off the red hat. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or 
confumed. 

Metals melt, ftones calcine, and are yet incombuttible. 
Cloth made of lapis amianthus (fee AmranTius) has been 
deemed incombuttible : it is cleaned by fire, but not burnt. 
See Assestos, and Lixum Jncombuffilile. 

TIscompusriste Lint, a name given by authors to a pecu- 
liar kind of afbeiios, or earth flax, whichwever is formed into 
compact mailes as the other {pecies are, but is always found 
in loo’ filaments, and thofe of a very flexible nature, and 
extremely fit to work. 

This is a kiud of afbeltos, wholly different from the fpecies 
known to the ancients, and is found, fo far as is yet knowns 
only in the couaty of Aberdeen in Scotland, in the netgh- 
bourhood of Achintore, near the Highlands. See AsneEsTos, 
and Linum Jrcombu/libile. 

The fabricating a cloth of this fubitance has not yet been 
attempted ; but Mr. Vilfon, who firft difcovered it, had 
fome of it fpun into vars, which gives proof that the other 
is practicable. Phil. T'ranf. N° 276 p. 1005. 

IxcompustisLes, Simple, in Chemijiry, are thofe whofe 
chara@teritic property 1s a flreng tendency to unite to 
oxygen: the combination is not accompanied by the emifiton 
of heat and lig!:t, and the compounds formed are capable of 
fupporting combuttion. (See SupporTERs.) Only two 
fubitanees poffefs this chara€ter, namely, Azor and Murt- 
atic Acid, which fee. 

IxcomsusTiBLe Wood, in Natural Hiftory. Dr, Grew, in 
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his Catalogue of the Rarities in Grefham College, p. 269, 
mentions pieces of wood half petrified, which held in the 
fire become red like a coal, but do not flame or fmoak. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in Geometry, ufed 
where two lines, when compared to each other, have no com- 
mon meafure, how {mall foever, that will exa&ly meafure 
them both. 

In the general, two quantities are faid to be incommen- 
furable, when no third quantity can be found that is an 
aliquot’ part of both; or, when thofe quantities are not 
to one another as unity to a rational number ; or as one 
rational number to another. See CoMMENSURABLE. 

The fide of a {quare is incommenfurable to the diagonal, 
as is demonttrated by Euclid ; but it is commenfurable in 
power, the fquare of the diagonal being equal to twice the 
{quare of the fide. 

Pappus, lib. iv. prob. 17, fpeaks alfo of incommenfurable 
angles. Surfaces which cannot be meafured by a common 
furface, are aifo faid to be incommenfurable in power. See 
Diopnantine Problems. 


INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot fubfift with 
another without deftroying it. 

Thus, cold and heat are incompatible in the fame fubjeé& ; 
the ftrongeit overcoming and expelling the weakelt. 

IxcompatiB_e Beaefices, in Law, are thofe which cannot 
be retained together, if they be with cure, and of a parti- 
cular value in the king’s books. See CuAPLain. 

INCOMPLEX Opposition. See Orposirion. 

INCOMPOSIT, in AMufic, is aterm ufed by Euclid to 
exprefs fuch intervals in certain Greek feales of mufic, as 
refulted or were required to make up the whole diateffaron 
or minor fourth. In the chromatic molle, the incompofit 
interval, which, with two Trienrat Di fs (fee that ar- 
ticle), is required to complete the tetrachord, being the dif- 
ference between a fourth and two-thirds of a major tone, i8 
r84t= + 33 f + 16 m, or 184.61678 = + 4f + 16m, its 
common logarithm is .gog1629.4502, and in thofe of Euler 
or decimals of the oftave .301755, and it contains 16.83717 
major commas. According to Holder’s treatife, 1{t edit: 
p- tor, this incompofit interval was rated by Euclid to con- 
tain “* a tone and half and a third part of a tone,’? which 
is 13 T, but this is 190.62071 2 + 4f + 16m, and differs: 
more than half a comma from the above, and is one among 
the many inftances in which it will appear, that even this 
prince of mathematicians had but imperfe& ideas of the 
comparative values of furd or fraétional mufical intervals, 
to which the modern invention of logarithms has opened 
fo eafy aroad. See InrervAL. 

Incomposiz of the Chromatic Se/cuplum, in the Greek Mufics 
is the excefs of the fourth above one-fixth part of a major 
tone, which in Mr. Farey’s notation is 219} = + 43f + 
19 m, or 219.38322 © + 4f + 19m, its common loga- 
rithm is .8921121.0420, its Euler's log. = .358397, and it 
contains 19.99746 major commas. Euclid is faid to have 
reprefented this incompolit interval as being feven of his 
diefis quadrantalis, or 12 T, w hich, however, is 182.072864. 
E+ 3f + 16 m, and confequently differs more than three 
commas from it; another inftance of what has been obferved 
above. See INTERVAL. 

Ixcomposit of the Diatonic Molle, is the excefs of the 
fourth above 13 major tone, which is 722 + 11 f + 64 my, 
or 71.9271362 + 2f + 6 ms its common logarithm is. 
.9645781-7767, and its Euler’s or binary log. = 117671). 
and it contains 6.56564 major commas. Euclid ftates this. 
to be equal to three quadrantal diefes, but which is $ T, or 
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78.072865¥ + f+ 3 m,and differs more than half acomma 
trom the above. 

Incomposir Ditone of the Enharmonic Genus,is the excefs 
of a fourth above half a tone major, or 3*+ 8 ,/2, which 
is202 © + 4f + 174 m, or 202.00393 2 + 4f +17 m, 
whofe common logarithm is .9006375.2462, and its Euler’s 
log. = .330076, and it contains 18.41741 major commas. 

INCOMPOSITE Numpers are the fame with what 
Enclid calls prime numbers. See Prrwe and NuMBER. 

INCOMPOSTO, Jtal. uncompounded, which fee. 

INCONCINNOUS, in Mujfic. Difcords are diftinguifhed 
into concinnous and inconcinnous intervals ; the concinnous 
are fuch as ave praéticable and fit for mufic, having a good 
effeé&t when combined with concords according to the rules 
of harmony. The other difcords that can have no admiffion 
in muiic are called inconcinnous, as being out of proportion, 
and making no part of the fcale. (See Discorp and Pro- 
PporTioN.) Syltems, in ancient mufic, are alfo divided into 
concinnous and inconcinnous; a fyftem is faid to be concin- 
nous, or regularly divided, when the parts confidered as 
fimple intervals are concinnous, that is, when fingly ufed 
in melody, or combined in harmony. 

Ivcoxcixnous Jntervals, according to M. Henfling, are 
fuch as are a comma flatter or fharper than perfect; fuch 
are alfo called deficient or redundant, or comma-deficient 
and comma-redundant intervals, and are marked with a grave 
or an acute accent, as 3° or 4’. Dr. Callcott obferves, in 
the Overend MS. vol. vi. p. g2. in the library of the 
Royal Inftitution, that of the fix inconcinnous intervals 3', 
6', 4' and 3’, 6, and 5\, the 3’, 5\ and 6’, 4! are ufed in har- 
mony, but the 3! and 6’ only in the melody of modern 
mufic. Of the inconcinnous feale of Ariftides, an account 
is given in yol, i. p. 201 of the manuferipts above quoted. 

Ixconcrnnous Syffem. See S¥sTEM. 

INCONSONANCE, in Mujfic, is of the fame import 
aearly with diffonance, or a jarring and unpleafant found. 

INCONTINENCE of Untye implies, in Surgery, an 
inability of retaining this fluid in the bladder, fo that in fome 
initances the patient’s water dribbles away inceffantly’s in 
others only a frequent difcharge of it is made; but in all 
cafes, the evacuation is quite involuntary, and not under the 
controul of the will. 

Sometimes the urine dribbles away continually, while the 
patient not only has no inclination to void it, but even no 
fenfation of its being voided. In other examples, the pa- 
tient can hold his water in a certain degree ; but the propen- 
lity to evacuate it comes on fo frequently, fuddenly, and ir- 
rehiltibly, that the bladder siainteky empties itfelf, not- 
withftanding the diciates of the will, and every effort on the 
part of the patient to the contrary. Another kind of ‘in- 
continence of urine only happens in the night-time, when 
the patient is afleep. 

Women are more fubje& than men to an incontinence of 
urine; but, on the other hand, they are lefs frequently 
troubled with retentions. The reafon of this cireumftance 
admits of fatisfactory explanation, by adverting to the 
large fize and fhortnefs of the female arethra, and to the 
general caufes depriziag patients of the power of containing 
their urine. 

1. We fhall firft fpeak of the incoutinenee of urine attended 
with a weaknelfs or paralytic affection of the {phinGer veficze 
mufcle. As, in this cafe, the neck of the bladder is, as it 
were, contta::tly open, the urine efcapes through the urethra 
immediately after it has defcended from the ureters. Some- 
times the weaknefs, or paralyfis of the fphinéter is entirely 
& loca: defect ; on other occalions, it is merely a fymptom 
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of another general diforder. In the firft of thefe examples, 
the affeGtion of the {phin¢ter is frequently the confequence 
of a difficult labour, in which the neck of the bladder has 
fuftained injury from the long and great preffure made upon 
it. A paralyfis of the {phincter may alfo be an effe@ of the 
laceration and violent diftention of the neck of the bladder, 
in extracting a {tone from this organ in the operation of li- 
thotomy. Here it is proper to remark, that the evil may 
generally be imputed to the mifcondnét of the furgeon, whe, 
after negleCting to make a fufficient divilion of the parts with 
his cutting initruments, drags out the itone through the 
inadequate opening tofis viribus. Indeed, we have feen fome 
old greyheaded operators whoie fair exertion of dtrength has 
been unequal to draw out the ftone, and who have only fuc- 
ceeded by dint of their weight, in other words, by leaning 
backwards and hanging on the forceps. Every deliberate 
furgeon who knows how often lithotomy proves fatal from 
manual roughnefs and violence, muft acknowledge that 
fuch operators almott deferve another kind of hanging, and 
that the tumble backwards to which they are commonly ex- 
pofed, would hardly be a fufficient punifhment for their 
awkwardnefs and ignorant barbarity. It is not only the 
duty of the furgeon to make an ample and direé opening 
into the bladder, he ought to draw out the ftene in a flow 
and gentle manner, fo as to afford an opportunity for the 
parts to yield as much as poffible. ; 

Much danger, and ferious injury of the neck of the 
bladder, are likewife frequently afcribable to the ftone being 
forcibly extraéted with its long axis acrofs the wound. So 
zealous and eager are many operators, that when once they 
get hold of the calculus, they never let it go again; whatever 
may be the pofition in which it is grafped. Fearful of 
lofing time, or perhaps of never being able to feize the 
foreign body again, they keep faft hold, and are only able 
to effect the extraétion by the moft awkward and unwar- 
rantable violence. (See Liruoromy.) The prefent kind of 
incontinence of urine is often a confequence of the debility 
incident to old age. Sometimes the diforder proceeds from 
the deftru€tion of the fphin@er mufcle by ulceration. 
Initances occafionally prefent themfelves where an analogous 
incontinence of urine happens from congenital malformation, 
the fluid e{caping through a preternatural opening, which is 
unprovided with any {phinéter. ‘The complaint may be at- 
tendant asa fymptom upon all other difeafes, which are ac- 
companied by lofs of fenfation, lethargic complaints, de- 
lirium, or extreme debility ; it is frequently induced by apo- 
plexy, and injuries and difeafes of the vertebrz and facrum. 

Although the infirmity is not in itfelf attended with dan- 
ger, it occafions confiderable inconvenience. The conftant 
dribbling of the urine keeps the patient’s clothes continually 
wet, produces a very unpleafant {mell, and giyes rife to in- 
flaihmation, excoriation, and ulceration of the adjacent parts. 

It deferves remembrance, that in women, and perfons of 
advanced age, a miltake may eafily be made concerning the 
real nature of the cafe. What is frequently fuppofed to be 
in elderly people an incontinence of urine, is, in faét, often 
quite the contrary, namely, a retention of urine, accom- 
panied by a paralyfis of the bladder. When. this receptacle 
is full, fome urine always makes its efcape againft the will of 
the patient, and at length fuch involuntary dilcharge becomes 
inceflant, in confequence of the bladder remaining conti- 
nually full. With regard to females, who, after difficult 
labours, are afflited with an imability of retaining their 
water, practitioners generally conelude without helitation, 
that the infirmity is dependant upon a paralyfis of the 
f{phinger mufcle, while it not unfrequently proceeds aie 
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& fiftulous opening, Formed between the bladder and vagina, 
in confequence of a flough, or ulceration. 

In cafes where the weaknefs or paralyfis of the fphin&ter 
vefice is altogether a local affeétion, the internal and ex- 
ternal employment of tonics and ftimulants is indicated. 
The following plans and remedies are faid to have been ufed 
with fuccefs :—bathing the feet and parts about the pubes 
with cold water; introducing cold injeGtions into the bladder; 
laying in the vagina a {ponge, which has been filled with 
cold water; pumping cold ipring water upon the pubes and 
perineum ; giving, every four hours, half a drachm of alum 
with ten grains of gum arabic; ufing as a lotion, which is 
to be applied externally, or within the vagina by means of a 
f{ponge, a liquor compofed of wine, brandy, and a decoéticn 
of aitringent herbs; exhibiting bark internally ; applying 
a blifter upon the facrum, or perineum, repeatedly ; giving 
from fifteen to thirty drops of the tin€ture of cantharides 
with fome lac amygdale ; placing the parts about the pubes 
in a fhower bath; eleGtricity ; frequently rabbing the {pine 
and facrum with a ftimulating liniment, compofed of cocoa, 
butter, and the oils of lavender and nutmegs, or elfe of 
hartfhorn and fpiritus ferpilli; adminiftering chalybeates, 
. &e. 

Whenever the weaknefs or paralyfis of the {phin&ter vefice 

occurs, merely asa fymptom of another difeafe, the firlt 
indication is to endeavour to remove this laft affeCtion ; and 
then if the paralyfis of the {fphin&er fhould continue, the 
‘furgeon is to try fome of the preceding tonic and ftimulating 
remedies. 
_ The long enumeration which we have given of methods 
which have been practifed with fuccefs, may be likely to 
create indecifion, with refpe€ to fuch plans as claim the pre- 
ference. -We have no hefitation, then, in declaring our be- 
lief, that the records of furgery, and the leffons of daily 
experience, are molt ftrongly in favour of applying blifters 
to the facrum, and bathing the region of the pubes, and 
the perineum with cold {pring water. The efficacy of 
lifters, in this fpecies of the diforder, is furprifingly dif- 
played in a feries of fuccefsful cafes, related in the Medical 
Obfervations and Inquiries. We have alfo a high opinion 
of the internal employment of the tin€ture of cantharides, 
with bark and iteel medicines, efpecially when aided by 
eleGtricity, or frictions of the {pine and facrum with a ftimu- 
jating liniment. 


When the diforder proves incurable, the furgeon always 
has it in his power to recommend fome apparatus for leffening 
the inconveniences with which the patient is annoyed. A 
thing which anfwers the purpofe in male fubjetts, is a fort 
of flafk or Lotile, which is to be placed in fuch a manner 
that the urine may run into it, by which means all bad {mell, 
uncleanlinefs, and wetnefs wiil be avoided. The flafk mutt 
alfo be fo put on as not to be irkfome to the patient when 
he moves about. That which is defcribed in Juville’s Traité 
des Bandages, confiits of three pieces; namely, an ivory 
mouth, an elaftic gum-neck, and a filver body. The veffel 
is faftened by means of tape to a leathern girt, which goes 
round the waift. The ivory mouth is round, and about 
eighteen lines in diameter. Its external margin is furnifhed 
with feveral {mall apertures, through which the tapes are 
intended to pafs. Its inner furface is flightly excavated, 
fo that it fits more exa@ily on the parts about the pubes. 
Its external furface is a little convex, and provided with 
2 projecting arm, which is here and there perforated, and 
is defigned for having the elaftic gum-neck attached to it. 

The neck of the apparatus muft be made of a fingle piece 
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ef elaftic gum, without any feam, about four or five inches 
long, and of fufficient breadth to contain the penis. The 
lower end of this tube is ferewed to the filver body of the 
inftrument. At the top of the ferew part of the body are 
three pins, which internally crofs each other, in the form of 
a ftar, and are intended to fupporta bit of {ponge that is 
put within the neck. In the filver receptacle is a funnel, the 
lower end of which is furnifhed with a valve. The filver 
part of the inftrument is flat, four inches broad, and when 
the apparatus is put on, always lies at the infide of the thigh, 
in a {mall pocket made in the patient’s breeches for its re- 
ception. ‘The fponge, in the elaftic tube, and the valvular 
funnel, in the filver receptacle, effeCtually prevent any re- 
turn and efcape of the urine, which would otherwife happen 
when the patient raifes histhigh, or fits down. When the 
body of the inftrument is full, it is to be ferewed off, and 
emptied ; nor is there the leaft occafion to take off the whole 
of the apparatus. On certain occafions the patient, if he 
choofes, can fcrew on a receptacle of larger fize. 

It has been objected to inftruments of the preceding 
defcription, that they cannot be conftantly retained upon 
the part, taken off and on, and carried about by the pa- 
tient, without great trouble and inconvenience. Hence 
fome furgeons have given the preference to an inftrumeni, 
whereby the penis and urethra may be gently comprefled, 
fo as to retain the urine in the bladder, and difcharge it, 
by day or night, at pleafure, (as is afferted,) with little 
more trouble than in the ordinary way, by opening and 
fhutting the little, light, and eafy inftrument called a yoke. 
Nuck was the inventor of a famous contrivance of this kind, 
which is reprefented in the plates of Heifler's fyftem of 
furgery, together with another yoke, devifed by the latter 
practitioner himfelf. See Tad. 26. figs. 8, and 9. 

Tt is juftly remarked by modern writers, that the ju- 
gum penis hardly admits of being worn when there is 2 
tendency to erections; and, in other cafes, the machine is 
always apt either to make too little preflure, fo as not to 
reitrain the urine, or elfe too much, fo as to produce 

ain. 
; To female patients, the foregoing contrivances are, of 
courfe, totally unadapted, and, in this fex, it is fomewhat 
difficult to obviate and diminifh the inconveniences arifing 
frem an incontinence of urine. Sponge, which has com- 
monly been introduced within the vulva, is of little ufe; 
for it muft be taken out, and replaced again, exceedingly 
often, or elfe, in confequence of its becoming quickly full 
of urine, this fluid runs down as faft as af no means at all 
were taken to hinder fuch annoyance. Befides, when the 
patient fits down, the urine is partly preffled out of the 
fponge, and, making its efcape, wets the clothes, and caufes 
much uncleanlinefs. ‘This circumftance led to the idea of 
comprefiing the female urethra againft the os pubis, fo as to 
clofe the paffage, and feveral initruments for this purpofe 
have been invented and recommended. One of the fimplett 
inftruments of this fort is a peflary, which is made very 
convex on the fide towards the os pubis, fo as to comprefs 
the meatus urinarius againft this bone; and, in order that 
the preflure may neither be too powerful nor too feeble, we 
are particularly advifed to employ peffaries made of elaftic 
um. 

Default affures us, that the objeéts in view are beft ful- 
filled by an inftrument, which has a fteel {pring, refembling 
that of a common trufs, and extending round the pelvis, 
In the middle of the fpring, precifely over the fymphyfis 
pubis, is a metallic plate, from which proceeds downwards 
a long, narrow, fomewhat curved piece of fteel, on the 
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lower end of which is fixed a pad, defigned for preffing 


the meatus urinarius againft the os pubis. In order that 
the degree of preflure may be more nicely regulated, the long 
fteel branch may be conftruéted with a hinge, or joint, at its 
middie. The upper part of this piece of fteel ought to 
project a little beyond the lower portion, fo as to allow a 
fcrew to be placed in it, whereby the lower bit of fteel, 
and the pad belonging te it, may be prefied, in the requi- 
fite manner, towards the os pubis. (See Journal de Mé- 
décine, tom. iii.) A fimilar, but apparently a ftill more 
commedious initrument of this kind, is defcr:bed by Le 
Rouge in the Journal de Médécine, Chirurgie, et Pharmacie, 
tom. Ixxvii. p. 459. 

Experience alone can determine whether fuch inventions 
will anfwer the intended purpofe. Richter apprehends, 
that the conftant preffure muit, at length, prove painful, 
and that, if it were not ftrong, it could not hinder the 
urine from efcaping. Reafons of this fort have induced 
fome writers to recommend the employment of a flafk, or 
receptacle for the urine, as well for female as male pa- 
tients. An apparatus has been invented, confifting of a 
bandage, that pailes round the body, and is provided with 
an elaitic piece of fteel which defcends over the mons veneris, 
and prefles an oblong tin funnel againft the orifice of the 
meatus urinarius. A bit of fponge is placed within the 
funnel, and projects a little over its edge, being calculated 
to lie upon the opening of the urethra, imbibe the urine, 
and condu@ it into the funnel, from which it drops into a 
bladder, or fkin pouch, purpofely placed for its reception. 
(Botticher, vom Chirurgifchen Verbande.) As the preced- 
ing apparatus muit, in all probability, put the patient to in- 
convenience when fhe fits down, Richter fufpe&ts, that it 
might be beft to introduce into the urethra a flexible 
catheter, the lower end of which is to be faftened to Juville’s 
flaik, after being properly fixed in the manner defcribed in 
{peaking of the latter apparatus. The receptacle can eafily 
be retained on the infide of the thigh. 

Having treated of the incontinence of urine, attended 
with a paralyfis of the {phinéter vefice, we fhall next {peak 
of that fpecies of the diforder which has been called /pa/- 
modic, and ufually arifes from the operation of fome irritation 
or another upon the bladder. In a cafe of this nature, it 
is always a chief indication to difcover and remove, if pof- 
Hble, the ative ritation, which,. according to furgical au- 
thors, may be of feveral kinds: ‘worms, hemorrhoids, 
cold, fuppreffion of the menfes, a calculus in the bladder, 
an abfcefs near the anus, &c. The treatment muit, of 
eourfe, be fubje&t to confiderable variety. When the 
particular nature of the irritation cannot be deteGted, the 
practitioner muit employ general anodyne and antifpafmodic 
remedies, opium, the warm bath, &c. In thefe cafes, the 
uva urfi has been prefcribed with infinite advantage. The 
prefent fort of incontinence of urme cccafionally occurs 
merely as a fymptom of epilepfy, hyfteria, &c. In this cir- 
cumitance, the treatment is to be entirely direGted againit the 
original difeafe. The diforder is frequently produced by 
preiiure on the bladder, and therefore we fee it brought 
on by polypi of the uterus, pregnancy, or a defcent of the 
womb. 

The third fpecies of incontinence of urine, or that to 
which patients are only fubje& in the night-time, cannot 
always be regarded as a dileafe. In young fubjeéts, the 
eafe is ufually one of the three following kinds: the boy 
either negle€ts to get up, when he feels an inclination to 
make water ; orhe fleeps fo foundly, that he is utterly in- 
fenfible of the calls of nature ; or laftly, he dreams that he 
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is making ufe of a chamber-pot, and empties his bladder, a 
it were, voluntarily. The firft of thefe cafes requires 
proper advice, and, if that will not do, moderate chaflife- 
ment. The fecond, it would certainly be the height of ab- 
furdity and cruelty to endeavour to obviate by corporal 
punifhment ; it is a true infirmity, incidental to childhood, 
and commonly difappearing as the boy grows a little older. 
The application of punifhment to the third mitance is 
likewife quite irrational and improper. Children liable to 
the nocturnal incontinence of urine, ought rather to be kept 
trom drinking too late in the evening, and care fhould al- 
ways be taken to make them ufe the chamber-pot before 
they are put into bed. The children alfo, if poffible, fhould 
be waked in the courfe of the night, in order that they may 
make water. 

_ When adults are troubled with the infirmity, or children 
continue afflicted, notwithftanding the trial of ordinary 
plans, a quarter of a-grain of the pulv. cantharid. may be 
adminiltered, every evening, in fome milk of almonds. 
When this plan fails, we have reafon to fufpeét, that the 
incontinence of urine is owing to the operation of a pre- 
ternatural irritation on the bladder. In this circumftance, 
if relief is to be derived from medicines, it muft be from 
fuch as opium and ipecacuanha. 

In obitinate cafes, it has been fuggeited, that benefit 
might be derived from advifing the patient to retain his 
urine a good deal in the day-time, by which means the 
bladder, being accuitomed to hold a confiderable quantity 
of fluid, would not be fo prone to contrat in the night- 
time for the expulfion of a {mall quantity. 

Should all the above methods prove ineffeGual, the only 
refource left is to put on the patient, juft before bed-time, 
one of the machines already defcribed in a previous part of the 
prefent article. 

In the particular cafe, where a filtulous communication 
exifts between the bladder and vagina, in confequence of 
ulceration, or floughing, if the aperture will not heal by 
making the patient lie a good deal on the abdomen, we may 
fcarify the fides of the opening, and endeavour to make 
them unite with a future. Perhaps, in fome inftances, the 
opening might be healed by touching it with cauitic, making 
the patient lie upon her abdomen, and keeping a catitcter, 
as much as poflible, in the urethra. 

INCONTINENCY, in a moral fenfe, is of divers kinds ; 
as in cafes of bigamy, rapes, fodomy, or buggery, getting 
baftards ; all which are punifhed by itatute. See 25 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 6. 18 Eliz. cap. 7. 1 Jac. I. cap.1r. Inconti- 
nency of priefts is punifhable by the ordinary, by imprifon- 
ment, &c. 1 Hen. VII. cap. 4. 

INCORPORATION, formed from in, and corpus, body, 
the mixing the particles of different bodies fo together, as 
to make an uniform fubftance or compofition of the whole, 
without leaving any poffibility of difcerning the ingredients or 
bodies mixed, in any of their particular qualities. 

IncorroraTION, in Law. See Corporation. 

INCORPOREAL, Spiritvat; a thing, or fubflance, 
which has no body. See Sprrit and Bony. 

Thus the foul of man is incorporeal, and may fubfiit in- 
dependently of the body. See Sout. 

Thofe ideas which are independent of bodies, can neither 
be corporeal themfelves, nor be received within a corporeal 
fubje& : they difcover to us the nature of the foul, which re- 
ceives within itfelf what is incorporeal, and receives it in a” 
corporeal manner too ; whenceit is, that we have incorporeal 
ideas even of bodies themfelves. Fenelon. 

IxcorporEAaL Inheritance, in Law. See INnERITANCE. 
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INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be corrupted. 


See Corruption. 

Thus fpiritual fubftances, as angels, human fouls, &c. 
and thus alfo glafs, gold, mercury, &c. may be called 
incorruptible. 

INCORRUPTIBLES, Ixcorruprinines, the name 
of a feét which {prang out of the Eutychians. 


Their diftinguifhing tenet was that the body of Jefus 
Chrift was incorruptible ; by which they meant, that af- 
ter and from the time wherein he was formed in the womb 
of his holy mother, he was not fufceptible of any change or 
alteration ; not even of any natural and innocent paffions, as 
of hunger, thirlt, &c. fo that he eat without any occafion, 
before his death, as well as after his refurreGion. And 
hence it was that they took their name. 

INCRASSANTS, or Incrassatinc Mepicryss, in the 


language of the old writers, and of the humoral pathology, 
{uch medicines as were imagined to cordenfe or thicken the 
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blood and humours, which were of a morbidly thin or fluid 
confiflence. Both the difeafed condition, and the operation 
of medicines upon the fluids, were probably equally gratui- 
tous. See Humorat Pathology. 

INCREASING Fautz, in Mining, is applied by Mr. 
TFarey in his Report on Derbythire, vol. i. p. 122, to deferibe 
thofe diflocations of the flrata, which are not alike in all 
parts of the fame fault, but increafe in proceeding one way 
along the fault, and decreafe, or derange the meafures, a lefs 
number of fathoms, yards, feet, &c. in proceeding in a con- 
trary direction: the phenomena attending this important 
clafs of faults, are defcribed in the volume above quoted, 
and their application to mineral furveying is fhewn. 

INCREMENT, Incrementom, in Rhetoric, a {pecies of 
climax, gradually rifing from the loweft to the higheit. 
Such as that of Seneca: “ 'Turpiffima tamen eft jaétura, 
que per negligentiam venit ; et, fi volueris attendere, magna 
vite pars elabitur male agentibus, maxima nihil agentibus, 
tota alind agentibus.”? See Ciintax, 
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